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Notice.- THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for JULY, 1895. contains, among 
other articles of interestIN MEMORIAM: GEORGE 
BENTLEY.—8CYLLA or CHABYBDIS? Chaps. IV.- 
VI.—MARIA EDGEWORTH.—LETTERS of EDWARD 
FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883.- 
TflE GRAVE of the DRUIDS. - THACKERAY'S 
LONDON, Ac. 


A SECOND EDITION NOW HEADY 

OP 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “An Old Maid’s Lore,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Like the rest of Maarten Maartens' novels, 
' My Lady Nobody ’ is a genuine book. In con¬ 
struction it is, perhaps, the best the author has yet 
given us. It has the striking characteristics of the 
books which have given him a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion .”—Daily Chronicls. 

“ It would be easy to cull many olever sayings 
from any of Maarten Maartens’ novels. They are 
the more plentiful because he endows all his 
characters with epigram.”— Realm. 

“ The name of Maarten Maartens has become a 
household word among lovers of literature, as it is 
embodied in fiction. This last book takes its place 
in the forefront of contemporary fiction. The 
power of the master is seen in every page; the 
delicate psychological instinct is evident in every 
character; a dainty humour plays about the deep 
teaching of the situations, and we never lose sight 
of the artist from the first page to the last.” 

Woman's Signal. 


A NEW NOVEL, BEADY ON MONDAY NEXT. 

BEWITCHED. 

A Love Story. 

By EMILY BENNETT. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW BEADY, THE SECOND EDITION 

OF 

COLONEL NORTON. 

BY 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOR OF 

MISUNDERSTOOD," “SEAFORTH," "THROWN 
TOGETHER,” Ac. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Straight thinking, good sense, and fine feeling 
are the characteristics of this novel.”— World. 


'NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. By C. L 

AtfTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8Vo. 


NOW BEADY. 

CHERRY FIELD HALL. By 

F. H. BALFOUR (Ross George Debino), Author of 
“ Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


Biohabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

P0Miiher» in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT (July 10) 

WILL BE PUBLISHED 

THE LITTLE 

HUGUENOT. 

By MAX FEMBEBTON. 

Price Is. 4d., forming Vol. 3 of CASSELL'S POCKET 
LIBRARY. 

In this work the brilliant writer who has 
penned those entrancing romances, “The 
Impregnable City,” “The Sea Wolves,” and 
“ The Iron Pirate,” breaks fresh ground with 
an historical romance of the Forest of Fon¬ 
tainebleau. _ 

The following Boohs in CASSRLVS POCKET 
LIBRARY have already been issued :— 

Vol. 1.—A KING’S DIARY. 

By PERCY WHITE. Fourth Edition. Is. -kl. 

Vol. 2.-A WHITE BABY. 

By J. WELSH. Just published. Is. 4d. 

“ A pretty and pathetic little story ..The tragedy of the 

story finds a tragic, almost a romantic, denouement.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

"The best bit of work of the kind since the days of 
1 Uncle Tom’s Cabin.* ”—Weekly Times and Echo. 


WORKS BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 

Just out. 6s. 

THE SEA WOLVES. Second 

Edition. 6g. 

THE IRON PIRATE. Third 

Edition. 6s. _ 

NOTICE.—The First Edition of Mr. FRANK 
STOCKTON’S New Novel, 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

CAPTAIN HORN. 

having already been nearly exhausted, a SECOND 
EDITION is now printing, price (is. 

Of this remarkable work The Speaker says: 

“In ‘The Adventures of Oaptain Horn’ 
Mr. Frank Stockton has prepared for his 
many admirers a great surprise and a sur¬ 
passing treat.”_ 

THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by Sir HENBY ROSCOE, D.C.L,, F.R.S., M.P. 

The following are the First Volumes of the Series 

JOHN DALTON and the RISE 
of MODERN CHEMISTRY. 

By Sir HENBY E. BOSCOE, F.B.S. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

4 ‘ We havo read through this little book from beginning to 
end with a great deal of pleasure.”—Aalitre. 

MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., 
AND THE RISE OF 

ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 

By CLEMENTS B. MARKHAM, OB,, 

F.R.S., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

"Written with great literary skill and profound geo¬ 
graphical knowledge.”— The Times. 

OASSELL & COMPANY, Lijiitbd, London. 
And all Rooksollefs. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


“ Nobody knows his Dickens better." 

Thi Times. 

BOZ-LAND: Dickon’s Places 

and People. By PEBOY FITZGERALD. 
Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of “Boz” by 
Cruikshank, 6s. 

‘‘Only an enthusiast could havo written ‘Boz-Land,’ 
because only an enthusiast could possess so wide and deep 
a knowledge of the details of * Boz’s * fiction. There is only 
one Dickens, and Mr. Fitzgerald is his prophet. That is 
the impression conveyed by this bright, lively, and agree¬ 
able volume.”— Globe. 

A JORUM of PUNCH: the 

Story of its Origin and Early Days. By 
ATHOL MAYHEW. Imp. lGmo, with 
Illustrations, 5s. [This day. 

THE REMINISCENCES of an 

OLD BOHEMIAN. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5a. 

“ It is most excellent garrulity. Dr. Strauss lived the 
true vie de Boh? me”—Daily ’Telegraph . 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
PRINCESS and PRIEST: a 

Romance of Old Egypt. By A. 8. F. HARDY. 
With a Preface by Prof. 8AY0E. 3s. 6d. 

“ The writer has planned and developed the story with 
skill and conspicuous literary strength .”—Scots man. 

AN EXPERIMENT in Re¬ 

spectability. By JULIAN STERN. 6s. 

“There are signs that the literary curse, abomination, 
and fraud, the ‘ sox novel,’ has had its day, and that the. 
reading public will simply not stand any more 4 Heavenly 
Twins,’ • Yellow Asters,’ * Purple Gooseberries,’ or ‘ Scarlet 
Turnips.' Something more virile and less nasty than 
sickening * sex problems ’ is demanded, and an unknown 
author, in the person of Mr. Stern, has come to show us 
what modern life is like from his point of view. Mr. Stern 
calls his Btory ‘An Experiment in Respectability *; and a 
terribly realistic story it is.”— Society. 

GOLDEN LADS and GIRLS. 

By H. A. HINKSON. 6s. 

“ There is not a pago which does not reveal the scholar 
and the thinker, the sano and reasonable lover of his 
country, the humorist, and the man who has a reverence for 
womanhood .”—The World. 

SCHOLAR’S MATE. By Violet 

MAGEE. 6s. 

“ The book is written throughout in a humorous vein ; its 
tone is lightly and spontaneously ironical; it bristles with 
pointed epigrams and brilliant up-to-date notions.” 

Daily Telegraph . 

STARLIGHT through the ROOF 

By KEVIN KENNEDY. 3j. 6d. 

“ The author has put a good deal of nature and spirit into 
his account of the simplo and likable village folk. The book 
is agreeably written ; but attains in places a higher point, 
for it shows a command of humour and pathos.” 

Athenaeum. 

This day, in one crown 8 to vol., price 2a. 6d., with 
20 Illustrations by F. Mackenzie. 

A SENSATIONAL TRANCE. 

By FORBES DAWSON. 


THE IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

Each VoL in small crown 8vo, fancy cloth, with a 
new Portrait and a Memoir of the Author, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Vol. I. O’DONNEL. By Lady 

MORGAN. 

“ Messrs. Downey A Co.’s ‘ Irish Novelists’ Library * will 
do something to revive the fame of this once celebrated 
lady, whose reputation for wit and sprightliness, for ten¬ 
derness and fancy, will bo seen in the reprint of ‘ O’Donnel * 
as ono of this series to bo not undeserved .”—Daily News. 

Vol. II. ORMOND. By Miss 

EDGEWORTH. [This day. 


DOWNEY & 00., 12, Yokk Stheet, 
Coyknt Garden, London. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1895. 

No. {209, Neto Series. 

Thjs Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correepond with the writers of, rejected 
manusoript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fye., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

FLORENTINE HISTORY ARD LEGEND. 

The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. 
By Prof. Pasquale Villari. Translated 
by Linda VilLui. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Legends of Florence. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland. (David Nutt.) 

The lovers of Florence—that is, all of us 
“ who can spell words of two syllables ”— 
must rejoice that Prof. Villari’s essays have 
now been made accessible to every English 
reader. They are to be prized not only for 
their learned analysis and brilliant recon* 
struction, but because, unlike most works 
dealing with Italian history, they are 
marred neither by political rancour, nor by 
religious prejudice, nor by racial pride. 
They will, indeed, remind every student of 
the work of our own great historian, Henry 
Hallam. There is the same quiet worship 
of liberty, the same sober patriotism, the 
same judicial eloquence of statement. 

As mentioned in the preface to the 
Italian edition, the writer’s aim, steadily 
pursued for more than a quarter of a 
century, has been to elucidate the em¬ 
bryology of the Florentine Constitution. 
He has sought to investigate the why 
and wherefore of its continual trans¬ 
mutations, the first causes and genuine 
motives of the factions which made and 
unmade it, and to explain how, despite all 
the turbulence and strife, commerce and 
industry, art and literature, achieved such 
marvellous results. His researches axe, 
however, limited to the period of growth, 
and do not extend to that of decomposition. 
He shows us the Florence of Dante, he does 
not show us the Florence of Boocaocio. 

“We have only to draw a comparison,’’ he 
says significantly, “ between the Divine Comedy 
and the Decameron to instantly peroeive how 
deep was the change that a few years had 
wrought in the spirit of Florenoe. The two 
works were almost contemporaneous, yet they 
seem the product of two entirely different ages.” 

One, in truth, marks the end of the Middle 
Age, the other the beginning of the 
Renaissance. 

Among all Prof. Villari’s brilliant chapters 
none will, we think, be read with more 
interest than that devoted to the origin of 
the Commune—that is, of the Italian Com¬ 
mune in general, and of the Florentine 
Commune in particular. Few problems 
have been more hotly contested, few are 
more fascinating. Are we to accept the 
old German view, which makes the Commune 
merely the adaptation of the “ Gau ” to cities 
which owned successive Teutonic lords? 
Or was it, as the old Italian school insisted, 
only a continuation of the civic life of Borne 


through which Italy, like Greece, “ capta 
ferum victorem oepit.” Of course there is 
no simple yes or no to questions like these. 
Prof. Villari’s view has always been that 
the Commune was the outcome of the inter¬ 
action between the Latin and German races, 
but that the dominant factor in the evolution 
was the preponderance of Latin blood. He 
insists that the old civic life of the provinces, 
strengthened as it was by the failure of the 
central power of Borne, never really died 
out. We know, of course, that this is true 
of the coast towns of Magna Graecia, 
which escaped the worst oppressions of the 
Lombards. But in the other less fortunate 
towns, he thinks that it was never quite 
crushed out; and no sooner was a link of 
the barbaric chain snapped, than the Italian 
institutions sprang again to life. Neither 
Ostrogoth, nor Lombard, nor German, ever 
really overpowered the social order of the 
Peninsula; and when, later, the conflict of 
theocracy with feudalism (whioh reached 
its height in the eleventh century) brought 
the opportunity, it instantly re-appeared. 
He, in fact, resumes the history of the 
Commune as the tale of “ the struggle of 
the reborn Latin race against the descend¬ 
ants of the stranger.” 

The Florentine Commune was, of course, 
not the earliest instance of popular govern¬ 
ment in Italy. In the tenth century Pisa and 
Lucca carried on long and costly wars with the 
Moslem and with each other, while Florence 
was hardly more than a chattel of the 
Counts of Tuscany. Her separate civic life 
was, in fact, in large part due to the support 
she gave the Countess Matilda in the long 
contest with the Henrician party, and to her 
life and death struggle with the nobles of 
the Oontado, whose enmity this support 
aroused. The Countess was thus all un¬ 
consciously the godmother of Florentine 
liberty; and, indeed, on the occasion of its 
earliest military exploit, the siege and 
destruction of Prato, she actually fought on 
their side. It is a most suggestive fact that 
after Matilda’s death, in 1115, the city con¬ 
tinued to make war in her name. But this 
oomedy was not long kept up. The attacks 
made on the nobles of the Oontado, the 
rout of the Imperial vicar at Monte Cascioli 
in 1119, the sack of Fiesole in 1125, all 
show that, with or without the name of a 
Commune, the Florentines had contrived to 
possess themselves of communal organisation. 
It is true that the first documentary evidence 
of the existence at Florenoe of definite 
civic rulers, as opposed to the Praesides 
appointed by the feudal superior, is not 
earlier than 1138 ; but the Consuls of that 
date are obviously not new creations. They 
have their duties and position fully defined. 
They are not a bit like the Scabini of the 
Lombard cities; and though doubtless chosen 
out of the Grand or notables, and not of the 
Arti or guild folk, it is as the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people that they declare war, 
settle treaties, and administer justice. No 
exact data can be given, but they must have 
come into existence between Matilda’s death 
in 1115 and the year 1138. Clearly we 
have come a long way from the time when 
TTallam could write, that the earliest fact of 
importance connected with the city was in 
1184, when Barbarossa took from it the 


dominion of the Oontado and gave it to the 
nobles. That, of oourse, is a somewhat mis¬ 
leading statement of the fact recorded; but 
we cannot follow the Professor in his 
admirable outline of this and the other 
vicissitudes of the infant Commune. Be¬ 
fore, however, he takes leave of us, he 
shows us the Guelph Bepublic, for such in 
truth it was, fully grown to man’s estate, 
and the dominant power of Tuscany. He 
shows us, too, the soul of the Bepublic 
incarnate in the self-ruling guilds, gradually 
destroying every relic of feudalism in 
Florence, and making it the freest, if the 
most turbulent, city of Europe. We are not 
sure that the Professor’s view of the con¬ 
nexion between freedom and culture is quite 
made out; but it is so sincere and suggestive, 
and his judgment is so generally trustworthy, 
that we quote it in eztenso : 

“The Florentine Com m une was the oentre of 
so much culture because it was also the seat of 
the largest freedom compatible with the times. 
Of this culture, the best and loveliest fruits 
are owed to the democracy; for we find in 
Arnolfo’s towers and churches, in the paintings 
of Cimabue and Giotto, as also in Dante’s 
verse, the special stamp and characteristic of 
the Florentine people. During the middle 
ages in Provence, Franoe, Germany, and 
England, many nobles rose to literary fame, 
and, indeed, nearly all the poets of those lands 
were of the patrician birth. But Florentine 
art and.’letters, constituting the most fertile 
seeds of art and letters in Italy, were essentially 
republican; many writers, and most of the 
artists, of Florenoe were the offspring of traders 
or labouring men.” 

We ought to mention that the translation 
is, on the whole, both accurate and spirited, 
though here and there a few outlandish 
forms like “ arisal ” for “ rise,” and “ valua¬ 
tion” for “ validity,” strike the eyes. The 
inevitable photographic illustrations are 
dotted about in the usual fashion. Among 
them is a good picture of the old Meroato 
Vecchio, now, alas! “translated” into a 
smug Piazza, where a military band plays 
on summer evenings, and shops and cafes, 
all glass and gilding, take the place of the 
old tumble-down crook-tiled tenements of 
that dirty but delightful slum. 

After the solid meat of Prof. Villari’s 
essays, Mr. Charles Leland’s Legends of 
Florence seems the lightest, though spiciest, 
kind of hors <P oeuvre. It is, indeed, in same 
ways a disappointing collection, the result 
apparently of the author having started to 
write a book on Florentine folk-lore, and 
then having allowed his relics of sorcery 
and witchcraft, his spells and scongiura- 
zioni, to be elbowed out by local legends 
of comparatively modern date. They 
were, he tells us, collected mainly through 
the same strega, Maddalena by name, 
who gave him so much ass i stan c e in 
writing Etruscan Roman Remains. She 
seems to be an incomparable ooadjutrix, 
though whether she plays the part of a 
faithful Egeria to Mr. Leland’s Numa, or 
whether she has more of the skill that made 
Flint Jack the despair of the archaeologists, 
we are not enabled to determine. The 
stories are, it must be owned, entertaining 
enough. Mr. Leland’s dressing-gown-and- 
slippers prose is always readable, and his 
knack of turning Italian verse into English 
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A SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY 

OF 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Like the rest of Maarten Maartens’ novels, 
1 My Lady Nobody ’ is a genuine book. In con¬ 
struction it is, perhaps, the best the author has yet 
given us. It has the striking characteristics of the 
books which have given him a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ It would be easy to cull many clever sayings 
from any of Maarten Maartens’ novels. They are 
the more plentiful because he endows all his 
characters with epigram.”— Realm. 

“ The name of Maarten Maartens has become a 
household word among lovers of literature, as it is 
embodied in fiction. This last book takes its place 
in the forefront of contemporary fiction. The 
power of the master is seen in every page; the 
delicate psychological instinct is evident in every 
character; a dainty humour plays about the deep 
teaching of the situations, and we never lose sight 
of the artist from the first page to the last.” 

Woman's Signal. 


A NEW NOVEL, BEADY ON MONDAY NEXT. 

BEWITCHED. 

A Love Story. 

By EMILY BENNETT. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW BEADY, THE SECOND EDITION 

OF 

COLONEL NORTON. 

BY 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOR OF 

“MISUNDERSTOOD,” "SEAFORTH," “THROWN 
TOGETHER,” Ac. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

11 Straight t hinkin g, good sense, and fine feeling 
are the characteristics of this novel.”— World. 


HOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. By C. L 

ANTROBU8. In 3 vols., crown 8Vo# 


NOW BEADY. 

CHERRY FIELD HALL. By 

F. H. BALFOUR (Ross George Dering), Author of 
“ Dr. Mirabel's Theory/* Ac. In crown 8vo, 6a. 


Richard Bintley& Son, New Burlington Street 

I’ublisher.ia Ordinary Majesty the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT (July 10) 

WILL BE PUBLISHED 

THE LITTLE 

HUGUENOT 


DOWNEY & CO/S 

NEW BOOKS. 


“ Nobody knows his Dickens better 

Th» Toe. 

BOZLAND: Dicken’s Places 

and People. By PEROY FITZGERALD. 
Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of •* Boz” by 
Cruikshank, 6a. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 

Price Is. 4d., forming Vol. 3 of CASSELL'S POCKET 
LIBRARY. 

In this work the brilliant writer who has 
penned those entrancing romances, “The 
Impregnable Oity,” “The Sea Wolves,” and 
“ The Iron Pirate,” breaks Crash ground with 
an historical romance of the Forest of Fon¬ 
tainebleau. _ 

The following Boohs in CASSELL’S POCKET 
LIBRARY have already been issued :— 

Vol. 1,—A KING’S DIARY. 

By PERCY WHITE. Fourth Edition. Is. 4d. 

Vol. 2.—A WHITE BABY. 

By J. WELSH. Just published. Is. Id. 

•• A pretty and pathetic little story.The tragedy of the 

story finds a tragic, almost a romantic, denouement." 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ The beat bit of work of tho kind since the days of 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.* **■— Weekly Times and Echo. 


WORKS BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 

Just out. 6s. 

THE SEA WOLVES. Second 

Edition. 6s. 

THE IRON PIRATE. Third 

Edition. 6s. _ 

NOTICE.—The First Edition of Mr. FRANK 
STOCKTON'S New Novel, 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

CAPTAIN HORN. 

having already been nearly exhausted, a SECOND 
EDITION is now printing, price 6». 

Of this remarkable work The Speaker says: 

“In ‘The Adventures of Captain Horn’ 
Mr Frank Stockton has prepared for his 
many admirers a great surprise and a sur¬ 
passing treat.”_ 

THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE,D.C.L,,F.R.S.,M.P. 

The following are tho First Volumes of the Series :— 

JOHN DALTON and the RISE 
of MODERN CHEMISTRY. 

By Sir HENBY E. BOSGOE, F.B.S. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

««\Ve have read through this littlo book from beginning to 
end with a great doal of pleasure.”— Nature. 

MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., 
AND THE RISE OF 

ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 

By CLEMENTS B>. MARKHAM, OB., 

F.R.S., President of tho Royal Geographical Society. 
Price 3s. (id. 

“Written with great literaly skill and profound geo¬ 
graphical know lodge.”— The Times. 


“Only an enthusiast could have written ‘Boz-Land,’ 
because onlj T an enthusiast could possess so wide and deep 
a knowledge of the details of ‘ Boz's * fiction. There is onlv 
one Dickens, and Mr. Fitzgerald is his prophet. That l- 
the impression conveyed by this bright, lively, and agree¬ 
able volume.”— Globe. 

A JORUM of PUNCH: the 

Story of its Origin and Early Days. Bv 
ATHOL MAYHEW. Imp. IGmo, with 
Illustrations, 53. [This day. 

THE REMINISCENCES of an 

OLD BOHEMIAN. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 

“It is most excellent garrulity. Dr. Strauss lived the 
true vie de Doh-tne."—Daily Telegraph . 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
PRINCESS and PRIEST: a 

Romance of Old Egypt. By A. 8. F. HARDY. 

With a Preface by Prof. 8AY0E. 3a. 6d. 

“The writer has planned and developed the story with 
skill and conspicuous literary strength/*— Scotsman. 

AN EXPERIMENT in RE 

8PE0TAB1LTTY. By JULIAN STERN. 6 b. 

“ There are signs that tho literary curse, abomination, 
and fraud, the * sox novel/ has had its day, and that the 
reading public will simply not stand any more ‘ Heavenly 
Twins/ ‘Yellow Asters/ ‘Purple Goose berries/ or‘Scarlet 
Turnips." Something more virile and less nasty thau 
sickening * sex problems’ is demanded, and an unknown 
author, in the person of Mr. Stern, has como to show us 
what modom life is like from his point of view. Mr. Stern 
calls his story * An Experiment in Respectability*; and a 
terribly realistic story it is ."—Society. 

GOLDEN LADS and GIRLS. 

By H. A. HINKSON. 6s. 

“ There is not a page which does not reveal the scholar 
and tho thinker, tho sane and reasonable lover of his 
country, the humorist, and tho man who has a reverence for 
womanhood .”—The World. 


SCHOLAR S MATE. By Violet 

MAGEE. 6a. 

“ The book is written throughout in a humorous vein; it# 
tono is lightly and spontaneously ironical; it bristles with 
pointed epigrams and brilliant up-to-date notions.” 

Daily Telegraph, 

STARLIGHT through the ROOF 

By KEVIN KENNEDY. 33. 6d. 

“ The author has put a good deal of nature and spirit into 
his account of tho simplo and likable village folk. The book 
is agreeably written; but attains in places a higher point, 
for it shows a command of humour and pathos.” 
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LITERATURE. 

F LORENTHTK HISTORY AHD LEGEND. 

The Tiro First Centuries of Florentine History. 
By Prof. Paaquale Villari. Translated 
by linda Yillari. (Fisher Unwin.) 
legend* of Florence. By Charles Godfrey 
lieland. (David Nutt.) 

The; lovers of Florence—that is, all of us 
“ who can spell words of two syllables ”— 
must rejoice that Prof. Yillari’s essays have 
now been made aoceesible to every English 
i reader. They are to be prized not only for 
! their learned analysis and brilliant recon¬ 
struction, bnt because, unlike moat works 
dealing' with Italian history, they are 
marred neither by political rancour, nor by 
religious prejudice, nor by racial pride. 
They will, indeed, remind every student of 
the work of our own great historian, Henry 
Hallam. There is the same quiet worship 
oi liberty, the same sober patriotism, the 
same judicial eloquence of statement. 

As mentioned in the preface to the 
Italian edition, the writer’s aim, steadily 
pursued for more than a quarter of a 
century, has been to elucidate the em¬ 
bryology of the Florentine Constitution. 
He has sought to investigate the why 
and wherefore of its continual trans¬ 
mutations, the first causes and genuine 
motives of the factions which made and 
unmade it, and to explain how, despite all 
v the turbulence and strife, commerce and 
: industry, art and literature, achieved suoh 
marvellous results. His researches , are, 
however, limited to the period of growth, 
»d do not extend to that of decomposition. 
h9 shows ns the Florence of Dante, he does 
show us the Florence of Boccaccio. 
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was the prow*-- «, . -- jjuuu e 
insists that the Qriclifeof the provinces, 
strengthened afl by the failure of the 

central power of Home, never really died 
out. We know, of course, that this is true 
of the coast towns of Magna Graecia, 
which escaped the worst oppressions of the 
Lombards. Bat in the other less fortunate 
towns, he thinks that it was never quite 
crushed out; and no sooner was a link of 
the barbaric chain snapped, than the Italian 
institutions sprang again to life. Neither 
Ostrogoth, nor Lombard, nor German, ever 
really overpowered the social order of the 
Peninsula; and when, later, the conflict of 
theocracy with feudalism (which reached 
its height in the eleventh century) brought 
the opportunity, it instantly re-appeared. 
He, in fact, resumes the history of the 
Commune as the tale of “ the struggle of 
the reborn Latin race against the descend¬ 
ants of the stranger.” 

The Florentine Commune was, of course, 
not the earliest instance of popular govern¬ 
ment in Italy. In the tenth century Pisa and 
Luoca carried on long and oostly ware with the 
Moslem and with each other, while Florence 
was hardly more than a chattel of the 
Counts of Tuscany. Her separate civic life 
was, in fact, in large part due to the support 
she gave the Countess Matilda in the long 
contest with the Henridan party, and to her 
life and death struggle with the nobles of 
the Contado, whose enmity this support 
aroused. The Countees was thus all un¬ 
consciously the godmother of Florentine 
liberty; and, indeed, on the occasion of its 
earliest military exploit, the siege and 
destruction of Prato, she actually fought on 
their side. It is a most suggestive fact that 
after Matilda’s death, in 1115, the city con¬ 
tinued to make war in her name. But this 
comedy was not long kept up. The attacks 
made on the nobles of the Contado, the 
ront of the Imperial vioar at Monte Cascioli 
in 1119, the sack of Fiesole in 1125, all 
show that, with or without the name of 


ever, he takes leave of us, he 
shows us the Guelph Iiepublic, for such in 
truth it was, fully grown to man’s estate, 
and the dominant power of Tuscany. He 
shows us, too, the soul of the Bepublic 
incarnate in the self-ruling guilds, gradually 
destroying every relic of feudalism 
Florence, and making it the freest, if the 
most turbulent, city of Europe. We are not 
sure that the Professor’s view of the con¬ 
nexion between freedom and culture is quite 
made out; but it is so sincere and suggestive, 
and his judgment is so generally trustworthy, 
that we quote it in extenso : 

“ The Florentine Commune was the centre of 
so much culture because it was also the seat of 
the largest freedom compatible with the times. 
Of this culture, the best and loveliest fruits 
are owed to the democracy; for we find in 
Arnolfo’s towers and churches, in the paintings 
of Cimabue and Giotto, as also in Dante’s 
verse, the special stamp and characteristic of 
the Florentine people. During the middle 
ages in Provence, France, Germany, and 
England, many nobles rose to literary fame, 
and, indeed, nearly all the poets of those l a “ d ® 
were of the patrician birth. But Floxen 
art and; letters, constituting the most f« ^ 
seeds of art and letters in Italy, were essen ^ 
republican; many writers, and mos 
artists, of FI 
or labouring men 
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metre is phenomenal. The irritating thing 
is that we never feel quite sure how much 
of each legend is old and genuine, and how 
much is recent and due to Maddalena’s gift 
of improvisation, or to Mr. Leland’s runaway 
pen. In “The Three Horns of Messer 
Guicciardini ’’—as he has named a kind of 
allegory, where, in return for courteous 
entertainment, three aristocratic ladies in 
black present their host with the horns of 
Poverty, Hunger, and Thirst—there is a 
curious mixture of the President of the 
Gypsy-lore Society and of Hans Breitmann. 
The Signore having praised La Fovertd as 
“ the mother of Industry, the grandmother 
of Health and Art,’’ Signora Sete asks if he 
has not a good word for her. This is his 
reply: 

“ A Dio grazie—God be praised that thou art. 
For without thee I should have no wine. Nor 
do men speak in pity of any one when they 
say in a wineshop, ‘He is thirsty enough to 
dnnk up the Amo.’ I remember a Venetian 
who once said, coming to a feast, ‘ I would not 
take five gold zecohini for this thirst whioh I 
now have.’ ” 

Here, surely, if the hands are the hands of 
Esau, the voice is the voioe of Jaoob, or 
rather of the American gentleman that had 
a thirst upon him that he would not sell for 
five dollars. Too many of the legends are 
of this doubtful character, a large proportion 
of them being obviously local ingenuities 
or facetiae. Such are “ The Pills of 
Medici,” one of the stories that have grown 
out of the famous balls on their escutcheon. 
There are several other and better ones 
from this source, but we are promised later 
on a complete collection. So, too, of the 
Onion story that explains the delicate 
blades of iron work that surmount the 
famous fanali of the Strozzi palace, and 
the legend of the Via del Prooonsolo 
that springs from the palasao non finito. 
The pity is that the writer, instead of giving 
us all the assistance that he can in the 
way of authorities and dates, takes a real 
pleasure in puzzling us. He even admits 
that much has been written up, so that, as 
he puts it,“ the second-rate folk-lorist, whose 
forte consists of finding faults, may Bay, in 
truth, as one of his kind did in America, 
‘ Mr. Leland is throughout inaccurate.’ ” 
It is in this spirit that the book has been 
written, and even students who do not 
claim to be even second-rate folk-lorists may 
reasonably regret it. Mr. Leland asserts 
that his collection “will help those who 
would study the spirit of history 
thoroughly”; but we are bound to say 
that it wul not help them much. It will, 
however, certainly amuse them a great 
deal; and, after all, that is not a small 
thing. 

Reginald Hughes. 


TEN BBINK ON SHAKSPERE. 

Shakspere. Fiinf Vorleeungen aus dem 
Nachlass von Bernhard Ten Brink. 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) 

Five, Lectures on Shakspere. By Bernhard 
Ten Brink. Translated by Julia Franklin. 
(Bell.) 

The great Dutch critio and scholar, who 
illumined Chaucer for us and illumined the 


Mysteries, died while his History of English 
Literature was still upon the threshold of 
the Elizabethan age. It is difficult to 
estimate our loss in that full and worthy 
treatment of the great problems of Shak- 
pere’s plays which he had given us every 
right to expect. Shakspere was always— 
so we learn from Ten Brink’s editor—his 
Lieblingsdichter ; and he had looked for¬ 
ward to the systematic study of an even 
mightier Englishman than him upon whom 
his critical reputation had already been 
won. 

Of this study the present volume contains 
at once the firstfruits and the ultimate 
vintage, in the form of five lectures delivered 
at Frankfort in the spring of 1888 . The 
scheme and limits of the course did not 
permit of any untangling of vexed ques¬ 
tions or discussion of nice details of scholar¬ 
ship. To treat of Shakspere at all in 
five lectures must be primarily an exercise 
in the delicate art of renunciation. From 
the enormous mass of what might be said 
to select just what essentially must be said 
requires not only a wealth of hidden know¬ 
ledge, but also an artist’s sense of pro¬ 
portion. Ten Brink went straight to the 
heart of the matter, and took for his subject 
that central theme of the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of tiie poet. Assuming the facts as 
modern scholarship orders them, he strove 
to bring to light their real significance, to 
evoke from them the living man, and to 
explore his magical growth as thinker and 
as artist. A difficult task, indeed, and one 
on which not a few writers have already 
made shipwreck. For in that license of 
the reconstructive imagination which it 
implies, it is so easy to overstep the 
bounds, and to posit as necessary and 
inevitable elements in the evolutionary 
process influences and sentiments which are 
at best merely conjectural. “Shakspere 
must have done this,” or “ The youthful 
poet can hardly have failed to feel that ”: 
these phrases have introduced so many 
impertinences from time to time, that one 
has come to greet even the legitimate use 
of them with a certain wholesome distrust. 
Bightiy handled, however—and in this 
respect Ten Brink’s discretion rarely fails 
him—there is no other method of approach¬ 
ing the subject which provides so suggestive 
and inspiriting an introduction to tne wide 
field of Shakspere study. It gives the right 
point of view, and that is half the battle. 
And it need hardly be said that Ten Brink 
has carried out his design with admirable 
skill and insight. Teutonic speculation, 
rather than Celtic picturesqueness: that, of 
oourse, in the nature of things one expects. 
The book is no easy reading, with its con¬ 
stant search after the central truth, the em¬ 
bracing principle, its refusal to dwell on 
particulars otherwise than as representatives 
of the general. Another—M. Taine per¬ 
haps, or M. Jusserand—might have woven a 
more brilliant romance of Shakspere’s life, 
have painted in brighter colours the 
dominating figure in the great Elizabethan 
pageant; but no other would have unveiled 
for us with so skilful and sure a hand the 
underlying secrets—or, at least, those of 
them that are communicable—of that domi¬ 
nation. 


Miss Franklin’s translation, so far as I 
have been able to test it, is well done. A 
phrase omitted here and there, an abstract 
term woodenly rendered, are the limits of 
her transgression. One regrets that the 
publishers did not take the opportunity of 
including as an appendix to the volume the 
admirable study of “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” which Ten Brink contributed some 
years ago to the German Shakspere Society’s 
Jahrbuch. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


Some Celebrated Irish Beauties of the last Cen¬ 
tury. By Frances Gerard. (Ward & 

Downey.) 

When true stories of a past time are told by 
one who can set them forth in all the grace 
of a good literary style, they are imbued 
with a finer charm than any romance. 
These stories possess that charm in a re¬ 
markable degree. They make the reader 
live, as it were, in the Ireland of the 
eighteenth century—a place and a time so 
different from those of to-day, yet, for all 
the difference, so much the same where all 
the deeper elements of human nature are 
concerned. 

Miss Gerard explains in her preface that 
the record of Irish beauty being so extensive, 
she has had to leave out many who have 
every claim to admission: 

“ ‘ It would be,’ she tells us, ‘ an endless task 
to chronicle all, therefore I have obosen 1731 as 
a starting-point, that being the time when 
social life in Ireland began again to form itself 
after the disastrous consequences of the Civil 
War of 1680. ... To my regret I am, 
therefore, forced to exclude the Countess de 
Gramont . . . together with Stella and 
Vanessa.’ ” 

Of course the very mention of Irish 
beauties at once recalls to one’s mind some 
recollection of the Gunnings, but even to 
the familiar tale of these wonderfully fair 
sisters fresh elements of interest are im¬ 
parted. The frontispiece, a beautiful re¬ 
production of an engraving in the Iveagh 
collection, National Gallery, Dublin, re¬ 
presents Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton 
and Brandon (formerly Elizabeth Gunning). 
Other illustrations of equal merit are 
interspersed through the volume, most of 
them taken from portraits in private col¬ 
lections : these add to the usefulnesss and 
attractiveness of the book. 

The first of the stories is that of Mary 
Molesworth, Countess of Belvedere—“ a sad 
story of beauty bartered for wealth and 
position ”—a transaction which, for all its 
vileness and for all the misery it involves, 
has not ceased to be enacted in our own 
time. Mary Molesworth—a mere girl, un¬ 
educated in the ways of the world—in 1732, 
while noting in private theatricals the part 
of Hermione in “ The Distressed Mother,” 
had, in an evil hour, attracted the admira¬ 
tion of Colonel Rochford, afterwards created 
Earl of Belvedere. Although he was, as 
we are told, young and handsome, “ and 
more elegant in his manners than Irish 
country gentlemen were at that period,” 
and was, moreover, “ a courtier and a 
favourite with George the Second,” there 
must have been something repulsive about 
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the man—some outward sign of his hard 
and cruel nature, for the girl showed towards 
him a nervous dread and an evident dislike. 
She was, however, coerced into the marriage 
by her friends, for “in the last century 
there was no revolt of the daughters.” 
The marriage took place in 1736. Theunion 
from first to last was productive of un¬ 
happiness. There were frequent quarrels and 
estrangements, and Lord Belvedere spent 
most of his time in London, apart from his 
wife. It is neither expedient nor necessary 
to enter into the full details of the lady’s 
falseness. Her fault was certainly a grave 
one: an intrigue with her husband’s brother, 
residing in the neighbourhood with his wife 
and family. But I must take exception to 
the statement that 

“ the punishment he [Lord Belvedere] inflicted 
upon his erring wife was too severe, when we 
take into account the provocation he had 
received, together with the stricter views then 
prevailing as to the treatment of a wife’s 
infidelity.” 

What was the punishment referred to in 
the above passage? It was a prolonged 
torture far worse than death. At the time 
when Lord Belvedere first discovered his 
wife’s falseness, he had just completed 
a new mansion, which was to supersede 
Gauls town as a family seat. Here he fixed 
his own residence and that of his children. 

“ In the old and gloomy mansion of Gauls- 
town he kept his wife shut up, deprived of all 
intercourse with the outer world, and watched 
by a staff of trusty retainers. At the time of 
her incarceration she was barely twenty-six 
years old. The death of Lord Belvedere at last 
gave her release. During these years her 
father had died without seeing her; her son 
had married; she herself had become a wreck— 
her features haggard, her hair white; her faoe 
wore a wild, scared look, and her voioe had 
sunk almost to a whisper. She was dressed in 
the fashion of the day at the time she quitted 
the world thirty years before.” 

From this record of terrible revenge 
one turns with relief to the narrative 
of Eleanor Ambrose, whom her devoted 
admirer, Lord Chesterfield, has so felici¬ 
tously described as “ A Dangerous Papist.” 
Chesterfield, who, like many another before 
and since, had been sent to Ireland for the 
purpose of quieting the country, on return¬ 
ing to London had a quiet conversation 
with George II. on the then pressing Irish 
topic: the constant serious quarrels between 
the Protestant and Catholic elements in 
society. Chesterfield declared, at that time, 
that “ it was poverty and not Popery that 
the country had to fear, adding that for his 
part he had found but one dangerous 
Papist. 

"‘Who? What? Where is he ?’asked the 
inquisitive monarch. 

" ‘She is a beautiful young lady,’ returned 
Chesterfield ; 1 the brightness of her eyes and 
the charms of her conversation are indeed 
perilous.’ ” 

“The Dangerous Papist,” whose history 
is perhaps the most charming in the whole 
volume, added to “seductive eyes, dazzling 
complexion,” and graceful figure the deeper 
qualities of a refined wit and a cultivated 
mind. 

P^It iajone of the most subtle and entrancing 
charms of literature that by its aid the 


barriers of space and time can be over¬ 
passed; and one can not only visit in 
imagination distant places, but even distant 
ages. Thus, in the biographies of the 
Gunnings, the reader breathes the very 
atmosphere of Ireland in the eighteenth 
century. The Irish “ Bucks ” and “ Bullies ” 
to whom we are introduced were an ex¬ 
aggerated copy of the “ Fellows of fire ” 
described in Steele’s essays. They fought 
more frequently and drank far harder than 
their English brethren. Imbued with false 
notions of hospitality, they squandered their 
patrimony on expensive wines, which flowed 
like water from their cellars. These were 
the days in which much ingenuity was 
expended upon expedients to compel men 
to drink to excess: the decanter with a 
round bottom, which could never stand by 
itself, but had to be constantly passed from 
hand to hand; the barricade of broken 
bottles to prevent egress from the dining¬ 
room of the guests, who had each one 
removed his boots before sitting down to 
table. But, through all this era of drinking, 
gambling, duelling, and other excesses, there 
was always the one redeeming element—the 
admiration of female beauty. The beautiful 
women of the eighteenth century were 
worthy of men’s devotion. The stories of the 
Gunnings, of Maria Countess of Coventry, 
of Elizabeth Duchess of Hamilton and 
Argyll and other members of the same 
family, are romances to be read with 
delight again and again. 

And rare Peg Woffington, upon whose 
vices one cannot look sternly, counter¬ 
balanced as they are by a hundred virtues, 
how admirably is her oft-told tale retold. 
We follow with delight all the vicissitudes 
of her chequered career, until, finally, her 
position as a great actress is assured. 
What a delicious frankness there is in 
her confession: “ I like men better than 
women, as the latter only talk silks and 
scandal.” We have a modern Sibyl to lead 
us backwards over the ways of time, 
through the narrow streets of old Dublin. 
Standing in Smoke-alley, we see a stately 
procession wending its way in the direction 
of the theatre; seven or eight carriages, 
containing the Viceregal party. 

“Soldiers and a band receive them at the 
colonnade of the theatre. The house is crowded 
to the roof, the state boxes, thrown into one, 
and set off with mirrors, chandeliers, draperies. 
The manager, habited in a court suit, and 
holding a pair of candles, leadB the way, and 
the Viceroy, surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
and in a blaze of scarlet and gold, enters, the 
whole house standing while the national 
anthem is sung.” 

The great actress is treated to a shout of 
applause as she makes her bow: a shout 
from the Trinity College boys in the gallery 
—“the gods,” as they are called. A 
similar shout of triumph, followed by a 
“ round of heels,” heralds the entrance of 
some “ standard beauty ” of the day. All 
are gone: the beau, with his affected gait, 
and his formal bow to the painted and 
patched beauty, whom he assists to descend 
from her chair; the howling ballad-singers; 
the linkboys running to and fro. Alas, 
poor beaux; poor beauties! Yehave passed 
away just as surely as the ballad-singer 


in the street, and the beggar full of sores 
and misery! 

Among the admirers of Peg Woffington 
mention is made of a certain gay Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who was a keen 
supporter of the drama. In another portion 
of the work the passion for private amateur 
theatricals is mentioned: “ The native is, 
in fact, always?acting: at all times, and in 
every social comer of Irish life, we find 
amateur stages set up.” It may be in¬ 
teresting to notice that among the professors 
of Dublin University at the present day the 
same tastes prevail. Very recently we nave 
had a performance of amateur theatricals 
in the Provost’s house, some of the leading 
parts being taken by the fair daughters of 
one of our most distfoguidmd professors. 
Our venerable Provost himself, though a 
totally different type of man from the some¬ 
what volatile Dr. Andrews, may frequently 
be seen in the stalls of a Dublin theatre. 

One statement is made by Miss Gerard, 
from whioh we beg respectively to differ: 

“There can be no question,” she declares, 
“ that the women of the last century possessed 
more of actual beauty of the highest order 
than is to be found among the belles of our 
day. There is no lack of pretty faces, but the 
beauty of the highest order is rare.” 

Let no one believe such a statement: the 
beauty of woman in Ireland and elsewhere 
is not on the wane. The guest at a Drawing 
Boom in Dublin Castle, during the office of 
any popular Viceroy in our own time,may see 
as much and as perfect beauty as the soul of 
man could desire. Ireland still suffers more 
from poverty than from popery, but there 
are admitted to St. Patrick Hall at least 
one or two “ dangerous papists.” 

George Newcomen. 


“Great Educators.” — Abelard: and the 

Origin and Early History of Universities. 

By Gabriel Compayr6; Herbart: and the 

Herbartians. By Charles de Garmo. 

(Heinemann.) 

M. CompayrIs is an acknowledg ed authority 
on educational matters. His Histoire 
Critique dee Doctrines de VEducation en 
France depuis le XVI s Sikcle received the 
distinction of being crowned by the French 
Academy and by the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. He has edited 
Montaigne and Condoroet; he has trans¬ 
lated Locke. Further, he has written on 
the theory of education, including works on 
the intellectual and moral evolution of the 
child and on psychology applied to educa¬ 
tion. 

With such credentials in the study of both 
the history and the theory of education, 
much is to be expected from M. CoH.pa.yr4 
in his treatment of so suggestive a subject 
as the early history of the universities. 
The material for consideration is extensive. 
Denifle, Viriville, Lacroix, Crevier, Baumer, 
Mullingar, and many others provide ample 
scope. Almost every university has its 
historian. Amid such an array it is 
gratifying to find that, when M. Compayre 
comes to work out his acoount, the name of 
Prof. Laurie is constantly to be found 
cited—showing that, small as is its size 
and modest its pretensions, Prof. Laurie 
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has, yean ago, made an English investi¬ 
gation which, on the whole, in spite 
of more recent accumulation of material, 
is essentially sound. Why, then, should 
M. 0ompayr6 write a book somewhat 
similar in size (Hi the same subject ? The 
answer is, that the treatment is different. 
Dr. Laurie took typical developments— 
Oxford, Paris, Bologna, and so on; bnt 
M. Compayre enters into an inquiry as to 
the general causes of the rise of the univer¬ 
sities. He discusses the privileges obtained 
from emperors and popes. He generalises 
so far as he can in connexion with nations 
and faculties, the government of univer¬ 
sities, and the system of graduation. He 
investigates the course of study and the 
methods of teaching in the different 
faculties. Finally, he treats very sug¬ 
gestively of the general spirit and influence 
of the early universities. 

Points on which M. Compayre particu¬ 
larly insists, and whioh have a special in¬ 
terest, are the democratic organisation of 
the universities and the analogy between 
their origin and that of merchant and trade 
guilds. 

The spirit of the earlier universities shows 
itself as a contrast to the severe restraints 
of the monasteries. 

“ All there was of good in monastic rules, the 
common life of convents, the constant contact 
between many minds devoted to the same work 
and persuing the same end, all the advantages 
pertaining to intellectual association, were to 
be found in the university, itself a convent 
after its own fashion, but a convent enfran¬ 
chised and restored to liberty.” 

Living together as the students did, they 
were bound by the bonds of association, in 
mutual benefit societies, in allegiance to 
their teachers, and according to their nations. 
Moreover, the entire body of students had 
to take oaths to preserve and defend the 
interests of the university. When any 
member of the university died, the entire 
body of students and professors were obliged 
to attend the funeral. 

So far did the democratic spirit prevail that 
students sometimes elected and paid their 
own professors. The sum paid was often 
fixed by a free contract between master and 
pupil. “ Toward 1309, those who gave the 
morning instruction charged each pupil one 
franc. In 1450, masters demanded a crown 
for the explanation and repetition of the 
books required for the baccalaureate.” 
Such a system was exceedingly precarious 
for teachers; and happier times came when 
fixed salaries were derived from general 
university revenue, from the town treasury, 
or from the generosity of princes. The poor¬ 
ness of payment of the teachers neoessarily 
led to dependence of the teacher on the 
student, and this to a cheapening of exami¬ 
nation and a lowering of the standard. But, 
throughout the early history of the univer¬ 
sities, it is dear that the university existed 
for students, and the professors for the 
students; and not vice verea. 

M. Compayre follows Prof. Laurie in his 
highly suggestive analogy of university 
constitution with that of craft and merchant 
guilds: 

“ The trial for the mastership by public dis¬ 
putation against all comers, in presence of 
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the other masters, was analogous to the chef 
cFceuvre that the aspirant to the mastership of 
a craft had to submit to the judgment of the 
jurors of his craft.” 

M. CompayrS might have added, in his 
treatment of the subject of early degrees, 
that mastership in a faculty implied two 
things—first, knowledge; second, ability to 
teach. So does history repeat itself. To¬ 
day, there is a movement towards the train¬ 
ing of teachers. Early in the course of 
universities, no man could be a Magieter 
Artium without having undergone the 
training in teaching considered desirable 
after being admitted to the bachelor’s stage. 
While training to teach must thus be re¬ 
garded as an academic subject of the oldest 
standing, a defect in the course of the 
master’s life is pointed out by M. Oompayrfi 
with much acuteness: 

“ Who does not comprehend,” he says, “ that 
the master’s spirit would have been enlarged, 
their authority augmented, and their pedagogic 
influence increased,” 

if there had not been the restriction of 
celibacy? 

“ Can we believe, for example, that the rude 
and severe discipline of the rod would have 
been kept up so long in the schools if the 
masters of these schools had had their own 
children as pupils P ” 

M. Compayre’s book will by many readers 
be preferred to that of Dr. de Garmo, on 
account of its subject. But it would be 
unjust not to point out certain other con¬ 
siderations in the comparison. The history of 
universities is of more general interest than 
the doctrines of Herbert; it is a subject 
which has been investigated with much 
detail, whereas Herbartianism is an “ ism,” 
and for that very reason is likely to repel 
rather than attract. Dr. de Garmo, however, 
has done real service to education in writing 
this book. In about 250 pages he has made 
known the chief educational doctrines of 
Herbart, and has given information with 
respect to the continuators of that school of 
thought not easily to be found elsewhere, and 
of the first importance for those who wish to 
understand German pedagogic thought. It 
is not too much to say that Herbart is at 
once the most profound and the most in¬ 
spiring of German writers on education, 
and, indeed, the most illuminative and 
powerful philosophical educationist of 
modern times. If educational theory can 
justify itself, it can only be by a searching 
philosophical inquiry such as that of 
Herbart. With the exception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eelkins’ edition of Herbert’s Science of 
Education , to which they have prefixed an 
exhaustive introduction, there is scarcely a 
book on Herbart to be found in English. Dr. 
de Garmo, therefore, deserves warm thanks 
for supplying the English reader with a 
clear ana attractive account of Herbart. In 
the first part he deals with Herbart’s 
contribution to education; in the second, 
with the extension and application of 
Herbart’s ideas in Germany (giving accounts 
of Ziller, Stoy, Rein, and Lange); and 
a third part treats of Herbartian ideas in 
America. This third part ought to rouse 
English schoolmasters who treat the study 
of their art so slightingly. One of Dr. 
de Ganno’s chapters is headed, “ A New 
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Era in Education.” Nor is it altogether a 
mistaken idea of the significance of Her¬ 
bartianism, as disclosed within the last few 
months in the United States. In that 
country, a representative oommittee of 
fifteen made a report on the subjects of 
instruction in elementary schools. Some 
suggestive changes were advised, as, for 
instanoe, an extension of the teaching of 
English—as the basis of the humanities—at 
the expense of elaborated arithmetic. But 
the scheme of studies was not philosophically 
based. There was not a distinct reference 
to Herbart. Speaker after speaker spoke of 
this omission, and one expressed the feelings 
of many when he said, “To construct a i 
scheme of education without building on 
the foundation of Herbart is like playing 
the play of‘Hamlet’with Hamlet left out.” [ 
Yet neither the elementary nor the secondary 
schoolmasters of England, as a whole, know 
even the name of the man who seems so all- 
important to their American cousins. Dr. 
de Garmo’s book will be an excellent intro¬ 
duction for those who care to learn. 

Foster Watson. 


hew NOVELS. 

The Convict Ship. By W. Clark Bussell. 

In 3 vols. (Ghatto & Windua.) 

Myrtle and Ivy. By J. A. Bridges. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Impregnable City. By Max Pemberton. 
(Oasselis.) 

Zoraida. By William Le Queux. (Tower 
Publishing Co.) 

Caetlehill. By James Hebblethwaite. 
(Allenson.) 

Vanna. By Mark McClellan. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A Fatal Step. By Gem. (Fisher Unwin.) 

JFoodrup’e Dinah. By Mrs. Stevenson. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Spunyam. By N. J. Preston. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Glevxb and, in its way, honest pot-boiling, 
with just a touch of Smollett to give the 
whole the air of reality: that is the truth, 
and the whole truth, about The Convict Ship. 
One can see, after a hasty glanoe at each 
of the three volumes whioh constitute this 
portentous yarn, how they could have all 
bean condensed. Never surely was a drama 
of human life put on the stage in whioh the 
waits between the acts were so outrageous. 
You are perpetually on the outlook for 
what will come next, and morally certain— 
at all events when you are on board the 
convict ship — what it will be. It is, 
for example, perfectly clear that there 
will be a rising among the convicts, 
that Captain Tom Butler, from being the 
victim of scoundrels, will become their 
leader, and that all the good people will 
escape. Yet there are many soundly- 
drawn characters and even some effective 
incidents in The Convict Ship. Marian 
Johnstone makes an admirable modem 
Viola: slow to fall in love, but, when she 
does come under the fatal spell, ready to 
do and suffer anything for the man she 
is betrothed to. Her conduct on board ship 
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is managed with all Mr. Clark Bnmell’a 
well-known skill and delicacy. Her lover, 
Tom Butler, is quite worthy of her. He 
allows himself, perhaps, to get too em¬ 
bittered by the cruel fate whioh places 
him at the mercy of two villains, and 
brings about his condemnation—though 
he is perfectly innocent—for scuttling a 
ship. When, too, he gets his enemies Into 
his hands, his vengeance is a trifle sug- 

f estive of the cat playing with the mouse. 

’et, when he is at nis best morally, as when 
he dominates the convicts who are to some 
extent at his mercy, he shows himself a 
really noble fellow. Bates, the loyal mate, 
makes a very good understudy in magnan¬ 
imity to Butler. It is hardly necessary to 
say that many of the scenes in The Convict 
Ship are daringly effective. The escape to 
the island of Tristan D’Acunha, and the 
introduction of the good Peter Green, are 
indeed strokes of realism whioh are scarcely 
justifiable; and the turning up at the 
eleventh hour of the villains Botch and 
Nodder, expressly to clear the character of 
Butler, involves too large a draft upon the 
imagination. The uprising of the oonvicts, 
their carnival of alcoholuation, and the 
escape of Tom and Marian from them, are 
all admirable in their way, and in no way 
overdone. A word, too, should be said for 
the prize-fighter Barney. He supplies the 
comic element in the story, and very good 
knockabout business it is. But Mr. Clark 
Bussell should have refrained from the 
Dickensian trick of making Barney speak 
through his nose. 

There is a great deal of conscientious 
old-fashioned—very old-fashioned—literary 
work in Myrtle and Ivy. But what with 
long descriptions of scenery and horses, 
and little sermons by the way, the middle 
of the second volume is reached—most 
happily there are not three volumes—before 
the reader wakes up to find that he is in the 
heart of a story, and it is still farther on 
before we have anything in the way of an 
incident—a homicide that looks very like a 
murder. Mr. Bridges has a most provok- 
ingly leisurely way of doing everything. 
Thus, it is at the nineteenth page of his first 
volume that he allows his heroine, Alice 
Pemberton, to put in an appearance; 
and then he takes a page to describe 
her, although we learn from it little 
more than that “ her face was a sensitive 
and refined one,” that “her flexible lips 
were fond of adapting themselves to a smue 
that was almost always good-natured,” that 
“ she had the merriest blue eyes with dark 
lashes,” and that “she was dressed in a 
dark blue habit which almost swept the 
ground.” Alice is only twelve, and she is 
accompanied by Tom, who is her escort 
and her lover. And then they come 
across Tom’s rival, a moody, handsome 
boy, Moses Samuelson by name, and 
the son of a banker. All three jog along 
comfortably through the first volume. Then 
Tom goes abroad, to come back and find, 
of course, that Moses Samuelson has 
suooeeded in appropriating Alioe, and that 
he is a great scoundrel in almost every 
conceivable respect. There is hardly any¬ 
thing in the story that is not far too long- 
drawn ont, hardly anybody that does not 


talk far too much. And yet it has a certain 
rambling, roomy look which is not unenjoy- 
able; and the author manifestly does know 
the turf. 


There is none of the magio of Stevenson, 
and scarcely any of the special strength 
even of Mr. Bider Haggard, in The Impreg¬ 
nable City. Yet, in point of mere readability 
and ingenuity in plot-construction, it may 
be compared with Treasure Island and King 
Solomon 1 1 Mines. The spiriting away of 
Irwin Trevenna, the doctor without apractioe, 
and with nothing but an article in the Lancet 
on anaemia of the brain to recommend him, 
the arrival at the Impregnable Oity, its 
defence against enemies without and 
traitors within—all these things are worked 
in the familiar “ breathless ” style. Count 
Andrea, the founder of the Impregnable 
City, is a rather too impossible demigod: he 
has not only the heart of a Gordon, a 
Tolstoi, or a Jean Valjean, but he has also 
the managing faculty of the Machiavelli, 
not of legend but of history. The love- 
making between Count Andrea’s daughter 
and the doctor who comes to the rescue is a 
trifle tame. The Impregnable City is, how¬ 
ever, as absorbing a story of its kind as has 
been published for some time. Adam Monk, 
as a refreshing and inspiring study in 
modern chivalry, would redeem a muoh 
worse book than this. 


There is an abundance of adventure and 
intrigue and slaughter in Zoraida, and 
perhaps a superabundance of “ languorous 
graces ” and “ sensuously beautiful heads ” 
and “ white scented bosoms.” Nor can 
there be any question as to the complicated 
character of the mystery of the Crescent of 
Glorious Wonders, the unravelling of which 
is the excuse for the book, and toe duty of 
its hero. Indeed, Mr. Le Queux has set 
before toe public a problem which it 
will probably take three readings of his 
work to solve. But toe volume as a 
whole gives the impression of unlimited 
energy and capacity for invention; it would 
certainly be hard to beat toe linked cruelty 
long drawn out of Hadji Absalom’s piratical 
band and their pet serpent in toe first 
chapters. The subordinate story of the 
Frenchman, Octave Suzanne, and the 
murderer, who has married toe woman of 
his affections, is rather pul into the shade 
by the rush and splendour of Zoraida’s 
romance; but it is undoubtedly well told. 


There is a good deal of fairly spirited 
fighting of various kinds, and yet more 
of very inferior poetry in Castlehill, which 
looks like a boy’s first attempt at the 
writing of a novel. In order that the 
'ghting may be as varied, and the poetry 
Iso as bad as possible, the leading 
characters move from the one hemi¬ 
sphere to toe other. For the rest, 
Frank and Maud and Colonel Foynings 
make as good a boy and girl lover and 
apa as need be, and toe vindictive 
[rs. John has some redeeming points 
about her. She might at least have made 
an average mischief-making mother-in- 
law. And then Frank and Maud “lived 
again toe eaxth-life, putting aside those 
great unsolvable questions which, after all 
is said and done, is the best and sanest 


thing to do while we are on the earth.” It 
would have been a still better and toner 
thing to have refrained from publishing 
Castlehill. Such a book it would be 
altogether oruel to criticise. 

Mr. Mark McClellan has written a short 
novel, toe chief scenes of which are laid in 
Scotland about the middle of last century. 
But it would obviously be incorrect to 
describe Vanna as a Scotch story ; for there 
is nothing that is peculiarly Northern 
in incident or character, although toe 
dialect, when confined to ejaculations 
like “Wheesht! Wheesht!” is unim¬ 
peachable. A good deal more might 
have been made of the girl with the out¬ 
landish name who gives a title to toe 
book—at least as much as Mr. Black made 
of his Daughter of Heth. Her tragedy, of 
miSplaoed love and early death, is dis¬ 
appointing, and indeed almost pal toy. Mr. 
McClellan has a fair amount of the ordinary 
orthodox material for a Scotch story—a 
manse, a Mr. Patrick the laird, a Dr. David, 
whose degree indicates his profession—but 
he cannot be said to have made much of them. 
His style, however, is simplicity itself; his 
sentences are very nearly as short as those 
of Erasmus or of Mr. Froude; and his 
classical quotations, which are not too 
numerous, are beyond reproach. 

There are so many fatal steps in toe series 
of tableaux to which “ Gem ” has given the 
title of The Fatal Step that it would prob¬ 
ably be rash to say which has the dubious 
honour of supplying it with a title. Most 
probably it is Lieutenant Dudley’s marriage 
to Ethel, daughter to “ Sir George Harrison, 
Bart.” It is, at all events, toe cause of all 
the other fatal steps: Ethel’s flirtation 
with Gerald St. Aubyn, amounting really, 
if not formally, to infidelity, that 
wretched creature’s desperate and almost 
innumerable attempts to murder the man 
he has injured, his well-merited death, 
and Dudley’s madness. The best that can 
be said of The Fatal Step is that it is not 
quite the worst or most ungrammatical of 
railway “ shockers.” 

Woodrup's Dinah is a delightful study — 
vigorous and yet quite unpretentious—in 
rustic scenery and rustic love and jealousy. 
Dinah Woodrup and Will Ormrod are 
engaged to be married; and this, it is 
decided by toe different authorities in 
Nidderdale, is altogether as it should be, 
for “ she was dark, with a bewitching 
radiance of colour, smile, and eyes, and a 
knack at alternating effectively between 
demureness and sauciness,” while “ he was 
tall, well-made, and lingy; the fairness of 
his skin was browned by toe weather, and 
he wore an easy, self-assured air.” But 
Will has a temper, and gets incensed 
because Barrington, a “dressed-up monkey” 
from London, Indicates his admiration for 
Dinah. He even goes toe length of trying 
to murder the man whom, quite causelessly, 
he imagines to be a rival. His better self 
asserts himself, and a kind Providence 
allows him to save Barrington’s life. Then, 
of course, he returns to Dinah, “ and she 
ran and flung herself into his arms and 
sobbed. But before she went again she 
had laughed. And Mrs. Barrington came 
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across the fields that evening and kissed 
her.” That is all. Woodrup't Dinah is 
undoubtedly a “homespun” story, as it 

K )fesses to be, and it is absolutely free 
m the affectations that are associated with 
so much of present-day fiction. But if it 
is simple, it is also strong—an “ idyll ” in 
the best sense. The studies of the leading 
characters are in their way perfect; ana 
tiie book is full of country air. 

Spunyam is a collection of slight, even 
thin, but not absolutely unreadable, sea 
stories. After the strong meat of Ur. 
Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, after even the 
always satisfactory joint of Mr. Clark 
Russel], Mr. Preston’s rations appear very 
poor fare indeed. There is, indeed, only 
one of the chapters in Spunyam that, re¬ 
garded simply as a story, is not below the 
average. This is “ Burnt out at Sea,” 
which has indubitably the merit of realism, 
if not quite of reality. Mr. Preston’s ideas 
of jocularity, as embodied in such stories as 
“ Mr. Allerton’s Yachting Trip ” and “ Mr. 
Nioolby Senior v. the Jokers,” are very 
simple. His grammar, however, might have 
been very much worse. 

William Wallace. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Poems. By John B. Tabb. (John Lane.) 
It has been our task to examine a great 
number of the books of verse which nave 
issued from the press in the course of the last 
twelve months. By some we have been dis¬ 
gusted, by some delighted; but as one fine 
verse more than redeems twenty that are 
valueless, it is evident that our fate has not 
been wholly unkind, for all the world knows 
that several new volumes (reprints are not 
included) full of worth have been published 
within tne year. One of the notable inter¬ 
national civilities of the day is an increased 
cordiality between English and foreign, pub¬ 
lishers. Asa result of this the author'has a 
larger influence. The ditty new to London is 
conned in New York on the day of its publica¬ 
tion in England. And it may be safely 
presumed that no book which deserves 
attention on both sides of the Atlantio fails to 
obtain it. Suoh a book is Mr. Tabb's Poems. 
This small volume is full of snatches of song, 
some of which are exceedingly beautiful. The 
author is not of those who believe that poetical 
feme can only be won by inflicting upon 
readers a metrical example of longitude. 
Brevity is the ohief rule of his method, and 
there is not a single poem in his collection 
which uses as many as forty lines. It is, of 
course, possible, and even probable, that Mr. 
Tabb has got some of his short pieces 
by the process of first writing more them the 
final number of verses. It so often happens 
that one verse is nothing more than an un¬ 
necessary adjunct to a former stanza. When 
suoh a verse is deleted, the poem gains in 
strength: the ideas are closer together; the 
attention of a reader is more easily compelled. 
Although there is much to be thankful for in 
Mr. Tabb’s quatrains and sonnets, it is by the 
first section of his book that we are most 
charmed. That elaborate care in workman¬ 
ship has been bestowed upon each poem is more 
thus plain, but in nearly every instance the 
idea treated was worth the effort expended. 
Mr. Tabb is never extravagant, and all his 
effects are gained by legitimate means. The 
poets who rave gloriously, tossing a rainbow 
m one direction and a planet in another, very 
often disguise literary vioee under the cloak of 


exuberance. In the number of these Mr. Tabb 
must not be counted. When he dares, he dares 
in reason. He over-accentuates neither gravity 
nor jollity. At all points he masters himself. 
In black he is not too gloomy, in motley he is 
not too gay. Here is an example of seriousness, 
entitled “ Enshrined ”: 

“ dome quickly in and close the door. 

For none hath entered here before, 

The secret chamber set apart 
Within the cloister of the heart. 

“ Tread softly ! ’Tis the Holy Place 
Where memory meets face to face 
A sacred sorrow, felt of yore. 

But sleeping now for evermore. 

“ It cannot die; for naught of pain, 

Its fleeting vesture, doth remain : 

Behold upon the shrouded eye 
The seal of immortality ! 

“ Love would not wake it, nor efface 
Of anguish one Abiding trace, 

Since e’en the calm of heaven were less, 
Untouched of human tenderness.” 

And here is a delightful instanoe of delicate 
fun: 

“ THS TAX - GATHERER. 

“ ‘ And pray, who are you ? ’ 

Said the violet blue 
To the Bee, with surprise 
At his wonderful size 
In her eye-glass of dew. 

11 ‘ I, madam,* quoth he, 

Am a publican Bee, 

Collecting the tax 
On honey and wax; 

Have yon nothing for me?' " 

Lovers of poetry have no choice but to find 
room on their shelves for Mr. Tabb’s book. 

Poems. By Louis H. Victory. (Elliot 
Stock.) It may be granted at onoe that Mr. 
Louis Victory has thoughts which deserve to 
be printed and considered. So much is certain. 
It is not so certain, however, that, in so far as 
his philosophical speculations are concerned, he 
has followed wisdom in adopting verse for his 
means of utterance. In living his life, Mr. 
Viotory smarts under his sense of ignorance: he 
is mocked by glimpses of the eternal truth, 
baffled by hints of interpretation, elated one 
moment, oast down the next. He would know 
all or nothing. Better an unquestioning 
existence as protoplasm, than a state in which 
he is forced to be interrogative continually, 
without the least chance of obtaining answers. 
This is what he wishes to say, and we quote 
the sonnet in which he voioes his discontent. 
He calls it by the rather formidable name of 
“Impeditive Virility”: 

“ Hence ! soul-impeding, sex-bestowing flesh, 

And let mine inward quintessential I 
Rejoice in glories that are held on High 
For souls that burst mortality’s curs’d mesh. 

Or stay ! but tell me why are you so neeh ? 

Why not a lightless cell, that my soul-eye 
Might ne’er view flashes of eternity, 

Whose visions do but make me crave afresh ? 

“ Reticulated cell, Virility! 

I would that I might cast thee, and so sail 
Where vast Rlysian glories never fail; 

Or else relucent God-light never see. 

“ Oh ! let me sink in hells of ebon night, 

Or wrap me round with Heaven’s eternal light.” 

There is no poetry in this sonnet; nor is there 
any in “ Soul Perturbating Mimiory,” the first 
verse of whioh we give below: 

“ In quintessential triviality 

Of flesh, for four fleet years a she-soul 
dwelt. 

Oft unpiemeditatively I knelt 
In meads, where romped this thought-refining 
she, 

To sun me in the God-light mystery. 

That I, love-chained, and beauty-pinioned, felt 
Flashed from her, hieroglyphically spelt, 
Like gifts that fell from white Austerity.'’ 


Mr. Victory cannot be too strongly urged to 
make an end of this sort of expression. If 
some of the poems in a lighter vein did not 
show promise, we should not feel moved to im¬ 
press upon the author our extreme dislike of his 
work when he allows it to be clumsy and ugly. 
When he is composing triolets, Mr. Viotory 
must remember that the ohief essential is music. 
The trifle must flow beautifully, or it offends at 
once. “Troll me some Eden-tune,” with its 
compound words and evil rhyme, is exactly the 
kind of triolet to avoid: 

“ Troll me tome Eden-tune 

To charm away the flesh-fly, Grief, 

That eats me all to ruin! 

Troll me some Eden-tune, 

Born far beyond the moon— 

Weird strain to woo Belief: 

Troll me some Eden-tune 
To charm away the flesh-fly, Grief! ” 

A Book of Words. By A. A. S. (Archibald 
Constable.) Not onoe or twice a week, but 
many times, we hear it said that one of the 
chief objections to the age in whioh we live is 
the lack of high spirits. Against nothing and 
nobody are accusations so freely made as 
against our age, because ohivahrous back¬ 
biters are not afraid of tart responses. We 
are sure to get into a tangle when the young 
gentlemen refuse to see any virtue in the 
drollery of middle-aged gentlemen, and 
middle aged gentlemen cannot away with the 
waggeries of the younger humorists. It is 
mightily difficult to tickle the elderly rib in 
these days, though this is no proof that fine 
fun is dead. On the part of the older jesters 
it must be said that tne nose of the stin.ling 
too readily turns up when they set their traps 
for laughter. We do not know whether the 
author of A Book of Words belongs to the camp 
of the seniors or that of the juniors; but we 
do know that these opponents had better 
declare an armistioe, and employ the 
time of peace by reading together 
the best half a dozen poems in this 
small volume. Surely they can smile in union 
at the “Lines on (and off) an Italian Mule,” 
at “ Bric-a-Brac, at “Whit-Monday” (a 
Bank-holiday impression in the style of Walt 
Whitman), at “A Lady’s Shoe.” This last 
piece is capital nonsense. A wiseacre of Bale, 
who professes to read character from boot- 
heels, is delightfully satirised. According to 
the disooverer of this system, the owner of 
heels that are worn down on the inside is 
irresolute and retiring; those worn on the 
outside denote that the wearer is an enthusiast, 
but if a lady’s shoes suffer in this way she is 
“perhaps an adventuress.” In the verses 
quoted below a rather hackneyed phrase is 
made the subject of some entertaining stanzas: 

“ ANOTHER 8TOBY. 

“ The other night (’twas after dark) 

I sauntered home close by the park— 

The moon shone full in all her glory; 

I’d just been dinjng out with Joe— 

He was * sent down,’ because you know . . . 
However, thst’s another story ! 

“ We’d had a very festive time. 

Discussing, in a style sublime, 

Wine, songs, and women eon amort! 

Joe always teas a trifle wild— 

He ran away, when quite a child, 

With Miss ... Oh! that’s another story ! 
“ Perhaps I’d better start again! 

Let's see, where was If... Oh, Park-lane ! 

(The trees were wbire with rime and hoary.) 
Alas! ten years ago ’twas there 
I asked Hypatia if she’d care 
To bo . . . Oh ! that’s another story ! 

“ Well, as I gaily strolled along, 

Chanting a Bacchanalian song 
(Excuse the ‘ shop ’) rotunda ore — 

That phrase reminds me of a joke 
I made (ev’n now it makes me choke !)— 

Oh, Vang it! that’s another story ! ” 
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In not a few instances the author’s love of fun 
is keener than his sense of rhythm; but as his 
lapses from satisfactory workmanship are few 
and far between, it would be churlish to insist 
upon them. 

The Suicide at Sea. By E. C. H. (Bliss, 
Sands, & Foster.) Between the covers of this 
slender volume of verse there are only eight 
poems, the longest of which does not use more 
than two hundred lines. It is evident that 
the author has been careful to set forth his 
best. To our thinking he has succeeded; for 
every poem contains a notable passage, every 
page carries something of charm. The tone of 
the book is grave; its teaching is that we should 
show a valiant front to all the doubts and 
difficulties of life, keeping the bright face, 
cherishing the warm heart, believing that we 
are commanded from hour to hour to grow in 
spiritual stature. The author’s method of 
composition is devoid of all ostentation. It is 
simplicity itself; and though a beautiful 
novelty in the choice of epithets is by no 
means uncommon, the reader is never shocked 
by audacious innovations. The verse flows 
musically and quietly, and the more it is read 
the more it reveals good qualities. _ It is not 
easy to choose a fragment for quotation, since 
all of the eight poems ought to be judged as 
wholes; but the following excerpt from ‘ ‘ Lines 
Written Abroad ” will surely be a proof that we 
have not been guilty of exaggeration: 

“ Thou and I for many a day, 

Care, have trudged the self-same way. 

Fast companions, I and thou, 

Like the bullock and the plough. 

I could toil, but at my back 
Thou wert coming in the track; 

All the fruit my labour bare 
To force a farrow for the share. 

Hard fellowship —rough constancy— 

Like one that all too faithfully 
Clings in ill days, yet hath no art 
To put an unction to the heart, 

But coming often speaks alone 
In dull reproach's numbing tone. 

So Care, as youth and fortune fly, 

As time writes records at the eye, 

More oft, an uninvited guest, 

Thou comest not to be repressed, 

And with the privilege of kin, 

Who lift the latch, and pass within 
Unchecked, the straight way thou dost find 
Into the chambers of the mind.” 

The simile that is contained in the fourth 
line is admirable for its intensity and its brevity. 

Normas Gale. 


BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The Ancient Boeotians: Their Character and 
Cnlture, and their Reputation. By W. R. 
Roberts. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Prof. Roberts has set himself to question a 
verdict of old standing and to uproot the 
proverb, Bounin Is, to which the indiscretion of 
Pindar has given such currency. The 
Boeotians, he thinks, have had less than justice 
done them, and he would fain carry further 
the view of Preuss ( Quaest. Boeot., p. 26): 
“Eos non ita a cultu et humanitate afuisse.” 
It was right that the attempt to rehabilitate 
the people of Boeotia should be made, if any 
man thought it could be made with a chance of 
success. But it does not turn out well. With 
all his zeal, Mr. Roberts can find very little to 
say for his clients. We express no opinion of 
our own on the matter. There is not evidence 
enough for us to talk about “ Boeotian swine,” 
but there is certainly also not evidence to make 
ns deny that Boeotians were swine. The 
incident is closed; we can never know any 
more about it; and we must be content to say, 
“This is what somebody said, and what various 
people repeated, about the Boeotians.” We are 


not so struck as Mr. Roberts is by Dioaearchus 
(or the pseudo-Dioaearchus) attributing “in¬ 
dividual characteristics to a number of towns 
only a few miles apart.” English towns and 
villages have, we believe, in many cases current 
sayings about the character of their nearest 
neighbours. These sayings are mostly un¬ 
favourable, but they express just the sense of 
minute difference which Mr. Roberts thinks so 
extraordinary in a Greek. But let us for fair¬ 
ness mention Mr. Roberts’s special points: 
(1) Other Greek states did some of the same 
wrong things which are ascribed to Thebes. 
But two wrongs do not make a right. (2) It 
was ‘ ‘ irresponsible oligarchs ’ ’ who aided Persia. 
But Mr. Roberts knows quite well that 
Herodotus says Boiurur rhs rb rKfjtos 
(3) Certain excavations tell “ an unmistakeable 
tale of artistio tastes.” So do the Tanagra 
statuettes. (4) The latter, with other evidence, 
lead us to think that women had a freer life in 
Boeotia than in many parts of Greece. ( 5 ) In 
literature, Boeotia presents names which can 
only be surpassed by Attica. (6) “ In flute¬ 
playing the general voice of Greece assigned to 
Thebes a triumphant place.” (7) The Thebans 
were a brave people. (8) Simmias and Cebes 
are creditable personalities, and Epaminondas 
shows “ character and culture uniquely united.” 
(9) The Attic verdict, the source of the literary 
tradition, is prejudiced and exaggerated. Mr. 
Roberts might have added that (10) the 
Boeotians seem very free from _ ambitious or 
meddling foreign policy. But his nine points 
exhaust his list. On the whole, we shall be 
safest in holding fast to our Horace. “He 
imbibed Attic prejudices at Athens,” Mr. 
Roberts will retort. Yes, but it is not an 
Athenian whom he pits against a Theban: 
what he does say is that it matters much 
whether a man was Thebis nutritus an Argis. 
This is, at all events, not the Attic verdict. 
The little volume before us is illustrated with an 
excellent map, based on one issued by the 
Military Geographical Institute of Vienna. 

The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and 
Athens. By G. Gilbert. Translated by E. J. 
Brooks and T. Nicklin, with an Introductory 
Note by J. E. Sandys. (Sonnenschein.) 
Gilbert’s Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalter- 
thiimer has been known to scholars now for 
several years, and has stood the test of use and 
reference very successfully. Of its merits, 
therefore—lucid order, full statement of 
authorities, and sound judgment—we need 
say nothing here. We are glad to see that the 
first volume of the work has now been trans¬ 
lated into English. It is from the second 
edition of the original, whioh was thoroughly 
revised, and also, as Dr. Sandys says, “ further 
enriched by the results of the discovery and 
publication of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens 
(1891), the value of which is duly estimated in 
a speoial introductory chapter.” Whatever 
reasons may have existed, when the German 
text was re-issued, for prefixing Aristotle’s 
aocount of Athens to Gilbert’s account of 
Sparta, English editors might, starting afresh, 
have inserted it in a more natural place, and 
let it stand before the chapters devoted to 
Athenian affairs. But this is only a question 
of arrangement. The translation seems well 
done; and Dr. Sandys and the translators 
between them add a good many English names 
to the lists of recent books ana papers given in 
the notes, and have thereby adjusted the work 
better for the use of Englishmen. Curiously 
enough, Gilbert, in dividing his subjeot each 
time into (1) a sketch of the historical develop¬ 
ment of the constitution, and (?) a detailed 
description of its component parts, was follow¬ 
ing, without knowing it, the method which 
Aristotle had himself chosen. It is generally 
his practice to support by very solid reasons 
any view which he advocates upon a disputed 


point. Among matters on which he has failed 
to do so, we regret to notice that he still gives 
no reasons for the oonolnsion that “ the 
historical existence of a personal Lycurgus is to 
be denied.” Of course, his reasons may be 
found elsewhere (in his Stud. z. altspart. Ouch. 
80 sq.), and the view is not peculiar to him; 
but some justification of it would have been in 
place in a handbook, which now rather abruptly 
takes it for granted. In the Athenian half of 
the book, we find no information as to whether 
Gilbert thinks that a man might, under any 
circumstances, speak twioe in the ekkluia ; or, 
again, whether anything like a fixed quorum 
was required. Not only Montesquieu’s well- 
known reflections on the importance of the 
matter, but bare common-sense too, will show 
that a definite quorum must have bW required 
on certain small boards: how far did the 
principle go ? As to the norths iKKXqeinerMis, 
and socially as to the circumstances under 
which it was withheld, pp. 290, 346 strike us 
as not being quite in harmony, andpp. 364, 365 
(on thnpopd) rather waver about the distinc¬ 
tion between a property-tax and an income- 
tax. But farmer fault-finding would be 
unjust as well as ungracious. No handbook 
combines with more sober ingenuity the spare 
fragments of information about Sparta, or shows 
us with more convincing practicalitv the actual 
working of the state-machine at Athens. May 
we just record, as amusing, that under the 
head of “ privileges ” of the resident aliens at 
Athens, and among “ rights granted by speoial 
favour,” appears the permission, sis tUrfopbs 
(impipny perh 'ASip’aioM', to pay war-taxes ? This 
favour reminds us of a phrase ascribed to a 
certain living clergyman—“ I have now to 
announce that Christian privilege, the collec¬ 
tion.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Captain F. E. Younghusband has in prepara¬ 
tion, for publication with Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., a History of the Siege and Relief of 
Chitral. 

Judge O’Connor Morris has undertaken 
to write a short biography of Hannibal [ for 
Messrs. Putman’s “Heroes of the Nation” 
series. This volume will be a companion to 
his Napoleon, in the same series. The judge, 
we understand, is also engaged on an elaborate 
Life of Napoleon. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish on 
Friday next Country Pastimes for Boys, by Mr. 
P. Anderson Graham. It oonsists of about 
twenty chapters, dealing with such subjects as: 
bird’s-nesting, fishing, skating, bathing and 
swimming, nutting, making and flying a kite, 
tops, marbles, and knucklebones. For the 
chapter on bird’s-nesting, Mr. G. E. Lodge has 
made a number of drawings of birds and nests; 
and there will be altogether 252 illustrations. 

The newly formed Society of Archivists 
and Autograph Collectors will publish the first 
part of their Journal early in J uly. through Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Among its contributors are: Dr. 
F. J. Fumivall, who has written an article upon 
the autograph of Shakspere; Mr. Buxton 
Forman, who undertakes the oongenial task of 
writing about Shelley; and Mr. George 
Pritchard, whose magnificent collection of 
Nelson’s letters specially qualifies him for the 
subjeot of the Great Admiral. Each article will 
be illustrated with facsimiles. 

A novel entitled The Woman who Didn’t, by 
Victoria Crosse, will form an early volume of 
Mr. John Lane’s “ Keynotes ” series. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
immediately a new story by Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
entitled Tom Chester's Sweetheart: a Tale of 
the Press, illustrated by Mr. J. Barnard Davis. 
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The characters include a lady reporter, a city 
romoter, and modern types of the New 
oumalism. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to add to his 
“Autonym library” a story by Mrs. Grant 
Forbes, entitled Another Wicked Woman. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Perrier 
will publish in a few days, in their series of 
shilling novels, The Howe of Cargill: a Tale 
of the Smuggling Days,” by Miss Margaret 
Moyes Black. 

The Catholic Truth Society will publish 
immediately a volume of Irish sketches, 
entitled The Land of Mist and Mountain, by 
Mirs. Katharine Tynan Hinckson; and also a 
Short History of the Catholic Church in 
England, with a preface by the Bishop of 
Clifton. 

The next volume of the oheap re-issue of the 
“ Statesmen Series,” published by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen ft Co., will be Dalhousie, by Capt. 
L. J. Trotter. 

Messrs. Abbott, Jones, A Co. announce for 
publication next week a third edition of How 
to Teach the Babies, by Mr. James Bailey, 
headmaster of Southlands Training College, 
Battersea. 

The third volume of Hunter’s Familiae 
Minorum Gentium, printed from the original 
MS. in the British Museum, and edited by Mr. 
J. W. Clay, has just been issued to the mem¬ 
bers of the Harleian Society. The fourth and 
concluding volume, now in the press, will con¬ 
tain a general index to the whole work. 

As the annual meeting of the Royal Statis¬ 
tical Society, held last week, Lord Farrer was 
re-elected president for the next session. A 
silver Guy medal was presented to Mr. Arthur L. 
Bowley for his paper read in March last, on 
“Changes in Average Wages (Nominal and 
Real) in the United Kingdom between 1860 
and 1891.” The subject of the essays for the 
Howard medal to be awarded in 1896 is 
“ School Hygiene, in its Mental, Moral, and 
Physical Aspects.” 

The American Press Association, which is 
said to command a public of seven millions of 
readers in Amerioa alone, issues from time to 
time invitations to authors in every part of the 
world to elicit their opinions on some of the 
burning questions of the day. The last ques¬ 
tion was “ Is Man Immortal ?” and the first 
instalment of the answers was published in 
the first week of July. From this country 
there are two answers—one from Prof. Max 
Muller, and the other from Prof. Briggs, of 
Glasgow, while Mr. W. T. Stead has sent a 
letter containing an account of his communi¬ 
cations with the spirits of departed friends. 
From India there is a paper from the 
pen of the famous Vedantist, Visakauanda. 
The Amerioan contributors are Cardinal 
Gibbons, Bishop Newman, E. Benj. Andrews, 
president of Brown University, and Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Stuart Phelps, author of The Gates Ajar. 

The “Summer Number” of the Graphic is 
much above the usual standard of such pastime 
productions. Practically it consists of a new 
one-volume novel—a novel of that length, we 
mean—by Mr. Ashby Sterry; and this is illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Hatherell, who can draw gentle¬ 
folk almost as charmingly as Mr. Ashby Sterry 
can describe them. The gentle-folk in Mr. 
Sterry’s summer number are not, perhaps, 
highly individualised; yet they are living por¬ 
traits of what is at all events the best type. 
But half of the charm of the story is in its 
descriptions of the Thames, from its source in 
remote Gloucestershire to the arrival of its 
waters within sight of the spires of London. 
Mr. Sterry, the true laureate of the river—who, 
when he goes to heaven, will go there in a 


house-boat—now utters its praises, and de¬ 
scribes its features, in sober and agreeable 
prose. He has delightfully performed a task 
which there was no one so well fitted to under¬ 
take. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Prince of Wales has been elected Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Wales, in the room 
of the late Lord Aberdare. 

The Rev. W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, has been appointed Birkbeck 
lecturer in ecclesiastical history at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The subject chosen for the Green moral 
philosophy prize next year is “ Moral Educa¬ 
tion.” It is open to all masters of arts of 
Oxford, and dissertations must be sent in by 
March, 1896. 

The University of Harvard has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Capt. 
Mahan and Sir Frederick Pollock. 

At the annual ceremony of degree day f or 
the Victoria University, which was held at 
Manchester last Saturday, the number of degrees 
conferred was 121, compared with 115 last year, 
and 91 in 1893. 

On Friday of last week Principal Peterson 
was entertained at dinner, and presented with 
silver plate, on the oooasion of his leaving 
University College, Dundee, to become principal 
of the M'Gill College, Montreal. 

The public lecture which Prof. Robinson 
Ellis recently delivered at Oxford, on “ Ovid’s 
Epistles from Pontus,” has been published by 
the Clarendon Press. It begins with a state¬ 
ment of the circumstances under which the 
letters were written, and then proceeds to 
analyse each separately, and to tell us about 
the personage to whom it was addressed. Of 
special interest is the aooount given of the 
poets addressed, and, in particular, of the long 
list preserved in the concluding elegy. We next 
have a criticism of the general style of the 
letters, in which three characteristics are 
noted: 

“ (1) The constant repetition of the same 
formulae of comparison by which the poet has 
illustrated his sufferings [such as quot—tot, print — 
quam], (2) the recurrence of the same mytho¬ 
logical persons and allusions, and (3) the gnomic 
form which he more and more affected.” 

Finally, Prof. Ellis enumerates and examines 
the special defects of metre or diction, which 
give to the Pontio Epistles an inferior place 
even as compared with the Tristia. 

“ Such a distich as 

“ Persequar ut cunctos, null! datus omnibus aeuis 
Tam procul a patria est horridiorne locus ” 
is crowded with faults; the separation of datus 
from est in the different lines, the extraordinary 
plural aeuis, the awkward combination of tam 
procul with Aorridiorue, quite justify the unfavour¬ 
able criticisms whioh the work drew from Ovid’s 
detractors in the capital.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“ forgive.” 

Wait not the morrow, but forgive me now : 

Who knows what fate to-morrow’s dawn may 
bring? 

Let us not part with shadow on thy brow, 

With my heart hungering. 

Wait not the morrow, but entwine thy hand 
In mine, with sweet forgiveness full and fre e. 
Of all life’s joys I only understand 
This joy of loving thee. 

Perhaps some day I may redeem the wrong, 
Repair the fault—I know not when or how. 

O, dearest, do not wait—it may be long— 

Only forgive me now. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


OBITUARY. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

By the death of Prof. Huxley, not only has 
science lost its foremost representative in this 
country, but English literature is the poorer, 
in the disappearance of another of the bright 
stars of the Victorian age. Bus encyclopaedic 
learning, his absolute clearness of vision, his 
unrivalled faculty of popular exposition, bis 
trenchant argumentation, his lucid prose, his 
flashes of irony and wit — guarantee that 
his name will be preserved as long as the lan¬ 
guage is read. 

In the whole history of science, no one else 
oocupies quite the same plaoe. Others, of 
course, have possessed a greater genius for 
discovery, such as he would himself nave been 
the first to allow to Darwin. Others may 
possibly be held to have equalled him as 
popularisers of scientific results, on the plat¬ 
form and with the pen. But no other man 
of scienoe of the first order—with the ex¬ 
ception, perhaps, of Buffon—has won such 
high rank as a leader of thought and as a 
master of literary style. 

And, again, it may be doubted whether any 
other man of scienoe has been so successful in 
compelling the public to give attention and 
due honour to his department of learning. He 
was fortunate, indeed, in the moment of his 
appearance. Without Darwin, he might never 
have gained more than the fame of a great 
specialist—the fame of Sir Richard Owen. 
But what Darwin planted, Huxley watered. 
The theory of evolution by natural selection 
supplied a text with whioh he stirred the 
world. Enoouraged by this reoeption, he 
went on to apply the doctrines and methods 
of scienoe to other branches than natural 
history. He included within his range theo¬ 
logy, metaphysics, social politics, and education. 
In each of these he was recognised as the 
ohampion of progressive thought; though it 
may be admitted that what he accomplished 
in each will not attain to equal permanence. 
For he had, like every man, the defeots of his 
qualities. The combative instinot that assisted 
him to triumph in the great fight for evolution 
sometimes led him astray—or, rather, over¬ 
powered him —in other controversies, where the 
phenomena do not admit of such precise state¬ 
ment. Vet, when we look baok on his career, 
there has hardly ever been a disputant who 
had less to retraot, less to apologise for. 

Apart from his technical publications— 
which we cannot attempt to appraise here— 
the nine volumes of his “ Collected Essays,” 
recently issued by Messrs. Macmillan ft Co. in 
their “ Eversley" series, contain the work by. 
whioh future generations will be content to 
estimate him. The first volume opens with a 
brief chapter of autobiography, which is not 
unworthy of being compared with the master¬ 
piece of Gibbon. The ninth volume includes 
his latest public utterance, the Romanes Lecture 
of 1893, in whioh he surprised his readers, not 
less by the antinomy he insisted on between 
evolution and ethics, than by the varied eru¬ 
dition displayed in the notes. Intermediate 
between these we may specially mention two 
volumes: (VI.) containing his estimate of 
Hume, which originally appeared in the 
“ English Men of Letters ” senes, with appen¬ 
dices on Berkeley; and (VII.) his lectures 
on “Man’s Place in Nature,” delivered to 
an audience of working men so long 
ago as 1863, which still remains the 
final utterance of anthropology on this vexed 
problem. 

The number of books that Huxley wrote 
seems the more remarkable when we remember 
that he was not, like Darwin was, a man of 
means and leisure. For just thirty years of 
his life he was professor of natural history at 
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the School of Mines; and at various times he 
filled other onerous posis. It is characteristic 
of the man that he resigned them all at the age 
of sixty, in accordance with the old Indian 
maxim of giving way to the young. Not that 
Huxley withdrew into the wilderness in order 
to contemplate divine perfection. Almost up 
to the last his mind and pen were active on 
behalf of the good causes to which his life was 
devoted; and, in particular, he was the guiding 
spirit of the movement for a teaching university 
in London. 

No better epitaph can be inscribed on bis 
grave than the words in whioh he summarised 
the objects which he had always set before 
himself: 

“ To promote the increase of natural knowledge, 
and to forward the application of scientific methods 
of investigation to all the problems of life to the 
best of my ability, in the conviction (which has 
grown with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength) that there is no alleviation for the suffer¬ 
ings of mankind except veracity of thought and 
action, and the resolute facing of the world as it is 
when the garment of make-believe by which pious 
hands have hidden its aglier features is stripped 
off. 

“ It is with this intent that I have subordinated 
any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for 
scientific fame which I may have permitted myself 
to entertain to other ends : to the popularisation 
of science; to the development and organisation 
of scientific education; to the endless series of 
battles and skirmishes over evolution ; and to 
untiring opposition to that ecclesiastical spirit, 
that clericalism which in England, as everywhere 
else, and to whatever denomination it may belong, 
is the deadly enemy of science.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

“ Tiie Place of Realism in Fiction” is, in 
the July number of that enterprising, though 
oddly named, magazine, the Humanitarian, the 
subject of a discussion among experts. It 
ought not, in truth, to be surprising, but still 
it may be interesting, to find that realism, in 
the narrower sense of the word, is condemned 
by nearly every considerable practitioner of the 
art of long or short story-writing who takes 
part in the symposium. From Alphonse 
Daudet himself down to the newer lights of 
English narrative fiction, the repulsive forms 
of realism—chiefly those of the ill-educated 
woman-writer—has scarcely an apologist. M. 
Daudet tells us that ‘‘a certain cleanliness is 
indispensable in true art.” The author of The 
New Antigone reminds us that ‘‘fiction is a 
department of poetry.” Mr. George Gissiog 
demands that fiction shall have “ the spirit of 
truthfulness” (the “spirit,” be it noticed, and 
not the letter). Mr. W. H. Mallock admirably 
declares that “ a kind of realism which leaves 
on the mind of the reader any impression that 
the depraved impulses of human nature are 
more extended in their presence and operation 
than they are, may be more unreal than an art 
which refuses to take account of such im¬ 
pulses altogether.” Miss Ella Hepworth 
Dixon, whose “modern woman”—In the 
romanoe of that name—is so infinitely prefer¬ 
able to the woman who has been declared to be 
* * new,” evidently takes exception to Edmond 
de Gonoourt’s remark that “ a l’heure actuelle 
Fortcomme la Mart n’aplus d’interet pour moi. ” 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore opposes to the realism 
of prolixity, “ the realism of frugal and austere 
choice protests against the “ undue adoration 
of the merely true ”; and declares that “avision 
individual and potent is worth more than the 
accumulation of five hundred facts.” Sir George 
Douglas is under the impression that the exis¬ 
tence of Gie beautiful lakes of Killarney is no 
more open to dispute than the existence of Mr. 
'Whiteley’s shop. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 

We quote the following from the forty-first 
annual report of the Library Syndicate at 
Cambridge: 

“ This year the library syndicate have to record 
the deaths of two zealous and liberal friends of 
the library. 

“ William Robertson Smith, professor of Arabic, 
had been connected with the administration of the 
library from January 1, 1885, until the time of 
his death. In February, 1886, he was eleoted 
librarian. His astonishing knowledge of many 
departments of literature, his inexhaustible energy 
and untiring industry, could not fail to make 
themselves felt. When he resigned in October, 
1889, he placed a quarter’s salary at the disposal 
of the syndicate to be used for the purchase of 
oriental MSS. He continued as a member 
of the syndicate to show an active interest in the 
work of the library, and it was only the state of 
his health that prevented him from taking a long 
journey on the continent to negotiate the purchase 
of an important collection. He bequeathed to the 
library his Syriac and Arabic MSS. and twenty 
volumes of printed books. 

“ Samuel Bandars, of Trinity College, appears 
among the donors of books as far back as 
the year 1870; and from that time onward his 
watchful generosity has again and again relieved 
the anxiety of successive librarians, by securing or 
enabling them to secure specially desirable books, 
which but for his help would have been lost. 
Latterly it was his habit in each year to entrust to 
the librarian a sum of money to be spent at his 
discretion, thus supplementing the diminished 
income of the Rustat Fund. By his will he left to 
the library, besides certain specified books, all his 
MSS. and books printed on vellum, and all his 
books printed not later than 1800, together with a 
sum of £500 for the purchase of early English 
books. He also endowed with the sum of £2000 
a readership in bibliography, palaeography, and 
allied subjects. 

“ To give some notion of the value of the col¬ 
lection thus bequeathed to the university, it may 
be mentioned that it includes copies of the first 
three folio editions of Shakspere’s plays, and about 
400 English books printed not later than the year 
1640, of which about 300 are not later than 1600. 
Several of these are unique, and many are extremely 
rare. Some other classes give the following 
numbersMS3. (of all kinds), 77; books printed 
on vellum, 72; Horae, Ac. (MS.), 17; Horae 
(printed), 58; Missals, Ac. (MS.), 11; Missals 
(printed), 40; books printed in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, 117. 

“ The illuminated Horae of Isabella of Aragon, 
Duchess of Milan, the rare and magnificent Sarum 
Missal of 1494, the 1465 Cicero de Offlciis on vellum, 
and the Roman edition of the Letter of Columbus, 
may be singled out as representatives of these 
various groups. 

“ With perhaps one exception, the library has 
had no such benefactor in modem times as Mr. 
Sandars. It was bectuse he loved his books so 
unselfishly that he took pleasure in confiding them 
to the care of the university. It is pleasant to 
think that they will preserve his memory here; 
but by those who had the happiness of working 
with Urn the gentle enthusiasm and quiet sympathy 
of the man himself will be sadly missed. 

• « * 

“The syndicate have secured the services of 
Mr. Charles Sayle, for the preparation of a 
catalogue of English books in the library printed 
not later than the year 1640. Considerable pro¬ 
gress has already been made with this work. 

“ The catalogue of the Persian MSS. prepared 
by Mr. Browne is now completed, and will shortly 
be published. 

• • * 

*■ “ Preeenle. —A list of the presents received during 
the year is printed as an appendix to the report. 
Attention may be called to the beautifully illumin¬ 
ated MS. of the Persian poet Nlz.'unl, presented by 
Mr. Bumpsted, which is at present exhibited in 
one of the show-cases. The Hebrew Commentary 
of Nachmanides on the Pentateuch, one of llr. 
Sanders’s latest gifts, it regarded as the first book 
printed at Lisbon. 


“On October 81 the syndicate reported to the 
Senate that the subscribers to the fund for a 
memorial of the late Prof. Bendy proposed to buy 
Prof. Bensly’s oriental library ana to place it in 
the University Library as a memorial of Mm , 
under certain conditions. On November 22 the 
offer was accepted by the Senate, and the sub¬ 
scribers thanked for their valuable gift. 

“ MSS. purchased.—The only purchase made was 
from the Rustat Fund—Lydgate's Siege of Thebes, 
a good but imperfect MS. of the fifteenth century. 

Of the other MSS. purchased during the year, 
the following may be mentioned: Ro. Creighton, 
Public Orator. Epistolae et orationes, 1627-38. 
Hebrew Prayer-book with commentary (German 
rite). Dated 1399. Notabiliadecretalium. English 
writing, Area 1300. Statute: registrant brevium 
(fourteenth century). Eleven Persian MSS. 
Ohrysostomus in Matthaeum (latine), on paper. 
1437. With book-plate of le duo de Dalberg. 
The front cover was lined with a leaf of an eleventh 
century MS., containing a Greek-Latin Glossary 
almost identical with that printed as Fragmentum 
Bruxellense by G. Goetz in vol. iii. of the ‘ Corpus 
Glossariorum Latinorum,’ but presenting an earlier 
and better text. The. other half of the sheet, 
which was cut in strips to line the quires, 
contains a life of Virgil, ending with the words 
* honoravitque regem In carminibns suis.’ Then 
‘ Bocolicon interpretatur vita pastoralis,’ Ac. 
Vocabularium Latinum (thirteenth century). 
From Tr&ves. Oompotus et algorismus (metrics) 
(twelfth century). Calenaaxium (Vienne) 
(eleventh to twelfth century). Petrus Eispanus: 
parva logicalia (fourteenth oentury). Ars dialec- 
tlca (twelfth century). Psalterium (fourteenth 
century). Very imperfect. Chronicle (in English), 
genealogical; Adam to Edw. IV. On vellum. 
Curious early stamped binding. Three documents 
relating to Barnwell Abbey : (1) A computus roll 
of the year 15 Edw. I.; (2) A computus roll 

M ot the year 33 H. VI.; (3) Determination 
ng rights between the Prior of Barnwell 
and the Mayor of Cambridge (15—). Court rolls 
of Buckland Filleigh, an extensive series beginning 
early in the fourteenth century. 

“ Printed Books purchased: — Legends aurea. (H. 
Eggestein, : Strassburg, circa 1474.) Albertus 
de Eyb. Margarita poetica. (? G. Husner, 
Strassburg) Pinelli-Heber copy. J. Nider. 
Praeceptorium. (G. Husner, Strassburg, 
1476.) Aeneas Sylvius. Epietola ad Mahume- 
tum; Aug. Dathus. De variis loquendi 
flguris; Tho. Aquinas. Surnma de articulis fldei; 
Tho. Aquinas. De modo confitendi. Four editions 
unknown to Hain, printed at Cologne by Zell, area 
1470. Seneca de remediis fortuitorum. (Printer 
of Hist. S. Albani, Cologne, area 1471.) Fasci¬ 
culus temporam. (N. Gotz, Cologne, 1474 ) Im¬ 
perfect. Ro. Oaracdolus de Licio. De timore 
divinorum judicloram. (Cologne, area 1475.) 
Flores poetarum. (B. de Unckel, Cologne, area 
1480.) OyrUlus. Liber quadripartitus. (J. Koel- 
hoff, Cologne, area 1477.) Formularium procura- 
torum. (J. Koelhoff, Cologne.) Sophologium. 
(Cologne, area 1475.) Liber poenttentialis, Formi- 
caiios Johannis Nider. and Ganfridus de Trano. 
(All by J. Guldenschaff, Cologne.) Passio undecim 
millium virginum. (H. Bomgart, Cologne, 149—.) 
Speculum stultorum. (Cologne, 1499.) Aristotelis 
Categories, Ac. (A. Keller, Augsburg, 1479.) 
Belial zu deutsch. (A. 8org, Augsburg, 1481.) 
Gerson super Oantica caatiooram. (Nuremberg, 
1470.) Jo. Nider. Manuale confessorum. De 
moral! lepra. (Nuremberg.) The Kloss copies, 
rubricated 1471. Manipmus curatorav. (O. 
Fyner, Esslinger, 147—.) Eusebius Cremonensis 
de morte Hieronymi; and Henricus de Gorlchem. 
Both printed with the types used by C. Mancz 
zu Blaubiirren. Hugo de 8. Victore. Rubricated 
1473. Joh. de Garlandia. Synonyma. (J. and 
C. Hist; Speyer, area 1480.) Dr. Kloss’s copy. 
Dialogue de libertate ecclesiastics. (Super Rychen- 
stein, 1477.) This can hardly be Reichenstein in 
Silesia, as 6eems to be usually supposed. It must 
bo near Cologne. Columella. A very early edition 
(? Romo). Not in Hain. Fra. de Tlatea. Opus 
restitutionum, Ac. (Venice, 1472.) Tho. Aquinas. 
Summa theologian. (A. Stendael, 1473.) Ant. 
Andreoe super metaphysicam, Ac. (A. de Strata, 
Venice, 1481-2.) Ger. Cremonensis. Theories 
planetaram. (D. Fuscos, Bononiae, 1480.) 
Statute Veronae. (Vinoentiae, 1475.) Spiritus 
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de Peiusia. Altro Marte. (Vicenza, 1489.) Petr, 
de Natalibua. Oatalogus sanctorum. (Vicenza, 
1493.) Cepolla de serritutibus, &c. (Pans, 1481.) 
Aug. Dathus. Blegantiolae, and ten other gram¬ 
matical tracts in the volume. (Italy, circa 1480.1 
Exempla sacra scripturae. (Paris, circa 1472-3.) 
Legends aurea. (Oranz, Gering, and Friburger, 
Paris, circa 1476). CJicero de Finibus. (P. Oaesaris 
and J. Stoll, Paris, 1477.) Quattuor novissima. 
(A. Cayllaut, Paris, circa 1485.) Aurea expositio 
hymnorum. (P. Levet, Paris, .) Bona ven¬ 
ture. Vita Christi. (Mark of M. Jameerart.) 
Laguillon damour divin. (Paris, 1499.) Bar- 
tholomaeus Anglicus. De proprietatibus rerum 
(in Spanish). (Toulouse, 14947) Mutilated for 
the woodcut initials. Libellus do acoentibus. 
(f Deventer, circa 1480.) Augustinus de contemptu 
mundi. (Deventer, 1495.) A fragment — Slain 
•2079. Preecordiale saoerdotum. (Zwolle, circa 
1495.) J. Verius de conceptions B.M.V. 
(? Zwolle, 1497.) Den berch van gouwen. Leyden 
(circa 1500.) Poggii Facetiae. (M. Goes, Ant- 
werpiae, 1480.) This book carries this press back 
a year. Oatho cum commento. (G. Leeu, Antw. 
1486.) Kransz. Oratio in laudem 8. Pauli. 
(?Antw. circa 1500.) Prague Missal (imperfect). 
1508. Galeni Uber de naturalibus facultatibus, 
Thoma Linacre interprets (imperfect). (B. Pynson, 
London, 1523.) Simeon ben Chelbo Kara. Yalkot. 
(Salomes, 1526-7.) Tassin. Plans et profile des 
villea de France, &c. 9 vols. (Paris, 1636.)” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Co hm a nvillb, Souvenirs intima de Xme. C, razaonondc 
OnstaveFlaubert. Paris: FerrouL loir. 

Dabmkstrtrs, James. Critique et politique. Paris: Caimans 
LCvy. 8 fr. 80. 

Dbiestrv, J. ran. La Harche historlque de Lille (1898). 
Lille: Quant!. 100fr. 

Gavreov, Gustave. La Vie attiztiqae. 4e Bdrie. Paris: 
Dentu. 5 ft. 

Geruzzz, Fa-si, A pied, it chevai,en vottuze. Paris: Calmann 
Ldvy. 6 fr. 

Ga'VAiET, F. A. La UGopde antique dans le chant de 
I’Egliae latine. Paris: Hoard. 96 fr. 

Gtp. LeC cdut d’Ariane. Paris: CalmannLdvy. 8fr. 60 . 

Kohler. J. Der Urzprung der Mehudmnaage. Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer. 8 M. 

Lacboiz, L. Yankees et Canadians: impressions de voyage 
en Am&ique. Paris: Lrooffre. 8 fr. 

Licbat, H„ et Alph. Dbfrabre. Epidanre: reetanrallen et 
description. Paris: lby & Hotteroz. 103 fr. 

Pbbbodil. E. de. A Vol de vdlo: aventures de denx record- 
men de Paris it Vienne. Paris: FUmmarion. 8 fr. 60 . 

Booas, Ch. Thomas Carlyle. Bin GedenhUatt zur 100. 
wiederkehr eeines Geburtstages. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck. 1M. 90. 

THEOLOGY. 

Patbolooia syriaca, acenrante E. Grafflc. PareL Tom. I., 
cnine textum s}riaonm vecallnm signis instrnxit, latine 
vertit, no tie illnstrsvit J. Parisot. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
98 fr. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

Abhatoloiob., hietoriiche. Vlt. Die Heizogsgewalt der 
EnUsehofe v. Eoln in Westfalen aeit dem J. 1180 bis 
zom Ausgange d. it. Jahrh., v. M. Jansen. Hiiachen: 

LUnebnrg: tU. 60 . 

Cauv. J. Mitnz- u. Geldgeechiehte der Btadt Strasaburg im 
Uittelalter. Btrassbnrg: Triibner. (K. 

Daddbt, a. 1st Polioe et lee Chonans sons le Oonsniat et 
l’Bmpire. Paris: Flon. 8 fr. 60. 

Guibbbt, L. Nouveau recueil de Eeglstres domestiques 
limousine et marchois. T. 1. Paris: Pioard. 7 fr. 50. 

Kbibs et Moris. Campagnes dans les Alpea pendant la 
Bdvolution. 1791-6. Paris: Plon. 18fr. 

LAHt>TAasvBBHASDLUsaas u. Landtagsbeechlilsae, die btihm- 
isehen, vom J. 1696 an bis auf die Neuzeit. VIII. 1699- 
1891. Prag: Bivn&c. 16 H. 

Liohtmberoeb, Andrd. Le Socialiame an XVHIo BiOole. 
Paris: Alcan. 7 It. 60. 

PiBo^Oh^-Premersptinripesd’docnomiepolitique. Paris: 

Biizlib, 8. Die bayerieohe Folitik im schmalkaldischen 
Kriege. UOnchen: Frans. 8 M. 30. 

BBBAPBur, H. Des Oberaten Both Anschlag auf Llvland 
«gWs „ »n Betow zur Gerchfahte /urfO,at G«,g 
Wilhelms v. Brandenburg. Konigabog: Koch. 1M. 60. 

TJbkcbdbzbuch der Btadt n. Landichaft Ziliich. 8. BA 
9. Halfte. Zarich: Fdeo. 7 M. 60. 

Voobl, G. Die Oekonomik d. Xenophon. Bine Vorarbeit f 
e. ^cbichteder grieeh. Oekcnomik. Erlangen: Heneke. 

W-.G. h V. ^Geschiohte^der Historiographle in der Schweiz. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bbefsld, O. UnterzuahuogeR ana dam Gesammtgebiete der 

uu. DieBt “ apUze - “• MQn>t » : 

1 ’iX a 6 asu. 1 — •Jrerinre dn protoplaama, et les thdories 

1SS3?* JT*— a * u 

Be,0m - 

8 b ™I’OrogdniedeUTerw. Turin: Oiansen. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Hibt. H. Der lndogermanisehe Akzeut Btrassbnrg: 
Triibner. 9 H. 

WiBBAcnsB, F. Die tragiieheIronic d.Bophokles. HUnehen: 
Buehholz. 1M. 60. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE KALENDAB IN GALBA A. XVm. 

Cambridge: June 99,1895. 

Without seeing the above MS., to which Mr. 
Whitley Stokes refers in this week’s Academy, 
I hesitate to say anything that might seem 
on attempt on my part to differ from Buch a 
scholar. But as, from certain peculiarities in the 
spelling of its Latinity, Mr. Stokes argues that 
the MS. is Irish rather than Anglo-Saxon, I 
take the liberty to refer him to the eighth- 
century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary, preserved 
in C. C. C., Cambridge, which I published for 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
in 1890. In the Introduction to that work 
(pp. xx.-xxxix.), I drew up systematic tables 
of the peculiarities in the spelling of the Latin 
of that Glossary, with the object of making 
them of some use to students of mediaeval ana 
classical Latin. 

On referring to these tables Mr. Stokes will 
see that the peculiarities of which he speaks 
are absolutely the same as those found in the 
Corpus Glossary. This latter work, which 
contains several hundreds of Anglo-Saxon 
words, and is written in Anglo-Saxon half¬ 
uncials, belonged in the thirteenth oentury to 
the St. Augustine’s Library at Canterbury, so 
that we may fairly assume that it was Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship. If it be argued that this 
Glossary may have been written after all by an 
Irish monk residing in the Canterbury monas¬ 
tery, I may point out that all the peculiarities 
collected by Mr. Stokes from the above Kalendar, 
and by myself from the Corpus Glossary, ocour 
also in the Catholicon Anglicanum, dated 1483, 
and published in 1882 by the Camden Society. 
With regard to this Glossary (and an Additional 
MS. 15,562 in the British Museum) Irish work¬ 
manship is out of the question, in fact, these 
peculiarities, which are nothing but organic 
changes, attributable to the pronunciation of 
vowels and consonants by successive soribes, 
pervade Latin MSS. and documents of all kinds 
and of all European countries during the 
middle ages, and live on for centuries. The 
dictionaries of Du Cange, Diefenbach, &o., teem 
with them; and the careful study of them is 
of immense value to editors of mediaeval works 
and documents, and of classical authors whose 
works were transcribed daring the middle ages. 
But to found an argument on them as to the 
particular locality and origin of MSS., without 
other data to rely upon, requires great caution. 
Mr. Stokes’s first reason (the form of the letter 
n) does not hold; his second and fourth I 
cannot now discuss. 

J. H. Hessels. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ 8HOTTEEY.” 

Oxford: Jane 99,1896. 

Mr. McClure appears still to think it possible 
that Shottery may mean the “ford” of some 
people or some things unknown, the first 
element of the name being to him quite obscure. 
May I be allowed to point out that there 
cannot possibly be any doubt about the mean¬ 
ing of the last syllable of the name of this 
village. Geographical considerations decide 
that -ry cannot represent the Old Celtic rit- 
(Welsh rhyd), and have meant originally “ a 
ford.” They prove incontestably that the 
termination represents O.E. rtS, and must have 
meant originally “ a little running brook.” 

Let Mr. McClure just glance at the Ord¬ 
nance Survey; he will see that Shottery is not 
s situated on the river Avon, but lies away from 


the river about a mile, the nearest “ ford ” 
being the one which gave the name to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. There never could have been a 
‘ ‘ ford ” at Shottery. Mr. MoClure will also see 
from the Ordnance Survey that there is still a 
ri«, “ a little running brook,” that flows past 
the old home of Anne Hathaway. Shottery 
was doubtless a little English settlement, re¬ 
ceiving an English name from the family first 
dwelling there. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


azz jrwxvu.mciLxj.a run ay a A r naan., 

Hobday, July 8.4 pjn. Egypt Exploration Fond : « Basest 
Examtionz at Dt'r el Bakri,” by lb. Edouard Neville. 
Tuesday, J nly 9, 8 p.m. British School of Aiehaeolocy at 
Athens. 

Friday, July 19,4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fond : “Recent 
Exaayauoaa at D6r elBanri,” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 
Saturday, July 18,8.15 p m. B rtanlc: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SOIENOE. 

Philo and Holy Scripture; or the Quotations 
of Philo from the Books of the Old 
Testament. By Herbert Edward Byle, 
Hnlsean Professor of Divinity, Cam¬ 
bridge. (Macmillans.) 

Pbof. Byle’s book oonsists of an introduction 
of thirty-four pages, followed by 312 pages 
of text, with indices. In §§ 1 and 2 of the 
former he handles in a lucid way Philo’s 
date, his treatment of Holy Soripture, and 
his Canon thereof, and his general relation 
to the text of the LXX. as variously handed 
down in the chief Uncial MSS. In t«ro 
more sections we have a useful exposition 
of Philo’s formulae of citation, and a list of 
the authorities used by Prof. Byle for his 
work. The main part of the work which 
follows is a careful enumeration, in order, 
of the texts which occur in the Greek text 
of Philo as edited by Thomas Mangey. In 
the text these are given in the order in 
which they follow one another in the Bible ; 
but the index gives a list of them as they 
occur seriatim in each of Philo’s several 
books; and the whole is arranged in a handy 
and systematic wav. 

Prof. Byle jusuy remarks in his intro¬ 
duction that 

“ Philo’s testimony to the LXX. text has the 
twofold value of being earlier, by more than 
two centuries, than our earliest extant MS. ; 
and of being derived from a non-Christian, a 
Graeco-Judaic source, separate in time and. 
character from the great mass of other 
evidence.” 

It is thus of great use for the student of the 
LXX. to have a compilation like this, from 
which he can see in a moment how Philo 
read any particular text, supposing him to 
have cited it at all. The book might thus 
have been entitled “ Philo’s LXX., or, see¬ 
ing how few are his citations from the rest 
of the Old Testament, “ Philo’s Pentateuch.” 

On p. 46 of his Introduction, Prof. Byle 
says : “ In the following collection of quota¬ 
tions Mangey’s text is followed.” For the 
bulk of Philo’s writings the student has, 
indeed, no other choioe than to follow 
Mangey; hut it would often have made 
Prof. Byle’s conclusions less provisional in. 
character than they must (unhappily) be 
regarded, if he had used the better texts of 
parts of Philo which have been printed 
during the last thirty years. These aare : 
(1) Tischendorf’s edition of a considerable 
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part of the treatise Be Specialism* legibus 
and of the Be Posteritate Caini. (2) Cohn’s 
edition of the Be Opificio Mtmdi. (3) A 
papyrus of about the sixth century 
found at Coptos and edited by V. Scheil 
(Paris, 1893), containing the Quit Rerum 
Bivinarum Mere* and the Be Sacrijiciit 
Abeli* el Caini. (5) The rich collection of 
Fhilonean fragments, chiefly out of the 
commentaries (lost in Greek) on Genesis 
and Exodus, edited by Prof. Rendel Harris 
(Cambridge, 1886). (6) The similar col¬ 

lection, comprising many before unedited, 
published from MS. Catenae by Dr. Paul 
Wendland (Berlin, 1894). 

By neglecting the last two sources, Prof. 
Ryle detracts from the completeness of his 
collection; for they often contain the 
original Greek of texts of which he can 
only print Anchor’s Latin version of the 
Old Armenian text. Reference to the printed 
editions I have mentioned of five of Philo’s 
treatises would have equally enhanced the 
value of the data which Prof. Ryle wishes 
to present to students. Take the following 
on p. 53 of his book: 

b inf Bis troo rokvs tripUpa, stvvBiytsm <pi<ntuv rl 
Hoi, WcrroTB, iAotit, lyb> SI iiriktbooptai Srtie oos, i 
Si bios /too 5 iu TTiS oiKtrltos /xov Kkifpovo/iiieu 
H* . . . (Quit Serum JDiv. Hern, i. 473). 

Here in his notes Prof. Ryle remarks that 
7To\i>« <orat a<f>6Spa is read in the LXX. ; 
and this is what the Papyrus here actually 
reads. In regard to Airtkeva-opai, Prof. 
Ryle notes in the Introduction (p. xxxix.) 
that it may be a primitive rendering after¬ 
wards discarded. But the Papyrus has 
airoXvopai, which is in the LXX., and is no 
doubt what Philo here wrote. Then the 
Papyrus has 6 8« wos Mao-ex r>/s oixoyeVovs 
pov, which is obviously right, Maugey 
having already conjectured Mao-ex, as Prof. 
Ryle notes at the foot of the page. The 
Papyrus farther preserves this order just 
above Siairora, ri fioi Suxrtis. So on p. 152 
Prof. Ryle has: 

'Atp' ot Ktriplufitu kakijeai irpbs *apaii hr 1 Tcp o’f 
orip.an, tubcuot r by A air xol ovk t pp van sly kaiy oov 
Serum Div. Heret, i. 476). 

Here the Papyrus has 

bip' ol i-)2t t opt bopai irpbs *apab> AaAijtrai iwl rf 
ivipoLii oov, in. r. A., xol ovk ipbtra. 

So profoundly does an older text modify 
the evidence. 

Instances like the above maybe found by 
the score in these five treatises: e.g., the 
citations from the Be Jfundi Opif. given on 
pp. 7 and 8 might have been set right from 
Cohn’s edition; those from the Be Poiteri- 
fale Caini on pp. 27, 274, 76, 242, 49, 146, 
235, from Tischendorf’s Philonea ; from the 
Papyrus those from the Quie Rerum Div. 
Mere* on pp. 53, 99, 163, 175, 199, 229, 
230, 54, 152, 77, 118, 115, 19, 9, 273. 
This, although I have only compared a few 
passages. It must not, of course, be assumed 
that these newer editions, still less the 
Papyrus, are always right. Yet I believe 
that fully half the evidence, as given in 
these five works of Philo, would have stood 
differently in Prof. Ryle’s pages, had he 
consulted the newer texts which I name, 
and not confined himself so rigorously to 
JMangey’s—in these five books, antiquated— 
(text. If the work could have been delayed 


for a few months, until Oohn and Wend- 
land’s first volume of their new recension of 
Philo’s works appears, the citations in the 
whole of the first 250 pages or so of 
Maugey’s first volume might have been 
given critically, and with finality. 

However, these are all blemishes which 
can easily be got rid of in the second edition 
of this useful book, which will be absolutely 
necessary as soon as the new recension, of 
which I have spoken, is completed and 
issued. In that second edition it will also 
be well to add the chief variants which the 
best families of Philo’s text present in any 
one passage. As Prof. Ryle’s book is 
intended as an aid to the critical study of 
the sacred text, this will be essential. It 
will also be found that in not a few cases, 
especially in the mystical commentaries on 
Exodus and Genesis, the solution or Auo-is 
implies another text than that which ap¬ 
pears in the lemma or £ynyea. In such 
oases the latter has been conformed to texts 
with which the scribes were familiar; and 
great caution must be had in stating the 
evidence. 

We can only hope that that new recension 
of Philo will soon appear, which is necessary 
before Prof. Ryle can give the requisite 
finality to his work. Meanwhile “ dimi- 
dium facti qui ooepit habet.” With all its 
inevitable shortcomings, Prof. Rylo’s work 
will be welcome to critics of the LXX., and 
I hope it will also stimulate more theological 
students to read Philo. For he is an author 
who, if necessary to the unravelling of 
problems of Septuagintal criticism, is yet 
more essential to a right understanding of 
the origin and growth of the leading 
Christian dogmas. 

Peed. C. Conybeare. 


A NEW ASSYRIAN STELE. 

Queen*’ College, Cambridge. 

In vol. xvi. of Maspero’s Recue.il de Travaux, 
Father V. Scheil, writing from Mossoul on May 
21, 1894, publishes a cuneiform text of great 
importance. It is a stele of Bel-kharran-bel- 
usur, admirably described by the learned writer, 
whose introduction, transcription, and notes 
are excellent at such a distance from literary 
apparatus. Destined apparently for Oonstanti - 
nople, we owe the Reverend Father warm 
thanks for apprising us so quickly of its con¬ 
tents. There can be no question of its value for 
an estimate of the internal affairs of Assyria. 

While we knew that the greater officials of 
the kingdom and the prefects of the chief cities 
took their turns with the king himself in giving 
name to the year, and while here and there we 
had glimpses of generals and ministers, as a 
rule all were eclipsed by the glory of the 
monarch. The tone of many of the despatches 
sent to the kings of Assyria is far from 
subservient; but though all along we have 
suspected that the empire was not the creation 
of the king and that his power was founded on 
the ability of his subordinates, he usually omits 
to state Ids indebtedness. 

In this inscription of Bel-kharran-bel-usur 
(Eponym in 741 b.c, and again in 727 b.o.) we 
see somewhat behind the scenes. Of this officer 
little is known beyond what he tells us here 
himself. As nsgir ekalli he ranks next to the 
Tartan NabCt-danin-ani under Tiglath-Fileser 
III., and later as prefect of Gozan at the 
accession of Shalmaneser IT. His name also 
occurs on a mutilated tablet, E. 12990, in the 


British Museum (Bezold Cat., E. Coll., vol. lit.) 
and possibly elsewhere. 

His own record is very remarkable. He 
founds a city, builds and endows its temple, 
gives it a constitution, supplies it with roads, 
apparently on his own initiative, at his own 
expense, and without any reference to his 
monarch beyond a formal acknowledgment of 
his subordinate rank. He calls his city after his 
own name; he blesses the successor who shall 
respect his monuments and the freedom of his 
city on the one hand, while he curses the 
carelesB or mischievous custodian of posterity 
on the other, with a regal grace. His 
reference to his position as due not solely to 
Tiglath-Pileser, but to “his lords in their 
high commission and assured favour,” seems to 
point to something short of absolute monarohv. 
Perhaps at that time the king was only 
primus inter pares ; and it is at least note¬ 
worthy that Tiglath-Pileser takes care to 
record that certain of his conquests were 
assigned to the province of the Tartan or of the 
Rab-bi-lul, a compliment subsequent monarchs 
do not find it necessary to pay. 

Father Scheil’s transcription of the text, as he 
publishes it, is very doubtful in places, and his 
version does not agree perfectly with either. 
The text, if correotly copied, was carelessly 
inscribed, so I append a new version of the 
text, with some noteB explanatory of my 
rendering, trying to be as literal as possible: 

1. Marduk, great lord, king of the gods, holder 

of the ends of heaven and earth, 

2. Populator of cities, establisher of towns, 

universal ordainer of the temples of the 
gods; 

3. Nabd, scribe of the gods, wielder of the 

glorious tablet-style, bearer of the tablet of 
the destiny of the gods, 

4. Director of the Iglgi and the Anunnaki, 

donor of sustenance, giver of life ; 

5. Mamas, light of the lands, judge of all cities, 

protection of regions; 

C. Bln, blight shiner of heaven and earth, 
bearer of the upraised horns, who clothes 
himself with brightness ; 

7. Istar of the stars, brightness of heaven, to 

whom prayer is universally good, who 
receives petitions. 

8. The great gods, to all of them, hearers of his 

prayer, hu helpers, his lords : 

9. BSl-kharran-bel-u* r, nagir of the palace of 

Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, venerator 
of the great gods, 

10. There sent me forth the mighty lords with 

their high commission and assured favour. 

11. A city in the wilds and the wastes I chose, 

from its foundation to its roofs, verily I 
finished. 

12. A temple I made, and the shrine of the 

great geds therein I raised, 

13. Its temen, I like a piler of a mountain 

founded, I settled its foundation for ever 
and ever, 

14. Dur-Bel-kharran-bSl-u«ur, ia the tongue of 

the people I called its name, I directed 
roads to it, 

15. An inscription I wrote, and the image of 

the gods on the top I made, in the dwelling 
of the divinity I set up 

16. Endowments, sacrifices, incense for those 

gods I established for ever. 

V V V 

17. Who ever hereafter that Asaor, games, 

Marduk and llamm&n, shall graciously 
name and send there. 

18. Bestore the ruins of the city, of this temple, 

the endowments and sacrifices of those gods 
thou shalt not discontinue, 

19. Of that city its freedom I made, its crops 

shall not be tom up, its com shall not be 
trodden down; 

20. And its waters to another canal he shall not 

divert, border and boundary he shall not 
damage. 

21. The young of the cattle and sheep he shall 

not seize, on the people that dwell in its 
midst impost 
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22. And amice he shall aot impose, nor anything 

else upon them set forth, 

23. Mastery over them let him not exercise, and 

thou ehalt not remora the stele from its 
place, 

24. In another place thou shalt not set, nor cause 

to enter a place of seclusion nor break it: 

25. In the dust thou ehalt not hide, in the waters 

thou shalt not sink it, smear it with bitumen 
nor burn it with fire : 

26. The inscription thou shalt not erase. The 

gods whose names in the inscription of the 
monument are written 

27. In the commotion of conflict and battle, the 

storm of slaughter, the overthrow of Lubaru, 
the bringer of death, 

28. When thy bands are upraised shall hear thy 

prayers, go as thy helpers. 

29. The alterer of my writing and name, may 

Assur, SamaH, Lubaru, Bam man 

80. Great gods to nought (to annihilation) may 
they never forgive him. 

As I have endeavoured to make dear by my 
translation, the original seribe was singularly 
careless. He had not the least hesitation in 
ohanging from “ he shall ” to “ thou shalt ” in 
the middle of a sentence; though Father Scheil 
made him appear worse than he is. In 1. 30 
he evidently meant to say, “ the Great Gods 
shall bring him to nought and after writing 
adi ulli, “ to nought,” the scribe added Id base, 
“not being”—its equivalent in his phrase- 
book, no doubt. But this effort caused him to 
forget that the great gods were in suspense for 
a verb, and he left them so. The whole in¬ 
scription is made up of stock phrases, to which 
many parallels could be quoted; the small 
ohanges introduced are noteworthy. In 1. 29, 
if the text is correctly edited, he wrote Lubara 
(as the plague deity is usually called) in place 
of Mardnk—unless, because he regarded it as 
impossible to conceive of Marduk as “a 
curser,” he must have done so in error. In 
1. 13 the text gives kima Zdpik sadi for the usual 
leima Zipik Zadi, whioh would mean “like the 
(heap or) mass of a mountain ” : this can only 
mean “ like one heaping up a mountain.” In 
1. 17 the text gives uma/ru mat; to render 
“ shall send to the land ” seems unwarrantable. 
I am inclined to think that mat Bhonld be read 
Zadda as in the Nimrod epos; and to con¬ 
jecture the rendering “ there.” 

It is possible that mat is a copyist’s error 
for Zu, or that we Bhould supply some part of 
kaZddu in the sense of “approach.” Perhaps 
the st41e is damaged and only shows the three 
first wedges of ma. In 1. 24 occurs the 
expression bit asdki, which I render “place 
of seclusion.” Parallel expressions in the 
historical texts of the Assyrian monarchs, 
regarding the deprecated fate of an inscription, 
fix the meaning as “ a place where it could not 
be seen.” Father Scheil thinks asdki no other 
than the Heb. hostq. But Assyrian has usukku 
as “a place cut off, enolosed,” and bit asdki 
need mean nothing more. In 1. 25 for stjd 
Father Scheil read irteq ; but the ideogram also 
means zaraqu, “ to sprinkle,” and sapdnu, “ to 
cover.” It was not to be plastered over with 
bitumen. The whole line I transcribe iuci epiri 
Id takattum ina me Id tanaddi [not addi] iddii 
Id tasapanni, ina iZati Id taZarap. In 1. 30 
Father Scheil reads TUKas = iZu, it may also be 
read raZu, 

# If we suppose the munakir to be nomina¬ 
tive, the common phrase would be o-o iZu ri-i- 
mu, “ may he never have favour.” I have 
supposed the gods to be referred to, and 
transcribe a-a irsu-Za riimu : rain riimu 
is a favourite phrase for granting pardon in 
the historical texts. But in other transcrip¬ 
tions Father Scheil is certainly wrong, thus in 
1. 16: gih-sub-ba is = t'Zqu, and has the 
general sense of “ endowment.” The word he 
transcribes tarrinnu is surely qudh-rinnu, from 
\/qdhr, common Semitic root for “smoke,” 


“ inoense.” In 1. 4 a-ie-ir is not an ideogram, 
but simple Assyrian a sir —see Delitzsch 
(H.W.B., p. 148). In 1. 11 mad-baru is an 
impossible reading, although Delitzsch [A.O., 
p. 175) seems to admit it as a by-form of mud- 
baru. It is nad-baru, from the same root. In 
1. 26 we read (abdn) na-ru-a khartu. Father 
Scheil seems to have been entirely at fault with 
khartu, which is — Zuatu clearly here, as in 
Knudtzon Assyrische Otbete, p. 16. 

C. H. W. Johns. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ax the last meeting of the Geological Society 
for the present session, held on June 19, Prof. 
W. Dames, of Berlin, was elected a foreign 
member, and Dr. P. Groth, of Munich, a 
foreign correspondent. 

Thk completion of the “ Challenger ” volumes 
has been fittingly celebrated by Natural Science, 
which has transformed itself tor the occasion 
into a special “Challenger” number. It con¬ 
tains an account of the services of this greatest 
of oceano-graphical expeditions to science and 
navigation. It is written by a large number 
of specialists, and illustrated with many of the 
original woodcuts. The edition of the number 
was exhausted within a week of publication, 
but another one is now being printed, and will 
soon be in the hands of the public. It is a 
very attractive popular summary, and serves 
the useful purpose of informing the public how 
the comparatively small vote of its money has 
been applied with unparalleled results. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Punctually to date, the Clarendon Press 
has issued on July 1 another sectional part of 
the New English Dictionary. This is the third 
quarterly part of Dr. Murray’s letter D, which 
now covers 216 pages; while Mr. Bradley has 
brought out two parts of the letter F. We are 
assured that the remainder of both is far 
advanced, so that we may expect soon to have 
before us the whole of the first five letters of 
the alphabet. The present part runs from 
“ deject ” to “ depravation,” whioh oannot be 
considered a very interesting portion of the 
language. Out of 1269 main words included, 
less than ten are of Old English origin, the 
chief being “dell,” “delve,” “dempster,” 
“ den,” and “ dene.” The rest, of oourse, are 
of Latin origin, usually through the French. 
But their importance in our present vocabulary 
is testified by “ delay,” “delegate,” “delicate,” 
“delight,” “deliver,” “demand,” “depart,” 
“ depend,” and their derivatives. With regard 
to the original transitive sense of “depart,” 
Dr. Murray calls attention to the old phrase in 
the marriage service, “till death us depart,” 
whioh was altered in the Prayer Book of 1662 
to the present form, “ till death us do part.” 
He also comments upon the displacement of 
“ depeaoh,” the representative of French 
dipecher, by “despatch,” from Italian dis- 
pacciare. Other words of historical interest 
here discussed by him are: “delf,” “delta,” 
“demarcation,” “demesne,” “demise,” “demo¬ 
crat ” (which dates only from the French 
Revolution), “Demogorgon” (of which the 
etymology is very doubtful), “ demon,” “dene- 
hole ” (probably derived from the Danes, not 
from “den”), “dengue fever” (apparently a 
Spanish adaptation of a Swahili word), 
“ denizen,” and “ deodand.” Finally we may 
mention—for Dr. Murray has not disdained to 
do so—that the total number of illustrative 
quotations in this section is 6880, as compared 
with 495 in Johnson, 784 in Richardson, 685 in 
Cassell’s Encyclopaedic, 1138 in the Century, 
and 166 in Funk’s Standard Dictionary. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabbthax Soccstt.— [Wednesday, Jwu 5.) 
Fbbdbkick Boons, Esq., in the chair.—Ur. W. 
Francis Aitken read a paper on “Ben Jenson's 
Comedies." These comedies—or dramatic satires 
—were, he said, of such special growth, their 
roots were so deep down in the England of another 
age, that, to appreciate their full significance, one 
must have apprehended clearly the spirit of the 
period in which the plays were written, and 
also of those other epochs from whose varied 
histories Jonson drew the pigments wherewith he 
sought to illustrate the moods or “ humours" 
around him. It was, moreover, incumbent upon 
the serious and conscientious student to know 
this author's entire works, before he oould 
really take the measure of the man to whose 
Titanic brain they owed their issue. Jonaon’s 
career was as chequered as his talents were 
diversified; it was as fitful and fretful as the sky 
before a storm; its casual brilliance was over¬ 
shadowed by clouds of contumely, which pursued 
him beyond the grave, and hovered around his 
memory even to-day. It had been said of him 
that he had a grim intellectual relish for the role 
of Ishmael; but, surely, his saturnine humour 
must have owed more to the influence of heredity 
and experience than to mere caprice. Ben was 
proud—honoured blood more than station—but he 
had no soorn for honest poverty. “ No great work, 
or worthy of praise or memory,” he had said, “ but 
came out of poor cradles.” He had told them he 
was “ poorly brought up ” ; and in this phrase 
they caught a glimpse, as it were, of the medita¬ 
tions of the big-boned ungainly boy, with his 
supra-sensitive and self-conscious temperament as 
he wended his wav from the private school in St. 
Martin’s-lane and, later, from the old monastic 
walls of historic Westminster, to his humble home 
in Hartshorn-lane or Christopher-alley, a locality 
now known as Northumberland-street, Charing- 
cross. In the college sohool at Westminster, 
under the guidance and protection of the illus¬ 
trious Camden, who was possibly a friend of the 
poet’s father, Ben Jonson acquired, side by side 
with his reverence for the wit and wisdom of the 
ancients of Greece and Borne, a regard for that 
monkish learning which resulted eventually in 
those “humble gleanings after the Fathers,” 
which, in after years, were made to do involuntary 
homage to the execrated Vulcan. Between the 
peculiar pangs of sizardom, or what amounted to 
that condition, and lack of sympathy at home, 
Ben’s natural taciturnity found little beneficial 
relief from the sights and sounds in the midst of 
which hie early daye were spent. As the Tam- 
burlaine of Marlowe was a oonfusion of romantic 
heroism with the characteristics of the dramatist's 
personality, so Ben Jonson’e men and women 
were in essence the kalcidosoopio refractions of 
his surroundings duringthe most impressionable 
period of his life, when Westminster was a lurking- 
place of cosmopolitan ruffianism and rascality, as 
well as a seat of learning. In the city—then 
wonderfully picturesque, despite its plague spots— 
strange new vices were taking root, which had been 
brought from Venice and other continental centres. 
To its topographical and other features Jonson's 
plays were full of references. While at one end 
of London, at that time, there were the slums of 
Westminster, at the other were the unsavoury 
ropewalks, taverns, and byways of Wapping. It 
required no great stretch of imagination to con¬ 
ceive a picture of young Ben, in a moment of choleric 
discontent, listening in one of these black-fronted 
taverns or ale-houses, or maybe in a Bankside 
bear-garden, to the vapourings of a BobadQl of 
the hour, the yoimg scholar's combative spirit 
kindling amain against the hated Spaniards till he 
resolved to fly from those ills he had had to bear 
to others that he knew not of in the English ser¬ 
vice in Flanders. In playing in grim earnest the 
part of the soldier, Ben Jonson gained a new and 
more comprehensive insight into the true character 
of that profession, which he afterwards declared he 
“ loved ” : an experience which enabled him to hit 
off to a nicety the characteristics of those sham sons 
of Mars who, “ full of strange oaths,” were wont to 
strut or swagger in St. Paul's, or frequent the 
taverns and lodging-houses on the Surrey-aide. 
With artistic ideals undiminished, and vaster than 
his power of development, Ben Jonson—now barely 
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out of hia teem—returned from the theatre of war 
to that of die metropolis, recalled, perhaps, by the 
seoond widowhood of his mother. He had appar¬ 
ently, little or no resources save those oil his 
maseiTe intellect; and his parts, as Fuller had said, 
were not so ready to run of themselves as to answer 
to the spur. Comparative if not actual poverty, and 
the increased expenses caused by his marriage at this 
critical period of his career, provided the necessary 
spur to action. How was he to live P Around him, 
in teeming solution, was the material for the 
exercise of his dramatic instincts. After his failure 
as an actor—a failure where even Shakspere was 
not a success—and wearied of the tiresome business 
of furnishing “ adycions ” to and refurnishing the 
plays of others, Jonson resolved to adapt the 
modem stage as far as was possible to the models 
of the Old Comedy. Though indebted to Plautus, 
Terenoe, and Seneca, Jonson’a peculiar vein of 
humour seemed most in keeping with that of 
Aristophanes. The “father of the Old Comedy” 
has been credited with having forecast the “ new 
journalism,” and this distinction had, in a measure, 
been claimed by Hr. Swinburne for Jonson’a 
“Staple of News.” The Old Comedy criticised 
morals. It was personal and it was polemical. It 
touched politics, but it did not neglect philosophy. 
It pictured and satirised social life, and it recog¬ 
nised the claims of literature. The first play of 
Aristophanes, “The Revellers,” contrasted the 
new teaching of the Sophists, whose materialism 
threatened to rule everything in Greece, with the 
old simplicity of teaching. In Jonson’a initial 
comedy, “ Every Man in his Humour ’’—and also 
in “The Case is Altered,” whioh had a chrono¬ 
logical affinit y to the first-named play—the 
Elizabethan dramatist displayed a firm grip of the 
central features of contemporary life, with its 
newly-gotten hoards of untold wealth from Spanish 
galleon and from new lands In the East and the 
West; its intrigues, its sham mendicants, its 
“ soldiers ” who lived by their wits rather than by 
their swords; its Italianate vices and new-fangled 
braggadocio; its hawking mania and its passion 
for wfeat Cob called “ this filthy roguish tobacco.” 
“Every Man in bis Humour” was. In more than 
one respect, the best of Jonson’s comedies. There 
was in it more character than characterisation, more 
humour as humour was understood to-day, more 
wit that was not synonymous with mere ingenuity 
or invention than was met with in Jonson’s work 
as a role. Sympathy was excited ae well as 
laughter ; and there was, moreover, a depth of 
feeling 1 which one did not readily recognise In any 
other of Jonson’s comedies. Jonson’s aim was 
professedly two-fold, as it was unconsciously 
manifold. He not only aimed at satirising the 
follies and vices of his age, but also at a revolution 
in the drama itself. The construction of “ Every 
Mm fn hie Humour” (1598) was the result of a 
strenuous effort to supply an example, proving 
both the possibility and the desirability of recog- 
rtiminp tn dramatic composition the Aristotelian 
unities of time, place, and acting. In the immor¬ 
tal Bobadill —the most popular, possibly, and 
most widely known of Jonson’s stage sreations— 
Jonson had limned one of the most prominent 
creatorea of the town. Bobadfil's strange oaths 
recalled the famous passage regarding “ the seven 
ages ” in “As You Like It,” a play even more 
vividly called to mind by the soliloquy of the 
elder Kno’well (act ii., sc. 3 ), on the youthful 
waywardness of the hour. Having referred to 
Jonson’s relations with Marston, Dekker, and 
Daniel, the duel with Gabriel Spencer, the growth 
of the personal and satiric element discernible in 
“Every Man out of his Humour” (1599), 
“ Cynthia’s Bevels ” (1600), and “ The Poetaster ” 
(1601) having remarked on the patronage of 
Jonson by Elizabeth, and spoken of the so-called 
“ quarrel” between Jonson and Shakspere as 
having nothing contemptible about it save its 
ins ignifi canc e, Mr. Aitken said that Jonson had 
now cast some bitter bread upon the waters, 
without absolute malice aforethought, and not 
dreamhur of the possibilities of other days, when 
itwasto return to the aged poet with a hundred¬ 
fold bitterness. In the closing scene of the first 
act of “ Cynthia’s Revels” was caught a fine 
glirnpee of Jonson as “ prophet.” There was 
almost an echo of Jeremiah in the lines of Orites 

commencing: « 0 vanity 

How are thy painted Beauties doted on! &c. 


Ii it was the destiny of Shakspere to be the 
highest embodiment for all time of what the 
combined forces of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation produced in England, in Ben Jonson 
might be discerned the first really tangible 
symptoms of national decadence—the symptoms 
or the firstfroits, perhaps, of that reaction which 
Shakspere may have felt ooming when he wrote 
“ Macbeth,” “ The Tempest,” and “ Timon of 
Athens,” and, possibly, his sixty-sixth Sonnet, 
wherein he speaks of 

“ Strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-ty’d by authority.” 

—the decadence which found full embodiment 
in the gloomy masterpiece of Ford. Jonson’s 
qualities as oensor of his times reached the zenith 
of their power in “Volpone" (1605) and “The 
Alchemist ” (1610). The dedication of “ Volpone ” 
to the Universities had been utilised in deprecia¬ 
tion of Jonson. But there was manifest scope for 
the exercise of a drastic pen; and Jonson 
deplored, not the absence of poetry as such, but 
the failure of tbe contemporary muse, as a whole, 
to scourge vice with that vigour which his own 
robust intellect and general temperament joined 
with a section of popular opinion iu calling for. 
The year in which the dedication of “ Volpone ” 
was written (1607) was associated with 
Shakspere’s contribution to(“ Timon of Athens ” ; 
and it might be that Jonson’s personal character 
lent some of the colouring to the portrait 
Shakspere drew of the Athenian misanthrope. 
The central theme of “Timon of Athens’’and 
that of “Volpone” were in many respects 
identical. As the trencher friends of Timon lost 
their manhood in their lust of wealth and desire 
to gratify the baser senses, so Voltare, Oorbaocio, 
and Oorvino prostituted their humanity for the 
mere chance ol participating in the personality 
of the—as they believed—dying magnifico. 
The difference between the steward Flavius 
and the valet Mosca pointed the difference 
between the extreme methods of Jonson and the 
more humane and just methods of the older 
dramatist. It was paradoxical that in “ Volpone,” 
the play in whioh the detestable Lady Wouldbe 
figured, was to be met so sweet a character as 
Oella, the scene between whom and Volpone was 
singled out for especial praise. The Epilogue to 
“ Volpone ” might find a fitter place as introduc¬ 
tion to “The Silent Woman” (1609), the most 
mirth-provoking of all Jonson’s comedies. The 
doctrine of “thorough,” which in this play 
induced Jonson to divulge the secrets of the 
tiring-room, in the lines allotted to the rowdy, 
henpecked Captain Otter, as also the regrettable 
abuse of women which fell from the lips of the 
oaustic Truewit, were dwelt upon. In “The 
Alchemist” (1610), the rash, unreasoning gold 
hunger of the period was again baited by Jonson, 
though with more humour and less sayageness than 
in “ Volpone ”: greed went hand in hand with 
gullibility as subjects o( satire, and the dramatist 
showed how the vice and its victims were not 
peculiar to any one section of the community, 
and that superstition was as common as the lust of 
gold. Sir Epicure Mammon was a Gargantuan 
sensualist, whose dreams outrivailed those of the 
Arabian Shahrazfid and the imaginings of the 
medieval Faust. In the lines of the gamester 
Surly—especially those referring to the hocus 
pocua cant of Subtle and Face when endeavouring 
to hoodwink Sir Epicure Mammon—Jonson had 
discovered a finer vein of sarcasm than he had 
before shown. Buriy might not inaptly, perhaps, 
be described as the soul of wit. The ingenuity 
with which Sir Epicure Mammon, when fooled to 
the top of his bent, is led away by the strumpet 
Dol Common, and weighted by the wily Subtle 
with the failure of the “alchemist’s” bogus 
experiment, called for the most unreserved 
praise. The Anaidas and Tribulation Wholesome 
of “ The Alchemist,” as well as previous incidental 
references to the Puritans, prepared the way for 
the production, in 1614, of the Rabelaisian oomedy 
of “Bartholomew Fair,” with its portrait of that 
“ superlunatical hypocrite,” as Mr. Swin¬ 
burne called him, Brother Zeal of the 
I^nd Busy. The charge of gratuitous vulgarity 
whioh some had levelled against this comedy was 
combatted, and its truth emphasised. With 
“The Devil is an Ass” (1616), “The Staple of 


News,” (1625), and “The New Lon,” (1629), 
Jonson’s dramatic genius showed signs of falling 
off, though his “dotages” would compare to 
advantage with contemporary plays. Jonson’s 
satire on the methods of company promoters was 
admirable, as were also his portraits of Mrs. Fits 
Dottrell, and her husband, of Meeroraft, and of 
Lady Tailbush. How Jonson acquired bis vast 
erudition was still much of a mystery. He gave 
to the world the best of whioh he was capable, 
under circumstances far from conducive to the 
most congenial labour. He made himself master 
of his subjeots, though he lacked a sense of pro • 
portion which necessarily dwarfed Dryden’s 
eulogy of his “judiciousness.” It was curious 
that a man such as Jonson should find a counter¬ 
part in fiction in a woman, and that woman 
Fanny Burney. Hia ill-fortune and restlessness 
were emphasised by his mode of burial in the 
Abbey, and the disturbance to which his bones had 
been subjected. Unhappy, in that destiny had 
allotted Drummond, In a sense, as his Boswell, 
Jonson found a strenuous but injudicious champion 
in Gifford, who lacked the qualities of a satis¬ 
factory editor. The latest edition of Jonson’s 
plays might be described as an opportunity 
spoilt. Jonson still waited the advent of his 
editor. It was surely lamentable that, while so 
many lesser men had found such devoted service, 
justice had not yet been done to the genius of one 
who, call him what they would—poet, dramatist, 
satirist, critic, or philosopher—deserved rank, take 
him for all in all, as second only to Shakspere in 
the annals of English dramatic literature. Never 
, was epitaph more literally true than his—he was 
still to-day, as he was in his own time, in every 
sense, “ Bare Ben Jonson.”—A discussion followed, 
In which Mr.' Frederick Rogers, Mr. Rickard, Mr. 
Hutchison, Mr. Edminson,aad Mr. J. E. Baker took 

part. - 

Anthropological Institute.— {Tuesday, June 11.) 
Prop. A. O. Haddon delivered an address on the 
“ Natives of New Guinea.” He commenced by 
stating that the ethnography of our largest tropical 
insular protectorate is still largely unknown, 
although, thanks to the labours of tbe wise and 
energetic administrator, Sir W. MacGregor, and 
of the intrepid missionary, the Rev. James 
Chalmers, much information has recently come to 
hand. The object of the lecturer was to bring 
visually before his audience some of the ethno¬ 
graphical data which are now available for study. 
The people fall into two distinct groups: (1) the 
true Papuan of the Fly River and Papuan Gulf 
districts and of the mountain ranges. These are 
a uniformly dark, frizzly-haired people, with 
elongated skulls, most of whom scarify their akin. 
Sometimes numerous families live in immense 
houses, and there appears to be a good 
deal of club - life among the men. Very 
characteristic are the sacred or club-houses, often 
called temples, as is also the occurrence of sacred 
ceremonies at the initiation of lads into manhood : 
masks are worn at these functions, and the bull- 
roarer is swung and shown to the youths. The 
stone club is used all over British New Guinea, 
but the bow and arrow is confined to the Fly 
River and Papuan Gulf districts. (2) The natives of 
most of the coast of the south-east peninsula and 
of the archipelagoes beyond appear to belong to an 
immigrant stock, of which the former may have 
come from the New Hebrides and the latter from 
the Solomon Islands. They are usually lighter in 
colour than the true Papuans, often with 
broad skulls ; they tattoo their bodies 
and live in smaller houses. Initiation cere¬ 
monies, with the concomitant employment of 
masks and the bull-roarer, are absent. The bow 
and arrow are replaced by the spear, and shields 
are of universal occurrence. These natives have 
only recently learnt the use of tobacco, but they 
are inveterate betel chewers; the use of Kava is 
unknown. Unlike the Papuans, these people make 
pottery. The Western Papuans are a totomistic 
people, and animal forms are frequently represented 
in their decorative art. The coast Melanesian 
immigrants have a poor decorative art, devoid of 
animal or human motives ; whereas the island 
Melanesian settlers have a luxuriant art, with rich 
scroll designs derived from the frigate bi * l, which 
is the sacred bird of the West Pacific.—The lecture 
was illustrated with a large number of lantern 
elides. 
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Mitbobological. —( Wednetday, June 19.) 


R. Inwards, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
R. H. Curtis read a paper on “The Hourly 
Variation of Sunshine at Seven Stations in the 
British Isles,” which was based upon the records 
for the ten yean 1881-90. Falmouth is decidedly 
the most sunny station of the seven, having a daily 
average amount of sunshine of 4| hours. This 
amount is half an hour more than that recorded 
at Valencia, and three-quarters of an hour more 
than at Eew. Of the other four stations, 
Aberdeen,.the most northern, but at the same time 
a coast station, with 3 04 hours, has more than 
either Stonyhurst or Armagh, both inland stations; 
while Glasgow, with only 3 houn, or about a 
quarter of Its possible amount, has the smallest 
record of the seven, a result to some extent due to 
the nearness of the observatory to the large manu¬ 
facturing works with which the city of Glasgow 
abounds. At Valencia, Eew, Stonyhurst, and 
Armagh, the maximum duration is reached in May, 
the daily mean amount varying in the order named 
from 6} to 6 hours. At Falmouth and at the 
Scotch stations the increase goes on to June, when 
the mean duration at Falmouth reaches 71 hours, 
at Aberdeen 8} hours, and at Glasgow 5*6 hours. 
January and December are the most sunless 
months of the year. The most prominent feature 
brought out at all the stations is the rapid 
increase in the mean hourly amount of sunshine 
recorded during the first few hours following 
sunrise, and the even more rapid falling off again 
just before sunset.—Mr. H. Harries read a paper 
on "The Frequency, Size, and Distribution of 
Hail at Sea.” The author has examined a large 
number of ship’s logs in the Meteorological Office, 
and finds that hail has been observed tax all 
latitudes as far as ships go north and south 
of the equator, and that seamen meet with it over 
wide belts on the polar side of the thirty-fifth 
parallel. 


Historical. — (Thuriday, June 20.) 


Sia M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. Wilfred Powell on 
behalf of Dr. Gottfried Von Biilow, keeper of the 
Archives at Stettin, being a translation of the 
diary of Lupoid Vcn Wedel, during his visit to 
England and Scotland in the years 1584-85, which 
has been edited for the society by Dr. Von Biilow 
from the original MS. in the library of the Count 
of Osten.—Prof. Cunningham read a paper on the 
original roll of admissions to the Merchant Gild of 
Shrewsbury in the reigns of John and Henry Id., 
which will be reproduced in the next volume of 
the Trantaction* of the society. 


FINE ART. 


ANTIQUITIES FROM EGYPT AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


There is now on exhibition in the Edward’s 
Library and Museum, University College, 
London, a collection of non-Egyptian objects 
found during last winter by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie and those working with him in what 
has proved to be a new field of Egyptian 
archaeology. An account of these excavations 
was laid before our readers in the Academy 
of April 20, and to this report we would refer 
them for further particulars, while here only 
indicating roughly the scope and limitations 
of the work. 

The excavations were proseouted on the 
western side of the Nile, opposite Coptos, 
between Balias and Nagada. Coptos, it will 
be remembered, was the scene of Prof. Petrie’s 
excavations in the winter of 1893-4; and here 
he found traces of the almost continuous 
habitation of that site from pre-historic to 
Roman times by the dynastic race of Egyptian 
history, a race whioh he believes to have 
entered Egypt by the Hammamat Valley. 
One of the great gaps in Egyptian history lies 
between the Vlth and the XIth Dynasties, 
and to this period belong all the non-Egyptian 
objects in the present exhibition. Typical 


specimens of the burials with which they were 
associated were found in graves made on and 
in Old Kingdom sepulchres, and themselves 
covered with Xllth Dynasty interments. 
Moreover, brick vaulted tombs of the Xllth 
Dynasty were found built into tbe ruins of a 
town belonging to the same strange people. 

This people exoelled in the art ana craft of 
pottery; and by their pottery we may hence¬ 
forth follow their traces in Egypt, even where 
all evidence of their distinctive funeral cere¬ 
monial has now disappeared. The finish is in 
many cases exquisite; the forms are beautiful, 
but entirely un-Egyptian, and the makers of the 
pottery do not seem to have learned from the 
Egyptians the secret of the potter’s wheel. 
All their pottery is hand-made. The key to 
the comparative chronology of this pottery and 
the funerary objects with whioh it is associated 
was found in the unpolished, wavy-handled 
jars, of whioh specimens are arranged in order 
of development—or degeneration—on Stand 9. 
The earlier forms of these jars closely resemble 
tbe Amorite pots with wavy handles found at 
Lachuh, in Palestine, and in these instances 
the handles are distinctly structural. In the 
later examples the form has changed to a 
cylindrical shape, and the wavy handles in relief 
to a slight and continuous incised pattern 
carried round the vessel. The pottery with 
polished red haematite facing, examples of 
which occupy Stands 2, 3, ana 5, and which 
recalls in texture the modem ware of Asyfit, is 
also distinctively characteristic of this people 
who made it, more especially that which is 
partially blackened in the firing. To quote the 
Catalogue as to its manufacture: 

“The black portion is due to the de-oxidising 
action of the wood-ashes in the kiln, reducing the 
red peroxide to the black magnetic oxide of iron. 
The brilliant lustre of the black is probably due to 
the solvent action of carbonyl, due to imperfect 
combustion, which enables the magnetic oxide to 
re-arrange in a continuous surfaoe. The colouring 
material is exactly the same as in Greek black 
and red paintings on pottery.” 

Some of the larger pieoes of this pottery 
(Stand 5) were incised after firing with cursive 
linear drawings of natural forms, such as a 
tree, a bird, a scorpion, a gazelle, and even a 
rude human figure, or with conventional signs; 
but no traces of writing have been found in 
connexion with the remains of the men who 
thus marked their property in pots. On Stand 
4 is pottery made and coloured in imitation of 
the stone jars for suspension, which may be 
seen hanging along the middle of the room. 
It is possible to imagine, from the careful 
juxtaposition of the pottery vases, how the 
realistic marbling may have suggested the 
patterns which succeeded it. Another decora¬ 
tion suggests as its origin the network and 
oordage used to sustain the stone jars. Stand 
7 is filled with pottery of curious and dis¬ 
tinctive forms: pottery deoorated in relief, jars 
in the forms of animals, day boats, &c., 
modelled in the round. Here, also, are 
specimens of the only type of pottery belong¬ 
ing to this people which was adoptM by the 
Egyptians on their return to power after the 
submergence of the Old Kingdom. This form, 
which somewhat suggests bottles in modern 
use for holding salad-dressing, is found, albeit 
in different material, in Egyptian pottery, of 
the Xllth Dynasty. 

That the strange race also imported pottery, 
is to be conduded from the fact that certain 
highly decorated types were found only in 
conjunction with examples of a certain stage 
in the evolution of the wavy handles, and that 
no evidence of the gradual evolution of tbe 
characteristic deoorations was forthcoming on 
tho spot. The commonest design (Stand 6) is 
a large boat with three paddles for steering, 
and with cabins on deck. At the prow are 


palm fronds, and aft is a tall pole bearing an 
ensign, whioh is in one case an elephant. 
There is also a further 'deooration of rows of 
birds—ostriches or cranes. With regard to a 
seoond style of imported pottery, we again 
quote the Catalogue: 


“ The black bowls with incised patterns in white 
are also certainly foreign. No such pottery is 
known of Egyptian make; but it resembles a finer 
pottery which has been found in several places 
with remains of the Xllth Dynasty. The whole 
of this black incised ware is imposed, and bean 
most resemblance to the earliest Italic black ware 
found with neolithic and oopper tools. Rhnilar 
fragments have been found in the lowest level of 
Hisaarlik.” 


The assumption at present is that our non- 
Egyptian dwellers on the west bank of the 
Nile, who were apparently akin to the allied 
races of the Libyans and Amorites, imported 
this pottery from the home of their parent raoe 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. From 
time to time some few examples of the native 
and imported pottery and of the characteristic 
stone vessels of this people have found their 
unrecorded way into the general antiquity 
market. It is a suggestive fact that the main 
centres of this distribution have been Aby doe and 
Gebelen—that is to say, the termini of the two 
main roads by which the Libyans would enter 
Egypt from the Oases. The raoe which we 
will therefore provisionally call the Western 
race, as distinct from the dynastic raoe which 
entered Egypt by the Hammamat Valley, 
were even more exquisitely skilled in flint 
workmanship than in the manufacture of hand¬ 
made pottery. At Stands 1 and 17 some of 
their stone implements may be examined, and 
also closely compared with a series of palaeo¬ 
lithic flints found on the top of a limestone 
plateau 1400 feet above the Nile, and with 
flints of intermediate period. The people also 
wrought for themselves flint bracelets (Stand 
15) and glazed with colour the quartz beads 
of their necklaces. And lastly, the curious 
rude date figures which have hitherto reached 
museums and collections only through the 
hands of plunderers and traders are now traced 
to this same distinct people of the Nile Valley, 
to the same fine workmen who made the 
Abydos flints and the Gebelen pottery. 
Nothing is known as to the sources of the 
slate. The geology of tbe Nile Valley has 
never been adequately studied, still less that of 
the Libyan desert; but no slate is known in 
the former. 

The Western raoe buried their dead with 
strange customs of mutilating the bodies, with 
great burnings, and apparently with cere¬ 
monial cannibalism. Their cranioiogy has 
yet to be studied; but specimens of the 
skulls may be seen on Stand 20, along 
with some of the human bones found in 
the tombs, from whioh the marrow had been 
soooped out. A frequent funerary offering, or 
buried share of the funeral feast, was the head 
and right haunch of an ox (Stand 20); and on 
Stand 14, among objects from Xllth Dynasty 
tombs is an Egyptian table of offerings made 
in rough pottery and bearing in relief models 
of head and haunch. This type of table of 
offerings can never be dated as older than the 
Xllth Dynasty, and was perhaps a local 
Egyptian rendering of the alien custom of their 
conquered conquerors in this district. The 
Egyptian use of green and black eye-paint is 
well known. The extensive and probably 
mystic use of green paint on the part of the 
Western raoe is implied by the large series of 
slate palettes on winch the malachite pigment 
was ground (Stand 24, at the end of the room, 
near the entrance). These palettes generally 
lay near the head of the body, and a bag of 
malachite and galena was often found in the 
hand. 
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The Egyptian antiquities found in the course 
of the excavations are from temple, town, and 
tomb, and range from the IVth to the XIXth 
Dynasty. An inscribed stone fragment found 
at Zowaydeh, near Balias, gives us for the first 
time the full name of king Ra-seshes-men-taui, 
Tahuti, discovered by Errnan under the name 
of Tahuti only. He was presumably a 
king of the Xlllth Dynasty. But the 
arts, crafts, and customs of the Western 
race had little in common with those of 
the historic Egyptians, and one thing whioh will 
especially impress every student visiting the 
exhibition is the essentially non-Egyptian 
character of the objeots shown in Case 19. 
He oannot fail to be struck by the remains of 
terra-cotta statuettes of human figures, and 
the little flat slate figures with inlaid eyes, 
reminding one, in their general forms, of some 
of M. 8. Beinaoh’s illustrations to his articles 
on “ La Sculpture en Europe,” published last 
year in L’Anthropologic. These little slate 
figures are pieroed or grooved for suspension 
upside down. 

A curious sensation is at the command of 
anyone who cares to smell the strange 
funerary unguent in a great jar placed near 
the entrance on the left. Its heavy, elusive, 
and uncanny perfume he may evermore 
associate with the burials of what is spoken of 
in the Catalogue as the "New Bace.” But it 
is very old. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Prince of Wales has graciously con¬ 
sented to hold a meeting at St. James’s Palace 
on Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., in support of the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week : a collection of pictures, drawings, and 
prints, illustrating Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, 
at Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s Gallery, New 
Bond-street; oil-paintings of orchids, sketches 
in the Swiss Oberland, Eastern and other sub¬ 
ject pictures, by Mr. William Gale, at the 
Gainsborough Gallery, New Bond-street; and 
antiquities found at Der el BaAri by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, at the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House. 

In connexion with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, two lectures will be given next week on 
the recent excavations at Der el BaAri in the 
rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House: 
on Monday by M. Edouard Neville; and on 
Friday by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
the second edition of Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. The list 
of works has been revised and considerably 
increased. 

At a celebration held last week at the Private 
Gallery of Art, known as “ The Turner House,” 
near Cardiff—a gallery which is regularly 
opened to the public twice a week, and which 
i a now to be available even more frequently—it 
was stated that during the last twelve months 
five thousand visits had been paid to the place, 
either by fresh comers or, more or less, habitual 
visitors. More than half of the five thousand 
visits had been paid upon a Sunday, thus 
evidencing that even in Wales, where a measure 
of somewhat strict Sabbatarianism unquestion¬ 
ably remains, there is a great disposition to 
study works of Art—or, at all events, to pass 
some time in picture galleries—in the course of 
the Sunday. The attendance at the particular 
place of which we write is made more interest¬ 
ing and noteworthy by the absence of sensa¬ 
tional and commonly popular pictures, and the 
presence chiefly of Drawings, Prints, and fine 
Porcelain. 


Mb. W. H. St. John Hope, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, has in the press for 
private circulation a work on the Stall-plates 
of the Knights of the Order of the Garter, 
down to the Tudor period. It will consist of 
eighty-six full-sized facsimiles, reproduced in 
colours by Mr. W. Griggs, together with an 
historical introduction and descriptive notes. 

DuBtNO Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in 
selling two antiquarian collections, one formed 
by Mr. B. P. Greg, of Coles, Buntingford, 
Herts, which consists of Babylonian contract- 
tablets and cylinder-seals, Egyptian scarabaei, 
and gold objeots from Cyprus—including some 
things apparently of Hittite workmanship; 
the other, chiefly of British antiquities, from 
Lake House, Wilts. 

The Transylvanian Carpathian Sooiety are 
going to celebrate the millennium of Hungary’s 
existence by bringing out a splendid album of 
water-colour drawings of the most picturesque 
scenes and objects in the principality—the 
chief peaks of the Southern and Eastern 
Carpathians, the finest waterfalls, St. Anne’s 
Lake, the Detonata, &o., and the principal 
ruined castles, including that of Vajda-Hunyad. 
The Album will contain a hundred pages of 
drawings, followed by illustrative letterpress 
in Hungarian, French, German, English, and 
Italian. The expense of preparation and publi¬ 
cation is estimated at 30,000 florins. To this the 
Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture has granted 
400 florins, and the counties and towns are 
voting sums in aid. After the publication of 
the Album the original drawings will be raffled 
for, and the proceeds applied to oover the cost 
of publication. 

An artist’s writing, in the new number of the 
Studio, will scarcely tempt one to resort to 
Dalmatia, either as a “ sketching ground ” or 
for any other purposes, nor are hu illustrations 
of any especial merit. But fortunately the 
Studio —an excellent number on the whole—is 
rich in illustrations, speaking generally, for 
though Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s article on 
“The Art of the Pastellist” stands on its own 
merits, a paper on Mr. H. S. Tuke’s charming 
work has, for illustrations, very agreeable 
reproductions of several of his pieces, marine 
and otherwise, one of the best of them being 
the “Mrs. George Talbot” of the present 
Academy—a canvas whioh has found par¬ 
ticular favour with the best critics. Some 
charming new dry-points, by M. P. Helleu, 
find themselves, with all their fascination, 
conveyed to the pages of the magazine; and, 
to boot, the Studio contains peculiarly excellent 
examples of applied design, and an interesting, 
though not convincing, paper by that brilliant 
Frenchman, M. Gabriel Mourey, who over¬ 
rates the Pre-Raphaelites and speaks, we are 
bound to say, of almost the poorest work of the 
great Puvia de Chavannes as if it had been his 
finest. But he is always worth considering. 
The editor, too, has a furthersome—that is, a 
useful and plain-sailing—article upon a Japanese 
course of instruction in wood-carving. As the 
Studio appears in the middle of each month, 
instead of the beginning, it is apt, occasionally, 
to get less notice than one or two of its contem¬ 
poraries; but its general excellence is very 
marked—which is why, on the present occasion, 
we discourse on it at some length. 

Elementary Drawing. By H. Foster Newcy. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This is a clear and sound 
treatise on elementary drawing by the assistant 
master of the Birmingham Municipal School of 
Art. Beside the usual chapters on freehand 
and model drawing, it contains one on black¬ 
boarddrawing, which will be useful to teachers 
as well as students. The Birmingham School 
seems to be very fortunate in its masters. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The latest foreign artistic importation is 
Mme. Rejane, who having succeeded last year 
in “ Madame SanB Gene,” has come among 
us once more, and this time to appear in “ Ma 
Cousine,” a little comedy of M. Meilhac’s, 
which, when it was produced five years ago, 
could perhaps hardly have been expected to 
win permission for performance in England. 
It is now with us, however—a proof of how 
unnecessary, in the main, are the objections to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s veto; and it [affords an 
ample occasion for admiring Mme. Rejane’s 
refined and somewhat piquante and subtle art. 
To tell the story would be but to mislead the 
reader of these lines with regard to the attrac¬ 
tions of the performance. It is essentially a 
piece for the theatre, and as such it would but 
be embarrassed by any claim to be literature. 
Mme. Rejane, as we have already implied, acts 
in it charmingly; nor is she by any means 
without adequate support from the less cele¬ 
brated members of the company. 

Mb. William Heinemann’s short play, called 
A First Step (published by John Lane), should 
have been noticed by us earlier, because It has 
at least the attraction of unconventionality and 
of directness. We do not, we confess, quite 
understand a license having been refused to it 
by the Lord Chamberlain, since it is not only 
without grossness (as, of course, we should have 
expected), but is surely also without any 
tendency to palliate the offence which it 
describes. It deals with the difficult question 
of seduotion. So does “Faust.” But there 
any comparison between the two is, we admit, 
obliged to stop ; and this not only because of 
the redeeming presenoe, in the work of Goethe, 
of a splendid and opulent beauty of thought 
and of phrase, yet more lastingly engaging 
than any special philosophy of which it may 
be the medium, but also by reason of the fact 
that while Gretchen was the innocent prey of 
her pursuer, the wholly prosaic heroine of Mr. 
Heinemann’s lower middle-class tale knew, 
probably, quite as much as she had a right to 
know about the matter, and walked into a 
vulgar trap with her eyes wide open. The 
only character with which it is in acoord with 
human nature to evince any sympathy is the 
somewhat improper, but naturally affectionate, 
young person who is a sister of the more or less 
voluntarily seduced one. Mr. Heinemann 
would not ask us to accept the seducer as an 
average type of English manhood; and as for 
the gentleman who winks at the pro¬ 
ceedings with a shuffling approval even 
more loathsome than the avowed assist¬ 
ance of pimp or procurer, we take him only as 
a creation of the latter-day “realism,” which 
has pessimism always for its next-door neigh¬ 
bour. Yes, indeed, it is a very nasty little 
corner of a suburban world that Mr. Heine¬ 
mann has pried into or invented; but he is, we 
are sure, far too intelligent to imagine that the 
last word of an artistic realism has been 
uttered when he has made us acquainted with 
these surprisingly dull and somewhat con¬ 
temptible folk. As a matter of detail, his style 
in dialogue, to some extent, wants ease—wears 
still the aspect of having been carefully pre¬ 
pared. Yet it is straightforward, if not in 
appearance precisely spontaneous, and it cer¬ 
tainly tells the story. The construction is, we 
think, good. Mr. Heinemann is too clever 
a man to be altogether a bad play¬ 
wright — if playwright he chooses to be. 
He would have done many things brilliantly. 
Why, then, for a moment, should it be 
assumed that he would have failed in 
writing? We do not believe it. We only 
guard ourselves from declaring that he has any 
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profound vocation to leave Bedford-gtreet for 
even the most glorified of Grab-streets—a 
Grab-street swept and garnished. We began 
by not liking his little play. It is some time 
since we read it. We do not altogether like it 
to-day. Bat it remains upon the memory; 
and that it does so is a tribute to its 
force, and a testimony that its “ realism,” even 
where that is not faultless, has nothing what¬ 
ever in common with the "realism” of the 
hysterioal or speculative spinster, some " new 
woman” rich in the morbid suggestion of 
unnecessary filth. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT CARDEN AND 
DRURY LANE. 

The prize of £100 offered by Mme. Fanny 
Moody and her husband for “ the best one-act 
opera, without ohoras, composed by a British 
subject,” brought into the field forty-two 

a titors. The prize was won by Mr. Alick 
in; and his "Petraccio,” in accordance 
with promise, was produced on Saturday after¬ 
noon • at Covent Garden. Signor Sonzogno 
offered, some years back, and in a similar way, 
a prize: the result was “ Cavalleria Busticana,” 
which proved a prize for both composer and 
publisher. Mme. Moody and candidates prob¬ 
ably hoped that history would repeat itself. 
But there is no fortune to be won with 
“ Petraccio.” The prize, however, places Mr. 
Maclean as it were at the head of English 
opera composers, and his work must be judged 
accordingly. It contains some good music, 
and some effective orchestration; but it lacks 
individuality. The composer has evidently 
made such a deep study of Mascagni that, for 
the present at any rate, he has little to say on 
his own account. As a prize opera, “ Petruocio ” 
is undoubtedly disappointing. Justioe must, 
however, be rendered to Mr. Maclean; he is 
young, only twenty-three years of age; and 
composers can be named who have aohieved 
fame, and who yet gave no early sign of 
promise. Gounod’s “ Faust” was preceded by 
many operas of whioh the very titlee are almost 
forgotten. Again, Mr. Maclean wrote to order, 
ana under such conditions, as we know from 
history, inspiration is acaroely possible; and 
the prohibition with regard to ohoras must 
have proved an unwelcome fetter. As to 
writing to order, we certainly feel that it 
affected Mr. Maclean’s powers; so far as we 
can venture an opinion from a perusal of his 
vocal score of “ Quentin Durward,” an opera 
in five acts, written before “Petraccio," Mr. 
Maclean appears therein to far greater advan¬ 
tage. And, once more, the libretto of 
“Petraccio,” written by “Sheridan Boss,” is 
not stimulating. In a one-act opera there is, of 
course, small opportunity to develop character; 
but here there seemed little or no attempt: 
the perplexed husband and the peculiar lover 
who appeared on the stage in a kind of Box 
and Cox fashion excited no interest, neither 
did the weeping wife nor the agitated mother 
call forth sympathy. 

One word about the judges who awarded the 
prize to Mr. Maclean. There is no reason 
whatever for doubting their honesty; and yet, 
seeing that each candidate selected his own 
libretto, one cannot but wonder how they 
managed to compare things which, at any 
rate in some oases, must have been different in 
kind. The performance of “ Petruocio,” in 
whioh Mme. Moody, Miss Edith Millar, Mr. 
Charles Manners, and Mr. John Child took 
part, left much to be desired. 

Smetana’s ‘ ‘ Die verkauf te Brant ” was played 
for the second time at Drary Lane on Monday 
evening. If t* work had not been heralded 


as if it were one of very great importance; if 
it were given in a smaller theatre, and by 
a company not only remarkable for ensemble, 
as is the Saxe-Coburg troupe, but by one of 
whioh every member was efficient as actor and 
singer—then the work might achieve great 
suooess. The music is not deep, neither is it 
very original; but it is decidedly dever and 
bright. Smetana was a true son of Bohemia, 
ana the national element forms a marked and 
welcome feature of his music. The story, 
though somewhat spun out, is amusing. At 
Drury Lane the words are sung in German. 
An English summary conveys the fun and 
frolic in somewhat tardy fashion to those who 
cannot follow the original; laughter, if any, 
therefore oomes after the joke is past and 
gone. 

The performance of “Les Huguenots” at 
Covent Garden on Saturday evening was a 
brilliant one. Mme. Melba impersonated 
Marguerite de Valois for the first time in 
London, and her fine voice and finished vocalisa¬ 
tion secured for her a well-deserved triumph. 
Mme. Albani, whose voice was not at its best, 
sang and acted with much fervour. Signor 
Tamagno appeared for the first time as Bavul. 
It was by no means an ideal rendering of the 
part; but, of course, the artist’s high notes, 
delivered with wonderful power, brought down, 
to use a common expression, the house. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted. 

On Monday, Mme. Emma Eames made her 
reniree in “ Faust.” A more agreeable Mar¬ 
guerite is not to be seen on the stage. She 
sang well, but in somewhat quiet manner, as 
though she were saving her voice. 

Mme. Bellincioni was the Carmen in Bizet’s 
opera, on the following evening. Her rendering 
of the part, so full of life and movement, is 
striking. But she errs on the side of realism, 
accentuating the coarser side of Carmen’s 
nature. And clever as the performance un¬ 
doubtedly was, one never forgot that the part 
was being played. The card soene in the third 
act was, to our thinking, one of her least 
impressive moments. She sang well, though 
when she was excited her voice sounded rather 
sharp. The orohestra was under the direction 
of Signor Bevignani. 

On Wednesday, Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro” 
was given with a strong oast. After the 
storm and stress of the modern Italian school, 
it is indeed pleasant to listen to the clever, 
sparkling music of a master who, but for his 
training, adverse circumstances, and early 
death, might have aohieved still higher things 
than even “ Figaro ” and “ Don Giovanni.” 
The four ladies—Mme. E. Eames (the 
Countess), Mme. Sembrich (Susanne), Mile. 
Marie Engle (Cherubino), and Mile. Bauer- 
meister (Marcellina)—all gave great satisfaction, 
and M. Maurel was excellent as the Count. 
Miss Eames was dignified in her manner, and 
Mme. Sembrich was a very sprightly Susannah. 
The performance, under the direction of Mr. 
Bandegger, deserves praise. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Hers Moriz Rosenthal 'gave his second 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. His reading of Bee¬ 
thoven’s “Adieux” Sonata was'correct and 
intelligent, but it certainly lacked warmth: 
this was especially the case with the first 
movement. Schumann’s “ Cameval ” followed. 
The pianist’s rendering of the work was free— 
one might say modem; for though Schumann 
ranks among modern composers, the “ Car- 
neval ” was written more than half a century 
ago. Bosenthal has a perfect right to play the 
music as he feels it. He seemed, however, to 


make it an end rather than a means. This 
was most perceptible in the opening and 
dosing numbers. Of the pianist’s powers as | 
an executant we said sufficient last week. 
And, so far as we can at present judge, 
he is heard to greatest advantage in 
music whioh not only makes high demand 
on those powers, but in which technical 
difficulty is an important—nay, chief— 
factor. In Beethoven and Chopin it is sub¬ 
ordinate; in such a piece as Liszt’s “Don 
Juan” an exhibition of virtuosity is the sole 
aim. No one would pretend that Liszt wrote 
for the honour and glory of Mozart. 

Herb Nikibch played Tschaikowsjky’s Sym¬ 
phony in E minor (No. 5) at his third conoert 
on Saturday week. It may not have the deep 
pathos of No. 6, but it is a work of great skill 
and charm. We only heard the last two move¬ 
ments, of whioh Herr Nildsch gave an admir¬ 
able reading. In the Vorspid to “ Die Meister- 
singer,” however, he was less impressive: the 
music lacked breadth. M. Paderewski played 
his own Polish Fantasia in a brilliant maimer, 
and quieted the enthusiastic applause with a 
Mendelssohn Lied. 
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of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
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WORKS BY DR. MAOLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe 6s., post tree. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of “Tho 
Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., Ac. 


“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring .”—Methodist Recorder. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher .”—Expontory Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, tho same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown Bvo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and comers of the earth .”—Methodist Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth Ijoards, price 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The work of a master of pulpit oratory.* — Frteman . 


London: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Strbkt, E.C. 
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"DBISTOL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 

J—^ ART, Qukkn’s Road, Bristol. 

The Committee are about to appoint a HEADMASTER, at a 
salary of £330 per annum. Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
are to be sent on or before 20th July to the Hon. Secretary, D. C. ▲. 
Cavs, Ewi„ Stonleigh House, Clifton. 

J^OYAL STATISTICAL SOOEETY^ 


THE HOWARD MEDAL (BRONZE) WITH £20. 

The following is the Subject of the EssayB in Competition for the 
Howard Medal of 1893-6:— 

“SCHOOL HYGIENE. IN ITS MENTAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL ASPECTS.” 

The Essays to be sent in on or before 30th June, 1896. 

The Medal will be awarded in November. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Offices of the Society, 
9. Adelphi Terrace, Strana, W.C., London. 

TpUKNE8S ABBEY. 

View: Large Ground-plan and Descriptive Article. 

“The Builder” of July 6 oontalns above, being No. 14 of the 
Series—“THE ABBEY8 OF GREAT BRITAIN." 

Price 4*L (post free). 

Publisher of “ The Builder,” 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


TPGYPT 

JLU exhibi 


EXPLORATION FUND.— 


the EXCAVATIONS, wiU be delivered at the ROYAL SOCIETY, on 
the 8th and 12th J uly. 

Tickets to be obtained of the Secretary, 37, Great Russell Street. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. Bjrocm, 8, Lancaster Place, 8trand, W.C. _ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

AX Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratrk A Co.. Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand. W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. _ 

CATALOGUES 

tpOBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 00., 87, Soho Square. 

RAEDEKER’S & BADDEDEY*S j 

JL-J TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. I 

DULAU A CO., 37, Souo Square, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKSJT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, 80UTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BEOAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Pxkiodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
Tork.and 24,BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desirotocalltho 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

ATX Curl™, .nil OJJT-OF-TH E-WAY BOOKS, sent freo on 
demuxL—G. Luuixiu, Libraire, 38, Rue do CMteaudon, Paris. 

CATALOGUE of EUROPEAN and 

, EASTERN. ARMS and ARMOUR, Ethnological Specimens, 
and other Conomties, ON SALE by W. D. WEBSTER, Oxford House. 
Bic^ter, Oxon., containing 280 carefully drawn Illustrations, now 
rwwy. price la, poet free. Catalogue will be issued every Two Months, 
pnev s*. per year if paid in advance. 

Just published, price 2a. 6d. net. 

POEMS. 

BY 

ALBERT W. QUILL. 

Dublin: Williak McGie, Nassau Street j 
London ; Simps:it Marshall Sc Co. 


NOW READY. 

Second Edition, In Two Vols., Royal 8vo, price 70s. cloth 

NEGLIGENCE IN LAW, 

BEING THE SECOND EDITION OF 

PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. 

Re-arranged and re-written by Thomas Bbvkii, ol the 
Inner Temple, Burrister-at-Law. 

STEVENS a HAYNES, 13, Bell Yard,Temple Bar. 

REEVES & TURNER’S PUBLICATIONS. 

Fourth Edition, thick crown 8to, cloth, 8s. 

KEATS’S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. 

Good Type Edition. Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN. 
Illustrated with 16 Plates from the American Edition, 
now first inserted. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 12a. 

SHELLEY’S (PERCY BYSSHE) POETICAL 

WORKS, Complete. Good Type. Edited by F. BUXTON 
FORMAN. 

2 Tola, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THOMSON’S (JAMES) < ‘ B. V.’’) POETICAL 

WORKS, Complete, including CITY OF DREADFUL 
NIGHT._ 

5, Wellington Stbebt, Strand, London. 

MUD IB’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

JgOOKSELLERS, 

JgOOK EXPORTERS, 
jDOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

J^NGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

rjlHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

j^jpUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

2 /Q BBOMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

9 LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lana, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperOENT. INTERE8Tallowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance*, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bonk receives smallsums on 
deposit,and allows Interest monthly on eaoh completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO O DIMKAS PE R MONTH . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR VIV K 8 III LUMPS PKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

VINOLIA SOAP 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for ite Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections:— 
national Gallery, London, I louvre, pAeis, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 


WINDSOR CASTI.E, 

UFPI7.I, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

BOTAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HBKMITAGR, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG, 

I, PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 

AND 


POYAL SOCIETY of painters in DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 

JLJ<^WATEBfOU)tJK8.-The SUMMER EXHIBITION i» NOW * WMlWMIIk, mm.nufcu wnmw. 


OPEN, at 5*, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, Is 
Uu “* ue ’ ^ Qjmbgk L. Kims, Swwtary. 


4d., fld., 84,, 10d., and 8s. 6d. per Tablet. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

The Autotype Fine • Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
freo, One Shilling. 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART, 

New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
MESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

IVX ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole repreeentatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 

Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet tho wants of 
Antiquarians, Archasolorists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Arty Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace ManufactureSy Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
ArtisticAdvertisementSy Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

THE ATRES. _ 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at, 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and MiB8 Millwurd, Meaars. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, E. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Purdon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cocklmm, 
AkermanMay; Mesdames Cynthia Brooke, MaryAUestroe, 
Marie Montrose._ _ _ _ __ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Misses Ethel Hayilon, Florence Levey, Graeie 
Wbiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 

Miss May Yoh e.____ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, Georgo Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, Georgo Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Shennan, Ward, 
Lee. Sinrten, and E l lalino Terries ._ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hod son, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Ondis, Pounds, Gregory, Cannon, Fair¬ 
fax, Davis, Adams, Flmip, Neild, and Lottie Lind; Messrs. 
Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Lawrence D'Orsiy, Farreu- 
Soutar, Maurice Farkoa, H. Wright, Porteous, Ellison, 
Dixon, W. Blakeley._ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (Tho 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. II. Kelly, E. Thorne, Roxborongh, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Aida Jenoura, Lcttie Searlc, 
Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Adelaide Newton, Eva Ellerslie, 
Audrey Ford, Ellas Doe, and Kitty Loftns. Preceded, at 
7.60, b y A WOM AN ’8 CAPR1CE.___ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 3 and 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tully, Grace La??, and 
Gortrudo Kingston; Messrs.Yorke Stephens, Alfred Mallby, 
Compton Coutts, John L. Mackay, Cecil Ramsey, R. Blunt, 
and George Giddens. At 8.16, A WOMAN S NO, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 
EACH VOLUME 5b. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 

OP TUI LATE 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 

IN NINE VOLUMES. 

VoL L METHOD and RESULTS: - Auto- 

biogTaphy—On the Advisableness of Improving Natural 
Knowledge—The Progress of Science—On the Physical 
Basis of Life—On Descartes’ Discourses Touching tho 
Method of Using One’s Reason Rightly—On the Hypo¬ 
thesis that Animals are Automata, and its History— 
Administrative Nihilism—On the Natural Inequality of 
Men—Natural Rights and Political Rights—Govern¬ 
ment : Anarchy or Regimentation. 

Vol. II. DAB WIN! ANA : - The Darwinian 

Hypothesis—The Origin of Species—Criticisms on tho 
Origin of Species—The Genealogy of Animals—Mr. 
Darwin’s Critics—Evolution in Biology—The Coming of 
Age of the Origin of Species—Charles Darwin—The 
Darwin Memorial—Obituary—Six Lectures to Working 
Men. 

Vol. in. SCIENCE and EDUCATION 

ESSAYS Joseph Priestley—A Liberal Education ami 
Where to Find It—Scientific Education—Science and 
Culture—Universities, Actual and Ideal—On the Study 
of Biology—On Medical Education—Technical Educa¬ 
tion, Ac. 

VoL IV. SCIENCE and HEBBEW TRADI- 

TION:—On the Method of Zadig—The Rise and Pro¬ 
gress of Paleontology—The Interpreters of Genesis, 
and the Interpreters of Nature—Mr. Gladstone and 
Genesis—The Lights of the Church, and the Lights of 
Science, &c. 

VoL V. SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN TRADI- 

TIONPrologue — Scientific and Pseudo Scientific 
Realism—An Episcopal Trilogy—The Value of Witness 
to the Miraculous-Possibilities and Impossibilities — 
Agnosticism—Illustrations of Mr. Gladstone’s Con¬ 
troversial Methods, Ac. 

Vol. VL HUME, with HELPS to the STUDY 

of BERKELEY. 

Vol. VIL MAN’S PLACE in NATURE, and 

other Anthropological Essays. 

Vol. Vin. DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL 

and GEOLOGICA L:—On a Pioco of Chalk—The Prob¬ 
lems of the Deep Sea—On some of the Results of the 
Expedition of H.M.8. “ Challenger"—Yeast—On tho 
Formation of Coal—A Lobster; or, the Study of Biology 
—Paleontology and tho Doctrine of Evolution, &c. 

VoL IX. EVOLUTION and ETHICS, and 

other Essays Evolution and Ethics-Science and 
Morals—Capital, the Mother of Labour—Social Diseases 
and Worse Remedies. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND . 

Narrative of a Winter Journey across the Arctic 
Tundras, and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. By 
F. G. JACKSON, F.R.G.8., Leader of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Appendices on 
Ornithology, Meterology, Topography, and tho Equip¬ 
ment of the Expedition which Mr. Jackson is now 
leading in the Polar Regions. Also with Illustrations 
and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Tho TIMES.—' 1 To those who have any taste for Arctic 
literature this book will prove singularly fascinating.’’ 

PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR .—** The travol book of the 
s eason.’* _ 

A STUDY of SPINOZA. By 

JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. With a Portrait. 
Third Edit ion. Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 


THE STRUCTURE and LIFE 

of BIRDS. By F. W. HEADLEY, M.A., F.Z.8., 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 78 
_ Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7 s. fid ._ 

ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS ROOKS. 

A MANUAL of BOOKKEEPING 

for the USE of STUDENTS. By J. THORNTON, 
Author of ** First Lessons in Bookkeeping," “A Primer 
of Bookkeeping," and “ Examinations iu Bookkeeping." 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d.__ 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL 

PAPERS, for Admission into tho Royal Military 
Academy for the Years 1895-18M. Edited by E. J. 
BROOKSMITH, B.A., LL.M. St. John’s Col lego; In¬ 
structor of Mathematics at tho Royal Military College. 
_Crown 8vo, 6s. _ _ _ 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. 

POCKET EDITION.—Volamo I. 

HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with 

an Old Face. Pott 8vo, Is. fid. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" Neatly got up, of very 
convenient size, and very cheap."__ 

ROCKET NO VRLS.—New Volume. 

THE PRINCESS ALINE. By 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by 
C. D. Gibson. Fcap. Hvo, Is. fid. _ _ 

MAURICE ; or, the Red Jar. A 

Tale of Magic and Adventure for Boys and Girls. By 
tho COUNTESS of JERSEY. With Illustrations by 
Rosie M. M. Pitman. Globe 8vo, 2s. fid. _ 

CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 

THE CRITO and PART of the 

PHjBDO of PLATO. With Introduction and Notes by 
CHARLES HAINES KKBNK, M.A. Fc ap. 8vo, 2s,fid 

MODERN DEVELOPMENTS of 

HARVEY’S WORK: the Harveian Oration, 1894. By 
T. LANDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.B., F.R.C.P., 
Assistant Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

HISTORY of the UNITED 

STATES from tho COMPROMISE of 1850. By 
JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. III. 1800-1832. Hvo, 12s. 


L. REEVE & CO.’S 

NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. Part IV., to be completed in Ten Parts, royal 4to, each with 
6 beautifully Coloured Plates, price to Sabtcrltora for the com- 

E lete work only, 10s. 6d. net, or £4 14s. 6d. for the eomplete work 
' ]mid iu advance. 

FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. 

Hr 

ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D.,F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.K.S. 

The whole will form a large and handsome volume of between 399 
and 400 pages, with eo Plates, beautifully coloured by hand. 

“ Pr. Butler treats his subject more exhaustively than Herr Weiner 
he has adapted a more scientific classification, ana his book is infini teJy 
totter illustrated. Indeed, the hand-coloured plates in Pr. Bailers 
book are iu themselves fully worth the price which is charged for the 
whole book .**—Feathered World. 

Now ready. Part XXV., with 4 Coloured Plates, 6a. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By CHARLES O. BARRETT, F E.8. Vol. I. 
<RHOPAL(X.’HRA),12 a Large Edition, with40 Goloured Plates, SUe. 
VoL II,, 12 a; Luge Edition, with 46 Coloured Plates, 63s. 

Now ready. Part XXII., with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. 

LEFIDOPTEBA INDIO A. By P. Moore, 

F.Z.8., F.E.S. Vol. I., with #4 Coloured Plates, £9 5s.. cloth ; 
£9 J5e., half-morocoo. Parts X11L-XXL, 15s. each. Prospectus 
on application, 

Now ready, Part IX., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 

THE HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of 

the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. 
Parts I. to V11L. with 4 Coloured Plates, 6s. each. 

Now ready. Part IV., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 

THE HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the 

BRITISH ISLANPS. By JAMES EPWARD8, F.E.S. To he 
published in Eight Parts, with Coloured Plates. Prospectus and 
Form for Subscribers may be had on application. 

THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of 

the BRITISH I8LAND8. By EDWARD SAUNDERS. F.L.S. 
Complete in 1 volumo. Small Edition, with a Structural Plate, 
14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. 

THE OOLEOPTERA of the BRITISH: 

ISLANDS. By the Rav. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.LS. Com¬ 
plete iu 5 vols. 1/arge Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 
Small Edition, with 2 Structural Plates, £4. 

CATALOGUE of BRITISH OOLEOPTERA.. 

By D. SHARP. M.A., F.R.8., and Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., 
F.LS. Price Is. 3d.; or printed on one side ouly, for labels, 2 s. 6d. 

THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. De- 

scrilxxl and Figured by II. C. LANG, M D„ F.LS. With 82 
Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 930 Figures. 2 vols., £4 13*. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 

By O. BENTHAM, F.R.8. Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. 
HOOlvER, C.E., K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 1 0s. Gd. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 

FLORA. Drawn by W. H. Fitch, F.L.8., and W. G. Smith, F.LS. 
1,316 Wood Engravings. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

PHYOOLOGI A BRITANNIGA: a History 

of British Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.It.8. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo, 4 vols, 360 Coloured Plates, £7 10s. 

PHYOOLOGI A AU8TRALI0A : a History 

of Australian Seaweeds. By Dr. W. II. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 
8 vo, 5 volt., 300 Coloured Plates, £7 13s. 


British. Insects. By E. F. Stavblet. 16 

Coloured Plates, 143. 

British Beetles. By K. C. Ryk. New Edition, 

Revised aud iu Part Rewritten by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, 
M.A., F.LS. 16 Coloured Plates, It*. 6d. 

British Butterflies and Moths. By H. T. 

8 TAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates, Ids. fid. 

British Bees. By W. E. Shuckakd. 16 

Coloured Plates, los. Od. 

British Spiders. By E. F. Stavelbv. 16 

Coloured Plates, 10s. fld. 

British Zoophytes. By A. S. Pennington, 

F.L.S. 31 Plate, 10,. M. 

British Grasses. By M. Flubs. 16 Coloured 

Plates, 10 a. 6d. 

British Ferns. By M. Flues. 16 Coloured 

Plate, 10». 6(1. 

British Seaweeds. By 8. O. Geat. 16 Coloured 

Plates, loe. bd. 

Synopsis of British Mosses. By 0. P. 

1I0BK1RK, F.LS. Revised Edition, 7s. fid. 


No. 0o7» JULY, 8 s. fid. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 

Figures and Descriptions of New aud Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.K.S., &o. Third Series, Vols. I. to L, each 42s. 
Published Monthly, with fi Plates, 3s. fid., Coloured. Annual Sub¬ 
scription, 42s. 

A BET OF 

CUBTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 

Complete from the commencement to the end of 1892. 118 vols. and 
Index to the first 53 vols. in 95 vols. The first 79 vols. and Index in 
86 vols., half green morocco, the remaining 39 vols., new, in cloth, 
price £126 net cash._ 

L. REEVE & CO., 

Publishers to the Rome, Colonial , and Indian Governments, 

6, Henrietta Street, Covest Garden, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


New and Cheap Edition. 


Cloth, 2s. 0d. Ready on the 25th instant. 

‘Broken Wings,” 


By AVERY MACALPINE, Author of “Teresa Itasca,” 

“Joel Marsh,” &o. 

wg 9 “The studies of character aro cleverly consistent throughout, and Mr. 

lyl Ck CJ Maculpine, with his genial analysis of tho feelings, cun bo pathetic as well as 

III Qj 1 1 humorous.The story is powerfully worked out.”— Timex. 

“ An extremely interesting and well-written story.”— Scotsman. 

• “A decidedly pleasant novel.”— Graphic. 

I .fi fSCk “ The book creates an agreeable impression from tho outset 

V V/ 11 Vi \J 11 V w S by the graco aud finish of the literary workmanship.Its 

Crown 8vo Cloth charm consists in the treatment and in the happy blending of 

_ «’t t romanticism and realism in tho conception and delineation of the personages.” 

AT ALL — Scottish Leader. 

LIBRARIES. “Tender, touching, beautiful, and true, aro tho adjectives ono feels prompted 
to apply to Mr. Avery Macalpino’s new novel, ‘ A Man’s Conscience.’ Every person in the book stands 
out clear, lifelike, robust. Worthy of the art which numbers among its exponents three such men as 
Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant.”—“T. P.” in Sunday Sun. 

“A very graceful story.”— Morning Post. 

“ The story is well constructed and full of life.”— World . 

“ Extremely well written.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Will be read with enjoyment.”— Sunday Times. 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Laue, E.C. 
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rpO LITERABY MEN.—G. S.CURRYER, 

X Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITERARY BUB1NE8S. Reference* to Authors and Editors. Type¬ 
writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 

O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all part*, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
TATI ENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums. 4c.; schools also reoommended.—Address 
Mr. O. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


T O BE LET, a Lofty GROUND FLOOR, 

37 feet long by 22 feet wide, lighted ou two sides, near Brood 
Street Railway Station, suitihlo for a Picture Gallery or 8how Room. 
Rent £175 per annum.—Apply to Elus 4 Sox, 45, Fenchurch Street, 


S T 


PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EX AMI- 

NATION for filling up about TWENTY-TWO VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the 10th SEPTEMBER NEXT.-- 
For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's School, West 
Kensington. 


jgRISTOL 


SOHOUL of SCIENCE and 

ART, Queer’s Road, Bristol 

Tbe Committee are about to appoint a HEADMASTER, at a 
alary of £ 2 G 0 per annum. Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
aw to be sent on or before 20th July to the Hon. Secretary, I>. C. A. 
Cat*. Eeq„ Stonleigh House, Clifton. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS 

aA. Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayxk 4 Co.. Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand. W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 


&c.— 


Translations. 


IE, now patronised by the 
. Urge Collection of Im- 


1VTE8SE8. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

•UJL ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole reprosen tat ires in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL. of Munioh, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronise 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A 1 ~~ ' r " 
port ant PUtes always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 

Messrs DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in tbe market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians. Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views , Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , Ac ., Ac., at a moderateccst. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Office*; 14 . HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN,LONDON 


TSJORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, 

-1-N CLER K EN W ELL. 

The Governing Body of the Northampton Institute arc nrvmrotl to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a PRINCIPAL. He 
will be directly responsible for the organisation and development of 
the educational work of the Institute, and will be expected himself to 
lecture in one department. He will also have the general direction of 
the whole of the work of the Institute, including the Social and 
Recreative Department, except that he will have no responsibility in 
connection with the keeping of accounts. The stipend has been fixed 
at £0Oo per annum. 

The duties and remuneration in connection with the appointment 
will commence on January 1st, 1806 , but the Governing-Body will 
require to avail themselves of the advice of the Principal with refer¬ 
ence to the completion of the Institute, and the appointment of 
teachers and lecturers as from tho 1st October next. 

Application must be made on forms which can L»e obtained from tbe 
undersigned (from whom further information respecting the duties of 
the office can be obtained), and must be received at this office not later 
than 10 a.m. on the morning of 14th September next, t'anvassing 
members of the Governing Body will be deemed a disqualification. 

J. J. Lamuert, Clerk (pro fern.). 

8, Dowgato Hill, Cannon Street, E.C., 

9th July, 1895. 


OATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 87, Souo Square. 


DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

LJ TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU 4 CO., 37, Souo Square, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at tho most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 Wc»t 23rd 8trect, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch IIouso in London for filling, ontho most 
fivonrable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lemallier, Libra!re, 38. Rue dc Chdtcauuun, Paris. 

pATALOGUE of EUROPEAN Tnd 

EASTERN ARMS and ARMOUR. Ethnological Specimens, 
and other Curiosities, ON SALE by W. D. WEBSTER, Oxford House, 
Bicester, Oxon., containing •-‘GO carefully drawn Illustrations, now 
ready, price la, post free. Catalogue will be issued every Two Months, 
price 5s. per year if paid in advance. 

QOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE, No. 545. just published, includes tho more 
valuable portion of the WATERTON COLLECTION of Editions, 4c., 
of the DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI; and, in addition, several fine 
Extra-Illustrated Books,; also some Important Works in connec¬ 
tion with the British Drama. — Post fno on application to 
H. Sotiijeran 4 Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, 
W., London. 


TO LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS. 

XJUSKIN’S POEMS. Edition de Luxe, 

JA 1891. 2 vols., 4to. 03s. 

WHYMPER’S GREAT ANDES. First 

f w Edition, Medium ro, 1892, 21s. 

A few copies of the above, which are quite out of print—in the tinett 
possible condition—can be had at tho published prices, as affixed, on 
application, by letter, to Biulio, S7, Perham Road, West Kensington, 
London, W. 


The Autotype Coipy, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by tho Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on cooper. Copies of Paintings bv Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Horberfc Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn ; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettio, R.A., Princep, R.A., Ac., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravuro Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can bo seen at tho Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from tho Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and tho National 
Gallories of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

■gOOKSELLEBS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 
jgOOK BINDERS, 


AND 


TpNGLISH, FBBNCH, ITALIAN, GEBMAN, 

■ Li AND SPANISH BOOKS 


J^IBRARIANS. 

'I 

i 

fJIHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

jyj-UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

48 QUEEN VICT0BIA - STREET, E.C., 

LONDON j 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

ntewspapees, magazines, books, 

il Ac.—KING, SELLA RAILTON,Limited.hW.-cUw Printer, 
and Publisher*, 12. Gough 8quaro, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machine f.*r printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built M.uhiucs for fast 
folding and covering 8.10, 24, or 32-page Journal* at one operation.' 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. , 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Officch.froc. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2703. Telegraph "Africanism, Lyudou." 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Price 6s. 

PASSAGES 


A SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY OF 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “An Old Maid f s Love,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ There is in this novel the same procise and delicate 
character-drawing, lofty thought, wide humanity, and 
skilful delineation of oddity, as in ‘ God’s Fool ’ and ‘ An 
Old Maid’s Love.* World. 

“ The name of Maarten Maartens has become a household 
word among lovers of literature. This last book takes Us 
place in the forefront of contemporary fiction. The power 
of the master is seen in every page; the delicate psychologi¬ 
cal instinct is evident in every character; a dainty humour 
plays about tho deep teaching of the situations, and wo 
never lose eight of tho artist from tho first page to tho 
last.”— Woman's Signal. 


A NEW NOVEL NOW BEADY. 

BEWITCHED. 

A Love Story. 

By EMILY BENNETT. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. By C. L 

ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 

COLONEL NORTON. By 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunilcr- 
stood,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

41 Straight thinking, good sonse, and fine feeling are tho 
characteristics of this novel.”— World. 


A SELECTION FROM 

BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Each Work can he had separately , 0s. 

Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. 

LOVER OR FRIEND ! | FOR LILIAS. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 

HERIOT’8 CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER OIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

(WEENIE'S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

VENDETTA! | THELMA. 

ARDATH. | WORMWOOD. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

A BEGINNER. I MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP A8 A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

JOAN. I NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

“ DOCTOR CUPID.” 

BELINDA. | ALAS! 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

MY LADY NOBODY. | “ GOD’S FOOL ” 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

THROWN TOUETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 

K io hard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

fnblisharti In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


OF 


THE BIBLE 


Chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest. 


J. G. FRAZER, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Authorof “The Golden Bough,” “Totemism,”&e. 


“ Mr. Frazer has chosen bis passages well. Stowed 
modestly away at the end of this volume are to be 
found some excellent notes, the fruit of diligenoe and 
learning.”— The Realm. 

“ Considering its object, the (election of passages by 
Mr. Frazer is nearly as perfect as oould be desired. 
Hardly a verse or song that rings in any one’s memory 
bat will be found here. That no forced, bat only 
loving, labour was pat into it is visible in the notes." 

The Rothman. 

“A delightfuHw got ap and delightfully selected 
book.”— The Queen. 

“ The thanks, not only of all who love the Bible for 
the truth’s sake, bnt of those also who, as yet recognise 
in it only the first classic in the world, the most ancient 
of all written records, and the purest literature existing 
in human language, are doe to Mr. Frazer for his 
painstaking and successful volume, the perusal of 
which cannot fail to elevate the soul, and inspire the 
loftiest conceptions of the ways and works of the Most 
High.”— The English Churchman. 

“ At all events, if there are any persons who desire 
to have some two hundred and fifty of the most beauti¬ 
ful passages in the Authorised Version of the Bible 
gathered together, exquisitely printed and furnished 
with helpful noteB and interesting parallels, they will 
find what they want in Mr. Frazer's volume.” 

Manchetter Guardian. 

“Mr. Frazer wisely takes the Authorised Version, 
and so his book is a collection of some of the very 
noblest specimens of the English language which we 
possess.”— Scottman. 

“This volume is light and easy to hold, and the 
weakest eyes will not be strained by Constable’s big 
blaek print.”— Saturday Review. 

“ An excellent idea has been very happily and skil¬ 
fully carried out ."—Aberdeen Journal. 

“ The volume is handsomely got up, and presents the 
flower of the philosophy and the poetry of the world 
in an attractive form.’’— Dundee Advertieer. 

“ Mr. Frazer, who is well known to fame as one of 
our leading mythologists, hat in this heantifnlly 
printed volume performed an interesting and evidently 
agreeable task. The notes, both literary) and mytho¬ 
logical, are highly interesting, and bear witness to the 
wide reading of their author?’— Glasgow Herald. 

“ In this admirably printed volume, the editor brings 
together, with much judgment, a large proportion of 
those ‘ Passages of the Bible,’ which have special 
value from the purely literary point of view. Some 
interesting and informing notes are added, and the 
whole is likely to be very acceptable as a gift or prize- 
book.”— Globe. 

“ Mr. J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has had the happy idea of compiling a 
volume of ‘Passages of the Bible, chosen for their 
Literary Beanty and Interest,’ and it is published in 
attractive form by Adam Sc Charles Black.” 

literary World. 

“ A specimen of the art of selection, whose boldness 
is justified by. its accomplishment.”— Black and White. 

“ ‘ Passages of the Bible, chosen for their Literary 
Beauty and Interest’ will, despite some objections 
which may be taken to this method of ohoice, be read 
with attention by many. The volume is tastefully got 
up, and—as one of Its uses—may be plaoed before 
those who would positively ignore a copy of the whole 
Bible.”— The Record. 


A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


JOHN LANE hegs to 
announce for publicatio n 
on Tuesday , July 1 6th. 

THE YELLOW BOOK, 

VOLUME VI. 

Small 4to, 335 pp., 16 Fall-page Illustrations, 
with a new Title-page and cover design 
by Fatten Wilson, 5s. net. 

The Literary Contributions by Henry 
Jambs, Charles G. D. Roberts, Henry Harlan d, 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Bart. By his Brother, Leslie Stephen, 
(Smith, Elder & Oo.) 

Mb. L sslie Stephen’s life of his brother is 
not only a most fascinating biography, but 
also an interesting study in heredity. It 
begins with a condensed but comprehensive 
history of the Stephen family and of their 
connexions by marriage, extending back to 
an early period of the last century. They 
seem to have been a Titanic race: powerful 
in mind and body, ardent, ambitious, long- 
lived, given to early marriages, and very 
prolific. Thus there was plenty of material 
for natural selection to exercise itself on, 
and the result was a rise in the world 
continued through several generations, 
Beginning with James Stephen, a small 
Aberdeenshire farmer, not exactly 
smuggler, but having “no insuperable 
objection to dealing in contraband artioles,’’ 
we pass to his third son, James, “ six feet 
three inches in height,” of whom a legend 
relates that, “ when a friend offered mm a 
pony to cany him home after dinner, he 
made and won a bet that he would cany 
the pony.” This young giant was wrecked 
on the south ooast of England, an event 
which led to his marriage and settlement in 
that country. He had a chequered and, on 
the whole, rather unfortunate career; but 
his second son, another James, carried the 
fortunes of the family to a very high point, 
becoming a member of parliament, a Master 
in Chancery, and one of the leaders of the 
anti-slavery cause. Of him it is told that: 


Besides this, he was a brilliant contributor 
to the Edinburgh Review, and one of the 
great lights of the Evangelical party, rigidly 
conforming his practice to the austerest 
professions of his sect. 

“ For many years he never ate a dinner, content¬ 
ing himself with a biscuit and a glass of sherry 
at lunoh, and an egg at tea. . . . He once 
smoked a cigar, and found it so delicious that 
he never smoked again. He indulged in snuff 
until one day it occurred to him that snuff was 
superfluous; when the box was solemnly 
emptied out of the window and never refilled ’’ 

(p. 01). 

“ Did you ever know your father do a thing 
because it was pleasant ? ” was a question 
put to Fitzjames, when a little boy, by his 
mother. “Yes, once—when he married 
you,” was the reply (p. 63). But the 
marriage was defensible on other than 
hedonistic grounds. 

Shy men, according to Charles Kingsley, 
who could speak from personal experience 
of at least one instance, always get the best 
wives. Sir James was very shy, and he got 
a very good wife. She belonged to the 
Venn family; and her thoroughly English 
placidity paired well with what I venture to 
consider the Scotch characteristics of the 
Stephens. Sir Henry Taylor describes the 
elder Stephen as the most composite man 
that he had ever met. Instead of intro¬ 
ducing yet another element, the maternal 
strain seems to have so reacted on this 
a I complexity as to reduce it in their offspring 
Fitzjames to a character of remarkable 
simplicity: a character without subtlety, 
without Intricacy, with little plasticity, little 
delicacy of perception, but exhibiting in 
full perfection the whole strength of the 
Stephens, the strength of a massive person¬ 
ality moving with great velocity in a 
straight line. 

Education and circumstance favoured the 
work of heredity. Even in very tender 
years Fitzjames asserted his individu¬ 
ality, with a freedom which seems to show 
that the discipline of a thoroughly Puritan 
household erred no more on the side of 
repression than on the side of indulgence. 
His first school was not, indeed, favourable 
to manliness: 


“ In the early morning of his seventieth birth¬ 
day he left Miasenden on foot, walked twenty- 
five miles to Hampstead, where he breakfasted 
with a son-in-law, thence walked to his offioe 
in London, and, after doing his day’s work, 
walked out to Kensington Gore in the evening. 
It was,” observes Mr, Leslie Stephen, with hu 
usual sedate humour, “a good performance, 
and I hope not injurious to nis health, nor can 
I accept the suggestion that the old gentleman 
may have taken a lift in a pony carriage by 
which he used to be followed in his walks ” 
(p. 23). 

One would rather expect to hear that he 

S .ve the pony a lift. Primogeniture is not 
e law of this dynasty. Its next chief, the 
celebrated Sir James Stephen, father of 
Fitnames and Leslie, and in the opinion of 
the latter (as would seem) intellectually the 
most eminent of the family, was the Master’s 
third son. First as counsel to the Colonial 
Office, then as As s ista n t Under Secretary, 
and finally as Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, he, during many years, 
virtually ruled England’s colonial empire. 


“ It was too decorous; there was no fighting 
and no bullying, and rather an excess of evan¬ 
gelical theology. The boys used to be ques¬ 
tioned at prayers. ‘ Gurney, what’s the differ¬ 
ence between justification and sanctification ? ’ 
Stephen, prove the omnipotence of God’” 
(p. 73). 

But three years at Eton proved an admirable 
corrective. Of bullying and fighting there 
was no lack. Partly because his parents 
had taken up their abode at Windsor—a 
proximity most repugnant to the feelings of 
Etonians at that tune—partly from his own 
uncongenial habits, Fitzjames was much 
persecuted by the other boys until he grew 
so tall and strong that it was dangerous to 
attack him. Like Shelley, widely as they 
differed in all other respects, he derived 
from this experience a life-long hatred 
of oppression. But he also acquired a 
greatly increased self-reliance, and “the 
lesson that to be weak is to be wretched, 
that the state of nature is a state of 
war ” (p. 80). Another experience equally 


useful and less painful was “the com¬ 
plete absence of moral and religious 
enthusiasm.” “The masters knew that 
they had < nothing particular to teach in the 
way of morals or religion, and they did not 
try to do so.’ ” One of them quaintly called 
this negative method “ the preservation of 
Christian simplicity ” (pp. 81 , 82 ). A return 
to the war of all against each may be simple, 
but it can hardly be called Christian. Two 
years at King’s College, London, widened 
young Stephen’s intellectual interests, and 
the process was continued at Cambridge, 
though much less by the official studies of 
the place than by the society of suoh men 
as Sumner Maine, Vernon Haroourt, and 
other “ Apostles.” Fitzjames took no 
honours. “ He was,” his brother tells us, 
“without that subtlety and aocuracy of 
mind which makes the bom scholar,” and 
“was still less of a mathematician.” He 
“read classical books”—and indeed, as 
would seem, all books—“ for their contents, 
not from any interest in the forms of 
language,” nor from any interest in literary 
beauty as such. He did not understand 
why people wrote poetry. “When a man 
has anything to say, I am always tempted 
to ask why he cannot say it in plain prose ” 
(p. 456). Tennyson’s greatest work is 
mentioned as “ that feeble poem ‘ Maud ’ ” 
(p. 398). For art he cared nothing. Even 
Ms gustatory perceptions were very limited. 
Though not, like his father, an ascetic 
in the matter of eating—for he had a good 
appetite—“ he cared absolutely nothing 
for the refinements of cookery, and any 
two vintages were as indistinguishable 
to him as two tunes—that is, practically 
identical” (p. 436). Athletic sports he 
regarded as childish, and would never join 
in. He had what Mr- Leslie Stephen has 
elsewhere called “ the characteristic passion 
of the wise and good ” for walking, often 
doing his thirty-three miles in the day. It 
was an exercise that left him free to think 
and talk. On one occasion, when ascending 
the Jungfrau with his brother, “ he began 
in the most toilsome part of the climb to 
expound a project for an artiole in the 
Saturday Review." His future biographer 
“ consigned that journal to a fate which ” 
he believes “ it has hitherto escaped ” 

(p. 96). 

Thus, no other interest intervened to 
distract Fitzjames Stephen from his one 
absorbing occupation—the ascertainment 
and application of moral principles. To 
him oonduct was not merely three-fourths 
of life (in my opinion a very exaggerated 
estimate), but the whole of life. This was 
the indestruotible core that remained from 
his early training after its religious integu¬ 
ments had been one by one removed. 
Apparently he chose law as the profession 
that would best enable Mm to make reason 
and the will of God prevail. Bentham gave 
him the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number as the supreme standard of etMcs. 
Mill’s Logic gave him experience as the 
sole test of truth. His object was first, of 
course, to secure a livelihood, then to possess 
himself of a standpoint and a machinery 
that should enable Mm to move the world— 
or rather, perhaps, to keep the world steady 
by applying these principles to men’s actions 
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and beliefs. As a personal equipment for 
the great enterprise Nature had given him, 
and training had developed, an inflexible 
integrity and a robust common sense. 
Unfortunately these were not enough. 

Self-assertion is not self-realisation. To 
isolate oneself from the world in proud and 
soornful independence is just to renounce 
that full development of our personality, 
which consists in stamping and multiplying 
impressions of it on others; and this must 
be done with their full consent and co-opera¬ 
tion, or it would not be worth doing at all. 
Moreover, to obtain such mastery needs 
certain gifts of intellect as well as of char¬ 
acter : no scholarship demands such subtlety 
as knowledge of human nature; no art 
demands suoh delicate handling as the 
manipulation of human beings. Now these, 
as we have seen, were gifts in whioh Fitz¬ 
james Stephen, with all his great powers of 
mind, was signally deficient. He seems to 
have been no judge, or a very partial judge, 
of character and ability in others. While 
heartily despising sentimentality and feminine 
emotion as elements in public opinion, he was, 
in forming estimates of those about him, as 
much a slave to accidental affections and 
associations as any woman could be. I 
know not whether any of his intimates 
deserved to be called geese, but at any rate 
to him they were all swans. Macaulay had 
been held up to him in childhood as a model 
of wisdom and goodness; so long after¬ 
wards the most palpable unveracity and 
injustice on Macaulay’s part could only 
elicit an expression of mild regret from the 
vindicator of Impey. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
attributes this to “ the difficulty which ” his 
brother “ always felt in believing anything 
against a friend or one associated with his 
fondest memories ” (p. 434}. A stronger 
instance is supplied by his extravagant 
admiration for the second Lord Lytton. 
That fascinating diplomatist contrived, 
certainly without any ulterior designs, to 
make a complete conquest of the veteran 
cynic, who remarks, in the course of a 
voluminous correspondence with the object 
of his enthusiasm, that 

“ what with famine and currency questions and 
Afghan troubles Lytton has had as heavy a 
burthen to bear as Lord Canning during the 
Mutiny. He has borne it with extraordinary 
gallantry and cool judgment, and will have a 

K ' beside Hastings and Wellesley and 
ousie. He will come back with a splendid 
reputation, both as a statesman and a man of 
genius, and it will be in his power to oocupy a 
unique position in the political world ” (p. 399). 

Great is the power of cajolery and such 
like arts, by which clever talkers raise them¬ 
selves to Viceroyalties, and then persuade 
austere critics that they are the peers of 
Warren Hastings. Lord Lytton’s friend, 
however susceptible he might be to those 
arts, had neither the will nor the power to 
employ them for his own advancement. As 
his brother puts it, “ he was distanced in 
the race by men greatly his inferiors in 
general force of mind, but better provided 
with the talent for bringing their gifts to 
market ” (p. 357). His career at the bar 
was a series of “tantalising half-successes.” 
He received more compliments than briefs, 
and business came to him in a very irregular 


fashion. At one time the Solicitor-General¬ 
ship was dangled before his eyes. An almost 
indispensable preliminary was to procure a 
seat in parliament. Accordingly, he stood 
for Dundee in the Liberal interest. His 
supporters were sure that, “had the old 
suffrage remained unaltered, no one else 
would have had a chance against him” 
(p. 347). If so, the old suffrage must have 
been singularly restricted, for Stephen 
obtained only about a tenth of the votee 
recorded. Subsequently Lord Beaoonsfield’s 
government employed him to draft a Penal 
Code; but the change of ministry put an 
end to his hopes in that direction. In 1881 
Lord Beaconsfield wrote to Lord Lytton: 
“ It is a thousand pities that J. F. Stephen 
is a judge; he might have done anything 
and everything as leader of the future 
Conservative party” (p. 349). If Lord 
Beaconsfield really meant what he said, his 
mind must have been failing. Imagine the 
author of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
competing with Lord Randolph for the 
leadership of the Tory Democrats; imagine 
the critic of Cardinal Newman competing 
with Mr. Balfour for the leadership of the 
Church party! 

Three times in his life Fitzjames Stephen 
filled positions thoroughly suitable to his 
talents and tastes—as a journalist, and more 
especially as a leader-writer for the old 
Pall Mall Gazette ; as legal member of the 
Council at Calcutta; and as an English 
judge, especially when engaged in trying 
criminal cases. In the first instance, he 
enjoyed uncontrolled liberty of expression; 
in the second, he was supported bv a 
government exercising uncontrolled author¬ 
ity ; in the last, he exercised such authority 
personally within limits that he willingly 
accepted. In all three capacities his charac¬ 
teristic power of going straight to the 
point, of “ boiling down much into a small 
compass,” could be employed with con¬ 
spicuous effect. But the fine shades and 
the nice feelings to which Mr. Meredith’s 
three Miss Poles so sedulously devoted 
themselves were equally conspicuous by 
their absence in ms journalistic work, 
while his want of subtlety and accuracy 
seems to have hampered him both as a 
legislator and as a judge in civil cases. 

“ To be stronger than other people, and 
to have one’s own will as against them,” 
was at one time the expressed wish of 
Fitzjames Stephen, though afterwards 
apologised for (pp. 359, 360). Certainly his 
impatience of control was habitual; and his 
most powerful work is in great part a plea 
for despotism all round, even in the sphere 
of religion. Yet what he would have done 
if aimed with despotic authority to enforce 
his convictions, or, indeed, what positive 
oonvictions he held at all, is not easy to 
ascertain. The history of his religious 
opinions is extremely interesting, but leads 
to nothing. In boyhood, hell was the pivot 
of his whole theology. 

“He imagined the world transformed into a 
globe of iron, white hot, with a place in the 
middle made to fit him so closely that he could 
not <Wen wink. The globe was split like an 
orange; he was thrust by an angel into his 
place, immortal, inconsumable, and oapable of 
infinite suffering; and then the two halves were 
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closed, and he left in hideous isolation to suffer 
eternal torments.” 

It seemed to him then and afterwards “ that 
no motive anything like so strong could be 
applied to actuate any human creature 
towards any line of conduct. To compare 
the love of God or anything else ” was to his 
mind “simply childish” (pp. 73, 74). To 
some students of human nature as known 
historically, not as evolved from the moral 
consciousness of a single well - trained 
Englishman, the childishness may seem to 
be the other way round. But we will let 
that pass. His elder brother, Herbert, who 
died young, seems to have given the first 
blow to this ghastly creed. Some extracts 
from Tom Pune’s Age of Reaeon also shook 
him a little. Maurice had some influence 
both on the youth at King’s College and 
afterwards on the law student as chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Stephen first acquired 
celebrity as counsel for Howland Williams 
in the famous “ Essays and Reviews ” case, 
when no doubt his attention was drawn to 
the truth as well as to the legality of 
the Hebrew professor’s opinions. On that 
occasion we find him still holding “ that the 
Scripture stands upon a foundation irre¬ 
movable by any efforts of criticism or 
interpretation” (p. 188). About the same 
time (1863), in a private letter, 

“ he dedans that he accepts two doctrines of 
‘unspeakable importance.’ He prays fre¬ 
quently, . . . and believes that his prayers 
are answered. And, further, he is convinoed 
of a ‘superintending Providence,’ whioh has 
throughout affected his life,” 

relying for proof thereof almost entirely on 
his personal experience (pp. 189,190). Nine 
years afterwards he has ceased to attend 
church services, ceased to believe in the his¬ 
torical basis of Christianity, in the divinity 
of Christ, in supernatural revelation of any 
kind. But 

“hecannot believe that he is a machine; he 
believes that the soul must survive the body; 
that this implies the existence of God; that 
those two beliefs make the whole difference 
between the life of a man and the life of a 
beast.” 

And whereas formerly he had been content 
to take utility and authority as sufficient 
grounds for accepting theological dogmas, 
he now compares the proposal to believe 
them on any ground but truth to “ keeping 
a corpse above ground because it was the 
dearest and most beloved of all objects 
when it was alive.” While not objecting 
to authority, he has never found any 
that he oould trust (pp. 368-70). But 
he holds that the belief in God and 
immortality is useful, as imposing an obli¬ 
gation to promote the happiness of the 
whole body to whioh he belongs (p. 372). 
In short, if he could not keep the corpse of 
Paleyan Christianity above ground he would 
keep its skeleton. How long the dry bones 
held together is not clear. At the time just 
spoken of he was confident that, if theology 
went, we should become “fiercer, more 
brutal, more sensual ” (p. 374). In twelve 
years more he has learned to tliink that 
religion would not survive theology, but 
that morality would survive religion (p. 454). 
A little later he declares that Prof. Max 
Muller, by his linguistic nominalism, “ has 
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been knocking out the bottom of all speou 
lafcive theology and philosophy.” “ Nothing 
remains bat the most absolute scepticism. 
. . . What is loosely called science, Darwin¬ 
ism, for example, is dubious in the extreme; 
theology and politics are so conjectural as to 
be practically worthless ” (pp. 455, 456). 

Some Englishmen, when they have re¬ 
nounced Christianity, come to take a more 
lenient view of Homan Catholicism. It is, 
they think, not more irrational and con 
siderably more logical than any form of 
Protestantism. As an agent of civilisation 
and an engine of moral discipline, it is perhaps 
superior. As a souroe of aesthetio emotion, 
it is incomparably richer. Fit zjam ea Stephen 
was not of their opinion. With him the 
rising flood of scepticism was accompanied 
by a current of fanatical hatred for Home. 
She, poor thing, has no Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to rid her of eternal 
damnation; and he would as soon teach his 
children to lie and steal as to believe in that 
“ cruel and immoral doctrine.” Newman 
appeals to conscience as the foundation of 
religion, but conscience rejects the doctrine 
of vicarious suffering as immoral (pp. 
194, 195). Purgatory no less than hell comes 
under the heading of “ unintelligible non¬ 
sense ” (p. 372), which seems a little hud, 
when we remember that the critic himself 
long cherished a belief in some kind of 
future retribution, and that all punishment 
must be either eternal or temporary—that is 
to say, purgatorial. Generally he seems to 
have thought that, because the claims of 
Catholicism were unfounded, they were also 
hypocritical and dishonest; and he assails 
it as the enemy of that physical scienoe and 
progress in morals about which he has 
elsewhere expressed himself so sceptically 
(p. 372). Nay, more, the author of the 
chapter on Fraternity, the great satirist of 
humanitarian ideals, complains of the 
Church for obstructing his philanthropic 
efforts: 

“ He does ‘ really and truly love, at all events, a 
large section of mankind, though pride and a 
love of saying sharp things have made me, I 
am sorry to say, sometimes write as if I did 
not,’ and whatever he has tried to do he has 
found the Roman Catholic Church ' lying 
straight across his path ’ ” (p. 72). 

In fact, the great crime of Catholicism was 
to set up a rival authority against the State, 
which he came more and more to regard as 
the true modem substitute for Goa, and 
which in his conception of it faithfully 
reproduced the faults, moral and metaphy¬ 
sical, on account of which he had discarded 
the Catholic God. 

According to his theory as set forth, both 
in his attack on Hill and in the History of 
Criminal Lav, punishment is not merely 
deterrent. Its object is partly at least to 
satisfy “ the desire of vengeance ” in a 
regular manner (p. 324). It is clear then 
that, if the deterrent element became super¬ 
fluous, vengeance would alone be a sufficient 
ground for punishment. Now that is 
exactly the position of retribution after 
death; yet, according to Stephen, “ revenge 
can have no place in God’s punishments ” 
(p. 218); and the vindictive element in hell 
seems to have been one of his reasons for 
objecting to it. Why, then, should Cod 


punish at all? especially when He has 
given no warning of His intentions—a pieoe 
of injustice whim cannot be charged to the 
theology of revealed religion. Or, if 
revenge is wrong, why give it a place in 
the philosophy of criminal law as “ resent¬ 
ment,” “ moral indignation,” or under any 
other alias?. In faot, Stephen criticised 
Catholic theology like a utilitarian lawyer, 
and theorised in law like a Puritan divine. 
But while God the Father is reviled as a 
11 stem tyrant,” God the Son is sneered at as 
a “passionate philanthropist” (p. 372). 
0uriou8ly enough, the State, having long 
enough played the one part, is at the 
present moment rapidly passing to the 
other. Of course, Stephen aid not approve 
of the new r6k ; but the most ordinary 
prescience might have taught him that to 
set up the State as an omnipotent object 
of worship was inevitably to impose on 
it the obligation of ministering to the 
popular passion for philanthropy. Mill’s 
individualism, so far as it went, was a 
useful bulwark against Socialism, and that 
bulwark he in sheer wantonness did his 
utmost to overthrow. 

So much for the moral side. On the meta¬ 
physical side, Austin’s theory of sovereignty, 
m which Stephen based his conception of 
the State, involves that very Bealism out of 
whioh, as he held, Max Muller had knocked 
the bottom. There is no power in society 
capable of bearing down all opposition, nor 
perhaps is it desirable that there should bo. 
But being filled with the idea of such a 

E ower, he assumed that it was, or ought to 
e, realised in the government; and finding 
that a number of persons holding the 
opinions known as Catholic, and calling 
themselves the Church, presented a formid¬ 
able obstacle to its realisation, he set up 
their organisation as another ens rationis, 
and made war on it on behalf of his own 
idol, the State. 

Practically the State came to mean a 
machine for framing and applying the 
criminal code. Fitzjames Stephen thought 
that, in the decay of religion and the grow¬ 
ing laxity of moral sentiment, much might 
be done to overawe an unprincipled person 
by clearly enumerating the various actions 
which would “ bring him to the gallows, the 
gaol, and the lash” (p. 428). With or 
without a code, with or without religion, 
the criminal always knows what he is 
risking. The danger is that, when the 
moral fibre of society decays, the laws will 
not be vigorously enforced. 

After all, crime, such crime as the law 
can take cognisance of is a very exceptional 
phenomenon. Its disappearance would but 
slightly affect the collective happiness of 
mankind. Fitzjames Stephen must have 
known that it was diminishin g in Eng¬ 
land; yet he continued to be a pessimist. 
There was nothing personal about the feel¬ 
ing, for he was " as happy as any man oould 
be ”—happy in Mmself, in his family, and 
in his friends. But outside that channed 
circle “things, on the whole, were in many 
directions going from bad to worse” 
(p. 453). We never hear how he would 
have wished them to go, what was his ideal 
for society. Perhaps the old Puritan leaven 
was still at work, the feeling wMch in early 


years made Mm think this life’s activities of 
no value except as a preparation for eternity. 
Something also must be allowed for the 
dissatisfaction of a simple, swift, impatient, 
massive personality, confronted with an 
infinitely oomplex and elastic world. But I 
think Ms confession above quoted about 
“ pride and the love of saying sharp tMngs ” 
throws most light on the question. From 
the lightest pastime to the highest aesthetic 
gratification, he had no share in the enjoy¬ 
ments of others; with no true grasp of 
Mstory and science, he could not rightly 
estimate the hopes they inspire. Pride 
prevented his acknowledging that the fault 
might be in Mmself, not m them. And “the 
love of saying sharp things,” the passion for 
literary effeots, is more easily gratified by 
negative criticism than in any other way. 
Now Stephen was essentially a literary 
man: he took hold of everything by the 
literary side; he would have been much 
greater had he made literature his perma¬ 
nent profession. To a literary man, the 
criminal law and the law of evidence are 
incomparably more interesting than the 
laws, In themselves much more important, 
which deal with property; and therefore it 
was to the former that he devoted his cMef 
attention. 

Apart from the splendid lucidity and 
force of their general style, his writings 
sparkle with literary diamonds of the first 
water. One of Ms greatest passages, un¬ 
fortunately too long for quotation here, will 
be found on p. 180 of the Life. A few 
shorter specimens may be given. From 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity: 

“ The sources of religion lie hid from us. All 
that we know is that now and again, in the 
oourse of ages, someone sets to music the tune 
which is haunting millions of ears. It is 
caught up here and there and repeated till the 
ohorus is thundered out by a body of singers 
able to drown all discords and to foroe the 
unmusical mass to listen to them ” (Life, 
p. 332). “We stand on a pass, blinded by 
mist and whirling snow. If we stand still we 
shall be frozen to death. If we take the wrong 
road we shall be dashed to pieces. We do not 
certainly know whether there is any right one” 
(p. 339). 

From the History of Criminal Law: 

“ The sentence of the law is to the moral senti¬ 
ment of the public what a seal is to hot wax. 
It converts into a permanent final judgment 
what might otherwise be a transient senti¬ 
ment ” (p. 423). 

To hear Maurioe preach “ was like watching 
the struggles of a drowning creed ” (p. 125). 
When Bathbone Greg declared Mmself a 
Christian, “ he was such a Christian,” said 
Fitzjames, “ as an early disciple who had 
admired the Sermon on the Mount, but 
whose attention had not been called to the 
miracles, and who had died before the 
Besurrection ” (p. 213). When Prof. 
Mivart limited his aoceptanoe of modern 
Biblical criticism to the Old Testament, he 
“ was, in fact, proposing to put a match in 
a powder barrel, and expect half to explode 
and the other half to remain unaffected” 
(p. 455). He who could write like tMs was 
made for better things than to be Solicitor 
General or even “ leader of the Conservative 
party.” He might, in other circumstances, 
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have become the nobler, purer, and more 
virile, if leas versatile, English Voltaire. 

Atfbed W. Bkstn. 


The Love-letters of Mr. H. and Miss It. 
Edited by Gilbert Burgess. (Heine- 
mann.) 

It is just 115 years since the first publica¬ 
tion—in a somewhat different form—of this 
outspokenly impassioned correspondence; 
and in 1780 the murder of Miss Eeay by 
her jealous and distraught lover, perpe¬ 
trated during the previous year, was fresh 
in the public mind. The volume, therefore, 
had at that time a “ topical ” interest which 
it cannot now possess, for the story told in 
it is half forgotten save by lovers of the 
ana of the eighteenth century. The beauti¬ 
ful Miss Martha Eeay had at an early age 
become the mistress of the dissolute Lord 
Sandwich, who had provided for her an 
admirable education, especially in music, to 
which she was passionately devoted, and in 
which she had attuned no mean proficiency. 
Her charm of manner seems to have been very 
remarkable; and when, in the year 1775, a 
certain Capt. Hackman became an acci¬ 
dental guest at Hinchinbrook, Lord Sand¬ 
wich’s place, he was at once stirred by a 
profound passion for the proteg&e of his host. 
In the course of farther meetings, Oapt. 
Hackman discovered that his attachment 
was returned; and then began the ardent 
clandestine correspondence to which this 
volume is devoted. For some time the 
lovers had opportunity for occasional 
assignations, wmoh provide themes for some 
of the most unreserved and impassioned of 
the letters. Early in 1776, however, Capt. 
Hackman accompanied his regiment to 
Ireland; but in the April of 1777 he sold 
out—apparently that he might not longer 
be separated from the object of his passion 
—ana entered into preparation for holy 
orders. He was, indeed, ordained; and 
Miss Eeay had consented to become his 
wife; but in 1779 he received an intima¬ 
tion, made through a third person, that the 
lady had changed her mind. Maddened 
with despair and jealousy—for it seems that 
he suspected the influence of a rival—he 
followed Miss Eeay’s carriage to the door 
of Covent Garden Theatre. He had in his 
pocket two loaded pistols; and as Miss 
Eeay after the opera was passing from the 
theatre to the carriage, he shot her in the 
forehead with one of them, and immediately 
turned the other against himself. Miss 
Eeay’s death was instantaneous, but the 
attempted suicide was unsuccessful; and the 
Eev. James Hackman, being at onoe arrested, 
was tried, convicted, and, in due course, 
hanged. 

Hackman’s passion for the woman whom 
he murdered was undoubtedly intense. As 
he preserved not only her letters to him¬ 
self, but copies of his own lettere to her, 
and as the entire correspondence was handed 
by Hackman’s brother-in-law, Frederick 
Booth, to its first editor, the Eev. Sir 
Herbert Croft, Bart., there is no ground 
whatever for the doubts which have 
occasionally been cast upon the genuineness 
of the correspondence. External and in¬ 
ternal evidence are alike satisfactory; but in 


several quarters suspicion was excited—not, 
perhaps, unnaturally—by the clumsy inter¬ 
polation of a number of particulars con¬ 
cerning the life of Ohatterton, which were 
beyond all question the work of Sir Herbert 
Croft himself, who, despite his doth, seems 
to have been a singularly unscrupulous 
person. In this new edition the Ohatterton 
pages are relegated to an appendix; but I 
can see no more reason for their appearance 
even there than there would be for the pub¬ 
lication of Ireland’s “Yortigem” as an 
appendix to a genuine text of Shakspere. 
Indeed, it must be regretfully said that Mr. 
Burgess’s editing, as a whole, leaves very 
much to be desired. His introduction, which 
is devoted to the history of Love and Madness 
(such was the title of Sir Herbert Croft’s 
volume), is so sadly incoherent that to 
follow it with intelligence is very difficult. 
The editor inserts much that is really irrele¬ 
vant, and omits what would have been in¬ 
teresting and to the point. For example, 
it is as certain as can be that Mr. Booth, 
who handed the letters to Sir Herbert Croft 
for publication, must have been acquainted 
with their oontents, and, therefore, could 
not fail to be aware that the bogus 
Chatterton pages formed no part of them. 
This being so, it is hardly conceivable 
that he could have allowed the publication 
of interpolated material to pass without 
protest; but of any such action on his part 
Mr. Burgess has nothing to tell us. On the 
other hand, let it be supposed that the 
improbable aotually happened, and that 
Mr. Booth allowed the fraud to pass in 
silence, surely in that case the silence was 
strange enough to demand an explanation; 
but Mr. Burgess himself is not less silent 
than was Mr. Booth. A little added infor¬ 
mation at this point of the narrative would 
have been worth much more than the 
somewhat muddled and irrelevant story of 
the controversy in re Chatterton between 
Southey and Sir Herbert Croft. 

Of tiie letters themselves I can hardly 
write at the length their interest un¬ 
doubtedly deserves. To use a phrase which 
is fast becoming vague literary slang, 
but which has a definite significance, they 
are genuine “ human documents ” : that 
is, they bring us into relations of really vital 
intimacy with the personalities behind 
them. The title of Sir Herbert Croft’s 
volume was not an inept one, for these 
letters are full of the madness of passion— 
the one insanity which can recognise itself 
as insane, and exult rather than shudder at 
the recognition. Here is a passage from 
one of Hackman’s earlier letters: 

“ Observe, when I write to you, I never 
pretend to write sense. I have no head; yon 
have made me all heart from top to bottom. 
Sense—why, I am out of my senses, and have 
been these Bix weeks. Were it possible my 
scrawls to you could ever be read by anyone 
but you, I should be called a madman. I 
certainly am either curst or blest (I know not 
which) with passions wild as the torrent's roar. 
Notwithstanding that I take this simile from 
water, the element out of whioh I am formed 
is fire. Swift had water on the brain. I 
have a burning coal of fire; your hand can 
light it up to rapture, rage, or madness. Men, 
real men, have never been wild enough for my 
admiration; it has wandered into the ideal 


world of fancy. Othello (but he should have 
put himself to death in his wife’s sight, not his 
wife), Zanga are my heroes. Milk-and-water 
passions are like sentimental oomedy. Give 
me (you see how, like your friend Montaigne. 
I strip myself of my skin, and show yon all 
my veins and arteries, even the playing of my 
heart), give me, I say, tragedy, affecting 
tragedy, in the world as well as in the theatre. 
I would massacre all mankind sooner than lose 
you.” 

This is in the “ ’Ercles vain,” but it is more 
than mere rant: it is the curiously un¬ 
reserved revelation of an interesting 
temperament under the stress and strain of 
an agitating passion. It will be seen that 
Hackman was a man of some literary 
culture; and, indeed, there is something 
more than literary culture—there is insight 
and the power of rendering it, in the 
parenthetical clause devoted to Montaigne— 
which may be described without ineptitude 
as a prophecy of the famous dictum of 
Emerson : “ Out his words and they would 
bleed; they are vascular and alive." 

The fascination of the volume, and 
fascinating it certainly is, lies in the fact 
that one, at any rate, of the correspondents 
interests us not only as a lover Dut as a 
personality, the passion serving to set the 
personality in a significant and arresting 
pose. The stormy letters which testify to 
the tumult of the soul—such, for example, 
as the letter from which a quotation has 
been made—have a certain htzarrerie of 
extravagance that gives them a curious 
exotic quality; but the quieter letters, in 
which a native vein of meditation makes 
itself manifest, are really more interesting. 
Hackman had, indeed, great quickness of 
intellectual sensibility and a genuine critical 
aptitude; and the Mgh estimate of Miss 
Eeay to which this volume will help many 
readers is suggested less, perhaps, by her 
own letters than by the style of the letters 
which her lover addressed to her. His respect 
for her is such that he can give her nothing 
but his best. How good, for example, is 
the passage upon effective and ineffective 
imaginative work: 

“ People write upon a particular situation, 
they do not put themselves in the situation. 
We only see the writer, sitting in his study, and 
working up a story to amuse or frighten: not 
the identical Tom Jones, not Maobeth 
himself. 

“ Can you become the very being you de¬ 
scribe ? Can you look round, and mark only 
that which stnkes in your new character, and 
forget all which struck in your ownP Can 
you bid your comfortable study be the prison 
of innocence or the house of mourning ? Can 
you transform your garret of indolence into a 
palace of pleasure f If you oannot, you had 
better clean shoes than endeavour by writings 
to interest the imagination. We oannot even 
bear to see an author only peeping over the top 
of every page to observe how we like him. The 
player I would call a corporal aotor, the writer 
a mental aotor. Garrick would in vain have 
put his face and his body in all the situations 
of Lear, if Shakspere had not before put his 
mind in them all.” 

These sentences were written in 1776 by 
an officer in a line regiment, and it is im¬ 
possible to regard them as the utterances of 
a commonplace man. Some of Miss Eeay’s 
letters are very charming and womanly, but 
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they have not the fine and distinguished indi¬ 
viduality that stamps the letters of Hack- 
mad. The quality of his contribution leaves 
little doubt that the sad deed which brought 
himtoafelon’sdeath was anaberrationrather 
than a crime. His punishment was just, 
for in the legal sense of insanity he certainly 
was not insane; but that he was for the 
moment distraught—that for an instant his 
manhood was submerged beneath a sudden 
wave of jealous frenzy—is, I think, a con¬ 
clusion which will commend itself to every 
reader of these letters. The publisher and 
editor are to be thanked for this comely 
re-issue of a singularly attractive book. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


“ Cambridge Historical Series.” — Out¬ 
line* of English Industrial History. By 

W. Cunningham and Ellen A. McArthur. 

(Cambridge: The University Press.) 
Tax small volume of Messrs. Cunningham 
and McArthur requires no apology for its 
appearance. It gives, in a concise and 
readable form, the outlines of a branch of 
history of which all now recognise the im¬ 
portance, but which has hitherto had to be 
studied in abstruse and bulky tomes, over¬ 
loaded with a profusion of statistical tables. 

As the authors truly say: 

“ The industrial history of England is a large 
subject: it is the story of the material side of 
the life of a great nation. And no clear com¬ 
prehension of this side of history can be gained 
unless the subject is studied as a continuous 
whole, instead of our merely having social 
chapters occasionally sandwiched in between 
the political and military sections of some 
popular manual.” 

The point of view taken by the writers is 
a comprehensive one. They begin by calling 
attention to the 

“ two elements which are involved in all 
material progress. There is need, on the one 
hand, of the skill and energy of human beings, 
and on the other of appropriate physical con¬ 
ditions, for the exercise of these rational powers. 
We must think of man, and also of his environ¬ 
ment—the active worker, and the things with 
and upon which he works. In tracing English 
material progress, we must go back to the time 
when the English race was trassplanted to this 
island, and note the different elements which 
have since been grafted on that stock.” 

It is satisfactory to find that our authors 
hold decidedly to the old and sound view 
that “ English history may be said to begin 
with the invasion of the Homan province of 
Britain by Teutonic bands about 449 a d.” 
This conclusion, though supported by every 
historian of real weight, has so often and 
so loudly been disputed, sometimes by 
mere ignorant sciolists, sometimes by those 
who are eminent in their own line, but 
whose studies have hardly qualified them 
to judge of the bearings of the historical 
evidence—that many have supposed that 
the Teutonic basis of our civilisation has 
been disproved or at least rendered very 
doubtful. The mass of proof, however, 
coming from all quarters, appears over¬ 
whelming; and if it is to be rejected, it 
is difficult to see what fact in history can be 
accepted. 

“ The evidence drawn from language, religion, 
and law combines to show that hardly anything 


of Roman civilisation survived. This conclusion 
is confirmed by other considerations, for ar¬ 
chaeological evidence seems to show that the 
towns were either deserted or destroyt d. Where 
so much was swept away, it seems unlikely 
that agriculture, as practised in the Roman 
t tills, would survive. We have no sufficient 
evidence that these vills were the direct ancestors 
of our English villages, or that there was con¬ 
tinuity in rural life from the period of Roman 
domination to subsequent times.” 

The theory which would trace the origin of 
the English manor to a Homan source is 
thus emphatically rejected. In fact, it 
appears even more groundless than the 
similar view regarding the municipal insti¬ 
tution of English towns. 

There are still, however, several obscure 
and unsettled points concerning the early 
history of manors. It has been vehemently 
contended on tho one side that a manor 
necessarily implies free tenants, and on the 
other that the cultivators were always the 
serfs of the lord. On this question, Messrs. 
Cunningham and McArthur wisely abstain 
from dogmatism: 

“ There is no reason to suppose that every centre 
of rural employment grew up in the same way; 
some may have originated in' a body of serfs, 
and some in a voluntary association. There is 
no reason why the origin of one should not 
have differed from the origin of another. 
Instead of disputing whether they were all free 
or all servile, we might do well to recognise 
the third alternative that they had, as agricul¬ 
tural communities, no special political character 
at all; but, as soon as any rural group came to 
have a political character, and to be used by the 
Crown for judicial and other purposes, its main 
features would resemble those of other social 
groups which had had a different previous 
history.” 

Our authors have found it necessary to adopt 
a somewhat different treatment of their sub¬ 
ject in the earlier periods and in the later. 
As they point out, economic life up to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century was mainly 
local: each town and manor formed “ a 
more or less isolated community, which 
catered successfully for its own wants, and 
carried on infrequent and occasional inter¬ 
course with other places.” It is hardly 
before the time of Richard H. that “ the 
growth of a national economic life had so 
far advanced that we can describe it and 
trace its subsequent developments in dif¬ 
ferent directions.” Among the causes which 
contributed most powerfully to break 
up the isolation of the old Eoglish rural 
system, unquestionably the first place 
must be assigned to the great pestilence 
of the fourteenth century, the important 
results of which come out more conspicu¬ 
ously with every fresh investigation into 
social and industrial history, and are re¬ 
peatedly referred to within the compass of 
this little book. Macaulay once noted it as 
a striking instance of the blindness of many 
writers of history to the true relative signi¬ 
ficance of events, that histories of the reign 
of George II. were to be found in which 
the rise of Methodism was not mentioned. 
But it must be considered still more extra¬ 
ordinary that, at a period considerably sub¬ 
sequent to the making of this complaint, 
histories (so-called) were in existence pro¬ 
fessing to give an account of the reign of 


Edward III. which contained no reference 
to the Black Death. Possibly they have 
not yet entirely disappeared: there are 
certainly still many compendiums ia which 
a visitation that destroyed half the popu¬ 
lation occupies less space than some trifling 
skirmish iu the French wars. 

From the fourteenth century onward the 
writers treat of the economic life of the 
nation as a whole; and the longest chapter 
in the book is devoted to a consideration of 
its various sides, under the heads of “ Food 
Supply,” “ Industrial Life,” “ Commercial 
Development,” and “ Economic Policy.” 
This is followed by a brief, but excellent, 
summary of the history of the coinage and 
financial matters generally. Some readers 
may be surprised to find that the system 
of bi-metallism which has such enthusiastic 
advocates in certain quarters as a panacea 
for commercial depression is no new thing 
in England. The double standard, in fact, 
prevailed in this country till 1816, when the 
demonetisation of silver took place. It can 
hardly be said, however, that the old system 
worked so satisfactorily as to lead to the 
conclusion that anything would be gained 
by its revival. On the contrary, we find 
that “ eighteenth century difficulties about 
the coinage . . . arose from the fact 
that gold and silver were alike standard 
coins, and that it seemed impossible to fix 
and maintain the ratio of one metal to the 
other.” 

In the chapter on “ Labour and Capital ” 
the authors review the effects of the indus¬ 
trial revolution of the beginning of the 
present century, and add a few remarks on 
modern problems. As to the general 
position of the working classes now as 
compared with a century ago, they remark 
with truth: 

“ It is not easy to balance the loss and gain in 
the labourer's material condition; the loss of 
stability is real, but the gain through progress 
is also real. The problem which faoes us is 
not that of returning to the old oircumstances 
and losing what we have gained, but, if 
possible, of introducing some new conditions.of 
stability which shall yet be compatible with 
further progress.” 

R. 8eymoitr Long. 


Mother and Daugh'er : an Uncompleted 
Sonnet-Sequence. By the late Augusta 
Webster. With an Introductory Note 
by William Michael Bossetti. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

The poetry of this little book is of the kind 
that needs no demonstration of its excel¬ 
lence. Mr. Rossetti, in his brief introduc¬ 
tion, is sparing of words concerning these 
last fruits of an admirable poetess, whose 
more notable achievements were, as he 
rightly concludes, in the drama rather than 
in other fields of poetic composition. Yet 
he sounds the true, the inevitable note 
when he remarks, “ Nothing, certainly, could 
be more genuine than these sonnets.” 
Fashioned in simplicity, a veritable < implicit* 
simple, they spring from the abundance of 
the heart, and their appeal to heart and ear 
is instant and engaging. In these days, 
when the pretentious aping of some dead 
master of song is aodaimed as inspiration, 
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it is consolatory to think—“thanks to the 
human heart by which we live ”—that there 
are many lovers of poetry with hearts 
responsive to the crystal-dear sincerity of 
these sonnets. The late Mrs. Webster 
wore her own singing robes, and with her 
own voice she sang. The treatment of the 
theme, “Mother and Daughter,” in her 
unfinished series of sonnets is as individual 
as that of other descriptions of her poetic 
work. Full of grace and tenderness is her 
descant on a mother’s hopes and fears and 
loving solicitude; 

“ I watch the sweet grave face in timorous thought 
Lest 1 should see it dawn to some unrest 
And read that in her heart is youth’s ill guest, 
The querulous young sadness, bora of nought, 
That wearies of the strife it has not fought, 

And finds the life it has not had unblest, 

And asks it knows not what that should ba best, 
And till Love come has never what it sought. 

“ But she is still. A full and crystal lake 
So gives its skies their passage to Hb deeps 
In an unruffled morn whero no winds wake, 
And, strong and fretless, stirs not, nor yet 
sleeps. 

My darling smiles, and ’tis for gladness' sake ; 
She heara a woe, ’tis simple tears the weeps.” 

Doubtless the thoughts and reflections in 
the sonnets are for the most part such as 
are common to motherhood, though more 
frequently felt than uttered. It is on this 
account that they are so directly touching, 
so keen and poignant. “ Thus have I felt,” 
or “ Thus I feel,” will be the comment of 
many a reader. The four concluding 
sonnets may well move those who know the 
concentrated raptures of possessing a “ one 
and only child.” Those who own the 
proverbial quiverful must not hastily 
decide the question here raised. They will 
probably find it hard to say whether the 
ingenuity or the whole-hearted sympathy 
of the poet’s conception of this particular 
single estate is the more admirable. In¬ 
complete as Mrs. Webster’s sonnet-sequence 
is, this undesigned close strikes me as not 
less happy than pathetic. With the like 
naturalness and felicity the previous sonnets 
tell of the pleasing, anxious years of infancy 
and the child’s “ day of small things,” so 
large with fate. Charming and affecting 
is the lament for vanished childhood in the 
twentieth sonnet: 

“ There’s oue I miss. A little questioning maid 
That held my finger, trotting by my side. 

And smiled out of her pleased eyes open wide, 
Wondering and wiser at each word I said. 

And I must help her frolics if she played, 

And I must feel hor trouble if she cried; 

My lap was hers past right to be denied; 

She did my bidding, but I more ob'yed. 

“ Dfarer she is to-day, dearer and more; 

Oloser to me, since sister womanhoods meet; 
Yet like poor mothers soma long while bereft, 

I dwell on inward ways, quaint memories left, 

I miss the approaching sound of pit-pat feet, 
The eager baby voice outside my door.” 

With the twenty-seven sonnets of the series, 
“ Mother and Daughter,” are printed seven 
others, the thirty-four being all that Mrs. 
Webster wrote in this metrical form. 
They occupy an interesting position in her 
varied and accomplished poetic work, and 
seem to extend the range of that work 
while adding distinct elements of value. 

J. Abthtth Blaikie. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Her Dtbut, By Mrs. Herbert Martin. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Prince of Balkistan. By Allen Upward. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Elizabeth Glen, M.B. By Annie S. Swan 
(Mrs. Burnett-Smith). (Hutchinson.) 

The Comedy of Cecilia. By Caroline Fother" 
gill. (A. & C. Black.) 

God Forsaken. By Frederick Breton. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Two Bunmores. By Blake Lamond. 
(Remington.) 

The Paving of Hell. By Clarice N. Klein. 
(Dean.) 

Coney Creek. By M. Lawson. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

A Bubble. By L. B. Walford. (Constable.) 
Starlight Through the Roof. By K. Kennedy. 
(Downey.) 

In Quest of a Name. By Mrs. Henry Wylde. 
(Tower Publishing Company.) 

The Mystery of Hazelgrove. By Gertrude 
L. Warren. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Her Debut is rather tantalising. It gives 
promise of developing into a first-rate 
novel, and finally disappoints. Ermengarde 
Laniska is the daughter of a foreign 
countess, who is described as an adventuress 
by enemies of her own sex, but who manages 
to capture the saturnine and wealthy English 
landowner, Granville Thurstan. After living 
happily together for many years, during 
which a son and heir is born, serious trouble 
arises, owing to the inconvenient re-appear¬ 
ance of Count Laniska, who ought to have 
died years before. Illness and the shock 
combined prove fatal to the self-indulgent 
Mrs. Thurstan, and her melancholy husband 
becomes a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
So much for the elderly couple. With 
respect to Ermengarde, she is a young 
woman of dark and striking beauty, though 
careless of her appearance as a girl. She 
has early resolved upon becoming a great 
singer, and runs away from home to accom¬ 
plish her objeot. Her purpose is in j eopardy 
for a time, owing to a temporary passion 
which she indulges for Granville's cousin, 
Gilbert. In spite of one or two ardent em¬ 
braces, however, she discovers that Gilbert 
could never satisfy her soul as art can, so she 
relinquishes him in favour of the comely 
English girl, Mary Winchester, who has 
always loved him. After being trained as 
a singer by a famous master, Ermengarde 
makes her first appearance in public, 
and it is then that she discovers her 
supposed dead father among the violins of 
the orchestra. Readers must trace for 
themselves the various incidents of the 
story, which is told with much freshness 
and spirit, though it scarcely appears to us 
to be equal to Mrs. Martin’s previous works. 

Although The Prince of Balkistan opens 
rather tamely, it soon develops into a most 
exciting story. It is so obvious that the 
novel deals with Bulgaria, and its first and 
second princes—Alexander, who was kid¬ 
napped and compelled to abdicate, and his 
successor, Ferdinand of Coburg—that it 


seems scarcely worth while to disguise the 
names. The Russian intrigues against 
Prince Rodolph are ingeniously traced, and. 
the part displayed by Verriter, an English, 
detective, is marvellously described. Indeed, 
this character, and Tataroff, the Russian 
spy, are worthy of Gaboriau. The author 
shows how a vast network of conspiracy 
envelops the Imperial family of Russia, 
who live daily upon the edge of a volcano. 
Some of the later passages in the narrative 
are very dramatic. 

There is a strong vein of humanity 
running through the whole of the sketches 
which Mrs. Burnett-Smith has grouped 
together under the title of Elizabeth Glen, 
M.B. These experiences of a lady doctor 
were well worth relating; and if Elizabeth 
sometimes appears as too much of a 
paragon, this is perhaps partly owing to 
her being the principal speaker. We 
rejoice over woman’s work in medicine, 
and heartily trust it will be still more 
widely extended; but when Dr. Glen 
describes Nora Fleming’s case, and her 
skilful treatment of it, it is surely a gratui¬ 
tous assumption to declare that all men- 
doctors would have gone on exclusively 
treating the patient’s body when the mind 
was at the bottom of it all the time. Moat 
of the sketches are almost oppressively 
sad, as must necessarily be the case 
with the majority of the experiences 
in a doctor’s life. “A Christmas Baby” 
and “Nora Fleming” are most touching, 
and the same may be said of the child story, 
“ Port Leyton’s Heir.” But whatever the 
nature of the case, there is always some 
good and noble lesson to be derived from it. 
No one could rise from a perusal of Dr. 
Glen’s experiences without feeling his better 
emotions stirred. 

Clever as The Comedy of Cecilia undoubt¬ 
edly is, it is marred by an unnatural strain¬ 
ing after smartness on the part of the young 
heroine. When she first appears, we are 
charmed by her original views and her un¬ 
conventionality, but tire at last after nothing 
but a succession of literary fireworks. In 
her determination to enjoy emancipation, 
the brilliant heroine runs away from her 
brother's guardianship, intending to strike 
out a new career for herself in London; 
but the female friend upon whom she relies 
fails her, and she is borne back to her 
country home by her indignant brother, 
who can stand anything in the world but 
a scandal. He even at last coerces her 
into a marriage with a humdrum lover, 
Philip Featherstone, who has been marked 
out for the purpose since childhood. The 
story is very amusing, but it ends rather 
lamely. The reader, however, is evidently 
desired to infer that Cecilia intends to lead 
her own self-willed life, while she makes it 
rather warm for the flabby and trembling 
Philip. 

The marriage question is once more power¬ 
fully, but very painfully, treated ia God 
Forsaken. Christiana Mostyn, a girl brought 
up in Roman Catholic traditions, but with 
a restless and inquiring intellect, meets 
with an Agnostic professor, one Calvin 
Mortimer. Fired with new ideas about an 
emancipated life, she marries him. Dis- 
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illusion speedily follows for, while Christiana 
has depths of feeling and cravings after 
affection, Calvin is hard and cold as marble. 
So, metaphorically speaking, when she asks 
for the Dread of love, he gives her—a 
microbe. Of course the inevitable rebound 
comes; and at a most unfortunate moment 
Christiana thinks she has found a kindred 
spirit in the hysterical Norwegian musician, 
Ivan Nielsen. She elopes with him; and, 
after a brief spell of happiness in Norway, 
the house of cards tumbles to pieces, and 
the heroine is left alone in the world. The 
book is certainly written with ability, and 
it is the kind of story to remain in one’s 
memory. 

The Two Dunmores is described as a 
“sporting love-story of to-day,” but it 
reads more like a disquisition on burning 
questions of the hour. The author, through 
his characters, gives us his opinions on 
“ Men and Women,” “ Speculation, Mar¬ 
riage, and Free Trado,” “ Cruelty to 
Animals,” “Obstetrics,” “Gallic Amenities,” 
“The New Woman,” “Match-making,” 
“ Magnetism,” and a great variety of other 
subjects. Sometimes his observations are 
smart. Sometimes—well, let us say the 
opposite. This volume is amusing in some 
respects; but it is too discursive for a novel, 
and not serious enough as a treatise upon 
the subjects which it professes to handle. 

The title of The Paving of Hell is drawn 
from a familiar proverb. The five stories 
of which the slight little booklet is composed 
are not without a certain intensity of feeling. 
The first sketch, however, is very horrible 
indeed. “ A Strange Model ” is a pathetic 
story; but “ The Sculptor’s Contest ” has a 
more happy ending, showing that every¬ 
thing does not go awry in this wicked and 
miserable world. But the author returns to 
the horrible again in her last sketch of all. 

Although the literary skill exhibited in 
Coneyereek is not very great, the story itself 
is a very good and humanising one. It is 
concerned with the trials and troubles of 
two poor blind girls, who are called upon 
to go through the fiery furnace of affliction. 
They both oome out of the ordeal all the 
nobler, and the sweet influences of their 
beneficent lives are felt far and wide. A 
sterling character also is Dale, the old 
sailor, who loses his] life in saving others; 
while Dr. Hallam is a hero of another type, 
bringing his medical skill to bear in 
alleviating the lot of many a sad sufferer. 

The little story by Mrs. Walford, A 
Bubble, is the latest addition to “ The Acme 
Library.” It is a record of the hopeless 
love of a young Edinburgh student of 
genius for the dashing and beautiful Clara 
Mauleverer. Clara and her father, the 
Genera], greatly enjoy the clever conversa¬ 
tion of the youth, and bring him forward 
into society; but what is merely a passing 
pleasure to them becomes actual death to 
young Dirom. When he discovers that 
life’s dream is over, that his intense passion 
is regarded but as a bubble upon the surface 
of life, he literally dies of a broken heart. 
This little sketch is tenderly and sym¬ 
pathetically worked out. 


Starlight through the Roof is rather dis¬ 
cursively written, but its sketches of Irish 
life are obviously genuine and at first hand. 
The trials and struggles of the peasantry 
are graphically depicted; and, as in the case 
of all true records of Irish experiences, 
tears and smiles intermingle. The young 
Irish reformer, Gerald O’Hara, and his 
beautiful girl-wife, Maggie, are excellently 
drawn; and a similar observation will 
apply to Father Curran, whose conversion 
to the popular cause is one of the most 
striking incidents in the volume. 

Amazing alike in style, character, and 
plot is Mrs. Henry Wylde’s In Quest of a 
Name. The authoress is as shaky in her 
English as she is over the age of one of 
her leading female characters, who is seven¬ 
teen on the first page and eighteen three 
pages later on. There is a voluptuous 
Creole girl who suffers herself to be ruined 
by a Spanish lover, and then deliberately 
betrays as many men as she can. There is 
a Captain Harrigan, who has no prefix to 
his name although he is son and heir to an 
earl. He marries the Creole; but she 
oarries on with her lovers afterwards, until 
she is discovered by the Spaniard and 
killed in cold blood. Then we have a good 
young man, a foundling, who is the person 
“in quest of a name,” and he eventually 
marries the virtuous heroine Isabel Davies. 
The whole story is of an ultra-sensational 
type, while its style is simply indescribable. 

The Mystery of Hazelgrove is another 
foolish book. The villain of Miss Warren’s 
story is a poor, miserable creature, a pre¬ 
tended Frenchman, who is at last run to 
earth. As for the heroine, who makes his 
acquaintance while she is but a girl at a 
French boarding school, she is permitted, a 
freedom which we find it difficult to credit. 
There is some very confused law as to a 
sentence of fourteen years’ penal servitude 
passed upon the heroine s father for 
“changing” a forged cheque. Such 
phrases as “ the elder and tallest of the 
two ” show that grammar is not the author’s 
strong point. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME SPANISH BOOKS. 

Etudes sur VEspagne. Par A. .Morel-Fatio, 
Premiere Beries, deuxieme edition, revue et 
augmented. (Paris : Bouillon.) In this second 
edition of the first series of his valuable Etudes 
sur VEspagne (see the Academy, July 14, 1888), 
M. Morel-Fatio has added to his former essays, 
two lectures: one, on “ Espagnols et 
Plamands,” delivered at the “Matinees 
litteraires ” at Brussels, March, 1892; the other, 
“LeDon Quichotte envisage comme Peinteur 
et Critique de la Societe Espagnole du XVI C et 
du XVI£° Siedes,” given at the Taylor Institute, 
Oxford, in November, 1894. These additions, 
if not, perhaps, so important for technical criti¬ 
cism as the preceding pages, are, nevertheless, 
very happy m the choice of subject, and in the 
graceful way in which in eaoh case it is turned 
to compliment the nation which he is address¬ 
ing. We could have wished for a fuller 
enumeration of Spanish books printed in 
Flanders; the lecturer might so easily have 
enlarged the list. The intercourse between Biz- 
cayans and Flamands, previous to the adveDt of 
the Austrian dynasty in Spain, was both earlier 
and closer, we believe, than is represented on 


pp. 252, 253; but the traces of it are to be found 
rather in treaties, and in the history of 
commerce and industry, than in literature. In 
spite of all that our author urges to the 
contrary, we cannot divest ourselves of the 
belief that Cervantes did, like others, perceive the 
approaching decadence of Spain : that he felt 
the difference between the reign of Philip III. 
and the early glorious days of Philip II., and 
that this knowledge gives an undertone of 
sadness to all his later writings. Besides the 
two lectures, there is an important note on 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, showing that 
there is a prevalent confusion between two 
persons of the same name. Some severe strictures 
are also made on Dr. Knapp’s editions of the 
poems of Hurtado de MeDdoza. This new 
edition of the first series of the Eludes adds to 
the pleasure as well as to the profit with which 
we read all that comes from the pen of its 
distinguished author. 

The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
done into English by Henry Edward Watts. 
A new edition in four volumes. Vols. I., II. 
(A. & C. Black.) This new edition of Mr. 
Watts’s translation of Don Quixote is a delight¬ 
ful book in regard to size, print, and general 
appearance. It is undoubtedly a boon to the 
public; it is less costly than the fine edition 
published by Mr. Quaritch, which, however, 
should maintain its value for all book-lovers. 
Still,if a popular edition weretobe published, we 
should have expected one yet lower in price and 
of less bulk than the present in four volumes : 
one which did not approach so nearly, or come at 
all into competition, with the first edition. But 
this is an affair of the publishers. In compar¬ 
ing this new edition with the older one, we 
find that Mr. Watts has corrected some of the 
slips and errors which we noticed formerly; 
many of the notes and the appendices have been 
recast to advantage; but we do not see (per¬ 
haps we have overlooked) any notice of works 
that have appeared on the Quixote since the 
publication of the first edition of this transla¬ 
tion. The note of M. A. Morel-Fatio on 
“Duelos y Quebrantos,” among the Etudes 
Romanes dediees d Gaston Paris (1891), which 
decides the question, is not mentioned; the 
volumes of Bibadeneyra’s Biblioteca de Autores 
Espaholes remain at sixty-four. In the note 
on the Vale of Terebinth, the English K.V. is 
cited, but not the Vulgate “ VallemTerebinthi”: 
the only version with which Cervantes would 
be acquainted. So the translations of the 
Catonis Disticha, by which alone Sancho 
Panza would have heard of the name of Cato, 
are unnoticed; the P. Princely in the lover’s 
alphabet (vol. ii., 159) is still omitted, though 
all the rest is borrowed from Duffield. . These 
and several other little points on which we 
looked for revision remain as they were. But 
the great slip on the note, vol. ii-, p- 249, and 
also that in note 3, p. 212, are put right. Much 
has been done to make this edition an improve¬ 
ment on the former; but the revision ana cor¬ 
rection might certainly have been carried 
further with advantage, and have been more 
severe. 

“Cameo Series.” —The Son of Don Juan .• 
an Original Drama in Three Acts. By Jose 
Echegaray. Translated by James Graham. 
(Fisher Unwin.) We have often been astonished 
at the little attention which the works of Don 
Jose Echegaray have aroused in England. 
This translation of one of his recent plays is the 
first that we have seen. It is preceded by a 
short sketch of the author’s life. Few per¬ 
sons have a more attractive personality than 
Seilor Echegaray. It was said of. Sir W. 
Rowan Hamilton, of Dublin, that he might have 
won a poet’s crown had he not deserted the 
Muse for mathematics. Echegaray has done 
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almost the contrary: he had won fame as one falls too readily into the besetting sin of trans- W. H. Allen & Co. The first two volumes are 
of the first mathematicians of Spain, and was lators, trying to improve on his original. These out of print, but will be reprinted if sufficient 
nearly forty years old before he had written a remarks are(enough to show that those who wish subscribers come forward during the next few 
line of verse. Almost accidentally his thoughts really to appreciate Echegaray’s play must wad months. 

were turned to dramatio writing. His earnest it in the Spanish rather than in the translation. ip HE Edinburgh Bibliographical Society 
pieces were hardly a sucoess; but he quickly Spain Portugal the Bible. By John E. B. proposes to issue a series of facsimiles illustra- 
improved, and soon became acknowledged as 3 j a y 0r , (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) tive of the history of Soottish printing from 
one of the first dramatutsof modern Spain, the Xhis little work by the professor of Latin at ts commencement to 1640, forming a full 
protagonist in the rivalry betwemi the dramatic Oambridge is eccentric not only in matter collection of specimens for reference and com - 
school of Madrid and that of Catalonia. We but also in form. It consists of 106 pages of parative study. The facsimiles will be repro- 


have heard that a translation of two other of preface to 97 pages of sermon, and 27 pages 

his masterpieces, “LocuraoSantidad”'«’d' ,, T?l - mi_. -v;-. 


of appendix and summary. The object 


Gran Galeoto,” may shortly be expected from the book is a defenoe of the action of the 


another London publisher. The present drama, 
The Son of Don Juan, is a good specimen of 
Echegaray’s treatment of his themes and of his 
sombre power. It is interesting, too, as 


Archbishop of Dublin in consecrating Sen or 


The Edinburgh Bibliographical Society 
proposes to issue a series of facsimiles illustra¬ 
tive of the history of Soottish printing from 
ts commencement to 1640, forming a full 
collection of specimens for reference and com¬ 
parative study. The facsimiles will be repro¬ 
duced by collotype process of the size of the 
originals, under the care of the editorial com¬ 
mittee: Messrs. E. Gordon Duff, T. Graves 
Law, J. P. Edmond, W. Cowan, H. G. Aldis, 


showing the far-reaching influence of the iedg e 0 f Spaniards or of the situation. 


Cabrera bishop of the Beformed Church of and George P. Johnston. The series will oon- 
Spain, but it treats of many other matters sist of five or six parts, each seotion being 
also. The author writes with no special know- complete in itself and treating of a well-defined 


present Scandinavian school. The Son of Don 
Juan would not have taken its actual form, had 


not Ibsen written. Echegaray does not wholly golf-respect, and of making the Beformed 
forget his science even in his dramas: the Church of Spain like what the Beformed 
theme is the doctrine of heredity—the sins of Churches of Franoe have beoome through 
the fathers entailed upon and punished in their foreign interference, almost, an exotic in the 
children. We are introduced to three 1 m- land, No true religions reform can be made 
penitent old reprobates. The son of one of by money from without. The Spanish 
them is engaged to the daughter of another. Eeformers, if left to themselves, would be no 
The young people are deeply in love with each poorer than those churches of Macedonia from 
other; but, as the results of their parents’ wh ose deep poverty St. Paul accepted gifts, 
vices, the brilliantly endowed Lazarus sinks wWoh he re&ged from the richer Church of 


also. The author writes with no special know- complete in itself and treating of a well-defined 
ledge of Spaniards or of the situation. He period or group of printers, and containing 
does not see the danger which English inter- from fifteen to eighteen facsimiles, with brief 
ference brings with it of wounding Spanish descriptive notices. The size will be that of 
self-respect, and of making the Beformed Messrs. Dickson & Edmond's Annals of Scottish 
Church of Spain like what the Beformed Printinq (demy 4to), to which the series will 
Churches of France have become through naturally form an illustrative supplement, 
foreign interference, almost an exotic in the The edition will not consist of more than 250 
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into idiocy, and Carmen, his betrothed, lovely Corinth. There are places in Spain where the 
in person and character, becomes a victim to Reforming movement has been entirely checked 
consumption. The drama is the development of by the mistaken generosity of foreigners. 

these conditions. It is painful to read—almost _ 

too painful, we should have thought, to see - 

acted. Its power lies, not so much in dramatic NOTES AND NEWS. 

art, as in its truth to the hidden facts of life. 


copies. In connexion with this scheme it is 
desired, if possible, to discover the present 
whereabouts of the unique fragments of “ The 
Acts and Deeds of Sir William Wallace ’* 

E i ?) and “The Buke of the Howlat’’ 
) ?), which were discovered by Mr. David 
g, and whose description of them is quoted 
by Messrs. Dickson and Edmond. 

After several years of experiment, the New 
York Shakspere Society will begin, during the 
present summer, the printing of a" Five Text 
Hamlet,” on the plan of their Bankside edition. 


Well may Mr. Graham say that Echegaray is Miss Boalfe Cox, a member of the council The work will be of folio size ; and no oopy 

« a teacher of Hebraic sternness.” ° J of the Folk-Lore Society, whose work on the can be obtained except by subscription, before 

' varionfo nf << P.indapolla " hv fhfl f)lA nrifltinff fllA finf fillAAt.. fYir/lllffh ft mAmhor 


variants of “ Cinderella * T was published by the the printing of the first sheet, through a member 


aw.™™ » nr • . ■ • i variants of “ (Jinderella was publisnea Dy tne 

J- completed • PHme'r of 


Drama in Three Acts mid an Epilogue. By Jose Poik-Lo^whTchh isho'pedwiU * ££d ta 

J^fffiam T T^e d r SM? 5A& 

the drama of Mariana requires more delicate Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish, at 
handling on the part of the translator than the end of next week, a new volume in the 


of the society. 

Although Mr. Max Pemberton’s new story. 
The Little Huguenot, was, for oopyright pur- 


did El Hi jo de Juan. The protagonist is a 
woman—a woman tom by obscure and con¬ 
flicting emotions, by discordant instincts of 


Messrs. Longmans A Co. will publish, at poses, formally published on July 10, the book 
e end of next week, a new volume in the will not be delivered in quantities to the trade 
“ Fur and Feather ” series, on The Pheasant, till Monday next. It has been found necessary 
The Bev. H. A. Maopherson deals with natural to postpone publication in bulk till that date 


history, Mr. 


Stuart-Wortley 


love and hate, of attraction and repulsion, of shooting, and Mr. A. Innes 8hand with 
desire and of vengeance, which she knows not cookery. There are ten illustrations by Mr. 
how to account for till the denouement comes, A. Tborbum, besides several diagrams m the 
and by that time love has gained the mastery, text. 


and she is the victim instead of the avenger. 
Moreover, Spanish critics remark that in this 


Messrs. Beeves & Turner, of Wellington- 
street, Strand, are the publishers of Mr. 


play Eohegaray first revealed himself as a fine William Morris’s new book. The WeU at the 
prose writer, and in this respect made a World's End, which will be illustrated with 
great advanoe. This, too, adds to the difficulty four woodcuts designed by Sir Edward Burae- 
of the translator’s task, and we cannot say Jones. Mr. Morris’s other new prose romance, 
that Mr. Graham has grappled with it success- Child Christopher, will appear about the same 


by reason of the large orders that have been 
received, which have more than exhausted the 
entire first edition. 

The first edition of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s tale 
of the newspaper press, entitled Tom Chester's 
Sweetheart, was oversold before publication. 

Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s novel, Aaron the Jew, 
whioh has passed through several editions in 
this country and in America, is now appearing 
serially in a Hebrew translation. 

MESSRS. Cassell & Co. have arranged that 


fully. It is not in the Spanish, but in his time, but only in a limited Kelmsoott Press their novels and popular series, including 
English that he is mostly at fault. Even in edition. “ Cassell’s New Pocket Library,” “The National 
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of T the Drama ” a W E may add that the forthcoming Kelmsoott Library,” &c., shaU be on sale at the foUowing 
. Don J®"?™* a totm “ Press Chaucer has been entirely subscribed for, places in Switzerland durmg.the present: holiday 
‘ °“ including theeight copies printed on vellum at 


(noble character),” should be “guardian” or iTon 8 • p \ 

“ saviour” - “protector ” implfes something the P nco of 120 « umeM eso1 


quite different, and it is net till one has got 
half through the English version that one sees 


Messrs. Isbister & Co. announce The 
Literary Study of the Bible: an account of the 


the true relation between the two. The great leading forms of literature represented in the 
scene between him and Mariana in Act II. is Sacred Writings, by Mr. B. G. Moulton, 


scene between him and Mariana in Act II. is 
spoilt by a lack of simplicity. The translation 


wald, Maloya (Engadine), St. Moritz, Sohuls, 
Engelberg, Fontresina, and Giessbach, in addi¬ 
tion to the principal continental cities. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have ready a 
revised edition of The Gospel and Its Earliest 


wawcu. TT liUlUMO, UJ iU.il Aki U. iUUUlWU, _ , . . 1 .1 « Y\ A H « 

formerly of Cambridge, and now professor of Interpretations, by the Bev. Dr. Orello Cone. 


changes, amplifies, weakens. The unfinished English at Chicago. The Royal Statistical Society have had pre¬ 

phrase which contains the key to the whole Canon W. Spahrow-Simpson will issue pared a Subject Index to their Journal for the 
drama—“Oh, por falta de deseos no queda immediately, through Mr. Elliot Stock, an thirty volumesxxvm.-l™ from 1865 tel 894 
. . . —reads very poor as “ Oh! the retribu- Ecglish translation of the Tragico-Comoedia de which may be obtained from Mr Edward 

tion should not be unaccomplished for want of Santo Vedasto, from the M8. in the library at Stanford. Thisi index, in which the papers 
wishing.” Why water down “por una Arras, with a full introduction. The work will read are classified aooordmg to the subjects of 
mujerzuela,” “for a worthless woman,” into be uniform with Carmina Vedastina, recently -whioh they treat, hM been prepared specially 
“ for the sake of another little wife than me ” P rmblished hv the same editor. with the object of facilitating the searoh for 


wishing.’ Why water down “por una Arras, with a full introduotio 
mujerzuela," “for a worthless woman,” into bo uniform with Carmina T 
“ for the sake of another little wife than me ” P published by the same editor 

When Don Joaquin, unable to endure the t- ~ 

recital, exclaims “No more!” and Mariana, Do ,™ * 9 °’ 

in bitter irony, continues her tale with the echo, At the !)awn °f ° New Beign, 
“Nomore!" how much finer is this than to Tiie third volume of Ti 


,™, uu,u„ . ... papers on particular subjects; and, to further 

recital, exclaims “No more!” and Mariana, .,^, E8SES ' Do . WNEY 9 0, ? av ®. ln ^ P th ' 8 more effectually, has been oonfined to 
in bitter irony, continues her tale with the echo, At the Dawn ° New IU '3 n , °y Stepmak. original articles, all mere reprints and short 

“Nomore!” how much finer is this than to The third volume of The History of the notices being omitted. 

assign both to Don Joaquin, as is done in the Bengal Artillery, by Major-General F. W. The Queen has granted £100 from the Boyal 
English, “ No more, no moro.” Mr. Graham Stubbs, is published this week by Messrs. Bounty to Hwfa Mon, the Arch Druid of 
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Wales, in recognition of hia services to Welsh 
Literature and the Eisteddfod. 

During the early part of next week Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling several small 
libraries, each of a very different character. 
On Monday, a collection of modem books, 
chiefly those issued on large paper in limited 
editions; on Tuesday, the choice collection of 
early editions of the classics, &o., formed by 
the late Dr. J. E. Millard, of Basingstoke, 
whose liturgical collection was, we believe, 
sold during his lifetime; and on Wednesday, 
the most valuable series of Americana that has 
come into the market for along time. This 
last includes an imperfect oopy of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible; all three of the rarest editions of Parsi 
Nooamente Retrovati; books printed at Mexioo, 
Lima, Guatemala, Havana, &c.; and many 
relating to the dialects of the aborigines. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. William Ross Hard ns, of Balliol, has 
been elected to the chair of humanity at Edin¬ 
burgh, vacant by the premature death of Prof. 
Goodhart. Mr. Hardie, who graduated at 
Oxford in 1884, had previously won the Hert¬ 
ford, Ireland, and Craven scholarships, as well 
as the university prizes for Latin verse, and for 
Greek prose and verse. 

Ws ought to have reoorded before the 
transfer of Prof. Adamson, formerly of Owens 
College, from the chair of logic at Aberdeen to 
the same chair at Glasgow. 

The council of University College, Dundee, 
have resolved to establish a chair of physics, 
which has hitherto been combined with the 
professorship of mathematics. An appoint¬ 
ment spill be made before the beginning of next 
session. The salary offered is £400 (derived 
from the endowment bequeathed by Miss Mar¬ 
garet Harris), together with a share of fees. 

Mr. _ J . W. Head lam, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed professor of 
Greek and ancient history at Queen’s College, 
Harley-street. 

The University of London has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science, without examina¬ 
tion, on Mr. Th. Groome, professor of natural 
history at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, in recognition of the merits of his 
original researches and published papers. 

The trustees of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, have invited Sir Archibald Geikie 
to be the first lecturer in geology on a new 
fou nd ati o n instituted by Mrs. George H. 
Williams in commemoration of her husband, 
the late Prof. Williams. As .already mentioned 
in the Academy, Prof. George Adam Smith, of 
Glasgow, has aooepted an invitation to deliver 
the Turnbull lectures next year, en Hebrew 
literature, at the same university. 

At the recent Commencement at Harvard, 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
(in absentia) upon Dr. Fitzedward Hall; and 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson. 

Thb Rev. Charles H. Hoole has published, in 
pamphlet form, an account of some Greek 
MS8. contained in the library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The MSS. in question form part of 
the large collection bequeathed to the college 
by Arohbishop Wake. A rough catalogue of 
them was made some time ago by the present 
Dean of Durham, but Mr. Hoole has been able 
to correct and amplify that catalogue in 
several points. In particular, he examines one 
class of works relating to the Greek Church, 
written by St. Symeon Metaphrastes, the 
earliest of hagiologists. One MS., whioh has 
hitherto been described as a Menologium or 


Kalendar of the Greek Church for the month 
of October, he proves to be really a miss¬ 
ing volume of the “Lives of the Saints,” 
written by St. Symeon, not to be found in 
Migne’s Patrologia. Among them is a Life 
and Conversation of St. Sabae, of Palestine, 
consisting of more than 120 pages of Greek 
text. In another M8., Mr. Hoole has found 
thirty-two sermons of the same St. Symeon, 
which have never been printed. He also calls 
attention to a volume, apparently of the four¬ 
teenth century, con tabling seventeen sermons 
by Antonins, Archbishop of Larissa, who soems 
to be otherwise unknown. The Wake collec¬ 
tion is by no means confined to Greek MSS. 
It includes a large number of documents 
illustrating the history of the English Church 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and also a correspondence of the Archbishop 
relating to the union of the Reformed Churches 
on the Continent, and to early missions in 
America and the East and West Indies. 
Finally, Mr. Hoole enumerates some of the 
other MS. treasures of the library, and prints 
a letter addressed by Cromwell, as Chancellor 
of the University, to Dr. John Owen, the 
Puritan Dean of Christ Chnrch, recommending 
one Thomas Partridge for a vacant place 
among the almsmen. 


TRANSLATION. 

THE FABLE OF DEATH. 

(Prom the Portuguese of Manoel ie Hello ) 

Oncx I saw Death go sporting through a plain 
Of living men, and none perceived him there ; 
The old, of what they did all unaware, 

Each moment ran against him to their bane ; 

The young, trusting their youth, that of the pain 
Of death knows nothing, gave him not a care; 
Purblind were all, none sought to ’scape the 
snare, 

While with his hand he counted out the train. 
Then he prepared to shoot, closing each eye : 

He fired and misted. I, that his aim did see 
Thus reckless, shouted, “Butcher, hold thy 
hand.” 

He turned, and—“ Such is war ’’—was his reply ; 

“ If you pass life without a lcok at me, 

How dare you more respect from me demand ? ” 
Edgar Prestaoe. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. DRAGOMANOV. 

On June 20 died at Sofia, where he occupied 
the position of professor in the High School, 
Michael Petrovioh Dragomanov, author of 
many important works on the songs and 
traditions of the Ukraine. He was born in South 
Russia in 1841, and became professor of history 
in the Universary of Kiev. In 1876, owing to 
disputes with the government, he left his 
native country, to whioh he was not destined to 
return. Of his numerous works the most 
important are his “ Historical Songs of the 
Little-Russian People ” (Istoricheskia Piesni 
Malorusskago Naroda), in conjunction with 
Prof. Antonovich, of which the first volume 
appeared at Kiev in 1874 ; and “ Little-Russian 
Popular Traditions and Tales” (Narodnia 
Predania i Razskazi. Kiev, 1876). Besides 
these, the late professor wrote many essays 
on the history and literature of the Ukraine, 
which appeared in different periodicals. After 
various wanderings, he settled at Sofia, where 
the post of professor of history in the newly 
created High School was offered to him. 
Here Dragomanov showed an unwearied 
activity and became one of the most valuable 
contributors to the Sbomik (or Miscellany) pub¬ 
lished by the government, consisting of essays 
on the traditions, history, and antiquities of 
Bulgaria. Even the most recent volume con¬ 


tains an article by him. The writer of the 
present notice saw him for the last time in 
1892, when his health had begun to give way. 
But he died in harness. Dragomanov was a 
generous and enthusiastic man, and his talk was 
replete with learning. His memory will long 
be cherished by his Russian, Bulgarian, and 
English friends. 

W. R. M. 

A wide circle of friends in England will hear 
with keen regret of the death of the Countess 
Balzani, which took place at Rome on July 3. 
She was the only child of the late Dr. Collyns 
Simon, himself well known as a philosopher 
and the friend of philosophers. Her mother 
was an Irish Agnew, from whom she inherited 
an ancestral seat of that family in county 
Antrim. From her father she received a most 
enlightened education, whioh did not stop short 
of Greek, Latin, and metaphysics, and which 
was further extended by loDg visits to the con¬ 
tinent. She shared all bis intellectual pursuits, 
and nursed him during his last illness at 
Oxford. Her husband was that Count Ugo 
Balzani, who has written two admirable little 
books on the mediaeval period of his own 
country, and who enjoys the friendship of our 
leading historians. Two young daughters sur¬ 
vive to console him, in some measure, for the 
irreparable loss he has sustained. 

Next week we hope to print, from one of 
his pupils, a notice of Prof. Zupitza of Berlin, 
who, though not old in years, was universally 
recognised as holding the foremost place both 
as a teacher and studtnt of Euglish literature. 
He died, very suddenly, on July 5. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A WRITER, who does not give his name, con¬ 
tributes to the Antiquary for July an admirable 
paper on “ Some Mediaeval Closing Rings and 
Door Knockers.” The subject has hitherto 
received little attention. Had someone with 
the abilities of an accurate sketcher visited our 
old churches half a oentury ago, the memory 
of many of these interesting objects would 
have been preserved. They have been swept 
away, like so much else, to make way tor 
tasteless modern-mediaeval work from some art 
manufactory. The well-known knocker on the 
north door of Durham Cathedral, we need 
hardly say, holds a prominent place. The 
writer has discovered another of the same 
character, at Lindsell in Essex, which is called 
“ the brazen head.” It does not seem to have 
ever been appropriated to ecclesiastical use. It 
was attached to the chief door of an old farm¬ 
house, which became ruinous, and was re¬ 
laced by a new one, but happily the 
razen head was retained. That it is 

very old we are sure, but as to its precise 
date we dare not speak positively. Two other 
knockers are reproduced of which we had not 
before heard : one from All Saints’ Church, 
Tork, the other from Adel Church, York¬ 
shire. They are by far the oldest of the series, 
and so much alike that we may not unreason¬ 
ably oonjeoture them to be from the hands of 
the same smith. We do not think they are 
later than the early years of the thirteenth 
century. Mr. F. H. Haverfield continues his 
“Notes on Roman Britain.” This series will 
be valuable for reference in all future time, but 
the present part oontains little of interest. As 
the writer says, “The archaeological reoord 
of the last four months oontains more 
of promise than performance.” Mr. A. W. 
Moore’s “ Further Notes on Manx Folk¬ 
lore ” are mainly devoted to fairies, who 
seem to have been at one time as plentiful in 
M«mi as they now are in Ireland. We seldom 
notioe reviews, but no apology is needed for 
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our directing attention to Prof. Shoe’s remarks 
on the dymg language of Mann. Cornish has 
already perished, and it seems improbable 
that Manx should live beyond the present 
generation. It is very sad that the speech of 
one branch of the great Celtic race should be 
killed, to make way for the form of English 
spoken by the Manchester and Sheffield 
trippers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHAT PEOPLE PBODUOED THE WOBK8 CALLED 
“ MYCENAEAN ” ? 

Pen Ditton, Cambridge: July 1,1E95. 

Since Dr. Schliemann excavated Mycenae, 
the attention of archaeologists has been con¬ 
stantly fixed on certain kinds of buildings, 
ornaments, implements, engraved gems and 
pottery, more or less resembling those found 
at Mycenae, and hence generally known as 
“ Mycenaean.” These objects are found at 
various and widely distant places. Mr. A. J. 
Evans’s brilliant discoveries in Crete and his 
masterly paper (“Primitive Pictographs ”) 
have riveted the attention of scholars still 
more closely to the subject. On eograved 
gems and other objects found in Crete and the 
Peloponnesus he has found what appears to be 
undoubtedly a series of pictographic symbols, 
not allied to Egyptian hieroglyphs, but 
showing many points of resemblance to the 
symbols found on seals and other objects 
from Asia H^inor commonly known as 
“ Hittite.” To ascertain what people pro¬ 


duced these buildings, gems, and pottery, and 
used this script, is a question of supreme im¬ 
portance in Archaic Greek history. Any 
attempt to solve it ought to be mercifully 
treated. 

I propose to seo if the ancient writers supply 
us with accounts of any people whioh will 
fulfil the necessary conditions. First, let ns 
enumerate roughly the regions where such 
buildings and other objects are found. 

(1) Peloponnesus (Mycenae, Tiryns, Argos, 
Vaphio). (2) Attica (Spata, Menidi, Thoricus). 
(3) Crete (building at Cnossus, and gems 
passim). (4) Thessaly (Volo). (5) Boeotia 
Orchomenus). (6) Thera. (7) Asia Minor 
sixth city at Hissarlik, Pitane in the Aeolid). 
(8) Egypt (Rabun, Tel el-Amarna). (9) Rhodes. 
(10) Cyprus. (11) Italy (Signia in Latium). 

We want a people whom we can prove from 
ancient authorities (1) to have occupied all 
these places, (2) to have used a form of script 
in Peloponnesus intelligible to people living in 
Asia Minor. 

Let us start with Crete. It is a fairly 
limited area, and in Homer (Od. xix. 177-80) 
we get an exhaustive list of the races inhabit¬ 
ing it: 

ly n ly 'Ax®o(, 

ly 6’ 'Ereiitprires fiiyaA^vopcf, iy 81 KvSuytt, 

Amptels re rptx&Kes, 5io( re UtKatryoi. 

roiirty M Kymtrtros peyi\ri ri\it • fe8a 81 M lymi, 

K r.A. 

It will be admitted that it is one of these five 
peoples who produced the Mycenaean works 
found in Crete, and it will also be admitted that 
it was the same race which produced the same 
kind of object in Greece Proper, and elsewhere. 

We may at once eliminate the Cydones and 
Eteocretes; for it is absurd to suppose that 
either of those peoples were ever dominant 
over a wide area of Hellas. The Aohaeane, 
Dorians, and Felasgi are left. 

The testimony of antiquity (Herod, i. 56, 57 ; 
Thuc. i. 3) is clear that neither Dorians nor 
Achaeans ever held Attica. Again, the evidence 
is equally strong that neither of these races 
held Orchomenus in Boeotia. The Achaeans and 
Dorians thus fail to fulfil the necessary con¬ 
ditions in two very important points. 

The Pelasgi are now left alone. Taking the 
places enumerated above as possessing 
“Mycenaean” objects, in regular order, letus 
see if there is evidenoe for each of Pelasgic 
occupation. 

1. Peloponnesus.—Ephorus (Strabo, 221) said 
that the Pelasgi were Arcadian in origin, aud 
that Peloponnesus was generally called Pelasgia. 
They occupied Mycenae. 

The ancient kings of Tiryns, snob as Proetus, 
brother of Acrisius of Argos, were Pelasgians. 
Aeschylus ( Supp. 1008, &c.) calls Argos “ city of 
the Pelasgians,” and applies the name Pelasgus 
to the kiiig of Argos. 

2. Attica.—Herodotus and Thucydides ( loc. 
cit.), aud many others, assert that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Attica from all time had been 
Pelasgians. An ancient wall at Athens 
(Thuc. ii. 17) was called Felasgic. 

3. Crete.—Daedalus, an Athenian, and there¬ 
fore Pelasgian, was employed by Minos, king 
of Cnossus, to build the Labyrinth ; according 
to Homer, he made a dancing-place for 
Ariadne. In Od. xix. 180, if we read, with 
many MSS. and Eustathius, ro'uri, Cnossus is 
made a oity of the Pelasgi. In Arcadia, home 
of the Pelasgi, we have towns called Gortys, 
and Tegea. In Crete we find two towns of the 
same names. 

4. Thessaly.—A district of it was called 
Pelasgiotis, otherwise the Pelasgic Argos, 
(Strabo, 221). Homer mentions both Pelasgi 
who had once dwelt at Larisa, and others 
who had dwelt in Pelasgic Argos. 

5. Boeotia.—Orchomenus was the seat of the 
Minyans. They came there from Pelasgiotis, 
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in Theesaly, and are generally held to be t 
Pelasgian tribe. The name Orchomenus is also 
in Arcadia (Pelasgic). 

6. Thera was oolonised by the Minyans 
(Herod, iv. 146 seq.). 

7. Asia Minor.—Strabo (221) quotes Homer 
as showing that iy rj Tpmi.lt there were Pelasgi 
living as neighbours of the Eilikes, and he 
also says that Lesbos was called Pelasgia. 
Daroranus came from Arcadia. 

8. Egypt.—Aeschylus (P. V. 855 seq.) makes 
Io (daughter of Inachus, Ring of Argos, who 
is a Pelasgian) plant a settlement by her son 
Epaphus in Egypt (Nfa-Aiu wpl i hurf «rrdaa-r« KX 
rpotTxtipaTt). From this settlement in later 
years came the suppliant Danaidea to Argos, 
claiming protection of kindred. 

9. Rhodes.—Danaus founded Lindus. 

10. Cyprus.—There were Arcadians in Cyprus: 
the Cypriote and Arcadian dialects are closely 
related. 

11. Italy.—Herodotus (i. 57) speaksof Pelasgi 
dwelling “above the Etruscans.” Virgil 
( Am. ii. 83, viii. 600) mentions the Pelasgi, 
and Servius (ad loc.) says they dwelt in Etruria 
and Latium. They likewise dwelt in Epirus 
(Dodona was their ancient shriue), but I can¬ 
not find that any Mycenaean objects have as yet 
been discovered there. 

The Pelasgi thus fulfil one of the necessary 
conditions. 

Now the question of writing. In one famous 
passage of Homer (II. v. 168), and one only, 
have we a reference to writing of any kind 
The trhptara a vypi, the baleful pictographs 
(to use Mr. Evans's term) inscribed in a doable 
tablet, Bent by the hands of Beilerophon from 
Ring Proetus to the Ring of Lycia. We have 
already seen that Proetus is a Pelasgian of 
Argos. Here is a Pelasgian using some form 
of script; and that script can be read and 
its meaning understood in Asia Minor. Is not 
our second condition fulfilled ? 

I know that there are very many important 
points to be discussed, and these I shall treat 
at greater length elsewhere very soon. 

William Ridgeway. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS AT CAREW, FETHAUD, AND 
BAGINBUN. 

London: Joly 3, 1S95. 

During the controversy which raged in the 
Academy towards the end of last year as to 
the meaning of the inscriptions at Carew, in 
Pembrokeshire, and Fethard and Baginbun, 
oo. Wexford, I felt, like an old Rugby football 
player looking on at a scrimmage, inclined to 
go in and hack vigorously; but on the whole I 
thought it better to “lie low ” until I was in 
a position to effectively bruise the shins of some 
of the players, and put some of them hors dc 
combat. Of course, omelettes cannot he made 
without breaking eggs, so that I hope none of 
the correspondents who made such terribly 
bad shots at the significance of these inscrip¬ 
tions will he annoyed when they find how far 
their enthusiasm has led them astray. 

Through the kindness of Col. P. D. Vigors, 
I have now been able, in company with a 
mutual friend, Mr. Edward Owen, to examine 
accurate copies of the three inscriptions placed 
side by Bide; and the result we have arrived at 
is that the Fethard inscription has been copied 
from the one at Carew, and the one ac 
Baginbun from the one at Fethard. With one 
or two exceptions, all the abnormal forms of 
letters are the result of successive copies by 
persons ignorant of the meaning of what they 
were transcribing, on the principle so admirably 
explained by Mr. H. Balfour in his Evolution 
of Decorative Art. 

To Mr. R. A. S. Macalister must be given 
the credit of having noticed the marked 
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resemblance, almost amounting to identity, of 
the three inscriptions, in his letter published in 
the Academy of November 10, 1894; hut he 
does not show the connexion between all three, 
or the order in which they were copied. What 
I wish to prove now is: (1) that the Carew 
inscription is the oldest, because the letters, 
taken as a whole, are of the well-known type 
of Hiberno-Saxon minuscule; (2) that the 
Fethard inscription is the next in order of age, 
because the letters are very nearly of the same 
shape, except the t’s, which have a curved 
horizontal stroke at the top like those of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century C; and (3) 
that the Baginbun inscription is the last of the 
series, because all the deviations from the 
original are still more exaggerated, so much so 
that in many cases they have assumed the 
appearance of Greek letters. 

I will now make a few remarks on each of 
the three inscriptions. Prof. Rhys reads the 
Carew inscription 

margit 
eut re 
cett f. . ., 

and interprets it to mean Margiteut Recett 
fecit, or “MeredyS of Rheged made it” (see 
Archaeologia Cambrensis for July, 1895). 
Having carefully examined the stone itself, and 
also a cast, rubbing, and photograph, I have 
no hesitation in saying that this reading is 
correct, the only possible doubt being as to 
the meaning of the last two letters of the 
third line. 

The Fethard inscription has the same num¬ 
ber of letters as that at Carew ; namely, six in 
the first line, five in the second, and six in the 
third. The only additions are two horizontal 
strokes = at the end of the second line, and a 
point or full stop on each side of the fourth 
letter of the third line. The chief variations 
from the shapes of the original letters are the 
curving of the .horizontal strokes of the t’s, 
the conversion of the two r’s into mongrel 
»’i, and the prolongation of the terminations of 
the vertical strokes of the i in the first line and 
the u in the second. The g in the first line is 
made like the figure 3. 

In the Baginbun inscription the following 
characters are added: namely, a z at the begin¬ 
ning of the first line, an 1 or i at the beginning 
of the second line and a z at the end of it, and a 
letter like the Greek a (only reversed) inter¬ 
polated between the two t’s in the third line. 
The chief variations in the shapes of the letters 
are the conversion of the e’s into letters like 
the Greek 8, and the t’s into o’s. The g in the 
first line is still further distorted from its 
original shape than in the Fethard inscrip¬ 
tion, so as to resemble an equilateral triangle 
and a circle combined, and the 1 and t are con¬ 
joined. The e at the commencement of the 
third line has been converted into a <t>. 

I think it is now clear that neither the Fet¬ 
hard nor the Baginbun inscriptions are 
forgeries, but the former a thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth century copy of the ninth or tenth cen¬ 
tury inscription at Carew, and the Baginbun 
a still more illiterate and probably later copy 
of the Fethard inscription. It still remains to 
be shown why and by whom these copies were 
made. The name Margiteut of the Carew 
inscription, which occurs in the Book of Landfiv 
(pp. 125 and 270) and the “ Nennian Genea¬ 
logies” {Arch. Garni., 5th ser., vol. ix., p. 64), 
may give a starting- point for.the investigation, 
which it is to be hoped some of the Irish anti¬ 
quaries will follow up. 

If the views put forward in this letter are 
correct, what are we to say of Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., who, by some palaeographical 
Wtu pocu», transforms the Margiteut of the 
Carew inscription into Maqny Gilteut -- “ the 
son of St. Iltyd” {Jour. Brit. Archaeol. Assoc, for 


1885, p. 405); of Lord Southesk, who evolves 
Larry O’Phail of Fethard out of the Baginbun 
inscription (Academy, October 13, 1894); of 
the Rev. E. McClure, who turns it upside down 
and sees in it a prayer for the soul of Forous 
Boichil (Academy, October 13, 1894); of 
Bodley’s Librarian, who trots out his march- 
stone theory once more to explain everything; 
or, lastly, of the late G. V. du Noyer, who 
concluded that the Fethard inscription was in 
Norman-French because git = ‘‘lies here” 
occurs at the end of the first line ? 

J. Romilly Allen. 


THE KELTIC BOOT “AB.” 

BodleUa Library, Oxford: Jane 38,1895. 

The standard authority on Keltic etymology 
is of course, Stokes’s Urheltischer Sprachschalz 
(translated and edited by Bezzenberger, 1894). 
That gives the Keltic root ah, “ to flow,” 
with two Keltic derivatives, both meaning 
“ river.” The first of these is dbonii or abannd, 
appearing in Gaulish and British as ahona, in 
Irish abann. Welsh a/on, Cornish auon, Breton 
auon and aven. The second is abu-, represented 
only by Irish aub. But no relationships with 
other Aryan languages are suggested, except 
with Sanskrit d-m-bu, “water” and Latin 
amnis, both of which are queried. 

I suggest that this root may represent one 
which appears in the Greek itBur. Fick 
{Wiirterb. ii. 1876 ed., p. 33) treats the root 
of tIBw as Graeco-Italio ib, eib, whence 
he derives also lB-irn, “ water-bucket ” ; 
tfi-Sii, “water-plug”; oTjSoj (quasi “juicy”), 
“ a piece of meat from the back of 
an ox’s neck,” and Latin fiber- for oiber-. 
But he gives no other relationships. For a 
parallel to the difference of vowel I need go no 
further than Stokes’s equation of the Keltic 
<p> ar “to seek,” with Gr. riipu, weipdv, 
irurttpa. But that is a case of “compensation 
lengthening,” and Prof. Wright points out to 
me that this is not known to occur except 
before a liquid. Whether it be possible to 
equate ab with ABuv —or our “ebb” with 
either of them—I must leave to professed 
phoneticians. 

In most of the Keltic forms above quoted, 
the consonant in ab has obviously suffered 
aspiration. Even the b in the Irish forms does 
not prove the abjence of aspiration in them, 
because the aspiration of b was constantly left 
unindicated in O.Ir. And I propose to con¬ 
sider the hitherto unexplained Welsh words 
dafnu, “to drop, to trickle,” and iafn, “a 
drop ” (O.W. dafyn), as compounds of this stem 
with the preposition do {di) = ad, which in 
O. Welsh suffers elision before a vowel (Zeuss, 
p. 904). 

I have maintained in a former letter, and 
still do so, that davent in the name of the 
town Daventrei is an abstract or collective 
substantive from the stem of dafnu. But the 
Rev. Edmund McClure has since proposed to 
take it as d-avent — “ two rivers.” 

He says that “Dou (masc.), Diu (fern.) == 
two, was used to make compound place- 
names.” But he gives no instance of the 
elision of the vowel, nor does Zeuss (p. 315), 
whether in Welsh, Cornish, or Breton. 

He says that Davenham is “at the junction 
of . . . the Dane and the Weaver. . . The 
modem name Dane was formerly Daven-, and 
seems to have been used as a designation of 
the two united streams.” It is the usual thing 
for the river formed by the junction of two 
streams to bear the name of one of them, and 
the fact (assuming it as such) that one of these 
two streams was called Daven proves pretty 
plainly that the name does not mean “two 
rivers.” The Domesday name of the village, 
Deveneham, suggests that the river (which is 
shallow above the junction) bore the Keltic 


fountain-name Devona, “sparkling” (see 
Holder). 

He says that ry “ is a common representa¬ 
tive, in English place-names, of the Anglo- 
Saxon rith — stream,” which " is found in 
North Frisian in the forms ride, rie.” But 
why should the English, if they named 
Daventrei after a native river Davent, call it 
Davent-rith and not Davent-ham? And, we 
are told, “ in Cymric names rh$d = a ford.” 
But was there a ford of two streams at 
Daventrei? And what is the evidence that 
rith or rb fjd could become rex in Domesday ? 

Mr. McClure makes one most singular 
mistake. He says;In Holder’s alt-Celtischer 
Sprachscho.tz we have, under the place-name 
Avent-icu-m, the statement that it is derived 
from the name of the goddess of springs, 
Avent-iii.” Holder says “ Avent-Icu-m nach 
Zeuss von stamm avento-, hat von O. Aventia 
den namen erhalten.” He gives °av-ento-s 
as allied to certain Keltic words meaning 
“ just,” and adds “ f&v tueri, protegere; davon 
abgeleittt Avent-ia, Avent-icu-m.” And of 
the goddess Avent-ia he says “ Elvet. O., schutz- 
gottin von O. Avent-icum, — eine “ Iustitia ” ? 
eine quell-gottin der fontaine des Buyderes bei 
Donatyre.” In short, he only says that she 
was the goddess of a particular spring, suggests 
that her name means Justice (? cf. Mrs, Gamp, 
“ Drink fair, wotever you do ”), and derives it 
not from ab, “to flow,” but from av, “to 
protect.” 

And yet, when one finds that the only other 
instance of this spring-goddess’s name is the 
(fourth century?) name of a river in North 
Italy, can one help suspecting that it is derived 
from a root av or au, “ to flow”? 

One looks down Av- in Holder, and finds the 
British river Abr-avannus (second century); 
the Gallic town-name Avaricum (Caesar), 
derived by Zeuss from the name of the river 
Avara; and the Spanish river Avo (first cen¬ 
tury). From this last we get Avobriga and 
the Avobrigenses, and the chronology of their 
forms is remarkable. Pliny (4, 112) gives us 
Abobrica, but an inscription of a.d. 79 (oil, ii., 
2477) has AobrigenB(es), Ptolemy (second 
century) has ’AviBpiya, and an inscription 
(C. I. L. ii., 4247) has Avobrigensi. And the 
natural inference is that the ab in this name 
began to be aspirated into aw- or av- as early 
as the first century. 

It may, of course, be suggested that Pliny’s 
text has suffered corruption from the common 
scribal substitution of b for v, and that all the 
words I have oited are from a separate 
stem. Stokes, indeed, gives “ avo-s, ava, 
avaro-s” — “river,” comparing Gallic "Audi 
and Avara, Breton Ava, and Sanskrit aviini, 

“ stream.” But in either case there is nothing 
to prevent the existence of a stem written in 
Latin as auent- or auant-, and I had imagined 
such a stem before reading Mr. McClure’s 
letter. But I regard it (like the compound 
davent ) as abstract or collective rather than 
directly participial, since neither Zeuss nor 
Brugmann seems to give direct participial 
value to -nt- in Keltio. 

I lately derived Bannauenta from the stems 
of Welsh ban and dafnu, as if “ Spring Hill.” 
This was open to tire objections: (1) that I 
cannot prove the dropping of the thematic 
vowel in benn-o- as early as, say, a.d. 300; and 
(2) that I cannot prove assimilation of ml into 
nn (or dropping of d after nn) so early as that. 

My example of Cob-nertus = Cobo-nertus 
has not been challenged; but Mr. Haverfield 
tells me that its appearance in Britain is only 
on pottery, and I admit that the pottery was 
probably imported from Gaul: Gaulish pottery 
frequently bears that name. I suspect also that 
Lundinium = Lunodinium, from /it no- = 
“sheep,” and a stem = Irish dinn, “hill,” 
that the rising ground from Thames-side to 
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Islington was a sheep-down, and that the city 
derived its early commercial importance from 
wool-trade. Sat I cannot prove this, nor 
can I prove the early assimilation or dropping 
of d after n; ana, as the most probable 
derivation is that which requires fewest 
concessions of doubtfal points, I now take 
Bannaaenta to = Bann-anenta, meaning, of 
coarse, “Spring Hill” as before. This gets 
rid of (1) the difficulty as to a d; (2) the 
difficulty of the suppression of a thematic 
vowel—for its loss is accounted for by elision 
before another vowel. 

_ It may be well to point out an objection to 
dividing the name as if = Banna-uenta. It 
is that I find, no Keltic derivation for uenta. 
The Uenta which we have in Uenta Belgarum, 
Uenta Icenorum, Uenta Silurum is, I am sure, 
not Keltic at all, but a rustic Latin word for 
“market,” either for uendita or for uenlta, from 
the same stem as the supine uen-U-um. Both 
uenda and uenta will be found in Ducange. 

But there is another name in the British part 
of the Itinerary which ends in -uenta —namely, 
Clanouenta (481).. The Notitia Dignitatum (the 
British part of which, I understand, is supposed 
to be not much later than 290) Galls this 
Glannibanta (Oo. xl. 52). It is quite clear that 
the initial G is right (the short-tailed uncial 
letter was easily misread as C), and that the 
first part of the name Welsh glann, glan, “ a 
bank,” which we get in the name of another 
Homan station in Britain, Amboglanna, 
rendered by Stokes-Bezzenberger (p. 120 ) as = 
“die zwei Ufer,” “the two banks,” or (as I 
greatly prefer) “ Ufer des Stromes,” “ Biver- 
bank ” (p. 17). 

The parallel between these two names seems 
close. Bann- = a stem which once com¬ 
pounded as Benno-, Glann- apparently a stem 
Glenno-; and in each case the thematic vowel, 
supposing it to have been still used at the 
date when Home adopted the names, is 
elided before a following vowel. The 
uncertainty as to that following vowel in 
tbe oase of Glann-ibanta, aliat Glan-ouenta, is 
due to its being unaccented: indeed, there is 
also the suggestion of an a in the various read- 
ing Cantauenti (for Cantiuenti) of the Bavenna 
geographer’s corrupt form. The variation in 
the same name between onf and ent is paralleled 
m Bannauenta and Bannanantia, and is ex¬ 
plained when we see that in Old Welsh abstract 
substantives are found in ~eint, suggesting 
earlier -ent, as well as in -ant (Zeuss, pp. 
844-5). The uncertainty in the same name 
between b and u is due either to the confusion 
between the values of those two Roman letters, 
which by the third century was “ oomplete ” 
(Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 49), or else to the 
root ab beginning to pass into av between 
vowels. 

it 0 *"’ Bann-auenta meant Spring 

Hill, Glann-ouenta meant Spring Bank. 

Stokes-Bezzenberger (p. 120) also cite a 
Gaulish plaoe-name Glanna-tena. This should 
be Glannateua (modern Glandeve), and I divide 
’t as Glann-at-eua = “ town of the bank- 
dwellers.” It was on the bank of the Yar, 
which eventually flooded the inhabitants out. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


“the centenary burns.” 

C*u*ew»y*Me, Edinburgh: July 6.1896. 

Permit us to take advantage of your columns 
to say, with reference to our new edition of the 
poetry of Bums, that, as the editors’ object is 
to purge the existing text of as many errors 
as possible, we shall be greatly obliged to all 
owners of original MSS. who will communi¬ 
cate with us, with a view to comparison and 
collation. 

T. C. & E. 0. Jack. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME ENTOMOLOGICAL BOOKS . 

The Lepidoptera of the British Islands. By 
Charles G. Barrett. Vol. II. (L. Beeve & Co.) 
This second volume deals with the two first 

f roups of moths, the Sphynges and the 
ombyces. As with the former volume, which 
treated of butterflies proper, the characteristic 
feature of the work is the amount of 
attention given to the preparatory states 
of the insects, to their varieties, and to 
their habits and localities. In fact, the 
author, as one of the editors of The Entomo¬ 
logist’s Monthly Magazine, has here brought 
together an amount of information on these 
subjects which must always remain valuable. 
Speciolly interesting are some of the state¬ 
ments about the moths of the fens, whioh are 
sharing the fate of the Great Copper. For 
example, Laelia caenosa, once so abundant at 
Wittlesea Mere and Wioken Fen, seems to 
have become extinct since 1880. In this case, 
the curious thing is that human exter¬ 
mination does not appear to have been 
the cause; for the mode of captare, by power¬ 
ful attractive lamps, was effectual only in the 
case of males. The author conjectures that, 
from long isolation, the constitution of the 
local race broke down. Of Macrogaster 
arundinis, too, we are told that the female 
rarely oomes to the lamp; but this species shows 
a tendency to spread through Cambridgeshire, 
since its original home has been drained. 
Nola albualis is only known in this country in a 
single wood in Kent, where (as might be 
expected) constant persecution has made it 
very scarce. On the other hand, we occasion¬ 
ally hear of a rare species becoming more 
common. Callimorpha Hera has a curious 
English record. Though common in the 
Channel Islands, and, indeed, over most parts 
of the world, only isolated specimens—either 
immigrants, or introduced in some accidental 
way—had been taken in England down to 
1881; whereas from that time to the present it 
has been found year by year, and apparently 
in increasing numbers, over that part of 
Devonshire extending from Exeter to Teign- 
mouth. A remarkable fact, of a different 
nature, may be mentioned about Sphaecia 
apiformis. Not only has this moth an extra¬ 
ordinary general resemblance to a. hornet; but 
it also has the habit, when approaohed, of 
raising its abdomen in a threatening manner, 
as though ready to sting. We need hardly say 
that it is perfectly harmless, and that this 
habit is merely part of the protective mimicry 
natural to the species. Finally, we may add 
that Halias praeinina —like the better-known 
Death’s Head—possesses the power of making 
a squeaking noise, of which no satisfactory 
explanation can be given. 

Messrs. Taylor & Francis have issued, in 
the series of “Fauna of British India,” the 
third volume of Moths, by Mr. G. F* Hampsou. 
It concludes the Noctuidae, and also contains 
the comparatively small and allied families of 
Epicopiaae, Uranidae, and Epiplemidae, and 
the large family of Geometridae. Mr. 
Hampson has thus dealt with thirty out 
of the _ thirty-four families under whioh 
he classifies the moths of British India. 
He still hopes that he may be able to bring out 
a fourth volume, devoted to the Pyralidae, 
including the Phycitinae—a group of moths 
which, owing to the ravages committed by 
many of the species among forest trees, corn, 
cotton, and tobacco, is of more importance than 
any other, except, perhaps, the silk-producing 
ones—and also containing an appendix 
bringing the rest of the work up to date. The 
three remaining families are left for separate 
publication by Lord Walsingham, who has the 


whole of the material in an advanced state of 
preparation. We may mention that the present 
volume has a useful list of the principal works 
quoted in the synonymy. The entire series of 
“ Fauna of British India ” is now, we believe, 
completed according to the original scheme, 
except for a third volume of Birds, which 
has been undertaken by the general editor, 
Mr. W. T. Blanford, since Mr. Oates’s return 
to India. 

Finally, we may mention that Mr. Lionel 
de Niceville has published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1894 (London : 
Keg an Paul & Co.) another of his admirable 
series of papers on “New or Little-known 
Butterflies from the Indo-Malayan Region.” 
The total number of species here described and 
figured is 47, not a few of them from unique 
examples. There are in all eight plates, beauti¬ 
fully reproduced in chromolithography from 
drawings by a native artist. Of the novelties, 
we must be content to mention one or two. 
Mr. de Niceville claims to have discovered a 
new genus, in a single male specimen captured 
in Bhutan, to which he has given the name of 
Listeria dudgeonii, from the capturer and the 
person who first noticed it in his collection. 

“ The butterfly is so different from all others 
known to me, in shape, markings, and sexual 
characters, that I can compare it with none. It 
remotely reminds oue of Thecla frivaldrzkyi 
(Lederer) and allies, in the markings ot the under¬ 
ride; but the ooloralion of the upperside the 
truncated apex of the fore-wing, and the ‘ m»i« 
marks ’ are wholly dissimilar.” 

There is also a gynaudromorphous example of 
a fritillary (Argynnis niphc), whioh was bred by 
a lady near Patna. It has the right-hand pair 
of wings masculine, the left hand pair feminine, 
with some trifling irregularities. Gynandro¬ 
morphous butterflies are so rare that Mr. de 
Niceville, in all his experience, has met with 
only one other example in India, though three 
or four more have been described by Westwood 
and other entomologists. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Dr. Karl Breul has published a very useful 
Handy Bibliographical Guide to the Study of 
the German Language and Literature for the 
use of Teachers and Students of German. 
(Hachette.) It includes not merely works 
relating to the German language and literature 
of all periods and dialects, but also a selection 
of such works on Germarioand Indo-European 
philology, German history and antiquities, and 
the science of literature in general, as are likely 
to be useful to the student of German 
“philology” in the widest sense of the term. 
Books that are entirely superseded, whatever 
their historical importance, are designedly 
excluded. Dr. Breul is sparing of critical 
remarks; but works specially intended for 
“beginners,” for “ advanced” students, or for 
“popular” reading, are distinguished by the 
letters b, a, and p, prefixed to the titles, while the 
letter c (for “ caution”) designates those which 
are either partially obsolete or which advocate 
theories that are still matters of dispute among 
scholars. At the end of the volume are lists of 
the abbreviations and of the symbolical marks 
commonly met with in German philological 
books, and several blank pages for Addenda. 
Dr. Breul deserves great credit for the remark¬ 
able thoroughness and accuracy of his work. 
Some oversights must inevitably ooour in a first 
edition, but those which we have been able to 
detect are of trivial importance. In the list of 
symbols the sign (:) is explained only in the 
sense ‘ ‘ rhyming with ” ; its equally common 
use to signify ‘ ‘ related to ” not being mentioned. 
The name of Notker appears by mistake in the 
index of “Authors,” not in the index of 
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“ Subjects,” as the plan otherwise followed 
would require. Mr. Stallybrass’s trans¬ 
lation of victor Hehn finds a place in the 
bibliography, bat his translation of Qrimm’s 
Deutsche Mythologie is not mentioned. Dr. 
Breal’s English is generally excellent; the 
only slips we have discovered are the rendering 
of wrindogermanisch and urleeltisch by “origi¬ 
nally Indogermanic ” and “ originally Celtic ” 
on p. 24, and the description of Paul’s 
Ghrtsndriss as “a fundamental work” — an 
expression which an Englishman would hardly 
have used. 

We have received the first number of a work 
entitled Grundriss dtr Iraniachen Philologie, 
edited by W. Geiger and E. Kuhn. (Strassburg: 
Trubner.) It is planned on much the same 
lines as the similarly named works on Germanic 
and Bomanio philology issued by the same 
enterprising publisher, and the list of 
contributors inoludes the names of nearly all 
the most distinguished Iranian scholars 
living. This first part, which contains 160 
pages, includes an article headed “Vor- 
geechiohte der Iraniachen Sprachen,’ and part 
of another on the Avestio and Old Persian 
languages, both by Chr. Bartholomae. The 
former will be interesting to others than 
Iranian specialists, as containing an exposition 
of the author’s views with regard to primitive 
Indo-European phonology, which, so far as we 
are aware, have hitherto been made known 
only fragmentarily. The introductory article, 
on the history of Iranian philology, by Dr. 
E. Kuhn, is not yet published. The Middle 
Persian language is to be treated by Dr. C. 
Balemann, Modem Persian by Dr. F. 
Horn, and the remaining modem dialects 
by Profs. Geiger, Sodn, Hubsohmann, and 
Zukovskij, and Dr. C. Salemann. The section 
on the literature will be written by Profs. 
Geldner, Noldeke, and Ethe, Dr. J. Marquart, 
and our countryman Dr. E. W. West. The 
section on “ History and Culture ” is to include 
articles on the geography and ethnography 
of Iran by the two editors, on Iranian history 
by Prof. F. Justi and Dr. P. Horn, on the 
Iranian religion by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, 
and on numismatics and kindred subjects by 
Dr. F. K. Andreas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ VEttOO CONCIPIET.” 

Befann Club, Loudon: July 10,18SB. 

Further Palestinian support for Philo’s 
referenoes to parthenic conception is supplied 
in the Testament of Issachar. Philo informs 
ns that Rachel did not derive seed or fertility 
from any creature, but from God Himself 
(Allegories, lxiii.). And Issachar comments as 
follows on the affair of the mandrakes. 

Because Leah relied on the ordinary means 
of conception instead of on God, whose means 
are unlimited, therefore she was punished by 
having two children instead of four. And 
because Rachel, on the other hand, surrendered 
the ordinary means, and even gave up the love- 
charm as an offering, therefore God gave her 
what Leah lost. “ Two children shall Raohel 
bear, for she hath refused company with her 
husband, and hath chosen continency,” 

F. P. Badham. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Thb programme has now appeared of the 
long excursion of the Geologists’ Association, 
which this year will be to Belfast and the coast 
of Antrim, during the week beginning on 
July 29. The director is Mr. A. McHenry, of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland. On July 30, 
the Moume Mountains will be visited, in con¬ 
junction with the Belfast Naturalists’ Field 


Olub; and on August 3, the Giants’ Causeway. 
A pamphlet dealing with the geology of the 
country will be issued shortly, with a large 
map and other illustrations. Among the books 
recommended for the excursion we notioe some 
on art, antiquities, and folk-lore. 

The Midland Union of Naturalists have 
awarded their Darwin medal to Mr. Walter E. 
Collinge, of Mason College, Birmingham, for 
his researches on the cranial nerves and sensory 
canal system of fishes. 

A new gallery, devoted exclusively to ethno¬ 
graphy, has recently been opened in the 
Corporation Museum at Liverpool, of which 
Dr. H. O. Forbes is the director. The African, 
Papuan, and New Zealand sections are specially 
rich, while those for Mexico, Peru, ana Pata¬ 
gonia also contain some objects of great 
interest. 

The annual meeting of the French Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science will be 
held at Bordeaux from August 4 to 9, under 
the presidency of M. E. Trelat. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Aoad£mie des Inscriptions has awarded 
the prix Volney to Prof. Wilhelm Thomsen, of 
Copenhagen, in recognition of his successful 
decipherment of the Tenissei inscriptions. 

At a meeting of the Palaeographical Society, 
held on July 1 at the British Museum, Mr. 
E. A. Bond, C.B., president, in the chair, it 
was agreed that the society should be dissolved. 
Established in 1873 by Mr. Bond and Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson, for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding materials for the study of palaeography, 
it has now issued upwards of 550 facsimiles of 
MSS. and inscriptions; and its object has 
therefore been successfully achieved. Out of 
the balance of £40, it was resolved to 
print for the members, in a handy form, 
classified lists of all the plates; and, in 
order that incomplete sets may be made up, 
the remaining stock is to be kept for four years, 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. G. F. Warner, being 
moreover empowered to sell either complete 
sets or separate Parts at subscription price, 
and to give away superfluous Parts to libraries 
and institutions. If the society should be 
resuscitated, or another of kindred aims should 
be established, before July 1, 1899, any funds in 
hand are to be transferred to it; otherwise 
further provision is made for their disposal. 

The Cambridge University Press has ready a 
second edition of the first volume of Dr. Swete's 
“manual” Septuagint, incorporating the re¬ 
sults of Dr. Nestle’s collation of the Roman 
photograph of Cod. B, and of fresh collations 
of Tischendorf’s facsimiles of Codd. D, E, 
together with corrections oommunicated to the 
editor by Dr. Ceriani and other correspondents. 
A sheet containing lists of these changes can 
be obtained from Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, Ave 
Maria-Iane, by purchasers of the first edition. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Viking Club.— (Friday, June 14.) 

Thb Rbv. A. Sandison, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Albany F. Major, hon. sec., read a paper on 
“ The Vikings: a Brief Survey of their Cruises, 
Conquests, and Colonies,” After pointing out the 
impossibility of giving anything Deyond a mere 
outline of the subject In a angle paper, the 
lecturer urged that the movements of the northern 
sea-rovers in the early ’part of the Christian era 
should be regarded as a whole, and that their 
character and importance could not rightly be 
estimated unless we included in them the oonquest 
of Britain by the English. In race, language, and 
religion the Anglo-Saxons were closely allied to 
the Danes and Northmen of later times, and their I 
mode of warfare was the same. All the evidence J 


we have goes to show that the nations dwelling 
round the shores of the Baltic and North Sea were 
originally one raoe, though split up into many 
tribes. The early naval attacks upon Britain in 
the time of the Roman dominion began towards 
the dose of the third century, and may have 
originated in the daring voyage of a body of 
Franks from the Black Sea to the shores 
of the North Sea in the reign of Probus. 
Possibly settlements were mside, on what 
the Romans called the Saxon Shore, even 
before the landing of Hengest and Horn in 
Thanet, usually assigned to a.d. 419. The thorough 
nature of the conquest of Britain was a very 
marked feature, and no adequate cause for the 
wholesale migration that occasioned it was apparent 
on the surface. The conquerors of Britain seemed 
to have kept up constant intercourse with their 
kindred in their old homes; and we find a foray of 
Ohodlaicus, a Danish chief according to Frankish 
chroniclers, recorded in Beowulf, where he appears 
as Hygelac. This is noteworthy, as it fixes the 
date of Beowulf as after a.d. 515, the date of the 
raid of Ohodlaicus, and adds to the presumption 
that the poem itself is mainly historical. For two 
centuries or more after the conquest of Britain the 
North was quiescent, largely occupied with tribal 
wars, if we may trust Saxo Grammaticus and other 
northern authorities for the period. The attack 
upon the Saxons by Charlemagne appears to have 
aroused this sleeping energy anew, probably 
owing to the fact of the defeated nation seeking 
shelter with their northern kinsmen. A war 
between the emperor and Godfred, the Danish 
king, was only stopped by the death of the 
latter and the retreat of the Danes. The Saxons 
were compelled by Charlemagne to accept 
Christianity at the sword’s point, and this 
would help to account for the fury with which 
the Northmen waged war on the Christian faith. 
The lecturer then sketched the prindpal routes 
followed by the Vikings and the main outlines of 
their raids and oonquests in the Scottish islands, 
Ireland, the oontinoit of Europe, and England, 
where the sons of Ragnar Lodbrog made 
a determined attempt to subdue the kingdom. 
Alfred the Great was finally compelled, at the 
Feaoe of Wedmore, to reoognite the rule of the 
Danes over the northern half of the country. 
The conquests of the Northmen in Russia and 
their attacks upon the Eastern Empire were alar 
briefly recorded. For these early expeditions we 
have chiefly to rely on the accounts of foreign 
chroniclers. But at about the time of the Peace 
of Wedmore the kingdoms of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark became united under a single 
ruler. This led to a change in the character of the 
Viking expeditions and m the position of their 
leaders, and to a record of their exploits being now 
often found in the historical ana other Sagas of 
Iceland. The colonisation of Iceland dates 
also from this period, and upon it followed 
the discovery of Greenland and America. 
Two colonies were established in the former. 
Of this later Viking period the two most 
noteworthy features are the settlement of 
Rolf in Normandy and the conquest of England 
by the Danes. The exploits of exiled princes and 
Icelandic warriors, such as Eric Bloodaxe and Egtl 
Skallagrimsson, in England in Athelstan’s reign, 
and of Saint Olaf in the same country at the time 
of the Danish invasion, are also typical features 
of the time. The growth of national feeling and 
read of Christianity also distinguish this from 
e earlier periods. The rise of a Viking republic 
at Jomsburg, in the Baltic, affords a curious 
parallel to the consolidation of the kingly power 
in the northern lands. The last great attack of 
the Northmen on England was its Invasion by the 
Norwegians under Harald Hardrad in 1066, when 
he was defeated and slain at Stamford Bridge. 
The dominion of Norway over the isles cf the 
north and west of Scotland endured much later, 
but received its death-blow when King Haoon was 
defeated at Largs in 1263. The Isle of Man 
remained independent for some years later, and 
has retained its Norse constitution down 
to the present day, while the Norse king¬ 
doms in Ireland lasted practically till the 
time of the English oonquest. A brief 
mention of the crusades undertaken by Norse 
kings and earls, and a description from the 
Orkneyinga Saga of a typical Viking chief, Svein 
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Arleifsoon, led to an account of the decay of the 
ViMng spirit, and the degradation of warriors 
into mere pirates. Christianity and the growth 
of powerful nations not plunged in constant strife 
were the main causes of the change, for which 
parallels are to be found elsewhere. In con¬ 
clusion, Ur. Major urged that the whole Viking 
movement should be regarded as the second 
volume of the history of the invasion of the Boman 
Empire by the Gothic or Teutonic races, the first 
volume dealing with their invasions by land. No 
country had been more profoundly influenced by 
the movement than England; for each successive 
wave of Viking adventuren had swept over this 
country, leaving a fresh Teutonic stratum to 
help to build up the English nation. Above all, we 
have inherited their love of and mastery over the 
tea, and may claim to be the truest representatives 
of the old Viking spirit. It is fitting, therefore, 
that the Viking Club, which aims at establishing 
a centre round which all descendants of the Vikings 
may rally, should find its home upon English soil 
—Ur. E. H. Baverstock eaid that he was glad to 
notice the attention bestowed by the lecturer upon 
the feud between Charlemagne and Godfred. A 
great war between them was only prevented by 
the latter being killed whilst hawking—some say 
by a dismissed servant, others by a natural son 
whose mother he had abandoned. Charlemagne 
was intensely disappointed by the retreat of the 
Danes, and his inability to r*ach them in their 
inaccessible forests, and complained that he was 
not deemed worthy to see “ how his Christian 
arm would have made play with these monkeys.” 
There is also a story of how he was in a sea-coast 
town when hostile ships appeared. His courtiers 
discussed their nationality, but the emperor, from 
the appearance of their vessels, declared without 
hesitation that they were the Northmen. The 
rovers, on learning that the emperor was present 
in person, retreated, fearing to meet Charles 
Martel, the Hammer, as they had named him. 
Nevertheless, the emperor burst into tears, and, 
when asked the cause, said that, though he knew 
that during his lifetime the empire would be free 
from their ravages, he wept to think what evils 
they would bring upon his successors and his 
people after him. He only survived Godfred 
four years. The tale of the first landing 
on the Dorset coast is also very instruc¬ 
tive. The Port Beeve, Beaduheard by name, 
thought the strange ships were merchant 
vessels, and rode quietly down to collect the 
harbour dues. But the supposed merchants slew 
him, took what booty they would, and sailed away. 
The story shows how peaceful the high seas had 
been hitherto. Yet four yean afterLindisfame 
was sacked and its monastery burned with all 
its treasure of books and M83. A most 

fascinating figure is that of Bagnar Lodbrog, and 
it is a pity that no good translation of his Saga 
into English has yet been issued. Cruel as was 
his fate at the hands of VElla, yet we must admit 
that by his own savagery he had richly merited it, 
and his sons became the curse of England. The 
lecturer was wise in not entering upon the estab¬ 
lishment of the Norman kingdoms in Naples and 
Sicily. Each of these was worthy of a paper to 
itself. Indeed, in such a paper as the one before 
us, the difficulty was to avoid side-issues ; but by 
rigid adherence to his main facts Ur. Major had 
produced a most incisive paper, in which he had, 
as it were, taken his hearers up on to a high moun¬ 
tain and showed them the whole vista of the 
Viking movement at a glance.—Mr. F. T. Norris 
said that he could not agree with the lecturer’s 
views as to the loss of their national characteristics 
by the Normans, or to his estimate of the very 
small proportion of the population of Normandy 
that they formed. Even now the descendants of 
the Norsemen in France were commonly described 
by the French themselves as “ red-haired,” and 
having well-defined racial characteristics apart 
from the rest of the population of France. This 
could not be so if the first Normans in France 
were only a ruling handful. So, too, when the 
Normans came to England, they were not so 
French as supposed: William the Conqueror 
had red hair, as had William Rufus and a large 
portion of the Norman nobility. Thierry, in his 
Siitoire de la Conqucte de l' Angleterre, went too far 
in his claims for the Gallicisation of both Normans 
and English. His absurd claims, among something 


that was good in his work, had evoked Freeman’s 
counterblast in his Norman Conquest. Thierry, for 
instance, quotes the story of Taillefer riding in 
front of the Norman army at the battle of 
Hastings, toe sing up his sword and catching it, 
and singfog the song of Boland. This he thinks 
a characteristically French trait. But readers of 
the Norse Sagas will recall many similar incidents, 
and will look on it as a feature eminently Scan¬ 
dinavian. Take, again, the story of Bolf. 
Called on to kiss the king's foot in homage 
for the duchy, he refused, and the duty was passed 
on to each subordinate officer in turn with like 
result, until the lowest of them was reached. He 
stooped and took the king’s foot; but, as proud as 
his chief, he Boomed to kiss it, and lifting the 
king’s foot too high, overthrew his Majesty. The 
Frankish Court, we are told, laughed it off as the 
clumsiness of a Norseman; but the French his¬ 
torian Guizot plaintively comments: “ and the 
monarchy was then too weak to avenge the 
insult.” Mr. Baverstock has mentioned the story 
of Charles and his surname of “ Martel,” or “ the 
Hammer,” said to have been earned by him from 
overthrows given to the Normans. But it had 
recently been shown that this title was a topo¬ 
graphical one. This warned us that there was a 
very great deal of legend about the monkish 
histories of French doings at this period; and it 
must be remembered that these were the sources 
whence was drawn most of the written history of 
these hated marauders, often the more piously 
vilified because they were heathens.—Mr. G. M. 
Atkinson said that, among many subjects men¬ 
tioned in the paper deserving further in¬ 
vestigation, the question of the absence of 
sails was one. The statements on this point 
seemed hardly credible, seeing what lengthy 
voyages the Vikings undertook, and how universal 
the use of the sail was even among savages. They 
might cross the Channel with oars, but nardly the 
North Sea.—The president stated that with regard 
to the last point he knew as a fact that in Shetland, 
up to the end of the last or beginning of this 
century, the fishermen relied only on oars. Yet 
they used to row out fifty or sixty miles to sea and 
remain away two or three days. Even when sails 
were first introduced among them, they only used 
them when running before the wind. With regard 
to the Normans, their abandonment of the udal 
system of land tenure in force among their ances¬ 
tors, and their adoption of the feudal system with 
its accompanying military organisation, might be 
taken as a distinctive feature between them and 
the Vikings. Perhaps this was what the lecturer 
had in his mind.—Mr. Major, in briefly replying, 
said that his point, with regard to the Normans, 
was that they adopted continental customs, and, 
ab eve all, continental modes of warfare; and, while 
one felt able to talk of Canute and his Viking 
followers invading England, it was straining 
language to talk in the same way of the Norman 
knights who followed William the Conqueror. 
Mr. Sandison had summarised the position, in 
pointing out that they had substituted the feudal 
system fox their old udal customs. 

Axolo-Busslah Lithrart Society.—( Tuesday , 
July 1.) 

E. A. Cazalbt, Esq., president, in the chair.—A 
paper was read on “ Gonchar6v,” by Mr. H. 
Havelock. He first dealt briefly with the facts of 
Gonchar6v’s life, which was in the main an un¬ 
eventful one, the most salient fact being his 
attachment to Admiral Pontiatine’s Embassy to 
Japan, on the occasion of the conclusion of the 
first commercial treaty with that country. 
Gonchardv’s principal works, more especially the 
“ Obryv ” ana “ Oblomov,” were then critidsedat 
length, and his theory of the relation of the sexes 
was dwelt on more particularly. Tjiia theory 
was described as being, that it is not always those 
who have been guilty of what is technically called 
‘‘sin ” that are most to blame, especially when 
temperament and circumstances were considered : 
and that, moreover, what is commonly called 
morality is after all only one kind of morality, and 
that those who have failed in it may often retain 
unimpaired many other admirable qualities, 
including a strict devotion to duty, and may be in 
the main pure and good women in spite of a devia¬ 
tion from the path of virtue. This was abundantly 


illustrated by Instances from “ Obryv,” in which 
all the more admirable characters are women of 
strong passions, while those who are lees 
lovable are those of strict principles, at 
least ha praettoe. The reader also dwelt 
on Gonohardv’s habit of indicating rather than 
obtruding the results of passion, and compared his 
retioenoe in' this respect with that of Thackeray, 
contrasting it unfavourably with the methods of 
the French realists. He quoted the author’s 
express theory of art, which is, that a moral 
should be pointed, but not obtruded, in all artistic 
creations. He summed up his defects as a 
too great fondness for details, common to meet 
Busman writers, a habit of wire-drawing his 
matter, and of too profound analysis of sensation. 
His merits were vmdness of portraiture, natural¬ 
ness, and a great capacity for leadinghis reader 
on. He had many resemblances with Thackeray, 
but could not, on the whole, be classed among the 
greater Bussian writers, though he was not far 
behind them. He wrote little, always completing 
his plot and having everything in readiness 
beforehand, so that ike apparent rapidity of his 
composition was due to the fact that he h«ui 
merely to put on paper what was already fully 
elaborated in his mind.—The Bev. E. Smirnoff 
spoke in Bussian on Goncharov.—Mr. A. Sykes 
read an interesting and witty paper on “ Bussian 
Humour.” — Several Bussian delegates at the 
Bailway Congress, which also meets in the 
Imperial Institute, were present, and spoke In 
sympathetic terms of the endeavours of the Anglo- 
Bussian Literary Society to render the Bussian 
language and literature more popular in England, 
and to promote better social and commercial 
relations between the two countries. 


FINE ART. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

At a meeting presided over by the Prince of 
Wales, which was held on Tuesday in St. 
James’s Palace, it was announced that the 
Government had promised a grant of £500 for 
five years, towards the support of the British 
School at Athens. Subscriptions for the same 
period were also announced—£25 from the 
Prince of Wales, £100 from Mr. Ludwig Mond, 
£50 from Baron Ferdinand de Bothsohild, £20 
from Mr. Steinkopf, £10 from King’s College, 
Cambridge, £5 from Braaenose College, and ten 
guineas from Lord Egerton of Tatton; sub¬ 
scriptions for three years—£20 from Christ 
Church, Oxford, and £5 from Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; donations—£100 each from 
Lord Iveagh, Baron Hirsoh, the Hon. Walter 
Bothsohild, and Mr. Pandeli Belli, and £10 
from Lord de Saumarez. 

The following letter was read from Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, addressed to Prof. 0. Waldstein: 

‘‘I thank you much for your explanations, 
while I regret to have added so seriously to your 
arduous labours. 

“ It gives me great pleasure to learn that, unless 
prevented by insufficiency of means, it is within 
the view and intention of the British School at 
Athens to include within its searches the remains 
of what has been commonly known as the pre¬ 
historic period. 

“ Of the value and interests of the results 
belonging to what I may term the classical period 
it is unnecessary to speak, and it would be im¬ 
pertinent on my part to offer any special recom¬ 
mendations, as they have never been with me tho 
object of more than a general and superficial study. 
But as, for more than forty years, I have devoted 
by far the larger part of such leisure as active 
life has allowed me to the early ages, with 
which the poems of Homer are everywhere asso¬ 
ciated, I venture to express an earnest wish and a 
strong opinion with regard to the exploration of 
antiquities of the class to which the recently 
excavated temple of Hera is understood to belong. 

“ Within my recollection, discoveries in Assyria 
and Egypt have assumed such an importance as to 
constitute new branches of science and to bring 
within the domain of history long chains of 
important facts which had not previously been 
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extricated from the chaos of legend. The text of 
the Homeric poems, the gradually emerging records 
of the Hittites, and the memorable researches and 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann are all found, in 
their several ways, to stand in marked relationship 
with these gnat discoveries, the result of which, as 
a whole, it appears probable, will be the filling up 
of a great gap in the history of the human race, 
i “ It seems to be now clearly established that 
| Greece herself offers to us a richly stocked field 
] for the prosecution of these labours, and that the 
, work of Schliemann in the peninsula may only 
hare been the firstfrults of an abundant harvest, 
' such as may be found to form in the aggregate a 
splendid contribution to the work in progress. 
Wo are learning by degrees the great debt which 
the West in its early days owed to the East, with 
the methods and channels of the intercourse 
between them, and we are enabled to trace more 
clearly than heretofore the operations of Provi¬ 
dence in the work of human development. 

“ The addition of this most promising chapter 
to the original design of the European Schools at 
Athens will, I trust, have the effect, hot only of 
stimulating their zeal, but of much enlarging their 


THE DEB EL BAHAB1 EXHIBITION. 

Not only the inner circle of Egyptologists but 
the general public will find it well worth their 
while to pay a visit to Burlington House 
during the few remaining days that the Der el 
Bahari Exhibition is to remain open. The 
objects exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries, 
coming from the intensely dry soil of the 
Luxor Desert, display in a singular degree 
that marvellous preservation which constitutes 
the main attraction of Egyptian antiquities. 
Although dating back for the most part to at 
least 1400 B.C., many of these objeots look as 
though made yesterday, and have all the 
mysterious charm of things over which decay 
seems to have no power. 

General interest is awakened by the large 
case on the left of the room, in which are set 
out a unique series of tools, models, vases, 
and the like whioh were marked with Queen 
Hatshepsn’s name (“Good god Ramaka, 
beloved of Amen in Serai”), and deposited 
below the foundations of her temple. The 
mats, which oovered them, lie on the centre 
table hard by. The metal blades of the tools 
are of bronze, the handles and wooden objeots 
of sycamore, the latter especially seeming 
mixaculaualv new, considering that they have 
been buried about 3500 years. This large 
deposit, the earliest known, was found last 
PeDruary on the extreme south of the temple 
in a pit with a small recess scooped out on 
one side. There are fourteen jars of unglazed 
red ware; ten pots of alabaster, with original 
covers; fitter wooden models, probably of 
threshing-sledges; fifty wooden hoes without 
the usual cross binding, the leathers for 
which were found in bundles dose by; eight 
large adzes, with bronze blades and red leather 
landing, wonderfully preserved; eight small 
adze-handles without blades; eleven stands 
of basket-work for jars; four bronze blades; 
a sacrificial knife and an axe. Five fine 
bine scarabaei of the Queen were found 
near. This oolleotiou, singular in date, size, 
and character, is perhaps the most remarkable 
that has ever found its way to London. 

The large painted coffins, whioh show con¬ 
spicuously at the sides of the room, are notable 
chiefly for their preservation and the complete¬ 
ness of all the accessories of burial—the head- 
nets, with genii in bine head-work on the 
breasts of the dead; the wooden hawks and 
jackals, symbols of Horns and Anubis, on 
guard over the coffins; and the wooden boxes 
filled with blue ushabti figurines at the feet. 
The mammies in them are those of a priest of 
Khonsu, his mother and her sister; and all 
were found together in a pit exoavated at a 


later period than the Queen’s in a comer of her 
temple, and preserved inviolate to this day by 
the collapse of the roof above. 

In the show-cases are displayed a great 
variety of smaller objects. In that in the 
farthest window on the left are scarabs, 
amulets, &o., of the famous Der el Bahari blue 

f laze. The inscribed soarabs of the XVIIIth 
tynasty, shown here, amount to over 400. 
The rarest objeots in this case are probably an 
exquisite green frog with red eyes, ana the 
complete bine vase of Princess Neaikhonsu at 
the back of the case. In the centre of the 
room, beside Ptolemaic “ Canopic ” jars and 
remains of broken up burials of the Saite 
period, are displayed more specimens of the 
local bine ware, beads of all kinds, uninscribed 
scarabs, chessmen, necklaces, and fragments of 
large vases showing great variety of geometric 
and floral design. On the left side, as one 
proceeds towards the hack of the room, the 
late Coptic breast-cloths should he noted, one 
with name-label attached. These are especially 
interesting as affording clear evidence of 
a survival of the practice of mummification, 
with all the ideas it implied, far into Christian 
times. The bronze objects are not very remark¬ 
able; but a few specimens of Coptio ostraka, 
selected from over 1000, are of great interest to 
students of early ritual and church history. 
One, it may he noted, contains matter bearing 
with singular appositeness on the controversy 
as to the remarriage of divorced persons. 
Much is expected from this enormous find of 
documents dating from a very early and 
interesting period of the Coptic Church. A 
fine coffin-mask in sycamore wood and rare 
specimens of wooden dove-tails for bonding 
blocks together on the left side, and an artist’s 
trial piece on the right side, ought to he 
looked at; and on a small table near the door 
lies a child’s coffin with a pair of baby shoes 
buried with it. The shoes are cut in two to 
render them useless to a spoiler, while they 
would remain as good as ever for the child’s 
use in a spirit world: the parents believed 
that the child would carry and wear its shoes 
alternately on its ghostly journey, as they 
carried and wore theirs (and the fellahin does 
still) on earth. Near the coffin lies another 
small one, containing a rudely out witch-doll. 

The wall opposite to the door is covered with a 
large collection of drawings for publication; and 
it should be observed that these represent the 
main reason for the excavation of Der el 
Bahari. The fine reliefs, with which the 
temple walls are oovered, have been revealed, 
many of them for the first time now, and will 
he reproduced in annual instalments. The 
sculptures, constituting by far the largest 
class of the finds, can only he represented very 
imperfectly in snoh an exhibition as this at 
Burlington House. In former days they would 
have been ripped off ruthlessly and brought 
away; now they are left in position, secured 
and guarded; and visitors to the exhibition 
will hear in mind that on that account they 
do not see the tenth part of what the Der el 
Bahari excavation has actually brought to 
light. 


NOTES ON AST AND ABGHAEOLOQY. 

The celebrated collection of drawings and 
engravings by the early masters which was 
formed by the late John Malcolm, of Poltalloch, 
and deposited in the department of prints and 
drawing’s at the British Museum in 1893, has 
been offered by its present owner, Oolonel J. 
Wingfield Malcolm, to the trustees of that 
institution at the price of £25,000. The Trea¬ 
sury, on the recommendation of the trustees, 
have agreed to the purchase, and a vote for the 
sum required will be included in the supple¬ 
mentary estimates to be laid before parliament. 


Sir George Hatter's historical pioture of 
“The Trial of Queen Caroline”—whioh has 
been for some time on view at Mr. Vokins’s 
gallery in St. James’s-street—is to pass into 
the custody of the National Portrait Gallery. 
The picture is a large one, measuring 13 ft. 9 in. 
by 8 ft., and was painted for the first Lord 
Dover. It is an heirloom, and so could not 
be included in the sale of the Clifden proper¬ 
ties. The heads in the pioture are nearly all 
portraits, and its valne is greatly enhanced by 
the key by which it is accompanied. 

A committee of friends and former pupils 
of the late Reginald Stuart Poole has been 
formed, with the view of erecting some 

S ermanent memorial of him; and it has been 
ecided to appeal for assistance from all those 
who have experienced the benefits of his 
teaohing, help, or encouragement. The ulti¬ 
mate form of memorial can only be determined 
by the response to this appeal; but it is hoped 
that sufficient subscriptions may be reoeivea to 
provide for a life-sized portrait medallion, or 
possibly a bust, whioh might be placed in some 
building associated with his work. Subscrip¬ 
tions may he sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. 
Barclay V. Head, British Museum, or to Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, hon. seo., 2, Raymond- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

Thebe will be on view next week, at the 
South Kensington Museum, a collection of 
mediaeval French wood and iron work, which 
has reoently been purchased by the Science and 
Art Department for their museums in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute will be held next week at 
Scarborough, under the presidency of the Arch¬ 
bishop of York. The president of the anti¬ 
quarian section is Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, and 
the vioe-preeident is Mr. C. H. Bead, of the 
British Museum. Excursions have been 
arranged to Bridlington, Whitby, Beverly, 
Malton, Helmsley, Pickering, and Lasting- 
ham. 

The Cambrian Archaeological Association 
has undertaken to raise a fund for preserving, 
photographing, and making a survey of the 
ancient British fortress at Treoeiri, in 
Carnarvonshire, whioh—though it has suffered 
grievously from neglect and wanton injury— 
is the moed perfect specimen of its kind now 
remaining in this country. 

The July number of the Bdiquary and Illus¬ 
trated Archaeologist (Bemrose) contains three 
main articles. Leader Scott gives the first 
account we have read, illustrated with a plan 
and photographs, of the Roman Thermae that 
have recently been excavated at Fiesole, in 
Tuscany; Mr. Elias Owen collects the surviving 
traditions of the game of fives, as formerly 
played in Welsh churchyards; and Mr. Hugh 
W. Young describes an ancient burial-place 
discovered in the county of Elgin. The 
skeletons found were so close together and so 
numerous that they probably represent the 
results of a battle. Unfortunately, none of the 
skulls are sufficiently well-preserved to afford 
any indication of race, though the stone 
objects found with them certainly go back to 
pre-historic times. The most interesting dis¬ 
covery was that of a slab, forming part of a 
cist, which is inscribed with the symbols of a 
crescent, mirror, and comb, and (on the other 
side) with a duck (?) and a fish. This is not 
the first time that these symbols have been 
found in connexion with Pagan burials. 
Among the minor illustrated notices are: two 
golden objects from South America, recently 
sold at Christie’s; Celtic fibulae worn in pairs, 
with a chain attachment; excavation of 
kistvaens on Dartmoor, by Mr. Robert 
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Bumand; and a Roman altar at Sonth Shields, 
which Mr. R. Blair has already notified to 
readers of the Academy. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Herr Mottl gave his last concert on Thurs¬ 
day evening, July 4. With exception of 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, played so as 
to give five minutes’ grace to late comers, the 
programme was entirely devoted to Wagner. 
There was a selection from the last act of “ Die 
Meiatersinger.” Mr. E. Van Dyck sang “ Am 
stillen Heerd ” with life and dramatic power. 
The choir sang the Shoemakers’, Tailors’, 
and Bakers’ choruses, though not with 
sufficient vigour. The second part of the 
programme consisted of the third act of 
“ Parsifal.” In the whole range of dramatio 
music there is nothing which so imperatively 
demands the stage as this dosing act. In the 
concert-room it seems, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, hopelessly dull. Those who have seen 
it at Bayreuth may, while listening, indulge 
in the pleasures of memory; but to others who 
have not been thus privileged, much of it can 
have no meaning. Wagner, in one of his 
letters, remarks that certain sudden changes, 
of key, &c., quite justifiable in dramatio music, 
would oonvey no meaning in abstract music. 
And in a concert-room much of “ Parsifal ” has 
to be received in an abstract sense. But the 
audienoe, nevertheless, seemed highly interested. 
Of comae, the rare opportunities of hearing 
this music in any form, and the knowledge 
that, for, at any rate, a long time to come, 
this music-drama will never be given on the 
stage in this country, make one try to remem¬ 
ber that Richter, Mottl, Hensohel, and other 
conductors are disregarding Wagner’s principles 
and aims for a good purpose. Whether good 
will come out of evil, we know not; if it does, 
as in other cases, the end will probably be beld 
to justify the means. A concert performance 
of "Parsifal” gives not merdy an imperfect 
impression of the work, but a false one. 
Thu question is not without importance, 
seeing that the success of Wagner in the 
concert-room is, practically, a stumbling-block 
in the way of those who would like to see a 
Wagner theatre established in London, or, as 
suggested by Mr. A. W. Hutton in the last number 
of tile Contemporary, a national Opera House, 
at whioh, during a season of eight months, all 
schools could be properly represented. Sir A. 
Harris has done much for the cause of Wagner, 
though this present season clearly shows that 
at Co vent Garden more money can be made 
out of Verdi. One must be grateful to our 
impresario for what he has done. With the 
enormous expenses which he has to meet, he 
is, of course, bound to study public taste. 

The performance of the orchestral music 
under Herr Mottl was exceedingly fine; toe 
conductor has never appeared to greater ad¬ 
vantage. Mr. E. Van Dyck sang his music in 
a manner becoming the fiery Siegfried rather 
than the gentle Parsifal. Mr. H. Plunkett Greene 
was an excellent Gumemanz ; and Mr. David 
Bispham, exoept for his voice, whioh showed 
signs of fatigue, deserves praise for his 
Ainfortas. 

The Misses Sutro, natives of Baltimore, gave 
a pianoforte redtal at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon. The programme consisted 
entirely of duets for two pianofortes; it 
inoluded a Bach Concerto, Chopin’s Rondo 
, and Brahms’ Variations on a Theme 
laydn. These two ladies are gifted. Their 
technique is sound, and they play with intelli¬ 
gence and great sympathy. They seem to have 
studied toe styles of the various composers: 


Bach was not interpreted a la Chopin. Their 
delioacy fn toe Chopin Rondo was quite 
delightful, and the playing, however tender, 
was never tame. Duets for two pianofortes, or 
for two performers on one instrument, are 
rarely heard; the Misses Sutro will, therefore, 
when they come again, be able to offer 
attractive programmes. They may be sure of 
a hearty welcome. J, S. Shed lock. 


actress gives higher artistic enjoyment. Mnxe- 
Melba was the Miohaela, and probsb’y that 
part has never been sung with greater rfxill md 
charm: toe Miohaela is seldom a strong featixr'e 
in toe oast. M. Alvarez as Don Jose was sat 
his best. Signor Bevignani conducted. 


OPERA. 

The German company at Drury Lane performed 
“ Der Freischiitz ” on Saturday evening. With 
Covent Garden dose by, where some of toe 
best vocalisation is now to be heard, one cannot 
hdp feeling somewhat critical. And it must be 
confessed that singing is not the strong point 
of the Saxe-Coburg Company. The heartiness 
with whioh all toe members, from principal to 
chorus-singer, enter into the spirit of toe work 
whioh they are performing, and the delightful 
ensemble, the natural result of always working 
together, are its distinguishing features; ana 
these points are notioeable, whether toe work 
be a light one, like Strauss’s “ Fledermaus, 
or one like “ Der Freisohutz,” whioh, though 
in some respects simple, makes demands of a 
far higher kind. It seems almost a pity that 
in place of Weber’s Opera, and Beethoven’s 
"Fidelio,” they did not announoe works by 
Gluck, Mozart, or Marsohner, which we never 
have an opportunity of hearing in London: 
these would have proved interesting novelties, 
and all danger of comparison would have been 
avoided. 

" Carmen” was performed at Covent Garden 
on Wednesday evening with Mme. Calv4 in toe 
title-role. Of the various impersonations of 
that fickle maiden, that of Mme. Calve is, 
perhaps, the most fascinating. It is a wonderful 
performance, and vooally of a very high order. 
The reoent appearance of Mme. Bellinoiom in 
the same part naturally suggests comparison. 
The latter accentuates one side of Carmen’s 
character, Mme. Calve another. There are 
strong points in both readings; but, though 
the realistic power of the one cannot be 
denied, toe idealism which inspires toe French 


UIOIUVIUU 

(Op. 75), 
byHaydi 


MUSIC NOTES. 

M. F. Auo. Gevaebt— who published some 
while ago an important work, m two volumes, 
on the history and theory of ancient music 

S Ghent, 1875-81)—has now completed another 
took, in which he deals more elaborately, with 
one of the subjects before discussed : the 
precise source of plain song. This he finds 
in the music of the Roman Empire; and. 
more particularly in the citharoedia, or song to 
the lyre, which held toe same plaoe down to 
the sixth oenturv which the Lied, with piano¬ 
forte aooompamment, occupies among us. 
This is toe main thesis of M. Gevaert’s new 
book, whioh he establishes with a wealth of 
illustration, drawn equally from classical and 
ecclesiastical literature. In an appendix, he 
gives reproductions, with interpretation and 
analysis, of all the examples of Greek musical 
notation that have been preserved, including 
the famous hymn to Apollo recently discovered 
by toe French at Delphi The full title of M. 
Gervaert’s forthcoming book |ia La Melopee 
Antique dans le Chant de YEglise Latine; and 
it may be obtained in this country through. 
Messrs. James Parker & Go., of Oxford. 
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PAHERI (Edition de Luxe), 

FORMING FIRST VOLUME OF 

WALL DRAWINGS OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT. 

By J. J. TYLOR, F.S.A., Assoc.M.Inst C.E. 

To be obtained from Mr. QUARITOH, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL & 00, or 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


'A sumptuous volume .”—Daily News. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now Ready, largo crown 8vo, nearly 800 page*, cloth, 6*., post free. 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

WITH -A. 00TTTI3STTT-A.TI03ST TO 1801, 

By CHARLES 8. Ml ALL. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW,-“It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 800 years. . . , We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall for the 
ight which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 

TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.’’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much Information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else." 

THE GUARDIAN.—” It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ," &c., Ac. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher .”—Expository Timet . 

“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring ."—Melhodut Recorder. 

“ Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration."— Word and Work. 

PAUL’S PRATERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a nuartcr of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators. 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth ."—Methoditt Timet. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beantifnl illustration, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaron's works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 

THE OOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

“ Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.’’ 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power. "—Methodist Recorder. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address.' '—Independent. 


London : ALEXANDER Jc SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fcbnival Street, E.C. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the following statement will afford some idea: 
Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in the 
Courts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Banisters) of applications against Solicitors. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 

OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatli. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Mill ward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, C. Fulton, R. Purdon, 
J. Cross, G. W. Cockbum, May, Harry Nicholls; Misses 
C. Brooke, Allest ree, Barton, N. Comstock._ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, F. Smithson, 
James Levcrett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man ; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIn tyr e, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

I kTHIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester. Arthur 
Playfair, and Edward Righton ; Mesdames Lena Ashwell, 
Ettie Williams, Alice Mansfiold, and Fanny Brough. At 
7.50, A PRACTICAL JOKER. __ 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Charles Sugden, Wyes, Nye Chart, H. O. 
Claroy, Fawcett, A. Vane Tempest, Draycott, H. Sturge, W. 
Cheesman, F. Macdonnell, G. W. Anson; Misses Granville, 
Helona Dacre, Nancy Noel, Orford, F. Dillon, Mrs. John 
Wood. At 8 , A NEAR SHAV E._ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.25, THE HOME SECRETARY. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Chas. Brook¬ 
field, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. D. 8. James 
and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Maudo 
Mille tt, Miss D olores Dr ummond, and Miss M ary Moore . 

D ALY r S _ THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Augustin Daly. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Daly’s Company, 
including Miss Ada Rehan, in MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT'S 
DREAM. James Lewis, George Clarke, Frank Worthing, 
John Craig, Herbert Gresham, Sidney Herbert; Miss Sybil 
Carlisle, Miss Maxine Elliot. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL UND GRETEL. 
Frauleins Wassiliewits, Farkas, Altona, Scbarnack, 
Naumann; Herr BUttner. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GtRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Wardc, George Mudic, 
Robert Nainby, and Charles Danby; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Barnett, Sherman, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, F. Ward, 
H. Leo, Sinden, and Ell&line Torriss. _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Madame R^jane’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MADAME 8ANS-GENE. 
Madame Rdjane; Messrs. Duquesne, Cande, Maury, Numcs; 
M csdameB Avril, Duluc-Maury, Ainn c o Samnel, Ac. _ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Pcnley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, 8ydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and H. Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lano. At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, FEDORA. Mr. Tree, Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould, Mr. Hallard, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Allan, Mr. 
Holman Clark, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Thomas; Mrs. Ban¬ 
croft, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Mrs. Tree• _ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CHARLES I. Mr. Irving ; 
Queen Henrietta Maria, Miss Ellen Terry; Messrs. F. 
Cooper, Tynrs, Valentino, Harvey, Tabb, Lacy, Belmoro, 
Rivington, Leo Byrne, C. Fish er; Mias Maud Milton._ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattio Browne, K. Hodson, M. 
Studholmo, Hamer, Cadis, Pounds, Collette, Gregory, 
Cannon, Fairfax, Davis, Adams, Flopn, Neild, and Lettie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, L. D’Orssy, 
Farro n-Soutar, J. L e Hay, W. Bl ak eley. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 3 and 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
I’hilp, Vernon, Kelly, Thorne, Roxborongh, and W. H. 
Denny; Mosdames Phyllis Broughton, L. Scarle, C. Jocks, 
S. Jerome, A. Newton, Ellerslie, Ford, Ellas Deo, Kitty 
Loftua. At 7.50, A WOM AN’S CAPR ICE._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kato Tully, Grace Lane, Edith 
Milton, and Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, 
Alfred Maltby, Compton Coutts, !J. L. Mackay, Cecil Ram- 
scy , R. Blunt, and G. Giddens. At 8.15, A WO MAN ’S NO. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. L. Brough, Mr. J. 
Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farquhar, Mr. R. Harwood, Mr. Powor; 
Miss M. A. Victor, Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Ilomfrcy, Miss 
E. Boringcr. At 8,30, BETWEEN THE POSTS, 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

A TJTH0R8, PUBLISHERS, Ac.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
type written by Rathe m Co., Effingham Mouse, Arundel 8treet, 
8*rand. W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. _ 

INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, Ac.; Hchools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. grocaca, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, _ 

CATALOGUES 

(FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A? promptly supplied on moderate terras. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., S7, 8oho Sqdarf. 


rp° 


DAJSDEKER’8 & BADDELEY’S 

U TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

If eW fully detailed Catalogue sent post free ou application. 

DULAU A CO.. 37, Soiio Bquaiuc, Lohdqn, W._ 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT JO RE ION PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

JO. SOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ CA TALOG UE8 post /re e on application. _ 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

foreign bookseller, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies All Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catalogues on application __ 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 39 West 23rd Street, New 
York,and 24.WDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., deairotooall th c 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
I it durable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on applioatiou. 


AJORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, 

i-X CLERKENWELL. 

The Governing Body of the Northampton Institute are prepared to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a PRINCIPAL. He 
will he directly responsible for the organisation and development of 
the educational work of the Institute, and will be expected himself to 
lecture in one deiiartment. He will also have the geueral direction of 
the whole of the work of the Institute, including the Social nml 
Recreative Department, except that he will have no responsibility in 
connection with tho keeping of accounts. The stipend lias been fixed 
at £«Oo per annum. 

The duties and remuneration in connection with the appointment 
will commence on January 1st, 189t«, but the Governing Body will 
require to avail thomselves of the ad vice of the Principal with refer¬ 
ence to the completion of the Institute, and the appointment of 
teachers and lecturers as from the 1st October next. 

Application must be made on forms which can be obtained from the 
undersigned (from whom further information respecting the duties of 
the office can be obtained), and must be received at this office not later 
than 10 a.m. on the morning of 14th September next. Canvassing 
members of the Governing Body will be deemed a disqualification. 

J. J. Lambert, Clerk (pro tern.). 

8, Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, E.C., 

9th July, 1898. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 

The Council of this College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, which has been newly 
instituted by the Trustees of the Harris Bequest. The salary has beeu 
fixed at £400 per annum, with a share of the Fees. 

Tho successful Candidate will bo required to enter upon his duties 
on 15th October. 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, should 
be scut to the undersigned uot later than Wednesday, 21st August. 

R. N. Kkrr, Secretary. 


TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND 
DEMONSTRATOR IN ENGINEERING. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for tho post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING in the 
above College. 

Candidates should state their age, and send 70 copies of application 
and testimonials on or before August 31st, 1898, to the undersigned, 
from whom particulars of the duties and salary may be obtained 
University College, Cardiff, J. A. Jenkins, B.A., 

J uly 13th, 1893. Registrar and Secretary. 

pOLLEGE of PRECEPTORS.—The 

COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECE1TOIIS are about to 
APPOINT additional EXAMINERS in the following Subjects:— 
(U Geography: (2) Scripture History. Candidates must he Graduates 
in Honours, with considerable experience as schoolmasters. Appli¬ 
cations, stating age. experience, Ac., and accompanied by testimonials, 
should be addreeseu to the Dean of the College, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C , uot later than the 15th of September. 

C. R. Hodosox, B.A., Secretary. 

MUSS'S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

g00K8ELLEBS, 

-gOOK EXPORTERS, 
jgOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J^IBRAEIANS. 

E 1 NGU 8 H, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK In the WORLD, 


jyj-UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

24J BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
40 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

*“7 LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


gIXTH 


INTERNATIONAL GEO- 

C3RAPHICAL CONGRESS. 

Honorary Presldent~H.R,lI. tho 1>UKE of YORK. KG. K.T., * 
Prenideot-CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, U.B.. P.R8. 

Th<- CONGRESS meet, tn Hie ROOMS of the IMPERtAL IN¬ 
STITUTE, from FRIDAY, 20th Jolt, to SATURDAY, ;<rd Aran, 
for the Reading and Discussion of Papers in all branches of Geo¬ 
graphy. A Geographical Exhibition of exceptional interest has been 
prepared. Prelin.inanr Programmes of Proceedings, and of the 
Kecentions, Ac., which have )**en arranged are now ready, and may bo 
had on application at the Offices of the Congress, the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, 1, Saville Row, W., where members may Ite enrolled. 
Only those names which are received on or before July 22ud can be 
included In tho first list of members. 

The foe for members, ladies or gentlemen, is £1: hut members may 
purchase transferrable ticket* admitting a lady for li*s. No person is 
admitted to the meetings of the Congress without a ticket. 

1, Savile Row, W. 


JSocraUrira. 


J^IBRARY 


ASSOCIATION of 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


the 


President—The MARQUESS of IIUFPERIN end AYA, K.P., O.C.8. 

The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of thie ASSOCIATION 
will be held m CARDIFF Irmn kEPTEMBKII loth to 14th inclusive. 
Papers will be read on various Subject* relating to Library Legislation, 
Library Management, and Bibliography. The Counoil will Iks glad to 
receive offers of Papers, intimation of which should bo forwarded at 
onco to the Hon Secretary. MSS. must be submitted to the Counoil 
for approval not later than August 15fA. 

3u, Hanover Square, W. J. Y. W. M ac Ai.i&tlr, Hon. See. 

TV/TESSRS. J. C DRUMMOND & CO., 

iVA abt bepboducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVERT GARDEN. W.C„ 

Are the sole represent*tivee in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL. of Munich, 
thewell-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im* 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 

Messrs DRUMMOND A CO.supply the oheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, ArchtBologinU, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original 3ISS Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Fietrs, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , Ac.,Ac., at a moderate ccst. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STR EET. C-OVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

la remarkable lor Its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
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The Tragedy of Fotheringay: Founded on the 
Journal of D. Bo ingoing, Physician to 
Maly Queen of Scots, and on Unpublished 
MS. Documents. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

Thb main reason, or excuse, for the produc¬ 
tion of this handsome volume is doubtless 
to be found in the perennial interest of its 
subject. But one must demur to the 
“ unpublished MS. documents ” of the title: 
“ the lady doth protest too muoh.” 
Bourgoing’s Journal, the staple of the 
narrative, was printed by M. Chantelauze 
in 1876—as indeed we are told on p. 2. 
Few and scanty are the details given 
here for the first time. The MSS. in the 
Appendix have all been printed before, 
either entirely or in their more important 
particulars. The “Tanner” and “Ashmole” 
accounts of the execution are substantially 
identical, and have been printed by Ellis, 
mod used by Sharon Turner. The descrip¬ 
tion of Mary on the fatal day, “from a 
MS.,” is in Strype’s Annals. The other 
scraps are avowedly reprinted from the 
publications of the Hist. MSS. Commission, 
and the story of the Queen’s last hours is 
derived from Jebb (note p. 200). 

In this plentiful lack of new material, we 
are the more grateful for original drawings 
of the trial and execution—rough sketches, 
with numbered figures, and lists of the 
persons intended, in the handwriting of 
Robert Beale, the clerk of the ooundl, who 
carried the warrant to Fotheringay. He 
was the ancestor of Lord Oalthorpe, by 
whose permission these drawings (from the 
Telvexton MSS.) are published. 

The. frontispiece is a copy of the memorial 
portrait from Blair’s College, Aberdeen. 
The picture, representing Mary as she 
stepped upon the scaffold, is not, of course, 
an original. In the background aro two 
smaller pictures, one of the actual execution, 
another the figures of Kennedy and Curie, 
who attended their mistress to the last. 
The farmer has been enlarged as an 
additional illustration. It is of little value, 
far it inaccurately represents the block as a 
high one, whereas Mrs. Maxwell Scott ex¬ 
pressly notes that Mary lay flat, with her 
head raised only a few inches. The 
queen’s arms, too, were not placed in front 
of her, but were slightly held behind 
her bade by the assistant executioner. 

The events ohronided in this volume extend 
from August 16, 1586; to February 8, 1587, 
and indude the arrest at Tixall, the return 
to Chartley, the examination at Fotheringay, 
the proceedings in the Star Chamber, the 


sentence, the long waiting and irresolution 
of Elizabeth, the signing of the warrant, 
and the final scene. Two chapters follow: 
on the funeral at Peterborough, and the re¬ 
interment at Westminster. The story is 
well and skilfully told. As in the Tales 
of a Grandfather, the fbias is decidedly for 
Mary. All the action of the English and 
Elizabeth is simple iniquity and hypocrisy, 
All Mary’s assumptions are granted, all her 
denials aocepted, all her accusations taken 
as proved. Her past is wholly ignored. 
Such a view is easy and coherent. The 
only objection to it is that it is unhistorical, 
blinking real difficulties, and taking no 
account of the broad, daylight, common- 
sense considerations which, in the long run, 
make for truth. 

The situation which had now (in 1586) 
become intolerable had been long preparing. 
It was really a state of war—covert, un¬ 
avowed, and so lacking those restraints by 
which the evils of war, waged be¬ 
tween honourable foes, may be alleviated. 
The heiress-presumptive to the crown was 
the hope and the tool of the enemies of 
England. She had been for eighteen years 
a guest, a captive, a hostage; and ev9r 

“a thorn 

Intestine, far witbin defensive arms 
A cleaving mischief.’’ 

And now came the discovery of Babington’s 
plot to murder the Queen. Was Mary his 
accomplice? For her innocence we have 
her own word; of her guilt there is a 
moral certainty. We must remember that 
complicity would be palliated to her con¬ 
science by the highest authority she acknow¬ 
ledged. Elizabeth was excommunicated, 
and by the bull of 1570 declared a mere 
usurper. Mary held, plausibly enough, 
that she was justified in working for her 
own deliverance from captivity. It was 
idle to fancy that she could be resoued by 
foreign powers without an invasion. Of 
such a project she denied all knowledge, 
though her dying message to Philip bade 
him persevere in it. The success implied 
the destruction of Elizabeth, which, indeed, 
might have resulted even from an abortive 
attempt at revolution. 

The plan of a Spanish invasion and the 
plot against the queen’s life were so neces¬ 
sarily connected that to keep them apart 
was practically impossible. Babingtos never 
doubted Mary’s knowledge of bom, nor did 
Mendoza. It was the inference natural to 
men who best knew all the circumstances— 
a conclusion corroborated by the evidonce 
of Mary’s secretaries, and attested by 
Babington’s confession, carefully corrected 
in his own hand. But, as things stood, 
complete legal proof was difficult, if not 
impossible. 

In the first place, Elizabeth spurned the 
notion of bringing any crowned head under 
the jurisdiction of an ordinary tribunal, of 
following the usual form of trial before 
judge and jury—“ a proper course, forsooth, 
of trial against a princess.” To avoid any 
trial whatever, she had written privately to 
Mary that “ if she would confess her treason¬ 
able practices, they should be wrapped ui 

', -i, 


to 


in sifenoe.” “Not to entrap her, 
Elizabeth, “ for I knew as much already as 


she could confess.” As the matter had 
be examined, she referred the cause 

“ to the noblest personages of the land, and the 
judges of the realm: and all little enough. For 
we princes sit, as it were, upon stages, in the 
sight and view of all the world. ... It be- 
hoveth us therefore to be careful that all our 
proceedings are just and honourable.” 

Mary, as might have been expected, 
adroitly availed herself of the advantage 
given her by the irregularity of the pro¬ 
cedure. She stood upon her royal right to be 
judged of no man. She took the line, first of 
flat denial; then, finding that much was 
already known, of partial and cautious 
admission. Burleigh urged (as his words 
are given by Mrs. Maxwell Soott): “ If the 
Spanish army had eptered the country, 
could you have answdred for the life of the 
Queen ? ” Mary replied with ironic sim¬ 
plicity, that she could not answer for their 
intentions—“ but I am very sure they would 
have done something for me, and if you had 
wished to employ my services, I should have 
been able to bring about a good under¬ 
standing between you and them.” (Bur¬ 
leigh himself, by the way, was one of those 
she commended to the vengeful remembrance 
of Philip.) During her examination by the 
Commissioners, Mary expressed much scorn 
for the quibbling of the lawyers—“ messieurs 
les chicaneurs ,” as Bourgoing calls them. 
It was another proof of her consummate 
dexterity. The report of the Star Chamber 
on the examination at Fotheringay is 
straightforward and convincing. There is 
no way to rebut the evidence against Mary, 
but by imputing deliberate subornation and 
forgery to Burleigh and Walsingham. 
Such an imputation is far more improb¬ 
able than the supposition that Mary should 
have accepted all the obvious consequences 
of Spanish intervention. It is from her 
defenders and apologists that the special 
pleading comes. A series of doubts and 
cavils has to be raised as to the exact con¬ 
tents and history of the ciphered com¬ 
munications passing between her and the 
conspirators. Certainly, it would have 
been better to have confronted Mary with 
Babington and her secretaries. But Eliza¬ 
beth shrank from too public or too complete 
an exposure of Mary’s share in the plot, 
and “ moved in a strange diagonal,” doing 
substantial justice in an irregular fashion. 
Mary could not be allowed to plot against 
the government under the shelter of its 
protection; for her prison had been her 
asylum too. Her own subjects would have 

f iven her short shrift. Time would have 
efriended her had she been content to wait 
for her inheritance, though the position 
must have been difficult, both to her and to 
the nation. 

Mary assumed, and consistently main- 
tained, the character of a martyr to her 
faith, just as if she had had any choice 
in the mattar. She spoke untruly to 
Melville when assuring him that she 
had done nothing “ prejudicial to the 
state” of her son, whom she had dis¬ 
inherited in favour of Philip. She forgave 
“ with a good heart ” all that had offended 
her—sending the list of her enemies to 
Philip, with a charge not to forget them. 

She prayed for “ peace between Christian 
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princes and the conversion of England to 
the true faith ”—a matter she had done her 
best to arrange in her own way. The 
stupid bigotry of Kent and Fletcher gave 
the semblance of that persecution necessary 
to a martyrdom. The Dean’s official and 
vernacular supplications, repeated by the 
whole assembly, were the bass to her 
clear-toned petitions in sonorous Latin. 
The stage effects of dress and colour were 
not forgotten. Mr. Fronde’s description of 
her appearance when disrobed as “ blood- 
red from head to foot ” reads like a violent 
exaggeration. But it is borne out by his 
quotation from Teulet, and by a con¬ 
temporary account given by Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott, although in her text she gives Mary 
“a brown velvet skirt and black satin 
bodice.” 

Mary’s design was but too successful, in 
one direction at least. Some of Babington’s 
conspirators were gentlemen of the body¬ 
guard of Elizabeth, who “ in trust had 
found treason,” as she said. Their loyal 
countrymen confounded the treachery with 
the religion of the traitors in an abhorrence 
which flattered and strengthened their own 
Protestant prejudice. Spenser shows this 
state of mind most vividly. He has not 
scrupled absolutely to identify Mary With 
the Boman Church as the “false Duessa, ' 
He has even availed himself of an actual 
incident in her execution—the change in her 
face immediately after death—when he 
narrates (in the first book of his poem) the 
despoiling of the Witch (viii. 46). In a 
later passage (V. x.) he directly allegorizes 
Mary’s trial, and, of course, credits Eliza¬ 
beth with sincerity in her hesitation to carry 
out the sentence. It really seems the more 
reasonable view. At the time it might 
well appear that Mary’s execution would 
rouse, not paralyse, die enemies of the 
nation. Elizabeth had full knowledge 
of her own perils. Her strong nerves 
were evidently giving way, as she mut¬ 
tered to herself her vacillating counsels. 
She declared in noble, earnest protestation 
that for herself she was not “ fond to live,” 
nor feared to die. But England’s future 
hung upon her life, and it was not clear 
how that could best be safeguarded. Not 
till after eighteen years of anxiety and 
danger did she look with longing on an 
expedient familiar to the politicians of the 
age which witnessed the murders of the 
Guises, of Henry III., of William the 
Silent—not to speak of the 8t. Bartholomew. 
Only when fear and doubt beset her on 
every side, when the warrant had to be 
sealed in secrecy, and the executioner— 
“ with his instrument”—had to be smuggled 
out of London, only in such an hour of 
darkness and dread did Elizabeth tempt 
Paulet as John tempted Hubert. Weak 
enough; but not weaker than that scene at 
Greenwich, when the Queen, at her council- 
table, rated Burleigh, who had forced her 
hand, and ordered Davison to the Tower. 

Perhaps the masters of fiction, or of 
dramatic interpretation, may give as good 
and inclusive a view of the whole matter as 
historians bound to foregone conclusions. 
Anyone who remembers Bistori’s rendering 
of Schiller is not likely to forget the scene 
of confession, in which the ghostly father 


re m inds her of Darnley’s end. The actress 
had read every available memoir and com¬ 
mentary on her heroine’s career, and gave 
no doubtful indication of the spirit in which 
Mary had taken revenge for Bizzio. The 
beautiful face darkened, the dear, sweet 
voice sank to a harsh, croaking whisper, as 
she admitted her share in that dark night’s 
work. The confessor, having got to the 
bottom of things, moved with pious com¬ 
monplace to the order of the day, assuming 
rather than receiving assurance of the com¬ 
punction of his penitent, from whom the 
overshadowing gloom had already passed 
away. Scott has evoked the same reminis¬ 
cence in his Abbot with singular and am¬ 
biguous effect. At the mention of the ball 
at Holyrood on her page’s fatal wedding, 
Mary has a violent nervous crisis, and we 
are left to infer that the horror, if not the 
remorse, of the crime has haunted her ever 
since. Thackeray, too, in a pungent, though 
modern and familiar fashion, has given us 
his reading of the history. His Duchesae 
d’lvry, in The Newcomet, has the nature 
as well as the nickname of the Queen of 
Scots; and the analysis of her character 
and motives gives, I think, very pregnant 
hints for understanding her prototype. She 
has the same faculty for sham feeling, for 
crises of affection, disenchantment, and 
despair, the same innocent-looking expe¬ 
dients for compassing the ends of her malice 
and revenge that Mary exhibited on a 
larger theatre and to deadlier purpose. The 
sixteenth century was both rougher and 
more subtle than our own, and Mary’s grasp 
was firm and her touch light: “ a pard-like 
spirit, beautiful and swift,” sudden and 
deadly in spring, and sharp of claw, but 
fascinating in grace of movement, and irre¬ 
sistible in charm. 

The drama of which the tragedy of 
Fotheringay is the last act will always keep 
its interest. We need not try to pronounoe 
a final judgment on either of its chief 
characters. The array of motives actuating 
each is visible enough, but we cannot tell 
which motive really determined the action 
taken. Meanwhile they lie in peace at last, 
with the chapel and- the ashes of their 
common ancestor between them—“ and we 
also die, and end our quarrels and conten¬ 
tions by passing to a final sentence.” 

B. C. Bbowne. 


Alonzo Quixano, otherwise Don Quixote. By 
G. E. Morrison. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Tub statement has frequently been made, 
and a recent theatrical event proved it to 
the satisfaction of the impetuous, that it is 
not possible to dramatise the story of the 
“ knight of the rueful countenance.” Un¬ 
deterred by accepted theories, and the failure 
of a practical experiment, Mr. Morrison 
publishes a most serious attempt to render 
dramatic justice to Cervantes. In a scholarly 
and admirably worded preface, he explains 
what he believes to be the causes of failure 
in previous stage versions, and pleads for a 
consideration of the methods he has adopted 
to evade similar disasters. While frankly 
admitting that his own play has grave faults 
enough, he adds truthfully, “ It is at least 


reverential, and remembering the paltry and 
degraded uses to which Quixote has been so 
often put, I am not without hope that theme 
who share my reverence will forgive my 
errors.” Now this is sensible and modest 
withal, and the rest of his preface makes 
the reader willing to study his work. He 
first notices the three futile methods adopted 
by former dramatists: the attempts of those 
who only strung together certain of Quixote’s 
adventures as related in the romance, of 
those who utilised mere episodes in which 
the knight had really no part and is merely 
a useless accessory, and of those who, having’ 
stolen a plot from a foreign source, en¬ 
deavoured to make the creations of Cervantes 
dance to the piping of an alien. Of his 
own scheme, he says : 

“ I have therefore taken Quixote’s character 
as my one central fact. I have adopted, his 
story in toto, not asking whether Cervantes, 
true to his scheme of ridicule, has omitted or 
suppressed this fact or that. I have modified 
no principal character, and have developed 
only one—that of Antonia. ... In their 
mutual love I find that same fixed point from 
which the growing tragedy of his madness, his 
wanderings from his one true care and duty, 
may be measured.” 

Mr. Morrison hastens to point out that 
the Quixote of the beginning of the book 
and the Quixote at the end of it are quite 
different people. Indeed, had not Cer¬ 
vantes grown enamoured of his hero, his 
book had probably died of its own success, 
disappeared with chivalry itself from Spain. 
This fact he realises keenly, and might 
have dwelt on longer, therefore he only 
tries, in his play, to reproduce the Quixote 
that Cervantes “ finished with.” In other 
words, he regards the tragedy, not the farce. 

It is one thing to state your case with 
ability, and quite another to write a good 
play on the lines you defend, be they never 
so excellent. I turned, therefore, with con¬ 
siderable curiosity from the promise to the 
performance. The first act opens with the 
burning of the books, an episode treated 
rather heavily. Moreover, some of the 
earlier verse is not by any means happy : 

“ Nor bring I unction. Still have we bled him 
truly, 

And I, as I might say, have to his eyes 

Administered the last offloe of our church,” 

is a passage that limps very lamely. But 
a worse blunder occurs later in the play, 
when a beautiful scene is menaced by the 
appalling line: 

“ thy sister's only child 

Who filled the kingcups. Oh see, see, see, see,” 

besides which the notorious “ 0 Sophonisba, 
Sophonisba 0! ” is almost pardonable. StiU, 
such passages often do pass for tolerable 
blank verse, and I should not have scoffed 
at them but for the contrast lurking in Mr. 
Morrison’s happier and far more frequent 
moments. But the pea when the bed is a 
particularly comfortable one does disturb 
the sleeper amazingly. Such blemishes 
deserve castigation because there are so 
few of them, and they are, therefore, un¬ 
accountable. Scarcely, indeed, have one’s 
ears ceased smarting at the harshness of the 
lines first quoted when occurs this fine 
martial passage, wherein Quixote reveals 
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hia plans for destroying the invading army 
of the Moors: 

“ XtcMat: Where wouldst thou raise such levies f 
QttixoU: I would raise them. 

Yet would I draw no merchant from his booth, 
Nor take the hammer from one busy hand. 
Nor leave one flock of sheep or goats un¬ 
tended, 

Nor stay the singing of a single scythe 
Throughout all Spain. You^understand me 
not. 

Thou wouldst raise levies, Nicholas, so would I. 
But not thy levies. I would put my trust 
Not in unproven thousands, but tried few, 
Some half a dozen, or at most a dozen. 

Bach man of whom—if one may call them 
men, 

Seeing what often passes as a man, 

Could with one sunlit sweep of his swift sword 
Flash out the life of half a thousand Moors. 
Why look ye so ? Good friends, do you not 
take me F 

Cell forth the knights of Spain ! ” 

A charming scene with Antonia follows, 
in which he reminds her how she first came 
to him as a little maid : 

“ Thy head just level with my heart, as now, 

Who would not have a nursery rhyme or tale 
End sadly, nor would give her uncle peace 
Till he turned poet, and in halting lines 
Mended its sadness. Ay, I see thee now, 

The fairies’ caterer, who every eve 
Would make a circuit of our little garden, 

And in each kingcup put a drop of water 
That elves should thirst not in their midnight 
dance.” 

Skilful use is made of this passage twice in 
succeeding acts, for it gives the clue to the 
tender relations existing between uncle and 
niece, on which the play hinges. A tender 
and poignant effect is seized in the third 
act, where Antonia comes to him at the 
Duke’s palace at the season when his 
madness has enraged the people of the 
country side. Quixote mistakes her for a 
princess in danger, and, so soon as she asks 
him, “ Dost thou know me ? ” he replies: 

“ How should I, lady ? I am no enchanter, 

But a poor knight—thy knight, if so thou wilt. 
Tell me thy tale. I know it is a sad one, 

But yet not past my mending.” 

And as he dies he utters these lines, the 
beautiful concluding words of the play : 

“ It darkens on to rain; to-night the elves 
Will lack no water, dome, bring me thy book, 
What tale is this—so sad—to need my mending.” 

These scenes between uncle and niece jus¬ 
tify Mr. Morrison’s experiment: they are 
pathetic and delicate, and assuredly they 
do Cervantes no injury. 

For the rest, the play deals with well- 
known adventures, the slashing of the 
wine skins, the vigil over the armour, 
the residence at the Duke’s court, Sancho’s 
governorship. The character of the squire 
is deftly contrived, for in great measure he 
speaks the words Cervantes wrote. His 
part in the story, too, without being un¬ 
duly dwarfed, is properly made subordinate 
to that of the knight. The Quixote is 
Quixote, “ not Lancelot nor another.” The 
reverence shown for Cervantes, the care 
to preserve intact the characteristics the 
Spanish master lingered over so humorously, 
yet so lovingly, have led Mr. Morrison to 
deserved and notable success. A genuine 
student, no mean scholar, and a good deal 
of a poet, he has not tried to win a tem¬ 
porary notoriety by illegitimate means. 
With him Cervantes comes first; and it 


logically follows that, to the reader of the 
play, Mr. Morrison himself becomes through 
his very modesty a considerable person. 
“Though Cervantes,”—he says, to quote 
again from the valuable preface—“ sat 
down with no thought but that of record¬ 
ing the pranks of an elderly lunatic, he did 
not rise till he had created the Christ of 
fiction.” Thinking thus, the task has been 
evidently a serious one, and the result is, 
not altogether unnaturally, something better 
than the average. The way work is 
approached has a good deal to do with the 
way work is accomplished. Throughout 
the play is evidence of knowledge of the 
elder dramatists—though the frequent re¬ 
currence of the redundant syllable is irri¬ 
tating, and even slovenly at times—and 
many scenes of real beauty cry aloud for 
quotation. Here is a striking passage 
where, Antonia hesitating to confess her 
belief in her uncle’s madness, Quixote bids 
her: 

“ Trouble not untruth 
To find a gentler word ” ; 

adding, with a sorrowful dignity, 

“ Who calls me mad 
Exalts me to a glorious company 
Wherein I have no part, sets mo by men 
Whose madnecs once was canvassed in the street* 
Which now do bear their names.” 

These lines from the last act have poetic 
value of a gentler kind. 

“ Let us not speak 

When time is short, silence leaves least unsaid. 

• • • * 

The clouds which mob 
And mock the sun all day, at his decline 
Oft stand aloof. God grant me a dear setting.” 

This play, distinguished and full of fine 
qualities, is a brave attempt to enrich our 
poetic drama. Whether it would act well 
or not is a matter for experts to decide, and 
a leading theatrical paper has spoken 
favourably of its value to the stage. It is 
a pity Sir Henry Irving could not have seen 
it before producing the attenuated and 
slightly ridiculous excerpts from the medley 
by Mr. Wills. For it seems to prove con¬ 
clusively a truth, rather resented nowadays, 
that a play is none the worse for being good 
literature. In spite of its many faults, 
which Mr. Morrison assures us he would be 
the first to acknowledge, this dramatic 
version of a great romance will win praise 
both from the lover of Cervantes and from 
him who believes, as an earlier and wiser 
generation believed, that the theatre is no 
mean place for a poet to show us types of 
noble character and pictures of noble deeds. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


Angling Travels in Norway. By F. Sande- 
man. (Chapman & Hall.) 

It is exactly fifty-five years since the first 
English book on fishing in Norway was 
published. 8ince then, Wilson, Metcalfe, 
Newland, and others have told their experi¬ 
ences, and largely helped to swell the tide 
of angling enthusiasts which every summer 
sets in to the Norwegian fjords and valleys. 
Every salmon river in the country until far 
up the Arctic Circle is now let at prices 
which have apparently reached the climax; 
while multitudes of tourists annually find 


amusement in trying to capture trout and 
grayling. Every now and then it is need¬ 
ful to examine the economic condition of 
the Norwegian rivers, and give intending 
anglers some notion of what is in store for 
them, both in the way of sport and its price. 
Nothing of any importance has been pub¬ 
lished on these points since the amusing 
volume of the Three in Norway. 

Mr. Sandeman, therefore, launches his 
venture at a favourable moment—in the 
nick of time for sportsmen seeking Scandi¬ 
navia this summer. By means of a few 
typical rivers, such as the Siirna and 
Evanger, he gives anglers a notion of the 
sport to be expected, together with many 
hints of the method in which salmon are to 
be handled when hooked in heavy streams. 
This method answers well enough for 
salmon fishing, but the bulk of the anglers 
who seek Norway in the summer un¬ 
doubtedly go there mainly for the sake of 
catching trout and grayling. Their needs 
are too little considered. Ability to catch 
the former is presupposed everywhere 
by Mr. Sandeman, while grayling are 
dismissed with the remark, “Those I 
have killed are of the ordinary descrip¬ 
tion, as found in Great Britain, with no 
especial peculiarities.” As so frequently 
happens when a man has once had an 
opportunity of catching salmon, he rather 
scorns smaller fish, albeit more skill is, in 
truth, demanded in capturing them. It is 
fair, however, to say that Mr. Sandeman 
gives a good notion both of fishing and 
travelling at the present time in Norway. 

His style, indeed, is far from commend¬ 
able, and bristles with colloquialisms. He 
“starts fishing,” deems some matter “a 
large order,” and thinks that something 
else “ will more or less hold the boards.” 
A fish “ negotiates ” a river when swimming 
up it, while a fisherman “best fishes” a 
pool in such and such a fashion, or “ takes 
an easy now and then.” These blemishes 
seriously detraot from the pleasure of per¬ 
using this volume, and show how necessary 
it is that he who wishes to write a book 
whose existence shall not merely be ephe¬ 
meral should first learn to write pure 
English. Like so many others, too, Mr. 
Sandeman misquotes Milton, and makes 
him say 

“ To-morrow to fresh JieUU and pastures new.” 

But when all needful allowance has)been 
made for solecisms an angler will find much 
to interest and instruct him in the book. 
The advice on fishing difficult casts in a 
river comes from a master in the craft. 
The hints on taking fishings in Norway are 
well worth consideration, and should save 
much disappointment, while the Abstract of 
the new Salmon Fisheries Acts in Norway 
is indispensable. From its perusal may be 
learnt that the netting allowed in fjords and 
on salmon rivers, which is so prejudicial to 
rod-fishing, is merely regulated as yet, and 
not forbidden. The “canny” Norsemen 
should ask themselves whether the tolera¬ 
tion of these nets and fixed engines in the 
water-courses is not slowly, but surely, kill- 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. Ere 
long the river-fishing will become worth¬ 
less, and the Pactolus of English wealth 
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will flow in a different direction. The large 
number of riparian proprietors has also a 
tendency to enhance the price of fishings in 
Norway. Thus, of the Salten river Mr. 
Sandeman writes: 

"If each of these proprietors of fishing rights 
obtains but a small sum in rent, say £1 or so 
per annum, the total must amount to what in 
my opinion is much beyond its present value as 
a salmon fishery.” 

Mr. Sandeman enters upon a good many 
of the disputed questions concerning the 
salmonidae, and his discussion of the 
number of times in which salmon spawn 
year by year is a fair specimen of his 
method. This seems more or less fortuitous, 
arrived at by experience as an angler and 
the general opinion of the country. Trout 
are so very variable that his division of 
four species in one loch into brown trout, 
lake-trout with pink spots and yellow halo, 
land-locked sea-trout, and land-locked bull¬ 
trout, may serve as a convenient mode of 1 
distinguishing the fish, if it be not scien¬ 
tifically accurate. Perhaps the data for 
determining such a question are hardly 
available at present. The author’s table of 
characteristics of the salmon, trout, sea- 
trout, and bull-trout, will be useful to 
anglers in Norway, if it be remembered 
how variable spots, oolours, and markings 
generally are among the salmonidae. They 
should remember, too, that these fish 
mostly spawn a month or six weeks earlier 
than in Great Britain. In rivers the best 
time for salmon is in June, in lakes 
August, while fishing ends by law on 
September 14. Whether salmon ever feed 
in fresh water is a matter of doubt; prob¬ 
ably they do so, but very sparingly. In a 
series of investigations carried on by a 
friend in Lapland nothing was ever found 
in their stomachs. At sea, on the contrary, 
they are known to devour herring greedily, 
and they lose condition the longer they 
stay in fresh water. The analogy of 
the bear feeding on its own fat when 
hibernating is tempting, but misleading. A 
useful chapter is added on curing and 
smoking salmon, in view of the many salmon 
frequently taken by fishermen in Scandinavia 
and the difficulty of despatching them else¬ 
where owing to the deficiency of means of 
transit. 

This book is well illustrated by pencil, 
brush, and camera, and with its coloured 
plates of salmon flies and numerous ich¬ 
thyological disquisitions oannot fail to 
delight all Northern anglers. The diagrams 
of nets in the fjords are on too small a 
scale for ordinary eyesight. Otherwise it 
is a valuable addition to the angling litera¬ 
ture of Scandinavia. 

M. G. Watkins. 


The Tenth Mute, and Other Poems, By 8ir 
Edwin Arnold. (Longmans.) 

The taste for English poems dealing with 
Eastern subjects is tolerably widely spread 
among English readers. Has not The Light 
of Asia the largest circulation of any modern 
epic? But for myself I am obliged to 
confess that they do not appeal to me. 
“ Sohrab and Bustum ” I can read, and 
11 Kubla Khan ” I can read many times; 


but I find it exceedingly difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the more modem efforts that have 
been made in verse “ to bring the East 
home to us.” The poems may have many 
merits, but they do not give me the slightest 
impression of the East. I discern in them 
neither the splendour nor the squalor which 
I know the East possesses. They are 
as unconvincing as a guide-book and less 
informing. And to my mind the lavish 
introduction of foreign words and phrases 
into an English poem is unpardonable. 
The italics offend my eye hardly less than 
the barbarisms they imply offend my ear. 

"There is no God save God : hga-ul-as-salaat !” 

does not suggest anything Eastern to me, 
but only something ugly or idiotic. I 
know it must be a fragment of an Oriental 
tongue, because the languages of the West 
are quite incapable of such an arrange¬ 
ment of vowel sounds; but though my 
instinct tells me that this is “ local colour,” 
and that the words are redolent of every¬ 
thing Eastern, I get no nearer any im¬ 
pression of the picture which they are 
supposed to suggest. They only fill me 
with a maddening conviction (which I dare 
say is unsupported) that with the aid of a 
polyglot dictionary I could write the same 
kind of thing myself. Again, 

" Galling to prayer! Ya! Ya ! Ash * had do an 
la illah ’ l-lul-la-ho," 

is to me merely an exasperating collection 
of evil-sounding syllables. And even if the 
syllables were not evil-sounding, I should 
still resent them for being foreign. 

My objection to the introduction of frag¬ 
ments of Hindi or Sanskrit into English 
verse finds, I think, some support in the 
fact that neither Coleridge, who was a great 
poet, nor Matthew Arnold, who was at 
least a great artist in verse and wrote with 
unimpeachable taste, thought fit to employ 
this method of imparting an Eastern flavour 
to their Eastern poems, though the latter at 
least oould easily have done so with the aid 
of some Oriental phrase-book. 

If, then, I seem to depreciate unduly Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s new volume, it may be set 
down to my own lack of sympathy with his 
particular method of dealing with Eastern 
subjects. To me it would have been just as 
reasonable for Tennyson to introduce tags of 
conversational Latin into his poem on Virgil 
as it is for Sir Edwin Arnold to adorn his 
poem, “ The Passing of Muhammad,” with 
fragments of Eastern idiom. 

Let me turn now for a moment to the 
poems in this book dealing with Western 
themes. The longest of these is that which 
gives its title to the volume, “ The Tenth 
Muse.” It was composed for a newspaper 
anniversary, and is a hymn to “ the modern 
Press ”—the muse of the Submerged Tenth 
apparently—whom the poet has rendered 
neatly into Greek (or Latin?) as "Ephemera.” 
She is the Muse of the Masses, for we are 
told: 

“ The peoples of the plain 

Your Gods did once disdain 
From ledge of haught [haughty P] Olympus, ’mid 
their clouds, 

For them our Mistress hath 

Large pity; and hot wrath 
’Gainst such as scorn and slight herpetient crowds.” 


The other "Western” verses oonsist of 
some lines written in the Birthday Book of 
the Duchess of York (to whom the volume 
is dedicated), beginning: 

“ The Prinoess bids me write! . . . ” 
some lines on Crathie Church (by desire of 
the Prinoess Beatrice), and one or two others. 
The Eastern section is muoh larger. It 
contains, besides one or two original poems, 
such as "The Passing of Muhammad” 
already referred to, a fragment translated 
from the Mah&bharata on the doctrine of 
" Karma,” a poem on the death of a 
Japanese bugler in Korea, and a series of 
translations from the Persian and the 
Japanese. There is also a translation from 
the Primes Sinrires of M. Hector Sombre, 
beginning: 

" A thousand million curses! ’tis pitiful to see 

In all our foolish ages so many bards should 
rise 

To chaunt the barren splendour of thy billows, 
cold and foul, 

Thou dull ferocious ooean! that makest mortals 
wise, 

Blaming the blundering Providence created such 
as thee ” 

of which no more need be said. 

The translations from the Japanese and 
the Persian are mainly brief fragments. I 
suspect them of being verbally accurate, 
ana that, no doubt, is the chief thing in a 
translation; but the result makes one doubt 
whether the originals were either possible 
to translate or worth translating. I will 
give a few examples, from which readers of 
the Academy will be able to judge for 
themselves. The following is from S’adi’s 
" Rose-Garden,” and is called " Incon¬ 
gruities” : 

“ Soil and shadow may be suited, but the wrong 
seed will not grow ; 

On a rock, in hopes they’ll stay there, nuts and 
almonds do not throw ! ” 

Here is " Lost Labour,” which follows it: 

" If the water of life were to rain 

The willows would bear us no plums ; 

On the worthless bestow not your pain, 

From the marsh-mallow no sugar comes.” 

Those from the Japanese are, on the whole, 
more successful. Here is one: 

" Writ in pale ink, 

Across the grey scroll of the clouded sky, 

A message from the South Land to the North, 

I see the wild geece fly.” 

Another runs: 

" What’s beautiful 
We cannot choose 
But pine to keep, 

And ache to lose. 

If buds to blooms did never grow. 

Or never faded, 

What anxious longings were let go, 

What lack evaded! ” 

These two are, I think, fairly successful, 
when one considers the extreme difficulty 
of rendering this kind of lyrical verse from 
one language into another. The tempta¬ 
tion to make these translations is no doubt 
great. Almost every poet has, in his 
time, essayed a similar task. One has only 
to recall Byron’s version of "Hadrian’s 
Address to his Dying Soul ”: 

“ Animula vagula blandula,” 
beginning 

“ Oh gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite ’ ” 
to recognise the fact, and, it must be added, 
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to shudder at it. Sir Edwin Arnold’s trans¬ 
lations from the Japanese are better than 
this, though his translations from the Persian 
are not. The story of the Japanese bugler, 
with which the volume ends, is a touching 
one. Sir Edwin Arnold has treated it some¬ 
what in the style of Macaulay’s Lay*. I 
forbear to quote from it. 

8t. John E. 0. Hankin. 


The Arthurian Epic : a Comparative Study 
of the Cambrian, Breton, and Anglo- 
Norman Versions of the Story, and 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” By S. 
Humphreys Gurteen. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

So much has been written during the last 
three years concerning the Arthurian epic 
that the man who essays to treat it anew is 
bound to have some novel theory for his 
groundwork. The topic, indeed, has been 
unconscionably over-written, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether were is anything left to say 
outside the paradoxical and inconsequent. 
The man, however, who is content to work 
his logic artificially, and to wrest facts into 
harmony with his own preconceived theory, 
can alwmrs find material for a volume; and 
Mr. 8. Humphreys Gurteen, the latest critic 
of Arthurian legend, is a typical example 
of this class of writer. 

He has produced a volume of over 400 
pages, designed to prove that the story of 
Arthur is wnat he calls a “ religious prose- 
poem” ; that it was handed down chiefly by 
“trained theologians”; in short, that the 
creation and preservation of the epic is due 
to the ingenuities of Anglican priestcraft. 
Now, it is questionable, at the outset, 
whether this sort of criticism, at its best, 
is of any possible value. It can in any 
case be merely tentative, an unproven sup¬ 
position ; and there is but little use in 
adding to those debated questions which 
already beset the field of literature 
with the obstacles of pedantry. However 
that may be, it is at least certain that, 
undertaken in the spirit of Mr. Gurteen, 
this tortured criticism tends merely to the 
confusion of issues and to the obscuring of 
truth. For Mr. Gurteen, having conceived 
his theory, proceeds to neglect everj thing 
that makes for a contrary opinion, while he 
magnifies into absurd dimensions every scrap 
of evidence in his favour. “It is to the 
clergy of the Anglican Churob,” he begins, 
“ that we are indebted for nearly all that 
is of lasting merit in these romances.” 
Obviously, the retort is that the whole thing 
depends upon one’s view of “lasting merit.” 
To Mr. Gurteen the Norman Trouv^res are 
of no worth: he acknowledges their con¬ 
tributions, but shirks the question of their 
value altogether. He fixes his faith upon 
Walter Map, and throughout the volume we 
get a tedious eulogy of Map’s treatment of the 
legend to the condemnation of every other. 
Of Malory Mr. Gurteen speaks in a fashion 
that is simply impertinent. “ Of' no artistic 
merit,” he dubs the Mart <P Arthur : and, 
again, “ this inartistic compilation.” Mr. 
Gurteen must surely know that the kind of 
criticism which seeks to cover lack of 
argument by the use of violence is not 
only ineffectual, but positively vulgar. 


Nothing is proved by the employment of 
ugly terms. Yet it is in this way 
that Mr. Gurteen is continually content 
to pass by the great Bomanciers who fliight 
serve as weapons in the hand of the criiic 
of an opinion contrary to his own. A view 
thus oapriciously formed and waywardly 
maintained scarcely deserves serious con¬ 
sideration at all. 

Still, apart from its especial argument, 
the book is a serious study of a certain side 
of literature, and invites comment as a con¬ 
tribution to literary criticism in general. 
One may fairly ask what is Mr. Gurteen’s 
attitude to letters, as apart from his par¬ 
ticular attitude to the Arthurian story ? 
Some idea of his method may be gathered 
from the opening of his second chapter ; 

“To those," he writes, “ who have not 
bestowed much thought upon the subject, it 
may seem like an attempt at paradox to say 
that poetry may be found under the form of 
both prose and verse. And yet the statement 
is strictly true.” 

Or again: 

“We do not like to entertain the idea that 
Homer, whom we have been accustomed to 
clothe with the halo of a blind bard, was 
naught but a fictitious name given to a cycle 
of old Grecian romances; nor can we bear to 
think that Shakspere, our model of genius, 
was indebted to any previous writer for so 
much as the conception of creations which we 
have been used to regard as essentially his.” 

And yet once more: 

“In order to form a correct opinion of any 
poetical work, we ought at the very outset to 
discover, if possible, the class of poetical com¬ 
positions which the author proposes to write 
and to judge him accordingly.” 

It would be difficult to frame any sen¬ 
tences triter or more childishly obvious than 
the first and last of these quotations, while 
the second is merely inane. Yet these are 
perfectly fair examples of Mr. Gurteen’s 
criticism, which he is for ever putting 
forward with all the airs of pomp and 
circumstance, and much high-sounding 
talk about “ the esteem of intelligent men,” 
“popular misconception,” and “eternal 
lessons and imperishable truths.” In brief, 
to make no more talk about the matter, 
Mr. Gurteen has produced a somewhat 
priggish and very vapid volume, which 
nothing but its own pretentious attitude 
would entitle to a column’s consideration. 

Abthttk Waugh. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Coming of Age. By Elizabeth Neal. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Honble. Mr*. Spoor. By Arabella 
Kenealy. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

A Gender in Satin. By Bita. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A Family of Quality. By the Author of 
“ On Heather Hills.” (Hutchinson.) 

Grey Rote*. By Henry Harland. (John 
Lane.) 

The Outlawi of the Air. By George Griffith. 
(Tower Publishing Co.) 

The Rubies of Rajmar. By Mrs. Egerton 
Eastwick. (George Newnee.) 


The Sapphire Ring. By Charles Granville. 

(John Murray.) 

The Honour of Thieves. By C. J. Cutcliffe 

Hyne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Japanese Marriage. By Douglas Siaden. 

(A. & C. Black.) 

It is rather late in the day to use the 
impropriety of changing babies at their 
birth as the basis of a novel. It is, how¬ 
ever, in accordance with tradition that the 
rightful heir should immolate himself for 
the person (always a beautiful woman) who 
has dispossessed him. The Coming of Age 
rings the changes on this theme. The 
story is not ill written, and the character of 
Avice Dalrymple is charmingly drawn. 
What is lacking in originality is made up 
for by wholesomeness. Moreover, the 
craftsmanship is good; and the story is 
above the average of the mushrooms 
foBtered by that section of the public 
which demands a constant supply of light 
literature, and which prefers delicate 
nothings to more solid fare. 

The Honble. Mrs. Spoor is a woman with 
a past, and that of tne most disreputable 
kind. She becomes the wife of a man in a 
good social position. For a long time she 
succeeds in sustaining the difficult r6le she 
has assumed, but in the end it becomes 
irksome to her. To get relief from the 
stifling atmosphere of respectability she 
escapes into the woods. Here she carols to 
her heart’s oontent, and disports herself in 
a somewhat reckless manner. Presently 
she encounters a young girl with wonderful 
searching eyes. She conceives the idea that 
this young girl can see her through and 
through in all her nakedness. She is 
haunted by the fear that her drunken 
abandonment will be proclaimed to the 
village, and that she will be known for what 
she is. Now she becomes nervous and 
apprehensive, soon she entirely forgets her¬ 
self, and finally leaves her husband’s house, 
whether or not to pursue her old vocation 
we are not told. The story is distinctly 
clever, and, compared with French novels 
of the same brand, it is wholesome. It is 
well told, and holds the reader’s interest 
from first to last. From a literary point of 
view, it shows a distinct advance upon the 
previous work of its author. 

The same may be said with truth of 
Bita’s latest novel, which has more depth 
and power than any of her previous 
books. Paula Drewe, like so many women 
in whom the feminine quality of self- 
sacrificing pity is strongly developed, 
commits the mistake of marrying without 
love, though her husband is worthy of that 
love, and loves her devotedly. Then she 
encounters Grantley Dering; and against 
her will, for she knows and detests the 
man’s character, she falls in love with him. 
To Dering women have hitherto appealed 
as “ gender in satin,” but he loves Paula. 
She is not the conventional erring woman. 
Instead of running away, or nursing her 
love in secret, she, relying upon the 
generosity of her husband’s character, 
boldly tells him of her infatuation. She 
knows he is her best friend, and she feels 
he can bear the strain put upon his love. 
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She is right. He saves her. Whether his 
magnanimity is rewarded or not, we are 
not told in so many words ; hut doubtless it 
would be. 

In Mrs. Batson’s recent novel, Adam the 
Gardener, Adam Bomaine, heir to an ancient 
family, tries to put Socialistic ideas into 

E ractice, and suffers keenly in the process. 

n A Family of Quality we are introduced 
to a young man who has many points of 
resemblance with Mrs. Batson’s hero. He 
is bora to great things, but he is free from 
the affectations of dass. He constantly 
shocks his mother by his frank profession 
of Liberal opinions, and in the end he is 
disinherited; but he wins the woman he 
loves, and is not without his compensation. 
The story is pleasantly told. It is free 
from preachment, while the character of 
Clarence Egerton is well conceived, and 
nearly as well drawn. 

Mr. Henry Harland writes admirable 
English: his touch is light, his style 
pleasant. He is sometimes a trifle risky, 
it is true, but there is a natural buoyancy 
about his very impropriety which absolves 
him: one cannot be offended with a man 
who treats evil so frankly, as a matter of 
course. Mr. Harland writes from the heart, 
and he writes like a poet; his tales have 
always the air of being spontaneously con¬ 
ceived ; they are free from affectation. 
11 The Bohemian Girl ” is a delicate bit of 
work, and the pathetic vein in “ A Broken 
Looking Glass ’’ adds to its charm. 

Many tales have been written lately in 
which the air-ship, that new terror which 
science is credited with being about to 
evolve, plays an important part. Some of 
these have been foolish and far-fetched, 
and none has possessed the freshness and 
vraisemblance which belongs to The Outlaws 
of the Air. It is not too much to say of 
Mr. George Griffith that he follows in the 
footsteps of M. Jules Verne without losing 
his way. If the idea is not new, it is at 
least freshly presented. The author’s adroit¬ 
ness in describing the wonderful doings of 
these air-ships in the hands of ruthless 
doctrinaires of the Socialist brand is highly 
to be commended. Above all, the tale is 
full of interest and stimulus: it has a 
genuine thrill about it. Mr. Griffith is not 
devoid of skill as a creator. The character 
of Max, the Anarchist,is excellently devised; 
his particular difference is well preserved, 
and we are made to feel that he is a real 
man, fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Quite as full of exciting situations, 
though by no means so convincing, is 
The Rubies of Rajmar, one of those tales 
which may be commended to that large 
class of persons who And delight in un¬ 
ravelling an intricate puzzle, but which 
should be eschewed by the minority to 
whom the discovery of its secret would 
bring no satisfaction, while the labour 
involved in the process would be a weariness 
to the flesh. The desire for vengeance evinced 
by Amy Oharlecote is rather abnormal: 
indeed, the whole tale is far-fetched and 
sensational to the last degree. Still, there 
are plenty of clever things in the book; and 
the hero, a Bajpiit prince, is not without 


interest. The glint of the rubies is rarely 
absent. 

More or lees of the same class as the pre¬ 
ceding novel, A Sapphire Ring is quite as 
full of mystery and a great deal more far¬ 
fetched. It is to be feared that the romantic 
novel reader will not be satisfied with Mr. 
Charles Granville, who keeps his hero and 
heroine apart until they border on senilty. 
The patience the author demands of his 
principal characters he also exacts from his 
readers. Still, one cannot but admire his 
ingenuity, and it would be unfair to oon- 
demn a story because it proves tiresome to 
one reader. It is quite possible the very 
quality which repelled him might attract 
others. 

Mr. Cutliffe Hyne writes with infinite 
spirit, and his story of adventure takes a 
high place among its class. It is true he 
invites our interest, not to say sympathy, 
for as pretty a crew of villains as are to be 
found in the annals of crime. Ship-owners 
who traffic in coffin ships are plentiful 
enough, if we are to believe Mr. Plimsoll; 
but this particular ship-owner’s associate, 
Patrick Onslow, a man who scorns to wear 
a cloak over his misdeeds, is not so ordinary 
a character. Despite its melodramatic ten¬ 
dencies, Honour of Thieves shows genuine 
power, while it contains some descriptive 
passages of real excellence. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen must stand convicted 
on his own confession of having written a 
novel with a purpose; but he is not without 
justification. A Japanese Marriage intro¬ 
duces us pleasantly and naturally to 
Japanese life. Despite the author’s dis¬ 
avowal, the story must be regarded as 
largely the effort of a skilful advocate 
pleading his cause with energy and address. 
Few readers will withhold their sympathy 
from Philip Sandys and his beautiful sister- 
in-law ; but a greater number will read Mr. 
Sladen because he writes with knowledge 
and freshness of a country and a people so 
full of interest as Japan and the Japanese. 

Jab. Stanley Little. 


THREE BOOKS ON KANT. 

Db. Reicke’s second series of Loose Leaves 
from Kant's Remains (Lose Blatter aus Kants 
Nachlass: Zweites Heft, Konigsberg, F. Beyer, 
1893) oontains a number of rough notes and 
preparatory sketches, ohiefiy ethical in matter, 
dating for the most part from the later years 
of Kant’s life. Taken in conjunction with the 
first series, published in 1889, they give to the 
public five out of the thirteen bundles in 
which the Kant MSS. in the Konigsberg 
library had been arranged by his biographer 
Schubert. To each paper in the present series 
the editor has prefaced a short statement, indi¬ 
cating its character and probable date, and has 
in many cases appended elucidatory notes. 
The bulk of these papers deal with prac¬ 
tical philosophy, as the former set did 
with logic and metaphysics. Topics like 
the right of property, the point of honour, 
obligation, political forms, are repeatedly 
discussed in a way that suggests comparison 
with the published works, and throws light on 
Kant’s method of composition as well as of 
eparing for the press. Some notes here, as 
the first series, appear to disolose a stage of 
Kant’s ethical doctrine, subsequent to the 
standpoint of the Dissertation, but anterior to 


the distinct acceptance of the transcendental 
theory and especially of noumenal freedom. 
Some little points of biographical interest also 
emerge. Dr. Reioke’s part of the work as 
editor and expositor is exoellently done, and 
adds another to the many claims he already 
possesses to the gratitude of all students of 
Kant; while it helps also to prepare the way 
for the definitive edition of Kant’s works, 
promised under the auspices of the Berlin 
Academy. 

Dr. Max Apel’s Introduction to the Study of 
Kant's Kritik (Kants Erkenntnistheorie und 
seine Stellung zur Metaphysik: Berlin, Mayer 
& Muller, 1895) is perhaps better in intention 
than in execution. Following the line laid 
down by Thiele, it presents the “ intellectual 
intuition” as the normal idea or criterion 
implicitly governing the Kantian examination 
of the forms of knowledge. In its attempt to 
set forth the steps in the formation of this 
idea, it makes good use of the Reflexionen 
edited by Benno Erdmann, as well as ot the 
older texts, and aims at putting in the fore¬ 
ground the central position of the “ Kritik.” 
Special sections treat of Kant’s attitude (in 
appearance so varying! to metaphysics, and of 
his doctrine of the Serf and of Freedom. AH of 
these discussions will probably be found helpful 
by the advanced student. But to the beginner 
they may be less illuminative; for the author’s 
style is not of the best, the punctuation often 
adds to the obscurity, and too much is expected 
from the reader. 

In his Evolution of Kanfs Ethics, up to the 
Criticism of Pure Reason (Der Entioicklungsgang 
der Kantischen Ethik: Berlin, Mayer & Muller, 
1894), Dr. F. W. Foerster has given a very 
readable sketch of the antecedents whioh 
helped to determine the final shape of Kant’s 
metaphysic of Ethics. In addition to the 
material contained in the collected works, the 
writer of this (which was originally a degree 
exercise) has drawn largely from the Reflexionen 
(including several yet unpublished, but placed 
at his disposal by B. Erdmann!, from the 
lectures on metaphysics published by Politz, 
and above all from the important fragment 
contained in pp. 9-16 of the first Beries of 
Reioke’s Lose Blatter. The main drift of Dr. 
Foerster’s argument is to enforce the view that 
these three sources (to which may now be 
added pp. 223 seqq, in the second series of Lose 
Blatter) exhibit evidence of a transition stage, 
in whioh Kant had not so completely as after¬ 
ward turned his back on the empirical and 
hedonistic moralists. Much of what he says is 
overstrained, and shows a certain extra¬ 
vagance of interpretation which twists the 
lain words of Kant to support a preconoeived 
ypothesis. Probably, when he thinks it over, 
he will see that he unduly presses the force of 
terminology, and fails to detect the general 
solidarity of purpose, just because he ex¬ 
aggerates the “ metaphysical ” bias of the final 
exposition. Tet is his traotate an interesting 
ana suggestive contribution toward the study 
of a side in Kant’s development whioh the pre¬ 
dominant attractions of the epistemological 
inquiry have unduly kept out of sight. 

W. Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Henry William Crosskey. By R. A. Arm¬ 
strong. (Birmingham: Oomish.) The Rev. 
H. W. Cros&key, LL.D., F.R.S., was a distin¬ 
guished Unitarian minister at Derby, Glasgow, 
and Birmingham. He began his ministry in 
1848, and ended it with his life in 1893.. Mr. 
Armstrong has well contrasted the subject of 
his memoir with the far better known Dr. 
Jowett, Master of Balliol College. The one 
had never seen ethical cause to withdraw from 
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the Established Church; the other, for con¬ 
science sake, stood “ self-exiled from the oirole 
of advancement and renown.” Dr. Crosskey 
knew the prioe he paid for being true to his 
convictions. Addressing the students of Man¬ 
chester New College in 1890, he said: 

“ Many of the men in the colleges around you 
will have the world at their feet. The highest 
dignities in Church and State will be conferred 
upon them. As for you, you may become as 
learned as the most learned, and as devout as the 
most devout, and your place will be where only 
two or three are gathered together. You are not 
justified in expecting any abundance of earthly 
rewards or the gratification of any worldly 
ambition whatever; if you can get an honest 
living, it will be well." 

A life of self-sacrifice is never without its com¬ 
pensations ; and there is abundant evidence in 
this volume that Dr. Crosskey’s influence was 
wide and lasting. If some of the doors of 
human fellowship were dosed to him on 
aocount of the liberality of his religious views, 
many barriers were broken down by the 
liberality of his political views. He arrived 
at Birmingham, writes Dr. B. W. Dale, “ at a 
very felicitous time. The town was feeling the 
breath of a new spring.” It was towards the 
end of the sixties that 


“ a few Birmingham men made the discovery that 
perhaps a strong and able town council might do 
almost as much to improve the conditions of life 
in the town as Parliament itself. I have called it 
a ‘ discovery,’ for it had all the freshness and charm 
—it created all the enthusiasm of a discovery.” 


If the original creation of this new munidpal 
spirit was due to the late George Dawson, 
and its practical realisation to Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain, the work could not have been successfully 
carried through without the self-sacrificing 
efforts of workers such as Dr. Orosskey. 
" The condition of England question ” absorbed 
the minister of the Church of the Messiah. He 
never failed to preach that, unless the beet 
smd ablest men in a community were willing 
to serve it, new laws oonld not work any great 
reformation. The part that Dr. Crosskey 
played in the educational work of 1869 to 1892 
is well described by the Bev. E. F. M. 
MacCarthy, while another chapter, written by 
Prof. Lapworth, is devoted to his researches 
as a geologist. It is almost surplusage to add 
that Dr. Crosskey was an ardent Badical. 
Even in him, life-long liberal as he was both 
in religion and politics, we find the same 
evolution taking place as in his friend and dis¬ 
tinguished fellow-townsman, Dr. Dale. Lord 
M c L a r en (himself a former Liberal Lord 
Advocate) writes as follows: 

“ Dr. Crosskey told me that he was in agreement 
with Bright and Chamberlain on the Irish 
question ; and he saw clearly that, through the 
influence of liberal Unionism, but still more 
through the irresistible force of public opinion, 
the Conservative party were a progressive party 
in matters of legislation.” 


Fifty Years ; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds. 
By the Bev. HaiTy Jones. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) It is impossible even to turn over these 
leaves (which are about as lively as anyoue 
could wish) without bong infected with the 
cheery optimism of their writer. They exactly 
reflect the happy temperament of one who, 
wherever he may be, finds pleasant and useful 
occupation, makes new friends, and tries to 
benefit bis neighbours in the most direct and 

Et^C^iorge’s-in-the-East—where, indeed,' his j 
moat active yean were passed—his ready tact and 
wide sympathies soon convert the enemies of the 
Church into warm supporters. He fights his 
foes so honestly and good-humouredly that they 
move than forgive him. Through him the 
wretched learn that salvation is something 
more than a theological term. If he is at 


Barton—the little Suffolk parish in which he 
sought well-deserved repose—he manages to 
get below the hard crust which enwraps 
Hodge’s true self and to secure his confidence. 
Even the Chapel of Ease, St. Philip’s, Begent- 
street, which is now his ecclesiastical charge, 
fails, with all its depressing circumstances, to 
weigh down his spirits. If the seats do not 
let, he can stand on the steps of the chapel 
and count the constituent elements in the 
stream of humanity that passes before him, 
and reflect that he has opened a haven of rest 
for the weary wayfarer. But Mr. Harry Jones 
is not a man to waste time on self-pleasing 
reflections. Practical philanthropy forms the 
larger part of his religion. Mysticism has no 
charms for him, and some, perhaps, may think 
that "plain common sense ” is unduly exalted. 
Be that as it may, it is a serviceable quality 
and outlasts many enthusiasms. It imparts a 
value to the obiter dicta —wittily expressed— 
which fall from Mr. Jones’s lips, and is the salt 
which will preserve these Becolleotions of Fifty 
Years from the too speedy fate that similar 
works are apt to enoounter. 

Memorial* of a Short Life. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This little volume of 263 pages is edited by 
Canon Browne, Bishop of Stepney. It contains 
a suggestive memoir, written by his sister, of 
the late William Frederick Armytage Gaussen, 
the translator into English of Potapenko’s novels 
—A Russian Priest, The General's Daughter, 
and A Father of Six. It also includes some of 
William Gaussen’s letters from Bussia, and two 
lectures which he delivered to the East Anglian 
Literary Guild, together with the translation of 
one of Potapenko’s short stories, “The Curse 
of Talent.” The lecture on Bussian literature 
repays perusal. William Gaussen knew his 
Gogol and his Turgenieff too well to confound 
their realism with what has brought the name 
of realism into discredit in Western Europe. 
He strikes the right note when he says: 

"This Bussian realism is different from much of 
the so-called realism of modern French writers, 
which is brutal, heartless, aud atheistic. For it 
takes into account the higher as well as the lower 
instincts of our nature, aud its predominant 
note throughout is one of love for the people, 
compassion for the poor, the ignorant, and the 
lowly.” 

William Gaussen was only thirty when sudden 
death closed a life of rare promise. Life must 
not be reckoned only by its years, said one who 
also died young, and who in his sympathy for 
things Bussian resembled William Gausseu. 
Unlike Ashton Dilke, William Gaussen was, 
however, pre-eminently scientific. He was a 
many-sided mss, in whom reverence kept step 
with an inquiring spirit. His devotional 
character fitted him to be an explorer in Slav 
literature. Like the noble Gogol, be, too, had 
"been brought to Him who is the source of 
all life.” 

Reminiscences of Richard Cobden. By Mrs. 
Salis Sohwabe. (Fisher Unwin.) These remin¬ 
iscences, contained in 340 pages, consist of 
sixty pages of letters from Cooden’s friends, 
about 131 pages of his speeches, and 149 pages 
devoted to his own letters. We can only wish 
there had been more of the last. The humour, 
hopefulness and humility of the great Free 
Trader made him a delightful correspondent. 
"The big loaf has choked Chartism, and laid 
even Radicalism to sleep,” he wrote in 1858. 
Early in the same year he was telling the 
French Emperor:— 

“in very emphatic terms that England did not 
want customers, that we had already more markets 
than we could supply, that in a Urge number of 
our mills and manufactories the machinery 
was standing partially idle owing to the want of 
hands, whilst there were large orders iu hand 
beyond what could be executed.” 

What would a Lancashire cotton-spinner eay 


of this now ? But there is much besides com¬ 
mercial prosperity in these pages which sounds 
out-of-date. The following is a clear state¬ 
ment of Cobden’s opinion on non-intervention: 
“ You rightly interpret my views when you say 
I am opposed to any armed intervention in the 
affairs of other countries. I am against any 
Interference by the Government of our country 
in the affairs of another nation, even if it be oon- 
flned to moral suasion. Nay, I go farther and 
disapprove of the formation of a society or organ¬ 
isation of any kind in England for the purpose of 
interfering in the internal afftira of other 
countries.” 

Cobden tells us that he always declined to 
sanction anti-slavery organisations, formed for 
the purpose of agitating the slavery question 
in the United States. This was in 1858. Seven 
years earlier Cobden had written an admirable 
letter to Mrs. Sohwabe about the Hungarians 
and the Neapolitans. This letter, which is a 
miracle of common sense, places the polioy of 
the so-called Manchester School in the best 
possible light. After describing how those who 
were dissatisfied with the rale of the 
Bourbons in the Kingdom of Naples were 
but an " intellectual fractional minority ” 
of the population, he goes on to express his 
opinions with a candour rare even in a private 
letter. 


“ We cannot force the mass of the Neapolitan 
people to prefer our notions to their own. They 
nave a right to revel in rags, &c. If I were com¬ 
pelled to become a Neapolitan citizen, I should 
assuredly abandon my vocation of an agitator. 
And to confess my honest oonviction, if I were put 
in absolute possession of the government of Naples 
to-morrow, I should be puzzled how to govern the 
people for the next seventy years by any other 
influences than those by which the great majority 
are now contentedly governed.” 


Cobden’s opposition to the Crimean War is 
well known. It was in his judgment the most 
“ unnecessary, rash, and aimless ” war in our 
history. His letter to Mr. X, of November 17, 
1855, is quite one of the most interesting in the 
book; but the argument based on the comparison 
of Turkey and Oude is surely a fallacy. It is 
very difficult, though perhaps not impossible, 
to defend the Crimean War on purely English 
grounds. While it continued, and for many 
years after its close, the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the war was discussed solely from the 
British or Bussian point of view; bat there is 
a third point of view which is quite as much 
opposed to the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire as Bossia herself. We refer to the 
now independent nationalities of the Balkan 
Peninsular. The reversionary legatees of the 
Crimean War are neither Eogland nor France, 
but Bulgaria, Boumania, and Serria. There 
can be no shadow of a doubt that, if the 
Crimean War had never been fought, both 
Bulgaria and Servia, as well as Moldavia and 
WaUachia, would now form part of the Bussian 
Empire. It is a consoling thought that the 
thousands who laid down their lives in the 
Crimea did not die in vain. It is true they 
added nothing to the countries that gave them 
birth, save an addition to the national debt; 
but they died to make the bounds of freedom 
wider yet. Thus in every generation do we see 
brave men, often unconsciously, acting; on the 
principle, " sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes.” 
The portrait of Bichard Cobden and the pre¬ 
face by that “unconvertible Badical," Lord 
Farrer, are (dike excellent. If few Englishmen 
now regard Free Trade as “ a Divine law,” 
the majority of us would require very strong 
reasons before reversing the policy taught by 
Adam Smith and carried into practical legis¬ 
lation by Biohard Cobden. In conclusion, we 
oannot but note with satisfaction the fact that 
this book is not only compiled by a valued 
friend of the great Free Trader, but is pub¬ 
lished by one of his sons-in-law. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Oo. 
are about to publish a limited edition, in two 
volumes, of Mr. Austin Dobson’s poems, care¬ 
fully revised as representing his chosen work, 
that by which he elects to be known up to this 
time. The book will be illustrated with twelve 
etchings by M. Lalauze. There will be an 
edition of 100 copies on hand-made paper with 
rSmarque proof impressions, and also 250 copies 
on hand-made paper with the etchings on 
Whatman paper. 

The same publishers will also issue early in 
the autumn Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Story of 
Bosnia,” with illustrations by Mr. Hugh Thom¬ 
son, as a companion volume to the illustrated 
edition of “The Ballad of Beau Brocade.’’ 
This has been long in contemplation, but its 
completion has hitherto been delayed by the 
ill-health of the artist. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch announces, as 
nearly ready for publication, a work on English 
Gardening, by the Hon. Alicia Amherst, with 
numerous representations of old English 
gardens, garden deoorations, parterres, terraces, 
mazes, &e., and a very extensive bibliography 
of works on English gardening from 1516 to 
the present day. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and 
Pastimes, to be published by Messrs. Longmans 
& Oo. in a few days, will contain the following 
articles: “A North Derbyshire Moor,” by the 
Marquess of Granby, with illustrations by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorbum, and from 
photographs; “My Fellow Poacher,” by W. E. 
Norris, illustrated by C. E. Brock; “ Sport in 
the Stour,” by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, 
illustrated by Charles Whymper; “The Golf 
Championships,” by Horace Hutchinson, illus¬ 
trated by C. E. Brock ; “ A Morning at New¬ 
market,” by Alfred E. T. Watson, illustrated 
byG. D. Giles; “Tarpon Fishing in Florida,” 
by Otis Mygatt, with illustrations supplied by 
the author; “ Old Sporting Prints,” by Hedley 
Peek; “The Alpine Distress Signal Scheme,” 
by C. T. Dent, illustrated by H. G. Willink ; 
“The West End on Wheels,” by the Earl of 
Onslow, illustrated by Lucien Davis; and 
“ Hard Wickets,” by C. B. Fry. 


Mr. C. J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Imk Fields, 
will issue by subscription a Descriptive, Cata¬ 
logue of Charters in the posssesion qf Sir 
Bobert Gresley, Bart., preserved at Drakeiowe, 
compiled by Mr. I. H. Jeayes, of the Brttisli 
Museum. The series is rich in deeds of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there being 
about thirty of a date anterior to 1200 , ana 
more than a hundred earlier than 1300. The 
lands to which the deeds relate lie on the 
contiguous borders of the counties of Leicester, 
Derby, and Stafford; and, besides the family of 
Gresley, the families of Bagot, Beauchamp, 
Curzon, Ferrers, Bydeware, and Vernon, 
among others, are frequently referred to. 
Some facsimiles of charters and seals will be 


given, and every name and place will be 
indexed. There will also be added a descrip¬ 
tion of the Bydeware Ohartulary, a valued 
possession of the Gresley family since its 
compilation, temp. Edward II. 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons announce for 
issue, by subscription, Devonshire Wills : being 
a collection of early wills and administrations 
proved and granted in the diocese of Exeter, 
extracted, arranged, and annotated by Mr. 
Charles Worthy. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, has 
nearly ready for issue a quarto volume on the 
Itinerary of King Edward I., so far as relates 
to his expeditions against Scotland, 1286-1307, 
by Mr. Henry Gough, who published some 
while ago a similar historical work on the 
Battle of Falkirk. 


The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stook’s 
“ Popular County History ” series, to be issued 
next week, will be the History of Northumber¬ 
land, by Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, author of 
“ The Border Holds of Northumberland.” 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. announce, as 
nearly ready for publication, a Swiss study by 
Mr Irving B. Bichman, Consul-General of 
the United States to Switzerland, entitled 
Appenzell: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life 
in Inner-Bhoden. The volume will be illus¬ 
trated with maps. 

Messrs. Isbister & Oo. have in the press 
Four Tears of Novel Reading, an account of an 
experiment in popularising the study of fiction, 
edited, with an introduction, by Prof. B. G. 
Moulton, of Chicago. 

John Strange Winter’s new novel A 
Magnificent Young Man will be published 
immediately, in one volume, by Messrs. F. V. 
White & Co. 

In connexion with the National Eisteddfod 
of Wales to be held at Llanelly, Mr. William 
Tirebuck will read a paper at a meeting of the 
Oymmrodorion Society on “ Certain Phases of 
Welsh Genius.” 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
raised a guarantee fund of 2000 dollars (£500) a 
year for four years, for tho purpose of obtaining a 
complete copy of the Journal of the Board of 
Trade, now preserved in the Public Becord 
Office. This is described as the most important 
existing MS. collection relating to America 
during the colonial period; for it contains the 
day-to-day proceedings of what was practioally 
the supreme executive of the American 
colonies. 

During the first four days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged iu selling the 
library of Mr. G. A. Sala, which (we fancy) is 
not the first collection that this veteran jour¬ 
nalist has formed. As might be expected, it is 
of a very miscellaneous nature; ncr does much 
trouble seem to have been taken to arrange the 
lots. We notice Dora’s illustrations to Babe- 
lais united with a copy of The Wide, Wide 
World ; and Mr. Swinburne’s Essay on Blake 
with Barnum’s Life of himself. Nevertheless, 
we may single out for special mention what 
claims to be one of four existing copies of the 
first edition of Mrs. Glasse’s Art of Cookery 
(1747); and several presentation copies, bound 
in morocco, from Sir Edwin Arnold and others. 

One of the most reoent of “ Old South 
Leaflets” (Boston, Mass.) is a reprint of 
President Monroe’s message to Congress in 
December, 1823, which oontains the enuncia¬ 
tion of the principles historically known as the 
“Monroe dootrine.” First, with reference to 
the settlement of questions relating to Bussian 
America (now Alaska), we read: 

“The occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of tho United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and inde¬ 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonisation by any European 
power.” 

And again, with reference to the independence 
of the Spanish colonies : 

“ With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power, we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence, and main¬ 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on j ust principles, acknow¬ 
ledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any European 
power, in any other light than as the manifesta¬ 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

It is announced that Mr. H. E. Wooldridge 
has been elected to the Slade chair of fine art 
at Oxford, which Mr. Herkomer has now held 
for two terms. 

The town trustees of Sheffield have voted a 
sum of £10,000 towards the endowment of 
Firth College, with a view to enabling the 
authorities to affiliate it to Victoria University. 
The actual endowment of the college is £23,000, 
in addition to its inoome of £1200 from the 
State and £800 from the corporation. It is 
understood that a total of £50,000 would be 
sufficient, but no more than sufficient, for the 
purpose of affiliation. A further sum of £5000 
has been conditionally promised by Sir Henry 
Stephenson, and a public appeal is contemplated 
for the remaining £12,000. 

The Senatus of Aberdeen University has 
recommended that all bursaries founded before 
1864 shall be thrown open, without restriction 
as to sex. 

Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver a course of 
four biological lectures next winter at Columbia 
University, New York. His subject will be 
“ Some Habits and Instincts of Birds.” 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 have made the following appoint¬ 
ments to sdenoe research scholarships for the 
year 1895, on the recommendation of the 
authorities of the respective universities and 
colleges. The scholarships are of the value of 
£150 a year, and are tenable for two years 
(subject to a satisfactory report at the end of 
the first year) in any university at home or 
abroad, or in some other institution approved of 
by the Commissioners. The scholars are to devote 
themselves exclusively to study and research in 
some branch of science the extension of which 
is important to the industries of the country : 
University of Edinburgh, John D. F. Gilchrist; 
University of Glasgow, Walter Stewart; Uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews, Henry C. Williamson ; 
University College, Dundee, James Henderson ; 
Mason College, Birmingham, Bobert H. 
Pickard; University College, Bristol, Samuel 
B. Milner; University College, Liverpool, J ohn 
T. Farmer; University College, London, Emily 
Aston; Owens College, Manchester, William 
H. Moorby; Durham College of Scienoe, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Alexander L. Mellanby; 
University College, Nottingham, Martin E. 
Feilmann; Queen’s College, Belfast, William 
Hanna; M'Gill University, Montreal, Bobert 
O. King; Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
Thomas L. Walker; University of Sydney, 
John A. Watt; University of New Zealand, 
Ernest Butherford. 

One of the latest issues in the series 
of “Translations and Beprints from the 
Original Sources of European History,” 
published by the University of Pennsylvania 
(London: P. S. King & Son), oonsists 
of documents illustrating the mediaeval 
universities, edited by Mr. Dana C. Munro. 
Here may be read the Privileges granted to 
students by Frederick I. (1158) and by Philip 
Augustus (1200); the statutes framed by 
Gregory IX. for the university of Paris (1231); 
the course of study in arts at Paris, as laid 
down by Bobert de Courgon (1215), and the 
corresponding courses in theology and medicine 
[circa 1270); a list of the ten heresies con¬ 
demned by Odo, chancellor of Paris, and the 
ruling masters in theology (1241); and the 
description of the life of students given by 
Jacques de Yitry—where we read of the 
English nation that they “ were drunkards and 
had tails.” The bibliography at the end leaves 
something to be desired. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

“. . . fin, i« li moetri, attendi, 

Verba pi it eerie, e V aria pin eerena.” 

Pbtrakch. 

Mid races and syringa, 

Beneath a sapphire sky. 

Here, dearest, shall we linger, 

Hera let the Honrs go by P 
Life twines with unseen finger 
Grey threads amid our hair, 

Yet roses and syringa, 

And Thou, my lore, art fair. 

As in the woods of Arden 
Once dwelt the balm of peace, 

And they who sought for pardon 
Thera found their sorrows cease; 

So in this forest-garden, 

Here with the pines alone, 

May we not find at Baden 
A peace, a joy unknown P 
Hera breathes the holy Spirit 
Of Love in bud and flower, 

• And they who wander near it, 

Shall they not share its dower ? 

Hera we too may inherit 
Of life the holier part — 

Lora, thine be all the merit. 

And thine the Sacred Heart. 

Samuel WAddington, 

Jane, 1895. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

FBOF. ZUPITZA. 

The sadden death of Prof. Zupitza, of Berlin, 
will be felt aa a heavy blow, not only by bis 
friends and pupils—and they are many—but by 
students of our language and literature all over 
the world. While those who have not known 
him personally will deeply regret that so great 
a scholar, the one who held the foremost place 
as a student of English, should have been thus 
carried off in his prime with all the promise of 
useful labour before him, his pupils will mourn 
in addition the loss of an honoured master and 
a true friend. His place will be hard to fill. 

Julius Zupitza was bora at Kerpen, near 
Oberglogau, in Silesia, on January 4, 1844. 
After studying at the universities of Breslau 
and Berlin, and taking his degree at the latter 
in 1865, he became a master at the gymnasium 
in Oppeln in 1867, and in Breslau in the 
following year. School work, however, not 
proving congenial to him, he qualified himself 
in 1869 as Privatdozent for Germanic philology 
in the university of Breslau; and in 1872 
he received a call as professor of the North 
Germanic languages to the university of Vienna, 
where he remained until 1876, in which year he 
accepted the chair of English language and 
literature in Berlin, which he held till the 
time of his death. In June, 1893, Cambridge 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Iitt-D., in recognition of his great services to 
English studies. On Friday, July 5, he was 
apparently in perfect health, but in the following 
night he succumbed to a sudden attaok of 
apoplexy. 

His numerous works and articles it would 
be impossible to enumerate here. His earlier 
writings were more especially connected with 
German philology; ana his dissertation for the 
doctorate, as well as his Habilitationsschrift 
(*.«., the monograph required before attaining 
the position of Privatdozent), treat of Middle 
High German subjects. In 1870 he published 
his Dittrichs Abenteuer von Albrecht von 
Kemenaten; while two years previously there 
had appeared his Einfiihrung in das Studium 
dee Mittelhochdeutschen, a work which, in its 
successive editions, has served as a trusty guide 
to generations of young German students in 
their first attempts to gain a knowledge of the 
earlier stages of their mother tongue. ; 


With his removal to Vienna began his 
English work, and since then scarcely a year 
has elapsed without the appearance of some 
important contribution to English studies. 
His range was a wide one : from the earliest 
reoorded beginnings of our literature down to 
the present day ; and all his published work is 
distinguished for minute accuracy of detail, no 
less than for largeness of grasp. His scholarly 
edition of Cynewulf's Elene (1877, &c.), of 
which a translation has appeared in America, 
has been a welcome help to most students of 
English on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
was followed in 1880 by his Aelfric’s Grammar, 
with a complete critical apparatus. His next 
important work, the facsimile edition of 
Beowulf (1882) is a model of painstaking 
scholarship, and might almost fill the place 
of the original MS., if this were ever 
destroyed. 

In Middle English his best known work is, 
perhaps, the Romance of Guy of Warwick, of 
which he brought out two versions for the 
Early English Text Society in 1875-6, and 
1883-7. The notes to the former of these 
furnish a mine of valuable materials which has 
been freely drawn from by other scholars, and 
frequent references to “Zupitza’s notes to 
Guy ” are the best evidence of their worth. In 
1890 he determined to publish (for the Chaucer 
Society) Chaucer’s Pardoner's Tale from all the 
known accessible MSS., in order to determine 
their relationship, this being, in his opinion, a 
necessary preliminary to a really critical edition 
of the poet’s works. The greater part of this 
has already appeared; the rest is in the printer’s 
hands. 

Nor did he by any means confine his attention 
to the older periods of our literature, to the 
exclusion of the later. A great admirer of 
Shakspere, he possessed an intimate knowledge 
of his works; and the Jahrbucher of the 
German Shakspere Society, whose “ erster Vize- 
Prasident” he was, contain artioles from his 
pen. During his last visit to Oxford, a year 
ago, he devoted all his time to a careful exami¬ 
nation of the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian, and 
he published a portion of his results in one of 
the latest numbers of his Archiv. The numerous 
reviews of the most modern writers which he 
contributed to this same periodical prove with 
what keen interest he followed even the most 
recent developments of our literature, while 
the complete mastery which he showed both in 
speaking and writing our language used to 
excite the admiration of his many English 
friends. 

His very thorough revision of tho second 
volume of Koch’s Englische Grammatik (the 
volume dealing with the syntax) Bhould not be 
passed over without mention. He added a 
very large amount of original material to it, 
and “ Koch-Zupitza ” and “Matzner” still 
hold their places as the two best historical 
treatments of English syntax. A very large 
amount of Zupitza’s published work consists 
in contributions to various periodicals, more 
especially to the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Alterthum, the Anglia, and the Englische 
Studien ; and it covers the same wide ground, 
and shows the same careful scholarship and 
conscientious accuracy, as his larger works. 
Since the death of Ludwig Herrig, in 1889, he 
has edited (quite lately in conjunction with 
Prof. Tobler), the Archiv fitr das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, to which he 
devoted a large amount of time and energy, 
being, in fact, the chief contributor. 

As a teacher, Zupitza was no less eminent 
than as a scholar; and the frequent presence of 
Englishmen and Americans in his well-filled 
lecture-room proves that his reputation in 
that respect was far from being oonflned to 
the Fatherland. Many who now occupy pro¬ 
fessorial chairs of English—not only in 


Germany, but also in America and elsewhere— 
are proud to have begun their English studies 
under him. At a lecturer, his style was 
unadorned and dear; difficult problems seemed 
simple and their Solution self-evident under his 
lucid treatment, while his enthusiasm for his 
subject never failed to kindle a like enthusiasm 
in those who heard him. Himself an unwearied 
and unsdfish worker, he could not understand 
or tolerate superficiality in others, and his 
pupils knew this, yet few teachers have been so 
universally beloved by their students as he was. 
His kindly and unassuming manners put them 
at once at their ease; and in their oonvivial 
gatherings it was pleasant to see how he natur¬ 
ally formed the centre of attraction, equally 
ready to discuss some knotty point of English 
philology or to join in singing some merry 
“ Studentenlied. No one ever went in vain to 
him for hdp—even at his busiest moments he 
was always willing to lay his work aside and to 
assist others, and bis great learning was ever at 
the disposal of any who wished to oonsult him. 
Of him may be truly said: 

“ A trewe swynkere and a good was he 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitee.” 

Aethue S. Nafixb. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for July contains a not very 
helpful article by Prof. A. B. Davidson on the 
“ False Prophets.” Prof. Lumby is safe and 
edifying in his treatment of John xiii. Mr. 
Watson gives a striking sermonette on the 
kingdom of God, and Mr. Whitefoord on 
“Christ and Popularity.” All this will not 
much assist the student. But Prof. Ramsay is 
as full of matter as usual on the forms of 
classification in Acts, and Sir J. W. Dawson as 
amusing as usual in his absolute unconscious¬ 
ness of modern progress in the study of 
Genesis. Mr. Green offers some suggestions on 
the allegory in Eooles. xii. 1-7. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for July con¬ 
tains a very valuable article, by Prof. Fosters, 
on the ideas respecting the people of Jehovah 
entertained during the Exile, which strengthens 
the arguments already offered for the late date 
of the return of Jewish exiles from Babylon ; 
also the third part of Dr. P. A. Flap’s learned 
historical monograph on Agobard of Lyons; 
and a survey by Dr. W. 0. van Manen of the 
text-critioal results of the discovery of the 
old Latin Clement. Dr. Matthes gives an 
elaborate refutation of a very weak Dutch 
counterpart of Lex Mosaica, which, how¬ 
ever, is more limited in its range than the 
English work; and there is an excellent folk¬ 
lorist article on Pleyte’s Batak Stories, by Dr. 
L. Enappert. 


SLAVIC A. 

The Bulgarian press continues to display a 
great deal of activity. The new volume (vol. 
xi.) of the excellent Sbornik (or Miscellany), 
published by the authority of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has just made its appearance. 
One of the articles, “ Notes on Slavonic Ethioo- 
Religious Legends,” is by M. Dragomanov, 
whose death at Sophia was reoorded in the 
Academy of last week. Dragomanov con¬ 
tributed some of the most valuable of its 
papers to the Sbornik, which is, we believe, 
under the editorship of his son-in-law, Dr. 
Shishmanov. The present number also includes 
articles on Bulgarian history and folk-lore. As 
usual, the part devoted to folk-tales and folk¬ 
songs is very rich. Important as material for 
future history are some of the documents of 
the Bulgarian Revolutionary Committee, which 
are here published. It is impossible to see 
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without interest the facsimile of a letter of 
the unfortunate Levski, who so oruelly suffered 
for his patriotic efforts. 

The Bulgarski Pregltd (Bulgarian Review), 
continues its active career. The two last 
numbers are now before ns, and we are 
struck with the variety of the contents. 
History and science are prominent, and 
occasionally there are interesting tales and 
poems. Among other articles, Dr. Shishmanov 
contributes a capital paper on the original 
home of the Aryans. Each number contains 
notioes of new books, chiefly in the domain of 
Slavistic. We wish this spirited review all 
possible success. 

Among the Bohemians we are glad to see 
that the literary journal Lumir still flourishes 
(now in its twenty-third year). One of the 
latest numbers contained a oharming poem by 
Vrohlioky addressed to his friend Heyduk on 
his sixtieth birthday. The author is certainly 
up to this time the most considerable poet 
who has arisen in Bohemia. In his verses the 
language appears as cultivated and expressive 
as any in Europe. 

The Russian Academy has recently published 
a work entitled Contributions to the Bio- \ 
graphy of J. K. Grot. The book oontains ! 
a sketch of the literary career of this dis¬ 
tinguished Academician, accompanied with an 
excellent portrait. There is also a fragment of 
autobiography and an acoount of his last 
days. The deceased was an indefatigable 
worker. It would be impossible to mention 
here even a small part of his writings, the mere 
enumeration of which fills several pages in the 
work before us ; but we may especially call 
attention to his Philologicheskia Raziskunia 
[Philological Investigations), in two large 
volumes, and his monumental edition of the 
works of Derzhavin. At the time of his 
death he was engaged on the new Dictionary 
of the Russian Academy, of which two parts 
appeared during bis lifetime. 

W. R. M. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 

A parliamentary paper has been issued giving 
the following list of pensions granted daring 
the year ended June 20 , 1895, and charged 
upon the Civil List: 

Dr. Christian Ginsburg, in recognition of 
the value of his researches into Biblical and 
Hebrew literature, £150. 

Miss Hester Pater and Miss Clara Pater, in 
consideration of the literary merits of their late 
brother, Mr. Walter Pater, £50 each. 

Mrs. Mary Euggnie Hamerton, in considera¬ 
tion of the literary merits of her late husband, 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, £100. 

Mr. William Watson, in consideration of the 
merit of his poetioal works, £ 100 . 

Teresa, Lady Hamilton, in consideration of 
the public services of her late husband, Sir 
R. G. C. Hamilton, E.C.B., £150. 

Mary Agnes, Lady Seeley, in consideration 
of the litenrary merits of her late husband, Sir 
J. R. Seeley, K.O.M.G., regius professor of 
modem history in the University or Cambridge, 
£ 100 . 

Mrs. Edith L. Pearson, in consideration of 
the literary merits of her late husband, Mr. 
Charles Henry Pearson, £100. 

Marie, Lady Stewart, in consideration of the 
services of her late husband, Sir Robert Stewart, 
in the cultivation of music in Ireland, £50. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala, in consideration 
of his services to literature and journalism, 
£ 100 . 

Mr. Alexander Bain, in consideration of his 
services in the promotion of mental and moral 
science, £ 100 . 

Dr. Jabez Hogg, in consideration of his 
scientific and medical services, £75. 


Mr. George Frederick Nioholl, in considera¬ 
tion of his merits as an Oriental scholar, £75. 
Total, £1200. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bazix, Buf. Terre d’Bspagnr. Peril: Caimans Ury 
Sfr.80. 

Bjili.iv, P. Lea tools SocUlismea: Anandilime, oollscttvlama, 
K'formlime. Peril: Alcan. 8 it. SO. 

Diioostib, F. Jonah do Msisbe pendant la Revolution. 
Toon: Hams. 7 fr. to. 

Eaikz, C. Die loganannten chlneaiachen Tempelmtinzen. 
Berlin: Weyl. 4 M. 

Oichilhaiosib, A. ▼. Die Hiniaturen der Unlvenltata- 
Bibllathek su Heidelberg. 3 Thl. Heidelberg: Eoester. 
SO BC. 

P£bih,G b. Premiersptlneipeid'doonomiepolitique. Paris: 
Leooffre S fr. SO. 

Saxdou, V. La liaison de Robespierre. Paris: Ollendorff. 

2 fr. 60. 

SoHirniAinr. C Brochsl licks a ns e. mhd. Paasioasgediobte 
d. 14. Jahrh. Linz: Bbmboch. POP/. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bousskt, W. Das Anttahriet in der Ueberliafarnng d. 
Jndentnma, d. nenen Testaments n. dec alten Kixehe. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 4 M. 40. 

HISTORY, LAW, BTC. 

Axial, E v. Nordgermanischea Obligetionenreoht. 2. Bd. 

2. Halite Leipzig: Veit. IS M. 

Bslhoxhb, V. L’AnnSefranfaissenlSSO, Paris: Bandoin. 

Chboxiksx, Bailer. S. Bd. Barb. v. A Bernoulli. Leipzig: 
Hind. 18 M. 

Daoz, N. Etudes et portraits historiqnea. Paris: Alcan. 

7 fr. 60. 

6zschiohtbquzu.u. Oanabrilcker. 8. Bd. Osnabrilok: 
Rackhorat. 10 If. 

Gothzix, E. Ignatius v. Loyola n. die Gegenrefarmation. 
Wane ; Niemeyer. 16 U. 

JoACHiHsoHs, P. Die homanistische Geschiohtschreibnng 
in Dentachlaad. 1. Hit. Die Anfiings. Blgismnna 
HeUtsrlin. Bonn: Hanitein. 10 M. 

Earns, E. Bdtriige n. Urknnden am dsntachen Geeohiohte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation. L Leipzig: Rosa berg. 

8 If. 

EaizozB, A. Topographiaches Wurterbnch d. Graeshenogt. 

Baden. 8. AbtTg. Heidelberg: Winter. 5M. 

Mathisu. Rioporte jndiaiairea revise* de la Provlnoe de 
Quebec. Paris: Laroae. 800 fr. 

Mayka, J. Die franzoalsoh-spanlache Allianz in den J. 

1786*1807. 1. Thl. 17S6-1806. Linz: Ebenhoch. 1 U. 
Mozuxexta Germaniae histories. Aoetormn antiqnisai- 
mornm tool XHI. pars 8. Chronica minora saec. IV., 
V., VL, TOL, ed. Th. llommsen. HI. 1. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 6 M. 

Nizxkyke, Th. Vorschlage n. Matdia'ien zor EodiHkatlon 
d. intemationalen Pnvatrechts. Leipzig: Doncker ft 
Humblot. 10 H- 

tJaauzDZS, agypUache, a us den k. Hnseen za Berlin. 
Grieehisehe urknnden. 1. Bd. 12 Hit. Berlin: Weid¬ 
mann. 1M. 40. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Baoxazu v. Waltzxwyi., C. Monographle der Paendo- 
phjlliden. Berlin: Friedlander. 88th 
Clads, C. Beilr&ie zor Kenntniae der Saaswasaer-Oatracoden. 
IL Wien: Holder. 12 M. 

Edzlpx, O. Binltitung in die Philoeophie. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

4 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Schmidt, Cb. Worterbuoh der Straasborger Mundart. 1. 
Lfg. Btraesbnrg: Heitz. 2 M. SO. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS AT OARBW, FETHARD, AND 
BAGINBCN. 

Strathpeffer, N.B.: July 15,1885. 

Even in a presumably jocular mood, Mr. 
Romilly Allen is ineapable of designed mis¬ 
representation, more especially in the case of 
one of his own friendly correspondents. I can 
therefore only conclude that he has not seen 
the long and careful letter from myself, on the 
above-mentioned inscriptions, which you were 
good enough to print in the Academy of 
January 12, as he rebukes me for a reading— 
founded too hastily on the original diagram, 
and its accompanying suggestion that the 
Baginbun legend was spurious—which was 
entirely withdrawn in that letter (founded, like 
his, on Col. Vigors’s copies), and makes no 
reference to my attempt, in the same letter, to 
proceed further on Mr. Macalister’s lines, and 
show the practical identity of the three legends. 

Having exhausted the subject so far as my 
own resources avail me, I have no desire to 


return to it, beyond remarking that Mr. Romilly 
Allen—no doubt for weighty reasons—places 
the Baginbun inscription last in order of anti¬ 
quity, whereas I plaoed it first, chiefly because, 
in the present case, it seems easier to suppose 
that letters were subtracted from the earliest 
legend than that they were added to the latest. 

Sotjthese. 

i ln justice to Lord Southeak, we quote the 
owing from his letter in the Academy of 
January 12; 

“ In the absence of diagrams from the originals, 
I have tried to make my remarks intelligibie by 
tentatively transliterating the three inscriptions, 
and tabulating them together in that form, each 
letter with its own number beneath. For present 
purposes, I have divided the words by using 
initial capitals, though no such distinctions are to 
be found in the original legend. As a working 
hypothesis, I assume (what I will endeavour to 
show) that the inscriptions are practically identical, 
and may be used to interpret one another; that 
the Baginbun inscription, which is the fullest, is 
the earliest; that the Fethard inscription^ once 
nearly identical with the former, comes next; that 
the Oarew inscription is the latest; and that, sub¬ 
sequently to its appearance, the Fethard inscription 
was altered so as to assimilate it to that at Oarew. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Baginbun: L—M 
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Lord Southesk farther pointed out that, in 
the Fethard inscription, there are erasures 
answering to most of the superfluous letters of 
the Baginbun inscription.— Ed. Academy.] 


TWO OGHAM NOTELRT8. 

Torrisdals, Cambridge. 

I. A linguistic peculiarity of some Inscriptions 
in the Decies .—At Kilrush, near Dungarvan, 
formerly existed—what has become (3 itP— 
the monument bearing the inscription 
Forgers ac 
Maglumusor, 

which, as a genitive Forgereac cannot well 
be in opposition with a nominative Maglumusor, 
I venture to render “ (here lie) F. and M.,” ac 
being regarded as an abbreviation for ocus. 

On the entrance-lintel at Drumloghan is an 
inscription Manu magu Nogati (mucoi) Macarb; 
and on No. IV in the same hoard is an 
as yet untranslated inscription beginning 
“ Cunalegea.” 

There is no doubt that in any other part of 
the country the nominative mag at Kilrush 
would have been mag ; that the dative magu 
would have been macu (as on Ballyknock 
XIII.); and that Nogati would have been 
Nocati. Cunalegea is, in all probability, to be 
equated to the Quniloc which we find else¬ 
where. So far os I know, the form mag does 
not occur on any other Ogham; and Nogati is 
certainly unique. 

Is there not evidenoe here of a local tendency 
to convert c into g ■ in conversation f The 
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proximity of these instances to one another, 
few though they be in point of number, is a 
fact too remarkable to be without significance. 
Possibly Drumloghan V (B ?)igu maqi Dag• 
. . . and the Neagra of Stradbally 1 may 

be further examples. 

It may be asked why, if this be so, the 
mutation is not oonstant; why, for instance, 
we do not £et Lugudega, Oolinea, &o. Several 
answers might be given: the stone-outters 
might have been foreigners to the district, 
deceived occasionally by local pronunciation; 
or they might have known that c was the 
correct letter to use in writing, but were 
entrapped by their ears into using a g in one 
or two unwary moments. 

In any case the point is curious. If my 
explanation of it be correct, it would be inter¬ 
esting to discover whether any such tendency 
is perceptible among the present inhabitants of 
the remoter parts of the district. 

II. The word “ anm .”—This unhappy word 
has been made the subject of many speculations. 
By some it has been regarded, like the dis¬ 
syllable n eta, as an intrinsic part of the proper 
name which follows it; but this view is now 
considered untenable—the word occurs on too 
many stones immediately followed by well- 
reoognised names complete in themselves.* 
Others have equated it to the Latin anima or 
its Irish equivalent, or to ainm (a name). If so, 
then anm Teagann mac Deglann signifies " Soul 
T. son of D.,” or “Name T. son of D.” I do 
not know the sense of either of these trans¬ 
lations. Mr. Brash has equated it to anamain, 
“ to rest, remain ”—a very much happier guess, 
and, as I think, not far from the truth. 

It is surprising that no one, so far as I can 
find, has called special attention to the two 
obvious characteristics of this word, as they 
appear from an examination of the inscriptions 
in which it oocurs: first, its invariably initial 
position; and, secondly, its being regularly 
followed by the otherwise unusual nominative 
case (there are a few exceptions, but not 
sufficient to overturn the rule). Both these 
facts dearly indicate that the word is a Celtic 
verb. Though I do not feel prepared to accept 
definitely its direct connexion with anamain, 
both words are probably related in some way; 
and the word seems in every respect to corre¬ 
spond with the hie jacet of the Bomano-British 
ii scriptions—even to its frequent anomalous 
construction with the genitive. 

I have a list of twelve inscriptions in which 
the word oocurs. Of these the Aghabulloge 
I. (anm Corr\ mag, &o.), Derry gurrane, 
Maumenorig ( Anm Colombaagn), and Tinno- 
hally II. ( Teagann) examples will be accepted 
without question as displaying anm followed 
by the nominative. 

In four more the inscriptions as usually 
printed do not show anm with the nominative, 
but I shall endeavour to show that the spaoing 
of the received versions is not correct. I 
have already given reasons in the Academy 
for October 14, 1893, for reading anm Oqivorr 
tigum on Ballyhank I. At Killogrone I would 
read mac Ivtacimean, and at Kilmalkedar mac 
Tbrocann in place of mad, &o. The letters 
c and 9 (i.e., qu ) are so carefully kept distinct, 
except at the ends of words, that mad as an 
equivalent of maqi must be regarded as very 
doubtful. Monataggart IV seems to supply 
the only certain instance of it; one other 
solitary example is known to me, in a copy of 
Drumloghan VIII, which I made last year, 
but with which I do not feel satisfied— Denaveq 
mad Ebmitlo. Fortwilliam, apparently, is a 
somewhat similar instance to Kilmalkedar and 
the rest: the form macui in this inscription is 

* So does neia, on Balllntaggart IX, Monataggart 
HI, and elsewhere. 


unique, and, although it may be merely an 
affected perversion of maqi, seems divisible 
into mac ui, I am unable to guess at the case 
of the strange word which precedes it; 
whether we read Fedlloietoi or VedUoifoi, it does 
not appear to present anything intelligible. 

There remain three, in which anm is cer¬ 
tainly followed by the genitive. These are 
Ballyknock XIV (anm Meddugini), Drouma- 
touk, and Kilcolaght I. I would simply regard 
these as examples of an ungrammatioal con¬ 
struction, similar in all respects to such 
inscriptions as Ruani hie iacit or Turpilli ic 
iadt. 

Lastly comes the puzzling Tinnehally I. If 
its Ancm Furuddrann mari Coligiinn be a 
succession of blunders for Anem F. maqi 0., 
it joins the last class. If not, I can make 
nothing of it. 

One other point connected with this word 
requires notice. The Droumatouk inscription 
is given by Brash anm Otunilodd, &o. In his 
description of it (0g. Mon., pp. 220-222) he 
says, ' ' Considerable caution is requisite in 
tracing the scores to distinguish between the 
natural and artificial.” I know nothing of 
this stone that is not contained in the 
account referred to, and under the circum¬ 
stances it is risky to speculate upon the cor¬ 
rectness of this transcript: I merely ask, there¬ 
fore, is it possible that Brash’s Ot- is really a 
Q- f This would reduce the abnormal Otuni¬ 
lodd to a more manageable Qunilocid. In any 
case, however, either Otuniloc or Quniloc 
would be a satisfactory name by itself: not so 
either Otunilodd or Qunilocid. 

Again, at Killogrone, we have Anm Moilea- 
goimirid. Here Moileagoimir has an appear¬ 
ance of completeness in itself—in faot, the 
Bishop of Limerick, with every appearance ot 
reason, has taken Moileagoimir as the name of 
the person commemorated. What, then, is this 
-id, which we find in corresponding places in 
these two inscriptions P 

In Prof. Rhys’s most important paper on 
“ The Inscriptions and Language of the 
Northern Piets” (Boottish Society of Anti¬ 
quaries), he has shown that many of the 
apparent eccentricities of Ogham grammar can 
be reduoed to order in one, and only one, way: 
by regarding them as the result of the influence 
of some agglutinative language, spoken by 
powerful neighbours of the Ogham carvers. 
This ingenious theory has suggested a possible 
explanation of -id to> me: namely, that it is 
the personal ending of the verb (or its pro¬ 
nominal equivalent) tacked on to the noun, and 
that the noun and verb are thereby in¬ 
corporated into one idea and practically into 
one word, after the manner of agglutinative 
languages. Thus, Anm-Moileagoimir-id would, 
perhaps, be literally translatable into Latin 
Jac-Moileagoimir-et, or into English Restt- 
Moileagoimir-he. This explanation may be 
taken for what it is worth. An explanation of 
some sort appears necessary to account for the 
fact that a termination, not found elsewhere, 
oocurs in the same connexion in two inscrip¬ 
tions, and does not appear to form an intrinsic 
part of the proper name to which it is attached 
in either case. I do not like to go further; 
otherwise I might be tempted to suggest 
analogies with the Old Celtio (neuter) pronoun 
ed. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 


THE CELTIC HOOT “ AB.” 

Oxford: July IS, 18S5. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson, still pursuing his 
amateur task of discovering etymologies for 
the benefit of Celtic scholars, now ventures to 
discourse on a Celtic root “AB,” and to con¬ 
nect this somewhat doubtful entity with a 
non-existent Graeoo-Italic root it—the imagin¬ 


ary offspring of an impossible etymology of the 
Greek verb rf/S«». 

But first, for the sake of argument, let us 
assume the existence of a Celtio root ab, and 
a Graeco-Italic root ft, both meaning “to 
flow.” How can there possibly be any etymo¬ 
logical connexion between the two forms ? Mr. 
Nicholson sees no difficulty. He has actually 
found an analogy: according to him, ab : eib: : 
ar: wet pa. But there is no analogy here; for, as 
everybody knows, wlpa does not belong to the 
11, oi, t vowel-grade. The verb wtlpa is a 
-ya-verb, representing an original Greek form 
rtp-ya, just as ipBtlpu represents an older 
<pitp-yu (see Brugmann, Grundrits, ii. § 712). 
The f‘ in * 10a and the « in *ttpa do not mean 
the same thing: they are perfectly distinct in 
origin. We cannot argue from the case of 
wtlpa to the case ot « 10a. 

But as a matter of faot, there is no evidenoe 
whatever for a Graeco-Italic root ib. On 
examination it will be found that neither Gr. 
til 8o> nor Lat. fiber can be derived from a root 
ib, and that they are wholly unrelated to one 
another. Take first It is generally 

agreed among Greek etymologists that the 0 
in t10a is unoriginal and due to a velar, as in 
the case ot Pout (cp. Eng. “ oow ”). On 
this point see Prellwitz (t.v. ft0a), and Brug¬ 
mann, i. § 442. Again, it is impossible to trace 
Lat. liber to a root ib, for f/ber cannot be 
separated from Skr. iidhar, Gr. oltap, Eng. 
“udder,” see Brugmann, i. § 370, ii. § 154, 
Prellwitz (s.v. olSop), and Kluge (a.v. cuter). 

Therefore, (1) because there is no evidence 
for the existence of a Graeoo-Italic root ib, 
(2) because the equation of a Celtic root ab 
with a Graeco-Italic root ib would be abso¬ 
lutely without phonetic analogy, Mr. Nichol¬ 
son's suggestion of a connexion between the 
assumed root ab and a Graeco-Italic root ib 
must be rejected. 

Mr. Nicholson’s etymology of “ London ” 
will not bear a moment’s investigation. 
According to him Lundinium meant “ sheep- 
down.” He must be laughing at us. He tells us 
that dinium = Irish dinn. I should like to ask 
him, when was Irish ever spoken on the banks 
of the Thames ? The old British word for a 
hill-fortress was dunum. There is not an atom 
of evidence for connecting the dinium ot 
Lundinium with this Old Critic dunum. 

One of these hill-fortresses was Camulodu- 
num ; according to analogy, we should have 
expected the form Lundunum, not Lundinium, 
the form given by Tacitus, if this famous resort 
of merchants had received its name from being 
one of the fortified encampments of a British 
tribe. I do not think the dinium of Lundinium 
has ever been explained. That Lun- in 
Lundinium means “sheep” is an absurd con¬ 
jecture. The Irish word cited by Mr. Nicholson 
is a &ra( Ktyiptvor, occurring in a gloss, and is 
explained to mean, not a sheep in general, but 
a castrated sheep. The word is absolutely un¬ 
known to any other of the Celtic languages. I 
ask Mr. Nicholson again whether he supposes 
that Irish, specific Irish, was ever spoken near 
London ? 

One word more. Will Mr. Nioholson be kind 
enough to explain in detail his etymology of 
the name : Qlannateua namely, “Town of the 
bank-dwellers.” This is a dark saying. 

A. L. Mathew. 


“AB8ENI0.” 

Cambridge: July 11, 1896. 

The substance of the note upon “ Arsenic,” 
communicated to the Academy by Dr. Chance, 
may be found in Devic’s Supplement to Littic, 
s.v. Alchimie, seot. 29. It is best to quote 
Devic in full; 

“ Azarnet, adamech, zamieh, zarnte, tame, orpi- 
ment; eap. azarnefe ; de l’arabe-persan az-ztmuch, 
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qui est le memo mot quo !e grcc ipmyutis, arsenic 
faune, orplment.” 

Devic does cot expressly say whether the Per¬ 
sian wordis from the Greek or the Greek from the 
Persian ; but the title of his work implies the 
latter alternative. Probably the Greek word 
only took the form arsenicon to give it an 
apparent sense, and was merely borrowed from 
the Persian. If so, it may be, as Mr. Mayhew 
points out, allied to Persian zard, “ yellow.” 

In Monlau’s Spanish Etymological Diction¬ 
ary I find, duly entered : “ Azamefe; es el :i. 
az-zimikh, az-zamikh, el oropimente.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


WRITING IN HOMER. 

London: July It, 1895. 

So much turns upon the correct interpreta¬ 
tion of the words tiara Airy pi (II. vi. 168), 
referred to in Prof. Ridgeway’s interesting and 
valuable letter in the Academy of July 13, 
that his, as I believe, mistaken rendering 
“ baleful pictographs ” (adopted from Mr. A. J. 
Evans) should not be allowed to pass un¬ 
challenged. The a^puna \vypi do not refer to 
the individual characters in whioh the letter of 
introduction, or testimonial, was written, but 
to the letter or testimonial as a whole: they 
are the of 1. 178. These atipura or this 
<rrj/ia — plural being used much as we say 
“letters of introduction,” without necessarily 
implying that there was more than one 
letter—was a »Aa{ munris, on whioh were 
written Ovpoptipu xo\\d. The passage should 
be rendered “ He gave him treacherous letters 
of introduction, to which end he wrote much 
damaging matter upon a folding tablet.” 
There is nothing in the passage to indicate that 
the damaging matter was pictographic rather 
than alphabetic. 

The evidence for a fairly free use of writing 
in Uiadic times and earlier is derived, not from 
the words tripara \vypi, but from the statement 
that these ofoara Ai iypd consisted of a tablet so 
folded that none but the intended recipient 
should read what was written, and were covered 
with much writing. A better case for picto¬ 
graphic writing might be made from II. vii., 
175-189; but nothing very positive can be 
extracted from this passage. 

8am cel Butler. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF “PRINCESS.” 

Hsmpatesi: July 4,1S95. 

General usage and the consensus of the 
dictionaries appear to be at variance with 
respect to the word “ princess.” The members 
of the Royal Family havefor so many years been 
in the habit of takiog part in philanthropic 
undertakings, that the words “prince,” 
“princes,” “princess,” “princesses,” have 
beoome among all classes of the community 
“ familiar in their mouths as household words.” 
The consensus of the speakers, therefore, has a 
right to carry it against that of the dictionaries, 
though theory may be with the latter. That 
general usage nowadays puts the accentual 
stress upon the second syllable of “Princess” 
is dearly seen by comparing the two sentences : 
“The prinoes set the example,” and “the 
princess set the example ”; these not being 
pronounced alike are not confused. Or again, 
a comparison of the plurals “ princesses ” and 
“ countesses ” shows the difference in the 
position of their accents, the two words could 
not change places in : 

“ Princesses two or three were there, 

Of countesses a goodly share, 

To grace the day.” 

More than fifty years ago Latham, in The 
English Language (p. 202), wrote: "Princess 
is remarkable as being the only word in 


English where the accent lies on the subor¬ 
dinate syllable.” And about fifty years before 
Latham the opposite aooentuation was warmly 
supported by Walker in Principles of English 
Pronunciation (§502) : 

“Hence we may perceive the glaring absurdity 
which prevails even in the first circles; that of 
pronouncing the plural of princess, and even the 
singular, with the accent on the second syllable, 
like success and successes, tot we might just as well 
say dutehess and duiehissss, as princess and princesses ; 
nor would a correct ear be less hurt with the latter 
then tho former.” 

But pace Walker, it has been found conducive 
to clearness and consequent convenience, to 
make “ princess ” an exception to the general 
rule, in order to prevent confusion (in speech) 
with “ prince’s ” or “ prinoes,” which need does 
not exist in the case of “ duchess,” there being 
no danger of this word being mistaken for 
“ duke’s ’’ or “ dukes.” 

Tennyson puts the accent on the first syllable, 
and if we go back to Shakspere we find 
“princess” and “prinoes” accented similarly 
in “ KiDg John ”: 

“ The best I had, a princess wrought it me.” 

(IV. i. 43 ) 

“With other princes that may be3t be span d.” 

(V. vii. 97.) 

Many words have ohanged their accentuation 
sinoe Shakspere’s time, and “princess” may 
well be numbered amoDg them, notwithstanding 
Walker and his many copiers. 

Benjamin Dawson. 


“ FABBI80GN0.” 

TaylorUn Institution, Oxford: July 6,1£95. 

This compound nouD, which one frequently 
meets in current Italian journals, but which 
does not occur in the last edition of the Crusca 
Dictionary (vol. vii. of which, beginning the 
letter G, has recently appeared), nor even in 
the comprehensive thesaurus of Tommas£o and 
Bellini (finished in 1879), may perhaps deserve 
to be noticed in the Academy. 

As I learn from the Italian teacher of this 
institution, Signor F. Coscia, fabliisogiw 
probably came from the popular language of 
Tuscany; and, if we decompose its two ele¬ 
ments, simply expresses: [do c he] fa bisogno = 
[ceque~\fait besoin — i.e., wbat is necessary or 
needful. Analogous popular terms are, for 
instance, the well-known filegname, a 
“carpenter,” fafracasso, a “turbulent 
fellow,” and fannullone, an “ idler.” Faltgname 
and fannullone are the only two examples I 
find recorded and explained in Zambaldi's 
Vocabolario etimologico (Citta di Castello, 1889), 
a handy companion to the student of Italiau, 
which may be compared wiih the French 
Brachet and the German Ktuge. 

H. Krebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Thursday, July 25, 4.80 p m. Victoria Institute : Annual 
Meeting. 

Saturday, July 17,8.15 p m. Brtauie: General Fortnightly 
Heeling. 


SCIENCE. 

A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF THE FSALM8 
OF SOLOMON. 

*AAMOI 20A0M0NT05. — Die Psalmen 
Salomo's, zum ersten Male mit Benutzung 
der Athoshandschriften und des Codex 
Uasanatensis herausg. von Oscar von 
Gebhardt. (Leipzig: Heinrichs.) 

No time should be lost by students of 
.Biblical literature in digesting the textual 


results of this new critical edition of the 
Psalms of Solomon, which, though not 
canonical, are indispensable for the investi¬ 
gation of some important Biblical problems. 

It had long been known to friends of the 
late Franz Delitzsch (to whose memory the 
present work is dedicated) that he had in 
view a retranslation of this Psalter into 
Hebrew. It was a necessary preliminary 
to this to plaoe the text of the Greek version 
on a sound critical basis; and this was 
undertaken by Oscar von Gebhardt, whose 
devotion to the study of late Jewish and 
early Christian texts is well known. This 
part of the work is now finished, and the 
patient waiting of the editor has been amply 
rewarded. The texts of the two recent 
English editions, that of Messrs. Byle and 
James and that of Prof. Swete (in his 
Septuagint, vol. iii.), will be for a time, but 
for a time only, superseded. The former 
enlarged the critical apparatus by the 
addition of the Copenhagen (Havniensis), 
the Moscow, and the Paris codices; the 
latter, of the Vatican; and due praise must 
be given to E. Kloetermann (whose Analecta 
zur Ssptuaginta has been reviewed in the 
Academy), and the other scholars who 
assisted to bring about this result. The 
Codex Casanatensis (in Borne) and two 
codices belonging to convents on Mount 
Athos, however, have been used for the 
first time; and von Gebhardt has employed 
in this edition a very careful collation of 
the Vatican MS. made by himself. The 
editor’s conclusion is: 

“Though the text of these Psalms, as the two 
Roman M8S. and those of Mount Athos now 
enable us to restore it, is in many respects an 
improved one, as compared with that gained 
from H [Havniensis], yet the tradition with 
which we make our account, leaves much 
to be wished. ... No doubt a good number 
of the traditional errors have been corrected 
with success. But many a riddle still waits 
for its solution, and only a retranslation into 
Hebrew, made with perfect command of the 
subject, oan remedy this ” (p. 88). 

It may be of interest to notice that in xv 
7 b von Gebhardt reads SuoKopevoi, with one 
of the Athos MSS. (J), not SuoKopivov, which 
Byle and James prefer (BLCH), and 
follows this up with rrokipov (against the 
MSS.). Byle and James conjecture iroXtpiov. 
Thus we get a Hebraism, <Ls Simnoptyoi 
7ro\cpov — i.e., “like those pursued by war.” 

This early notice seemed due to the textual 
importance of this new part of von Gebhardt 
and Harnack’s Texts und, Untersuchungen. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 
Geometrical Conics. By the Rev. John J. Milne 
and R. F. Davis. (Macmillans.) 

Geometrical Conics. By Charles Smith. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Geometrical Conics. By F. S. Macaulay. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Modem Analytical Geometry. By Charlotte A. 
Scott. (Macmillans.) 

The first part of Messrs. Milne and Davis’s 
work, treating of the parabola, was noticed in 
the Academy shortly after its appearance a 
year or two ago. The second part, which is 
twice as long as the first, treats of the ellipse 
and the hyperbola. So far as possible these 
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two curvet have been discussed together, the 
dsaionatiataon of a property of the ellipse being 
in general applicable to the analogous property 
of the hyperbola by means of a change of sign. 
hi oonaeqnence, no use has been made of the 
auxiliary circle of the ellipse or of the conju¬ 
gate hyperbola. As regards diagrams, the 
figure for the ellipse only is supplied; and 
the student is left to construct the corre¬ 
sponding figure for the hyperbola, except in 
those c a s es where some peculiarity occurs. 
At the outset three definitions of a oentral 
conic are given—the bifocal, the focus and 
directrix, and the oo-ordinate definitions—and 
it is then shown that whichever of these is 
taken for basis the other two can be deduced 
as necessary consequences. Then follow the 
properties of chords, tangents, envelopes, 
diameters, asymptotes. After a few pages 
devoted to the rectangular hyperbola, the 
properties of normals are very fully developed, 
ana sections are devoted to curvature, oonfocal, 
and similar oonics. The last twenty pages of 
the work are oooupied with miscellaneous pro¬ 
positions of great interest and importance— 
such as the theorems of FrSgier, Carnot, Pascal 
(where is Brianohon’s theorem ?), Maolaurin, 
Stewart, and those known as the locus ad ires 
lineas and locus ad quatuor tineas. A large 
number of exercises to be solved are dispersed 
throughout the volume in the plaoes where the 
aid appropriate to their solution is to be found. 
The book ocmtains a considerable number of 
ingenious proofs, and now and again a result 
readied by pure geometry is put into the form 
which a student will meet with in co-ordinate 
geometry. The references to Euclid seem to 
be unnecessary for readers who have attained to 
this stage, more especially as the edition of 
Euclid to which reference is made would 
appear to be Simson’s. For one feature of the 
book the authors deserve the warmest com¬ 
mendation—namely, for the credit which is 
given to Apollonius. His treatise on Conic 
Sections has evidently been oonsulted with the 
utmost care, and there is no doubt that 
Apollonius is hard reading. 

Mr. Charles Smith’s Geometrical Conics is 
divided into eight chapters: (1) general pro¬ 
perties of conics; (2) parabola; (3) ellipse: 
(4) hyperbola; (5) sections of a cone; (6) ortho¬ 
gonal projection, similarity of curves, cur¬ 
vature of conics: (7) cross-ratios, involution, 
enharmonic properties of conios; (8) recipro¬ 
cation, conical projection. Though Mr. Smith 
begins his first chapter with proving some 
of the properties of oonics by methods applic¬ 
able to an the different forms, yet he has 
written the chapter on the parabola in such 
a way that, by those who prefer to do so, 
it may be read first. This is well, since 
absolute beginners who have no special mathe¬ 
matical aptitude would find the first chapter 
rather hard. In the third proposition of this 
chapter, an assumption is made which ought 
certainly to have been proved. The author 
virtually confesses this by giving a reference to 
an edition of Euclid where the reader will find 
the missing demonstration. Instead of the 
reference, it would have been preferable to 
insert the proof in a note, as Drew did in the 
later editions of his Conic Sections. Mr. Smith, 
like Messrs. Milne and Davis, has followed the 
example long ago set by Dr. 0. Taylor in 
making no use of the conjugate hyperbola. 
He devotes, however, a page and a half to 
explaining what it is and mentio ning its leading 
properties. As was to be expected, the first four 
chapters occupy far more space than the last 
four. Hie chapter on the sections of a cone is 
very brief, and so is the treatment of curvature. 
More space is given to enharmonic properties, 
and the student will find, either in large or 
small print, most of the leading theorems. I 
The exposition of the subject is excellent; the 1 


diagrams are good and clear, and there is 
ample wealth of both easy and difficult exercises 
for solution. 

The arrangement of his materials which Mr. 
Macaulay has adopted seems at first sight con¬ 
siderably divergent from what, in this oountry, 
we are apt to regard as the orthodox one; but 
in reality the divergence is not so great as it 
looks. He begins with fourteen pages of 
definitions, some of them collected from the 
later pages of the text and thrown together for 
the sake of reference. The first chapter is on 
the form of the ourve. The second, on the 
parabola, gives in fifteen propositions, with 
their corollaries, the chief properties of the 
curve. The exposition is concise—in some oases 
too much so. Take, for instance, Prop. 20. It 
may be permissible to assume in a demonstration 
the leading characteristic of the Wallace line, 
which is now pretty well known; but it is 
hardly fair to a learner to take any other 
property of it which may happen to suit the 
exigencies cf the moment, and merely to tell 
him he will find this property established 
somewhere else. The mode of exposition 
proper to a text-book need not be that suitable 
for an article in a mathematical journal. 
The third chapter discusses the diameters of 
the ellipse, the fourth the diameters and 
asymptotes of the hyperbola, and the fifth the 
general conic. These five ohapters occupy 
about half the book. The sixth chapter gives 
the chief properties of poles and polars; the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth treat bnefly of the 
rectangular hyperbola, the circle of curva¬ 
ture, the right circular cone, and orthogonal 
projection. The tenth and eleventh ohapters, 
which are not intended for beginners, consist of 
miscellaneous theorems and an aooount of 
homographio rows and pencils. The subject 
of imaginary points, which had been previously 
defined in connexion with the diameters of a 
hyperbola, is taken up anew in the tenth 
chapter, and presented to the reader rather from 
an analytical than from a purely geometrical 
standpoint. An extremely useful synopsis of 
the principal properties of the ellipse, with a 
figure on which they can be seen, is given at 
the end of the chapter on the general conic. 
The exercises for solution are numerous, and 
brief hints are occasionally appended of the 
method to be employed. The diagrams are 
well-drawn and clear. 

Miss Scott sub-titles her work “ An Intro¬ 
ductory Account of Certain Modern Ideas and 
Methods in Plane Analytical Geometry.” The 
modem ideas and methods are those that have 
been developed by Cayley, Chasles, Steiner, 
Moebius, Beye, Olebscb, Klein, Hirst, and 
others; and no more acceptable service to 
serious students of geometry could have been 
performed than to give, as Miss Soott has 
done, a lucid and systematic exposition of 
what they have hitherto had to seek in numer¬ 
ous scientific periodicals written in English, 
French, and German. As an acquaintance 
with these methods is useful for the student of 
higher mathematics, and as there is no English 
text-book which affords an adequate discussion 
of them, Miss Scott may claim with justice 
that she has “supplied a felt want.” 
The first chapter explains point and line 
co-ordinates, and brings out very clearly the 
correspondence that exists between the 
geometry which takes the point for primary 
element, and that which takes the straight 
line. The second chapter is on the transforma¬ 
tion of co-ordinates, the third on figures 
determined by four elements, and the fourth on 
the principle of duality. The first paragraph 
of the fourth chapter is a model of how dual 
statements may be set out. The descriptive 
properties of curves are treated in the fifth 
chapter, and the metric properties in the sixth, 


and seventh. The eighth chapter is on 
unicursal curves and curve-tracing, the ninth 
on cross-ratio, homography,[and involution, the 
tenth on projection and linear transformation. 
The eleventh chapter, a specially important 
one, is on the theory of correspondence, and the 
last two treat of the absolute, and invariants 
and oovariants. It is right to add that the 
typography and the diagrams are admirable. 
Miss Soott states that it has not been her 
ambition to add another to the many excellent 
collections of problems already existing, and 
accordingly she has sparingly introduced 
examples for solution. The reader will not 
regret this, for the interest of the book consists 
in the discussion of the various theories. As 
with the examples for solution, so with the 
references to authorities. “Those that do 
appear have been given, some because they are 
perhaps not just in the line of reading that is 
usually followed, some because of special 
felicity of statement, a few for their historical 
interest.” One thing may be notioed with 
regard to the references to foreign souroes— 
namely, that they contain no grammatical 
mistakes such as are too frequently to be found 
in mathematical works. Miss Soott has 
resisted the tendency which seems to beset 
our Transatlantic : leighbours of adding num¬ 
bers of uncouth ana unnecessary technical 
terms to the English language; and she has 
succeeded in producing a scholarly work, which 
does for modern analytical geometry what Mr. 
Lachlan’s treatise does for modern pure 
geometry. 

J. S. M. 


IN MEMOBIAM. 
PBOF. YON BOTH. 


All who are interested in the ancient literature 
of India will have learned with regret that the 
chief of the Vedic scholars of Germany and the 
doyen of the professoriate of Tubingen, passed 
away on the 22nd of last month, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 

Budolf Both was bom at Stuttgart on April 
3,1821. Matriculating at Tubingen, he entered 
upon the regular Wurttemberg course of Pro¬ 
testant theology, but soon began to turn his 
attention to Oriental studies. After taking his 
Ph.D. degree he repaired to Paris. Here he 
came under the stimulating influence of the 
great French Orientalist, Eugene Buraouf, who 
was not merely the only scholar at that time 
possessing a comprehensive acquaintance with 
Yedlic literature, but also a great pioneer 
in Avestio research. Another distinguished 
pupil of those days who owed much to the 
teaching of Buraouf was Prof. Max Muller. 
From Paris Both came over to England, where, 
at the East India House and the Bodleian, 
he devoted himself to the examination and 
copying of Yedic MSS. Betuming to Tubingen 
in 1845, he settled there as Privatdozent for 
Oriental Philology. In the following year he 
published a small volume containing three 
treatises on the Literature and History of the 
Yeda. This was an epoch-making work, and 
became the starting-point of Vedio research. 
The information here given by Both is almost 
entirely based on his study of MS. material; % 
for the only portion of Vedio literature till then 
published was the first eighth of the Bigveda, 
edited a few years before by Bosen; and the 
only aoconnt of the Yedas was the essay pub¬ 
lished in 1805 by Colebrooke, the time pioneer 
of Sanskrit philology. 

In 1848 Both became extraordinary professor. 

In 1856 he was promoted to an ordinary pro¬ 
fessorship, being at the same time appointed 
chief of the university library. He already 
bore among Orientalists a distinguished name, 
which spread the fame of Tubingen to every 
country where the ancient language and 
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literature of India is studied. He had, in 1852, 
published, with valuable elucidations, an edition 
of Yaska’s Nirukta, the most ancient Vedio 
commentary in existence, dating perhaps from 
the fifth oentury B.C. 

The first volume of the great work with 
which Both’s name will ever be associated had 
appeared in 1855. This was the great Sanskrit 
Dictionary printed under the auspices of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. The 
seventh and last volume was not completed 
till 1875, about a quarter of a century after 
the work was first taken in hand. The respon¬ 
sibility for the classical Sanskrit portion of the 
Dictionary was assumed by Dr. Bohtlingk, who, 
from his vast knowledge of the literature of the 
post-Vedio period, was better qualified for the 
work than any other scholar of the time. Both 
undertook the task of dealing with the Vedio 
period. His share not only forms the most 
important and valuable contribution hitherto 
made towards solving the great difficulties of 
Vedic interpretation, but is also the founda¬ 
tion on whioh nearly all subsequent researches 
on the lang u age, institutions, religion, and 
mythology of the Veda are based. Both is, 
therefore, to be regarded as the real founder of 
Vedio philology. 

No man could have been better qualified, 
both by natural gifts and by preparation, for an 
undertaking of suoh magnitude. In him imagin¬ 
ative power was combined with intellectual 
dearness, keenness, and penetration, as well as 
controlled by accuracy of scientific method, 
to a degree perhaps never surpassed among 
scholars. Consoious that his own share in 
the great Dictionary was the work of a 
pioneer, Both anticipated that it would soon 
beoome antiquated. Comparatively little, how¬ 
ever, of the results at which he arrived have 
been upset by the criticism and research of 
younger scholars. There can be no more 
striking evidence of his genius than this. Slay 
later generations never be forgetful of the debt 
whioh Vedic scholarship owes to the labours of 
one of the greatest of the many great scholars 
Germany has produced! 

In the year following the completion of the 
first volume of the lexicon, Both brought out 
his edition of the Atharva Veda in collabora¬ 
tion with his former pupil, the late Prof. 
Whitney, who, as well as Prof. Albrecht Weber, 
contributed much valuable material to the 
Dictionary. 

Of Both’s minor works it is here perhaps 
only necessary to mention his treatise on the 
Atharva Veda in Kashmir (1875), and his metrical 
translations of typical Vedic hymns in associa¬ 
tion with his two pupils, Qeldner and Kaegi, in 
Siebenzig Liedtr des Rigveda (1875). He con¬ 
tributed many important and valuable articles 
to various journals, especially that of the 
German Oriental Society. Clearness, direct¬ 
ness, and conciseness were characteristic of all 
that he wrote. If we could imagine him to have 
set himself to treat of any subject in competition 
with almost any other Sanskritist, Both’s work 
would in all probability have been half the bulk, 
as well as double the value, of that of his 
rival. The one department which particularly 
interested Both in Sanskrit literature, outside 
the circle of Vedio research, was medicine. 
Hence the medical articles in the great Dic¬ 
tionary are from his pen; and his last contri¬ 
bution to the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, published this year, is a notice of an 
Indian edition of a well-known Sanskrit work 
by the medical writer Vagbhafa. 

Both occasionally lectured on the Avesta; 
and several distinguished Zend scholars, such 
as Geldner and Mills, have been his pupils. He 
also contributed some articles on Avestan sub¬ 
jects to the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. In addition to all his other university 
work, Both was in the habit of giving a course 


of lectures every alternate year on the history 
of religions to a large and appreciative audience 
of theologioal students. 

When I spent the summer term at Tubingen, 
nearly ten years ago, I found among the 
members of Both’s Vedio olass an old 
gentleman upwards of sixty years of age. 
Having been one of the professor’s earliest 
pupils, he had returned to Tubingen to continue 
his Oriental studies under his Former teacher 
after an interruption of forty years. This is 
probably a unique experience among professors 
of Sanskrit. 

In accordance with the excellent German 
custom, the jubilee of Both’s degree was 
celebrated two years ago by the publication in 
his honour of a Festgruss, containing contribu¬ 
tions on Oriental subjects from forty-four 
scholars. The list of contributors contains the 
names of nearly all the leading Sanskritists of 
several countries. Almost all of them were his 
former pupils: indeed, probably no Orientalist 
has ever had a larger number of distinguished 
scholars among his disciples. 

Prof. Both read English with ease, and 
greatly appreciated English literature. I once 
presented him with a copy of Andrew Lang’s 
End of Phaeacia, and well remember how 
thoroughly he enjoyed the humour of that 
tale. 

Prof. Both was ennobled by the late King 
of Wiirttemberg, in recognition of his great 
servioes to Oriental scholarship. Many 
academies and societies esteemed it an honour 
to count him among their members. Edinburgh, 
however, seems to have been the only foreign 
university which conferred upon him an 
honorary degree. But a scholar like Both 
oould well dispense with distinctions of this 
kind, nor was he the man to attach much 
importance to them. 

He was a thorough Swabian, possessing the 
somewhat rugged straightforwardness of his 
countrymen. Though he received various 
honourable calls to other seats of learning, he 
refused them all, preferring to spend his life in 
his native land, the birthplace of so many 
famous men of Germany. 

He received foreign visitors at Tubingen 
most hospitably; and many besides myself 
must look back with gratitude to stimulating 
discussions carried on in the great scholar’s 
house, so pleasantly situated on the vine-clad 
slopes of the Neokar. 

Arthur A. Macdonell. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF KASHMIR 
Oamp Jyrna Harg, Kuhmlr: June SO, 1895. 

In a memorial, drawn up by Prof. G. Biihler 
at the last International Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists at Geneva and signed by numerous members 
of the Indian seotion, the hope had been ex¬ 
pressed “ that the Senate of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity would find it possible to allow Dr. 
Stein the necessary leisure for the completion 
of his Notes on the Chronicle of Kashmir,” a 
good deal of the archaeological and other 
information requisite for tins task having 
already been collected by me during previous 
tours in Kashmir. 

With reference to this memorial, and a 
representation on the same subject addressed to 
the Government of India by Col. D. W. K. 
Barr, then Besident in Kashmir, an arrange¬ 
ment was subsequently sanctioned by the 
Punjab University and the Kashmir Darbar, by 
whioh my services have been set free for this 
work for a period of four and a half months 
in eaoh of tire years 1895 and 1896, including 
the annual vacation. The oost of this “depu¬ 
tation ” will be borne jointly by the University 
and the Darbar. 
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Thanks to this liberal arrangement, I have 
now been able to commence the preparation of 
vol. ii. _ of my edition of Kalhxma's Chronicle, 
which is to contain, besides full notes, transla¬ 
tions of the historically important portions 
of the work, as well as introductory chapters 
on the ancient topography and chronology of 
Kashmir. 

A short time before my departure from 
Lahore, I had the good fortune to find in the 
collection of one of the Kashmiri Purohitas there, 
much neglected and previously inaccessible, a 
MS. of the Chronicle whioh possesses con¬ 
siderable value for the constitution of the 
Sanskrit text. In the Introduction of vol. i., 
published in 1892, and noticed at the time in 
the Academy, I had shown that the Codex of 
Bujiinaka BatnakanfAa, on which my edition of 
the text was based—though itself the arohetype 
of all known Qirada MSS. of the Bajatarangini 
—gave proof by its variae lectiones and marginal 
glosses of the contemporary existence of other 
MS. sources besides its own original. 

The Lahore MS., whioh appears to have been 
written about the same period as Batnakanfha’s 
Codex—namely, the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth oentury—certainly goes back to such an 
independent souroe. Though copied by an 
ignorant scribe from $iradii into Devanagari 
characters, and therefore full of blunders of 
transcription, it furnishes a great number of 
valuable new readings, whioh clear up hitherto 
doubtful or wholly unintelligible passages 
throughout the eight Cantos. The chief 
importance of the new MS., however, lies 
in the fact that it supplies many of 
the lacunae, sometimes extending to whole 
verses, which Batnakantha’s Codex shows in 
the last two Cantos, forming in bulk more 
than half of the whole. In view of this circum¬ 
stance, it is fortunate that the losses of leaves 
which the MS. has suffered through careless 
handling, and which amount to about one- 
seventh of the text, occur mostly in the earlier 
Cantos. 

The fact that this MS. was long ago removed 
from Kashmir by one of the owner's ancestors, 
who appears to have emigrated to Lucknow 
about the middle of the last century, helps to 
explain why its text is not represented in any 
of the extant Bajatarangini MSS. of the Valley. 

The textual results obtained by a collation 
of the Lahore MS. will be embodied in the 
Notes of my Second Volume. 

M. A. Stein. 


THE GOD TARTAK. 

Batton-on-Humber. 

From 2 Bangs xvii. 31 we find that “ Nibhaz 
and Tartak,” ’ZB\a(tp ko! ri)v eapBhx, as the LXX. 
call them, were gods of the Avites, the men of 
“Ivah” {ibid, xviii. 34; xix. 13). Schrader 
observes that “ the place has not hitherto been 
pointed out,” and that “ the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions say nothing. . . . about Nibchaz and 
Tartak of the Avvites” {The Cvn. Inscriptioni 
and the Old Test., Eng. edit., vol. i. 276). Nork 
(Die Cotter Syriens, 1842, p. 27) says that 
“ Tharthak means ‘ Darkness,’ ” and, according 
to the Talmud Sanhedrin (fob 63), “ was repre¬ 
sented with an ass’s head.” Turning from 
suoh asinine speculations to the inscriptions, we 
find in Tablet S. 162, 1. 1 mention made of 
“the god Tartakhu.” The first part of the 
line is broken off, and, as appears from the 
context, it read “ the Star of the god Tartakhu.” 
This tablet is well known, since it contains the 
fragment of a Euphratean Planisphere, showing 
Qirtab (Scorpio) as the sign of the eighth 
month. I have reproduced thus fragment in Pro¬ 
ceedings Soc. Bib. Archaeol. (May, 1893, p.332). 
In W.A.I., II. xlix. 48, we read: “ the Star 
Tartakhi”— i.e., “of the Bird 'Khu) 1’arta" 
—“returns. Unrighteously in the land they 
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decree.” Sennacherib is represented (2 Kings 
xviii. 34) as speaking contemptuously of 
Tartak. In W.A.I. II. lviii. 52 we And the 
fullnameof the star and of the god— i.e., “the 
8tar Raclitartakhu,’’ which is placed next to “the 
star of the Eagle ” ( Idkhu ), this latter being 
admittedly Altair. I may observe that there 
are two Eagle-stars in the lists— i.e., (1) Idkhu- 
Zamama (= Aqnila, the constellation), and (2) 
Idkhu, “the Eagle,” a single star (= Altair); 
and we find on reference to Ptolemy’s Star 
Catalogue that both these Eagles reappear in 
it, the constellation being ’AtroC Ao-r/p«r#to j, and 
the principal star in it 4 1*1 toD ptra^piyou 
An/iwpis /taAoUfitros 'Afrit. 

Turning to the Eev. W. Houghton’s admir¬ 
able paper, “ The Birds of the Assyrian Monu¬ 
ments” ( Transactions , Soc. Bib. Archaeol., vol. 
viiL), we find in the general list of Akkadian 
bird-names (p. 135) : Idkhu (= “ the Griffon 

Vulture, Eagles included”); Kasukuddakhu, 
or, aa it may be read, Kaeutardakhu (“Some 
screaming bird of prey ” = “ Beak-talons- 
teariug-bird,” B. B., Jun.); . . . dakhu 
(“Egyptian Vulture"); and a bird whose 
Akkadian name is lost, but which was called in 
Assyrian Khakhar-ili (“The Baven-of-the- 
Gods”); and Karibbarkhdti (“The Antelope 
Attacker”), and which both Delitzsch and Mr. 
Houghton clearly identify with the Lammer- 
gfcier ( Gypaetus barbatus). I think it is clear 
that Raditartakhu (= “ The Snatching-swoop- 
ing-tearing-bird ”) - (in abraded form) the 
Heb. Tartak, and is the lost Akkadian name 
above referred to; and these bird star-gods. 
Idkhu and Tartak, are probably connected 
with the eagle-headed human figure which 
appears on the monuments, and which was 
formerly called “Nisrooh.” 

The next point in the inquiry is the question 
of stellar identification, and here we touch on 
the almost virgin study of the reasons of the 
special locations of the extra-zodiacal constella¬ 
tions in the Greek sphere. In this we find 
three bird-constellations practically together, 
being merely separated by the little Arrow 
(Oistos-8agitta), which is evidently connected 
with them, and is shot among them. 
These are the Swan, the Eagle, and the 
constellation called by the Greeks Afyg. 
This latter, connected in legend with Hermes 
and Orpheus, is apparently in origin an 
Hellenic symbol of the wind; but its chief 
star, “ steel-blue Vega, the zenith-queen of 
the heavenly lyre,” is Al-Nesr-al-Waki (vide 
Ulugh Beigh’s Star Catalogue in voc.), Vultur 
cadent, “ the Falling Grype,” and the Wega of 
the Alphonsine Tables. According to an Arab 
commentator on Ulugh Beigh, the stars t and 
( Lyrae represented the two wings of the 
“ Grype,” by drawing in which he let himself 
swiftly down to the earth; and I think we 
may undoubtedly see in Vega the swooping 
Lammergeier, Baditartakhu, and the god 
Tartak of the Avites. It was customary 
for each town to have a particular patron- 
star— e.g., Dilgan (Capella) was the patron - 
star of Babylon; Dunpa-uddu (Mercury), 
the patron-star of Kharran; and so on. In 
many representations of the constellation 
Lyra, the two figures of lyre and bird are com¬ 
bined. Thus, in Bode’s Uranographia, the 
constellation is called “Vultur et Lyra,” and is 
so figured. I think I have given very strong 
reasons for believing that the constellation 
called by the Greeks Eogonasin (“ the 
Kneeler”), and afterwards very properly 
identified with Herakles, was originally the 
kneeling Gilgames, so connected with the 
Eagle (vide letters in the Academy on “ the 
Eagle of Etan-GOgamos,” January - May, 
1891); and, since Gilgames, as a sun-god, is 
connected with Merodach, we are reminded of 
another aspect of these constellation-figures— 
i.«., the contest between Merodaoh and the 


three demon-birds, as shown on the cylinders, 
which is reproduced in Greek art (vide a 
well-known gem at Florence), in the contest 
between Herakles, armed with bow and arrow 
(= the constellation Sagitta), and depicted 
kneeling on one knee (— Eogonasin), and the 
three Stymphalian birds (= Olor, Aquila, and 
Vultur). 

Bobert Brown, Jun. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Miss Greenhill has presented to the Boyal 
College of Surgeons a MS. lexicon of Greek 
medical terms, in several volumes, compiled by 
the late Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings. The same 
institution has also acquired by purchase, for 
the sum of £70, a skeleton of the Dinornis 
maximus from tbe Canterbury Museum, Christ¬ 
church, New Zealand. 

The date of the annual meeting of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, which is this 
year to be held in Leeds, has been postponed 
from July 17 to July 31, in oonsequenoe of the 
general eleotion. 

A select committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
reform of our present system of weights and 
measures, has unanimously adopted the 
following recommendations: 

“ 1. That the metrical system of weights and 
measures be at once legalised for all purposos. 

“ 2. That after a lapse of two years the metrical 
system be rendered compulsory by Ac; of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“ 3. That the metrical system of weights and 
measures be taught in all publio elementary 
schools as a necessary and integral part of arith¬ 
metic, and that decimals be introduced at an 
earlier period of the sohool curriculum than is the 
case at present.” 

The third international congress of zoologists 
is to be held this year at Leyden, during the 
third week of September, under the presidency 
of Dr. F. A. Jentink, director of the Leyden 
natural history museum. The following scheme 
for the sectional meetings has been arranged: 
(1; General zoology; geographical distribution, 
including the fossil faunas ; the theory of evolu¬ 
tion. (2) Classification of living and extinct 
vertebrates; bionomy; geographical distribu¬ 
tion, including fossil vertebrates. (3) Com¬ 
parative anatomy of living and extinct verte¬ 
brates ; embryology. (4) Classification of living 
and extinct invertebrates; bionomy. (5) En¬ 
tomology. (6) Comparative anatomy and em¬ 
bryology of invertebrates. The last congress 
was held at Moscow in 1892. 

The supplement of the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung for July 6 oontains a long obituary 
notice of Prof. Huxley, contributed by Dr. 
Eugene Oswald. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants. Ninth 
Edition. (Bell.) The eighth edition of this 
indispensable little work was published in 1886, 
and re-issued in 1890. The ninth edition 
exhibits certain changes, chiefly for the better. 
(1) The principle of division of labour, with 
the addition of the names of the specialists, is 
carried further. (2) Some new plants appear, 
of course with the warning of italics. Lupinus 
perennis could not be longer excluded. Falcaria 
vulgaris comes in with a weaker claim. Iris 
tuberusa might have been ejected to make room 
for these: it really has no right to admission. 
(3) The oeDsus-numbers have been recast. (4) 
The shifting of names in accordance with the 
law of priority has entailed many fresh changes. 
Thus Buda now stands in place of Lepigonum, 
Pneumaria of Mertensia, while Schollera is intro¬ 
duced for one Vaccinium, with what must be a 


misprint, Occyooccus. (5) The pamphlet is 
increased by several pages. The “ Explana¬ 
tions ” are longer; and, while Dr. White’s list 
of species and hybrids of Salix is given in the 
text, an alternative list by the Bev. E. F. 
Linton is printed at the end. Valuable as Mr. 
Linton’s arrangement is, we feel that here is 
a precedent set whioh may easily double the 
size of the Catalogue and alter its character. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Academic des Inscriptions has awarded 
the prix Bordin of 3000 francs (£120) to M. 
Haussoullier, of the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 
for his work on the 'A (hjecdcov IIoAmla. 

We may notice together the two last 
numbers of the Classical Review (David Nutt). 

For June, Mr. A C. Clark examines 
afresh the curious question of the authenticity 
of two MSS. of the Letters of Cicero to Attious, 
which are asserted to have been used by the 
sixteenth century French scholar, Simeon 
Dubois or Bosius—with a result very unfavour¬ 
able to his veracity ; Mr. F. B. Jevons makes 
an interesting contribution to folk-lore, based 
upon the ancient Greek legislation regarding 
funerals; the Bev. Walter Lock supports 
the interpretation of *<piWr«ia in Aristotle’s 
Poetics as “simply any event in which any 
agent’s intention is overruled to produoe an 
effeot which is the direct opposite of that 
intention ” ; Dr. E. A. Abbott criticises some 
statements in the posthumous volume of 
Lightfoot’s Biblical essays, relating to the 
testimony of Irenaeus about Polycarp; Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare amends the story of the 
death of Judas given in Acts from the 
Armenian and Georgian versions, supported 
by Papias; and Mr. S. B. Platner examines 
the classical usage of punctum and momentum. 
Under archaeology, there are several import¬ 
ant articles. Prof. Furtwangler replies to 
criticisms on his reconstruction of the Athene 
Lemnia of Pheidiaa and his explanation of the 
Parthenon sculptures; Mr. Cecil Smith, with 
an illustration, explains a red-figure cantharos 
in the British Museum, illustrating the myth 
of Ixion; and Mr. E. B. Sikes maintains—in 
opposition to the view that Nike was originally 
an abstraction from Athena—that, while Niks 
was a late conception, Athena Nike was still 
later, and that the goddess of victory cannot 
have originated, either at Athens or elsewhere, 
from an aspect of Athena. 

For July, Mr. J. Donovan—in continuation 
of a former paper on Greek jussives—now 
begins an examination of German theory on 
the subject; Mr. C. D. Chambers—in reply to 
Mr. Donovan—supports Prof. E. A. Sonnen- 
sohein’s classification of conditional sentences 
in Greek; Mr. F. C. Conybeare quotes 
an old Armenian version of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Abercius, of which the fragmentary 
original was recently discovered by Prof. 
W. M. Bamsay, with the object of suggesting 
from it some emendations of the Greek text; 
Prof. J. B. Mayor continues his critical notes 
on the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria; 
Mr. J. Gow contributes Horatiana and Mr. 
Herbert Bichards Catulliana ; and Prof. 
B. Seymour Conway mentions a new Pelignian 
inscription, of which one line runs famel inim 
loujir = “ servus et liber [tus P].” Among the 
reviews we may'specially mention; Waddell’s 
monumental edition of the Parmenides of 
Plato, by Mr. B. D. Hicks; Hilgard’s edition 
of the Greek grammarian. Choeroboscus, by 
Prof. E. G. Sihler, of New York; and Postgate’s 
new critical edition of the Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum, by Mr. T. W. Jackson. 
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fine art. 

MYCENAEAN ART. 


Two or three recent meetings of the Academie 
.es Inscriptions have been devoted to a die 
cnsaion of the art commonly called 1 
oenaean.” 

_The subject was introduced by Dr. Helbig, 
of Borne, who is a foreign associate of the 
Academic. He began by contesting the 
received opinion of archaeologists, that 
art originated in Greeoe, for the following 
reasons: (1) As M. Pettier has rightly 
observed, the Mycenaean monuments un¬ 
doubtedly made in the Peloponnese—such as 
the funerary stelae, the Gate of the Lions, the 
fresco of the bull, &o.—are far inferior in 
workmanship to those masterpieces among the 
movable objects which might have been 
imported from abroad; for example, the 
dagger blades worked ad intarsio, the handles 
of the mirrors, the gold seals, &c.; (2) the 
technical process, often of a complex nature, 
which characterise Mycenaean art—such as 
the tnfam'o on metal, the glass-ware, the 
pottery, the sculpture in gold and stone—are 
not to be found in the authentic monuments 
of Hellenic art that immediately follow the 
Mycenaean period; (3) there is no connexion 
between the Mycenaean style and that of the 
Dipylon, which replaced it in Greece proper 
—it is impossible to admit that the same 
people who had produced the soenes full of 
life on the cups from Amyclae could have 
degenerated to the geometric silhouettes of 
the Dipylon style; (4) the Mycenaean artists 
owe much of the elements of their decoration 
to a maritime fauna, showing that fl.KW 
occupied an important part in the life of the 
P 80 !" 6 - 8n°h was not the case with the early 
Greeks. The narrative portions of the Homeric 
epics prove that the Greeks of that time did 
not practise fishing nor eat fish; (5) Mycenaean 
objects have been found in certain regions 
which the Greeks only reached long after the 
*L he Mycenaean period-Egypt, 8ioily, 
Italy, Sardinia, Spain. According to the 
Homeno epics, the arts and commerce were 
mi a condition altogether primitive: there are 
no indications that the Greeks exported the 
products of their industry. 

All the facts relating to Mycenaean art 
correspond, on the other hand, very well with 
what we know of the Phoenicians. It can be 
shown that the elaborate technical processes 
mentioned above were known to the Phoe¬ 
nicians^ as early as the fifteenth century 
B.c. The general character of Mycenaean art 
resembles closely that of the purest Phoe¬ 
nician art. The Phoenicians were devoted to 
fishing from a remote antiquity: Sidon means 
fishing village ; fishes were a prominent 
object of worship in Phoenicia. It is oertain 
that, in all the regions where Mycenaean 
objects have been found, the Phoenicians were 
already settled, at least as traders. Finallv 
the indications supplied by the Homeric epics 
about the industry and trade of the Phoe- 
nimans go back to the Mycenaean epoch. 
After tiie tenth century, it was no longer 
8idon but Tyre that took the lead among 
Phoenician cities. But the epic poets nev<£ 
mention Tyre, but Sidon only, which proves 
that they followed a tradition older than the 

£>; h „ < T tU 7v. : “ to “7. * tradition 

dating from the Mycenaean epoch. From all 
these arguments, Dr. Helbig inferred that the 
M-oaUed Mycenaean art is nothing else than 
Phoenician art of the seoond millenium b o 
_ i? the discussion that followed, MM 
Bertrand, Perrot, Collignon, Bavaisson, Dieula- 
foy, Phihpse Berger, Breal, H. Weil, De 
vogue, and Glermont-Ganneau took part 
M. Bavaisson demonstated, from 
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reproducing the human figure according to the 
works of Mycenaean art, that thisart was 
based on a principle altogether different to 
of “ 10em ? la and Assyria, and also to that 
of Egypt, a principle which is found nowhere 
outside Greece, and whioh is characterised, 
above all, by an energetio effort to express, by 
forms of excessive slimness and flexibility, the 
ideas of heroic strength and activity. This 
peculiar aesthetic morphology, which is 
essentially preserved through all periods of 
Ureek art, finds its most ancient expression in the 
objects discovered at Mycenae, Vaphio, Spata, 

, T1 *? re are to be seen in museums, 
notably at the Louvre, a large number of 
objects, hitherto little studied, whioh are 
examples much more elementary of this manner 
of seeing and working, and whioh take us 
back to a period far more remote. Among the 
most striking and instructive of these may be 
cited the vases painted in the style commonly, 
but improperly, called geometrical, and 
ornamented with figures of men and horses of 
the strangest character, which were discovered 
some while ago near a gate of Athens (the 
Dipylon), and at Cape Colias. But where is 
the cradle of primitive Greek art to be looked for ? 
Neither m Ana Minor nor in Egypt, but rather 
—as M. Bavaisson maintained ten years ago—in 
the mountains and valleys of Northern Greece 
which formed the most ancient Thrace, where 
mythology placed the favourite residence of the 
Hellenic gods, where poetry described most of 
the heroes as being born, where the beginnings 
, . a* well as of science and philosophy are 

laid, in the persons of Hyperborean Apollo (the 
P a “? n °f Athens) and his priest Orpheus. 

M. Collignon accepted, with some reserve- 
tions» Dr. Helbig*a theory. Phoenician influ¬ 
ence is acknowledged about the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c., and also in the Homeric epoch; why, 
then, should not this influence be admitted to 
h?Ti 6 during 1116 intervening period ? 

Still, Dr. Helbig s theory is too absolute ; and 
it seems to ignore the existence of a native 
Achaean industry. Some of the precious things 
found at Mycenae were undoubtedly made on 
the spot. He believed that there was also a 
native pottery. This opinion he supported by 
various technical arguments; and he further 
argued that, if a Phoenician origin for the 
pottery be granted, it would be difficult to 
account for the subsequent development of the 
geometrical style. For the geometrical style 
could be referred, to a oertain extent, to the 
Mycenaean manufacture. 

M. Dieulafoy thought that Myoenaean art 
had borrowed largely from both Phoenicia and 
Egypt, and indirectly from Chaldaea. It is in 
the ornamentation that Egyptian influence 
predominates: the rosettes, the palmettos, the 
meanuers are literal copies; such a ceiling as 
that of Orchomenus would not cause surprise 
if found among the tombs of Thebes. The 
soulpture, on the other hand, suggested the 
seal-engraving of Chaldaea. But, beside these 
resemblances, there are also differences strongly 
marked, which attest the share that the 
inhabitants.of Greeoe, of the Archipelago, and 
of the coast of Asia Minor, took in the elabora¬ 
tion of Myoenaean art. Moreover, between 
Mycenae and Sidon there was something more 
than contact and borrowing: there was union 
so frequent and dose that the average type of 
the Greek population became changed—from 
blond to brown. 

M. Perrot gave his reasons for continuing to 
mamtom the commonly received view. M. de 
Vogue offered some observations almost entirely 
favourable to Dr. Helbig’s theory. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXCAVATIONS ON THE ROMAN WALL. 

South Shield.: July IS, 1SBS. 

Excavations have been going on at Aescia 
dimngthe past three or four weeks. Among 
other things, the west gateway has been cleared. 
Nothing of importance has as yet been dis¬ 
covered, with the exception of the fragment of 
the circular base of a sepulchral inscription, 
on which is the word tomolavit ( = tumulavit). 
used probably in a sentence like \PaUr~\ 
tomolavit [filium], 

Bobebt Blair. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in preparation 
a Life of the late Ford Madox Brown, written 
by his grandson, Mr. F. M. Hueffer, and to be 
illustrated with reproductions of several of his 
pictures. 

. A-vouxcnox of pictures illustrating moving 
incidents in the life of Queen Victoria, with 
descriptive text, will be given as a pictorial 
supplement in the monthly part for Augast of 
Cassell*8 Saturday Journal. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to issue the 
second part of reproductions from the Paris 
Salons of 1895. Among the piotures given are 

Stella Maris,” by the author-artist Mme. 
Demont-Breton, M.D.; Tixier’s allegory, 

Spring and M. G. Gallot’s » Sleep.” 

The following pictures have been purchased 
for the National Gallery: a group of portraits, 
life-size, known as “The Wine Contract,” by 
G. van den Eeokhout; a pioture by J. C. 
Ibbetaan, representing ‘ ‘ Smugglers on the 
£*£ “d a “St. Sebastian,” by 

Matteo di Giovanni of Siena, painted in 
tempera and unvarnished. 

Mr. C. Gassiot, master of the Vintners’ 
Company, has presented to the Guildhall 
Art Gallery a picture by the late J. B. Herbert, 
entitled “ The Youth of Our Lord.” 

. With reference to the proposal for purchas¬ 
ing for the Guildhall Art Gallery, Holbein’s 
famous picture of the Barber-Surgeons. Sir 
Francis Cook has offered to contribute £500, 
provided that the remainder of the sum required 
is raised during the next six months. 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Somerset Archaeological Society will be held 
at Bath, beginning on July 23, under the 
presidency of Mr. H. Duncan Skrine. 

. The new Communal Museum at Amsterdam 
18 J® be opened on September 14, with an 
exhibition of contemporary art, to which 
foreigners are invited to contribute. The 
exhibition will include painting, sculpture, 
architecture, design, and lithography. The 
municipality offer six gold medals as prizes, to 
be awarded by a jury. 


The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 
. contains two important papers. Mr. William H. 
Goodyear shows, with the help of two plate* 
and other illustrations, that the Maison Carrie 
at Nimes is constructed with the optical refine¬ 
ment of ourved horizontal lines, hitherto con¬ 
sidered peculiar to the Parthenon and other 
Greek temples of the fifth or sixth oentury b.o. 
He also ^ affirms that similar curves can be 
detected in the temple courts at Karnak, Luxor, 
and Edfu. The Bev. John P. Peters gives the 
first detailed account we have seen, from the 
point of view of archaeology, of the A mericau 
excavations at Nippur in Babylonia. The 
article is illustrated with three plates and a 
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large number of plans and drawings in the 
text. Mr. Peters deals chiefly with the Ziggnrat 
or temple hill, which he regards as a conven¬ 
tional mountain inhabited by the deity, corre¬ 
sponding to the Holy of Holies in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. He finds a further correspondence 
between two conical solid towers and the 
columns called Jaohin and Boaz, to which he 
assigns a phallic symbolism. With regard to 
the date of the work, he finds evidence that 
(he earliest constructions on the site may have 
been erected as early as 6000 b.c., and that 
civilisation from that time onwards had been 
practically continuous, Strata above this lowest 
level can be dated consecutively from inscribed 
bricks. The oldest platform is that of the 
Akkade dynasty, beginning with Sargon 
(3800 b.c.); next above is a platform of 
Ur-gur, the character of whose bricks is very 
distinct; then we have the work of Kadaahman- 
Turgn (1257 B.c.); and, finally, the great 
reconstruction undertaken byMeli-Shiha, whom 
Prof. Hilprecht now identifies with Ashur- 
banipal of Assyria (669 B.c.). Mr. W. Max 
Muller, of Philadelphia, contributes an inter¬ 
esting obituary of Brugsch-Pasha; and the 
summary of archaeological discoveries, com¬ 
piled by Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, 
the managing editor, is as full and valuable as 
ever. 


MUSIC. 

“ TANNHAUSER ” AT CO VENT GARDEN. 
This opera, announced several times during the 
season, was at length produced on Monday 
evening. It was, in many ways, an interesting 
performance. The Paris version was given for 
the first time. In the opening Yenus scene the 
master shows us how skilfully he oould graft 
his new style on to the old : a dangerous ex¬ 
periment, but one which proved successful. 
The power, imagination, ana gorgeous colour¬ 
ing of the ballet music, and the passion, the 
delicacy of the Yenus music, render the opening 
scene highly impressive. In one of his letters 
Wagner, refering to Berlioz, touching up an 
aid opera, declares that he would have done 
far better to write a new one. The circum¬ 
stances, however, under which Wagner revised 
his “ Tannhauser ” were peouliar : it had been 
accepted by the Paris Opera, and the composer 
was forced to comply with the regulations and 
provide a ballet. Yet, in spite of this addition, 
the opera failed. The recent sucoess of 
the work at Paris has, however, fully atoned 
for that failure. In 1861, party spirit ran high: 
the Parisians cannot be said to have disliked 
the work; they simply would not liisten to it. 
"Tannhuoser” was sung for the first time at 
Covent Garden in French. It is natural that one 
should prefer it in German; but we have bad 
“ Die Meistersinger ” in Italian, and there is no 
valid reason why “Tannhauser” should not be 
performed in French. Mme. Adini impersonated 
Yenus: her conception of the part was becoming, 
though her singing left much to desire. M. 
Alvarez proved, vocally, a good Tannhauser; 
his render-tag of the part, however, lacked 
intensity. His weakest moment was towards 
the close of the second act; later on he im¬ 
proved. Miss Eames sang the Elisabeth 
music artistically ; but she should learn a lesson 
from Mme. Albani, whose interpretation of the 
part is always so dramatic and emotional. An 
apology was made for M. Maurel, the Wolfram, 
and his singing in the first two acts was 
certainly far from satisfactory; in the third 
act, however, he was heard to greater advan¬ 
tage. His acting throughout was dignified 
and effective. M. Plamjon as the Landgraf 
displayed many excellent qualities. Signor 
Mandnelli conducted skilfully, though he was 
at times forced to look after the vocalists rather 


than the music. The sudden death of Mr. 
Carrodus has removed from the orchestra a 
leader of ability, on Monday one could feel 
that a strong hand had ceased to exert its 
influence. 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

M. de Greet gave the first of three pianoforte 
recitals, at St. James’s Hall, on Saturday after¬ 
noon. In the matter of pianoforte playing the 
season now drawing to a close has been unusually 
brilliant; and judging from his first concert, we 
cannot say that the latest comer has eclipsed 
his rivals. M. de Greef is a sound and intelligent 
player, but his reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C sharp minor lacked poetry. The opening 
movement seemed cold, and the Allegretto was 
interpreted with a certain abruptness that 
marred the plaintive charm of the music. The 
Finale was the best of the three movements. 
Handel’s Yariations, bearing on the programme 
the somewhat silly title of “ Le Forgeron 
Harmonieux,” was not rendered with sufficient 
breadth and dignity. There was some excellent 
playing in Mendelssohn’s Yariations Serieuses, 
but they were interpreted in too academical a 
style. To-day M. de Greef’s second programme 
includes the “ Appassionata ” Sonata and the 
Etudes Sympi oniques, two works which 
will thoroughly test all his powers. And 
after hearing him a second time, we shall be 
better able to decide as to his merits. Past 
experience bids one beware of hasty judg¬ 
ment. 

M. Marix Loevensohn gave a oonoert at St. 
James’s Hall, on Thursday afternoon. He 
played two movements from Bubinstein’s “Cello 
Concerto” in D minor. He has a powerful 
tone and fair execution ; his intonation, how¬ 
ever, is not always pure. The slow movement 
was tastefully rendered. But why did he not 
select something more interesting '< Concertos 
with pianoforte accompaniment, even when the 
musio is attractive, are never satisfactory. 
Miss Ada Orossley sang Beethoven’s ‘ ‘ In Quests 
Tomba ” and a Dolby Ballad. She has a fine 
and well-trained mezzo-soprano voice, but her 
singing is rather cold. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sox, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Hbywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New Yobk, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Mill ward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, C. Fulton, R. Pardon, 
J. Cross, G. W. Cockburn, May, Harry Nicholls; Misses 
C. Brooke, A llestrce, Barton, N. Comstock._ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester, Arthur 
Playfair, and Edward Righton ; Mesdames Lena Ashwell, 
Ettie Williams, Alice Mansfield, and Fanny Brough. At 
7.60, A PRACTICAL JOKER. ___ 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Charles Sugden, Wyes, Nye Chart, H. O. 
Cl&rey, Fawcett, A. Vane Tempest, Draycott, H. Sturge, W. 
Checsman, F. Macdonnell, G. W. Anson ; Misses Granville, 
Helena Dacre, Nancy Noel, Orford, F. Dillon, Mrs. John 
Wood. At 8 , A NEAR SHA VE.__ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.25, THE HOME SECRETARY. 
Last Night. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, 
Mr. Chas. Brookfield, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. H. de Lange, 
Mr. D. S. James and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Julia 
Neilson, Miss Maudo Millett, Miss Dolores Drummond, and 
Miss Mary Moore. 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Augustin Daly. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, Augustin Daly’s Company, 
including Miss Ada Rehan, in MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT'S 
DREAM. James Lewis, George Clarke, Frank Worthing, 
John Craig, Herbert Gresham, Sidney Herbert; Miss Sybil 
Carlisle, Miss Maxine Elliot. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
8eymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns Jamos, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Charles Danby; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Barnett, Sherman, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, F. Ward, 
H. Lee. Binden, and Ellaline Terriss. _ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and H. Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. Wilmot. 

NIGHTLY, at 7.30, the successful go-as-you-please 
Musical Come dy, THE LADY SLAVEY, by George Dance. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, FEDORA. Last Night. Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Hallard, Mr. Maurice, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Thomas; 
Mrs. Bancroft , Miss Hilda Hanbury, Mrs. Treo : _ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Mario Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hod son, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Collette, Gregory, 
Cannon, Fairfax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lottie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden Collin, Eric Lewis, L. D’Orssy, 
Farren-Soutar, J. Le Hay, W. Blakeley. _ 

PRINCE^OF WALES* THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 3 and 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Philp, Vernon, Kelly, Thorne, Roxborough, and W. H. 
Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, L. Scarlo, C. Jocks, 
S. Jerome, A. Newton, Ellerslie, Ford, Ellas Dee, Kitty 
Loftus. At 7.60, A WOMAN’ S CAPRICE._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PAS8PORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tully, Grace Lane, Edith 
Milton, and Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke 8tophens, 
Alfred Maltby, Compton Coutts, J. L. Mackay, Cecil Ram¬ 
say, R. Blunt, and G. Guld ens. At 8.15, A WO MAN’8 NO. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. L. Brough, Mr. J. 
Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farouhar, Mr. R. Harwood, Mr. Power ; 
MissM. A. Victor, Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfroy, Miss 
E. Beriuger. At 8.30, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


ASPECTS of JUDAISM. Being Six- 

teen Sermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE 
G. MONTEFIORE. Fcap. 8vo f 3s. 6d. net. 

The TIMES.—** The doctrines advocated, with much charm 
of Btylo, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but 
such as arc shared and honoured by all who care for religion 
and morality as those terms are commonly understood in 
t he Wester n world.”___ 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—New Volumes. 

A SHORT MANUAL of COMPARA¬ 
TIVE PHILOLOGY for CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By 
P. GILES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10 b. 6d. _ 

THE THEORY and PRACTIOE of 

COUNTER-IRRITATION. By H. CAMERON GILLIES, 
M.D. 8 vo. 6s. uet._ ___ 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. 

POCKET EDITION.—Volume I. 

HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old 

_Face. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. 

POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 

THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard 

HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
Fcap. 9m. is. Oft. 

THE LITERARY WORLD.- “Tho story is amusing 
th roughout .Mr. Gibson’s illustrations arc perfect." 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NO VELS—New VoV 

MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET 

CASTLE. By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Illus- 
! rated by F. H. Townsend. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE SAINTS BURY. Crown 8vo. 3s. (id. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volumes. 

DEFOE. By W. Minto.—STERNE. By 

H. D. TRAILL. —HAWTHORNE By HENRY 
JAMES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6tl. 

MACMI LLAN & CO.. LOSDON. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

NO. J73.—CoNTXXTS. 

I. DEPRESSION CORRECTED. 

II. ARCHERY. 

III. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 

IV. BATESON ON VARIATION of ORGANIC LIFE. 

V. THE WORKS of ROBERT LOUIS 8TEVEN80N. 

VI. PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. 

VIL LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

VIII. MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR on the FOUNDATIONS of 
BELIEF. 

IX. ADAM SMITH and his FRIENDS. 

X. A POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

London: Lonqxans, Green A Go. 


NOW READY. Price £2 2s. 

PAHERI {Edition de Luxe), 

FORMING FIRST VOLUME OF 

WALL DRAWINGS OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT* 

By J. J. TYLOR, F.S.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

To be obtained from Mr. QUARITOH, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL & CO, or 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
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*»• 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

HARRIS CHAIR OF PHY8ICS. 
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,w? t nS5??^». t0 rr 0C ^ ,py , Ch * lr * whi ch has been newly 
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'i°“ ld n b j fddrewed to the Dean of the College, Bloomsbury Square^ 
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____C. R. Hodgson, B.A., Secretary. 
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Dublin U parU,:u,J * r!1 “PP'J s “»RrAnr, K. c. fin. I., Staphen's Grtxn, 


T IBRARY ASSOCIATION of 

X-A UNITED KINGDOM. 


the 


Presideut-Tlie MARQUESS of DUFFERIX and AVA, K.P., O.C.B. 

Tlie EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIATION 
will be held in CARDIFF from SEPTEMBER loth to l.Jth iuclunve. 
Pj»pers will be read on various Subjects relating to Library Legislation, 
Library Management, and Bibliography. The Council will be glad to 
receive offers of Papers, intimation of which should be forwarded at 
once to the Hon. Secretary. MSS. must be submitted to the Council 
for approval not later than August nth. 

2 ", Hanover Square, W. J. Y. W. Mac A lister, Hon Sec. 


('VXFORD MAN, B arris ter-at-Law, re- 

y~f quire* LITERARY WORK, Book Reviewing, position u 
Li brarian, Secretary, 4c., or would undertake Musical or Dramatio 
Criticism.—Write Oxonian, East Park House, Southampton. 


QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL. near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1383, to provide Education i 
for GcnUemen s Sons in Preparation for Universities. Armv, 4c„ o.i 
definite Church principles. Fees: £88 per snnum (Sons of Clersy- 
men, £G 0 ); Day Boys, 21 guineas. CWucal and Modem sides. 1 
Scholarships, £40 to &*), July 31st.-Rev. T. F. Hobsom, M A.. Wai-dcn, 


■ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LA8T 

All WEEK.—The EXHIBITION wUl CLOSE on Uu EVENING 
of MONDAY, Adoust 3th. 

P OYAL ACADEMY of AETS.— 

-Lt EVENING EXHIBITIOX.— The EXHIBITION will h9 
OPEN in the EVENING from MONDAY'. Jclt »th, to MONDAY, 
Acorsr 3th (Bank-Holiday), from 7.30 to 10 30. Admkeioo «d. 
Catalogue 6d.—On BANK-HOLIDAY the admission throughout the 
day will bo 6d. On other days it will be as usual. 

The Autotype Coipany, Mon, 

Renowned for the excellence of its prooen of hiqh-clut 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading PnbUBhenL 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engtaving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwirt 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn { 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Oulese, 
R.A., Pettio, R.A., Princep. R.A., &c., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can bo seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for Its display of Coplee of celobrsted Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. _ 

The Autotype Fine - Art Catalogue, of 

181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Antotypes, poet 
free, Oxi Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDOtf. 

MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO * 

-J'*- 1 - ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O.i 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, • 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
loading London Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection ol Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 

Messrs DRUMMOND 4 CO.supply the oheapest and best Processa 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants df 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in theinvestigatioh 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original I/SS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Booh Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices : 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT OARDEN, LONDON 


A ETIST and WIFE, Exhibitors R.A., 

■La. can RECEIVE SEVERAL AMATEUR8 requiring assistance 
in Sketching into their delightful COUNTRY HOUSE. Picturesque 
grounds and neighbourhood. Many advantages. Inclusive terms. 
Four Guineas YVeekly.—Address Landsc-afe, Willing's, Piocadllly. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, magazines, books, 

V 4c.—KING. 8ELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printera 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for pnutiog 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence N ew 
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Facilities upon the premises for E litorial Offices,free. Advcrtisi eg 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Conti If tb »o* AUGUST, 1895. 

1. 8CYLLA or CHARYBDIS? Chaps. VII.—IX. 

II. LE ROI EST MOBT. 

HI. THE PASSING of PHILIP II. 

IV. MEXICAN HOSPITALITY. 

Y. LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871—1883. 

VI. THE KING of FOULA. 

VII. SLIGHT RECOLLECTIONS of THREE GREAT 
MEN. 

Vffi. A RUSSIAN WRITER. 

IX. ROSE AYLMER’S GRAVE. 

X. CRANFORD’S SOUVENIRS. 

XI. CAB’S FATHER. 


A SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY OF 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

" The book is one to be read. It is interesting as a story 
admirable as a Btndy of Dutch character, and it is instinct 
with spiritual intention. Mr. Maarten Maartens is ono of 
the most interesting personalities among contemporary 
writers of fiction. His work is individual in its simplicity 
and significance, its blend of ouaintness, and elevation of 
sentimont. It has all the high finish of Dutch art, and its 
luminousness of effect .”—Daily News. 

11 There is in this novel the same precise and delicate 
character-drawing, lofty thought, wide humanity, and 
Rkilfnl delineation of oddity, as in * Clod’s Fool* and ‘An 
Old Maid’s Love.* ”— World. 


A NEW NOVEL NOW BEADY. 

BEWITCHED. 

A Love Story. 

By EMILY BENNETT. 

In 2 volfl., crown 8vo. 

*'In all respects an excellent story. The stylo of the 
writer iB bright and spirited; and the pages abound in 
passages which are always amusing, alike as regards inci¬ 
dent and the way of telling it.”— Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 

WIL.DER8MOOR. By C. L 

ANTROBU8. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A singularly original and powerful story. The strange 
complications are contrived with remarkable ingenuity and 
recounted in such masterly wise as to constitute a perfectly 
symmetrical narrative, replete with thrilling and unfiagging 
interest. We cannot too cordially recommend’this book to 
the novel-reading public .”—Duly Telegraph. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

New Edition. Each Story Complete in One Volume. 

Crown 8vo, in red cloth, gilt side, 2s. 6d.; or bound in green 
cloth, 2s. each. 

THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE- 

EAST LYNNE. 

THE CHANNINHS. 

MBS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 

The remaining Stories will follow, in style, in 
Monthly Volumes. 


Biohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publuhent in Orlinuy to Bn Majesty the Ouetn. 


CHAPMAN Sc HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. Ac. 

THE CRIMEA in 1854 and 1894. By 

Genoral Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.O.B. With 
numerous Illustrations by Colonel the Hon. W. J. COL¬ 
VILLE, C.B. Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 16s. 

" Palpitatc* with interest. It has all the exactitude of Napier’i 
‘Peninsular War’....but it also breathe* a human feeling from every 
page... .Vivacity, thought, descriptive j»ower, analytioal skill are to bo 
found in every chapter."— Daily Vhronicle. 

ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

FRENCH MEN and FRENCH MANNERS. 

With an Introduction, " Paris and its Inhabitants.” 
By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of *' An Englishman 
in Paris.” Largo crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" Excellent reading_Mr. Vaudam has all the qualifications neces¬ 

sary to fit him for making one civilisation acquainted with another : 
a quick eye, an excellent memory, a considerable knowledge of human 
nature, a very pleasant though undistinguished style, and iiul>ounded 
self-coufideuce. A man possessing these qualities, ami using them to the 
full in writing about Paris, could not produce a dull book if he tried— 
and it is needless to siy that Mr. Vaudam has made no such attempt." 

The Realm. 

COLONEL FRANCIS C. MAUDE. V.C.. C.B. 

FIVE TEARS in MADAGASCAR. By 

Colonel FRANCIS C. MAUDE, V.C., C.B. With a 
Portrait of Queen Ranavalona III. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

'* Colonel F. C. Maude’s book, * Five Years in Mudajara»car,' should be 
consulted by all who would understand the present situation of affairs 
in that island. His own experience of Malagasy life,official and other¬ 
wise. demonstrates in a very useful way the problem of the country’s 
future and the task France has un Jertaken."— Yorkshire rott. 


H. HEATHCOTE 8TATHAM. 

ARCHITECTURE for GENERAL READERS 

a Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives of 
Architectural Design. With an Historical 8ketch by 
H. H. STATHAM, Fellow of the Institute of Architects, 
Editor of the Builder. With upwards of 250 Illustra¬ 
tions drawn by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

" A very excellent and complete treatise — We have found the l>ook 

at once instructive and pleasant to read.It supplies a real want, 

and supplies it very fully."— Times. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

THOUGHTS on LIFE. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Selected by ROBERT DUNCAN. With a Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d.; in paper covers, 
la. [Noiv reidu. 

MRS, FULLER MAITLAND. 

PAGES from the DAT-BOOK of BETHIA 

HARDACBE. By ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘“Bethia Hardaore’ is strikingly original—It lulls us into pleasant 
day dreams or tempts ns to speculative reverie. Its interest is peren¬ 
nial ; yet it is so far a book of the season, that it is a fitting summer 
companion when one iB musing on the seashore, lulled by the murmur 
of the tidal waves, or on some garden lawn whers the dancing foliage 
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SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1895. oontrol over his staff as might be wished, from some other writer much less competent, 
vr 4910 - a . A good deal of overlapping is no doubt They contain a good deal of curious infor- 

xio. new aertes. inevitable in a work written by so many matron, but its aocunurr is often question- 

Thk Editor cannot undertake to return, or hands, and is not perhaps an unmixed able. Holinahed and Stow are cited more 

to oorresaond with the writere of reieeted . ; nor . “ U much be re ? retted ^at than once as authorities for statements 

tV** V the opuuons expressed in different parts relating to the twelfth and thirteenthcen- 

usassmscnpt. 0 f the same chapter are not always in turies, and in general the writer shows 

R to particularly requeeted that all business harmony. What is really a serious fault hardly any real acquaintance with sources 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, is, that very often the writers have been earlier than those of the Tudor reigns. 
b-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, aUowed to contradict each other’s state- The writer touches on many matters that 

and not to the Editor. ments with regard to plain questions of are elsewhere dealt with by his better 

fact that admit of easy determination, informed collaborators, whom he frequently 

.=====---r . However, when all deductions are made, contradicts: for instance, he regards Sir 

the book is one which no future student of John Mandeville as a real person, while 
LITERATURE. English history can afford to neglect. Mr. 0. R. Beazley gives the correct account 

II Root*I. Evor The opening chapter treats of “ England of the work that passes under that name. 

tmm at the P Annin Pnlimnn Tuva* before English.” With Mr. Owen The literary quality of these articles may 

S^g.^itoT^Induatry, Oo^e^e,’ ^wards’saocount of Celtic BritainthereU be seen from tie following sample (vol. ii* 
Sde^Literatare, and MannwTfrom httIe . ^ /ound, except that he p. 565): 

the Earliest Times to the Present Day. occasionally presentsiwith.too.little.caution -A large, literature had sprung up, not only 
Varinnn wJtm v._ tt ethnological and other theories which are of chronicles, scientific and philosophical 


m anus crip t. 

R is particularly requested that all business 
Utters regarding the supply of the paper, 
bfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Social Enqlahd ”: a Record of the Pro¬ 
gress of the People in Religion, Laws, 
Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, 
Science, Literature, and Manners, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. 


ethnological and other theories which are of ohronioles, scientific and philosophical 
not universally accepted by scholars. The treatises, religious works, and others of an 


p. 565) : ’ 

“A large, literature had sprung up, not only 
of chronicles, scientific and philosophical 


dWtl T n _ rp - not universally accepwu uy scuoiars. xne religious worn, ana otners ol an 

. fi/j V , T tt , rT mt> sections on Celtic religion, heathen and equally solid character, but the novel, as we 

tote Accession of Wwordl. V®1. II Christian, by Mr. R.Williams, are interest- **-*>•. • work of fiotion-was well 

From the Accession of Edward I. to the ■ .to , - .. developed.” 


Uhnstian, by Mr. K.-Williams, are mtereet- 
| ing, but the writer is far from being 
sufficiently critical in his attitude towards 


%Zh at £l™vn1 MTTT-r * STW 4. Writer b to tatog 

tks A«J.*i** If nJ.il. ttttt tiL idh. sufficiently critical in his attitude towards In the two chapters relating to the reign of 
If frSu V IL 1 th the traditional fancies of Welsh antiquaries. Elizabeth the sections on “Manners and 

* i'Jesee is.) He talks, for example, of the three orders Costumes ” and on “ Social Life ” are written 

The elaborate description above transcribed of “ Druids, Bards, and Ovates ”—the last by Miss M. Bateson, and are well done, 
from the title-page of this work renders it name being, as is well known, a jumble The only writer whose contributions ex- 


j z tt t. tttt i ji r> .i sumcienuy critical in ins airaiuae towaras 

If °f (r the traditional fancies of Welsh antiquaries. 


of Elisabeth. (Cassells.) 

The elaborate description above transcribed 


into four chapters, representing as many actually written by that stupid compiler, of Mr. Hughes’s articles from any technical 
periods of time, and that within the limits but the forgery of the too ingenious Charles point of view, but they are, at any rate, full 
of the chapter the arrangement is according Julius Bertram. Perhaps this may, by a of interesting facts, and are written with 
to subjects; the sections treating of toe stretch of charity, be regarded as a lapse remarkable lucidity and animation, 
various departments of the history are written of memory; but no such supposition will Prof. Maitland’s articles on the history of 
by different contributors who are supposed avail to excuse Col. Cooper-King, in English law (which, though ending in toe 
to have special competence. The work is whose article on British and Roman war- second volume, bring down the story as far 
d«si|m®d on an extensive scale, toe portion fare “ Richard ” is himself again with a as toe year 1600) are, with regard both to 
which has now appeared occupying over vengeance. Nearly all toe information substance and style, toe finest things in the 


which has now appeared occupying over vengeance. Nearly all toe information substance and style, toe finest things in the 
1600 pages—a number which might suggest about Roman towns and Roman roads in whole work. The soundness of the writer’s 
the comical fancy that it was intended to the article is derived at second hand from knowledge of his subject I must of course 
devote on toe average a page to a year, Bertram, and (as the editor ought to have take for granted on toe authority of those 
only that, of oourse, toe later periods of seen) flagrantly contradicts what is said by qualified to judge, though, indeed, sound 
the history are treated with more fulness, Mr. Fr anklin Richards in his excellent knowledge has its own manner which is not 
as the greater abundance of toe material section on “ Roman Britain ” a few pages difficult to recognise. What a lay critic 
requires. The number of contributors, so earlier. Ool. Cooper-King’s article is toe one may without presumption venture to praise 
far, is thirty-seven; several of them are great blot on the book, and in any succeeding in Prof. Maitland’s articles is the admirable 


requires. The number of contributors, so 
far, ^ is thirty-seven; several of them are great blot on the book, and in any succeedi 
specialists of acknowledged authority on edition it ought to be expunged, even 
the subjects of which they treat, and some nothing else is substituted. It is a p: 
of those whose names were previously little 
known have accomplished weir task in a 
manner which deserves cordial praise. The 
plan of the book has toe obvious disad¬ 
vantage that toe periods into which toe 
political history naturally divides itself do 
not always coincide with those which it 
would be proper to adopt in the history of 
any department of culture or of social fife; 


nothing else is substituted. It is 
that toe section was not entrusted 


vss. 


Oman, by whom the artides on the art of principles 
war in succeeding periods are written. students who are concerned with toe his- 
The writers hitherto mentioned do not tory of law chiefly in its bearing on toe 
appear after the first chapter, except that general history of the English people. It 


may witnout presumption venture to praise 
in Prof. Maitland’s articles is the admirable 
skill he has shown in accommodating him¬ 
self to toe point of view of toe unprofessional 
reader, and in selecting those facts and 


are most important 


Mr. Edwards has furnished to vol. ii. a 
remarkably interesting account of Owen 
Qlendower’s rebellion. Mr. P. H. Newman, 


brilliant exposition with keen interest from 
beginning to end. As an example of Prof. 

InminAtis wov ftl fllimvs 


mny department of culture or of social life; who writes the section on 14 Social Life and Maitland’s luminous way of putting things, 
and some of toe writers have evidently Manners,” is also toe author of toe oorre- I may quote part of his concluding para- 

1. _J 1 AT- - 1*A_J* • • _J! li • - _J _ A _ V * 


been hampered by toe arbitrary divisions 
imposed on them by toe structure of 


ponding section in toe second chapter. 
Neither of Mr. Newman’s articles has much 


the book. Still, if all toe contributors value, and both deal to a considerable 


poaeeesed toe same mastery of their sub- extent with subjects that have been better 
jecto, and the same power of exposition treated by toe other writers in toe same 
as is possessed by one or two of them chapters. The sections under this heading 
(notably by Prof. Maitland), the work in toe chapters relating to toe periods 
would be toe most profoundly instructive between 1066 and 1558 appear at first sight 
contribution to the social history of toe to be by Dr. C. Creighton and Mr. 0. R. L. 


graph: 

“ Somehow or another England, after a fashion 
all her own, had stumbled into a scheme for the 


extent with subjects that have been better reconciliation of permanence with progress. The 

A _A.a 1_l1_ _ _ Al__!A_• Al_ -_ __1 _I_•_1 1_ La_-_3 


periods 


preserved because the Court of Ohanoery was 

__?___j* a- a . 4—;«i v— 


of excellence has, of course, 


Fletcher, as they follow articles written by 
those gentlemen, and tome is no external in- 


I _ to an approu_ r ____ _ 

dication of change of authorship. From inter-1 and the Ohanoery were dangerous to our 
nal evidence, however, they seem to proceed political liberties. Baoon could tell King 


modes of trial were limiting it 
te sphere. .. • The Star Chamber 
oery were dangerous to our 
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James that the Chancery was the court of his largest share of the articles on this subject struotive, unobtrusive, brief. We “ ask for 


absolute power. But, if we look abroad, we 
shall find reason for thinking that but for these 
institutions our old-fashioned national law, 
unable out of its own resources to meet the 
requirements of a new age, would have utterly 
broken down, and the “ ungodly jumble ’’ 
would have made way for Roman jurisprudence 
and for despotism. Were we to say that equity 


saved the oommon law, and that the Court of Brown, author 


Star Chamber saved the Constitution, even in Besides all this, there are naturally many 
this paradox there would be some truth.” references to ecclesiastical and religious 

of the language and literature mattem in the articles relating to the uni- 
the fifteenth century has been versities and to the history of philosophy. 
Prof. H. Frank Heath, who The history and influence of the religious 


The history of the language i 
to the end of the fifteenth cent 
entrusted to Prof. H. Frank 


are contributed by the Rev. W. Hutton more ”; but probably Mr. Dobson has 
and Mr. 0. R. Beazley; Mr. R. L. Poole, judged well in not giving us more. Every 
perhaps the best living authority, writes on line bespeaks the scholar, well-read in 
Wydif; the suppression of the monasteries eighteentn-oentury literature; but Mr. Dob- 
is treated by Father Gasquet, and Eliza- son has far too much tact to make his 
bethan Puritanism and Nonconformity by a learning burdensome. 

Congregationalist divine, the Rev. Dr. J. The story Mr. Dobson tells ought to rank 
Brown, author of a Life of Bunyan. among the romances of literature; and it 
Besides all this, there are naturally many goes to prove that the simple merit of a 
references to ecclesiastical and religious book may not suffice to ensure its life. The 
matters in the articles relating to the uni- Mtmoires <Tun Protestant passed through 
versities and to the history of philosophy, three editions between 1757 and 1778 ; and 


Bunyan. 


also deals with the Scottish literature of orders, however, have somehow failed to 
the sixteenth century. The linguistic receive anything like the thorough treat- 
portion of the subject is, of oourse, treated ment which the importance of the subject 
only briefly; in a work of this kind it would requires. 

be mere pedantry to give minute details It is, of course, impossible here to refer 
respecting phonetic changes and the like, in detail to the work of every member of 
The only considerable dip that I have Hr. Traill’s large staff of collaborators, but 


The history and influence of the religious yet, thirty years ago, when interest in it 
orders, however, have somehow failed to began to revive, the Biblioth£que Nationale 
receive anything like the thorough treat- possessed no copy, and only one was known 
ment which the importance of the subject m Paris, a second at Amsterdam, and a 
requires. third, apparently, in the British Museum. 

It is, of course, impossible here to refer For a history of the revival, we must refer 
in detail to the work of every member of the reader to Mr. Dobson’s introduction. 

Dr. Traill’s large staff of collaborators, but It can hardly be necessary to commend 


The only considerable slip that 1 have ■ L,r - i-ram s large biou oi uouauoraora, dui xi can nanny do mecessary w oommeuu 
noticed in Mr. Heath’s work relates to the there remain one or two of the writers Goldsmith’s trandation. No one would look 
chronology of the “ palatalization of the whose contributions ought not to be passed to him for minute fidelity; and Mr. Dobson’s 
gutturals”—a matter which need not have over without mention. Dr. 0. Creighton’s caution that “verbum verbo redder/ was 
been referred to at all. Such questions as articles on public health and medicine scarcely his ambition,” is exactly what we 
the nature of the influence of the Norman deserve special attention, as containing should expect. The editor quotes an amus- 
Oonquest on the language, and the origin much valuable information which cannot ing instance of decoration in the “ Rule 
of modern standard wngiinii, seem to be easily be found elsewhere. Excellent, also, Britannia ” vein, and adds that there are 
satisfactorily handled. The account of the are the articles by Mr. Robert Steele on suppresrions as well as additions. The 
literature gives evidence of care and scholar- astrology, alchemy, and magic. Mr. R. L translation was published pseudonymously; 
■Li r> Tn the earlier-part some of the Poole writes with knowledge and ability on and there are evidences of hurry—like the 


of modem standard HWli.h, seem to be easily be found elsewhere. Excellent, also, 
satisfactorily handled. The account of the wo the articles by Mr. Robert Steele on 
literature gives evidence of care and scholar- astrology, alchemy, and magic. Mr. R. L 


ship. In the earlier-part some of the Poole writes with knowledge and ability on and there are evidences of hurry—like the 
views adopted from Ten Brink do not appear the history of learning in the Middle Ages, careless use of the same word twice in one 
to me adequately founded, but however this Mr. W. A. S. Hewins’s articles on economic sentence—which go to show that Goldsmith 
may be, it is a venial fault to have followed subjects, especially that on the poor-law executed it as hack-work, and probably on 
that < n«*™gm«lw>d scholar too closely. Prof, legislatioa under Elizabeth, give evidence that account did not care to acknowledge 
Heath seems to be at his best in the sections of original research. The sections on it. Yet Mr. Dobson does not go too far in 


that 'Ustitigniohad scholar too closely. Prof, legislation under Elizabeth, give evidence that account did not care to acknowledge 
Heath seems to be at his best in the sections of original research. The sections on it. Yet Mr. Dobson does not go too far in 

devoted to Scottish literature, probably military and naval affairs, by Mr. 0. Oman saying that “it is as delightful to read as 

because in th™“> sections he has been less <md Mr. Laird Olowes, are valuable and any of his acknowledged journey-work.” 
cramped +h«» elsewhere by the limitation interesting, though there are some repeti- It is far more delightful, and more en- 
of his space. The literature of the Tudor tions that would have been avoided it the thralling, than any recent novel with which 

reigns is dealt with by Mr. George Saints- two writers had worked in concert. I am acquainted. Goldsmith has not, 

bury in about forty pages—a narrow room Although in the earlier portions of the perhaps, given us a trustworthy historical 
for the diacmurfnn 0 f so vast a theme. But Mr. work there is some ground to oomplain that document, but he has done what many will 
Saintsbury’s swift and vivid sketch is free the editor has not exercised a sufficiently think better—he has enriched the language 

uliVn fr om Wfflfpaing abundance of detail rigorous control over his contributors, it is with a fine pieoe of literature. Notwith- 

and from commonplace generalities, and impossible to read through the table of standing the carelessness just referred to, 
leaves behind it a distinct and instructive contents, especially in the third volume, the style has that simple charm which no¬ 
impression. without admiration for the skill and judg- one, probably, who ever wrote English, 

The sections which treat of political ment which he has shown in the construe- possesses in an equal degree with Gold- 

history and the development of institutions tion of the plan and in the proportion of smith. 


of his space. The literature of the Tudor tions that would have been avoid* 
reigns is dealt with by Mr. George Saints- two writers had worked in concert, 
bury in about forty pages—a narrow room Although in the earlier portion 
for the discussion of so vast a theme. But Mr. work there is some ground to comp 


[ am acquainted. Goldsmith has not, 
perhaps, given us a trustworthy historical 
iocument, but he has done what many will 


history and the development of insti 
are the work of competent scholars. 
York Powell writes on Britain 


Prof, space which he has assigned to the various Beyond doubt—though I have never 
under sections; and, with only one or two unfor- read the French original—Goldsmith owed 
orman tunate exceptions, the selection of the much to Marteilhe. He was translating a 


English and Danish rule before the Norman tunate exceptions, the selection of the 
Conquest, and also on Domesday Book. The writers reflects great credit on his discern- 


outline of the history of the several reigns ment. In the introduction, which is some- 
from that of the Oonqueror is written by what rhetorically written, Dr. Traill dis- 
Mr. A. L. Smith, and Mr. A. Hmuuril con- plays not only a remarkable universality of 


writers reflects great credit on his discern- good book, and it only needed tact and 
ment. In the introduction, which is some- grace to preserve its flavour. Not the 
what rhetorically written, Dr. Traill dis- least pleasing feature of the Memoirs is 


Mr. A. L. Smith, and Mr. A. Hawaii con- plays not only a remarkable universality of the evidence they afford of the character of 
tributes articles on the constitutional history interest in the diverse aspects of the national Marteilhe. His subject was such that he 
and foreign policy of the Tudor epoch, life, but also, what is perhaps a little sur- could easily make it engrossing, but oould 
Mr. James Colville writes on the history of prising, a faith in progress hardly less not easily avoid making it disagreeable. A 
Scotland, and Dr. P. W. Jovce on that of fervid and jubilant than that of Macaulay, man’s own sufferings come, as a rule, too 


Mr. James Colville writes on the history of 
Sootland, and Dr. P. W. Joyce on that of 
Ireland. The first article of each series, 
containing a brief summary of the history of 
each country from the earliest times, ana an 
account of its institutions and social condi¬ 
tions, is inserted at the end of the chapter 
dealing with the period from Henry VIH. 
to Maty—that is to say, the period in which 
the internal affairs of the two countries 


! Macaulay. 


Henby Bradley. 


The Memoirs of a Protestant condemned to the 


man’s own sufferings come, as a rule, too 
near home. He loses sense of proportion. 
He dwells too much on the pain, the hunger, 
the disease, the squalor. There is a shudder¬ 
ing fascination in tales of torture. We 


Galleys of France for hts Religion. Wntten w ° nder how much this human body can 
by Himself. Translated by Oliver Gold- b but we do not f ee l pleasure any more 
smith. With an Introduction by Austin than th e bird fascinated by the serpent feels 
Dobson. (Dent.) pleasure. Moreover, when the story is one 


begin to be inseparably connected with This book, perhaps the most fascinating of of religious persecution, there is generally 
those of England. its peculiar class ever written, at last appears displayed a bitterness of temper far from 

The histoty of the Church and of religion in a shape evety way worthy of it. The attractive. “ How these Christians love 
ocoupies a large proportion of the space, volumes are dainty and pleasing to the eye; one another ” is the reflection suggested, 
and is handled by several writers, with the the style of the translation is—Goldsmith’s; hardly less by the mood of the sufferer than 
result of some repetition and occasional the introduction, by Mr. Austin Dobson, is by the actions of the persecutor. Marteilhe s 
diversity in the opinions expressed. The all that an introduction ought to be—in- book is free from all such faults. He 
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vu a man of high qualities, moral as 
well as intellectual and literary. He was 
honest and resolute, as is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that for thirteen years he 
endured the galleys unshaken for the sake 
of what he believed to be the truth. He 
was also generous, as is proved by his tone 
towards those who persecuted him. That 
he was free from prejudice, it would be too 
much to affirm; but he was free from 
rancour. He records, not grudgingly but 
with manifest satisfaction, the loudness 
occasionally shown to him by Catholic 
priests ana others of the dominant religion. 
The picture of the Vicar-General, Begnier, 
sent by the Bishop of Tournay to convert 
Marteilhe and his friend, is delightful. He 
tried, as his duty required, to change the 
faith of the two Huguenots; but when he 
failed, he was still willing to remain their 
Mend. 

“ Frequently, after two or three hours spent 
in dispute, which produced conviction on 
neither aide, the good father called for a bottle 
of wine, and we drank like good friends 
together, without talking more about religion.” 

Equally to the honour, both of the narrator 
and of the man about whom he writes, is 
the story of the Almoner who, summoned 
before the Bishop of Vpres on a charge of 
undue leniency to heretics, defended him¬ 
self thus: 

“ If your lordship has commissioned me to 
entreat, exhort, and endeavour to prevail upon 
the heretics committed to my care, ’tis what I 
every day perform. But if your commands 
also enjoin afflicting and persecuting men 
already wretched, for not thinking as 1 do, 
send me back to my convent; I must disobey.” 

To the credit of the Bishop, it must be 
added that the Almoner’s humane conduct 
was approved, and those who complained 
against nim censured. 

The generosity of Marteilhe’s mind and 
the pleasant lightness of his touch are 
shown sometimes even when he has a story 
to relate that tells against the Catholic 
Church. When he was in the Castle of 
Tournelle, the Lady Superior of a sisterhood 
was in the habit of coming daily to dis¬ 
tribute food among the prisoners. On 
one occasion she expressed her sorrow 
that Marteilhe was no Christian. He 
claimed to be one, and she replied that 
she knew he was a kind of Christian, 
but one who believed in Moses the impostor, 
adding, “ I could plainly convince you, if 
you would but listen to my arguments, that 
you will be damned to all eternity for being 
thus seduced by Moses the impostor.” 
Marteilhe, instead of demolishing her by 
argument and exulting in her ignorance, 
contented himself with begging that she 
would mention this conversation at her next 
confession, and adding that her ood feasor 
would show her that what she now said 
about Moses was sinful. 

This gentleness towards ignorance and 
weakness, and the fair-mindedness which 
leads him to record all that is in favour of 
the opposite side, stamps with the mark of 
truth, as nothing else could do, all Marteilhe 
says against them. And what he says is 
enough. Persecution for conscience’ sake 
is, at all times and in all circumstances, a 
vile thing. It degrades and brutalises 


those who practise it. For one Begnier 
who escapes, there are a hundred inferior 
men who become demoralised. The spirit 
of persecution has not been confined to any 
one creed or party; and we can only say, 
happy axe those who have not had the 
opportunity of going thus astray. The life 
of the galleys was horrible. There was 
insufficient food, insufficient warmth and 
shelter, irresponsible punishment, and 
labour so hard that nothing but the most 
brutal tyranny could get it performed at all. 
The mere companionships forced upon the 
unhappy Huguenots were a severe punish¬ 
ment. Six slaves rowed at one bench, and at 
Dunkirk Marteilhe found himself the com¬ 
panion of a murderer, two robbers, a 
burglar, and a Turk—the last probably, to 
judge from the descriptions of the class, a 
respectable man. Even in the midst of 
such criminals the character of the Hugue¬ 
nots won respect—as Goldsmith’s own Vicar 
of Wakefield did among the scoundrels of 
the gaol. It is characteristic of Marteilhe’s 
simple honesty of mind that he never 
disguises how the lot of many of the 
Huguenots, and his own in particular, was 
lightened by the efforts of those of their own 
religion who still enjoyed freedom. Most 
officers were corruptible, and money could 
do much, though it could not make suoh 
a life other than most wretched. 

But miserable as was the life of the 
galleys, still more wretched was the fate of 
the slaves when they had to march from one 
port to another. Their chains weighed a 
hundred and fifty pounds. They were 
treated with every imaginable barbarity. 
On Marteilhe’s march to Marseilles he and 
the whole company of whioh he was a 
member were turned out, naked, in a bitter 
freezing wind from the North, and stood 
thus for two hours while their guards 
searched their clothes. Eighteen died in a 
single night. The captain of such com¬ 
panies received a certain sum per head for 
those he brought alive to port; and the sum 
was so fixed that it paid him better to 
induce such as fell sick to die than to take 
them on in wagons. 

An excellent feature of this book is the 
clear and intelligent account it gives of the 
galley as an instrument of war. The fact 
that the galley was superseded is itself 
proof of inefficiency; but Marteilhe’s 
Memoirs leaves the reader wondering that it 
survived so long, and that for many a day 
it had a formidable reputation, founded 
solely on the advantage it had over a sailing 
Bhip in a calm. This advantage was un¬ 
doubted ; but a vessel that could not venture 
to sea except in a calm, and that must be 
hopelessly beaten by the weakest frigate if 
she only had wind enough to fill her sails, 
could add little to the naval power of France. 
Even in the Mediterranean the galleys sur¬ 
vived their usefulness; and in the Atlantio 
they never had any. Nor was it only 
against men-of-war that they were inefficient. 
According to Marteilhe, there never was an 
instance known of galleys being taken from 
an enemy by other galleys. Bus conclusion 
seems inevitable—that they were kept partly 
from ostentation, partly to provide captain¬ 
cies for the younger sons of good families, 
but chiefly as peqal establishments. This 


last-named purpose was alone sufficient 
to condemn them as vessels of war. One 
of their principal advantages was supposed 
to be the number of men they carried who 
were available to board an enemy. But 
it was a wasteful system of warfare, seeing 
that the slave crew were almost as formidable 
in action to their countrymen as. to the 
enemy, and that half the fighting force had to 
be reserved to prevent a mutiny. The 
history of the fight between six galleys and 
the English frigate Nightingale, of twenty- 
four guns, confirms Marteilhe’s contemptu¬ 
ous opinion of their fighting qualities. It 
was with difficulty that even this force took 
the Nightingale; and they did not succeed 
till after the convoy of ships, for the sake 
of which the action was night, had made 
their way into the Thames. The action is 
one of the practically forgotten pieces of 
English naval heroism. Prof. Laughton 
has rescued from oblivion the name of 
Oaptain Jermy, and Mr. Dobson has done 
well in giving it a place in his appendix. 

Those who already know The Memoir! of a 
Proteitant will welcome this fine edition; 
and those to whom the book is new may be 
assured that they will find in it both enter¬ 
tainment and instruction. 

Hugh Walker, 


Essaye on Scandinavian Literature. By 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. (David Nutt.) 

“Some twenty years ago,” says Prof. 
Boyesen, “ the ambition seized me to write 
a history of Scandinavian literature.” 
These “ essays,” together with the author’s 
Life of Ibsen (published a year ago), and 
a projected volume on certain Swedish 
authors, may be regarded as a series of 
sketches for that great work. 

In many respects Prof. Boyesen is 
peculiarly well-fitted for the task. He 
has an intimate personal knowledge of the 
authors under treatment, strong and wide 
sympathies, and a broad foundation of 
European culture. But in this volume, at 
least, we recognise the same failings which 
destroyed the value of his essay on Ibsen. 
He has the American trick of using strange 
words, and plain words in strange senses; 
he works his metaphors to death, and is 
ever straining after effect. The following 
is an example of a style that becomes very 
wearisome; 

“ That subtle interooiling of antagonistic traits 
. . . to be found in many historic women of the 
Renaissance—exquisite, dangerous creatures, 
half doves, half serpents, half Clytemnestra, 
half Venus, whose full-throbbing passion now 
made them soft and tender, over-brimming 
with loveliness, now fierce and imperious, their 
outraged pride revelling in vengeance and 
blood.” 

He has also a tiresome habit of stopping to 
argue out irrelevant questions, ana dwells 
with a childlike naivete upon his own 
prejudices. Anarchy seems very shocking 
to him; and he cannot away with the 
“moonshine ringers and graveyard bards 
of tiie phoephonstic school,” according .to 
whom a certain “mystic obscurity is in¬ 
separable from the highest and deepest 
poetic utterance.” The illusion intended to 
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be produced by the autobiographic manner 
of telling a story 

“is utterly spoilt for him by that ha u n ti n g 
arricre pensee that this or that writer, whom 
yon know perhaps at first or second-hand, or 
whose features, at all events, are familiar to 
you from portraits, never oould or would have 
played the more or less heroio role with which 
he here delights to impose upon you ”— 
a very weak piece of criticism. 

Moreover, in the case of those works with 
which the present writer happens to be best 
acquainted, Prof. Boyesen’s estimates are 
by no means entirely satisfactory; and we 
distrust a critic who puts down Stevenson 
with "a vague regret at his whimsicality 
and a certain laok of robustness in his 
intellectual equipment.” He has clearly 
indicated the tendencies in literature with 
which he is most in sympathy: 

“Success is but adaptation to environment, 
and success is the supreme aim of the modern 
man. The authors who, by their fearless 
thinking and speaking, help us toward this 
readjustment should, m my opinion, whether 
we choose to aooept their conclusions or not, be 
hailed as benefactors.” 


But Scandinavian literature is a popular 
subjeot at the present day, and Prof. Boyesen 
has personally associated with some of 
whom he is writing. The longest and most 
impressive essay in the volume is that on 
Bjomson, “ to mention whose name,” says 
Brandos, “ is like running up the flag of 
Norway.” In Bjornson’s language, as we 
have often been told before, there is an 
unexplainable new quality. 

“ It has that inexpressible cadence and inflec¬ 
tion of the Norse dialect which you feel in the 
fint word a Norseman addresses to you. It 
has that wonderful twang of the Hardanger 
fiddle, and the colour and sentiment of the 
ballads sung and the legendary tales recited 
around the hearth in a Norwegian homestead 
during the long winter nights.” 


This it is that makes him “ the spokesman 
and leader of thousands.” He has cast 
away the romanticism of his youth, which 
praduoed his matchless bonde*-novellen and 
the grand saga-dramas, but he will not 
admit of himself that he is any the less 
truly a poet. 

“Oh, yes, don’t I know itP Tou must be a 
poet I Tou must not mingle in the world’s 
harsh and jarring tumult. They have a notion 
that a poet is a long-haired man who sits on 
the top of a tower and plays upon a harp 
while his hair streams in the wind. Yes, a 
fine kind of poet is that! No, my boy, I am a 
poet, not pBKarily because I can write verse 
(there are lots of people who can do that), but 
by virtue of seeing more dearly, and feeling 
more deeply, and speaking more truly than the 
majority of men. All that concerns humanity 
conoerns me. If by my song or my speech I 
can contribute ever so little toward the ameli¬ 
oration of the lot of the millions of my poorer 
fellow-creatures, I shall be prouder of that than 
of the combined laurels of Shakspere, Milton, 
and Goethe.” 


Next in length comes a charming account 
of Esaias Tegner, the national poet of 
Sweden, whose “ poetic creed was exactly 
that of Schiller.” Scarcely less interesting 
are the shorter sketches of Kielland, who 
transferred “ the dear and crisp incisiveness 
of utterance,” characteristic of French 
writers, to the Norwegian tongue, and had 


“ a way of asking dangerous questions ”; 
of Jonas Lie, who talked like Peer Gynt, 
and “ established his reputation as a relent¬ 
less realist of lovable Hans Anderson, the 
“ child who beats the chair against which 
it bumped its head,” and, “ while playing 
Robinson Orusoe, eats an sola with relish for 
oysters,” for whom “ God was a benevolent 
old man with a long beard, who sat up in 
the skies, and spent his time chiefly in 
managing the affairs of Hans Christian 
Anderson as pleasantly as possible of the 
contemporary Danish writers, who have 
tried to revise the language, and, in the 
words of Georg Brandes, “ are perpetually 
serving up their grandmothers with tauce 
piquant* ”—and finally of Brandes himself, 
who, again, has developed the language, 
and, in spite of his 11 dreadful opinions,” has 
broken up the provincialism of his native 
country. How admirable is his “impres¬ 
sion ” of Russia: 

“ Black earth, fertile soil, new soil, wheat soil 
. . . the wide, rich, warm nature. . . the in¬ 
finite expanses, which fill the soul with melan¬ 
choly and with hope . . . the impenetrable 
duskily mysterious . . . the mother-womb of 
new realities and new mysticism . . . Russia, 
the future.” 

The Danes, says Prof. Boyesen, are a nation 
of Hamlets, and “ sooially they are the most 
charming people in the world.” Assuredly 
it is delightful to read about them. 

R. Brimley Johnson. 


Secret Memoir* of the Royal Family of France 
during the Revolution: with Original and 
Authentic Anecdotes of Contemporary 
Sovereigns and other Distinguished Per¬ 
sonages of that eventful Period, published 
from the Journal, Letters, and Conversa¬ 
tions of the Princess Lamballe, by a 
Lady of Rank in the confidential service 
of that unfortunate Princess, with a 
Portrait, and Cipher of the Secret Corre¬ 
spondence of Marie Antoinette. (Nichols.) 

This book, the reprint of a book which first 
appeared in 1826, is undoubtedly interest¬ 
ing. But is it equally worthy of credit ? Is 
there sufficient evidence to show that the 
“ Lady of Rank,” by whom it was compiled, 
had really been on intimate and confidential 
terms with the Princesse de Lamballe, and, 
more especially, that the copious extracts 
purporting to be taken from MS. memoirs 
left by the Princess were really the work 
of that gracious and most unfortunate 
lady? 

The publishers, if one may hint a fault, 
help us very little to a solution of these 
questions; and where careful editing might 
seem desirable, give us no editing at all. 
They themselves, however, it is but fair to 
add, are not troubled with doubts, and, in a 
short prefatory note, attest their belief that 
the book is one which may be aocepted as 
“very reliable” and “thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy.” But the critic, alas! is bound 
to be cautious. He must try the spirits 
before he accepts their dicta. What 
evidence have we, then, that we are 
here reading the ipsittima verba of Marie 
Antoinette’s friend and confidante ? In 
trying to answer this question one gets 
but little assistance from the Princess’s 


more important biographers. Two full 
Lives are known to me, apart from the com¬ 
pilation of a certain prolific Mme. Gurnard, 
which appeared in 1801, and, for this 
purpose, evidently does not count. These 
two Lives are, the one by M. de Lescure, 

S ubliahed in 1860, and the second by 
[. Bertin, published in 1888, of which 
the second edition, published in 1894, is 
before me. In neither, that I can trace, is 
there the slightest reference to the Memoirs 
now in question, though M. Bertin’s book, 
more particularly, is a very careful piece of 
work. Mr. Austin Dobson again, who is not 
only a finished poet but the most accurate 
of men, never mentions them in his short 
monograph. All this siienoe is ominous; 
while, if we turn to Querard’s Supercherie* 
Littlraire *, we find that that ingenious 
literary detective boldly asserts that the 
“Lady of Rank”—whom he identifies as 
a certain Catherine Hyde, Marquise Govion 
Broglio-Solari—wrote the Memoirs herself; 
and the writer of the notioe on the Prinoesse 
de Lamballe in Michaud’s Dictionary even 
more boldly c*11« them “ an apocryphal and 
lying compilation,” and describes them as 
“altogether wanting in probability and 
verisimilitude.” 

In order to test this latter statement, it 
may be as well to examine the book with 
regard to one or two specific points. On 
May 4, 1789, the States-General marched 
in solemn prooession to N6tre Dame, pre¬ 
paratory to their first meeting on the 
following day, and the mob insulted the 
Queen with cries of vice <T Orleans. “ That 
very evening,” so the Princesse de Lamballe 
is made to say in these Memoirs, “ Baraave 
came to my private apartment and tendered 
his services to the queen.” Now this is 
hopelessly improbable. Bamave did in¬ 
deed, in an occult manner, give his services 
to the Queen two years later, after the 
return from the flight to Varennes, when he 
had been brought into personal relations 
with her, and had been moved to pity 
by a fall so great and undeserved. Bat 
on May 4, 1789, he was no more than an 
unknown young middle-class deputy from 
Grenoble, with neither warrant nor wish 
to put himself forward as Marie Antoinette’s 
defender. The statement is a complete 
anachronism, and we are, I think, justified 
in concluding that the Princesse de Lamballe 
never uttered it. Again, she is made to 
say that she returned to Versailles from 
the Little Trianon with the Queen on 
October 5, 1789, and to speak of the terrible 
events of that night, when the palace was 
invaded by the mob, as if Bhe had been 
present. But it is quite clear that she was 
away at the Ch&teau d’Eu with her father- 
in-law, the Due de PenthiSvre, at the time, 
and did not hear of the attack on Versailles, 
and the ignominious movement of the 
Royal Family to Paris, till the night of 
October 7, when—for she was a true woman, 
notwithstanding the epithet of “ worthless ” 
so curiously applied to her by Mr. Morley— 
she immediately, in the worst of weathers 
and the darkest of nights, set off to rejoin 
her fallen friend and mistress. 

Poor lady! Her marriage was most un¬ 
happy ; her end was horrible beyond words. 
She stands out in the past a tragic but 
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beautiful and graoiona figure, staunch in 
her lore and loyalty, through misfortune 
and danger, even unto death. If so be that 
the “ Lady of Bank ” has ascribed to her 
words that she never wrote, and words 
written in a style not in harmony with the 
simplicity of her authenticated correspond¬ 
ence, at any rate the “ Lady of Bank’s ” 
own utterances about her are duly reverent. 

Frank T. Marzials. 

Studies t* American Education. By Albert 

Buahnell Hart. (Longmans.) 

For the development of educational thought 
we have to look at the present time away 
from England to America. We in England 
are talking about the organisation of 
secondary education, and we mean by it— 
for the most part—supply of schools: we 
are anxious to provide a machinery whereby 
secondary education Bball become possible 
for a greater number ot those who at present 
receive only elementary education. But in 
America the teachers themselves are aroused 
to the desirability of reconsidering the whole 
subject of school studies. Within the last 
year a committee of ten distinguished repre¬ 
sentative teachers presented a report as to 
the co-ordination and proportion of sub¬ 
jects of study in secondary schools, and 
this year a representative committee of 
fifteen has presented a report of the same 
kind with regard to elementary schools. 
The most remarkable of their recommenda¬ 
tions are: (1) that English literature of a 
suitable nature ought to occupy a more 
prominent position in the school course, as 
the basis of the study of the Humanities; 
and (2) that arithmetic ought not to be 
insisted upon to so great an extent as at 
present, because it has a tendency “ to give 
the mind a bent or set in the direction of 
thinking quantitively, with a corresponding 
neglect of the power to observe, and to 
reflect upon, qualitative and causal aspects.” 

It is with problems such as these that 
American teachers are concerned, while for 
the most part English teachers are content 
to go on in the old traditional utilitarian 
grooves. It is, therefore, instructive to 
read such a book as this of Dr. Hart—not 
so much, perhaps, for what he says in¬ 
dividually, but rather in that he expresses 
the feelings, in many ways, of American 
teachers. At any rate, he typifies their 
way of looking at educational matters. 

In raising the question, Has the teacher 
a profession? Dr. Hart answers that there 
are three marks of a profession. It should 
be a prominent calling taken up as a life- 
work ; it should require special and intel¬ 
lectual training; there should be among 
its members a feeling of common interest 
mod some organisation. Applying these 
principles to teachers, Dr. Hart seems to 
say that they do not as yet quite hold, 
but that they ought to hold, and that 
there is no reason why they should 
not be quickly realised. It is well known 
that the United States have suffered through 
the custom of teaching being a stepping- 
stone to the bar and medicine. Two 
Presidents, as Dr. Hart points out—John 
Adams and James A. Garfield—were teachers 
in early parts of their careers. The training 


of teachers has made great strides in 
America, and will necessarily lead to an 
improvement of their status. Dr. Hart 
notes the danger of training running into a 
mere methodology. “ The good teacher 
needs strength and quickness of mind; 
he needs an acquaintance with the rules of 
his road; above all, he needs personal 
contact with the problems of his call¬ 
ing.” Host people say that he is bound 
to get the last-named, and that “practice 
makes perfeot ”; but practice perfects the 
bad just as readily as the good; and what 
training ought to do is to help to form 
standards and measures of what is good and 
what is bad in education. With regard to 
the trained teacher, Dr. Hart aptly observes: 

“What we desire is not that people should 
look upon us as encyclopaedias of learning, but 
that they should ask and take our advice on 
strictly professional matters, such as school 
organisation, courses of study, and sohool 
methods.” 

From the point of view of association 
and organisation, Dr. Hart sees clearly 
that teachers and their work are in the 
hands of that “near-sighted giant—the 
public. He is a good-natured and well- 
meaning giant, susceptible to good advice ; 
he likes to see his creatures doing something, 
and is willing that they should improve.” 
What the teacher asks is: “ Good public, 
rive us elbow-room! Do not insist on uni¬ 
formity, the great bane of American educa¬ 
tion ! ” That is precisely what the English 
schoolmaster should be saying. Here, in 
England, we are about to establish a 
scheme of secondary education. Now is the 
time to say: Test severely all who wish to 
be teachers before admitting them to regis¬ 
tration as teachers; but then—sure of 
their knowledge and skill—trust them to 
work out their own salvation better than 
lay and official directors are likely to be 
able to suggest. 

Dr. Hart maintains that at present the 
powers in the educational commonwealth 
are: (1) the school superintendents, who 
may be roughly compared with our H.H. 
Inspectors of schools, excepting that a 
superintendent has a city as his district, 
and includes secondary as well as elementary 
schools: his power, too, is advisory rather 
than administrative; (2) School Boards ; 
(3) educationalists; (4) the publio at large; 
(5) the teachers. 

Dr. Hart thus neatly sums up the position 
—and it is just as true for Great Britain as 
for the United States: 

“ Teachers are in the unfortunate position of 
exercising great responsibility without much 
opportunity to make their preferences felt. So 
far from constituting the moving force of the 
Bchools, they are helpless links in an endless 
educational ohain, pick..up one batch of 
children after another, and carrying them in a 
direction which often they do not approve. So 
far from the teachers forming a profession, they 
are more like the employes of a great railroad. 
They have not built it, they do not control it; 
they may manage their train, but that train 
moves at a prescribed pace over a prescribed 
route, carrying a prescribed number of little 
passengers m each oar.” 

Dr. Hart brings forward educational prob¬ 
lems of much interest, and gives information 
as to movements in America which it is im¬ 


portant for us to know about. Yet the 
book is but slight. It contains six essays 
gathered together from reviews, and is, 
therefore, somewhat desultory. I have, 
however, shown that it is suggestive and 
useful. Moreover, it serves as a type of 
the keen interest which obtains in America 
in the two educational ideas—“that educa¬ 
tion is substantially one from beginning to 
end . . . and that teachers of every grade 
and subject have a common interest and 
may learn from each other.” 

Foster Watson. 


NBW NOVELS. 

The Qodt, Some Mortal), and Lord Wicktnham. 

By John Oliver Hobbes. (Henry.) 

The Mistress of Quest. By Adeline Sergeant. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Colonel Norton. By Florence Montgomery. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Two Strangers. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Lady Folly. By Louis Vintras. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

The Story of Christine Rochefort. By Helen 
Ohoate Prince. (Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Go.) 

Cherryfield Hall. By F. H. Balfour. 

(Bentley.) 

Dr. Cray's Quest. By F. H, Underwood. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

His Egyptian Wife. By Hilton Hill. (Digby, 
Long & Go.) 

Of the five gods pictured on the title-page 
of “ John Oliver Hobbes’s ” book, Aphro¬ 
dite and Eros are the only two whose handi¬ 
work is very apparent in the fates of the 
mortals concerned. Lord Wickenham hovers 
above and around the story, imparting an 
atmosphere of simple honesty and gentle- 
manhood, and finally descends, the very 
familiar deus ex machine, to round things off 
at the end. All this writer’s accustomed 
cleverness, all her skill in paradox and 
epigram, are here; and the result is an 
elaborate study of two characters—one a 
man strong in intellect and weak on the 
emotional and sympathetic side, the other a 
corrupt, hysterical young woman, wanton at 
heart, yet seeing her baseness only in 
other people’s eyes. But in spite of 

E aradox, epigram, and cleverness, the 
ook is unsatisfactory as a story. It 
hardly justifies itself. One rises from 
it csly half convinced by the woman Anne. 
She has absolutely no moral sense, while 
she also lacks the gaiety and abandonment 
that belong to unconscious sinning: her 
hysterics are heavy, her qualities incom¬ 
patible. The key to her character is a 
“ self-deception ” which has become “ a 
malady of the mind ”; but that a beautiful 
woman, even without soul, should be wicked 
in such a dull, incompetent way is incon¬ 
ceivable. There are passages which almost 
recall the unanswerable last-word style of 
Hannah More’s, Coelebs, but the sentiments 
—what would the venerable Hannah say to 
the sentiments? 

Miss Sergeant’s latest happy family of 
characters have their home among the great 
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Cumberland fells, whose atmosphere she 
renders with real convincingness. The 
family are admirably balanced, according to 
the method approved in novels: here' a 
young man, there a maiden; here a hero, 
there a villain. The lion lies down with 
the lamb and the child plays over the hole 
of the asp—with the usual results—till by 
and by all goes right. The most entertain¬ 
ing person and scenes in the book are the 
girl Julian and her meetings with the un¬ 
known artist, who providentially turns out 
to be the great catch and parti of the whole 
set. 

Miss Florence Montgomery’s unapproach¬ 
able books for children have so identified 
her with all things of youth in the public 
mind, that when she writes of grown-up 
life one is not surprised to find that the 
real drift of her work is still the training 
and upbringing of children. There are 
pages and pages of Colonel Norton which 
deal directly with this subject, and very 
excellent they are, but perhaps they are 
hardly in place. The personal account of 
Colonel Norton himself is a pleasant part 
of the story, and the sketches of his sisters’ 
homes are characteristic of the writer; but 
the mysterious turning-point in the gay 
heroine’s career is inadequate and dis¬ 
appointing, and the device of making Yiolet 
Hardy’s sister seems meaningless. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s delicate touch in drawing 
young girls is very well shown in Lucy 
Wradisley, the unconscious centre of the 
drama in the little pink “ autonym,” Two 
Strangers. Lucy’s dearest friend and her 
brother’s friend are the two chief actors, 
and their story plays itself round her, 
though she knows nothing of it. Headers 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s Lady Mary will remember 
her idea that children have a sort of super¬ 
human instinct, an untaught intuitive know¬ 
ledge of things hidden from the grosser 
senses of their elders. Here it is Tiny 
whose instinct finds out her father, while he 
only sees in her somebody else’s child. 
Mrs. Oliphant has followed the fashion of 
leaving the thread of the story a loose end, 
and one misses the artistic conclusion she 
knows so well how to consummate. 

“Cyril Stoneleigh”—who, in a novel, 
dare bear such a name and not be an 
ordained priest ? Lady Folly’s victim 
more than fulfils this necessity. He is 
already Canon Stoneleigh in his thirties. 
To such a man, a celibate by education 
and self-training, and a High Church 
idealist, Lady Folly must be successively 
a fear, a fascination, and a fate. With 
absorbed interest you follow his course, 
for the style is brilliant and captivating. 
Yet it is a melancholy pleasure; for the life 
of that fashionable summer colony down in 
Wales, their separate and mutual pasts, 
their struggling, passionate, and somewhat 
inglorious present, are a spectacle that par¬ 
takes of the piteous. Of smart portraiture 
and clever dialogue Lady Folly is full; but 
such words as “ nuncupatory,” “ idoneous,” 
“ edosion,” “ ideopraxist,” “ pyrexial,” and 
so on—and these examples are taken literally 
at random—require all the surrounding 
charm to compensate for their appearance. 
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Some tender love passages, a powerful 
delineation of character, an artistically re¬ 
strained touch on subjects of social and 
economic importance, together with delight¬ 
ful pictures of French life and French 
people in the old town of Blois, combine to 
make The Story of Christine Rochefort ex¬ 
tremely interesting. Christine herself, Paul 
de Martel, the brilliant young anarchist- 
aristocrat who magnetises her, the gentle 
Abbe, and Gaston Rochefort, the long- 
suffering lover, are people who will not 
easily be forgotten. There is much skill, as 
well as much fairness of judgment, in the 
setting forth of the views of all parties in 
the industrial struggle. The apparently 
unyielding attitude of the employer, the 
recklessness of the anarchist leader, the 
blind, mad frenzy of the ignorant workers, 
are all sympathetically shown. But the 
charm of the book consists in the art with 
which these and other things are subordi¬ 
nated to the story, and in the genuine 
human interest of which the story is 
full. 

Mr. F. H. Balfour is the author of several 
successful books; but Cherryfield Mall is too 
long for its weight, and does not always 
succeed in conveying that impression of 
good breeding which one expects of a party 
of men and women staying in the house of 
what we are several times told is a “ county 
family.” That said, however, one is free to 
confess that the book'is distinctly smart, 
and that the root-idea—that of having no 
plot, but of merely unravelling one which 
exists in the excited brain of a prying 
governess—is novel and happily conceived. 
Yet one cannot help feeling that Miss 
Jorkaway was too clever to be so stupid. 
Mr. Balfour’s efforts after humorous and 
romantic names remind one of the schools 
of Dickens and Miss Braddon. His people 
are evidently studies from the various types 
more or less rampant in society, and the 
characterisation is effective though slight. 

Dr. Cray's Quest is another long book, a 
very long book. There is too much detail 
in it, and the whole scheme of it is too big. 
Principal characters throng the pages; the 
reader has to keep up an interest in 
at least two complete and unconnected 
stories; and there are far too many offshoots 
from the original stem. But it must be 
allowed that the author has an unmistak¬ 
able belief in his personages, and that the 
incidents, if not startlingly new, are striking 
and well put. The real scene of the story 
is a small township in America; but occasion 
opportunely arises for the “ quest ” to 
extend to Frankfort, Paris, and London. 

The idea at the bottom of Mis Egyptian 
Wife is ingenious. An Englishwoman 
marries a Frenchman in the East, and is 
afterwards divorced by English law. The 
Frenchman becomes an Egyptian Pasha ; 
and his divorced English wife, married to 
somebody else, goes all unknowingly into 
his harem on a voyage of disoovery. He 
finds her and keeps her. The law is on his 
side, since an English divorce is not binding 
in Egypt. The book is amusing, and races 
on; but the style and tone are vulgar. 

George Cotterell. 


SOME COVNTBT BOOKS. 

Days of my Life on Waters Fresh and^Salt. 
By John Biekerdyke. (Longmans.) The 
gentleman who writes under the name of John 
Biekerdyke is known as an accomplished 
angler, and here shows that he can wield the 
English language with as much ease as his 
fishing rod. Some twenty-eight essays on 
river scenery, lake and mountain effects, but 
always with some kind of fish and fishing 
in the foreground, will delight the lover of the 
country. The recitals of the writer’s own ex¬ 
perience are decidedly better than the angling 
stories whioh occupy a few of these pleasant 
papers. Sutherlandshire and Norwegian 
scenery is painted with much sympathy: 
indeed, rocks and heather are evidently dearer 
to John Biekerdyke than the finest meadows 
bordering the best trout-streams of the West of 
England. Generally speaking, the reader is 
conducted to some murmurous water-way, and 
the philosophy of fishing is lucidly expounded 
until even a veteran in the art finds 
that he has learnt something new. Thus, the 

n ' lems of trout-culture and of the best 
for the fish are discussed, or the reasons 
why so many of the salmon caught in September 
are “ hen ” fish, as they are called. It will be 
seen that this book specially appeals to anglers. 
But nature, birds, wild sea-soenery, and the 
like, are much appreciated by the writer; and, 
best of all, there are no affeoted raptures, bad 
jokes or slang, which disfigure so many sporting 
books. The illustrations are adapted from 
photographs taken by the author, and are care¬ 
fully chosen, forming substantial ornaments 
to the book. Sea-fishing, whioh is rapidly 
becoming fashionable, is not forgotten. The 
outward guise of this little volume is all that 
could be desired; and it will be found this 
summer in many a pleasant nook by stream and 
sea, being just what is wanted to enliven an 
angling holiday. 

The Structure and Life of Birds. By P. W. 
Headley. (Macmillans.) An attempt is here 
made on Darwinian principles to trace the 
progress of birds from reptilian ancestors. 
Whatever may be thought of the theory—and 
certainly the archaeopteryx of Solenhaufen is a 
plausible link —the working of it out compels 
Mr. Headley to oonsider with much minuteness 
the anatomy, functions, and flight of birds. 
These chapters would form an admirable 
introduction to ornithology. Next he attacks 
some of the most interesting phenomena 
connected with bird-life—the colour, song, and 
colouration of the eggs of birds. Three more 
chapters are devoted to the chief ornithological 
problems which at present exercise students of 
birds—their instinct and reason,their migrations 
anil classification. Mr. Headley has set a very 
ambitious aim before him; and it is fair to say, 
without espousing the special pleading with 
which on page 57 he deals with his hypo¬ 
thesis, that his explanations are full and 
adequate, that he shrinks from no difficulty, 
and that his paper on migration is especially 
able, dealing as it does with the latest attain¬ 
able information on the subject. The book is 
illustrated with many cuts and diagrams, the 
plate whioh forms the frontispiece being un¬ 
fortunately the worst, while, oddly enough, 
the last in the book, “ Albatrosses nesting on 
Laysan Island in the North Paciflo,” is the 
best. This book is throughout an example of 
thorough and meritorious work. It would 
form an excellent volume for anatomical 
instruction, and is one which no lover of 
birds will regret adding to his working 
manuals. 

A Chapter on Birds. By B. Bowdler Sharpe. 
(S.P.C.K.) A well-known ornithologist here 
describes eighteen of the rarest birds whioh 
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visit Great Britain. The fact that one of these 
birds — the oommon tree-warbler ( Hypolais 
hypolais) —has only occurred about half a 
dozen times, whereas the wax-wing visits 
England most winters, sometimes in large 
flocks, while the snowy owl, the rarer varieties 
of the wheat-ear and the like are not noticed 
at all, point to Mr. Bowdler Sharpe having 
“ written up to ” Mr. Keuleman’s eighteen 
excellently coloured illustrations. Whatever 
be bis principle of selection, however, his 
essays on these bird) cannot but popularise 
tbe higher branches of that science which is 
so dear to him. Not every lover of birds 
reads the Ibis, but Mr. Sharpe and the 
S.P.C.K. do well in introducing naturalists to 
tbe more recondite branches of ornithology 
treated in that book. Such curious points as 
the breeding of the rose-coloured pastor, the 
doable breeding of the bee-eater, the discovery 
of a species of crop-bill in the Philippines, the 
inter-breeding of two so-called species of 
British wagtails, or the interesting mode of 
discriminating between thrushes and warblers 
by their plumage, open new avenues of thought 
to the ordinary observer of birds. This is not 
only a beautiful book, therefore, but a sug¬ 
gestive one. If it be not presumptuous to 
ask Mr. Sharpe, do kestrels ever “ take toll 
of bouse-sparrows ” ? Is he not thinking of 
sparrow-hawks? What, again, is the mean¬ 
ing of a "talented brush”? A "talented 
man” (asColeridge has shown) is an absurd 
expression, how much more a brush. It is diffi¬ 
cult, also, to say why "colouration” should 
be spelled “ ooloration ” in an English book. 
But these are small blemishes in a work which 
ought to do much good to all thoughtful 
ornithologists. 

The Marches of Wales : Notes and Im¬ 
pressions on the Welsh Borders. By C. E. 
Harper. (Chapman & Hall.) Now that the 
autumn holidays are at hand, the tourist— 
and with the cycle who may not be a 
tourist ?—is busy with his holiday plans. He 
may set himself to wipe off one national 
reproach of long standing and undertake the 
exploration of England. If, with this object, 
he wants to investigate the western fringe of 
our country, and gain from the relics it has left 
behind some notion of frontier warfare, let him 
fallow in Mr. Harper’s track, or rather in his 
footsteps. For a tour of this sort the pedes¬ 
trian has an advantage over the cyclist. He is 
never tempted to “ beat the record.” He can 
gossip in leisurely fashion with country-folk, 
who are shy in conversing with strangers and 
will not be hurried in talk. He can leave the 
highway for the byway, and thus discover 
neglected scenes of rare beauty or forgotten 
interest. This has been the plan pursued by 
Mr. Harper with much success, and what he 
has seen he has described with ability and 
freshness. Local inquiry has been supple¬ 
mented by study and research; and the result 
is a very readable volume, which the author 
has embellished by numerous sketches of more 
or less merit. Although the Welsh Marches 
are inferior in point of scenery and associations 
to the Northern Borderland, they are by no 
means destitute of beauty and interest. Mr. 
Harper draws the line of demarcation from the 
Dm to the Severn in such a way as to include 
Ludlow, Raglan, and Chepstow, as well as the 
line of smaller fortresses on the Herefordshire 
border. Among the latter are to be found not a 
few picturesque ruins, suoh as Brampton Bryan, 
Wigmore, Skenfrith and White Castle, which 
are well worth a visit. Nor are the ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings at all inferior in their 
attractiveness. Abbey Dore comes, of course, 
a long way behind Tintera in point of size and 
charm of colouring; but it has its own peculiar 
features of (beauty, and is an almost unique 
example of seventeenth century restoration. 


Indeed, scarcely a single village ohuroh in the 
district is unworthy of notice in some particular, 
while granges, manor-houses, and “courts,” 
of every date, abound. Whether Mr. Harper 
has justified his claim to have " sweetened the 
unpalatable dryness of historical facts by an 
engaging popular treatment,” is a question 
that must be left to his readers generally. For 
ourselves, we must confess that we could do with¬ 
out the sweetening and demur to the dryness. 

Co-operative Labour upon the Land. Edited 
by J. A. Hobson. (Sonnenschein.) The papers 
which form the contents of the present volume 
were read at a meeting of the English Land 
Colonisation Society, at Holbom Town Hall, in 
October, 1894. Of course these essays are of 
varying value and interest, but they are valu¬ 
able contributions to many of the economic 
problems of the present day. Starting from 
the undoubted faots of the conversion, during 
the last two decades, of about two million 
aores of arable land into permanent pasture, 
and from the marked diminution in the number 
of agricultural labourers, the writers treat of 
co-operative land holding and banking, im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation,(and divers ques¬ 
tions of social reform in respect of agriculture. 
As a useful handbook to all who are engaged 
in rural industries, this little book can be 
safely recommended. Anyone about to speak 
on the agricultural problems of the day would 
here find much information, lucidly arranged 
and oarefully brought up to date. Practical 
farmers will dissent from some of the views of 
these essayists. Leading experts, it appears, 
maintain that five acres of land will keep a 
man, if he obtains some slight assistance from 
steam or horse cultivation. But this would 
mean only by working, like the French 
peasantry, from the first thing in the morning 
to the last gleam of evening light. The Rev. 
John Burrows here upholds agriculture 

“as a livelihood for the multitude on tix-acre 
farms. On this area, thoroughly cultivated, sur¬ 
rounded by fruit trees, by playing the role of cow- 
keepers and pig feeders rather than that of 
ordinary farmers, and by buying and selling on 
co-operative principles, there is room in England 
for a million such farms.” 

On this it may be remarked that it would be 
extremely difficult, as matters stand at present, 
to find such a number (or even half of it) of 
men qualified to work in this fashion; that 
fruit trees take many long years to bear much, 
and cost much when first planted; that markets 
are easily glutted with pigs and dairy produce ; 
and that it is quite certain, for many years 
to come, such farms would never maintain 
their owners. This modern paradise fades 
as it is looked at doselv. Practical men, 
too, see enormous difficulties in the estab¬ 
lishment of agricultural credit banks. Deep 
cultivation of the soil and sowing much 
less wheat seed can only succeed under con¬ 
ditions which it is difficult to realise to-day. 
Agricultural settlements, such as the training 
farm at Langley, Essex, and the Salvation Army 
Farm at Hadleigh, which are well described, 
are useful experiments. Farmers, however, 
will smile at any attempt to convert oockney 
loafers into agricultural labourers; while 
those who know the true agricultural labourer, 
as he has been bora and bred for many genera¬ 
tions in one parish, will fairly “ tollent equites 
peditesque cachinnum,” to think of “ the select 
library and useful museum,” which it is pro¬ 
posed to establish at certain centres in the rural 
districts. After twelve hours’ work for his 
master, to say nothing of cultivating his own 
allotment, Hodge in a museum and among the 
select volumes of a library would indeed be a 
sight for Pan and Sylvanus. 

Agriculture, Practical and Scientific. By James 
Muir. (Macmillans.) Unlike most manuals of 


agriculture, this useful little book concerns 
itself strictly with the soil, its treatment and 
the crops it bears, omitting any reference to 
stock. But in some three hundred pages a 
great amount of practical information on the 
earth is stored up for the scientific farmer (if 
there exist suoh a being), and especially for 
farming pupils and agricultural colleges. At 
the present day the old rules of thumb practised 
by farmers will only intensify the depression 
which has fallen upon their calling. New 
methods, more economical working of the land, 
saving of labour, and use of the different 
manures which a scientific knowledge of 
agricultural chemistry teaches, are urgently 
needed for profitable farming. Mr. Muir 
treats, at some length, on the management of 
grass land, now that so much arable land has 
been laid down of late in grass. Tfiere seem 
signs of a reaction in this point, but in the 
meantime the author’s counsels may be studied 
with advantage. Many useful tables are com¬ 
prised in an appendix, and the book, as a whole, 
can be confidently recommended. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. John Mubbay announces a volume of the 
Correspondence of Dean Stanley, edited by 
Mr. Rowland E. Prothero, his biographer. It 
will comprise a selection from his unpublished 
letters, written throughout his whole life, to 
the members of his family, the late Master of 
Balliol, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Drummond, Dr. 
Vaughan, Sir George Grove, and many other 
personal friends. By permission of the Queen, 
many of the Dean’s letters to Her Majesty are 
inoluded in the volume, which will also contain 
selections from his poems, hymns, and occa¬ 
sional verses. 

Messbs. Longmans will publish early in 
August the new volume in the " Badminton 
Library ” on Sea Fishing, by John Bickerdyke, 
with illustrations by Messrs. C. Napier Hemy, 
R. T. Pritchett, and others. Special chapters 
are contributed—by Sir H. Gore-Booth on 
Whaling, by Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, on 
tarpon, and by Mr. W. Senior, on Antipodean 
and foreign fish. 

Judge O’Connob Mobbis’s work on Ireland 
for the " Cambridge Historical Series ” will 
probably appear early next year. His work 
on Hannibal, for Messrs. Putnam’s " Heroes of 
the Nation ” Series, will follow at an interval 
of some months. His biography of Napoleon, 
which will be an elaborate performance, cannot 
be completed for some time. 

Messbs. Bliss, Sands & Fosteb will pub¬ 
lish, as the third volume of their “ Public Men 
of To-day,” a Life of the late M. Stambuloff, 
illustrated with portraits. It is written by 
Mr. A. Hulme Beaman, who knew him in¬ 
timately. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
announce a volume of criticism, entitled The 
Greater Victorian Poets, by Prof. Hugh Walker, of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. Under the name 
of the “greater” Victorian poets, the author 
includes only Browning, Tennyson, and 
Matthew Arnold. His work may be described 
as an attempt to combine the historical with 
the philosophical method of criticism. The 
first half of the book traces the chronological 
development of the three poets. From the 
length of their literary careers, special stress 
is in this part necessarily laid on Browning and 
Tennyson. The closing chapters exhibit the 
relation of the three poets to contemporary 
life, especially in its scientific, social, and 
religious aspects. Special aspects of this 
relation also appear in chapters devoted to the 
poetry of nature, and to the dramas, which, 
for reasons he gives. Prof. Walker prefers to 
deal with by themselves. 
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The next addition to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s 
“Antonym Library” will be The Spectre of 
Strathannan, by Mr. W. E. Norris. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will issue 
shortly a novel, in one volume, by Agnes 
FarreU. Its subject is the marriage of a new 
woman with an aristocrat who is a Hedonist. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announoee for immediate 

S ublication The Origin and Nature of Man, by 
[r. S. B. G. McKinney, author of “ Science 
and Art in Beligion.” 

Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son will 
shortly publish a booklet entitled The Ideal 
Husland. It consists of a series of papers on 
the qualities in a man which most oondnce to 
a girl’s happiness in married life, written by 
Lady Jeune, Mrs. Lynn Linton, John Strange 
Winter, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs. Crawford, 
Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Mrs. Mayo, and Mrs. 
Joseph Parker. 

The forthcoming number of the Century will 
contain two articles dealing with the Battle of 
the Yalu: the first, on the lessons of the vic¬ 
tory, by Commander Mahan; and the second, a 
record of “ personal recollections,” by Captain 
McGiffin, who was iu command of the Chinese 
ironclad Chen Yuen. Max Nordau will con¬ 
tribute a “ Beply to my Critios ” ; Mrs. Hop- 
good an article on Sonya Kovalevsky, with a 
portrait reproduced from a Russian print; and 
Mr. Timothy Cole a continuation of his series 
of engravings after the Old Masters, dealing 
with the work of Rubens. 

Chapman’s Magazine for August will contain 
the detective story by Miss Mary A. Wilkins, 
entitled “ The Long Arm,” which won a prize 
of £400 offered by a syndicate of American 
newspapers. It will also inolude short stories 
by Ian Madaren, Eden Philpotts, 0. E. 
Raimond, Edwin Pugh, and F. G. Phillips. 

The American papers state that Captain 
A. T. Mahan contemplates writing a Life of 
Nelson, for which he collected material 
during the cruise of the Chicago in British 
waters; and that he is also at work upon the 
fourth and concluding volume of his book on 
sea power. 

_ Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, the well-known pub¬ 
lisher and bookseller of Leipzig, intimates that 
the two senior partners in the house, Dr. 
Eduard and Rudolf Brockhaus, will retire from 
business at the end of this month. The 
management will be assumed by their eldest 
sons, Albert and Rudolf Brockhaus, who for 
fifteen and six years, respectively, have been 
active members of the firm. 

An association for assistant librarians has 
been formed, which has for its objects the 
promotion of the social and intellectual interests 
and the professional efficiency of its members. 
I t is intended to unite all persons engaged in 
library work, other than chief librarians. This 
induces librarians of branch libraries, sub¬ 
librarians, and assistants. At a representative 
meeting hdd on Wednesday, July 17, at 20, 
Hanover-square, the rules of the assodation 
were adopted and the officers elected. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. W. W. Fortune, sub¬ 
librarian of the Lewisham Public Libraries, 
Catford. 

Among the recent promotions in the Legion 
of. Honour, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Education, are: M.VictorienSardou, 
to the rank of Commander; and MM. 
Bourget, Adhemar (known as Andrfe Theuriet) 
and Thibault (Anatole France), raised to the 
rank of Officer, 

From Tuesday to Friday of next week Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling several 
miscellaneous collections. We may specially 
mention a few books belonging to tue late 


Christina Rossetti, chiefly presentation copies, 
with autographs; and the library of the late 
James Sime, which consists mainly of works 
on philosophy, sooial science, and the fine arts. 
There are also some MSS. of Coleridge and 
letters of Sir Walter Scott. 

The current part of Transactions of the 
Essex Archaeological Sodety (Colchester: 
Wiles) contains the first instalment of a list of 
field-names in the county, collected and 
arranged by Mr. W. C. Waller. Here he deals 
with the hundred of Ongar and the half¬ 
hundreds of Harlow and Waltham, which com¬ 
prise forty-one parishes. His method has been 
to take the entries in the tithe communication 
awards, now in the custody of the Board of 
Agriculture. The list itself covers thirty- 
four pages of double oolumns. In a few oases 
only are notes appended; but Mr. Waller 
specially calls attention to the name of 
“ Mai y perdu field,” and to the survival of 
“ flex ” from the obligation to grow flax in 
every parish under Henry VIII. Another 
paper, by an anonymous member of the sodety, 
enumerates all those families which can be 
proved to have held their seats and estates in 
the county, in the male line, from a period not 
later than 1760. The total is not more than 
sixteen, of whom many are shown to have 
made their money in London by trade. 
Finally, we may mention that Mr. J. Horace 
Round continues, in an appendix that is 
separately paged, his register of the Colchester 
Grammar School. The period here covered is 
from 1641 to 1647. There are a few Dutch 
names; and one boy, Frands Onge, son of a 
minister, who is described as having been bom 
in New England. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
W. R. Hutchinson, youngest brother of Mr. 
G. T. Hutchinson, of Paternoster-row. Having 
finished one of several business journeys whioh 
he had taken through Australia and New 
Zealand for the firm, he left Adelaide for home 
by the P. & O. ss. Arcadia. He was then in 

g ood health ; but shortly after leaving Colombo 
e became ill, and died of dysenteryon July 
15, when a few hours from Suez, Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son was much respected by the leading book¬ 
sellers in England, Scotland and Ireland, as 
well as in the Australasian colonies. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Rev. Dr. William Hastie, formerly of 
Calcutta, has been appointed to the chair of 
divinity at Glasgow, vacant by the retirement 
of Dr. Dickson. 

The following are among the candidates 
whose names we have heard mentioned for the 
chair of English literature at Edinburgh,vacant 
by the resignation of Prof. Masson: Mr. 
George Saintsbury, Mr. W. E. Henley, Prof. 
Raleigh of Liverpool, Prof. C. H. Herford 
of Aberystwyth, Prof. Hugh Walker of 
Lampeter, and the Rev. Eric S. Robertson. The 
appointment rests with the Secretary for 
Scotland, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and it is 
understood that it will be made early in 
August. 

Prof. J. Franklin Jameson, of Brown 
University, has been appointed managing 
editor of the new American Historical Review, of 
which the first number is to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. on October 1. Prof. 
Sloane, of Princeton, will write the introduc¬ 
tory article, and there will also be articles on 
“ Count Edward de Crillon,” by Henry Adams; 
“ The Loyalists of the American Revolution,” 
by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell; and 
“ State Making in the West, 1772-1789,” by 
Prof. Frederick J. Turner, of Wisconsin, 
i Among documents, there will be letters of Col. 


William Byrd, of Westover, Virginia, on 
slavery and indented servants ; interesting 
letters of John Marshall, Theodore Foster, and 
George Rogers Clark; and a contemporary 
diary concerning the battle of Lake Erie. 

The library of the late Prof. Rudolf 
Hildebrand, of Leipzig, like so many other 
German professorial libraries, has gone to 
America, having been purchased for the Stan¬ 
ford University, California. It consists of 
about 10,000 volumes, most of which are 
enriched with marginalia. Apart from 333 
works in the department of German lexico¬ 
graphy, used by Hildebrand for the continua¬ 
tion of Grimm’s Worterbuch, it also indudes 
valuable collections relating to the Volkslied 
and to Goethe literature. 

The June number of the Harvard Graduate»’ 
Magazine contains a review by the editor (Mr. 
W. R. Thayer) of the change in college societies 
effected by the obliteration of class lines 
through the elective system, and arguing 
therefrom in favour of a university dub on the 
pattern of the Oxford Union ; ana an aooount 
(by Mr. G. P. Baker) of the attempt to re¬ 
produce the Elizabethan stage in the production 
of Ben Jonson’s “ Epicene ” at Sanders 
Theatre last March. 

A prize of 200 dollars (£40) has been offered 
for general competition at Brown University, 
Rhode Island, for an essay, showing original 
research, on one of the following subjects : 
(1) a comparison of the claims put forward on 
behalf of Rhode Idand and Maryland for the 
earliest recognition of rdigious liberty in 
America; and (2) a history of the movement 
towards disestablishment in Connecticut, or in 
Massachusetts. 

We have to record this week the death of 
two veteran professors. Rudolf von Gneist, 
who died on July 21, after a long illness, in his 
seventy-ninth year, lived to celebrate the 
jubilee of his appointment to a chair of juris¬ 
prudence at Berlin. He was well-known in 
this country as the author of constitutional 
treatises, which have been translated into 
English, and as the friend and adviser of the 
lamented Emperor Frederick, who conferred 
upon him the rank of nobility. For many 
years he was a member of both the Prussian 
and the Imperial Parliament, silting among 
the National Liberals. 

Charles Card ale -Babington, who died on 
July 22, in his eighty-seventh year, had held 
the ohair of botany at Cambridge sinoe 1861. 
The department to which he mainly devoted 
himself was that of descriptive botany. As 
early as 1839 he published a little book on the 
Flora of the Channel Islands; and his Manual 
of British Botany (1847) has passed through 
eight editions. He also contributed several 
articles on local archaeology to the publications 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

We further learn from the New York Nation 
of the death (on June 29) of Daniel C. Eaton, 
who had been for thirty years professor of 
botany at Yale. He was a pupil of Asa Gray; 
and his chief work was on the ferns of the 
United States and Canada. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Bdletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for June opens with a review, by 
Fernandez Duro, of Lopez de Velaaoo’s 
“ Geografia y Description universal de las 
Indias (1671-4),” now first published by Justo 
Zaragoza (Madrid: Fortanet). The author 
remarks on the rapid degeneration of the 
Spanish Creoles, and attributes to this much of 
the success of Drake and Hawkins, who were 
even assisted by them. F. Codera gives an 
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aooount of ton Arabic MSS. and four printed 
books lately received by the Academia from 
Cairo. Then follow “ Historical Bolls relating 
to Navarre in the Latter Part of the Twelfth 
Century.” They illustrate chiefly the dealings 
of 8ancho el Foerte with the Moors, showing 
the fictitious character of Boger de Hoveden’s 
narrative. A Boll of Innocent III., May 28, 
1198, threatens Sanoho with ecclesiastical 
p en a lt i e s, if he does not pay the dowry of 
Betengaria to Bichard I., of whom there is 
other mention. These Bulls, with the com¬ 
ments of Father Fita, help greatly to clear op 
the tangled history of the time. Narciso 
Hergueta mints interesting documents on the 
Joderia of Haro in the fifteenth century. F. 
Finals describes a Boman cemetery, with 
skeletons, and bronze, glass, and other 
ornaments, in Estremadora. There is an 
obituary notioe of Cesare Cantu by Sanohez 
Mogual, written partly from personal 
acquaintance, and several minor ar tides. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OB SEEING HUMPEBD INK’S “ HANSEL ITND 

qbbthel” at dbuby lane. 

Fboh out the roar and bustle of the Strand, 

From out the turmoil of a London street, 

Lo, yesterday I strayed with careless feet. 
Unwittingly, straight into Fairy Land; 

Far Grimm’s aid story took me by the hand ; 

And once again those Children two I greet, 

The Forest Cakehoose, tempting, rich and sweet, 
The Witch herself, with ogre smile and bland. 

And as the music carries me along. 

Simple, but wrought with rare and subtle art, 
Bach well-rememDered melody and song 
With childhood memories stirs and moves my 

bent; 

Thanks be to you, Brother and Bister, twain. 
Whom magic rendered me a child again. 

Kate Fbeiliqrath Ksobkbb. 
July 11, 1896. 


Cto j, K. i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ SPECULUM MED IT ANTI 8 ” OF GOWER. 


I. 

Oxford: June, 1896. 

In the Academy of April 13 I engaged 
myself to prove that a MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library (marked “Add. 3036”) is 
identical with the French book by Gower 
whioh is commonly known as the Speculum 
Meditanti* and has hitherto been supposed to 
be lost. I now proceed to carry out this 
engagement. 

The MS. is on parchment, written in double 
column with forty-eight lines in a column, the 
writing apparently of the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century and closely resembling 
that of the best existing copy of the Confessio 
Amantis, the Bodleian MS. Fairfax 3. It has 
at present 162 leaves, including one which is 
pasted down to the {finding at the beginning. 
After this first leaf, which contains the title 
and table of contents, four leaves have been 
out out, being apparently the other half of the 
first sheet, and three others which formed the 
first three leaves of the first gathering of 
eight. The first leaf after this gap is marked 
by the original rubricator a iiii. Seven more 
leaves have been cut or torn out in other 
parts of the book, and at the end also some 
are lost, but probably not many. The leaves, 
including those out out, are now numbered 1, 
1*, 2,3, &o., up to 162. The poem is in Frenoh 
octosyllabic verse, arranged in stanzas of twelve 
lines each, which rhyme aabaab.bbabba: 
it probably consisted of over 30,000 lines, of 
whioh more than 28,000 are extant. 

The evidence which identifies it with Gower’s 
lost work may be summarised thus: 

The title, the number of divisions, and the 
contents of the book, all correspond exactly 
with the aoconnt given by Gower of his own 
work. 

The author is an Englishman and a layman, 
and the Frenoh in which he writes is the same 
in all essential points with that of Gower’s 
acknowledged French poems. At the same 
time, in its style and manner of treatment, 
this book most strikingly resembles the other 
acknowledged works of Gower. 

Finally, the book abounds with passages 
whioh occur also in the Confessio Amantis or in 
the Vox damantis, and of the few stories which 
it contains most are reproduced in the Confessio 
AmanUs. 


| In many MSS. of the Confessio Amantis 
there is found a note in Latin on Gower’s three 
principal works. This note, written probably 
by the author himself, after saying that John 
Gower, wishing to give an account of his 
stewardship in regard to the gifts whioh God 
had bestowed upon him, had composed three 
books “ doctrine causa,” proceeds thus: 

“ Primus liber, Galileo sermone editus, in decern 
diuiditur partes, et tract ana de viciis et virtutibua, 
nec non et de variis huius seculi gradibus, turn 
qua peccator transgressus ad sul creator! a 
agnkaonem redire debet, recto tnunite dooero 
conatur. Titulus libelli istius speculum homtnis 
nuncupatus eat.” 

In the MSS. which contain the latest 
recension of the Confessio the title of this work 
is given as Speculum Meditantis, by which 
name it has oommonly been referred to since ; 
but originally the title evidently was Speculum 
Hominis or its French equivalent. 

The lost book, then, was in French; it was 
divided into ten parts; it treated of vices, of 
virtues, and of the various degrees of men in 
the world; and, finally, it showed how the 
sinner should return to God. Its title (in 
Latin) was Speculum Hominis. 

The book before me corresponds to this 
description in every particular. It is in 
French; it is divided by the table of contents 
on fol. 1 into ten parts, “ lequel se divide en X. 
parties, e’est assauoir,” &c.; it treats of vices 
—that is, of the seven deadly sins and their 
progeny—(ff. 9-56), of virtues—that is, of the 
seven cardinal virtues and their progeny— 
(ff. 68-102), of the various degrees of men in 
the world and of their errors, Churchmen, 
temporal rulers, knights and men of arms, 
ministers of the law, traders and artificers 
(ff. 102-145), of man’s sin as the cause of all 
these errors, and of the means whereby the 
sinner may repent and turn himself to God, 
“ content l'omjne peccheour, lessant ses mals, 
se doit reformer a dieu ”—chiefly through the 
mercy of the Virgin Mother, whose life is 
related and her praise exalted (ff. 145-162). 
Finally, the title of the book is Mirour de 
I'homme: “ Cy apres oomence le livre ffran<jois 
qu’est apelle Mirour de l’omme.” 

The exact correspondence of all these points 
amounts of itself, I believe, in the absence of 
any contrary evidence, to a sufficient demon¬ 
stration of my thesis; but as the question is an 
important one, and the additional evidence, 
besides supplying decisive corroboration, is of 
some interest m itself as illustrating the 
literary manner of the author, I shall proceed 
to give it as briefly as possible. 

First, then, the author is an Englishman and 
a layman. The whole book is written from an 
English point of view: the Frenoh are censured 
for refusing to obey their lawful king, who 
claimed by right of his mother: when dealing 
with the men of the law it is Westminster 
that the writer has in his mind, 

“ O’est la coustume a Weetmooatier ” (f. 133). 

When speaking of merchandise he mentions 
wool as incomparably the most important 
commodity: 

“ O leine, dame de nobleece, 

Tu es dee marchantz la duesse, 

Pour toy serrir tout sont end in. 

a a * a 

“ En Engleterre tu es n6e 
Mais quo tu es mal goveme 
L’en parle molt dtveraement ” (f. 138 ▼.). 

He tells how the victuallers adulterate the 
wines of Spain, Guyenne, France, and the 
Bhine, so that the liquor whioh was made 
really 

“ Pres de la rive de Tamlae,” 
is passed off as Bhenish. 
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Bnt if the fraud used with wine is bad, that 
connected with beer is worse: pure beer is 
almost impossible to obtain: 

“ Enquore a la oommune vois 
En la cervoise 11 eet peiour: 

Oe di je point pour lee franqots, 

Angola le di pour les englois, 

De ceaux qul boyvent sfti soiour 
Be la cerroise chascun jour ” (f. 142). 
Finally, the author takes refuge occasionally 
in English words, such as “ Archedeacnes,” 
“Deans,” &o., when he oan find no French 
equivalent, and he repeatedly speaks of him¬ 
self as knowing “ romance ” and writing in 
“romanoe.” 

He is also a layman, as we know that Gower 
was; for when he attacks the friars, he suggests 
that people may blame him, because he says 
these things being himself a layman : 

“ Pour ce qt« je ue suy pas clers ” (f. 120 v.). 

As to the Frenoh in it which he writes, I do 
not intend here to examine it closely, but it is 
evidently late Anglo-Norman of the same type 
as that of the Balades. 

The argument from style can hardly be 
appreciated except by those who read the book; 
but, in fact, the resemblance is so great that 
constantly we seem to ourselves to be reading 
the Con/essio Amantis, in spite of the difference 
of language. The metre is the same; and 
though the lines are in stanzas, yet sinoe eight 
lines of each stanza rhyme in couplets, the 
general effect is much the same. The manner 
in which authorities are cited is the same in 
both, e.g .: 

“ Gregoire en sa sainte Omelie ” (f. 146 v.). 

“ Saint Augustin en sa leqon ” (f. 115). 

“ Oe diet Oassodre en son decrc ” (f. 78). 

“ Dedeinz la bible easample truis” (».«. je trouve), 
“ En les viels gestes de romeins 
Yaleire dist ” (f. 101 v.). 

“ B’iugratitude escript je truis ” (f. 40). 
compared with these in the Con/essio Amantis :* 

“ Gregoire upon his Omelie ” (ii. 191). 

“ Oassodre in his aprise telleth ” (ili. 191). 

“ And in the bible I find also ” (ili. 240). 

“ Of Borne among the gestes old, 

I finde how that Yaleiy told ” (ii. 341). 

“ Of Jupiter this finde I write ” (i. 169). 

Examples may be taken from almost every 
page. 

In both books we find the personified vices 
spoken of in a ceremonious manner, as “ dame 
Avarioe,” “ dame Inceste e.y. Mir our, ff. 45, 
52 v., Con/essio ii. 193. 

The trick which the author of the Mirour has 
of beginning a number of successive lines with 
the same words, as, 

“ Les uns en eaue fait perir, 

Les uns en flamme fait ardir,” 
and so on for eleven lines, may be paralleled 
from the Con/essio, e.g., ii. 240 : 

“ Som on for sche is whit of skin, 

Bom on for sche is noble of kin,” 
and so on for thirteen lines. 

The manner in which the author apostro- 
hises the king and preaches to him about his 
uties closely resembles what we find in the 
Vox Clamantis. His successive stanzas 
beginning “ O Rois ” may be compared to the 
repeated address, “Bex tibi sume notam,” 
“Bex, et in exemplis,” &o., of the Latin 
poem. 

The Mirour has not generally those marginal 
notes in Latin which we find m the Con/essio ; 
but there occurs one on f. 117, and this is 
precisely in the style with which we are 
familiar, “Nota quod super hiis,” &c. 

G. C. Macaulay. 


* The quotations made in this paper from the 
Conftstio are taken, not from Pauli’s text, which is 
notoriously bad, but from the best MSS. The 
references are to volume and page of Pauli’s 
edition. 


WRITING IN HOMER. 

Pen Dittos, Cambridge: July 31,1885. 

Mr. Butler says I erroneously translate 
<rfiuaTa A uypi. If I am in error, I sin in very 
good company. Dr. Leaf, the best modem 
editor of the Iliad, takes the expression in the 
same way as I do. His notes on 1. 168 and 
1 . 176 are admirable. I quote the latter. “ arjpux 
is slightly different from oii/ia to of 1 . 168, and 
signifies the tessera hospitalis as a whole, apart 
from the marks which determined its signifi¬ 
cance.” If rfaiara of 1.168 are exactly the same 
thing as the shpa of 1. 176, as Mr. Butler would 
have it, it is necessary for him to show how the 
plural can be used as the exact equivalent of 
the singular. He does not quote any classical 
examples, but says the plural is used as in our 
phrase, “lettersofintroauotion.”Now,whenthis 
expression means a single document only, it is 
used on the analogy of letters patent, which is 
simply the translation of litterae patentee. Every 
schoolboy knows that littera is a letter of the 
alphabet, litterae an epistle, as being made up 
of a number of letters of the alphabet. If rhpuia 
of 1. 168 = otuux of 1.176, it is on the same prin¬ 
ciple. Thus, rvna of 1.176 is regarded as a whole, 
made up of many individual shpurra. The 
principle is well-known in Greek: >>v{=“ night,” 
rimes = ‘ ‘ the hours of the night.” Compare 
the use of the plural of abstract nouns, such 
as SiKaioahvTi- 

If I am right in following the com¬ 
mentators in the ordinary way of taking eiputra 
\vypi, I can give a good reason in regarding 
aipuTa as pictographs (as Dr. Leaf also does) 
rather than alphabetic symbols. 

On the earliest known inscribed Greek coin 
we have the inscription *<wovs tlpu <rrjf m, 
where ofipa refers to a stag; on a very early 
Greek gem we get Bupstos tlpu <rapa, where 
oSpia refers to the device of a dolphin, trrjpa 
is the technical word used for the blazon on a 
warrior’s shield, such as are described in 
Aesohylus (Sept. c. Theb.), where the devices are 
pictures, not mere letters. For Aeschylus used 
ypifipATa in describing the motto (riPH2n 
IIOAIN, 1. 429). Thus, <r !ipui seems at all 
periods of Greek history to mean a picture, in 
oontrast to ypipfia, a mere alphabetic symbol 
composed of lines. 

William Ridgeway. 


London: July SI, 1885. 

The importance of the words aigima \vypd 
(II. vi. 168) has been enhanced by the discovery 
of the Hittite inscriptions and by Mr. A. J. 
Evans’s recent researches, but the words had 
attracted a good deal of attention before the 
time of Wolf. This famous scholar did not 
use the expression “ baleful pictographs "— 
possibly he might have objected to “ picto- 
graph ” on philological grounds—but the sense 
intended to be conveyed by this expression is 
quite in harmony with what is actually said in 
his Prolegometui. Mr. Evans and Prof. Ridge¬ 
way are, therefore, in distinguished company. 

Mr. Butler is probably the first to render 
eufio<t>eipo ro\\i “ much damaging matter,” and 
<HtpLara \vypi “ treacherous letters of introduc¬ 
tion,” though the idea that Proetus gave Beller- 
ophon a letter of introduction is not now put 
forth for the first time. Some analogy between 
the tessera hospitalis and these chpuura \uypi has 
been supposed, but without any sufficient reason. 
The notion of a “ letter of introduction ” is not 
in harmony with the fact that Bellerophon 
omitted to deliver up the tablet on his arrival, 
and produced it only after a request made on 
the dawn of the tenth day, nine days having 
been occupied with a sumptuous entertainment. 

If it were doubtful that marks or characters 
of some kind are to be understood by shpara 
in vi. 168, the doubt might be removed by a 
comparison of vii. 189, where <nipa is dearly 
a mark or character reoognised by Ajax only. 


It could scarcely have been his “ piotograph,” 
for this, it would seem, must have been known 
at once by the other warriors. Wolf well 
suggests that the heroes may have scratched on 
their respective lots signa arbitraria —that is, 
private marks. That the tHifiara Xoyoi were not 
marks of this kind, but characters, is shown by 
the context; and it is implied also by the use 
of the adjective Xvypi, which, taken strictly, 
would seem to refer to the characters them¬ 
selves being such as were fitted to cause pain 
or grief. 

I have already alluded to the importance of 
the words under discussion with respect to the 
so-called Hittite inscriptions. The extended 
use of the Hittite characters in Asia Minor was 
shown a good while ago by Prof. Sayce. That 
the Hittite characters were originally pictorial 
or ideographic is certain. It is, indeed, 
possible that in the course of time they 
acquired generally a mere phonetic value. 
But of this change we have as yet obtained no 
reliable evidence whatever. They were <rspara ; 
and such of them as denoted weapons of war, 
and the employment of these weapons in the 
destruction of human life, might be fitly spoken 
of as r-fipara At rypi. Wolf called special atten¬ 
tion to the word *«7f«u (vi. 170) as unfavour¬ 
able to the idea of an alphabetically written 
letter. It is, however, entirely suitable to a 
communication in Hittite characters. Such 
characters, too, with regard to the combined 
effect of a larger or smallor group, might be 
appropriately described as a srjpa Kvcir. 

The voAAa in Bupuupsipa rohki has been re¬ 
garded as especially favourable to the idea of 
a communication written alphabetically, but 
this word puts no difficulty in the way of the 
interpretation I have suggested. Some of the 
Hittite inscriptions (for example, that on the 
Merash lion) are sufficiently crowded. Proetus 
may have scratched on his tablet a good many 
Hittite characters when he closed it and (if 
we follow a probable inference) sealed it, before 
handing it over to the care of Bellerophon. 

Assent must, however, be given to the 
opinion that, even if in II. vi. 168 there is no 
reference to alphabetic or any phonetic 
writing, this by no means settles the great 
question as to the early transmission of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

Thomas Tyler. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS AT CAREW, FBTHARD, AND 
BAGINBUN. 

London: July 21, 1886. 

I hasten to apologise to Lord Southesk for 
the injustice I have unwittingly done him in 
having, with quite inexcusable carelessness, 
overlooked his interesting letter in the 
Academy of January 12. My remarks were 
not intended to be in the least unfriendly to 
your other correspondents, but were written 
chiefly to show how easy it is for the most 

E raotised palaeographer to go astray, unless he 
as had an opportunity of seeing the aotual 
inscription itself before he attempts to inter¬ 
pret the meaning. I do not therefore wish to 
take any special credit to myself for having, as 
I believe, traced the connexion between 
the three inscriptions under discussion. Still 
less do I wish to crow over those 
who differ from the conclusions _ I have 
arrived at, because I feel sure that if any of 
them had been able to plaoe the three inscrip¬ 
tions side by side, they could not fail to see : (1) 
that the legends are praotioally identical, 
whatever the meaning may be; and (2) that 
the abnormal and therefore puzzling forms of 
letters have been simply evolved by successive 
copyings by an ignorant person. My reason 
for thinking that the Carew inscription is the 
oldest, and the Baginbun inscription the most 
recent, is that in all oases where the forms of 
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the letters have been modified the deviation! 
from the original are greater in the Baginbnn 
inscription than in the one at Fethard. 

What seems to me to have misled everyone 
is the idea that the Carew inscription begins 
with maq; and until this contention is given np, 
I fear any farther progress is impossible. 

J. Bomilly Allen. 


THE KELTIC BOOT “AB.” 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: July 30 , IBM. 

I expressly distinguished the « in "up- from 
that in Of the former I said: “ But that 

is a case of ‘compensation-lengthening,’ and 
Prof. Wright points out to me that this is not 
known to occur exoept before a liquid.” I 
thought readers who knew what ‘' compensation- 
lengthening ” was, would see what I meant : 
namely, that x<ip- represents an original **py- 
but that »i8- cannot represent an original t&y-, 
because the loss of the y only lengthens the 
previous vowel when there is a liquid between 
them. I added, ‘‘Whether it be possible to 
equate ah with tl0ca. ... I must leave to 
professed phoneticians." And after that Mr. 
May hew says : “ Mr. Nicholson sees no diffi¬ 
culty ” ! It is the old story—he is so eager to 
pull to pieces each letter I write that he cannot 
stop to read it. 

I suggested that Lundinium — Luno-dinium 
= “ sheep-down,” from stems represented in 
Irish by lun and dinn. He rightly says that the 
former word = not “sheep,” but “wether”: 
but the correction hardly seems to me to affect 
the probability of the derivation. When he 
asks “ Mr. Nicholson . . . whether he supposes 
that Irish, specific Irish, was ever spoken near 
London ? ” I am simply lost in wonder. 
Because such a stem is only found in Irish, 
cannot it have been Urkeltio ? Then why does 
Mr. Stokes load his Urkettiecher Sprachechatz 
with luno-», and endless other words which we 
can only trace in Irish P 

Mr. Mayhew says: 

“ The old British word for a hill-fortress was 
dunum. There is not an atom of evidence for con¬ 
necting the dinium of Lundinium with this Old 
Celtic dunum ... we should have expected the 
form Lundunum, not Lundinium ... if tbis famous 
resort of merchants had received its name from 
being one of the fortified encampments of a British 
tribe.” 

Of course we should. I said not a single word 
about hill-fortresses, or dunum, or fortified 
encampments. Irish dinn, “hill,” otherwise 
dind, comes from a stem (perhaps itself an ex¬ 
panded one) which Mr. Stokes gives as dindu-, 
while Bezzenberger suggests that it was dinnu-. 
It has nothing in the world to do with diinum, 
Irish dun, which Stokes-Bezzenberger derive 
from * deva, *du, “to be strong.” 

I will eheerfally “explain in detail” my 
derivation Glann-at-eua = “town of the bank- 
dwellers.” Glann = bank, of is a suffix common 
in Keltic personal and tribal names (see Holder), 
and etui, written tva by Holder (see under -ev), 
is an ending of the names of various Keltic 
towns, e.g. Calleva “nach RhQs, 'a town in the 
wood'” (Holder, 701). 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


“abchil” ok “obchel.” 

Cambridge: July 17,1895. 

Thb derivation of archil or orchel (in Florio 
orchali) is unknown. 

I find in the Supplement to Godefroy some 
entries, s.v. archal, which seem to suggest that 
there may be a remote reference to the Latin 
orichalcum. For example, Godefroy explains 
archal as a mixture of copper and zinc, and 
quotes such entries as "Auricaloum, ercal"; 
and “orcheal, anricalcum.” Other spellings 


are areal, erchal, arechal, aurichal, with the 
extraordinary variant rechal, which bears some 
resemblance to the late Latin roccella, quoted 
by Dr. Murray, s.v. archil. According to Dr. 
Murray, aurichalcite is sometimes of a sky-blue 
colour, whioh approaches the oolour of the 
litmus produced from archil. 

I need hardly say that my suggestion is- a 
mere guess, but it may be worth while to test 
its value in the case of so difficult a word. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF “ PRINCESS.” 

St. Bede’s College, Manobester: July 90, 1895. 

Mr. B. Dawson’s letter to you on this 
subject in the Academy of to-day interests me, 
owing to the fact that here in Manchester we 
have two thoroughfares, known respectively as 
“ Princess-street ” (City) and “ Princess-road ” 
(Moss Side), in the names of both of which the 
“ Princess ” is quite invariably pronounced 
with the stress on the first syllable (“ Prin¬ 
cess ”), so that they sound exactly the same as 
“ Prinoe’s-street ” and “ Prince’s-road.” Many 
people, I find, think that such is their real 
name, until attention is called to the spelling 
in the directories or on the name-boards. I 
used to think that this was a local peculiarity 
of pronunciation, hut on reading Mr. Dawson’s 
letter I should rather believe that it is a 
survival of an older pronunciation. I under¬ 
stand that the thoroughfares in question were 
named in honour of the present Princess of 
Wales at the time of her marriage (1863). 
Possibly the word was so accented here at that 
date. 

L. C. Cabartelli. 


SCIENCE. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone ad 
iudicet oratio. Edited, with Introduction 
and Commentary, by Albert C. Clark, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. (Clarendon Press.) 

Selected Speeches of Cicero. Translated by 
H. E. D. Blakiston, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. (Methuen.) 

It sometimes happens that a particular 
work of classical antiquity is brought sud¬ 
denly into extraordinary prominence by 
appearing almost simultaneously in a great 
number of editions. This has happened 
lately to the Pro Milone of Cicero. Mr. 
Poynton led the way by his useful and 
scholarly edition of 1892 ; Mr. F. Colson 
followed in 1893; Mr. J. S. Beidin 1894; 
and now Mr. Clark consummates this quadri¬ 
lateral by the important work just issued 
by the Clarendon Press, which two years 
ago also printed Mr. Poynton’s. The 
literature of the Miloniana, especially the 
editions, commentaries, and dissertations 

S roduced in Germany, is very extensive in- 
eed, as may be seen by a glance at 
pp. lxi., lxii., of Mr. Clark’s volume; most 
of the numerous works there mentioned have 
been used by him, and it is not likely that 
any other English edition will be found to 
represent foreign contributions as fully as 
this. Besides the introduction, which con- { 
tains five chapters, on the “ Authorities for 
the Events of 52 b.c.,” “ Historical Intro¬ 
duction,” “ Sources of the Text,” “ Style 
and Composition of the Speech,” “ Ortho¬ 
graphy,” there is an index of the MSS., 
then the Text of the Miloniana and the 
accompanying Commentary, then Asoonius’ 


commentary on the speech (so much of it as 
remains), then the Scholia Bobiensia, four 
appendices, and three indices. 

It most be obvious from this that we 
have before us by far the completest edition 
of the Miloniana yet published in England. 
I do not mean that it will be found the 
most expeditions means of getting np the 
oration for an examination; for that 
purpose any of the other editions will serve 
equally well, all of them, in fact, making 
that, more or less, their aim. Mr. Clark’s 
object is not so much exegesis as criticism. 
He aims to show that the MSS., on which 
the text really depends, have not hitherto 
been estimated rightly; that a large number 
of the codd. deterioree are practically useless, 
and that the critical problem of reconstitut¬ 
ing the text of the oration centres round 
four only. These are P, the palimpsest 
fragments at Turin; T, the Tegemaeensis; 
E, the Erfurtensis; H, the Harleianus 2682. 
Of a lost MS., the Werdensis—so-called from 
Werden, near Diisseldorf, a village whose 

E as tor, one Bruin, onoe possessed it, having 
rought it thither from Saxony—we have 
some readings recorded in F. Fabricius’ 
edition of the pro Milone and de Provinciie 
Consularibue, published in 1569. This 
Werden Codex was much prized by no less 
a scholar than Lambinus, who frequently 
quotes it as Saxonicus perantiquut , and it 
was included by Gulielmius with T and E 
in his praeclara triga codicum. 

Of the four primary MSS. mentioned 
above—P T E H—Mr. dark is inclined to 
rank H highest. To this codex, it will be 
remembered, he has given many months of 
long and anxious study, some of the results 
of which are to be found in “ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia” classical series, p. vii., pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Clark in 1892 and reviewed 
by the present writer in the Classical Review 
for October of that year. 

In this Anecdoton, and in an article in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. xviii., he has shown 
that, of the two MSS. which alone can 
compete for the supremacy, H and E (since 
T is excluded by modem criticism, dating 
from Nohl’s paper in Hermes xxi. 195, from 
any real rivalry with these, and P merely 
contains a few fragments), H is not only 
the earlier, but the better and more reliable 
guide. This is not Clark’s opinion alone. 
Gulielmius, who used H W E in the six¬ 
teenth century, Garatoni and Madvig subse¬ 
quently, like Clark, preferred H to E. 
Baiter, on the o’her hand, with 0. F. W. 
Muller and Nohl, vie with each other in 
exalting the merits of E. This may, indeed, 
be considered the central point of interest, 
critically speaking, in the Miloniana. Any 
English student of Cicero who wishes to 
plaoe himself on a level with Ciceronian 
criticism as it now is cannot do better, I 
think, than study this point—so fully 
discussed by Clark in his Anecdoton and 
pro Milone —of the comparative value of the 
two codioes, H and E. They occupy a 
position like that of G and 0 (the Germa- 
nensia and Oxoniensia) in the criticism of 
Catullus. And as it is in the pro Milone 
and the de imperio Cn. Pompeii that they 
are of more special importance than in any 
other orations, it is in these speeches that 
the question at issue is best tested. The 
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two speeches stand, it is true, on a very 
different footing as oratorical efforts: 
the Miloniana is one of Oicero’s most 
elaborately constructed orations, as Clark’s 
careful and learned analysis (pp. xlix. to 
lvii.) will abundantly testify; it is repeatedly 
quoted by Quintilian and the grammarians; 
the de imper. is but a second-rate affair; yet 
this MS. question should bring it into new 
prominence; and I may remind my readers 
that a full collation of it, as well as of theother 
orations in H, is included in Mr. Clark’s 
Anecdoton. There is another reason why 
students of Oicero’s orations should fix their 
attention on these two codices, H and E: of 
both a complete collation exists, for Wonder's 
facsimile of E is an easily procurable work. 
The conclusions whioh Clark arrives at in 
reference to T E H are thus summed up: 
(1) T is the fons deteriorum, the parent of the 
inferior or interpolated MSS.; (2) E is a 
“mixed” MS., agreeing in base with T, 
but corrected from H; (3) in all probability 
T and H do not come from the same source. 
It must not be supposed that all the con¬ 
tents of H are equally valuable. In some 
cases the scribe had a more ancient MS. 
before him, in others a more modern. 
The speeches before Caesar ( pro Marcello, 
Ligario, rege Deiotaro), the pro Milone 
the de imp. Cn. Pompei, the Excerpts from 
the Verrines, follow an ancient codex; on 
the other hand, the Catiline orations follow 
a later original, of little value or importance. 
It is not entirely free from interpolations, e g., 
§79, after quin sic attendite, indices, H adds 
nempe de interitu P. Clodi, which T E further 
develop into nempe haec est qmestio de 
interitu P. Clodi. But H does not, like T, 
hide corruptions to obtain a construction. 

As to P, which from its antiquity has 
been accepted unreservedly against the 
later MSS., Clark sides with Orelli in 
considering its readings to be in many 
cases wrong: eg., in §75, where H has 
ausum esset Furfanio, a near approach to the 
right reading, ausum esse T. Furfanio, P has 
ausus esse Furf, T ausum esse Fur/., E ausus 
esset Furf. Here P seems to be the fans cor¬ 
ruptionis in T E. It is shown that palimp¬ 
sests often incline to the vulgar, more inter¬ 
polated family. Thus, the Vatican palimpsest 
of the Verrines is inferior to the Begius 
Paris7774 A, though thislatter does not claim 
higher antiquity than the tenth century. 

I have said enough to show what I con¬ 
sider to be the primary importance of Mr. 
Clark’s edition. But it must not be sup¬ 
posed that this is the only point in which 
it claims to be original. The discussions 
on Cicero’s use of particular words or com¬ 
binations are of high value for the more 
advanced class of students. I will mention 
those on disceptare (p. 20), prodere fiaminem 
(p. 29), coeptus est (p. 31), proper ato e<t opus 
(p. 44), nemo homo (p. 59). In these be has 
availed himself particularly of Dr. Land- 
graf’s edition of the pro Sexto Roscio, as 
well as of Krebs-Allgayer’s Antibarbarus, 
and the new edition of Beisig’s Vorlesungen. 

Equally valuable, and to some readers 
more interesting, are the historical notes 
and disquisitions. As is notorious, the 
death of Clodius and the crowded events 
which followed it are reported by our 
authorities with much variety of detail, and 


it is no light task to make out what was the 
probable truth. Though I am not able to 
judge how far our new editor treads firmly 
in this dark and lubricous path—where 
a Mommsen might slip, and a Watson make 
a misstatement—there are many, especially 
at Oxford, to whom this will prove the most 
attractive feature of the book. For my 
part I have found nothing more interesting 
in Mr. Clark’s volume than the palaeo- 
graphical remarks scattered through its 
pages. I have noted many of them, and 
commend them to the increasing band of 
palaeographers whom both universities are 
doing their best to train. The confusion 
of traetata— tracta (p. 21), praedieatam—prae- 
diotam (p.46), lumina—limina (p.56) inueniri — 
inuenire, seruari—seruare (pp. 50,83), all illus¬ 
trated by numerous other examples, are 
typical and of constant occurrence in MSS. of 
every period: less common is ante staretur — 
ante testaretur, p. 60, where Mr. Clark’s note is 
thoroughly convincing. On the other hand, 
the most celebrated variant in the oration, 
the well-known hartnam of H against arma 
of the other MSS. in §. 74, is not easy to 
account for, and must make any palaeo¬ 
grapher pause, though, with the “kindly 
critic” of Hermathena, xviii, I agree in 
thinking that it will in the long run oust 
arma. It is at any rate impossible that 
arma should have been used for “ tools.” 

It has been my endeavour to explain the 
scope and purpose of this edition. That 
aim is to stimulate curiosity on a great 
many points of the pro Milone, where tradi¬ 
tion has long slept contentedly in unex¬ 
amining acquiescence in some verdict of the 

S ast. The importance of H, which, sinoe 
[r. Fursser’s introduction of it in Tyrrell’s 
edition of Oicero’s Letters, is the central 
point on which critics will fix their atten¬ 
tion, is for the first time put forward in 
a marked manner, which it will not be 
possible to ignore. The battle at present 
is mainly between Clark, Beid, and Nohl; 
but the speech is a famous one, and the 
last word will not be said about it for a 
long time. Often I have felt doubts as to 
Mr. Clark’s decision on particular readings; 
it is but natural that he should sometimes 
press the value of his own codex overmuch, 
and reject for it readings more probable; 
but I believe that his general estimate of 
its paramount importance will be felt to be 
not exaggerated, though in particulars he 
may fail to carry conviction. Such a book 
makes a model text-book for lecturers who 
care to dwell on criticism; but these at 
present are few, for the study of MSS. 
is still, in England, only beginning. 

Mr. Blakiston’s translation of the Catiline 
Orations, 2nd Philippic, Murena, Milo, 
does not aspire to rank with the 
edition of the pro Milone above notioed; 
but it possesses high merits and deserves 
to be mentioned with it. The English 
is good, the style, if occasionally a 
little diffuse, is idiomatic and far removed 
from an inept and bald literalness. It 
might have come from an English orator 
possessed of a large vocabulary. Yet some 
modernisms, such as “ gentlemen of the 
jury,” or the (to me) odious use so oommon 
still among English lawyers of the word 


“gallant,” might well have been spared, 
and jar upon ears not trained to associate a 
Boman with an English law-court. In the 
pro Milone, where I read it side by side 
with Clark, Beid, and Poynton, I found it 
very serviceable: the connexion of thought 
is well brought out, and the sentences 
broken up with due moderation. And so 
far as I could judge from this one oration, 
it is oareful and aocurate. 

Bobinson Ellis. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 
The sixth International Geographical Con¬ 
gress, whioh holds its meetings in the Imperial 
Institute, will be formally inaugurated on 
Friday evening with an address of welcome by 
the honorary president, the Duke of York. On 
Saturday morning, Mr. Clements B. Markham 
will deliver his presidential address; and the 
practical work of the Congress will at once 
oommenoe. 

In addition to the sections, general meetings 
will be held for the discussion of important 
questions on each day of next week. On 
Monday, the subject for discussion is “Polar 
Exploration”; and among those who have 
promised to contribute papers are: Admiral 
A. H. Markham, General A. W. Greely, Prof. 
G. Newmayer, and M. E. Payer, while Herr 
S. A. Andr&e will submit his plan for reaching 
the North Pole by balloon. On Tuesday, 
several reports and resolutions will come up 
for consideration: such as Prof. Penok’s 
proposed map of the world on the scale of 
1: 1,000,000; the Berne soheme for an inter¬ 
national bibliography of geography; and a record 
of geographical disoovery during the nineteenth 
century. On Wednesday, Sir John Kirk, 
Captain Lugard, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, Mr. 
Lionel Ddcle, and others will take part in a 
discussion of the question: “ To what extent 
is Tropioal Africa suited for Development by 
White Baoes, or under their Superintend¬ 
ence ? ” On Thursday, Prof. C. M. Kan will 
deal with exploration in the western half 
of New Guinea, Mr. David Lindsay with 
Australia, and M. Paul Vuillot with the Niger 
lakes. On Friday, when the subject is the 
history of cartography, Baron Nordenakiold 
will read a paper on “ Ancient Charts and 
Sailing Directions,” Prof. Hermann Wagner 
on “ The Origin of the Mediaeval Italian 
Nautioal Charts,” and Mr. H. Yule Oldham on 
“The Importance of Mediaeval MS. Maps in 
the Study of the History of Geographical 
Disoovery.” 

The seotional meetings, which are also to be 
held daily, have the following subjects allotted 
to them. On Saturday, geography in schools 
and universities, and educational journeys 
under scientific guidance; and photography 
applied to surveying, to the determination of 
terrestrial longitudes, and to oceanography. 
On Monday, physical geography, including the 
decimal measurement of time and angles, and a 
resolution as to standard time ; geodesy, when 
Colonel T. H. Holdich will advooate a geodetio 
connexion between the surveys of India and 
Russia, and Miss A. M. Gregory will give a 
demonstration of her geodoscope, or combined 
terrestrial and celestial globes for elementary 
teaching. On Tuesday, oceanography, in which 
the Prince of Monaco and Mr. J. Y. Buchanan 
will read papers; geographical orthography 
and definitions, when papers will be read on 
the transliteration and pronunciation of plaoe- 
names, on the precise limits of continents, and 
on the definition of “Australasia.” On Wed¬ 
nesday, hydrographic surveys of seas and lakes; 
on Thursday, cartography, when Prof. K. 
Reolus will advooate the construction of a 
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teneetrial globe to the Male of 1: 100,000; and phrases for the Tibetan Dfottonaiy. The work this year, and 600 pages in each el the two 
the geographical element in evolution. On contiate of eighty-eight pages. After printing following yean. 

Friday, M. E. A. Martel will explain his 250 copies, the type has been distributed. “ (10) Samkrit Appendix to the Tibetan Dictionary. 

method at exploring natural caverns. “(4) Bhakti Satakam .—A Buddhist Sanskrit —This contains, in the order of the Devanagar 

A geographical exhibition has been arranged b» Oeylon, by a Bengali Buddhist alphabet, the principal Sanskrit terms, philo- 

m the topemdlnstitute, and a cataloguepre- °* **Weenthcentury a.d , during the reign sophicjl or scientific, oecurrtag in the DlgUmatj, 
_j of Par&krama B&hu. The work, which was with illustrative paesaces, chiefly from Buddhist 


Friday, M. E. A. Martel will explain his 250 copies, the type has been distributed, 
method of exploring natural caverns. Ekakti Satakam .—A Buddhist Sanskrit 

A geographical inhibition has been arranged Pf® in Oeylon, by a Bengali Buddhist 

^ SK^nhftWE 2 

” x)ta ’ photograph s, do. , m the oWmtoed o^to,, is not extant in India, and 
flrrtand second floor, of the East Corridor ; and ltg Vm 'be a boon to scholars. I 

matraments and Mstoncal series of maps, m a B0 u 0 f t pennission, on behalf of the Buddhist Text 
building specially erected in the West Society, of which I am the president and Babu 
Qu a d ran gle. Sarat Chandra Das the working member, to pub- 

Finally, we may mention some of the enter- lish this work and the following (No. 5) in the 
that nave been provided for the Society’s Journal. It will contain fifty pages, of 


" (10) Samkrit Appendix to the Tibetan Dictionary. 
—This contains, in the order of the Devanagar 


that have been provided for the society's journal, it will contain nrty pages, or 
members and foreign delegates. On Friday which twenty-six are in type ; and it is proposed 
night a reoeption in the pn-da.!. 0 f the to print 500 copies at the cost of the Society. Thi 
Imperial Institute; Saturday, a dinner of the . wo * w “ Mt J*P “ “ exercise for the compositors 
Geographical and Kosmos Clubs at Greenwioh; in 1 T7cwrllf ri 'ii i i n 

Smosy, an informal rendexvous in the , 0 (Dokahmg) , or the 

tte Glorious Age,’ translated >to 


ihu. The work, which was with illustrative passages, chiefly from Buddhist 
on, is not extant in India, and Sanskrit works, in elucidation of their meaning in 
ill be a boon to scholars. I Sanskrit, The addition of this appendix formed 
m behalf of the Buddhist Text part of the original scheme of the Dictionary. 
I am the president and Babu For this part of the work, of which about fifty 
the working member, to pub- pages are in type, the collaboration of Pandit 
l the following (No. 5) in the Hara Prasad Sastri, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in 
It will contain fifty pages, of the Presidency College, Calcutta, and one of the 
re in type: and it is proposed leading authorities on Buddhist Sanskrit texts. 


summary form by Babu Sarat 
This work is regarded as the 
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®5 rden8 ’ Monday, a reception by Kn gH.h to „ Bmmn ary form by Babu Sarat 
Mr. G. N. Curxon; Tuesday, a reception by Chandra Das. This work is regarded as the 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts; Wednesday, a most sacred of the 108 vohunesthat oompote 
measl evening rate at the Botanical Gardens; the Kahgyur collection, as it contains a 
Thursday, a garden party at Eew; Friday, a forecast of the Buddhism of the future and 
garden party by Lord Northbrook, and a its power to lead mankind to the state of bodhi or 
reoeption at the Institute of Painters in Water enlightenment, and also includes a list of names 


the Ki 
forecast 


>r collection, as it contains a 
the Buddhism of the fature and 


leading authorities on Buddhist Sanskrit texts, 
has been secured. Babu Sarat Chandra Das hopes 
to be able to complete 100 pages of this appendix 
during the year, m addition to the 300 pages of 
No. 9. 

“I trust that the foregoing record of work, 
which has been done within the last twelve months, 
will be found satisfactory, regard being paid to the 
imperfect and entirely untrained material with 
which it had tobeaooompliahed. When inspecting 
the Press, I have been struck with the cheerful, 


reoeption at the 
CoUxxra. 


jord Northbrook, and a 
itute of Painters in Water 


its power to lead mankind to the state of bodhi or industrious, and orderly style in which the Tibetan 
enlightenment, and also includes a list of names compositors do their work; and the Superintendent 
of the 1,005 Buddhas of the present kalpa, or cycle of the Tour Office Press, Mr. H. Parker, has 


THE TIBETAN PRESS AT DARJILING. 

Wx quote the following from an official letter 
recently addressed by & Allred Croft, director 
of public instruction, to the Bengal govern- 


of the 1,005 Buddhas of the present kalpa, or cycle 
of existence. The copy from which tee transla¬ 
tion is made is in tee possession of 8ir Charles 
Elliott, and Is a block-print impression of the 
xylograph executed in 1726 a.d., under tee 


of the Tour Office Press, Mr. H. Parker, has 
expressed to me his entire satisfaction with their 
work generally. Two compositors from tee plains— 
a Hindn and a Muhammadan— have been brought 
to Darjiling to instruct teem in their duties; and, 


difficulty and source of delay 
Chandra Das has met with in 
his work hare arisen from the h 
eompariton, and the neoeesity 
mau neaofea as possible in the i 


Tibetan, bat English and Devanagar! as 


orders of King Miwang. Since that date no other though for the present they are absolutely necessary 
edition of the work has been produced in Tibet, to the execution of the work, it Is hoped that their 
There is a MS. copy in tee Library of tee services may eventually be dispensed with as the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, but it is said to be very Tibetan compositors become more and man expert, 
inaccurate. A note on the character and contents All tee works mentioned above, with the exception 

. ... _._._ _, .... ,, . of the Dok alcana wfll be found in the Praoeedingt of those numbered 3, 8, 9, end 10, have been set 

As. has pre viously bom «plaine| tee chief of fte Society for February, 1895. ft up, corrected, and (in one case) distributed by the 

cnlty and source of delay that mm. = '*rat onfejag forty-five pages; and, as above stated, paid and unpaid apprentices, almost without 

permission is solicited to publish it in the Journal assistance. Nos. 3 and 8 were set np by 
of the Buddhist Text Society. It was tet up as an Tenzing Wangden and Lama Shab Dung, who, 
exercise for the compositors in English, and is while employed under Babu Sarat Chandra Das 
ready for printing. as clerks, learnt printing early in 1894 at tee 

Kabab Dun .—This is a Tibetan work of great Secretariat Press in Calcutta, and are now fully 


- < ,_ CAviviiiu ivx vug v 

«*dy for printing. 


Kabab Dun .—This is a Tibetan work of i 


us the corrup- 
admixtnxe of 


? be ^-F t ^ MB ^ x, -5 pd ^* w °. na )y id Tantrlk elements, and the gradual decline and 
w S & . r „ n ° extinction of Buddhism, showing how it lingered 
ito*di cwmposto® have also beentemporarily longeBt ^ Orissa. Tipiwra. Chittagong, the 

‘ , Konkan » Guzarat, Kashmir, See. It is anticipated 

*bat tee book wfli command a considerable sale in 


Secretariat Press m Calcutta, and are now fully 
employed as compositors. Mr. E- M. Lewis, 
Superintendent of Government Printing, has 
recently expressed in very high terms his apprecia¬ 
tion of tee services of Tenzing Wangden, which 


Tantrlk elements, and tee gradual decline and he detetibee as ‘ Invaluable not merely in tee 
extinction of Buddhism, showing how it lingered ordinary work of a printer, bnt still more by the 


assistance he has given in preparing the founts 
of Tibetan type. Upon the two Dictionaries, 
Nos. 9 and 10, the two Bengali compositors are 


the Dictionary and. making press •corrections. 


“(7 ) Burnt 
histoiy and 


described as a work of tee highest value, for pressman, foi 
^ T Ui u which there will probably be a large demand, both four months, 

.* amon 8 Tibetan scholars in Europe and by natives Calcutta) reoe 

i purpose he has selected works having a .. nKi-. t t «ni n—.. i. a da n.—.. .# —. 


considerable time is setting up separate matter in 
Tibetan, DevanagaiL and English respectively. 

***** P” 1 ? 0 ?® de haa selected w orks rarin g a 0 f Tibet and Ohina. It will contain 400 pages, of may mention that oil these young men, wite one 

P""* * g which 104 are in type. It is proposed to print exception, received their education in the Bhutia 

fagnsys. and these have now been, or are being, 600 copies for sale. School at Darjiling. 

*< V* . ■ ir'. I „„„„ ._. . “ (8) Situ Sumtag .—The great Tibetan grammar, “ Babu Sarat Chandra Das also proposes to joint, 

1 *° 8”® 80nl ® , “ ® ac “ of equal authority with teat of Panini for San- and publish for the Buddhist Text Society, a 

aae worn: skrit. It is a work absolutely necessary for work named Chandra Vyakaran, which is the basis 

“ (If Kar-pai Phan Fm.—T his is a small hand- Tibetan scholars, and is likely to have a large of Buddhist Sanskrit Grammar, as Panini’s great 

ok of thirteen pays, containing religious pie- sale, both in Europe and in Tibet. It consists of work is of Brahmanioal Sanskrit. At a later date, 
pin. Fifty copies have been printed off, and tee the eutrat which form the text, a commentary by when the Dictionary is off his hands, he hopes to 
pe distributed. It is used as a reader in the Situ Binpochhe, and occasional notes, to which is write and publish English translations of tee three 


'His is a comprehensive positors and a pressman, who are engaged on tee 
libetan) of the regions ordinary work of the Tour Office Press, m order to 
Tibet, Khotan, Zon- give teem experience in the general duties of a 
'em China. It is printer. Of the six apprentices, including the 
highest value, for pressman, four (all of whom learnt printing lor 
large demand, both four months, November to February last, in 
rope and by natives Calcutta) receive salaries, and two are unpaid. I 
ontain 400 pages, of may mention that all theee young men, wite one 
i proposed to print exception, received their education in the Bhutia 
School at Darjiling. 


“ Babu Sarat Chandra Das also proposes to print, 
and publish for the Buddhist Text Society, a 


book of thirteen pues, containing religions 
ceptn. _ Fifty copies have been printed off, ant 


cepta Fifty copies have 
type distributed. It is 
Bhutia School. 


used as a reader in the I Situ Binpochhe, and occasional notes, to which 


when the Dlotiom 
write and publish 


sal Sanskrit. At a later date, 
is off his hands, he hopes to 
Allah translations of tee three 


“ (2) Bkorab Dtngbu .—A book of twenty l 
containing moral precepts. It is a metrical toho, tee old Mongolian Lama now residing' at 
venton in Tibetan of Praina Danda, the lost Ghum, near Darjiling, whose unremitting labour 
Sanskrit work of Nagaijuna, the founder of tee in searching out, from the classical Tibetan texts, 
Mnhkyknn school of Buddhism. This book, like passages in illustration of the use of philosophical 
the foamer, la for use in the Bhutia School, and is and other terms, has been of the utmost value to 
alee for sale. Aa there is likely to be a large Babu Sarat Chandra Das in the compilation of his 
demand for it among tec Bhutiaa and Tibetans of Dictionary. The work will consist of 200 pages, 


to be added an appendix, in further elucidation of important works, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, mentioned 
tee text and commentary, by Lama Sherab Gya- above. He also proposes, with the help of Lama 
toho, tee old Mongolian Lama now residing at Sherab Gya-tsho, to edit a few more Tibetan 


Sherab Gya-tsho, to edit a few more Tibetan 
claraics of value. The Lama has hardly an equal 
in Tibetan scholarship on this side of the 
Himalayas; and as he is approaching eighty years 
of age, though still a man of remarkable energy, 


Babu Sarat Chandra Das in the compilation of his it is desirable to utilise his great erudition w! 
Dictionary. The work will consist of 200 pages, it is still at our disposal. Works such as 
110 are in type. It is proposed to print the Avadana Kalpalata and tee Pagsam 
e. Thitking, which Sarat Babu has edited 

The Tibetan-Samkrit-Englith Dictionary .— with his assistance for the Asiatic Society 
the special work on which Babu 8arat of Bengal, have already attracted the atten- 
Das is engaged, and to the completion of tion of the learned in Tibet. Last January, 
lose mentioned above ore contributory, as I have been informed, messengers of tee Lhasa 
k is now progressing with satisfactory Shafts were sent to Calcutta to buy oopies of each 
.35 galleys, equal to 100 doable-columned of those works; and the Tibetan Envoy stated to 
re - m type. Babu Sarat Chandra Das Mr. A. W. Paul that, of all the presents that he 


Darjeeling, it is recommended that 500 oopies be of which 110 are in type. It is proposed to print 


printed, to be sold at two annas a copy. 300 oopies. 

“ (3) Tig Kmr Nam Shag, or Forms of Tibetan “ (9) The 
GaRM{Mndence.— 1 This baeoUection of letters taken This is th< 
from tea aaneepondenoe oaptured in the late Chandra Da 
Whhhn Campaign. It has been printed, under the which thoa 
orders at Government, as a 1 complete letter- The work 
writer * tar the use of officers whose duties involve speed ; 135 
corespondenee with Tibet. It has also supplied pages, are 
aa awnwlmne at mew words, usages, and hopes to ha 


300 oopies. 

“ (9) The Tibeton-Bomkrit-Englith Dictionary .— 
This is the special work on which Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das is engaged, and to the completion of 
which those mentioned above are contributory. 
The work is now progressing with satisfactory 
speed ; 135 galleys, equal to 100 doable-oolumned 
pages, are m type. Babu Sarat Chandra Das 


and hopes to have 300 pages completed by the end of ' had received from the British Government, none 
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would be more highly valued by himself and his 
superiors than the copies of the Avadana Kalpalata 
which they had obtained. The Tibetans, he 
added, were a religious people, and valued their 
sacred writings more than gold and silver. I 
mention this statement (though possibly expressed 
in exaggerated terms) in reference to the anticipa¬ 
tion expressed above, that some of the Tibetan 
publications now in hand will find a ready sale in 
Tibet.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A eephesentattve meeting of friends and 
admirers of the late Mr. Huxley was held on 
Thursday of last week, in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Kelvin, to consider what steps should De taken 
to. initiate a national memorial. It was deter¬ 
mined to call a general public meeting after 
the autumn recess, and, m the meantime, to 
form a general committee. Sir John Lubbock 
(15, Lombard-street) has consented to aot as 
treasurer, and Prof. G. B. Howes (Royal Col¬ 
lege of Science, South Kensington) as secretary 
to the provisional committee. 

In accordance with the results of an appeal 
circulated among the fellows of the Royal 
Society, it has been decided to change the form 
of the Proceeding s to royal octavo, and to 
retain the present quarto form of the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions. 

Sib William H. Flo web has been elected a 
coreesponding member of the Academia des 
Sciences. 

The British Medioal Association will hold 
its sixty-third annual meeting this year in 
London, from Tuesday, July 30, to Saturday, 
August 3 ; The ladies’ reception committee, 
over which Lady Priestley presides, has 
organised a series of excursions for the benefit 
mainly of the ladies who will accompany their 
husbands to London on this occasion. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press has just issued, in “The 
Sacred Books of the East, a second edition of 
what was originally Yol. IY. of the original 
series— The Vendidhd, translated by James 
Darmesteter. This was the work upon which 
that lamented scholar was engaged at the very 
time of his death: indeed, the last proof-sheets 
have had to be seen through the press by 
the Pahlavi scholar, Dr. E. W. West. But, 
fortunately, there can be no doubt that we 
have here Darmesteter’s final views as to the 
age and growth of the Zend-Avesta. It was 
in his French translation, which won for him 
the most valuable prize in the gift of the 
Academie des Inscriptions, that he first pro¬ 
pounded his revolutionary theory that no part 
of the A vesta, as we know it, can date from 
before Alexander; and that it owes its present 
shape to a recension in Sassanian times. That 
theory may now be read, with all Darmesteter’s 
remarkable lucidity of exposition, in the Intro¬ 
duction to this volume, which also incorporates 
his ingenious interpretation of the Letter of 
Tansar, originally printed in the Journal Asia- 
tique. After this destructive Introduction, it is 
curious to turn to the advertisement of the first 
edition, where we are told that 
“ the Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was 
the religion of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and, but 
for the battle of Marathon, might have become the 
religion of Europe.” 

It is well known that Prof. Max Muller, the 
editor of the series, has expressed his inability 
to accept the new theory; and Dr. West, in a 
prefatory note to the present volume, con¬ 
cludes as follows: 

“Though differing from my lamented friend in 
some of his more speculative opinions, I am con¬ 
vinced that it would be difficult to find a sounder 


scholar, a more brilliant writer, and a more estim¬ 
able man, all united in the same individual.” 

The latest additions to the student’s critical 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, arranged accord¬ 
ing to some at least of the best recent authori¬ 
ties, are The Book of Joshua, by Prof, W. H. 
Bennett, formerly fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and The Book of Jeremiah, by Prof. 
C. H. Comill, of Konigsberg, the author of 
a well-known German handbook to Old 
Testament criticism, and of a recent excellent 
work on Hebrew prophecy for devout but 
critical lay-readers. The former work testifies 
to the acuteness and independence of the 
edition; the latter raises a regret in one’s 
mird that Prof. Comill had not as much space 
at his command as he had for Ezekiel in his 
admirable and very justifiably bold critioal 
edition. Perhaps we shall yet hear of Prof. 
Comill as an editor of Jeremiah. Hie plan of 
publishing these Hebrew editions separately 
seems an excellent one in some respects. 
Students should, however, in their own 
interest, subscribe with Mr. David Nutt for 
the entire work. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Chihical.— (Thursday, June 20.) 

Prop. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers, among others, were 
read: (1) “ Helium, a Constituent of Certain 
Minerals, H.,’’ by Prof. W. Ramsay, Dr. J.Norman 
Collie, and Ur. Morris Travers. The first part of 
this communication contains an account of the 
sources of helium. About thirty minerals have 
been investigated, mainly those containing 
uranium ; and of these, fifteen contained helium in 
greater or less amount. Many, in addition, 
evolved hydrogen, a hydrocarbon, and carbon 
dioxide. The second part treats of the densities 
of samples from different sources. After purifica¬ 
tion, the value 2- 2 was obtained for three samples: 
one from cl&veite, one from broggerite heated 
alone, and one from broggerite fused with 
hydrogen potassium sulphate. It was proved 
during these experiments that hydrogen is not 
evolved in combination with helium by the action 
of acid on mineral containing helium. The 
density of all these samples, united and carefully 
purified, was 2 218; a second purification made 
the density 2 228, practically an Identical number., 
The wave-length of sound in the gas corresponds 
accurately to the ratio 1 : 1}, implying 
monatomicity, if that be granted to mercury on 
the same and on different grounds. The atomic 
weight would therefore be 4*4. The solubility in 
water is 0-007 at eighteen degrees. Helium is 
therefore the least soluble of gases. It is insoluble 
in alcohol and in benzene. The paper con¬ 
cludes with a discussion of the relations 
of helium towards other elements.—(2) “The 
Occurrence of Argon in the Gases en¬ 
closed in Rock Salt,” by Dr. P. Phillips 
Bedson, and Mr. Seville Shaw. The brine 
obtained from the wells sunk in the rock salt 
deposit on the north bank of the Tees, in the 
neighbourhood of Middlesbrough, when pumped to 
the surface is found to be strongly effervescent. 
The gas, the liberation of which gives rise to this 
phenomenon, had been analysed by one of us 
some years ago (J. Soc. Chem. Ini., 1888, 660-667), 
and found to oonsist of 

By volume. 

Methane. 2 05 

Nitrogen. 97 95 

100-00 

It was thought that are-examinationof this gas, with 
a view of testing its freedom or otherwise from 
argon, would be of interest. Through the kind¬ 
ness of Mr. Alfred Allhusen, a fresh sample was 
accordingly procured in May of the present year, 
when it was found to have slighly altered in 
composition and to contain 

By volume. 

Oxygen . 13 

Nitrogen .98 7 


1000 


only a minute quantity of methane being present, 
ana the small amount of oxygen probably due to 
air leakage. Prof. Ramsay kindly furnished 
details of the simplest method for ascertaining the 
presence of argon in the gas—“ sparking ” over 
caustic soda in presence of oxygen, and submitting 
tile residue after contraction ceased to spectro¬ 
scopic examination. A small induction coil, 
giving a three-quarter inch spark in air and 
actuated by the current from a battery of storage 
cells, was employed. About 40 c.c. of the gas 
was submitted to examination in each experiment. 
The sparking was continued in presenoe of an 
excess of oxygen until no further contraction was 
noticeable. After this it was found necessary to 
continue the sparking for an hour or two, until 
examined spectroscopically the nitrogen lines, 
which grew fainter and fainter, finally 
disappeared. After absorbing the excess 
of oxygen present with alkaline pyro-gallate, 
the small residue was added to an already 
measured volume of pure oxygen, and the whole 
accurately measured, using the apparatus of Prof. 
Dittmar in conjunction with a form of Lungo 
volumeter. Two estimations gave results as 
follows: 

(II) 1*269 } Hean = 1 -24 per cent, of argon. 

The amount of argon present in thejaitrogen from 
the rock salt is thus practically identical with the 
amount present in tthe nitrogen of ordinary air as 
determined by Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay. 
This is, to the authors’ kn< viedge, the first 
recorded analysis of a sample of naturally 
occurring nitrogen, which has been stored up for 
seme thousands of years under conditions which 
practically preclude the possibility of change. 
The nitrogen was probably in the first instance 
derived from the atmosphere : and it is of consider¬ 
able interest to note that atmospheric nitrogen at 
the present day is still associated with the same 
percentage of argon as when in remote ages it was 
first occluded in cavities in the rock salt. As 
Prof. Ramsay has shown that argon is soluble to a 
considerable extent in water, it is proposed to 
examine the gas given off on boiling the brine 
after effervescence has subsided. In this way a 
gas would probably be obtained much richer in 
argon; and as there would be little difficulty in 
procuring it in quantity, it might prove a useful 
source of the new gas. It is also proposed to 
submit the nitrogen found enclosed in coal to a 
similar examination. 


FINE ART. 

Lortnto Lotto: an Essay in Constructive 

Criticism. By Bernhard Berenson. (G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. B keen son’s object in this book would 
appear to be twofold. He wishes to prove 
that the real master of Lorenzo Lotto was 
not Giovanni Bellini, as has hitherto been 
supposed, but another Venetian artist of 
considerable power and influence, whose 
name and fame have sunk into comparative 
oblivion. This artist is Alvise (or Lui^i) 
Vivarini, a younger member of the family 
who founded a school of painting at Morano 
in the fifteenth century, and were the most 
formidable rivals of the Bellini when the 
family returned to Venice a little after the 
middle of that century. In order to prove 
A1 vise’s right to be regarded as the master 
of Lotto, it was necessary to enter fully into 
the work of Alvise, and to give as complete 
an account of his career as possible. Mr. 
Berenson had, in a word, to “ reconstruct ” 
Alvise, as well as Lotto; and the care and 
time which he has devoted to this task 
entitle him to the thanks of all serious art 
students. 

I should be sorry to say that the question 
whether Alvise Vivarini or Qiovanju Bellini 
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was the “real master” of Lotto was not 
worth all the pains spent by Mr. Berenson 
in its examination, for such questions often 
involve others of much more importance; 
bat I think he is inclined to overrate its 
value in enabling us to appreciate the 
artist’s genius. & the case of some artists, 
of whom Raphael is a first-rate example, 
every step in his career is so marked by the 
influenoe of the painters with whom he 
came into contact that an unusual interest 
attaches to this branch of historical inves¬ 
tigation; but, in spite of this, it is of 
comparatively small importance whether 
Timoteo Yiti or Perugmo was his first 
master. In the case of Correggio, our long 
ignorance as to the source of his training 
did not prevent the fullest admiration ana 
appreciation of his work; and the fact that, 
as we now know, he must have been trained 
in the school of Ferrara, has not increased or 
di mini s h ed either one or the other, though 
it has helped to assign to their rightml 
owner some of his immature productions, 
and has accounted for some mannerisms in 
his later works. 

The thoroughness with which Mr. Beren¬ 
son has devoted himself to his task is 


perceptible from the first page to the last. 
In his comment on what is supposed to be 
the earliest known of Lotto’s works, the 
pretty little (so-called) “ Dan He ” belonging 
to Sir W. M. (Job way, against which he 
places the date 1498 (with a query), he 
tells us that it “ resembles ” Alvise generally 
in many particulars, some of which, I con¬ 
fess, do not appear to me more distinctive 
of Alvise than of many other artists of the 
time. Then, as to particulars, he tells us 
that the face of Daniie “ recalls ” Alvise’s 
Redentore Madonna; the Oupid, the 
putti in the same picture; the hand of the 
female satyr, the hands in Alvise’s altar- 
piece at Berlin; and so on. Altogether this 
little work (which is under a foot square) 
reminds him of six or seven of Alvise’s 
pictures. But this is not all; it reminds 
him of works by other artists. The loose 
construction of Daniie and her awkward 
pose “ suggest ” Jacopo di Barbari, and her 
drapery is even more strikingly like the 
drapery of that master, while in spirit the 
picture is closely akin to two pictures by 
Cima da Oonegliano. It therefore appears 
necessary to him to account for the resem¬ 
blances to these other artists by proving 
that they also belonged to the school of the 
Yivarini. In the course of the work other 


pictures by Lotto are found to “ recall ” the 
works of still other artists, which are 
accounted for in a similar manner; and the 
result is that we have a series of learned 
little essays on the relation to the Yivarini 
(especially to Alvise), of Jacopo di Barbari, 
Boneignori, Montagna, and Oima. To 
enter seriously into the merits of his 
argument would be impossible, without 
devoting an amount of space and time 
almost equal to that whim he has him¬ 
self spe nt in framing it; for it is sup¬ 
ported by innumerable minutiae of detail 
and cross-reference, involving questions of 
fine discrimination, which only a dose com¬ 
parison of the works referred to could 
determine satisfactorily. Much, indeed, 
may be done by photographs, but even 


these fail where subtle differences of tone 
and colour have to be considered. There is 
also the “ personal equation ” of the 
observer to be considered, and this affects 
not colour or tone alone. Even in what 
appear to be obvious matters of fact, there 
is room for mistake and difference of opinion. 
Mr. Berenson, for instance, alleges that 
Giorgione’s portraits always stare straight 
out of the canvas, whereas I know one only 
(that at Berlin) of which this, in my judg¬ 
ment, should be said. The glance of the 
rest appears to me more or less oblique. 

Lotto was an artist of great sensibility, 
touched by the influences of a number of 
artists during his career; and it is not the 
least valuable of Mr. Berenson’s services 
that he has pointed this out more fully and 
completely than has been done before. But 
he was an artist also of a very distinct 
individuality, whioh shows itself throughout 
his career; and though this is felt by the 
author, and in his concluding essay he 
spares no pains in endeavouring to charac¬ 
terise the artist truly and completely, he 
seems sometimes to underrate it, and in his 
descriptions of pictures he is so muoh con¬ 
cerned with the artist’s obligations to others 
that one wonders whether Lotto had any 
individuality at all. No one will, however, 
accuse him of magnifying his debt to 
Bellini. There was a temptation, no doubt, 
to minimise it throughout, for his very 
thesis is that Lotto’s master was Alvise 
not Bellini. However this may be, the 
influence of Bellini is very plain in the 
early works of Lotto, as indeed it is in the 
works of Alvise himself. Even in the 
Louvre “St. Jerome” of 1500 (till the 
discovery of the “ Danae,” the earliest 
known work of Lotto) the “ large papery 
folds” of the drapery “recall Giovanni 
Bellini” to Mr. Berenson, who in his 
preface mentions “ drapery ” as one of the 
details which are “ the best due to a 
painter’s origin, and to the history of his 
noviciate.” 

Whatever may be the verdict ultimately 
(if ever) given on the interesting point 
on which Mr. Berenson has bestowed such 
labour and enthusiasm, it will scarcely be 
decided in his favour by some of the argu¬ 
ments he adduces in support of it. One of 
these is that the early works of Lotto bear 
no traces of the influence of Giorgione, who 
(if Lotto were a pupil of Bellini) must have 
been his fellow student, and who exercised so 
profound an influence on Titian and other 
young artists of the time. Leaving aside 
the truth of his assumption (and to me the 
influenoe of Giorgione is very plain even in 
Sir W. M. Conway’s “ Danae,” the earliest 
of all Lotto’s works), this would not prove 
much. According to Mr. Berenson, Lotto 
was absent from Venice from 1503 to 1510, 
and I think it would be difficult to prove 
that Giorgione had had any strong influence 
on any painter in 1503. In other cases Mr. 
Berenson seems to me to be in haste to run 
up a long ladder of argument, without 
being sufficiently secure of the strength of 
the rungs. Wishing to prove that Barbari 
(equally with Lotto) could not have been 
taught by the Bellini, he endeavours to show 
that they were (about 1495) of little fame 
in comparison with the old established 


Yivarini; and he adduces in support of this 
the well-known letter of Diirer from Venice 
of February 7, 1506, in which he says “ Gio¬ 
vanni Bellini is still the best painter; and 
the sort of thing that pleated me to much eleven 
yeart ago pleases me now not at all.” From 
this he jumps to the conclusion that Diirer 
had been in Venice before, of which there is 
no evidence, and that he was in Venice 
eleven years previously, which, as a matter 
of literal fact, we know he was not, as he 
returned from his wanderings in 1494. 
Further, he holds it proved by this that 
Diirer on this supposed visit was captivated 
not by the Bellini but by the Vivarini; and 
this, in spite of the word “ still,” which, if 
the letter refers to a previous visit to Venice, 
would go strongly to prove the contrary. 

If, however, there are reasons why Mr. 
Berenson’s conclusions cannot be absolutely 
trusted (and this is a pity, as he seems to 
expect that they should be), his enthusiasm, 
his indefatigable faculty for research, his 
evident sincerity, give his opinions no 
ordinary weight, and entitle this very in¬ 
teresting volume to the most careful con¬ 
sideration of all students of Venetian art. 
From his future labours still more may be 
expected. Though he has earned his title 
to be regarded as an “ expert,” a follower, 
but by no means a blind follower, of Morelli 
(with whom he differs on several important 
matters), he is something more. He has 
already shown, in The Venetian Paintert of 
the Renaittance, that he can take a compre¬ 
hensive view of art and its history, and is as 
interested in the feeling and character of 
artists as he is in their methods of work. 
It should be added that his style is easy, 
dear, and spirited—a rare merit in writers 
who have to deal so constantly with technical 
details. 

The volume is of more interest to the 
student of art than to the ordinary reader, 
especially to the ordinary English reader, 
who can know Lotto only by nis portraits 
in the National Gallery, and Alvise vivarini 
not at all. Yet even to him, if he care 
for pictures, it should have much attraction: 
for, Desides its more general criticism and 
much interesting matter of a biographical 
kind, it contains many excellent illustra¬ 
tions. These will enable him to extend, 
most pleasantly, his knowledge of Lotto as 
a portrait painter, and to become acquainted 
with the style of his mythological and 
sacred pictures; and they will introduce 
him to Alvise Vivarini, a painter of whom 
he is entirely ignorant, ana one who, if not 
a very great or original painter, was an 
able and accomplished one, more influential 
in his generation than is generally known, 
and worthy of much more recognition and 
admiration than has been accorded to him 
since his death. 

Cosmo Monkiiotjse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ik order that the famous Holbein owned by 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Company may be in¬ 
spected by the public, the company have made 
arrangements for its removal to the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, where it will be on exhibition next 
month. 
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There is now on view at the Fine Art 
Society’s, in New Bond-street, a series of draw¬ 
ings by F. Walker, G. T. Pin well, and Mr. 
J. W. North, illustrating Jean Ingelow, &o. 

In view of the International Geographical 
Congress, the exhibition of the Egyptian 
Research Aocount at University College, 
Gower-street, will remain open till August 3. 
On Wednesday, at 4 p.m., Prof. Flinders Petrie 
proposes to attend In person, and show the 
collection to members of the congress. 

The British Archaeological Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
from August 12 to 17, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Sutherland. Excursions have been 
arranged—each with a special director—to 
Trentham, Leek, Lichfield, Hawkstone, 
Croxden Abbey, and Elam. 

Mb. T. Fishes Unwin is about to issue the 
third part of his reproductions from the pic¬ 
tures m the Paris Salons of 1895. It will 
include M. Veber’s allegory, ‘* Eternal Covetous¬ 
ness,” as exemplified by half-naked cripples 
fighting over a dropped purse; M. P. Grol- 
leron’s pathetic “ Hors de Combat ” ; M. Mon- 
chablon’s “ Henri IV. and Gabrielle,” and 
M. Boutigny’s portrait of Napoleon at the 
revolt of Pavia. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell next Thursday a 
silver and pearl snuff-box, with the following 
memorandum in Christina Rossetti’s hand¬ 
writing : “ Admiral Rodney’s snuff-box, given 
me by my dear Aunt Charlotte, Deo. 5, 1886.” 

The successful competitor for the Grand Prix 
de Rome this year is M. Gaston Laree, a pupil 
of M. Bonnat. The next prize is awarded to 
M. Albert Laurens, a son of the well-known 
artist, M. Jean Paul Laurens, and a pupil of 
M. Cormon and M. Benjamin Constant; and 
the third to M. Jules Guinier, a pupil of M. 
Jules Lefebvre and M. Benjamin Constant. 

The annual meeting of the general committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund was held at 
24, Hanover-square on Tuesday of last week. 
The report of the year’s work includes an 
account of the excavations at Jerusalem, which 
have resulted in the discovery of an undent 
wall running south of the present city wall 
down towards the eastern valley, where at a 
point south of the Pool of Siloam it turns 
towards the north. In this wall several towers 
and two gateways of great interest were found. 
It is yet too early to say with any degree of 
certainty what is the age of this wail, and it is 
hoped that the excavations now being carried 
on will throw more light upon it. Herr Baurath 
von Schick also reports the disoovery of a stair 
and postern in the old north wall of Jerusalem, 
between Damascus Gate and the north-western 
comer of the city. Another discovery of im¬ 
portance is that of a Latin inscription of the 
period of Trajan built into the wall of Neby 
Daud. In the spring of the year Dr. Bliss, 
who is in charge of the work of the Fund, 
made a journey to the country of Moab, visit¬ 
ing Maaeba, Eerak, and other places of his¬ 
torical interest, in the oourse of which he dis¬ 
covered remains of an undent Roman fort and 
a Roman town, whioh do not appear to have 
been previously observed. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Borodin and Liszt. By Alfred Habets. 
Translated by Rosa Newmarch. (Digby, Long 
A Co.) By the death of Tsohaikowsky, in 1893, 
and of Rubinstein, in 1894, were removed two 
of the most prominent figures from the musical 
world of Russia. The translator, in her preface, 
warns us against accepting these two composers 


“ as the sole representatives of Russian music.” 
She regards these men as representative more 
particularly of “ classical tradition and German 
tendendee ”; and here, in England, we have 
heard enough of their music to appreciate the 
juatioe of that remark. But for the present we 
must take her praise of the New School, "of 
whioh Borodin was a leading spirit,” on trust. 
Beyond a few orohestral movements, and some 
songs and pianoforte pieces, we are praotioally 
ignorant of the music of the “little band 
of fellow-workers”—Dargomijsky, Rimaky- 
Eorsakoff, Moussorgsky, and Borodin. Sinoe 
the last-named is described as the “leading 
spirit,” one turns with curiority to the pages of 
M. Habets. 

The story of the oomposer’s life is told, but it 
contains nothing of importance. Borodin seems 
to have devoted muoh time to chemistry, and, 
in faot, lectured up to his death at the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Medicine. As a com¬ 
poser, he does not appear to have been success¬ 
ful in his own country. According to Seroff, 
himself a composer of Borne note, Borodin’s 
first Symphony in E flat “pleased very few 
hearers ”; while of the second, our author con¬ 
fesses that “ it had no success.” Of the opera 
“ Prince Igor,” a work to whioh the composer 
devoted muoh time, and which was only pro¬ 
duced after his death, we are, however, in¬ 
formed that “ it oontains beauties of the first 
order.” 

Though in his own country the “ genius ” 
of Borodin was not adequately recognised, he 
appears to have gained friends in Germany 
and Belgium. His two Symphonies and other 
works were performed at Liege and Antwerp 
in 1885, ana seem to have given much satis¬ 
faction. In Germany it was Liszt who 
took great interest in Borodin, as in modern 
Russian musio generally. And the seoond 
part of the volume under notioe is accordingly 
entitled “ Franz Liszt as sketched in 
the letters of Borodin.” Let us first say a 
word about the letters themselves. The 
principal ones are addressed to his wife, and, 
owing to their unaffected style, form delight¬ 
ful reading: the composer was evidently 
writing without a thought that his words 
would ever appear in print. He met Liszt 
several times, and also visited him at his home 
in Weimar. We get some graphio descrip¬ 
tions, and some that are very amusing. The 
account of the matinees at whioh Liszt received 
his pupils, shows us that Liszt probably showed 
better as a talker than as a teacher. Of his 

S owers as a talker, the “ shaving ” soene, 
escribed in another letter, gives good evi¬ 
dence. 

The letters, for their own sake, are well worth 
reading. But if any one hopes to get at Idszt’s 
real opinion of Borodin’s music—and Liszt was 
a good judge of music—he will be disappointed. 
Take away the ordinary superficial remarks, 
and the compliments, whioh Liszt understood 
so well how to make, and there remains very 
little to satisfy anyone seeking after the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Massenet’s “La Navarraise” was given at 
Oovent Garden on Saturday 'evening. Mme. 
Calve impersonated the heroine with muoh 
power; and M. Bonnard as the lover, and M. 
Plant;on as the general, were successful. This 
piece, in whioh noise as well as music bears an 
important part, is a curious product. It is 
undoubtedly olever, but the taint of realism is 
too strong : it cannot be classed among the 
highest works of art. 


well, although in the first act she was not at her 
best. As an actress she has good moments, 
but then suddenly die seems absorbed in 
her singing, and Elsa for a time 
beoomee a mere concert singer. Contrast, 
too, accentuated the weak points in her act¬ 
ing, for M. Maurel (Telramund) and Mile. G. 
Ravogli (Ortrude) left nothing undone to 
persuade the audience into the belief that they 
were real personages. M. Plen$on as the 
king was dignified. He is, however, at his 
best when in aotion; at the close of the seoond 
act, for example, he seemed almost indifferent 
to what was taking place. M. Gillibert was an 
excellent Herald. Signor Mancinelli conducted 
with great care. The appointment of Mr. G. H. 
Betjemann as leader of the orohestra has met 
with general approval: he is an able player, 
and his long experience well qualifies him for 
the post. 

M. he Greef gave his seoond recital on 
Saturday afternoon. His reading of Beethoven’s 
“ Appassionata ” Sonata was interesting, for it 
was apparent that the music had been carefully 
and intelligently studied. The pianist has, 
evidently, a clear oonoeption of the work; but 
he seems unable to escape from the influence 
of the modern school— i.e., of oomposers sinoe 
the time of Schumann. It is rare, indeed, to 
find a pianist who can not only play Chopin 
and Grieg with skill and delicacy, but can 
also worthily interpret Beethoven, the greatest 
of the romanticists. M. de Greef’s rendering 
of the Sonata was far from ideal: it lacked 
strength and poetical feeling; and the same 
may be said of the “ Etudes Symphoniques ” 
which followed, although, taking all things 
into consideration, the result in the latter work 
was far more satisfactory. M. de Greef has 
many excellent qualities, and of these his 
decided style of interpretation is not the least. 
He makes his audienoe feel what he is aiming 
at, though he does not always himself reach 
the goal of his desires. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can le obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Hkywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price Sd. 


JOSEPH MAZZIN1: a Memoir by EA.V, 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: ** THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY" and "THE DUTIES of MAN." 


“ E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured atd read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy .”—Pall Mall Gaults. 


“ Lohengrin ” was performed on Monday. 
Miss Eames took the part of Elsa. She sang 
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WALL DRAWINGS OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT. 

By J. J. TYLOR, F.S.A., 
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Mr. QUARirCH, Meters. KEG AN PAUL & CO., 
or The EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


** A sumptuous volume.*’— DaVy New*. 

“ A splendid example of what is being done by English 
scholars as well as by British Administrators in Egypt.” 

Times . 
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THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now Bead;, luge crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 8«., poat free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 


WITH -A. 


By HERBERT 8. 8KEAT8. 
ooisrTi3srxj-A.Txoisr to isei. 
By CHARLES 8. Ml ALL. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“It la eBaential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen ahonld know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 800 years. ... We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeata and Mr. MJall for th 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 

TIMES.—" As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Noncaiformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Ueadera will find here In 
readily be found anywhere else." 


a clear and attractive form much Information which canno 


WORKS B Y DR. M AOLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Ss. each, post free. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ," <fcc., Ac. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”—JFord and Work. 

PAUL'S PRAYER8, and other Sermons. 

For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators.. 
-of Dr. Ma*’-"*■—-*-* * " ” ‘ 


The back pews c 


tlaclaren’s church are in the nooks and comers of the earth .”—Methodist Times. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 

THE QOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

“ Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.’’ 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 16th, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power .’’—Methodist Recorder. 

London : ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, C. Fulton, R. Purdon, 
J. Cross, G. W. Cockburn, May, Harry Nicholls; Misses 
C. Brooke, Allestree, Barton, N. Comstock. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PRUDE’S PROGRE8S. 
Messrs. Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester, Arthur 
Playfair, and Edward Righton ; Mead nines Lena Ash well, 
Ettie Williams, Alice Mansfield, and Fanny Brough. 
TRANSFERRING to TERRY'S THEATRE July 29. 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

LAST NIGHTS of MISS ADA REHAN and Mr. DALY’S 
COMPANY. 

At 8.16, Shakosponro’s 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Miss REHAN. as .Helena. 

Mr. LEWIS . as .Bottom. 

MONDAY and TUESDAY NEXT. 

NANCY AND CO. 

Miss REHAN as Nancy. 

WEDNESDAY, July 31. 

FAREWELL MATINEE and EVENING. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VEBONA. 

LAST APPEARANCE of 
Mr. DALY’S COMPANY and Miss REHAN. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE 8IIOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Soymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Charles Danby; Misses Kntie Sey¬ 
mour, Barnett, Sherman, MandHill, Maria Davis, F.Ward, 
H. Lee, Sinden, and Ellaline Terrirs. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Kverard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and H. Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 

NIGHTLY, at 7.30, the successful Musical Comedy, 
THE LADY SLAVEY. Last Night. On MONDAY NEXT, 
FANNY, from Strand Thoatro. Mr. J. L. Shine, Miss 
Alma Stanley, Ac. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, / NANCE OLDFIELD, 

LAST NIGHT I A STORY OF WATERLOO, 
of the ) And tho CHURCH SCENE 

SEASON. \ From MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


THEATRES- (continued). 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, AN ARTIST'S MODEL. 
Mesdames Mario Tempest, Pattie Browno, K. Hodson, M. 
Studholmc, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Collette, Gregory, 
Cannon, Fairfax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lottie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, L. D'OrBay, 
Farxen-Soutar, J. Le Hay, W. Bl akele y._ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 3 and 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (Tho 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Philp, Vernon, Kelly, Thome, Roxborough, and W. H. 
Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, L. Scarle, C. Jecks, 
S. Jerome, A. Newton, Ellorslie, Ford, Ellas Dee, Kitty 
Loffcus. At 7.60 , A WOMAN’S CAPRICE._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tally, Grace Lane, Kdiih 
Milton, and Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorko Stephens, 
Alfred Maltby, Compton Coutts, J. L. Mackay, Cecil Ram¬ 
say, R. Blunt, and G. Giddons. At 8.15, A 'WOMAN’S NO. 

NOTICE.—THE PASSPORT will be TRANSFERRED to 
tho TRAFALGAR THE ATRE MON DAY NEXT, J ul y 29. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Mr. F. Kerr. Mr. L. Brough, Mr. J. 
Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farquhar, Mr. R. Harwood, Mr. Power ; 
Miss M. A. Victor, Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, Miss 
E. Beringer. At 8.30^ETWEEN THE POSTS. 

ME. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S 

JL.Y.I ENTERTAINMENT (under the management of Mr. Hlkry 
D. Reed) TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE USUAL REMEDY, by Chance 
Newton ; followed by a Musical Duologue entitled THE PkOTFESSOH, 
by Rutland Barrington and Eduard Solomon; concluding with 
HAl’l’Y ARCADIA, by W. a Gilbert, music by Frederick Clay. 
AUists: Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Marie Garcia, Miss Elsie Cross; 
Mr. Charles Wibrow, Mr. Hilton St. Just. Mr. George Trail, and Mr. 
Rutland Barrington.—ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANG 1IAM 1 LACE, 
W. No fees for booking._ _ _ 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), 
from !> a.m, to suuset. Admission Is , on Mondays 6d., childreu 6d. 
Amoncst the latest additions is a young Zebra born in the Menagerie. 
. ~ . at 4 o'clot*' *■’ ,_ " 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD 

A. FREEMAN, D.O.L., LL.D. Bv W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester. With Portraits. 
In 2 volumes. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—** The two volumes are full of 
matter that help us more fullv to understand and better to 
appreciate a vigorous and able personality." 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin 

KIDD. New and Cheaper Edition. (Eleventh 
Thousand.) Revised, with a new Preface. 
SPECTATOR (March 3rd, 1804).—“ We do not often 
devote a leader to a book, but we have an impression that 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s book, * Social Evolution,’ may have 
wide political as well as social offects. At all events, it marks 
a turning-point in the social controversy which is raging 
all around us, shaking parties, preoccupying the Press, 
and developing a now series of phenomena in politics, often 
of a dangerous and sometimes of an amazing character." 

8vo, 21s. net. 

THE CLIMATES and BATHS of 

GREAT BRITAIN. Being the Roport of a Committee 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, 
W. M. Ord, M.D., Chairman ; A. E. Garrod, M.D., Hon. 
Sec. Vol. I., The Climates of tho South of England and 
the Chief Medicinal Springs of Groat Britain. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ASPECTS of JUDAISM. Being Six- 

teen Sermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE 
G. MONTEFIORE. 

Tho TIMES.—** Tho doctrines advocated, with much charm 
of style, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but 
such as are shared and honoured by all who care for religion 
and morality as those terms are commonly understood in 
the Western world." 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—New Volume. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

A SHORT MANUAL of COMPARA¬ 
TIVE PHILOLOGY for CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By 
P. GILES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— " His book is a thoroughly con¬ 
scientious and sound piece of work." 


8vo, 6s. net. 

THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 

COUNTER-IRRITATION. By H. CAMERON GILLIES, 

M.D. ______ 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. 

POCKET EDITION.—Volume I. 

Pott 8vo, la. <kl. 

HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old 

_Fftco.___ 

FOCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 

Fcap. 8eo, la. 8d. 

THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard 

HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 

ILL USTRA TED STANDARD NO VELS-NewVol. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET 

CASTLE. By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Illtis- 
toiled by F. H. Townsond. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volumes. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DEFOE. By W. Minto.—STERNE. By 

H. I). TRAILL. -HAWIHOBNE. By HENRY 
JAMES. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 430. AUGUST. One Shilling. 

Contests. 

1. —THE OLD ONE HORNED STAG. 

2. —ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

3. -TUE ROAD to ROME—I. 

4. —EXILES. 

6. —WHEN WE WERE BOYS.-IV. 

0.—THE LAST YEARS or a GREAT MONASTERY. 

7. —GUISEPPE PARINI. 

8. —THE MEN of the HILLS. 

9. —A DECAYED PROFESSION, 
in.—THE AMEER’S JUSTICE. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, 8to, 6b. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 363. 

Contents. 


1. THE ARMADA. 

2. LATTER-DAY PAGANS. 

8. LONDONERS at HOME. 

4. THE PASSING of the MONK. 

6. ANCIENT ROSE-GROWERS. 

6. THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY SYSTEM. 

The Index Numbers, Nos. 381 and 


7. PARODIES. 

8. TISCHENDORF’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 

9. THE EVIL EYE. 

10. ISLAM. 

11. OLD AGE PENSIONS, 
will be published shortly. 


With Maps and Illustrations, rtvo, 16s. 

COLONEL SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN: 

His Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. 

A Memoir, with Selections from his Correspondence and Official Writings. 

By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.S.I., D.C.L., 

Formerly Secretary to the Punjab Government, and sometime Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 

“ Wo have read every word of it attentively, and we can unhesitatingly accord it the highest praise.Few records 

of Imperial service arc so entertaining, and every page is charged with instruction.The reader rises from its perusal 

loving Sandeman himself, deeply grateful to him for his lifelong services, proud to be his fellow-countryman." 

Daily Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, 12s. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR, FROM FIRST TO LAST. 

Extracts from tho Private Letters and Journals of 

General Sir DANIEL LY80NS, G.O.B., Constable of the Tourer. 

With Illustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plans. 

‘‘A simple and stirring account of battle and adventure."— Spectator. 

" Sir Daniel Lysons, who was the first soldier of the British force to set foot on Crimean soil, and one of the last to 
leave it, has ‘ done ’ tho Crimean war ‘ from first to last ’ in a little book of less than three hundred pages as interesting 
as it is modest."— rail Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A VAGABOND IN SPAIN. 

An Account of a Journey on Foot. 

By 0. B. LUFFMANN. 

“ Enamoured of a vagrant life, and desirous of getting a practical knowledge of the condition of agriculture in Spain, 
and of learning to understand the life and social conditions of the common people, Mr. 0. Bogue Luffmann shouldered 
his wallet at Biarritz and walked as a tramp for 1,600 miles across Spain from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean.Tbo 

{ >resent volume is tho record of his experiences and adventures, ana it is full of adventure from the first page to tho 
ast."— Times. 

“ One of the freshest, brightest, and most original volumes of travels it has been our pleasant task to read for m&ny 
days."— Glai'jow Herald, _ 

Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

PROGRESSIVE REVELATION; 

Or, Through Nature to God. 

By E M. CAILLARD, 

Author of " Electricity," “ The Invisible Power of Nature," Ac. 

*' Mis6 Caillard has produced a volume of great merit; bIio has a strong sense of reverence and of the awe an I 
mystery of the universe, but she has trained her mind by the study of modern science; and in the uaion of these, witn 

very considerable powers of thought and exposition, lies the chief merit of her thoughtful volume.We can honestly 

commend her book."— Spectator. 

With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 

THE EVIL EYE. 

An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition 
By FREDERICK TH0MA8 ELWORTHY. 

“ A book teeming with curious and valuable information.As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the beliof 

in tho evil eyo is lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, and it must be set down as one of the hereditary and instinctive 
convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly 200 excellent 
engravings, should figure in every public and private library in the throe kingdoms."— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Here is an abundant, an inexhaustible magazine of illustrations.an astonishing volume. He is copious, accurate, 

entertaining; a travelled man.a reader of tomes inaccessible to tho many, an observer also of tho strange things 

which happen at his own door in tho West."— Speaker. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DAY-DREAMS. 

Being Thoughts from the Note-Book of a Cripple- 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, 

Author of ** Rpynell Taylor: a Biography," Ac. 

*' The book has an interesting character of its own as a revelation of the writer's own individuality ; and the bright, 
courageous, mid hopeful spirit in which he grapples with problems that too often set tho writer’s of books complaining, 
makes the volume stimulating and enjoyable to read."— Scotsman. 

" Major Gambior-Parry’s themes nre well-worn, as tho titles ‘ Work,’ 1 Truth,’ &e., sufficiently indicate; but bo seldom 
fails out of the storehouse of his reading or observation to bring forth treasures now and old."— Athenaeum. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SUNSHINE AND HAAR. 

Some Further Glimpses into the Life at Barncraig. 

By GABRIEL SETOUN, 

Author of "Barncraig." 

"A second book from the author of ‘Barncraig’ should convince those left unpersuaded by the earlier volume if any 
such there be—that a new writer has come among us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearts and 
lives of homely people."— Scotsman. 

‘‘A combination of tho tragic, the pathetic, and the humorous, surpassing aught compassed by two or throe of his 
contemporaries who have attained far greater popularity .”—Black ami H’Aif*. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKBINDER or HANDY 

* MAN in a PRIVATE «r PUBLIC LIBRARY. Used to Col¬ 
lating- Good references.—'G. W., 3, Belitha Villas, Barnsburjr, N. 

TYPE-WRITINQ. 

A UTH0R8, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

F\. Scientific,Literary, and Medical M88. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rathe a Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
itr»a<L W.C. Priyate room for dictation. Highest references, 
truahstloas. 

TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

A MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
rATTENTTH, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
lsdwics prorate asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. exocaxm, 8. Lancaster Place. 8trand, W.C. 

OATALOQUES 

EpORKIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

L promptly supplied on moderate terras. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Square. 

DAEBEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

LJ TOURI8T8* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New Faally detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO.. 37, Soho Square, Loxdox, W. 

FOREIGN BOOK S AT FOR EIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

u. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

». SOCTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

ABD 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CA TALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

BOOKSELLER, 

great russedi. street 

. (Opposite the British Museum), 

all Poeeig* Boors and p*biodicai-s at the most 
moderate prices. 

--.-- Catalogues on application. 

Q OX °°' 

U. "<ni.,^^^0GUEof Valuable BOOKS 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 

and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


HOSPITAL I MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


POUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively I 
worth £150, £75, £75, £30, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will lie 
competed for in Seotember, 1895—vis., One Senior Open Scholarship of 
the value of £75 will be awarded to the best candidnto (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Biology and Phvsio.'anr. 

Candidates for these Scnolarinipe must be under twenty-five rears of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and one Pre¬ 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Seholarship of £150 will be of about the range required for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of abont the 
range of the pass questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson 
Exhibition (value £* 0 ) will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of July, 1895. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full oouree at 8L Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these Scholar¬ 
ships will be held on September 25th, 1895. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Wardkn or the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


"The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge, with ut insisting on the adoption of particular 

Theological doctrines.” 

PROGRAMME OP LECTURES FOR SESSION 189546. 
Principal, Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND. M.A.. LUD.. D.Litt. 
Gospels (Introduction, Criticism, m l Exegesis). General Introduction 
to the Literature of the N-w Totum-nt. Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament. Catholic Epistles. 

Vice-Princinal, Rev. J. 1: STL IN CARPENTER. M.A. Old Tegu¬ 
ment: Introduction to the Literature and Religion of Israel. The 
Pentateuch in connection v.iii, tiir Religion "t Ism-l ''•■mparatnu 
Religion: History of Ideas < i Kevelitmn. History of Brahmanism. 
Rev. C. BARNES UPTON, BJL, B.B& Mental Philosophy. Ethics. 
Rev. J. EDWIN 0DGER8, M (Hlbbeit Leeforcri. Ecclesiastical 
History: Tho Early Centimes. Prolegomena to the Reformation 
Period. 

Mr. W. S. HEWINS, M.A. (I)unkin Lecturer). Sociology. 

Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. B will Lecture, in Michaelmas Term 
on *’ The Life and Work of M iulster.” 

Rev. G. ST. CLAIR, l.GK., willlnecturo, in Hilary Term, on 
“ Biblical Topography in the Light of K. oent Reneareh. ’ 

For particulars as to L turo, or BuiCMlSS 0OC Student* for the 
Ministry, apply to the P*j*i ir\i., I s , R.iwhns >n Hoad, oxford; or to 
Rev. K. Knhkld DOWSOV. B.A., A 

Gee Cross, near Manchester; i 

A. H. WoKTHisoToar, B.A, i 

_ l, St. James’s Square. Manchester,; __ 

YIOTOBIA UNIVERSITY. 


TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

U WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. JL _ 


The THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY. 
October 7th, 1895. The College Prospectus, containing a detailed 
account of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the 
Department of Engineering, and in the Department for tho Training 
of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Special Prospectuses of the School of Mining, tho Medical School, 
and the Training School of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offerod for Com¬ 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

ABERDARE HALL. 

This Hall of Residence for Women Students is under the superin¬ 
tendence of Miss HcaLBAtr (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

J. A J skeins, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, Cardiff, 

July 19th, 1893. 


The TWENTY-SECONI -: -ION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. :i-id ARTS will begin on the 7th 
OtTOBER, and the SIXTY-FIFTH HKSSP>N of the SCHOOL ot 
MEDICINE, on the 1st OCTOBER, 1893. 

The classes prepare for the following Professions:—Chemistry. Civil. 
Mechanical, Electrical, ami Smitacy Engineering, Coal Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyoina I i M muia u . \gri- nlture. School 
Teaching, Medicine, and 8 • n University Degrees are also con¬ 
ferred in the Faculties of Ai i s. i> no., Medians, end Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been e*ublis!i«-l fm -tmli-nts' residence. 

Prospectus of any of the J m.iv li.id from tin- Um;i>tk vk. 

7AXF0ED MAN, Bamster-at-Law, re- 

v/ qnires LITERARY WORK, Book Reviewing, position as 
Librarian, Secretary, Ac., or would undertake Musical or Dramatic 
Criticism.—Write Oxokiam . Bast Park House, Southampton. _ 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


TTNIVEE8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

vy i WALES and MONM OUTHSHIRE. V.T• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd 8treet, New 


APPOINTMENT OP ASSISTANT LECTURER AND 
DEMONSTRATOR IN ENGINEERING. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING in the 
above College. 

Candidates should state their age, and send 70 copies of application 
and testimonials on or before August 31st, 1895, to the undersigned, 
from whom particulars of the duties and salary may be obtained. 


from whom particulars of the duties and salary may be obtained. 
University College, Cardiff, J. A Jenkins, B.A., 

July 15th, 1895. Registrar and Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 

The Council of this College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to oocupy the above Chair, which has been newly 
instituted by the Trustees of the Harris Bequest. The salary has been 
fixed at £400 per annum, with n share of the Fees. 

The successful Candidate will .be required to enter upon his duties 
on 15th October. 

Applications, accompanied bv thirty copies of Testimonials, should 
he sent to the undersigned not later than Wednesday, 2lst August 

R. N. Kerr, Secretary. 

T IBRARY ASSOCIATION of the 

-Li UNITED KINGDOM. 

President—The MARQUESS of DUFFERlN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 

The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIATION 
will be held in CARDIFF from SEPTEMBER 10 th to 13th inclusive. 
Papers will be read on Various Suhjcct* relating to Library Legislation, 
Library Management, and Bibliography. The Council will be glad to 
receive offers of Papers, intimation of which should be forwarded at 
once to the Hon. Secretary. MSS. must be submitted to the Council 
for approval not later than August 15fA. 

20, Hanover Square, W. J- Y. W. MacAlister, Hon. Sec. 

■RRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 

SHIP FUND—At a Meeting of the Trustees held on 
July 24th, SCHOLARSHIPS of a year, tenable for two years, 
were AWARhpn 

I* PilKTlxcJjJv. rtiirlM D. Ward, National Art Training School, 
South Kaniinatni, 0 . Owen Baxter Morgan, Royal Academy ScliooU; 
Archibald w.Tion* 1 Art TraiDfng feohwl. Sojtt. Kenaingtoni 

and Harold l- ri 'Ti wJ.!fcinKh am Municipal ftohool of Art. 
la Scr. jL-^ a mil' , J? 0 L,ret B- Himneon, 8a,,.), KensinigtonSchool*. 

Sch*ool Ex# ^“A* a W®£“ Shaclrlelon. National At Training 
u ^c2!SCTL'a‘?-fio*' I * w * rdci _ B » ortl«° nheT(u ' tee *- 


York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call tho 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch Houso in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TI0N8, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. ____ 
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CABINET EDITIONS 

OF 

WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Each in crown 8vo. 

TO BE SAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. B.D., 
F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. With Selections from ^/“ronrite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY BUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6 b. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 

FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Eighth. In I vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PRIVATE LIPE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-m-Waitlhg to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough,.Fuseli,, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and Turner. By JOHN TIMB8, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 

A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 

RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the 
Author of “Dartmoor Days,” “Wolf Hunting m 
Brittany,” Ac. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 

The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 

MACDONALD during the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
Translated by S. L. SIMEON. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 

THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 

By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. 

STRAY RECORDS. By Clifford 

HARRISON. A New Edition. In I vol., crown 
8vo, 6s. _ 

THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From tho French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 

CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 

HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM. ' ‘ * ~ - 


In I vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 

R.A. In crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 

MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dnndonald. Popular 
Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Os. 

THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 

HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 

and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOR 

ISTS: Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, Jtc. By JOHN TIMBS. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


Kichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Bools for Holiday Reading. 

“A book that has kept a weary re¬ 
viewer from his bed ” (says Andrew Lang) 


is 


Stanley Weyman’s 

“ Story of Francis 
Cludde.” 

The Sixth Edition is now rapidly being 
exhausted. Price 6s. 


“A book that must have charmed Victor 
Rngo himself,” says the Saturday Review, is 

Stanley Weyman’s 
“The Man in Black,” 

of whioh Five Large Editions have already 
been called for. Price 3s. 6d. 


“ The dialogue throughout is exoellent, 
fall of point and wit," says the Daily 
News of 

Anthony Hope’s 

“ Father Stafford,” 

of which a Pifth Edition is now on sale. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“The reader is held spellbound,” says 
the Speaker in reviewing 

Barrie’s 

“Little Minister,” 

of which 46,000 Copies have already been 
called for. Price 6s. 


“ More charm for hoys than even ‘ Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,’ ” says the Spectator of 

Stevenson’s 

“Treasure Island,” 

of which 62,000 Copies have already been 
called for. Price 3s. 6d. 


“ We would give many novels,” says the 
Saturday Review , “ for such a hook ” as 

Rider Haggard s 

“King Solomon’s 
Mines.” 

100,000 Copies of this work have already 
been called for. Price 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lucitbd, 
Ludoatk Hill, London. 

And all Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NE W BOOKS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin 

KIDD. New and Cheaper Edition. (Thirteenth 
Thousand.) Revised, with a new Preface. 

SPECTATOR (March 3rd, 1894).—“We do not often 
devote a leader to a book, but wo hare an impression that 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’a book, ‘ Social Evolution,’ may have 
wide political as well as social effects. At all events, it marks 
a turning-point in the social controversy which 1b raging 
all around us, shaking parties, preoccupying the Press, 
and developing a new series of phenomena m politics, often 
of a dangerous and sometimosof an amasing character. 

In 2 volumes, extra crown 8vo, I7s. net. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD 

A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, B.D., D»n of Winchester. 

DAILY TELEOnAPH. —“The two volumes ate full of 
matter that help us more fully to understand and better to 
appreciate a vigorous and able porBonality.” __ 

EVEBSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 

Globe 8vo, 6s. _ _ 

NATURAL RELIGION. By Sir J. R. 

SEELEY , K.C.M.G., Litt.D., Ac. _ 

8vo, 21s. net. 

THE CLIMATES and BATHS of 

GREAT BRITAIN. Being the Report of a Committee 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, 
Wm. Ord, M.D., Chairman; A. E. Garrod, M.D., Hon. 
Sec. Vol. I., The Climates of the South of England and 
the Chief Medicinal Springs of Great Britain . 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS—New Volume. 

Crown 8vo, 10#. 6d. 

A SHORT MANUAL of COMPARA¬ 
TIVE PHILOLOGY for CLASSICAL 8TUDBNT8. By 
P. GILES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel 

College, Cambridge. _ 

8vo, 6s. net. 

THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 

COUNTER-IRRITATION. By H. CAMERON GILLIES, 
M.D. ____ 


CEARLES KINOSLEY’8 WORKS. 

POCKET EDITION.—Vols. I. and IL 
Pott 8vo, Is. 8d. each. 

HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old 

Face. 

ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. 

With a Prefator y Memoir by THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C . 
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LITERATURE. 

Studies in Contemporary Superstition. By 
W. II. Mallock. (Ward & Downey.) 

Mr. Mallock, if I remember rightly, once 
called himself an intellectual chimney-sweep, 
or something of that sort. It cannot be said 
that in that modest capacity he has done 
much useful work. Our intellectual fires 
have not burned more brightly, nor has less 
soot fallen, during the eighteen years that 
should have profited by his cleansing 
activity. But, in faot, he has been a rather 
idle sweep. His most telling performances 
have had for their scene not the inside of 
the chimney, but the housetop, where he 
now and again figures in an attitude per¬ 
fectly described by Browning’s Bishop 
Blougram: 

“ Ton gee lads walk tbe street 
Bitty the minute; what’s to note in that ? 

Ton tee one lad o'erstride a chimney-stack; 

Him yon must watch—he’s sure to fall, yet stands ! 
Oar interest’s on the dangerous edge of things. 

Hie honest thief, the tender murderer, 

The superstitious atheist, demireps 
That lore and save their souls in new French 
hooks— 

We watch while these in equilibrium keep 
Tbe giddy line midway: one step aside, 

They’re classed and done with.’’ 

Mr. Mallock first attracted attention by 
dexterously balancing himself between 
^theism and Roman Catholicism, and his 
new volume is largely a study in that 
peculiar sort of equilibrium. But the 
public soon got tired of watching and 
wondering on which side he would fall, so 
the performance had to be supplemented by 
other exhibitions of a still more sensational 
character. Personal gossip picked np 
during his sojourn inside the house was 
repeated from aloft with a freedom more 
appropriate to his metaphorical rdle than to 
his real social status. Then the demirep 
alluded to by Blougram was trotted out 
under the piquant disguise of a high-bred 
lan gHub girl, or of a colonial bishop’s wife. 
She was greeted with loud groans from 
both Atheists and Catholios, and disappeared 
lor a time, during which the performance 
was, what Sir George Trevelyan would call 
“ grossly proper ” ; but of late Mr. Mallock 
baa been repeating her more discreetly 
draped, and in a foreign garb. So keen, 
however, is the competition of the present 
day, that it may be doubted whether her 
latest impersonation will gain even a succes 
de scandals. 

Of course, all this chimney-sweep mas¬ 
querading, notwithstanding its exquisite 
unconscious appropriateness, is mere mock- 
modeety on the part of Mr. Mallock. His 
zeal poee is that of a supreme philosophical 
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arbiter, ready to set the world right on aU 
questions of religion, morality, politics, and 
social economy. But the world has refused 
to accept the author of the New Republic as 
a new Plato. Vainly did he make a certain 
“ young Mr. Seacourts ” the central figure 
in one of his dialogues. Seacorts did not 
spell Socrates, it only spelt Cockington. 
Neither has he succeeded better as a new 
literary Disraeli. Something more and 
something better than impudent person¬ 
alities goes to the making of a Coningeby 
or a Lothair. As an essayist Mr. Mallock 
can be brilliantly epigrammatic; but his 
novels seem intended to display knowledge 
of high life rather than of high art; they 
give us many more smart people than smart 
things; and the eatings and drinkings, the 
hoggings and kissings of these great people 
are apt to pall on us at last. Nor has luck 
attended him in this direction. To make a 
work of fiotion the vehiole for a virulent 
attack on Mr. Chamberlain just before Mr. 
Chamberlain became a pillar of order was 
a blunder that the Primrose League at 
least ought to resent. The author of The Old 
Order Changes, when he finished his work, 
must have felt like the Italian bravo who, 
finding that he had stabbed the wrong 
man, courteously exclaimed, “ Scusi tan to, 
l’ho preso per un altro! ” 

It has been said that there is no sane 
mind except the Deity. At any rate, there 
is none free from superstition but Mr. 
Mallock’s. For him a superstition is simply 
an opinion with which he does not agree; 
and probably there is no one who does not 
hold one or other of the opinions that are 
attacked in this volume. According to him 
there can neither be a true morality without 
religion, nor a true religion without theo¬ 
logy, nor a Christian theology without 
miracles. Marriage should be either an 
indissoluble sacrament, or should be dis¬ 
soluble if either party to the contract can 
show good cause for dissatisfaction. It is 
not dear which alternative the author 
wishes us to accept, but he seems to prefer 
the second. Catholic philosophy is a delu¬ 
sion, for, 

“ if by natural religion is meant a belief in 
God, based on the application of man’s logical 
faculties to the facts of his own intellect 
and of the sensible universe, there is no such 
thing as natural religion at all. However the 
idea of God may have arisen in our minds, the 
accurate use of reason, and the accumulation of 
accurate knowledge, are so far from having led 
us to it, that the more systematic and more 
accurate they become, the more utterly baseless 
do they show this idea to be ” (p. 196). 

Nevertheless, Mr. Mallock is careful not to 
express “a disbelisf in the truth of super¬ 
natural Christianity or of Catholicism, its 
most logical form ” (p. x.). What, then^is 
the countervailing argument? It is this. 
As science starts with faith in the uniformity 
of nature, so religion starts “ with faith in 
duty and the infinite importance of life,” 
and out of that faith she undertakes to 
rear—how we are not told—a whole fabric 
of theological certainties (pp. 91, 92). Un¬ 
fortunately the analogy here assumed 
between the foundation of science and the 
foundation of religion does not hold. The 
general principle of uniformity is used only 


as a guarantee of particular uniformities 
which might well be denied without en¬ 
dangering its axiomatio validity; whereas 
the faith in duty, &c., is used to support 
propositions considerably more general than 
itself, notably tbe existence of God and 
man’s immortality, and then by a trans¬ 
parent juggle these are employed to prop 
up their alleged foundation. For, says 
Mr. Mall ock, speaking in the name of 
religion, “by no other conceivable hy¬ 
pothesis can you vindicate for man’s life 
any possible meaning, or save it from the 
degradation at which you profess to feel so 
concerned” (p. 92). The uniformity of 
nature by itself saves us from chaos without 
the help of any subsidiary hypothesis. And 
so, in fact, does the assumption of duty save 
us from moral chaos without the help of 
theology. For just as the axiom of uni¬ 
formity is only a generalised expression for 
all particular uniformities, so also “duty 
and the infinite value of life ” is merely a 
generalised expression for the innumerable 
connexions that bind the individual life to 
the universal life. Nearly everyone recog¬ 
nises the obligations of others towards 
himself; and the admission of his own 
obligations towards them is but a logical 
consequence of the recognition. If he 
refuses to reason correctly, or proclaims a 
helium omnium contra omnes, there is nothing 
for it but to imitate his reasoning or aooept 
bin declaration of war; in other words, 
boycott or flog or imprison or hang him. 
Theology is of no help in these oases. The 
rmtTi will either refuse the initial act of 
faith, or refuse to draw Mr. Mallock’s con¬ 
sequences from it, or will ooolly take his 
chance of being damned. 

In truth, Mr. Mallock, and those who 
think like him do not really believe in duty 
at all. Man is for them a creature entirely 
under the dominion of appetite, passion, 
and self-interest; so, like Palsy, they value 
religion as supplying a violent motive to 
set against his evil impulses. By this time 
we know what the violent motive is worth 
—so much for building churches and 
chapels, so muoh for masses or missions, so 
many deathbed bequests. And we have 
Jowett’s opinion that Voltaire, with his 
enthusiasm for humanity, did more good 
than all the Fathers o! the Church put 

*° There are indications in this volume that 
Mr. Mallock, after first striking an attitude 
of seemingly unstable equilibrium between 
the two extremes of theological belief, 
either to attract notice or else from real 
inability to make up his mind, now con¬ 
tinues to occupy it that he may have the 
pleasure of attacking the Nonconformists 
from two sides at onoe. His strong dislike 
for that class is especially manifested in the 
essay entitled “ Amateur Christianity.” He 
alludes to “ their contempt of intellectual 
culture, their distrust of philosophy, their 
horror of gaiety and amusement,. their 
suspicion of art and science, and their con¬ 
demnation generally of the aesthetic decora¬ 
tion of life, together with their all-absorbing 
pnrsnitof wealth(p. 116). Now.supposingall 
this to be true of theNonoonformists—-a quee- 
tion on which I wish to express no opinion— 
if true, it is absurdly false to say that “ tho 
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school Mrs. Humphry Ward belongs to, 
and with which [«•«] she is in spiritual 
sympathy, is a school which is distinctly 
the outoome of English middle-class Non¬ 
conformity ” (p. 114). Mrs. Ward only 
exhibits her moral ideals in the most inci¬ 
dental manner; but probably they are almost 
identical with those of her uncle, Matthew 
Arnold, who spent much of his life in 
malting war on just that type of gloomy 
vulgarity which Mr. Mallock satirises. 
Possibly the Nonconformists may have 
contributed to the success of Robert 
Elmere ; but that does not prove that 
they adopted its theology; still less does it 
make Mrs. Ward responsible for their pre¬ 
judices. How far she cuts herself loose 
from primitive Christianity or forfeits the 
right to call herself a Christian at all by 
accepting her uncle’s dictum that “ miracles 
do not happen,” is another question. In so 
far as she and “ the school with which she 
is in spiritual sympathy ” adopt the name, 

I should think it implied on their part a 
wish and hope to do for the poorest and 
most degraded class in England what Christ 
did for me same Glass in Palestine, with the 
substitution of modern scientific ideas for 
the superstitions of the first century. It 
may, of course, be contended that the enter¬ 
prise is impracticable; but the question is 
one that Mr. Mallock has not even touched. 

It is as a critic of Socialism that Mr. 
Mallock shows to most advantage. If he 
has studied anything seriously, it seems to 
be political economy. Tet even here the 
hand of the literary amateur betrays itself. 
To explain the success of the Post-office 
under State management, he observes that it 
"distributes a kind of goods whose economic 
character is unique,” as in their case " the 

balance themselves, tradesmen’s bills being 
almost the only kind of letter for which the 
demand is less than the supply ” (p. 295). 
Too great haste to make a cheap joke has 
led the author into a curious confusion. 
Prom the economical point of view there is 
neither a supply of letters nor a demand for 
them. There is on the part of the writer 
and of the addressee a joint demand to have 
the letter delivered, while the Post-office 
supplies carriage of the letter, not the letter 
itself. Frequently the demand exceeds the 
supply, and then people have to wait, some¬ 
times a good while. As a rule, the delay 
does not hurt them much, so they submit to 
it; whereas were they kept without their 
bread and milk there might be an insur¬ 
rection. And that is the real answer to the 
Socialists. 

Alfred W. Bknn, 


kind of song with which he would be 
associated, it is impossible to oonceive. In 


Fringilla ; Some Tales in Terse. By Bichard 
Doddridge Blackmore. Pictured by Louis 
Fairfax-Muckley, with Three Drawings 
by James W. B. Linton. (Elian 
Mathews.) 

In these " Tales in Terse ” Mr. Blackmore 
altogether fails to persuade us that he is 
of the company of finches—those shy and 
sweet singers who haunt the dim recesses 
of the underwood, and may be said to be 
overheard, rather than heard. Anything 
less like the unassertive and unpremeditated 


verse, as in prose, Mr. Blackmore is him¬ 
self. He is representative of no class of 
singer whatever. So far from flitting from 
bough to bough and twittering his little 
tale, he takes his fixed station, and stirs 
not from it until his labour is done. He 
reminds one of some nut-hatch or wood¬ 
pecker, who makes the wood to reverberate 
with his stroke. His song has such 
stridency of tone, such insistency of regular 
alternations of long and short, such em¬ 
phasis of hammered rhymes and metrical 
systole and diastole, as might scare the 
whole tribe of small birds from the thicket. 

Ingenuity there is, no doubt, in these old 
legends done into verse; and some touches 
of characteristic humour, and a certain 
studied quaintness of diction, pushed, how¬ 
ever, to the verge of extravagance at times. 
But few are the marks of the poet in them. 
The strange thing is, that Mr. Blackmore 
shows muoh more of the constitution and 
gifts of the poet in his prose than in his 
verse. Evidenoe of this might readily be 
cited from any one of his finest romances: 
from The Maid of Sker, for instance, or from 
Loma Boone, or Springhavet. The first 
poem in the book, "Lita of the Nile,” 
suggests the comparison. Beading the 
verses that tell of the dawn of first love in 
Lita, the votive maid, and Duke Iram, one 
recalls, with something of a pang of wonder¬ 
ment, another treatment of the theme iU 
the beautiful passage descriptive of the 
first meeting of young John Bidd and 
Lorna Doone. For how unlike that large 
utterance of the romanoer, with its pene¬ 
trative charm of simple and primitive 
pathos, are these frigid and laboured 
stanzas: 

“ Ah, what booteth sweet motion, 

Flattering glance, and soft sulfation, 

Blits unknown, but felt in light, 

Breast that shrinks at its own rise f 

“ She who is the Nile’s devoted, 

Courted with a watery smile; 

Her betrothal duly noted 
By the bridesmaid Crocodile! 

" So she bowed her forehead lowly, 

Tightened her tiara holy; 

And with every sigh suppressed. 

Clasped her hands on passion’s breast.” 

The mystery of love’s transfiguration is 
treated in somewhat prosaic fashion in the 
verses that depict Litas new unrest: 

“ What temptations now entloe her f 
What hath made the world seem nicer f 
Whence the charm that strives anew 
To prolong this last adieu 1 

" Ah, her heart can understand it, 

Though her tongue can ne’er explain: 

Let von granite Sphinx demand it— 

Biddle ever solved in vain.’’ 

Here, at the very height of his undertaking, 
Mr. Blackmore seems to abandon the poet's 
office. The most commonplace modern 
damsel would probably own that the world 
"seemed nicer” at the ooming of love. 
Lita is a high-born maiden, the fairest in 
Thebes, in the days of the great Seeostris. 
Duke Iram is a mighty hero from Mount 
8eir, with a wondrous steed, and both horse 
and rider are glorious to behold. Tet there 
is something oddly disenchanting, if not 


absolutely grotesque, in the style of his 
wooing: 

“ * Fiendish superstitions bold thee 
To a vile and hideous death. 

Break their bonds; let love enfold thee ; 

OS, and fly with me ’—he saith. 

“ ’ OS! while priests are cutting capers— 

Priests of beetles, oats, and tapirs, 

Brutes, who would thy beauty truck 
■ For an inch of yellow muck. 

“ 1 Lo, my horse, Pyropui, yeameth 
For the touch of thy light form ; 

Like the lightning, hit'eye burnetii; 

And his nostril, like the storm. 

“ 1 Wbat are these unholy pagans t 
Can they ride F No more than Dago ns. 

Fishtails ne’er could tit a steed; 

That belongs to Btau’e seed.’ ’’ 

The rescue of Lita, when her sacrifice is 
imminent, is set forth in some of the most 
energetic stanzas of a poem that oertainly 
does not lack energy, however wanting it 
may be in diviner poetic qualities, and 
effects of magic or of music. " Kadisha ; 
or, the First Jealousy,” and " Mount Arafa; 
or, the First Farting,” are metrical versions 
of old legends, and somewhat of the nature 
of the apologue. The strain of moralising 
in the second of these is perhaps ingenious 
rather than poetic, and such as is proper to 
conie morale. Mount Arafa is the plaoe 
where Adam and Eve meet after their first 
parting and quarrel, which lead to a separa¬ 
tion of six score years. Whether any 
daughter of Eve would subscribe to Eve’s 
reflections on the Fall, is a good deal 
doubtful: 

" Revenge ! oh, heaven, let some one rite, 

Some woman, since revenge it small— 

Who shall not care about its site, 

If only she can get it all, 

For those bleak lies ! 

“ Poor Adam is too good and great, 

I felt it, though he said so little— 

To hate hit foes, as I can hate— 

And pay them every jot and tittle, 

At their own rate.” 

" Kadisha ” deals with the origin of jealousy. 
According to the legend, the Tempter appears 
to Eve in Eden, and persuades her that she 
has a rival by showing her a mirror, in 
which she sees her own reflection, and mis¬ 
takes it for another. By means of the river 
Kadisha, which serves as a seoond mirror, 
Adam corrects the error. Obviously, the 
" uninquiring heart ” of Eve was not less 
notable a mark of innooenoe than her un¬ 
observing eyes. This pretty fable is prettily 
treated by Mr. Blackmore, and with more 
lightness of hand than the others. But 
when all is said that is due, the best of Mr. 
Blackmore’s poetic offerings, and the most 
characteristic, is the ballad of “ But combe; 
or, a Michaelmas Goose,” which celebrates 
the holiday outing of a “ Blundell’s ” boy. 
Almost any stanza of this spirited lay, 
with its happy blending of homely humour 
and the mock-heroic vein, would have 
sufficed to proclaim the author, had it 
appeared anonymously. As to those “ other 
trimmings,” the illustrations, which Mr. 
Blackmore confesses to viewing “ with 
doubt,” it is astonishing that the publisher 
should mar the eneemhte of the volume by 
admitting work so utterly at variance as 
Mr. Fairfax-Muekley’s and Mr. Linton’s. 
It is not merely that two different processes 
cf reproduction are represented, which never 
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ean be harmoniously employed in the same 
book—this is bad enough even when the 
artists possess gifts in oommon; bnt the 
discord is limply intolerable when we find 
the charming and accomplished drawings of 
Hr. Fairiax-Muckley, so finely designed, so 
admirably deoorative, in juxtaposition with 
work as undistinguished in style and 
ordinary in conception as that of Mr. 
Linton. 

J. Arthur Blatkix. 


My Climbs in the Alps and Caueasus. By 

A. F. Mummery. (Fisher IJnwin.) 

Mountaineering may be treated of from 
many different points of view. It may be 
regarded as a scientific or an aesthetic, or 
even as Mr. Leslie Stephen slily suggested, 
as a religious exercise. Mr. Mummery 
deals with it as sport pure and simple; and, 
as a devotee of that sport, he gives a good 
account of the faith that is in him. As the 
philosopher loved the search for truth for 
its own sake, and even more than truth 
itself, so Mr. Mummery loves climbing. 

“ The true mountaineer,” he says, “ is the man 
who attempts new ascents, and equally, 
whether be succeeds or fails, delights in the 
fun and jollity of the struggle. The gaunt 
bare slabs, the square precipitous steps on the 
ridge, and the black bulging ice of the gullv, 
are the very breath of life to his being. I do 
not pwstend to be able to analyse this feeling, 
still less to be able to make it dear to un¬ 
believers. It must be felt to be understood, 
but it is potent to happiness, and sends the 
blood tangling through the veins.” 

It is in this vein that the book is written— 
written, as Oapt. Shandon would have 
termed it, “by a climber for dimbers.” 
His stories of crags and seracs, of driving 
storm and perfect weather, are not, how¬ 
ever, addressed to these only, but to the 
more numerous class of unfortunates who 
have never been bitten by the oestrum of 
mountaineering. Mr. Mummery’s climbs 
were some of the most adventurous ever 
brought to a successful issue in the Alps, 
and he tells them with a passionate sin¬ 
cerity that makes amends for all deficiencies 
of style. 

A great natural aptitude and phenomenal 
daring, cultivated under the most brilliant 
of the seoond generation of guides, has 
been united to good fortune hardly less 
phenomenal. Mr. Mummery’s ascent of the 
Matterhorn from the Zmutt Valley, in whidi 
he preceded Mr. Penhall by some four hours 
only, is a case in point. That arils had 
been yearned for by many mountaineers. 
Many a Herr had gone to inspect it, and 
satisfied himself that it would go; more 
than one guide (the late Franz Andermatten, 
for instance) was ready to try it, if only the 
weather would serve. But these things lie 
on tire knees of the gods, and they dealt the 
prize to Mr. Mummery as the most deserv¬ 
ing. “ It’s dogged as does it,” says the old 
Bsrsetahire brickmaker to Mr. Orawley, and 
this is a golden saying to the mountaineer. 
The weather was forbidding when Mr. Mum¬ 
mery lay at the Stockje, bent on that arits. 
The games, experts as they were, one and 
all gave it up—Mr. Penhall, who had started 
before him, actually went back. But Mr. 


Mummery never faltered in his confidence 
that the weather would change; and change 
it did. Well may Alexander Burgener still 
regard him 11 as of transcendent merit in that 
branch of the climber’s craft.” The diffi¬ 
culties of the Zmutt asoent are sufficiently 
suggested by the fact that from 1879 it 
remained unclimbed until 1894, when Mr. 
Mummery took up the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
this time under more favourable conditions. 
But though difficult, it is child’s play so 
far as danger is concerned, to the Col du 
Lion, which passes inside the hump on the 
Breuii arits of Mont Cervin. The way lies 
up a gully down which ice and stones rattle 
so soon as ever the southern sun touches 
the Italian faoe of the mountain. Mr. 
Mummery got safely over without suffering 
much; but the next year Dr. Gussfeldt, 
starting from Breuii, was less fortunate. 
The fusillade began before he and his 
guide were out of the gully, and they 
had to pass the night on a rock only 
partially protected “from the hail of 
shot and shell discharged by the moun¬ 
tain.” It would not be fair, nor would it 
serve any useful purpose, to pass in review 
the series of expeditious described; but 
some of the guideless ascents in the Pen- 
nines, the Dent du Requin, and the Ghrepon, 
for example, may probably be matched with 
anything ever done by amateurs. 

Of course a mountain book would not be 
complete without a moralitt. There is 
always a reply to the scoffer who compared 
Alpine climbing to the mounting of greased 
poles. We always view these replies with 
regret. The foxhunter is wiser: he does 
not argue with his critios, he rides. Mr. 
Mummery’s reply is, however, a good one, 
being, in effect, that greased poles also are 
excellent. More interesting is Mr. Mum¬ 
mery’s heterodoxy on the question of 
the proper number on a rope, and 
his protest against the dictum that “ what¬ 
ever number is right two is wrong.” He 
points out that when speed is the first 
element of safety, as when a couloir safe 
only during a few hours of daylight has to 
be passed, a party of two (which un¬ 
doubtedly moves much faster than one of 
three or more) is the best. So, too, when 
stones have to be dodged, the middle man 
of three may get anchored out in the open, 
which is disagreeable. Mr. Mummery goes 
so far as to assert that it is an error to sup¬ 
pose that on steep slopes three men are 
safer than two; and that, if the leader 
slips, it almost of necessity involves the 
deetruction of the entire party, because 
the impact must come wholly on the 
man next him in the line. Now on some 
traverses this may be true; but in a 
direct descent, if the twojmen behind know 
their work and are looking out, the 
impact should come on the tiro as 
one man. We agree with Mr. Mum¬ 
mery that too much has been made of 
the danger of crevasses, as it is very seldom 
that anybody, taking due care, wholly dis¬ 
appears into a crevasse; still, if he does, a 
single companion will hardly pull him out. 
Mr. Mummery suggests a double rope, with 
a loop to he put round the ice axe of the 
free man, so that the fallen man can 
pull on one rope and the free man on the 


other; but a third man is clearly preferable. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Mummery oom- 
bats the foolish paradox that the dangers of 
mountaineering no longer exist. Of oourse 
many routes are so hackneyed that “the 
guide oan,” as he says, “ue in bed and 
picture every step of the way ”—foot-holds, 
and hand-holds, and, particularly, the ropes. 
But though this may deprive an ascent 
(the Matterhorn from Zermatt is a crucial 
example) of all semblance of sport, it 
leaves the real danger—stones, and occa¬ 
sionally wind—as before. Of oourse, 
there has been an advance in the crags¬ 
man’s art; but then the standard of 
difficulty has proportionately increased, so 
that, in this department, it is a case of 
as-you-were. But stones and ice-enamelled 
rocks and avalanches and tottering seracs 
still have to be counted with, as in the days 
of the fathers of mountaineering; and thin 
crusts of snow on sheets of ice still require 
care in the afternoon. 

The volume is excellently illustrated— 
partly from photographs, partly from draw¬ 
ings—by Mr. Fennell, who shows himself, 
particularly in the small text-drawings, a 
true follower of Daniel Vierge. The 
frontispiece of the Weisshorn is of a 
different type, but brings out with fine 
emphasis its aristocratic elegance of form. 

Reginald Hughes. 


Life and Letters of Gustavs Flaubert. By 

John Charles Tarver. (Constable.) 

This handsome volume is welcome, notwith¬ 
standing the obvious fact that the “Life 
and Letters” of Gustave Flaubert can 
hardly appeal to readers unfamiliar with 
French. Moreover, it is difficult to imagine 
why any, curious in the life and work of 
Flaubert, should not be content with the 
Correspondence as published in the original. 
Still, this book merits a cordial reoeption, if 
for no other reason than to make a large 
section of the English public more inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the foremost 
champion of Art for Art’s sake. 

The reputation of Flaubert has decidedly 
waned. Of course, he is read, and read 
widely; hut it is no exaggeration to say 
that the life is gone out of SalammbS, and 
that the daring in Madame Bovary no longer 
thrills. It is strange that, of his six 
imag ina tive productions, the most brilliant 
is the least known; for unquestionably 
Bouvard et Peouehet is, in this respect, his 
masterpiece. His fame is commonly sup¬ 
posed to rest upon Madame Bovary, and its 
still more celebrated successor; but a host 
of imitators has already vulgarised the 
former, and that evergreen literary species, 
the historical romance, has long been 
conceived differently than it was by 
Flaubert in his “Carthaginian Reminis¬ 
cences,” as Ste. Beuve called Salammbti. 
La Tentation de St. Antoine, as has been 
said of Browning’s “ Sordello,” is a colossal 
derelict on the ocean of contemporary litera¬ 
ture. It is wrought on a Titanic scale, and 
has features of magnificent proportions; but, 
as a whole, it lacks coherency, inevitable 
sequence—in a word, organic develop¬ 
ment. Flaubert’s other well-known work, 
L'Education Sentimentale, is nothing else 
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than a failure. From beginning to end it 
is written in the vitiated atmosphere of the 
study—and the study of a man whose views 
of life were singularly circumscribed, partly 
by the infirmity from which he suffered so 
much, and partly by his temperament. Of 
these four volumes, onoe so universally 
known and still so widely read, Madame 
Bovary alone is likely to survive. True, it 
has not the fantastic beauty of La Tentation, 
nor the historic splendour of Salammbd ; 
but it has all the worldly wisdom of 
the Education Sentiment ale, with a veri¬ 
similitude which is not displayed in either 
of the other books. Over and above this, it 
must ever be held in remembrance because 
of its influence on contemporary literature. 
This first work of Flaubert is the true 
pioneer of the so-called realistic movement: 
indeed, Madame Bovary was as much a flag 
of the New Realism as Victor Hugo’s 
“ Hernani ” was of romanticism. Mere 
survival in the mouths of literary critics 
and of a few connoisseurs of bellei-lettree, 
is not a very desirable fame to win after 
years of such devotion and sacrifice as 
Gustave Flaubert gave to all his writings. 
Still, it is something; and that something 
is assured to the famous novel which many 
years ago set all France ablaze with the 
flames of controversy. 

In the work of ms friend and disciple, 
Guy de Maupassant, it is noteworthy that 
the high-water mark of talent is reached in 
the short stories and not in the novels; and 
in like manner, though this opinion is not 
that commonly held, in the fiction of Gustave 
Flaubert the first place should surely be 
granted to the small volume entitled Trots 
Contes, and the seoond to that strange ironical 
study of life, Bouvard it Pecuchet. The firat 
consists of “Un Coeur Simple,” “ Saint Julien 
l’Hospitalier,” and “ H6rodias.” Here we 
have Flaubert at his best. These short tales 
have that unobtrusive art which is so much 
more convincing than the art which is made 
evident: in a word, they are the produc¬ 
tions of a master, and should be read not 
only by every lover of Flaubert’s work, 
but by all who have heed for the 
true souroes of what is called the 
modem realistic movement. Here, for 
one thing, is the mainspring of that 
influence which the author exercised on 
Guy de Maupassant. It is not oommonly 
known that the latter was no believer in 
Salammld, much as he admired the pro¬ 
digious labour and verbal magnificence of 
that stupendous work. Possibly, however, 
even Maupassant failed to perceive that 
Flaubert’s true faculty lay, not in accumu¬ 
lation of realistic details, not in the building 
up of romances of the past, but in the 
ironical contemplation of life—the contem¬ 
plation of a remote spectator, it is true; 
but of one not without the hot blood 
in both brain and heart. The most con¬ 
serving quality of genius is that which, 
with several shades of meaning, we indicate 
by “irony.” It may be the irony of 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, of Aristophanes or 
Lucian, of Voltaire or Swift, of Heine or 
Matthew Arnold, or of those greatest 
masters of irony, Cervantes and Shakspere; 
but, in some form or another, it is the high 
ironic strain which endures. It is well to 


laugh at humanity; it is better to laugh 
with humanity; but it is best of all to smile 
sympathetically at the cherished foibles of 
the self-sophisticated, while allowing them 
to pass as outwardly genuine. This, in 
various ways, is what the essential writers 
of all time do. It is only in Bouvard et 
Ptcuchet that Gustave Flaubert rises any¬ 
where near this great height. Not for a 
moment can he be compared, even in 
this respect, with Cervantes; but he 
displays in this book something of the 
same frank outlook upon life and the clear 
understanding of its common foibles; and 
this with a humour, and even a geniality 
of understanding, which we do not associate 
with his work in general. 

As for the man himself, I cannot say that 
Mr. Tarver’s contribution to Flaubert litera¬ 
ture enhances one’s love of the individual, 
however much it may increase one’s admira¬ 
tion of the writer’s energy and persistency. 
He was violent, dogmatic, and in every 
way exigent and difficult; and, though he 
had the faculty of winning the love, and 
even the devotion, of a few people, certainly 
he alienated a large number of acquaint¬ 
ances, who were not only ready to meet him 
more than half-way, but whose friendship 
would have done much to cheer him in his 
later years. We have already a definite 
enough portrait of the man in the four 
volumes of his Correspondence, and in the 
famous letter which, at the time of the 
attack upon Salammbd, he published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Mr. Tarver’s task 
has been to select from these letters, and 
to weave his material and a narrative 
of Flaubert’s life, together with detailed 
acoounts of his Severn writings, into one 
congruous record. He has accomplished 
his aim, which was to make Flaubert, so 
far as practicable, tell his own story. Mr. 
Tarver has done this with great skill. Indeed, 
it may be said that we have here almost an 
autobiographical chroniole; for, with the 
exception of details from the Souvenirs Litti- 
raires of Maxime Ducamp, nothing of a 
foreign nature is interpolated. Moreover, 
Maxime Ducamp, as Mr. Tarver indicates, 
is by no means considered an unimpeachable 
authority, either by those familiar with the 
facts of Flaubert’s life, or by Flaubert’s 
kith and kin. 

There is a significant passage in the 
preface, where Mr. Tarver says: 

“ In translating, I have found a special 
difficulty with the words bourgeois and lets. 
They are muoh in Flaubert’s mouth; the 
former was to him in literature, art, and 
morality what ‘snob’ was to Thackeray; the 
latter is something different from our ' stupid ’; 
bStise is often noisy, pushing, self-confident, 
superfluously energetic. As a rule, I thint- 
* inane ’ and ‘ inanity ’ come nearest to the 
idea intended to be conveyed; but I despair of 
having always reproduced Flaubert’s indigna¬ 
tion.” 

Here, in a word, we have the real Gustave 
Flaubert. He was chronically ‘ ‘ indignant.” 
The word bourgeois was for ever in ms mind 
and on his lips—to such an extent, indeed, 
that he has with justice been called himself 
“ the bourgeois of bourgeois ” ; and it was 
his deplorable weakness to apply the word Ute 
to almost every human being whose views and 
method of life differed widely from his own. 
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Still it is pleasant, while reading Mr. 
Tarver’s Memoir and the admirably trans¬ 
lated letters and epistolary fragments, to 
realise the personal qualities and the high 
distinction of Flaubert’s mind. That he 
was a man of genius is beyond question; 
but that his genius was of the first or even 
the seoond order can hardly now be main¬ 
tained. For he had not that large vision 
of humanity, and of the human drama, 
which is absolutely essential to the genius 
of either the first or the seoond rank. He 
travelled much, and he voyaged far more in 
the world of imagination and of books; 
but for all that he remained what nature 
and circumstances had made him: a man of 
extraordinary indifferenoe to facts which 
were not of mental moment to himself, and 
of inability to throw himself with heart 
as well as brain into the lives of his own 
fictitious personages. 

In the main the book is written with skill 
and verve, but occasionally there are clumsy 
and even ungrammatical constructions. 
“ One of them hung himself ” may, perhaps, 
pass with those who are more interested in 
the fact than heedful of the misused verb; 
but what is the meaning of the follow¬ 
ing sentenoe: “During this time Ernest 
Chevalier continued to be his most intimate 
friend; but there were others also ” ? There 
are other examples of this loose writing in 
the book; but it would be unfair to convey 
the inference that they are of frequent 
occurrence. Mr. Tarver undertook a diffi¬ 
cult task, and on the whole he has succeeded 
admirably. Even for those who have 
already the four volumes of the Corre- 

X ndence, this “Life and Letters” may 
tost be called indispensable. Certainly 
the lover of Flaubert will desire to possess 
it. He will have a beautifully printed book, 
with that rare addition nowadays—a good 
index. Students of literature, moreover, 
will be interested in the frontispiece—a 
portrait of Flaubert in his ninth year, whioh 
to an extraordinary measure suggests the 

O Coleridge. Apart from this aoci- 
resemblance, it is much easier to 
imagine in this portrait the boy who, as 
a man, was to write “Kubla Kban,” 
than the boy who, in his maturity, would 
give the world the doubtful blessing of a 
Madame Bovary, the white elephant of 
Salammbd, and, perhaps, the greatest un¬ 
fulfilled reputation of any man of letters 
of our time. 

William Sharp. 


Economies and Socialism: a Demonstration 
of the Cause and Cure of Trade Depres¬ 
sions and National Poverty. By F. U. 
Layoock. (Sonnenschein.) 

The number of new works on the subject 
of Socialism is certainly one of the most 
striking signs of the present time, if we 
oonsider the slight attention given to the 
question in England twenty or even ten 
years ago. And if the majority of these 
treatises are, like the present, written from 
an adverse standpoint, their appearance 
none the less bears witness to the popularity 
which Socialistic ideas have almost suddenly 
acquired among considerable sections of the 
working community. 
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It is possible that some may be of opinion 
that Mr. Layoock does not quite fulfil all 
the expectations naturally excited by his 
title-page and preface. He seems, in fact, 
to have considerably modified his original 
intentions, which perhaps is in some degree 
to be regretted. 

“My first idee, briefly expressed, was to dis¬ 
countenance Socialism, but, on the other hand, 
to advocate the method of taxation suggested 
by Mr. Henry George. ... I proposed to show, 
more perhaps in detail than in these pages I 
have done, that this method of taxation was 
^opp osite in principle and method to 

This plan appears to have been subsequently 
abandoned by the author in favour of a 
more ambitious project, in which he essays 
to set forth what he considers to be tne 
fo un dati o ns of the true system of economics, 
so as to refute all false theories by anticipa¬ 
tion. 

Socialists might complain that he has not 
examined their system in any detail, and 
that only a small portion of his volume is 
directly concerned with it. He would, no 
doubt, reply that, if his fundamental as¬ 
sumptions are correct, the absurdity of 
Socialism follows as a necessary conse¬ 
quence ; but others might, while accepting 
many of his views on points of eoonomic 
theory, yet disagree with his practical con¬ 
clusions. 

Mr. Layoock is not precisely a disciple of 
any economic school, thougli he has evi¬ 
dently on the whole most sympathy with 
the French Physiocrats of the eighteenth 
century. Though not agreeing with all 
their views, he is, like them, a strong 
advocate of what he terms the “natural 
system ” of political economy. His position 
is that of an extreme supporter of laissez- 
faire, who _ regards all interference with 
economic liberty of action as necessarily 
evil, and perfectly unrestricted competition 
as the only cure for social evils. 

'* Unrestricted competition is that to whioh the 
science points as the most perfect condition. 
As much as possible of nature and as little as 
possible of art is the truest art of government 
for ensuring a wealthy nation. . . . Free and 
unrestricted competition is the only means of 
inc r easing wages, raising the standard of com¬ 
fort, avoiding trade depressions, and diminish¬ 
ing national poverty. Whatever restricts or 
hinders that competition will be injurious to 
the extent of tne restriction or hindrance. 
Any political conditions which cause poverty 
will have that effect simply because they 
prevent free competition.” 

This doctrine is maintained by the author 
with considerable ability and originality, 
and to a more thorough-going extent than 
by any earlier economist. 

Mr. Laycock regards none of his pre¬ 
decessors as quite coming up to his standard 
of eoonomic orthodoxy as regards free 
competition. He considers that their errors 
have helped to foster the growth of social¬ 
istic heresies, even when they were not 
actually themselves tainted by them, as he 
represents John Stuart Mill to have been. 
Trade combinations he condemns as always 
necessarily injurious to those who engage 
in them, and to everyone else. The inter¬ 
ference of Government should be confined 
entirely to taxation and currency ; and the 


ouly just tax would be one levied entirely 
on unoccupied land. If his principles were 
carried out to their full extent, he is 
absolutely certain that there would be no 
unemployed problem, and no trade depres¬ 
sion. No Socialist could be more convinced 
that his system would instantly inaugurate 
a millennial era than is our author of the 
blessings of unlimited competition. Many 
will ask how he deals with the generally 
admitted evils of the competitive system. 
It must be confessed that he shows a 
considerable amount of ingenuity in ascrib¬ 
ing many of these to the deficiency rather 
than to the excess of free competition. 

The growth of great monopolies in 
America is plausibly attributed to Protec¬ 
tion, though our author fails to notice the 
signs of a similar tendency in this country. 
The cruelties of the factory system in the 
early part of the present century are also 
explained as not legitimately traoeable to 
competition, but to the distress caused by 
the long war; and our author is willing to 
make an exception from the rigour of 
his views in favour of state interference 
with child labour. The Com Laws are 
made answerable for all the distress from 
the dose of the war down to their repeal; 
and for what has since been wrong in our 
social condition the blame is laid partly 
(somewhat oddly) on the gold discoveries in 
Australia and California, and partly, as might 
be expected, on the wicked trade combina¬ 
tions. With all respect to Mr. Laycock, it 
must be said that he gives us a little too much 
of dever special pleading. Granted that the 
case of the factory ohilaren was an excep¬ 
tional one, how does he propose to show that 
the evils of the sweating system are the result 
of something else than competition ? What 
hope can he hold out to the scandalously 
overworked tramway and railway em¬ 
ployees of obtaining any alleviation of 
their hard condition. Trade combinations 
are an abomination, and, indeed, their 
powerlessness in these oases has been suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated; and State interference 
with the hours of labour is, of course, still 
more an abomination. It oertainly will 
strike many readers, even among those who 
agree with the author’s main positions, that 
he has no more practical proposals to give 
than the wildest of Socialists, and yet he is 
quite as confident as they could be that he 
has discovered a short and easy way to 
national prosperity. Indeed, Socialists might 
point to the following passage as containing 
admission of the truth of their contention, 
which most of their adversaries would 
dispute, that there is quite enough wraith 
in the country and to spare for all if it were 
only equally distributed, though they might 
ask how Mr. Layoock expects that these 
wonderful results are to be achieved with¬ 
out any interference with the existing laws 
of property. 

“ Could but the truths of the science be flashed 
in a moment through the minds of all the 
people in this oountry, want of employment 
might cease, and the unemployed be at work 
in two or three weeks. Excepting the invalid, 
idle, and dissolute, that in itself would ensure 
the feeding of the nation. Such is the con¬ 
dition of supply. A few months would suffice 
to decently olothe all the people. The applica¬ 
tion of the soienoe would in a year or two 


afford a respectable house for every family. 
But it would take a much longer time to give 
every family an active desire for a respeotable 
house, decent clothing, and wholesome food. 
Their tastes would require more time to train 
than to supply.” 

It is rather difficult to realise that we have 
not been reading an imaginative descrip¬ 
tion from Mr. William Morris or some other 
prophet of the “ Social Revolution.” 

Apart from such extravagances, however, 
there is much in Mr. Laycock’s book which 
will well repay perusal, even though we may 
feel constrained to dissent from many of his 
conclusions. 

R. Seymoub Long. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Billy Bellew. By W. E. Norris. In 2 voir. 
(Ohatto & Windus.) 

Termination*. By Henry James. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The Martyred Fool. By David Christie 
Murray. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Sale of a Soul. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Hutohinson.) 

Maureen'* Fairing, and Other Stories. By 
Jane Barlow. (Dent.) 

Runic Rock*: a North Sea Idyll. By Wilhelm 
Jensen. Translated by Marianne E. 
Suckling. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Joneses and the Asterisk*. By Gerald 
Campbell. (John Lane.) 

Some Passages in Plantagenet Paul’s Life. By 
Himself. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Mb. Nobbis’s novels always have a certain 
pleasantness, but he has never written a 
pleasanter story than Billy Bellew. One 
has heard of “ fears of the brave and follies 
of the wise ”; but Mr. William Bellew, com¬ 
monly known as “ Billy,” was very far from 
being wise, though it may be claimed for 
him that his worst follies were largely due 
to a sweet gentleness and fine chivalry of 
nature, which prevented him from inflict¬ 
ing humiliation upon a woman who 
thoroughly deserved it, even when such 
infliction had become a plain duty not 
merely to himself, but to another and 
a much more deserving person. It may 
be admitted that Billy’s subservience to 
the vulgar and unscrupulous Mrs. Little- 
wood would be very contemptible in anv 
other victim than he: indeed, if the truth 
must be told, it is rather contemptible even 
in him ; but he is so human, so kindly, and, 
in a miserable, mistaken sort of way, so 
unswervingly loyal, that when strict justice 
demands oontempt, instinct pushes forward 
affectionate pity in its place. I have pre¬ 
viously referred to a oertain comparison of 
Mr. Norris to Thackeray, and there is some¬ 
thing in Billy’s case which faintly resembles 
Colonel Newoome’s subjugation by the 
dreadful Mrs. Mackenzie. Still, on the 
whole, I think that here, as elsewhere, the 
writer's true literary ancestor is Anthony 
Trollope; and at the present date it is un¬ 
fortunately necessary to add that this remark 
is intended to be praise, not disparagement. 

If the world were arranged as it ought 
to be arranged—and oh, what an “ if ” ia 
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that!—no book that is worth criticising at 
all should be sent to any critic who is not 
also a lover. The objection that, if this 
were possible, criticism wonld become mere 
indiscriminatin g panegyric is nonsense— 
not less absolute nonsense than the absurd 
proverb, “Love is blind.” Love is the 
clearest sighted of all the passions, not 
merely for virtues but for defects, because 
its object is an ideal, and nothing short of 
the ideal will satisfy. The perfect lover is, 
therefore, the perfect judge; and, as I am 
not a lover of Mr. James’s later work in 
fiction, it is only fair to make oonfession of 
what seems to me a serious critical disability. 
When, a long time ago, I read some of Nr. 
James’s early essays, I felt that he had 
made me his lifelong debtor; and, if honesty 
compels me to write about Termination* in 
words whioh savour of depreciation, I should 
like to push my disability to the front, that 
due acoount may be taken of it. There are 
four stories in the book; and I have read 
the fourth with unmixed pleasure, the third 
with mixed pleasure, the first and second 
with a sort of bewildered admiration but 
very little real pleasure at all. The motive 
of “ The Altar of the Dead ” is, perhaps, 
what some people would call far-fetched, 
but to me it seems both imaginative and 
pathetic, and it is treated with a simplicity 
that drives home its imagination and its 
pathos. “The Middle Tears” has some¬ 
thing of the same charm, but it is marred 
by superfluous elaboration. Among the 
elect 1 imagine that “The Death of the 
Lion” and “The Ooxon Fund” will be 
regarded as the most characteristically 
'Jamesian achievements; but, try as I will, 
I cannot care for them. The story of late- 
disoovered greatness done to death by the 
lion hunters might have been impressive, 
had it been told with even a small measure 
of directness and simplicity; but this small 
measure Mr. James seems increasingly deter¬ 
mined not to give. 

Of Nihilist novels we have had enough, 
but for the Anarchist novel there is an 
opening, and Mr. Christie Murray has 
promptly stepped into it with very good 
effect. The Martyred Fool is a capital story, 
which may unreservedly be commended not 
to any one class of readers, but to readers 
in general. There are just a few chapters 
in the middle of the book where the writer 
seems to be marking time, and where the 
reader may feel the temptation to skip; but 
they are very few indeed, and as a rule 
the paoe of the story is steady and excel¬ 
lent. The young Welshman whose father 
has perished on the scaffold—a victim to 
the warfare between the classes and the 
masses—is a strongly oonoeived and dis¬ 
tinctly rendered character, and his story 
never for a moment loses imaginative credi- 
bility. His friend, Petrovna, is lees con¬ 
vincing ; for, unless I entirely misunderstand 
Mr. Christie Murray’s view of him, he was 
the very last man to countenance the 
juggling with the fatal ballot papers—an 
incident, by the way, whioh was anticipated 
in Mr. Blaok’s iSunrise. Sunrise is a stronger 
book than The Martyred Fool, but the latter 
is very strong. 

Ill The Sale of a Soul Mr. Frankfort Moore 
has produced a singularly clever, entertain. 


ing, and wholesome little story. The un¬ 
faithful wife and her lover make frequent 
appearances in modern fiction, where they 
are sometimes heroic and sometimes repul¬ 
sive. Mr. Moore has simply made them— 
especially the would-be seducer—absurd and 
ridiculous; and has done more to discredit 
the hysterical cult of sentimental licence 
than could have been done by a dozen 
of edifyingly serious polemical novels. He 
knocks all the sentiment and romance out 
of what is, I believe, called the “ individual¬ 
istic theory of life, and in so doing com¬ 
pletely ruins its attractiveness. Mrs. Hadley 
and Stuart Forrest are on the steamship 
Demerara bound for the West Indies, where, 
to their consternation, they discover that 
Mr. Hadley is a fellow-passenger. He 
calmly informs his wife that he will leave 
her perfectly free; and he fulfils his promise, 
with the result that before the end of the 
voyage the eloping wife discovers that she 
has simply been an arrant fool—that real 
vanity and sham sentiment have tempted 
her to leave a loving and loyal man for a 
selfish, jealous, and oownrdly cad. Mr. 
Frankfort Moore’s characteristic humour 
has never been brighter or employed to 
better purpose than in The Sale of a Soul. 

There were those who thought that in 
Kerrigan's Quality the light of Miss Jane 
Barlow’s beautiful talent—or should I call 
it genius ?—was a little clouded; but they 
will gladly admit, and even haste to acknow¬ 
ledge, that in Maureen's Fairing , and Other 
Stories, it shines through no obstructing 
medium. The title-story of the courtship 
of the blind Irish girl, Maureen, is one of 
the prettiest and most charming things 
which Miss Barlow has written, though the 
courtship itself and the figure of the lover 
are really subordinate to the girl’s devoted 
twin-brother Body, who takes Maureen to 
the grassy glade where the rabbits assemble 
for their evening meal, and when their soft 
patter is heard upon the turf, entertains his 
sister with the description of an imaginary 
fairy assemblage. “ A Cream-coloured 
Cactus ” is another delightful idyll of 
motherhood and sonship; and little Mac, 
who plays such an important part in “ A 
Formidable Bival ” and “ Mac’s Luncheon,” 
is one of the quaintest and most entertain¬ 
ing of the child figures of recent fiction. 
Miss Barlow is doing for rural Ireland what 
Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett have done 
for rural New England, and it would be 
difficult to give higher praise. 

Runic Rocks is the first of the many books 
of the Frisian writer, Wilhelm Jensen, 
which has found an Bsglish translator; 
and Miss Suckling has performed a labour 
of love in a manner whioh, I should 
imagine, does no injustice to the original 
work. It will certainly quicken the desire of 
the best English readers for further acquaint¬ 
ance with a romance which might be de¬ 
scribed as of imagination all oompact, did not 
its purely imaginative quality gain weight 
and momentum from the infusion of a very 
interesting and suggestive intellectual ele¬ 
ment. In form and treatment Runic Rocks 
will remind many readers of the most 
characteristic work of Bjornson; but Jensen 
is a thinker as well as an artist, and it is 
the molten metal of thought as well as of 


imagination which is run into an artistic 
mould. The young man in the opening 
chapter, whioh strikes the keynote of the 
book, has a vision of the three mystic women 
who sit upon the runic rocks. One of them 
sees only the solemn endlessness of life, 
another its trivial emptiness, a third its 
pathetic brevity; and in his story of the 
island in the northern sea the grouping of 
these three types of character and tempera¬ 
ment provides the material for strange 
comedy and sombre tragedy. The burden 
of the book is one which it is impossible 
briefly either to expound or to discuss, nor, 
indeed, is this the place for such exposition 
or discussion. There is not even room for 
detailed criticism of Runic Rooks as a con¬ 
tribution to creative literature; but as suoh 
it is a book of great beauty and worth, 
whioh oertainly takes a very high place in 
the imaginative literature of the present 
decade. It is to be hoped that other 
translations from Jensen will follow in due 
course, and those who read German will 
turn eagerly to the originals. 

Mr. Gerald Campbell, in The Joneses and 
the Asterisks, has utilised with very happy 
effect a somewhat novel structural scheme— 
the telling of a light, bright society story 
in a series of monologues spoken by the 
leading characters in the genially satirical 
narrative drama. Mrs. Jones, the shallow, 
worldly, and inexpressibly vulgar mother, 
who has set her mind upon marrying her 
daughter to the dissolute young cad, Lord 
Asterisk, is a most delicious study; and, 
indeed, there is not one either of the newly 
arrived Joneses or of the ancient, but equally 
ill-bred, Asterisks who is not conceived in a 
spirit of genuine humour. Mr. Campbell’s 
book does not call for a lengthy comment, 
but the reader who seeks for a laugh in its 
pages will not find that his search is vain. 

It is impossible to be certain whether 
Some Passagts in Plantagenet Paul's Life has 
any right to a place in a review dealing with 
works of fiction. Its contents have the 
appearance of being actual reminiscences, 
of which only the deoorative adjuncts are 
imaginary; but the decision as to whether 
appearances are, or are not, deceptive is 
comparatively unimportant. Most of the 
stories whioh Plantagenet Paul has to tell 
are good in themselves, and they are told 
with a sprightliness which makes them very 
pleasant reading. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Eirdtitung tn das Studium der Allen Qes- 
chichte. Ton Curt Wachsmnth. (Leipzig : 
Hirzel.) This is a learned and a solid book, 
and deserves a longer notice than we can afford 
to give it. Its exact object seems to be 
nowhere stated; but we take it to be a oom- 

f ilete survey of the materials for ancient history 
books, monuments, papyri, coins, inscriptions), 
and a review, less full, but fairly complete, of 
the use which successive generations of modern 
soholars have made thereof. The materials 
themselves are arranged very methodically, in 
suoh a way as to facilitate reference and to 
suggest important points of connexion. The 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, the great peoples 
of Mesopotamia, the Carthaginians, Jews, and 
Hittites nave their turn, as well as the Persians, 
Greeks, and Italians; and we have noticed no 
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real omisrion, unless that of Lucian be worth 
pointing oat. That versatile writer has pre¬ 
served many scraps of information for ns; and 
h'S essay, n«> A«i \rropiar ivyyphpetr, might 
alone entitle him to mention. Wherever else 
we have tested the 650 popes thus filled, we 
have found Waohsmuth’s articles dear, concise, 
and correct. The sources and the credibility 
of each ancient writer are duly mentioned or 
estimated, and the modem literature under his 
name is briefly added. But the most generally 
readable part of the book is the introduction 
(pp. 1 - 66), on “ The Treatment of Ancient 
History in Modem Times.” Denmark may 
oomplain of the omission of Madvig from the 
survey, but England, Franoe, and Italy are 
fairly and fully treated. If they do not claim 
so many paragraphs as Germany in a review 
which begins with Petrarch and ends with 
Mommsen, the fault is their own. Indeed, 
Herr Wachsmuth has revived some names 
which are lapsing into an undeserved, even if 
nec e s sa ry, oblivion. We hope that Thirlwall 
(oddly described as “ Bishop of Wales ”) may 
never pass out of sight; but few readers are 
likely to go back to John Gillies, who wrote a 
History of Ancient Greece from a “ Wigghis- 
tisch ” point of view. In addition to the well- 
ordered tracing of historical inquiry from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth century, some 
pages are given to recent work in the directions 
of “Quellenforschang,” the study of inscriptions, 
excavation, and physical geography. The 
position of the central study before and after 
Niebuhr, who first led the world from barren 
scepticism about authorities to fruitful criticism, 
is well pointed out, and some of the ways in 
which the modem history of single states has 
acted on the light in which their scholars see 
ancient history. The rise of a young German 
literature had its effect on the appreciation in 
Germany of Greek and Latin poetry, the 
growth of political life in that country since 
1848 gave reality to the understanding of 
ancient politics, and discontent with the oourse 
of events has something to do, it is suggested, 
with Mommsen’s bitter scorn of all ideology. 
On the whole, we have to thank C. Wachsmuth 
for an excellent handbook to the study of 
ancient history. It is brought well up to date, 
and includes Holm’s newly finished Griechitche 
Getchichte and Ed. Meyer’s Oracchen (Academy, 
March 9, 1895). 

L’Afrique Bomaine : Promenades Archdolo- 
giques en Algerie et en Tunisie. Par Gaston 
Bousier. (Paris: Hachette.) The Bevue des 
Deux Months has been fortunate in enjoying 
the fintfruits of several of M. Boissier’s 
works, and he has now reprinted from its 
columns a popular and very pleasant account 
of the ancient history and condition of the 
present French dependencies in North Africa. 

It is easy to see that in writing he has had an 
eye on modem critics of the French govern¬ 
ment or governments, and he has his answer 
ready for those who expected more rapid 
results than French oontrol has yet achieved. 

“ Our snocees,” he says, “ is not oomplete; we 
cannot win the natives over. But then we 
conquered the oountry in fifty years—much 
faster than the Romans did it; our victory is 
more solid too; and we are restoring to the 
land the life and the wealth which it had lost.” 
With this state of things it is interesting to 
compare what the Romans effected in the 
oo untry , and the reader could hardly wish for 
a more agreeable guide than M. Boissier. 
He knows what to take and what to omit in 
the heavier works of MM. Oagnat 'and Tissot, 
and how to employ the papers and reports of 
many other labourers in the field of North 
African archaeology. He has visited the 
c o u ntry , too, and his intimate knowledge of 
other aspects of Roman life enables him to put 
what he has read and what he has seen into its 


right place and bearings. His scheme is a 
wide one. He begins with a ohapter on the 
natives, the Berbers. He points out their 
unitv of language, by the side of great diversity 
of physical appearanoe. It is not, perhaps, 
possible to speak with much assuranoe of tne 
actual ethnology of the country. We may be 
more cautious in suoh matters than Sallust 
was, but we do not really know muoh more. 
A short history of the Numidian kingdom 
follows; and then, going back in time, M. 
Boissier bestows a ohapter on Carthage. This 
is the least successful part of his work. In 
fact, he has hardly tried to do more than to say 
who the Carthaginians were and how their 
state perished, and to analyse the complex 
character of Virgil’s Dido. The third ohapter 
deals with the administration and the army, 
the famous Third Legion, and the city of 
Lambaeeis. Next he takes up the subject of 
the oountry life—the peasants, the latifundia, 
and the imperial domains; to which account 
chap. v. supplies the pendant in town life, 
illustrated from the city of Thamugadi(Timgad), 
Then comes the literature of Roman Africa— 
the prose of Apuleius, the verse of Draoontius. 
Mommsen remarks somewhere that Africa, rioh 
in great orators, produced no true poets. But 
it produoed many would-be poets, and " in this 
oountry has been collected, perhaps, the largest 
number of inscriptions in verse/’ The 
ohapter asks whether the natives were really won 
over by Rome, and gives the only answer which 
is possible when account is taken of the eager 
adoption of Roman names and the diffusion 
of the Latin language. Civilisation, real 
Graeoo-Reman civilisation, spread (if not over 
the two Mauretanias, at least) over Numidia 
and the pro-oonsular provinoe; plays were 
acted within a few miles of the Sahara; and 
M. Boissier is not going too far when he 
says: 

“ I look with some retpect on the little theatre 
of Timgad when I reflect how the unlettered folk 
of the neighbourhood sat on its benches, and not 
only passed agreeable hours there, but carried 
home from it a scrap or two of literature.” 

If he is right in thinking that to know the 
future of a country we must know not only its 

S resent, but also its past, he has made a useful 
ttle contribution to the prosperity of Frenoh 
Africa. We note, however, with some regret, 
what he tells us about the ill-treatment of 
anoient remains even under the rule of his 
oountrymen. One other point: M. Boissier 
believes that King Hiempsal wrote in the Punic 
tongue those libri Punict qui regia HiemptaHa 
dicebaniur (Sail., Jug. 17). It is likely enough, 
of oourse, that the Punio never quite died out 
in North Afrioa; it was living long after 
Hiempsal’s time. But it was, as M, Boissier 
admits, only “ un patois & l’usage des petites 

g ens ” ; ana we have always thought it more 
kely that the libri were old Cathaginian 
books in the possession of Hiempsal than that 
the king, who was but a Roman tool, wrote 
anything he had to say in a language dis¬ 
credited and not pleasing to his masters. 

De Lacedaetmoniorum Beipublieae Supremis 
Temporxbus. Thesim proponebat C. Petit- 
Dutaillis. (Paris: Noizette.) It is well that 
some one should be found to redeem from 
oblivion even the uninteresting pages of his¬ 
tory ; and the last days of Sparta have found 
in M. Petit-Dutaillis a historian ready to 
protost against the careless dismissal of the 
subject by his countryman Bossuet, a dismis sal 
which has had too many imitators. Saepiesime 
omitia et fere temper faslidio habita, the end of 
Spartan history has chums on those who have 
read of its days of greatness. Even if we 
cherish against Sparta the grudge to which 
Macaulay gave expression, even if we think 
her strength a bubble and her influence 
mischievous, we ought (as Solon said of another 


matter) to “ see the end.” M. Petit-Dutaillis 
has done well to trace her final decay, frofn 
Cleomenes’ defeat at Sellasia until Greece be¬ 
comes Roman property. He has oollected the 
foots and grouped the modem theories with no 
small skill and industry. But a Latin thesis too 
often gives theimpression—unjust asit may be— 
of a oertain smooth shallowness. The inevitable 
toil on the material is hidden by the polish or 
the facile movement of the style; and it is only 
here and there that a point in the matter— 
some spark of special interest, it may be, felt 
by the writer, or something which touches the 
imagination of the reader—starts up through 
the glaze and seizes our attention. Two suoh 
passages in the essay before us are the few 
lines on the population question at Sparta and 
the protest against looking on Cleomenes III. 
as a Stoic. The well-known passage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Oletmenet may be too strong 
to get over altogether; but the other side of 
the case was worth putting, and M. Petit- 
Dutaillis has put it wuL His Latin is generally 
satisfactory to the ear; bnt tolummodo is a 
somewhat late form to choose. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. John Murray announces for publica¬ 
tion in the autumn a book worthy of the 
reputation of the historic house in Albemarle- 
street. This is the unpublished works of 
Gibbon, to be printed verbatim from the MSS. 
in the possession of Lord Sheffield, some por¬ 
tion of whioh were exhibited at the Gibbon 
centenary last year. They consist of seven 
different draughts for the autobiography, not 
one of which is identical with the printed 
version, and whioh add altogether about one- 
third of new matter; the journals for the three 

{ rears 1762 to 1764, written mainly in French; 
etters to his own family, to the family of Lord 
Sheffield, and to distinguished contemporaries; 
various note-books, &c. The whole is edited 
by the present Lord Sheffield, who will also 
contribute an introduction. 

Mr. Hkinkmann has undertaken to publish 
a series of short histories of the literatures of 
the world, both anoient and modern, in volumes 
of about 350 pages. Each will treat an entire 
literature, and will aim at giving a uniform 
impression of its development, mstory, and 
character, and of its relation to previous and to 
contemporary work. While full attention will 
be paid to the latest discoveries of pbilologioal 
students, care will be taken not to exaggerate 
the archaic branches of the subject. The 
general editorship of the series has been en¬ 
trusted to Mr. Edmund Gosse, who will himself 
write on Engliah. Other volumes already pro¬ 
jected are: French, by Prof. Edward Dowden, 
of Dublin; Ancient Greek, by Prof. G. G. A. 
Murray, of Glasgow; Italian, by Dr. Riohard 
Garnett, of the British Museum; Modern Scan¬ 
dinavian, by Dr. Georg Brandes, of Copen¬ 
hagen ; and Japanese, by Prof. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, of Tokio. 

Mr. Ebhest A. Yizetelly has written a 
biography of the Chevalier D’Eon, largely 
based upon researches among the archives of 
the foreign office at Paris and the D’Eon 
papers at Tonnerre. The book will be 
illustrated with reproductions of portraits by 
Cosway, Angelica, Kauffcnann, and others, and 
with facsimiles of letters. It will be published 
in October, jointly, by Messrs. Tylston & 
Edwards and Mr. A. P. Marsden, in an edition 
limited to 500 copies. There will also be a 
large paper edition, with the illustrations 
ooloured by hand. 

Messes. Longmans & Co. will publish in the 
autumn Mr. W. Rider Haggard’s novel, “ Joan 
Haste,” with illustrations t>y Mr, T. S. Wilson, 
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whioh has been appearing aerially in the Pall 
Mall Magazine. 

The monthly iaaneof the “SoottLibrary ” will 
be resumed by Messrs. Walter Soott on August 
5 with a selection from Vasari's Lives, edited 
by Mr. Havelock Ellis. This will be followed 
by a volume of Lessing’s prose (a new transla¬ 
tion by Mr. W. B. Bonnfeldt), containing, 
besides the “Laoooon” essay, those portions 
of the “ Hambnrgisohe Dramaturgic ” of most 
contemporary interest, and the “Education of 
the Human Bace.” A translation will follow 
by Miss Laurenoe Alma-Tadema of Maeter¬ 
linck’s two plays, “Pelleas and Melisanda,” 
and “The Sightless.’’ At the request of M. 
Maeterlinck, a new song has been substituted 
in Aot iii. of “Pelleas” for that which 
appeared in the original play. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces two 
American books: The Doctor, hie Wife, and the 
Clock, by Anna Katharine Green, author of 
“ The Leavenworth Case ”; and a little volume 
on modem journalism, by Mr. Charles Dana. 

Mr. W. Bobkrts will publish in the autumn 
a volume entitled The Book-hunter in London : 
historical and personal studies of book 
collectors and book-collecting. 

Mbssrs. Simmon, Marshall & Co. will 
ublish immediately a romance of the future, 
y Mrs. A. Garland Mears, entitled Mercia, the 
Astronomer Royal. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish imme¬ 
diately a new volume of verse, entitled On the 
Summit, and Other Poems, by Mr. Benjamin 
G. Ambler. 

The Christian Life and Work Committee of 
the Church of Scotland have arranged to re¬ 
issue the series of “Guild Text-Books” in a 
larger and handsomer form, with additional 
matter and a carefully revised text, to be 
entitled the “ Guild Library.” Messrs. A. & C. 
Black will oommenoe the monthly publication 
of the re-issue on September 15, with The 
Religions of the World, by Principal Grant, who 
has added two new chapters on Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade has completed a new 
novel, entitled “A Handful of Silver,” whioh 
will be published in serial form in the Church 
Family Newspaper, commencing with this 
week’s issue. 

A grant of £200, out of the Boyal Bounty, 
has been conferred upon the widow of the late 
Dr. Sheppard, of Canterbury, who devoted 
thirty years of his life to arranging and de¬ 
ciphering the MSS. in the oathedral. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of theLibrary 
Association of the United Kingdom is to be 
held at Cardiff from September 10 to 13. The 
council will be glad to receive offers of papers 
on subjects relating to library management or 
bibliography. They should be sent to the hon. 
secretary—20 Hanover-square, W.—not later 
than August 15. 

C harles Dickens's desk has been placed in 
the Forster Library at the South Kensington 
Museum with the following inscription: “This 
desk belonged for many years to Charles 
Dickens, and was last used by him a few hours 
before he died, on June 9, 1870. His executrix 
afterwards gave it to Edmund Yates; at whose 
death it was sold by public auction on January 
21, 1895, and bought by S. B. Bancroft, 
who presented it to the South Kensington 
Museum.” 

Wb take the following figures from the 
annual report on the British Museum for 1894. 
The total number of visitors admitted to view 
the general collections was 578,977, showing 
a considerable increase on the previous year. 
Of these, 38,013 were in the evening. The 


total number of visits to particular departments 
(mostly for the purpose of study or research), 
was 264,864, which also shows a considerable 
increase on the previous year. Of these, 
202,973 were to the reading room, being a 
daily average of 670; and the number of volumes 
supplied to readers was 1,470,191. At the 
Natural History Museum, in Cromwell-road, 
the total number of persons admitted to view 
the collections was 413,572, and the number 
of visits to particular departments for purposes 
of study was 20,029. In both cases, it seems 
noteworthy that the month with by far the 
largest attendance is August. 

Wb have to record the death of Mr. Bichard 
Herne Shepherd, a most industrious biblio¬ 
grapher, whose zeal for unearthing the primiliae 
of modern writers was not always according to 
discretion; and of Mr. Uliok Balph Burke, 
whose most important work was the History 
of Spain to the death of Ferdinand, published 
in two volumes at the beginning of the present 
year. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mrs. Fraser, widow of the late Bishop of 
Manchester, has bequeathed £3000 to Oriel 
College, Oxford, for the foundation of a 
scholarship; and also £3000 to Owens College, 
Manchester, towards the endowment of a chair 
of ecclesiastical history. 

The name of Mr. G. Gregory Smith, lecturer 
in English literature at Edinburgh, should be 
added to the list of candidates for Prof. 
Masson’s ohair given in the Academy of last 
week. 

The senate of London University has eleoted 
Sir Julian Goldsmid to be vice-chancellor, in 
succession to Sir James Paget, who has resigned 
that appointment. 

The usual summer meeting of university 
extension students begins at Oxford this week, 
and lasts till August 26. One of the oolleges 
(Worcester) has, for the first time, placed 
thirty-five sets of rooms at the disposal of the 
delegates. The special subject for this year, 
continuing in chronological order, is the history, 
literature, and art of the eighteenth century. 
Among those who have undertaken to deliver 
lectures are: Sir Charles Aitohison, Sir Edward 
Bussell of Liverpool (on “Garrick’’), Prof. 
Mahaffy, Prof. York Powell (on “Defoe”), 
Principal Beiohel of Bangor (on “The Influ¬ 
ence of Sea Power ”), Prof. Lodge of Glasgow, 
and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick (on “ Addison” and 
“Pope”). The inaugural lecture will be given 
by Prof. Odling. It has been derided that 
there shall be no summer meeting in 1896. 

The ninth summer meeting at Edinburgh 
also begins next Monday, and lasts altogether 
for four weeks. The courses to be given include 
such subjects as—“ Contemporary Social Evo¬ 
lution,” by Prof. Geddes and Mr. William 
Sharp; “Evolution Ethios,” by Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan, of Bristol; “ The Savage Mind,” oy 
Prof. Biaddon, of Dublin; “Some Laws of 
Thought,” by Mrs. Boole; and “ La Belgique 
et ses Habitants,” by M. ElisSe Beclus. 

At the reoent half-yearly examination for 
matriculation at London University, the number 
of successful candidates was 1011, being slightly 
less than that of last year, probably owing to the 
foundation of the University of Wales. Out of 
this total the number of women was 284, who 
(as usual) show a slightly higher proportion of 
passes than the men. 

At the recent examination for the diploma 
of L.L.A., conferred by the University of 
St. Andrews, the total number of candidates at 
sixty centres in all parts of the world was 917, 
which is slightly less than last year. Taking 


a joint view of all the subjects, passes were 
obtained in 902 oases and honours in 180. 

We observe that the degree of Ph.D. has 
been conferred at Johns Hopkins University 
for the following theses in English: (1) “The 
Prepositions in, on, to, for, fore, and act in 
Anglo-Saxon: a Study of Case Values in Old 
English”; (2) “Palatalisation in English: 1, 
Anglo-Saxon Dialects ”; (3) “ Tropes and 
Figures in Anglo-Saxon Prose.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A MEMORY. 

Across the crowded breathless street 
I made my way in noontide heat: 

Above tiie din of traffic high 
Uprote the costermonger’s cry— 

“ Worts, wortleberries, worts ; oome, buy ” 
Then sudden vision stayed my feet, 

A memory fair and sweet. 

Before me stretched the Quantock-side, 

Below me far the fl iwing tide 
Broke softly on the pebbled beacb, 

And nowhere eye or ear could reach 
A trace of human form or speech. 

But bees amid the heather sighed, 

And crickets shrill replied. 

And whispers from the Severn Sea 
Came in tne solitude to me, 

And gentle breezes brought delight 
And fanned me with their pinions light, 
While all athwart heaven’s arch so bright 
Small fleecy clouds would wander free 
Then start aside and flee. 

The beauty of the moorland wild 
My soul, my every sense beguiled, 

1 sank down in the heather deep, 

For very ioy I fain would weep, 

When sudden, round the hillside steep 
A band of little children filed— 

So glad and sweet, I smiled. 

The little voices echoed clear, 

And, as the little flock drew near, 

The little faces, I espied, 

With purple stains were smeared and dyed; 
And baskets round and deep and wide 
The small arms bore with lusty cheer, 
Weighed down with treasure dear. 

The moorland fruit that ripens nigh, 

Betwixt the Severn Sea ana sky; 

A harvest rich a child can glean 
When wortleberries’ glossy sheen 
Shines forth the slender leaves between; 
This task suoh little fingers ply, 

Up on the Quantocks Ugh. 

With many a curious backward peep 
The little ones trudged down the steep. 

All clasping their big baskets tight, 

So heavy with the berries bright, 

That only bloom on moorland bright, 
Where soft winds o’er the heather sweep. 

And sunbeams lie asleep. 

• • • • 

The din of traffic, oosters’ cries, 

Made discord drear; before my eyes 
Glared ruthlessly the crowded street, 
Instead of that lone landscape sweet. 

Where Severn Sea and mooriand meet; 

But in my heart the memory lies, 

A joy that never dies. 

Bristol. Dora Oavs. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt)—whioh, we may observe, 
finishes the seventh annual volume—opens with 
a seoond paper on the Pie-Talmudio Haggada, 
by the Bev. Dr. K. Kohler. He here treats of 
the Testament or Apocalypse of Abraham, 
recently edited by Dr. James in the Cambridge, 
series of “Texts and Studies.” He claims for 
it a Jewish—more particularly an Essene— 
origin; and incidentally uses its phrases to 
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illustrate the souroes of all apocalyptic and 
eschatological literature. Then follows the 
lecture which Mr. P. C. Conybeare recently 
delivered before the Aristotelian Society, on 
“ The Philosophical Aspects of the Doctrine of 
Divine Incarnation,” in whioh he repeats and 
expands his views — already stated in the 
Academy —about the influence of the Lopos of 
Philo upon the early development of Christian¬ 
ity. The Rev. Michael Adler supplies a critical 
text of the so-called Targum of Jonathan ben 
Uriel on the Prophet Nahum, based upon 
several MSS., as well as upon printed editions, 
together with the Massoreuc. On the opposite 
side of the pegs are given translations of 
both. Mr. G. Buchanan Gray collects and 
examines the references to “ the king; ” in the 
Psalter, with the object of showing that, 
almost without exception, they confirm the 
evidence of poet-exilic date: the only important 
exception is Psalm xx. Prof W. Bacher, of 
Buds-Pest, gives an account—chiefly from the 
R us s i a n of Harkavy—of a tenth century work 
on Jewish sects, written in Arabic by 
Qirquisani, the Karaite. Signor Gustavo 
Saoerdote discusses the Italian souroes of a 
poem written in Italian by a sixteenth century 
Jew, Emanuele da Roma. And finally, Mr. 
Conybeare prints an instalment of his English 
translation of Philo’s treatise, “ De Vita 
Contemplative,” relating to the Therapeutae. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Dsnw*. P. Kant et Fichte, et la problems da relocation. 
Aula: HwMidm. 7 fr. 60. 

Ptsaas, Coast ant. B. Barrette, et las nisioca dn eoDserra- 
tatra n a t io nal da mutique et da declamation. Fails: 
Doialain. 6 to. 

Saxdbkzozz. A. Bdfaage out Gaaehiebte dai b\;esiachen 
H n ft a pnll a uater Orlando di Laaao. S. Booh. 1. TbL 
Ldpiig: Bntikopf. 7 M. 

Enruiaa mt dentaeheo GaaoUshta. S. Hit. Btraaabarg: 
Halts. IK. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “SPECULUM MBDITANTI8 ” OF GOWEB. 

n. 

Onfocd: Jane, 1886. 

From l i ke nesses of style I prooeed to parallels 
in substance. 

It will be observed that the portion of the 
Mirour which treats of vioes covers to some 
extent the same ground as the Con/euio 
Amentia, while that whioh deals with the 
various cla s se s of men is parallel with a large 
portion of the Vox damantit. In both por¬ 


tions the reader is struck by the resemblances 
in classification and division. In the Mirour 
each of the seven deadly sins has five daug hters, 
and this corresponds to the fivefold division 
whioh we find in the Con/etsio. The five 
daughters of Orguil are Ipooresie, Veine gloire, 
Surquiderie, Avantanoe, Inobedience. The 
five lands of pride in the Con/euio Amantie are 
Ypoorime, Inobedienoe, Surquederie, Avaunt- 
anoe, Veine gloire; and the whole oonoludes 
with a general account of Pride, as in the 
Mirour. It is the same with the rest: not only 
the number of divisions, but for the most part 
the names, and often also the smaller sub¬ 
divisions, are the same in both. The chief 
difference is that in the Con/essio the author 
does not carry out his fivefold division quite to 
the end. He had a difficulty, for example, in 
dealing with all the five hands of Glotonie in 
reference to the matter of Love, and professes 
only to speak of two: 

“ of hem alle I wol noght trete 
Bot only as touchende of tuo 
I thenke speke and of no mo 

and the last sin of the seven, a difficult subject 
for the priest of Venus to deal with satis¬ 
factorily, is left in the Con/estio without formal 
division. 

Very much the same correspondence is to be 
found in the classification of the degrees of 
men, with that which we have in the Vox 
Clamantis, but I cannot here follow it out in 
detail. I pass to the cases of parallelism in 
particular passages. 

For example, compare Mirour , f. 20: 

“ La hupe toutdis fait son ny, 

Et l’escarbud converse auci 
Entour l’ordure et le merdaille, 

Main de cas champs qui sent flori 
N’ont garde,” Ac , 

with Con/euio, i. 17, where, speaking of the 
same subject—namely of Malebonohe—the 
author says: 

“ Lich to the schamebudes Unde, 

Of whos nature this I finds. 

That in the hoteste of the dai. 

Whan comen is the merle Mali, 

He sprat his winge and up he fleth, 

And under al aboute he seth 
The fairs lusti floures springe, 

But thereof hath he no liUnge,” &c. 

Again, speaking of Envy (fol. 25) : 

“ Ly mons Ethna quele art toutdiz, 

Nolle autre chose du pays 
Foreque soy mesmes poet ardoir, 

Ensi qu’envie tient ou pis 
En sentira deinz soy le pis. 

Envie est oelle peocatrioe 
Q’es nobles oourtz de son offloe 
Demoert et est commune pute.” 

In the Con/euio, i. 264, the Latin lines at 
the head of the section refer to the fires of 
Etna, and then follows a passage substantially 
parallel with the intermediate lines (not quoted) 
of the Mirour. On the preoeding page are 
the lines: 

" Senec witnesaeth openly, 

How that Envie properly 

Is of the court the comun wenebe.” 

The well-known passage of Dante (In/. 
13, 64) will occur to everyone as drawn from 
the same source. 

I omit, for the sake of brevity, several dose 
parallels in the descriptions of Tendon and 
Mange, corresponding to Cheste and Hate in 
the Con/estio. Of Contek, we are told (f. 30): 

“ Contek dn foie haitlnesse 
Fait sa prirfi consailleresse.” 

Op. Con/euio , i. 316 : 

“ Contek, so aa the bokes sein, 

Folhast hath to his ohamberlein.” 


On the subject of Homioide (f. 31 v.) we have 

11 Solyns, qui diet mainte aventure, 

D’an oisel conte la figure, 

Q'ad face d'omne a aiviser, 

Mais l’omme oocit de sa nature, 

Et tost apres en petite hnre 
Be court en l’eaue a remirer, 

Dont voit oelny q'ad fait tuer 
A son visage reeembler; 

Et lore comenoe a desmesure 
81 grant ddour a demener, 

Q’u moert sanz soy reoonforter, 

Four la aemblable creature.” 

The same anecdote (which does not seem to be 
told by Solinus) occurs in the Con/euio, i. 366, 
attributed again to Solinus. 

O Covoitise (f. 37 v.): 

“ Si oomme la luce en l’eaue gloute 
Du pisoon la menace touts, 

Qa’U pres de luy verra noer,” Ac. 

Cp. Con/. Am., ii. 194 : 

” Bote as the luce in hie degre 
Of tho that lane ben than he 
The fishes griedeli devouretb,” Ac. 

Of Ingratitude (f. 40): 

Four ce que l’omme ingrat est tlel, 

II eet nom£ desnaturel, 

Dont quanqua dieus fist et crea 
En terse, en l’air, en mer, en del, 

Le dampnont.” 

Cp. Con/eesio, ii. 292. 

Of Larcine (f. 42) the same story is told about 
the statue of Apollo whioh we have in the 
Con/euio, ii. 367, under the head of Sacrilege. 
In both books Nabuzardan and Baltazar are 
given as examples of sacrilege. 

On f. 85 we find that remarkable instance of 
the wisdom of the serpent whioh occurs also 
in the Con/euio, i. 57. 

On f. 95, of Virginia, 

11 Oar saint Gregoire vait d leant 
Qe ell qui vit en char humeine 
Et contre char sa char reatreine, 

SI q'a sa char n’eat obeisaant, 

Est as bona angres comparant.” 

Op. Con/. Am. ii. 341. 

In both books there follows the instance of 
the Emperor Valentinian: 

“ Uu Empsrour jadia estoit, 

Q'om Valentinian nomoit, 

Oil avoit octante ana compliz : 

So vent fortune luy donnolt 
Vietoire, et qant om en psrloit 
Four luy loer, 11 n'en tint pits, 

Ainz diet qu’assetz plus ot enpria 
De oe q’il un soul anemys 
Vencu de sa bataille avoit, 

Qe du tout autre a son avis. 

O’estoit sa char qu'll ot soubmia, 

Dont la loenge demenoit.” 

Op. Con/. Am. ii. 343, and notioe the ex¬ 
pression ‘ipse ootogenarius” in the Latin 
marginal note. 

The comparative estimate of marriage and 
continence on f. 99 — 

“ L'une fait ampler de sea fltz 
Formi le monae lea pails 
Et l’autre oveeque dieu toutdis 
Fait ampler le saint p wadis 
Dos bonnes almet ”— 

is like that in the Balades on Marriage (2, 5): 

“ Dee bones almes l’un fait le del preignant 
Et l’autre emplit la terra de labour; 

Si l’un est bon, l'autre eet meilour asaetz.” 

On f. lOlv. we have the story of the yonng 
man who disfigured himself, which ooonrs also 
in Con/. Am. ii. 341: 

“ En lea viela gestes de romeina 
Valeire dlat, des dtezeins 
Ot un jofne homme a non Phirin, 

Q’ estoit de si grant health pleins, ’ Ae. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the name 
is given by Valerius as “ Spurina,” and that 
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the same misreading of it that we have here is 
also found in the Confessio Amantit. 

When we come to the aooount of the 
different degrees of men, we find the same 
denunciation of the temporal possessions 
of the Pope and of the avarioe of the 
court of Borne, and the same appeals to 
the primitive poverty of the Church, with 
which we are familiar already in the mouth of 
Gower. The court of Borne invents new mortal 
sins, suoh as the marriage of cousins, and then 
pretends to dispense from the law, a thing 
which God himself could not do. It extends 
the positive law as a fowler spreads wide his 
nets: 

“ Comma l’oisellour pirn tent ses reetz.” Ac. 

(f. 102, v.). 

Cp. Vox Clamantis, 3, 265: 

“ In quanto volucres petit auceps carpers pluses, 
Vult tanto laqueos amplifioare suos.” 

The keys which Peter reoeived to unlock the 
kingdom of heaven his successors use only to 
lock up their money (f. 103): 

“ Lee cltefs saint Piere ot en b aillle 
Du del et nous la tresorie.” 

Cp. Vox Clamantis, 3,141: 

11 Claviger e there us Petrus extitifc, isteque possit 
Clares thesauri regie habere sibl.” 

Simony and avarioe are everywhere 
triumphant since Constantine gave the fatal 
gift. About this the same story is told in all 
the three books about a voice from heaven 
which spoke of the venom then introduced 
into the church : Mirour, f. 103; Vox Clamantis, 
3, 283; and Confessio, i. 277. 

Saint Peter, never enlisted soldiers and 
brigands, or tried to be a great conqueror; he 
kept his sheep like a good shepherd. Cp. Vox 
Clamantis, 3, 343. The cardinals are like the 
scribes and Pharisees (f. 104): 

“ Si comme ly scribe et pharisee 
Qut jadis s’estoient monte 
Da Moysen sur la chaiere,” Ac. 

Cp. Vox Clamantis (3, 168): 

" In cathedram Moysi nunc ascendant Pharisei. 

Et scribe ecribunt dogma, nec illud agunt,” 
and Conf. Am ,: 

“ The scribe and eek the pharisee 
Of Moisee upon the see 
In the chaiere on hih ben set. 1 * 

They attempt flight like Simon Magus, on 
the wings of Vain glory (f. 105): 

“ Simon magus en halt vola," Ac. 

Cp. Vox Clamantis, 3, 249; 

“ Altius ecce Simon tentat renouare volatum,’' Ac 

Parish priests leave their cures, some on 
pretence of learning, others to go to court, 
while those who remain either make money by 
merchandise or give themselves up to hunting 
and debauchery ( Mirour, f. Ill, 112), cp. 
Vox Clamantis 3, 1354 ff., where precisely the 
same classification is made of the errors of 
the beneficed clergy. Similarly the “ pres- 
byteri stipendiary’’ of the Vox Clamantis 
3, 1556 ff. are the “ preatres annuelers ” of the 
Mirour, f. 113. The same refutation of the 
priests’ excuses for their incontinence occur in 
the Mirour, f. 114, and in the Vox Clamantis, 
3, 1727 .if. The mendicants are charged in 
both with the same two characteristics— 
hypocrisy and flattery: Mirour, f. 117 ; Vox 
Clamantis, 4, 751 ff. 

It may be observed that this portion of the 
Mirour is in many parts vigorous and inter¬ 
esting. Here and in the part which deals with 
the trioks of trade (ff. 137v.—144), the author 
writes from his own observation and not merely 
from his books, and he evidently feels strongly 
on the subjects of which he writes. 


Of the address to the king (ff. 122-127) two 
loavas are gone, but enough remains. It' 
closely resembles Vox Clamantis (6, 581 ff.), and 
contains the story of the king and his cham¬ 
berlains, whiohisalso in the Confessio (iii, 145). 

The denunciation of war (f.l31v.) reminds 
us of the Confessio i. 355 ff., and the account 
of the lawyers (f. 133 v.): 

“ Et puls apres qant apprsntis 
Un certain temps ara compile, 

Dont au pleder soit sufflcant, 

Lots quint q’il ait la ooite assls 
Dessur le chief, et pour son pria 
1^ non volt porter de sergant; 

Mats s’ll ad este paidevant 
En une chose oovoitant, 

Desmfillors sarraplusespris,” Ac, 

is parallel to Vox Clamantis, 6, 249 ff.: 

“ Eat apprentice us, sergantue post et adultus, 
Indicia offlcaum fine notabit eum; 

Si cupit in prime, multo magis ipse sec undo, 
Tertius atque gradus est super omne reus.” 

It would be long to point out all the 
parallels between the complaints here of fraud 
and adulteration in trade, and those to be 
found in the Vox Clamantis. I have probably 
said enough; and I will oonolude with one 
more instance of a passage which appears, 
quoted from Gregory’s Homilies, in au the 
three principal works of Gower—to the effect 
that man is a microcosm, having in him some¬ 
thing of the nature of the angel, of the animal, 
of the plant, and of the stone. This is to be 
found in the Speculum Hominis, f. 146v., in 
the Vox Clamantis, 7, 639, and in the Confessio 
A mantis, i. 35. 

In regard to this kind of repetition, we may 
remark that Gower’s mind was of a very 
formal type and apt to run constantly in the 
same grooves, and it is probable that he would 
be much disposed to repeat in Latin or in 
English what he had already said in Frenoh. 

Finally, I may say that I regard the evidence 
that is concerned with the resemblance in style 
and matter between this book and the acknow¬ 
ledged works of Gower as of itself sufficient 
to prove the authorship; and, even if Glower 
had told us nothing of the tilde or oontents of 
his Frenoh work, I believe that we should still 
be able to conclude with oertainty that the 
Mirour de Vhomme was written by the author 
of the Vox Clamantis and the Confessio Amantis. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add a request, 
that if anyone should come across another copy 
of the book, he will communicate with me on 
the subject. 

G. O. Macaulay. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS AT CAREW, FBTHABD, AND 
BAOINBUN. 

Stathpeffer, N.B.: July IT, 1806. 

Permit me in a few lines to acknowledge Mr. 
Bomilly Allen’s courteous explanations in 
response to my letter in the Academy of July 
20. And at the same time, in reference to hu 
incidental remark that “ everyone ” has been 
“ misled by the idea that the Carew inscription 
begins with maq,” may I point out that in my 
version of that legend I have suggested map, 
not maq, reading maq at Baginbun, and map 
altered from maq at Fethard f 
May I take this opportunity to ask, in no 
polemic spirit, what significance can be assigned 
to the superfluous z-formed letter that begins 
the Baginbun legend, unless it be an L, as in 
the case of the nearly identical letter beginning 
the old Irish inscription at Ghdlarus, and 
representing the worn Lie (a stone), whioh 
occurs in full as the commencement of the 
Kilmalkedar epitaph, of similar characters and 
date P These last, no doubt, belong to far 
earlier times than the “ninth or tenth 


century,” to which Mr. Bonnily Allen assigns 
the legend at Carew, while relegating that at 
Baginbun to the “thirteenth or fourteenth 
century ” ; and the subject of my query seems 
worth consideration in fixing the positive and 
relative dates of the inscriptions now before us. 

SOUTHESK. 


SUPPOSED OGHAM MONUMENT AT KILBU8H. 

CapiMgii, so. Waterford: Juljr *7, use. 

In the Academy of July 20 (p. 52) is an 
inquiry as to what has become of this stone. 

I would first refer to the original description 
in the Journal of the Kilkenny Archaeological 
Society (1856-7, p. 324) and to the woodout at 
p. 333. Searching at the point in the old 
ohuroh described, I found portions of a scored 
stone, whioh, at the instanoe of the Bev. Mr. 
O’Brien, P.P., were removed, and proved to be 
the stone in question, in fragments. These 
fragments were placed together and examined 
by members of the Society of Antiquaries on 
their visit on May 7. No one, I beuave, now 
imagines it to be an Ogham stone. The scores 
are not on the edges, but on the flat face; not 
deep (as in every Ogham inscription I have 
seen), but shallow, irregular, and running in 
different directions. I have suggested that 
they are glacial striae, which I believe they 
are. 

The woodcut of this stone, referred to above, 
does not appear in Brash’s work. He seems 
to have taken the reading from the original 
description of Mr. Williams, who naturally 
tells us that he experienced muoh difficulty in 
making anything of it. The Ogham stone in 
the town!and of Island, broken in two por¬ 
tions, stands within the large rath in which it 
was found, having been buried and dug up 
again, as I am informed. 

B. J. TTssheb, 

Local Secretary, 

Boyal Society of Antiquaries for Ireland. 


WRITING IN HOMER. 

Jairss, law. 

' I am aware that, if Prof. Bidgeway errs in 
his translation of rhnara \vypd, he does so in 
excellent oompany. Not to mention the great 
authority of Dr. Leaf, there is that also of 
Prof. Jebb and of Liddell and Soott, men of no 
less weight. 

Prof. Bidgeway says, 

" every schoolboy knows that lit Ur a is a letter of 
the alphabet, and litUras an epistle, as being made 
up of a number of letters ot the alphabet. It 
aiifiara ot 1. 168 = irrjua ot 1. 176, it is on the same 
principle.” 

I do not follow the argument. “The same 
principle” as what ? As that on which litterae 
= littera ? But “ every schoolboy knows ” that 
litterae does not equal littera. If <n)uara and 
are to stand in the same relation to one 
smother as litterae and littera, aiipara should 
mean, as I say it does, the epistle as a whole, 
and an individual letter or character of 
the epistle—which it cannot mean either in 
1. 176 or 1. 178. The analogy, however, does 
not hold; and I feed sure that I have not 
caught Prof. Eidgeway’s point cm clearly as I 
should wish to do. 

Prof. Bidgeway says that, if I would have 
the vtyun-aofl. 168 identical with retain 11.178. 
178, “ it is necessary for ” me “ to show how 
the plural can be used as the exact equivalent 
of the singular.” I can only say that plural 
and singular are often interchangeable: as, to 
take the first of many examples that ocour to 
me, plyapa moirra does not mean many rooms, 
but one only; so 9ipa and 9&iuera are almost 
equally common as meaning “house.” The 
exigencies of metre often determine, as I sup- 
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pose them to have done in the ease we are 
considering, whether plnral or singular shall 
be used. 

Prof. Ridgeway says later that “ seems 
at all periods of Greek history to mean a pic¬ 
ture in contrast to ypipqui, a mere alphabetical 
symbol oompoeed of lines.” Bat sorely a 
barrow bailt over the tomb of a hero, the mark 
made to show how far a man has thrown his 
quoit, a sign from heaven (in which case it is 
very hard to say that criintrra is not used for 
vv**, cf. II. ii. 353 —Srrpchrreir inSe(i’ irataipm 
a-iitutra faimr\ have nothing to do even remotely 
with the notion of picture, and the word oripa 
is repeatedly need m all these senses. A pic¬ 
ture or pictorial device may be a abua, if it is 
nsed as a token or admonitory sign; but a »>h*a 
is not necessarily, or indeed more oommonly, 
a notorial device. 

Moreover, the word ypAfas (1. 169)shows that 
the v+naTa were oonoeived by Homer not as 
something “in contrast to” ypimuvra, bnt as 
consisting of ypipium —and these Prof. Ridge¬ 
way deolares to be “mere alphabetical” sym¬ 
bols “ oompoeed of lines.” The passage runs: 

wiper S' S ye ai/pard AvypS 
rPATAJ ir sham rrvicTf tufuxpsipa voAAd. 

I cannot say whether the writing on the 
viral was alphabetic or not: I should think it 
probably was so; bnt if it were piotographic— 
which is possible—my argument is not affected. 
My contention is that, in view of the context, 
the word afoora is not to be taken as refer¬ 
ring to the individual characters that were 
“ written ” upon the tablet, of whatever kind 
they may have been, bnt is more reasonably 
interpreted as being the aripu of 11. 176, 178. I 
contend also that the passage already quoted 
i nd i ca t es a fairly free use of writing in the 
fliadic age, and that the word Avypi does not 
refer to any unoanny or baleful quality in the 
symbols used, bnt to the malicious purport of 
the contents of the letter. 

Samuel Butler. 


“ BOISTEROUS.” 

Cambridge: July tt, 1895. 

It is shown in the New English Biotionary 
that boisterous is a late variant of M.E. boisious 
(rough, coarse). This word precisely answers, in 
form (we are further told), to A.F. boistous 
(Mod. F. boiteux), lame; “ but no connexion of 
sense appears to be traceable.” 

I think the matter is sufficiently oleared np 
by a quotation in the supplement to Godefroy, 
where he shows that the O.F. word was 
applied, figuratively, to a rough road: that is, 
as I suppose, to an uneven road, calculated to 
cause lameness by inducing sprains, or simply 
uneven, from the motion of baiting. 

“ Fors par one voie intense, 

Bohte, ejtroite, et ataineuse.” 

The same quotation is repeated, s.v. atainos. 

The sense is: 

t by a rough road, 

(«.»., rude), strait, and troublesome.” 

One of the earliest English quotations refers 
to the crucifixion of Christ upon “ a bostwys 
ham—” f.e., a rough beam (see Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 814.) The sense in the one passage 
is precisely the same as in the other. The 
connexion is thus sufficiently clear. An ill- 
made road was boistous, because it jolted 
people; hence boisious meant rough, rude, 
coarse, iU-made, troublesome, and the like. If 
this view can be accepted, the etymology of 
boistous from the French is qnite dear; and 


perhaps we may farther aooept the etymology 
of the French adjective from boite, a box, 
henoe, a joint; so that the verb deboiter means 
to dislocate. A boistous road was likely to test 
the strength of one’s ankle-joints. 

Walter W. Skkat. 


“ ARSENIC.” 

Sydenham-hiU, 8 JL: July *7, IS96. 

I am much obliged to Prof. Skeat for point¬ 
ing out to me Devio’s remarks, in the course 
of whioh “ l’arabe-persan az-zemlkh ” is said 
to be “ le m£me mot que le grec Speenais [sic], 
arsenic janne, orpiment.” I ought, no donbt, 
to have seen them myself, as I have had Devic’s 
supplement to Littrd ever since it oame out in 
1877, and I most, I should say, have consulted 
this work when writing my note on Arsenio 
(Academy, April 27). If bis remarks escaped my 
notioe, as they most oertainly did—for my 
derivation was, as I said in my note, wholly 
and soldy inspired by “ the post-Biblioal 
Hebrew word (zamikh),” which I had 

happened to meet with—it was, no donbt, in 
consequence of their being made s.v. Alchimie 
(sect. 29), and not, as one might have expected, 
s.v. arsenic, a word whioh is not to be found in 
Devio, and for a very good reason, as I shall 
show hereafter. There is, indeed, at the end 
of the Supplement, an index of both the 
European and Oriental words whioh are treated 
of; and this index includes not only the words 
whioh are discussed in alphabetical order, but 
also those whioh, such as the Spaer inis already 
quoted, are incidentally mentioned under other 
headings. So that if I had looked there, I should 
have found Spatrutis and Devio’s remarks about 
it. But, unfortunately, it did not occnr to me 
to do so, as it is very rare to find an index in 
works in which the artioles are in alphabetical 
order. 

I have, perhaps, said a little too mnoh in 
exonlpation of my negligenoe; for after all, if I 
had seen Berio’s article, I do not know that it 
would have modified my note materially. Prof. 
Skeat is, indeed, pleased to say that the “ sub¬ 
stance "of my note (upwards of 160 lines in 
length) is to be found in Devio’s three lines! 
But is this tremendous indictment really 
founded on fact P I trow not. Indeed, Prof. 
Skeat is kind enough to allow that “Devio 
does not expressly say whether the Persian 
word is from the Greek or the Greek from the 
Persian ”; but he is careful at onoe to destroy 
any inference favourable to me which might be 
drawn from his words by adding, “ but the title 
of his work implies the latter alternative.” 
Here I am entirely at issne with him. It may 
seem absurd to charge an accomplished scholar 
like Prof. Skeat, who has himself written a 
valuable Etymological Dictionary, with failing 
to comprehend the principles on whioh such 
works are written; still, I cannot help express¬ 
ing my oonviotion that, when he penned those 
last words, the well-known impetuosity with 
whioh he engages in any controversy had, for 
the moment, completely wiped those principles 
out of his brain. 

In every etymological dictionary that I have 
seen, the word of which the etymology is to be 
discussed is naturally put at the head of the 
article, and the etymological explanation jnst 
as naturally follows. Thus, to take the first 
word upon whioh, on opening Prof. Skeat’s 
own dictionary haphazard, my forefinger 
happened to fight—viz., darn— I find the 
artiole headed “ Darn,” and followed by the 
supposed etymology, the Welsh darnio. And 
so again, in Devio, I find “ Alchimie ” at the 
head of the article, while the explanation, “de 
l’arabe . . , al-kimid, forme de Particle al 
et du grec xvpla on ohimie,” follows, 

and the Greek original, like the above-quoted 


Speeneit, oomes at the end.* But what 
would Prof. Skeat say if I ohose to 
interpret him to mean that the Welsh 
darnio came from darnt And what would 
Devio say if I chose to give his words 
the meaning that the Greek x«W a t &o., oame 
from the Arab, feimid ? Wonld they not 
naturally be indignant at what they would 
call the intolerable perversion of their mean¬ 
ing P Tet this is precisely how Prof. Skeat 
has treated poor Devio I For Devio heads his 
artiole with Azamet and several other similar 
forms, and goes oa to say: “ de l’arabe-persan 
az-zemVch, qoi est le m£me mot que'le grec 
Sptrerueis ” (see note *), meaning, of coarse, as 
in the three cases I have just cited in which a 
Greek origin is given, that the Arabo-Persian 
az-zemlkh was borrowed from the Greek 
Spatrlicit. If he had really meant, as Prof. 
Skeat has elected to understand him, that the 
Greek word came from the Arabo-Persian 
word, he would most certainly have given 
arsenic in its proper alphabetical order, as he 
has dona in the case of every ordinary French 
word having an Oriental origin, and wonld not 
have dragged it in at the tail-end of an artiole 
on other words. As to the rules that guided 
him in the selection of the words he treats of, 
see his prefaoe, p. v. 

Bat, in addition to all this, if Prof. Skeat's 
interpretation of Devio is the true one: that is 
to say, if Devio really derived the Greek Speerutir 
from the Oriental words he gives with it, 
how on earth has it happened that for eighteen 
years his real meaning has remained hidden 
and has at last been revealed to Prof. Skeat 
only P Prof. Skeat’s dictionary was first pub¬ 
lished in 1882, five years after Devio’s supple¬ 
ment had appeared; and yet Prof. Skeat not 
only does not mention Devio’s work, bnt 
resolutely sticks to the Greek derivation of the 
word Arsenic. Either he did not consult Devio, 
or, if he did, he either did not understand him 
as he understands him now, or he thought his 
artiole unworthy of mention. And the same 
may be said of the N.E.D., in whioh Devic is 
also not qnoted, s.v. arsenic. 

At all events, I shall not have written my 
former note in vain; tor it has evidently more 
or less converted Prof. Skeat to my view, 
although he denies me the oreditof it. 

In conclusion, this is a very long letter in 
answer to the very short one of Prof. Skeat. 
But. as Prof. Skeat’s letter wonld be very 
readily, indeed, almost oertainly, construed by 
those who do not know me—that is, by nearly 
all the readers of the Academy— into an 
insinuation, if not a charge, that I had foisted 
upon them as my own, and that at inordinate 
length, an etymology whioh I had found in 
Devio's three-line artiole, and had not chosen 
to acknowledge—I trust some little exouse may 
be found for my long-windedness. 

F. Chance. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuibday, Aogoot 8, 8 p.m. Anglo-RuraLn: “ QUmpoaa of 
Bant*, ut ion Aooouat of the Banian Army, ” by 
Captain C. F. Lyndan-BoU. 

SxTvaDAY, Aagaot 10, Rtf pm. Batanlo: Anniveraaiy 
Meeting. 


•Comp. (s.v. Astronomie, sect. 17) “ Atehere, 
Sirius. C’est l'anthe . . . ach-ehi'ra qoi repre¬ 
sents le grec ’itlpiot.” And (sect. 20) “ Baten- 
Kaiioe . . . en arabe . . . bain qaiious. Bain 
aignifle ventre, et qaitotu est le grec anros." In 
both these cares, as well as in that quoted in the 
passage to which this is a note, the Greek origin 
of the Oriental word is most dearly indicated ; and 
I must say that for me Devic’s “ qui eat le memo 
mot qae le grec,” &c, has preciisdy the tame 
meaning aa his “ qui repr&ente le gne,” &c., and 
in this last, as 1 have jnst raid, the Greek is 
indubitably intended to be given as the original. 
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SCIENCE. 

REGENT WORKS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

It is difficult for any single reviewer to keep 
abreast with the current literature of electricity 
and magnetism. It is not only the flood of 
tenth-rate text-books, but the very consider¬ 
able number of solid and important works which 
constitute the real task. It is scarcely a year 
sinoe we had the most substantial Electrical 
Paper* and Electro-magnetic Theory of Mr. 
Heaviside to grapple with, and these have been 
folio wed'or accompanied by works of equal or 
even greater importance. 

In the first plaoe, we have Prof. J. J. 
Thomson’s Notes on Recent Researches in 
Electricity and Magnetism (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press), a volume which has at once become a 
classic in electro-magnetic literature. Its 
treatment of electric and electro-magnetic 
waves is the most complete hitherto published, 
and is characterised by the highest type of 
union between mathematics ana physics. In 
the author we have a scientist who knows his 
subject intimately from the physical side, who 
does not introduce mathematical analysis as a 
plaything, but in its right plaoe as a tool, and 
who yet shirks no calculation on account of its 
algebraic difficulties. His work is a pleasing 
contrast to several of the publications in the 
field of “ applied” mathematics which we have 
had to notioe during the past few years. 

One or two points of minor critioism may be 
noted. In chap. i. Prof. Thomson proposes 
to assist the student’s comprehension of 
Maxwell’s hypothesis of a dielectric diplace¬ 
ment by another in whioh the Faraday tubes 
of foroe are materialised, and supposed to be 
capable of being physically pulled about. Now 
we do not object to the vivid pioture afforded 
by mapping out the field with Faraday tubes, 
but we do on logical grounds much object to 
that transition from conceptual or geometrical 
notions to kinetio notions, which is involved in 
the idea of materialised tubes of “ foroe,” 
endowed with “ inertia.” It appears to us to 
obscure still further the already much confused 
philosophical principles on whioh physios must 
ultimately be based. To materialise foroe and 
then endow systems of it with inertia is—well, 
positively wicked, and oan help the student 
of electricity only by building on that mental 
quagmire which lies at the root of current 
elementary physios. In the question of electro¬ 
magnetic waves we have also a mathematical 
treatment based on the permanency of the train. 
The Hertzian vibrator produces a rapidly 
damped wave train, and this damping modifies 
considerably the results of Hertz’s own investiga¬ 
tions. Researches on such damped wave trams 
have been undertaken by several of Hertz’s 
pupils—the younger. Bjerknes, Barton, and 
Yule—and promise interesting results. It is of 
some importance to ascertain to what extent a 
succession of rapidly damped trains, replacing a 
permanent train, will modify the laws of 
reflected and refracted intensity. 

These remarks touch also several of the in¬ 
vestigations in the collection of Hertz’s papers 
now issued in English by Mr. D. E. Jones— 
Electric Waves: being Researches on the 
Propagation of Eleotrio Action with Finite 
Velocity through Spaoe (Macmillans). The just 
appreciation of Hertz lias yet to be attained. 
He startled the whole scientific world by 
his experimental verification of Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic theory, and this will remain 
for him an unclouded glory. But as a writer 
his reasoning processes are often very obscure, 
and his mathematics do not always seem 
beyond reproach. Much of ohap. ix. will, we 
think, have to be rewritten in the light of 
damped oscillations, and we despair, after 


much study, of fully grasping the theory he 
gives of his interference experiments. On 
pp. 196, 197 Hertz would apparently have us 
believe that be has only reached the funda¬ 
mental electromagnetic equations of the 
Maxwellian theory ;* but Maxwell insists, “ as 
one of the chief peculiarities ” of his treatise, 
on the doctrine that the true electric current is 
the sum of the conduction and displacement 
ourrents. Heaviside takes the same view, but 
Hertz’s equations show that he did not accept 
or did not appreciate this doctrine. His diver¬ 
gence at this point does not appear to have been 
noted by his editor. The value of this collec¬ 
tion of memoirs is historically much enhanced 
by an Introduction due to Hertz himself, 
dealing with the evolution of his own ideas, 
and a Preface by Lord Kelvin, treating briefly 
of the replacement during the last quarter of a 
century of the oonoeption of action at a 
distance by that of the progressive propagation 
of all physical effect. 

Turning from these classic treatises to text¬ 
books, we may first notioe the concluding 
volume, in two parts, of Prof. Andrew Gray’s 
Absolute Measurements in Electricity and 
Magnetism (Macmillans). The want of homo¬ 
geneity in this work is explained in the 
preface, and can be and will bs easily rectified 
m a second edition. As it stands, the book 
contains much that both the mathematical and 
the physical student oannot easily find without 
a thoroughly good library at his disposal. If 
the students in the physical laboratory at 
Bangor are able to get a grip of the mathe¬ 
matical handling of many topics in this work, 
then Prof. Gray is achieving a reformation in 
physical instruction which must be felt far 
and wide. Meanwhile we recommend other 
physioal laboratories in local university colleges 
to look to their laurels, and heartily commend 
Prof. Gray’s book as a sound guide to the 
student of mathematical physics in his onward 
course towards Maxwell and Thomson. 

Two further practical text-books on elec¬ 
tricity reach us from the universities. From 
Cornell we have Prof. Nichol’s Laboratory 
Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity 
(Macmillans), and from the Clarendon Press 
Mr. W. A. Rice’s Treatise on the Measurement of 
Electrical Resistance. The latter is a mono¬ 
graph, dearly written and well illustrated, on 
the practical measurement of resistance, scarcely 
in appendioes touching theory beyond its 
dements. The former may be of service to 
professors and demonstrators in English 
laboratories, but is hardly likely to - obtain 
much currency as a student’s manual in this 
country. It confines itself to special features 
of the Cornell course, and while some branches 
are fully and effectively dealt with, others are 
passsed over entirely or superfidally. Still, 
an aotive teacher of physios would find many 
suggestions for his course of practical physics, 
even if the work be “prepared especially for 
students at Cornell University.” 

We welcome the fifth edition of Wiillner’s 
Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik (Leipzig: 
Teubner). The first volume includes Allge- 
meine Physik u. Akustik. This work is 
so well-known to all physicists that little need 
be said about it. It has now a considerable 
rival in Wittstein's Handbuch der Physik, whioh 
possesses the advantage due to the distribution 
of different subjects among specialists, while 
Wiillner’s Lehrbuch has the greater unity of 
arrangement and method arising from single 
authorship. The two works are in many 
respects supplementary, the continuity of the 
one and the fuller references of the other 
having alike their place. Indeed, as their 

* “ Maxwell’s theory is Maxwell’s system of 
equations ” (Introduction, p. 21 and p. 27). 


titles indicate, the one is in the first plaoe a 
book of reference, and the other a student’s 
text-book. It is a text-book, however, with a 
range and completeness such as no work in 
the English tongue possesses. Everyone will 
find gaps and criticise paragraphs dealing with 
his own speciality, but, as a whole, the work 
has been, and will remain in its new edition, an 
essential part of every physicist's outfit. 

If we have not the complete works on 
general physios of the Germans, we have still 
some excellent books on special branches, 
whioh are often more instructive. We welcome 
from this standpoint Prof. T. Preston’s Theory 
of Heat (Maomulans). We notioed, some years 
ago, his Theory of Light, published in 1890. 
The present treatise is written on muoh the 
same lines; but the author, in his Prefaoe and 
Preliminary Sketch, gives us a little more of 
himself and of those broad philosophical truths 
whioh are too often forgotten by scientific 
writers. For example: 

“ A theory may be wrong, but it oertatnly ought 
to be dear, and should be expressed in language 
which can be easily understood. The definitions 
sometimes met with often escape the merit of 
being false by being expressed in words which 
have no assignable meaning.” 

How well if the text-book writers would 
only grasp this statement thoroughly! The 
mathematician will, of oourse, miss muoh that 
renders the theory of heat so entrancing from 
the purely analytical side—for example, the 
fascinating researches of Fourier and Lame on 
conduction find no treatment here. But, as 
a book for the general reader or physioal 
student with a moderate mathematical know¬ 
ledge, we heartily reoommend Prof. Preston’s 
latest work. 

While on the subject of Heat, we may note 
that we have reoeived Mr. J. Parker’s Thermo¬ 
dynamics treated with Elementary Mathematics 
.... (Sampson Low). The work is 
preceded by a Short Statement as well as a 
Preface. The former is a reply to somebody’s 
oritioism of an earlier work or of memoirs by the 
author, and will scarcely be intelligible to the 
ordinary reader, who, like ourselves, may be 
unacquainted with Mr. Parker’s controversies. 
There is an egoism about the short Statement 
which we think out of plaoe in a scientific 
work. Mr. Parker olaims to have rectified 
errors in his earlier work (Elementary Thermo¬ 
dynamics), and to have justified his treatment 
of the application of Carnot’s principle to 
living animals and vegetation. 

Among minor works on our table are— 
Ziwet’s Theoretical Mechanics, part iii. Kinetics 
(Macmillans). We have already noted, in 
reviewing earlier parts, the failings of this 
American oollege text-book. B. Williamson’s: 
Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of the 
Stress and Strain of Elastic Solids (Longmans). 
We might take exception to much in this slender 
volume; but, like the author’s Integral Calculus, 
it will probably grow, in successive editions, into 
quite a valuable book that knows not its own 
youth. R. T. Glazebrook’s Mechanics, an 
Elementary Text-Book Theoretical and Practical : 
Dynamics (Cambridge Press). This is one of 
the “ Physioal Series, Cambridge Natural 
Soienoe Manuals.” We have frequently had 
occasion to note the illogical character of Mr. 
Glazebrook’s treatment of the fundamental 
physioal concepts. We, therefore weloome his 
conversion on the subject of force; it is no 
longer a “cause,” but the rate of change of 
momentum. He still remains, however, in the 
darkness of the half-converted when he comes 
to deal with the laws of motion, and we find 
him at every turn falling back into the old 
traditional language with regard to mass and 
force. Possibly it is only the influence of Dr. 
Ward which is visible in chapters iv.-vii. If 
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to, there it anything but a complete blend 
between the two minds. J. Greaves’s Treatise 
on Elementary Hydrostatics (Cambridge Press) 
is another Cambridge sohool text-book. The 
book is sound as far as it goes, but is pure 
elementary mathematics—not tainted by any 
practical tendency. Those diagrammatic pumps, 
now often have we seen their like! Quite a 
different type of work is Prof. Greenhill’s 
Treatise on Hydrostatics (Macmillans). With 
no fear of analysis, the professor yet keeps us 
in touch with the practical applications of his 
subject: we feel that hydrostatios is a still living 
branch of science. Boyle’s Law no longer holds 
undisputed sway ; we have at least a reference 
to van der Waal’s, and new diagrams and 
fresh references meet us at every turn. We 
suppose these will gradually creep into 
the text-books; but woe to the student, with 
examinations in view, who studies this treatise 
until that is accomplished! 

We have still two books of quite different 
calibre on our list, whioh may be briefly 
noticed here. A Treatise on Bessel Functions 
and their Application (to Physics (Macmillans), 
by Profs. Andrew Gray andG. B. Matthews, is 
further evidenoe of the good work being done 
by the staff of University College, Bangor. 
Hitherto students reading only English have 
been compelled to use the very unsatisfactory 
dieensaion of these functions in a work by the 
late Dr. Todhunter. The present treatise 
places English students on the footing of the 
German student with his Heine, Lommel, and 
Neumann. The physical applications are on 
the whole well chosen; but we think some 
instructive examples might have been drawn 
from elasticity, where the equations for equili¬ 
brium of a solid cylinder, leading; to Bessel 
function solutions, are of great interest for 
various practical gun, tube, and strut problems. 
The application to struts given on pp. 216-17, 
and aue to GreenhiU, serves only as an 
analytical exercise, the physical hypothesis 
being in this case, as in Euler’s treatment of 
struts , quite inapplicable to actual practice. 
The work concludes with the much needed 
tables of the numerical values of Bessel Func¬ 
tions, and a bibliography, admittedly incom¬ 
plete. Our review shows that the University 
College of North Wales has proved “ of great 
value in promoting and aiding the study of 
science”—a wish expressed ten years ago by 
Lord Kelvin in his address at the ojssoing of 
the college laboratories. This address is 
reprinted in the last, but far from 
the least, work on our list —Popular 
Lectures and Addresses by Lord Kdvin : II. 
Geology and General Physios (Macmillans). 
The geological part of this work largely deals 
with the question of the age of the earth, and 
statements made therein, but misinterpreted, 
were largely responsible for Lord Salisbury’s 
unfortunate Oxford address of last year. Lord 
Kelvin once did not grasp Maxwell’s electro¬ 
magnetic theory. His preface to Jones’s 
translation of Hertz’s Memoirs shows him an 
enthusiastic and appreciative convert. Lord 
Kelvin once did not believe in evolution by 
natural selection—and this on the ground of 
the earth’s probable age. The very thorough 
reconsideration whioh the physical arguments 
with regard to the earth’s age are likely to get 
in the near future may leave him a oonvert in 
this respect also. The treatment of evolution, 
especially of selection, is likely to fall more and 
more into the hands of mathematically trained 
biologists, and from this standpoint we may 
hope Lord Kelvin may onoe again approach it. 
Besides presidential and other addresses, the 
second part of this volume contains some 
interesting lectures on various physical topics— 
beads and the dissipation of energy. The 
whole forms a most interesting contribution to 
popular science of the best kind. 


THE ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from the annual report 
of Prof. B. K. Douglas, keeper of the Oriental 
books and MSS. in the British Museum: 

“ Additions. —The number of works, both printed 
and in MS., added to the department during the 
year was 3,134, of which 3,021 were printed books, 
and 113 were MSS. Of the printed books 1,080 
were bought, 1,400 were received under the 
Indian Copyright Act, 159 under the Colonial 
Copyright Acts, and 382 were presented* Of the 
MSS., 80 wets bought and 33 were presented. 

“ The most important acquisitions for the year 
are as follows:— 

11 Arabic MSS. —(1) Two volumes of 8&AIA al- 
Bukhiri, with a Commentary by ShariAal-Sunnah, 
sixteenth century. (2) Al-MuAarrar al-Wajiz, a 
commentary upon the Koran, by ’Abd al-HeJsk Ibn 
Atiyyah, who died A. H. 541. Fifteenth century. 
(3) NafA al-Tib, a history of the Arabs of Spain, 
by al-HaAAari. A. H. 1135 (a.d. 1723). (4) The 
eighth volume of the Iklfl of al-Hamd&ni, a 
c l ass ic al work on the history and geography of 
Arabia. (5) Maimonidee’s Commentary on the 
Mi s hn a h of 'Seder Nashim.’ Arabic in Hebrew 
character. Dated a.d. 1402. (6) A Commentary 
by Ibn al-ITajib upon his own work on Arabic 
Syntax, entitled al-Kaflyah. A fine copy partly 
vocalised. A. H. 717 (a.d. 1317). (7) A letter in 
Arabic from General Gordon, addressed from 
Khartum, to the Mudlr of Dongola, Khartum, and 
Senaar, asking for news as to the relieving force. 
With a translation. Date illegible. 

" Arabic Socks. —(1) An account of the actions 
of Zubair Pasha Rahamah and his sons in the 
Sudan, by General Gordon, with a justification of 
his own proceedings against them. Khartum, 
1879. (2) X,’Alcoran de Mahomet. Translate! by 
le Sieur du Ever. First edition. Bare. Paris, 
1647. 

“Armenian MS .—The ' Yaysmawourkh,’ the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Armenian Church. Copied 
in the district of Ararat, a.d. 1603. 

“ Burmese MS .—An Illustrated tale relating to 
events connected with the town of KapUavastu. 
Nineteenth century. 

“ Chinese Boo The Kwanyin Sutra, illustrated 
with wood engravings. This work is nearly a 
hundred years earlier than the print of St. 
Christopher (1423), whioh is the earliest dated 
block-print known in Europe. 1331. 

“ Coptic MSS. —(1) A complete letter on papyrus, 
containing a legal requisition (ivriyior) referring 
to a fina n cia l pledge or undertaking {lur^d\c m). 
Eighth to tenth century. (2) Eighteen fragments 
on papyrus of the Psalms in the Sa’idio dialect: a 
copy made in the ninth-tenth century of a sixth 
century MS. 

" Oorean Book.— The ' Sam Kang hdng sU.’ 
Examples of the three cardinal objects of duty. 
Printed in Chinese and Oorean with movable 
copper type by order of the Oorean King Sy&shong. 
Illustrated with wood engravings. 1434. 

“Hebrew MSS. —(1) A Persian translation of the 
Psalms, followed by several liturgical poems in the 
same language. Hebrew character, a.d. 1812. (2) 
Timgttl Namah, the story of the seven Yezirs, re¬ 
dacted by Babbi Yehudah; the legends of Eldad the 
Danite; HakhzanulPand,&c Persian in the Hebrew 
character. Nineteenth century. (3) The Prince 
and the Sufi (i Barlaam and Joaaphat) in Persian 
verse, and in the Hebrew character, followed by 
liturgical poems in Hebrew and Persian, a.d. 
1812. (4) Bible stories in Persian verse by Molla 
Shahin. Hebrew character. 1702. (5) Daniyal 
Namah, or History of Daniel, by an author 
describing himself as Bukhajah Bukhara*!. 
Persian m the Hebrew character. 1816. (6) 

Kit fib ul-Usul, or Book of Boots, the Hebrew 
Dictionary of ’Abul Walid Marwan ibn JanaA. 
Arabic in the Hebrew character. Probably four¬ 
teenth century. (7) A redaction of the Midrash 
Ha-Aefe*. Hebrow and Arabio. In the Hebrew 
character. Sixteenth and seventeenth century. 

“ Hebrew Books.— ( 1) The Pentateuch, Five Bolls 
and Haftaroth. Printed at Prague by Genhon b. 
Solomon, the founder of Hebrew printing in that 
dty, in 1530. On vellum. (2) The Book of 
Exodus, with the Targum of Onkelos and the 
Commentaries of Baahi and Nahmanides, while 


the Arabic translation of Sa'adyah b. Joseph, 
Gaon, appears in MS. in the margin. On veil am. 
Salonica, 1520. 

“Japanese Books.— (1) A large collection, con¬ 
sisting of upwards of 1500 vola. of Japanese works 
of the highest interest on the native art, being 
especially rich in early illustrated volumes by the 
fathers of artistic wood-engraving in Japan. (2) 
A History of the Japaneee Navy. 9 vole. 1889. 

“ Manipuri MS.— The first MS. acquired by the 
Muteum in the Manipuri character, with a 
description probably in the writing of Francis 
Buchanan, the traveller. Palm leaf. Eighteenth 
century. 

“ Pali MSS. —(1) A complete MS. of the Tikapatt- 
hana, an extensive work included in the Canon of 
the Southern Buddhista, and not yet edited. In 
the Burmese character. Nineteenth century. (2) 
The Dhammsmala, a Pali work very little known. 
With a Commentary in Burmese. (3) Yamaha, a 
Pali canonical text, not yet edited. A perfect 
copy, and as such, rare. Nineteenth century. 

Persian MSS.-(l) Haft Paikar of Nizami; 
Persian in the Hebrew character. Eighteenth 
century. (2) Divan of Hafiz. In the Hebrew 
character. 1739. (3) Bharat Namah, a history of 
the Kurds, by Bharat Khan Bitiisi. Nineteenth 
century. 

' ‘ Sanskrit MS. —Piahandha-chintamanl, a history 
of Gujarat and of the Jain religion in that region, 
in the form of a compendium of 24 narratives in 
verse. 1775. 

"Sinhalese MS. — Baddharma-ratnavaliya, by 
Dhammasena Yatisaara. A collection of tales in 
Sinhalese prose designed to form a Commentary on 
Buddhaghosa’a PaS Dhammapadaatthavsnasna. 

P n] m 

“ Turki MS.- Bada'i' ul-Waaat, a Divan by 
Neva*!. Seventeenth century. 

“ Turkish Books.—A collection of 255 volumes 
published in Constantinople during the present 
reign, consisting of works of wide and general 
interest; together with 47 albums of photographs 
of objects of interests in and about Constantinople. 
Presented by the Saltan. 

“ Indian Drawings. —Some finely executed Indian 
drawings, chiefly connected with the cult of 
Vishnu. Seventeenth century (?) 

“ The number of Oriental printed books consulted 
by readers during 1894 was 3752; and the number 
of Oriental MSS. consulted during the same 
period, 3092.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We quote the following from the Paris 
correspondent of the Times: 

“Astronomical observations on Mont Blanc will 
shortly commence. The Polar siderostat, super¬ 
seding the ordinary talasoope, has readied 
Chamonix and been divided into sections not 
exceeding 501b. in weight, so as to be carried on 
men’s shoulders to the Observatory. Dr. Maurice 
de Thiernr has left Paris to prepare for its erection, 
and M. Jenssen himself wfll soon follow." 

We also quote the following, in the same con¬ 
nexion, from Nature :— 

“ Prof. Miohie Smith, the successor of Mr. Pogeon 
at Madras, has lately made known a few par¬ 
ticulars relating to the new Solar Physics Observa¬ 
tory which is to be erected in India. The funds 
have been voted by the Indian Government, and 
the site selected is in the Palanl Hills at 
Kodaikanal, 300 miles south of Madras. The 
doily work of photographing the sun, which is 
now carried on for the Solar Physios Committee at 
Debra Dfin by the officers cf the Indian Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, will form part of the routine 
work of the new observatory. It is also proposed 
to undertake a systematic spectroscopic examina¬ 
tion of the sun, but the details of this portion of the 
programme have not yet been finally determined 
upon. The climate ot Kodaikanal Beems to be almost 
all that can be desired for astronomical purposes. 
The mean daily temperature varies from 54°T O. 
in December to 62° 2 0. in May, while the rainfall 
is about 47 j inches. From Maroh to Deoemtxr in 
the year in whioh observations were specially made, 
the bright sunshine amounted to 1634 hours: the 
morning is usually bright until about eleven o’clock, 
then clouds come up and continue until about four 
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o’dook; by six o’clock the sky is generally cloud¬ 
less. Exoept daring the north-east monsoon, a 
night which is wholly cloudy is almost unknown. 
Under these highly advantageous conditions, there 
is every prospect that the establishment of this 
observatory wul result in a great gain to astronomy, 
especially in the department of solar physios.’' 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In accordance with a recommendation from the 
library committee, the Court of Common 
Council have resolved that the sum of £350 be 
expended on oertain alterations in the Guildhall 
library, with a view to affording accommoda¬ 
tion for the philological collections of the late 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. A committee has 
been formed, with the Bishop of Stepney (Dr. 
G. F. Browne) as chairman, to solicit public 
subscriptions for the purchase of these collec¬ 
tions. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Breal read a paper upon oer¬ 
tain divinities of ancient Italy. The common 
opinion is that the Romans, when brought into 
oontaet with the Greeks, identified their own 
gods with the Hellenio ones: e.g., Mars with 
Ares, Minerva with Athene, and so on. M. 
Brdal believes that this identification was of 
older date, and had been effected by the 
Etruscans. The names of Mars and Minerva 
are not Latin, but Etrusoan. The same is 
true of Neptune, whose name is found, under 
the form of “ Nephtil,” on on Etruscan mirror. 
That Latin belongs to the Indo-European 
family of languages, no sensible person can 
doubt; but beoause the language is Aryan, it 
by no means follows that the religion was, or 
at least the whole of it. The Etruscan religion 
has left many traces among the Romans, and 
even indirectly among ourselves. For example, 
the name of the Gens Aurelia, to which the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius belonged, is derived 
from the Etrusoan util, meaning the sun. This 
name is naturalised in Franoe, thanks to the 
town of Orleans, and thenoe has crossed the 
Atlantio to beoome one of the States of North 
America. The closer one inquires, the more 
one recognises that civilisation is the work of a 
vast number of factors. The language of these 
old races, which has apparently disappeared, is 
not altogether dead: it emerges at times—in a 
mythological allusion, in a local or personal 
name. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville thought 
that the general principles laid down by M. 
Br&al ootud not be disputed. The religious 
doctrines of the Romans contain elements 
borrowed from the Etruscans, and therefore 
non-Aryan: such as the doctrine that, in the 
art of augury, the left and not the right is of 
good omen. But he was unable to aooept all 
M. Brgal’s conclusions. The word util — 
“ sun,’’ and also the name of the Aurelii 
(originally Auselii), he was disposed to derive 
from the same root as the Latin aurora, which 
seems to be of Indo-European origin. 

M. P. Foucabt has published, in the Memoires 
of the Academic des Inscriptions (Paris: 
Klinckaieok), a treatise on the origin and 
nature of the mysteries of Eleusis, which is 
reviewed by M. Salomon Reinaoh in the 
Revue Critique, for July 15. M. Fouoart’s 
hypothesis is, baldly, as follows: (1) that, 
about the seventeenth century b.c., Egyptian 
colonists introduced into Attioa the cult of 
Isis and Osiris, and also the art of agriculture; 
(2) that thence was developed, by the Greeeks 
themselves, the worship of Demeter and the 
myth of Persephone; (3) that at a latter date 
(the seventh century), Greek sages brought 
from Egypt the system of eschatology con¬ 
tained in the Book of the Dead, which was 
then developed into the Eleusinian mysteries. 
M. Reinaoh is disposed to admit the probability 
of this ’ater Egyptian influence—at least. 


indireotly. In particular, he attaches weight 
to the resemblances between the teaching in 
the Book of the Dead and the revelations 
given to the initiated regarding the future life. 
But he protests, from the standpoint of 
archaeology, against the theory that the pre¬ 
historic civilisation of Greeoe was derived from 
Egypt. On the contrary, he takes the oppor¬ 
tunity to repeat the views — whioh he has 
elsewhere developed on several occasions—that 
this prehistoric civilisation was essentially 
European, though modified in later times by 
various Oriental influences. As against one of 
M. Foucart’s arguments, he points out that 
wheat has been found at Hissarlik, in the 
stratum of Schliemann’s “ burnt city,” whioh 
probably goes back much earlier than the 
twentieth century. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Victoria Institute. — {Annual Meeting, Thun day, 
July 25.) 

Sir G. Gabriel Stores, president, in the ohair.— 
The hon. secretary, Oaptain F. Petrie, in reading 
the report of the Institute—whose object is to 
investigate all philosophical and scientific questions, 
Including any alleged to militate against the truths 
of Revelation—referred to the value of the work 
recently done. During the year the Institute’s 
membership had slightly increased. Several 
important subjects had been considered, including 
what Prof. Huxley had termed the *' intrinsic 
weaknesses” of the natural selection hypothesis; 
the so-called “missing links”: the physical 
characteristics of the extinct peoples of the Canary 
Islands; the migration of flora and fauna; insect 
anatomy, illustrated micro-photographioally; the 
evolution of the natural and the artificial; ancient 
languages; the philosophy of Oomte, and of the 
Theosophists; also the light thrown on the route 
of the Exodus by recent surveys. Among those 
contributing to the papers ana diaoussions were 
Baron Sir F. von Mueller, Sir J. W. Dawson, Prof. 
Oleland, Prof. Hull, Mr. James Bateman, Prof. 
Bellas, Major-General Tulloch, and Mr. T. G. 
Pinohes.—The annual address eras delivered by the 
president. He took for his subject the “ Per¬ 
ception of Light” and the laws affecting it, 
describing very fully the results of the most recent 
researches as regard the structure of the eye, and 
the mode which light in its various forms was 
reoeived and conveyed to the brain by means of 
nerves, and the functions of the bacillary layer. 
In conclusion, he called attention to the bacillary 
layer, declaring that to his mind it afforded over¬ 
whelming evidence of a design in its construction, 
a design to bring about a pre-determined end ; 
and he added that he dia not, when saying 
this, intend to deny that there may be, and doubt¬ 
less are, what we are in the habit of calling second 
causes leading up to this final end. He cited Paley’s 
illustration of a person who should happen to see 
a timepieoe without having previously known 
there was suoh a thing: he would immediately of 
course think there was some designing power 
moving it; if he opened the timepieoe, and saw 
the wheels and so forth, his first impression would 
be but aooentuated. So, if we look at this 
marvellous structure, we can hardly imagine that it 
has not been designed; and the deeper we go in 
our knowledge of it, the stronger our belief 
becomes in this design.—Baron Halabary pro¬ 
posed a vote of thanks to Sir Gabriel Stokes, 
declaring that he would gladly have listened muon 
longer, adding that the inference drawn by Sir 
Gabriel that we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made is one which cannot but be evident to 
all. Beneath all this marvellous structure 
there is design ; but it is design which could 
only be given to human creatures living in the way 
that we five, and adapting us for the sort of life 
our Creator intended us to lead.—The motion was 
seconded by Prof. Sayoe, who expressed his warm 
concurrence in the conclusions arrived at by Sir 
Gabriel Stokes, and the pleasure it gave him to 
note that, though at the beginning of this century 
scientific research and discoveries had led many to 
think that science was not in accordance with, and 
oould not solve all the problems, not only of the 


material, but also of the spiritual world, yet at the 
dose of the century we were beginning to realise 
we could not go beyond that middle region whioh 
the president had referred to as lying between the 
known and the unknown. 


FINE ART. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA. 

We have reoeived the annual report, for 1893-94, 
of Dr. A. Fiihrer, whose official position is 
that of archaeological surveyor for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, with his head¬ 
quarters at Lucknow. But, as on a former 
occasion, almost the whole of his year’s work 
was carried on in other parts of India. From 
Ootober to March he was engaged on an 
extended tour through Lower and Upper 
Burma, in order to oofieot and verify informa¬ 
tion required for the preparation of descriptive 
lists of the monumental antiquities and inscrip¬ 
tions of that country. He was accompanied by 
an engineer from the North-West, Mr. F. O. 
Oertel, who is engaged upon a monograph on 
Burmese art and architecture; and also by a 
Mahomedan draftsman, who prepared about 
thirty sheets of ooloured drawings, whioh 
(together with 215 photographs) will be 
utilised in the forthcoming work. From 
Burma Dr. Fiihrer proceeded to the Panjab, 
where he spent six weeks collecting similar 
information; but no new inscriptions were 
brought to light. He also visited Patna, in 
Behar, in order to point out the probable site 
of the palace of the Mauryas at Pataliputra. 

In addition to this field-work, he was em¬ 
ployed on the following literary enterprises : (1) 
A complete and detailed list of the Christian 
tombs and monuments of historical or archaeo¬ 
logical interest in the North-Western Provinces, 
which will furnish much new information 
respecting the early European settlers, factors, 
writers, and others; (2) tabular lists of the archi¬ 
tectural and archaeological remains and build¬ 
ings in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, Rajputana, and Central India, with a 
view to the selection of those that will be made 
over to the Public Works Department for con¬ 
servation or restoration—similar lists are also 
being prepared for the Panjab and Burma; 
(3) a large volume on the monumental anti¬ 
quities of Rajputana and Central India was 
nearly completed, on the same scale as The 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh, while com¬ 
panion volumes for the Panjab and Burma are 
in a more or less advanced stage of progress. 

The following was Dr. Fiihrer’s programme 
of field-work for the cold season of 1894-95. 
First, to take estampages of the new Asoka 
edicts which were found in March, 1893, by 
Major Jaskaran Singh, of Balrampur, in the 
Nepal Tarai—this, as readers of the Academy 
know, was successfully accomplished; secondly, 
to make a search among the fallen debris of 
the north oloister of a temple at Ajmer, for 
the missing black marble slabs containing 
the continuation of two Sanskrit plays, before 
reported on; and, thirdly, to undertake the 
exoavation of the Maurya palace at Patna, if 
approved by the Government of Bengal. 

We quote some of the more interesting 
passages from Dr. Fiihrer’s report on Burma. 

After describing the Shwe Dag* pagoda at 
Rangun, “ the most venerated object of worship 
throughout the whole of Indo-China,” he goee 
on: 

“ The architectural style of the ordinary Burmese 
pagodas may be briefly described as a spire, 
massive throughout, rising from a circular, square, 
or octagonal base in a succession of tiers, belts, or 
circles, of which the upper is always narrower 
than the one immediately beneath it, tapering 
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gradually off to a point at a height which is usually 
oma and a half or twice that of the diameter of the 
base. Porches are attached to the sides, or niches 
let into the wall, to receive images of Buddha and 
the Arhats. The whole is surmounted by a <i, or 
umbrella of iron, often gilded, co nsis t in g of a 
number of oonoentric hoops or rings rising in ever* 
narrowing circles, finishing off in a long iron 
rod, which rises considerably above the ti. To 
the upper end is often fastened a glass ball [that 
glees is a non-oonduetor of electricity seem to hare 
been known in Burma from ancient times]. The 
■idee of the rod are barbed with pennants; the 
lower and pierces the topmost ring, and is inserted 
in a strong wooden post, which curies the ti, and 
is perpendicularly thrust down through the apex 
dam Into the body of the pagoda; the lower end 
of the pole is fitted into a hole cut through the 
middle of a stone slab, laid horisontally on the 
brick or stone-work, and burdened with the super¬ 
incumbent weight of that portion of the spire 
which lies between the stone slab and the apex. 
AH ornamental decoration is executed on the stuooo 
coating of the bricks while it is still soft. The 
plaster employed in covering the surface of pagodas 
and temples is prepared by mixing sand and 
olay ; to give the mass the proper consistency and 
adhesiveness, pieces of buffalo hide, tails, and 
hoofs are boiled in water till it beoomes viscous 
like gum in solution. 

“ In the western suburb of the town of Pegu is 
the Kalyani - time, an ancient ball of ordination 
founded by King Dhammacheti in a.d. 1476, to 
which Buddhist monks from all parts of Burma, 
and even from Ceylon and Slam, used to flock to 
receive their vo u a mp aia ordination. It derives its 
name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Talaing priests, who had received afresh their 
ordination at the hands of the Mahavihara 
fraternity, who were the spiritual successors of 
Hahinda, on the Kalyani river near Colombo, 
dose by are ten stone slabs, more or less broken, 
co vered with Pali and Talaing inscriptions on both 
aides, which give detailed information of the 
manner in which rimat should be consecrated, of 
the intercourse of Pegu and Burma with Ceylon 
and Southern India in the thirteenth century, and 
of the Burmese view of the apostolic succession of 
the Buddhist priesthood. ... It is worth noting 
that these inscriptions do not mention the celebrated 
Buddhist divine Bnddhaghoea, who is reported to 
have brought a oomplete set of the Buddhist 
sc rip t u re s from Ceylon to Thaton in the fifth 
c e n t ur y a d. If the story about Buddhaghosa’s 
virit to Thaton be historically true, the event 
would certainly be mentioned in these inscriptions, 
which give a rittmi of the vicissitudes of Buddhism 
in Burma and Ceylon, and which were erected by a 
king who was oalled from the cloister to the 
throne, and to whan every kind of information 
was accessible. 

“ A short distanoe from the Kalyani-sima is an 
taocmoua brick image of Gautama Buddha, 
neasming about 180 feet in length and 50 feet in 
height. In the neighbourhood are lying about 
green glased terra-cotta tablets, bearing grotesque 
representations of human beings and animals, and 
depicting most probably scenes from the Bamayana 
sad MahaWiarata, aa is still the oaae in modern 
y m yyi ty mm f t, or monasteries. These terra-cotta 
tablets farmed, no doubt, parts of the string- 
course round the plinth of an ancient brick 
pagoda. . . . 

“Another interacting ruin is an immense bnck 
tower, locally called Kyaik-pun, formed of four 
cnlnewel images of Buddha sitting cross-legged, 
bsek to back, and facing the cardinal points. The 
height of each image is abeut 90 feet. The images 
r epre s en t the four Buddhas who have appeared in 
this age: namely, Kakusandha, Konagamma, 
Kama pa, and Gautama. . . . Close by are 
the extensi v e ruins of a once prosperous city, now 
called Yathemyo, or hermits’ town. Burnt olay 
ta Me ta , axhfbtttBg a figure of Bnddha sitting nnder 
t cdeify*, and the Buddhist profession of faith 
iaseribed in Indian characters of the sixth century 
A.B., an often unearthed fton the ruins.” 

Reg a r d ing Prome, Dr. Fiihrer quotes the 
tradition that Gautama once visited the spot 
when it was washed by the sea, and prophecied 
that a great earthquake would happen, that a 
lake and a river would appear, that a hill would 


rise up perpendicularly, and that the sea would 
recede from the land. 

“The above tradition appears to be pregnant 
with historical truth. Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country 
up to Prome was at one time under the sea. Even 
Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India A,n. 629, places 
Brikshetra or Prome near a sea harbour (Beal, 
Si-fu-ki, ii., 200). Burmese historians attribute 
the retreat of the ocean from Prome to a terrible 
earthquake which took place in the fifth century, 
a.d. A hill to the south of that town is called 
to this day akauktaung, or "the customs hill,” 
from its having been a 'station where dues were 
collected from ships. The mysterious Popa hill, 
about 200 miles north of Prome, rising abruptly in 
a oonloal shape to a height of 4960 feet, is a 
volcano whoso fires have long been extinot.” 

Of Pagan, or Arimaddanapura, the oapital 
of Burma from the fifth to the thirteenth 
century A.D., and the cradle of Pali-Barmese 
literature, we have a description too long to 
quote. 

“ Many facts that can be adduced point to the 
conclusion that Pagan, like her elder sister city 
Hastinapura on tire Eravatf, or the modern 
Tagaung in the upper valley of the Irrawaddy, 
was built almost entirely by Indian architects. 
The Kyaukku temple is undoubtedly a remnant of 
North-Indian Buddhism, which existed in Burma 
before the introduction of the Southern Buddhist 
school from Oeylon and Pegu. Buddhism, as it 
now prevails in Burma, is decidedly an offshoot 
of the Southern Buddhist school. By the tenth 
century the Buddhism established in Lower Burma 
by Sona and Uttara, who were sent by Asoka, 
must have become nearly extinct. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the priests of Pagan united 
their church with the mother churoh of Ceylon. 

“ The most important discoveries as yet made 
at Pagan are two long Sanskrit inscriptions on two 
red sandstone slabs. The oldest, dated in Gupta- 
samvat 163 (= a.d. 481) records the erection of a 
temple of Sugata by Budrasena, the ruler of 
Arimaddanapura. The other, written in characters 
of the North-Indian alphabet, and dated in 
Sakasamvat 532 (= a.d. 610), records the presenta¬ 
tion of a statue of Sakyamuni by two Sakya 
mendicants, natives of Hast ina pura on the Eravati, 
during the reign of king Adityaaena. Undoubted 
proof is here afforded that Northern Buddhism 
raaohed Upper Burma from the Ganges when 
India was mainly Buddhistio.” 

Dr. Fiihrer goes on to enumerate no less 
than 125 slabs in the neighbourhood on Pagan, 
with dated inscriptions, all written in the 
square Pali alphabet. 

Passing by the comparatively modern capitals 
of Awa (A va), Sagaing, Amarapura, and Mandal* 
—the buildings in each of whioh are described in 
detail by Dr. Fiihrer—we come to Tagaung, a 
deserted site on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, 
whioh hides under its debris the oldest Indian 
settlement in the whole of Burma. 

“ The discovery among the ruins of Tagaung of 
terra-cotta tablets bearing Sanskrit legends in 
Gupta characters, and of a large stone slab with 
a Sanskrit record in the Gupta alphabet oi Sam vat 
108 (= a d. 416), afford a welcome corroboration 
to the statement of the native historians that, long 
before Anawrata's conquest of Thaton in the 
eleventh century a.d., successive waves of emigra¬ 
tion from Gangetic India had passed through 
Manipur to the upper valley of the Irrawaddy, 
and that these emigrants brought with them 
letters, religion, and other elements of civilisation. 
The inscription is one of Maharojadhiraja 
Jayapala, of Hastinapura in Brahmadesa on the 
Eravati; and the object of it is to record the grant 
of an allotment of land and a sum of money to 
the aryatamgha, or community of the faithful, at 
the great vihara or Buddhist convent of Mahaka- 
syapa, for the purpose of feeding bhikthut, or 
mendicants, and maintaining lamps at the itupa in 
the neighbourhood. The chief interest attaching 
to this inscription consists in its mentioning five 
lineal descendants of the lunar dynasty (Ohand- 
ravamsa) of new Hastinapura: namely, Gopala, 


Ohandrapala, Devapala, Bhimapala, and Jayapala; 
and In its recording how Gopala left his original 
home, Hastinapura on the Ganges, and, after various 
suooesaful wars with the Mlechchhas, founded 
new Hastinapura on the Irrawaddy. The vast 
ruins of Buddhistio Hastinapura are now buried 
in dense jungle, and would, no doubt, reveal the 
remains of (wildings raised by Indian architects 
and embellished with Indian sculpture. Undoubt¬ 
edly, valuable inscriptions would be unearthed, 
which might throw new light upon many dark 
points in the earliest history of India and Burma, 
and upon a civilisation that appeared when new 
Pagan was founded, and then steadily declined.” 

Finally, Dr. Fiihrer mentions a number of 
ruins in the neighbourhood of Bhamo, and 
oonoludes with an account of megalithic 
monuments and the funerary customs of the 
hill-tribes: 

“ About eighteen miles to the south of Bhamo Is 
an old Ohin cemetery, containing five more or leas 
perfect stone structures over some graves, re¬ 
sembling miniature stone cromlechs, with a big 
flat stone on the top. Theee flat stones are more 
elaborate than the grave-stones to be met with in 
other parts of the country ; and at least one of 
them is particularly well preserved. It oonsists of 
a number of stones set npright in an ellipse, with 
a well-cut smooth table-stone, 5 feet by 4. Here 
toe said to be buried the great chieftains of a 
people who have long since passed away, before 
the modern village near the plaoe began its 
existence. Strange superstitions are peculiar to 
the Chins and the Chinboks even to this day. 
From the grave of a deceased relative, no matter 
how great the distance, the survivors run fine 
cotton threads up to their dwellings, in order to 
guide the spirit of the departed, should it desire to 
visit its late home. The threads run from bush to 
bush, often in thick jungle where there is no path. 
Where two paths diverge, and the road might 
easily he mistaken by a traveller, these queer 
people put up, in a horizontal position, little 
square-shaped tunnels of bamboos or sticks, about 
one foot or eighteen inches high, which they call 
' nef-patha,’ pointing along the correct jungle- 

S atha, and intended to prevent the spirit of the 
eparted from losing its way. Bough and un¬ 
civilised as these denizens of the jungle are, they 
show a very praiseworthy veneration for the 
memory of their dead. They even preserve the 
ashes for two years, storing them in a miniature 
house. After the expiration of two rainy seasons, 
the ashes are carefully deposited in the cemetery, 
where the usual Ohinbon carved poet or small 
bouse, instead of the flat stone, whioh is the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the Chinbok, is set up as a 
monument in loviog memory.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The two vacant places at the Boyal Academy 
have been filled up by the election to full 
membership of Mr. E, Onslow Ford and Mr. 
W. B. Richmond. 

The Court of Common Council has resolved 
to spend £500, out of the balances of the rents 
of the Boyal Exchange, on js panel in that 
building, to represent William the Conqueror 
granting the Charter to the Citizens of London. 

The fourth and final portfolio of the “ Paris 
Salons,” to be published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin immediately, will include reproductions 
of the following : M. Weert’s allegory entitled 
“For Humanity, for Country”; M. Paglei’s 
“ Rendezvous of Love ” ; and M. Couturier’s 
"Abandoned.” 

Thebe is now on view at South Kensington 
an exhibition of the works submitted for com¬ 
petition by the students of the National Art 
Training School during the sessions of 1893-94. 
The medals and other prizes were distributed 
last week by Mr. Alma Tadema, who delivered 
an address on " Art Training.” 
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I he late Sir Qeorge Soharf has bequeathed to 
the National Portrait Gallery his sketch-books, 
note-books, and annotated catalogues. 

The Art for Sohools Association has just 
issued, through the Autotype Company, large 
reproductions, by the autogravure process of 
photo-engraving, of the two following pic¬ 
tures: “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
attributed to Giovanni Bellini; and “ The New- 
haven Packet,” by the late Henry Moore. 

In the department of sculpture, the awards 
of the Prut de Borne have been made as follows : 
the first prize to M. Paul BouBsel, a pupil of 
MM. Cavelier, Barras, and Ooutant; the second 
to M. Salidres, a pupil of MM. Falguifere and 
Marqueste; and the third to M. Segoffin, a 
pupil of MM. Cavelier and Barras. 

M. Gustave Schlumbekqee has published 
(Paris: Leroux) a first series of Melange> 
(TArchiologie Byzantine. It deals with such 
subjects as coins, medals, tokens, amulets, 
bullae of gold and lead, weights of glass and 
bronze, ivories, jewellery, rings, reliquaries, 
&o,; and it is illustrated with sixteen plates 
and numerous outs in the text. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Htiron de Yillefosse exhibited 
photographs of the silver treasure from 
Pompeii, which—as already stated in the 
Academy — has been purchased by Baron 
Edmond de Bothsohild, and presented by him 
to the Louvre. This treasure was found at 
Bosoo Beale, near Pompeii, last April, and was 
immediately exported to Franoe, in contraven¬ 
tion of the Italian law. It oonsists of more 
than forty pieces, most of which are wrought 
in relief of remarkable beauty. As the work¬ 
manship can be dated not later than the 
historical eruption of Vesuvius (79 b.c.), it is of 
unique importance as illustrating Boman art 
under Greek (F Alexandrine) influence. Among 
the most interesting objects is a large phialos, 
silver-gilt, ornamented with a bust of Africa in 
relief. The provinoe is personified as a woman, 
with a head-dress formed from the spoils of an 
elephant, holding a serpent in her band, and 
surrounded by numerous attributes—suoh as the 
club of Hercules, the Bistrum of Isis, an eagle, 
a lion, a panther, a scorpion, grapes, ears of 
oom, fruits, &c. Another phialos, of equal 
size, is ornamented with the bust of a man, 
whose head stands out, entirely in the round. 
The features are rendered with suoh realism as 
to suggest that we have here a portrait, per¬ 
haps of the proprietor of the villa. Two 
small cups bear the signature of the artist, 
Sabeinos, who had the idea of combining 
round the bowl all the materials for a banquet 
in picturesque disorder: game (both fur and 
feather), fruit, baskets, plates, &c. Four two- 
handled vases show a charming design of 
swans flattering about, and bringing food to 
their young in the nest. There are also two 
vases, with a design of branches orossing one 
another, amid whioh dogs chase wild animals; 
two orateres, ornamented with olive boughs; 
two mirrors, one of which is signed by the 
artist, M. Domitius Polyonos; two large 
oenoohoae, on the bowl of which Victories are 
sacrificing bulls before the altar of the goddess 
Roma. But the most remarkable objects of 
all are two goblets, surrounded with skeletons, 
and dotted inscriptions in Greek, whioh enable 
us to understand their strange meaning. On 
one we have Euripides, Monimos (a* celebrated 
Athenian actor), Menander, and Archilochus, 
represented under the guise of larvae, with 
various attributes, and short phrases of joy and 
pleasure scattered about on the field. The 
second goblet exhibits Zeno, Epicurus, 
Sophocles, and Mosahion, while similar phrases 
exhorting to enioy the pleasures of life are 
written among the skeletons. 


MUSIC. 

DR. PARRY'S MUSIC TO “ THE 
FROGS.” 

Moke than half a century ago, when the 
“Antigone " of Sophocles was revived by order 
of the King of Prussia, Mendelssohn was asked 
to write incidental music. He did so, but we 
know from Devrient’s “ Recollections ” that he 
long halted between two opinions. At first he 
thought of setting the choruses in unison, with 
instrumental accompaniments of flutes, tubas, 
and harps, in place of lyres; but he finally 
decided that the effect, if quaint, would soon 
prove monotonous, and so made free use of an 
art which, in the days when the great poets of 
Greece flourished, was, practically, non¬ 
existent. The juxtaposition of the old and the 
new is always a difficult matter. Compromise 
there must be. Mendelssohn was right in not 
trying merely to reproduce, as closely as 
possible, the old; but he went too far in the 
other direction: his “Antigone” and 
“ Oedipus ” music has little in it whioh recalls 
Anoient Greece. Dr. Parry, in the incidental 
musio whioh he wrote for a performance of 
Aristophanes’ play, “The Frogs,” at Oxford 
in 1892, followed his predecessor in not exclud¬ 
ing modem means. Nevertheless, he sought 
to preserve more of the old spirit; of this, the 
rugged, deolamatory character of the choruses, 
and the occasional two-part writing give 
evidence. But it is in the use of the orchestra 
that Dr. Parry differs essentially from Men¬ 
delssohn. The latter made it a support for the 
voices, or to surround them with ornamental 
passages. Dr. Parry, on the other hand, 
assigns to it a far more important function. 
At times, indeed, it illustrates the situation in 
quite a peculiar manner, as when phrases from 
Beethoven and Meyerbeer are heard in con¬ 
nexion with the dispute between Aeschylus 
and Euripides. Ana this and other clever 
allusions to the music of the present day give 
a certain life to the play; they act as a substi¬ 
tute for much that is irretrievably lost in 
Aristophanes. We may perceive the general 
gist of his satire; hut—to say nothing iff much 
that is no longer understood—there were 
probably gestures and topical allusions added 
by the actors which gave special meaning and 
point to the words whioh they uttered. 

Dr. Parry, in writing his “ Frogs ” music, 
seems to have been in a particularly genial 
mood. like “ Saul,” it bears traces of his skill; 
but there are no moments, as in the oratorio, in 
which one finds time to criticise. The musio 
flows on: it seems part and parcel of the play ; 
and only when the performance is over does 
reflection on the powerful effect whioh tone 
and word have produced beoome possible. It 
may be said that it is not quite fair to oompare 
incidental music to a Greek oomedy with 
that of a Biblical oratorio. But surely, 
whether the subject be seoular or sacred, a 
composer ought to make one feel the result, and 
not at any time the means by which that 
result is brought about. In oratorio, Dr. 
Parry, and, indeed, other composers, are 
heavily handicapped by form and tradition. 
Anyhow, in “ The Frogs ” our composer shows 
a spontaneity and lightness quite refreshing. 
He certainly ought, one day, to try his hand 
at comic opera: he has a sense of humour, and 
long companionship with Bach would safely 
prevent him from ever becoming frivolous. In 
“The Frogs ” we would particularly notice 
the bright overture, the quaint funeral march, 
the characteristic chorus of frogs, the “ dread and 
terrible sight” chorus, and the broad, dignified 
concluding number. 

A performance of “The Frogs” was given 
on Monday afternoon at St. John’s School, 
Leatherhead. The actors, and especially the 


impersonator of Dionysos, deserve praise; and 
the dances were effectively given. A small 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Terry, 
failed to render full justice to the composer’s 
music; however, considering the limited time 
for rehearsal, the result was fairly good. Why 
should not " The Frogs,” having travelled from 
Oxford to Leatherhead, pay London a visit? 
If we mistake not, some of the music has been 
given on the concert platform in the metropolis; 
but it well deserves to be heard in its entirety 
and in its proper connexion. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

We quote the following from the annual report 
of Dr. B. Garnett, keeper of the department of 
printed books at the British Museum: 

“The accessions to the collection of music have 
been more than usually important. The most 
valuable acquisition was a copy of the ‘ Motetti de 
Fassione,’ printed by Petrucd at Venice in 1503. 
Of this work, the sixth printed by Petruoci with 
his newly invented types, only one other copy is 
known to be in exist* noe, and that wants the 
title-page and one other leaf. Another interesting 
book is the folio edition of Soriano’s Masses (Borne, 
1609), dedicated to Paul V.: a splendid specimen 
of Italian binding and typography, having the 
Pope’s arms stamped ou the covers. Three very 
valuable early Italian operas, formerly in the 
Borghese Library, have also been bought. They 
are : (1) * Dafne,’ by Mario da Gagliano (Fiorenoe, 
1608); (2) * Diana Schernita,’ by Giaclnto Oor- 
nachioli (Borne, 1629); and (3) * Strali d’Amore,’ 
by G. Boschetto Boschetti (Venice, 1618). Another 
interesting work, from the same library, is the 
‘Diletto Spirituale’ of Simone Verovlo (Borne, 
1586), which is generally considered the first music 
printed from engraved copper-plates. Copies of 
the ‘ Intabolatura d’Organo di Becercari’ of 
Jacques Buns (Venioe, 1549), one of the earliest 
books of organ-music; the * Laudi Spiritual! ’ of 
Fra Serafino Bazzi (Venioe, 1563), in a binding 
bearing the arms of Pope Clement XI.; and a 
unique copy of the Seoond Book of Madrigals of 
Domenico da '1 Pane (Rome, 1678), are also among 
the more valuable musical accessions of the year.” 
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by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy .’*—Pall Mall Gazette. 

'In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 
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_ Echo. 
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21 and 22, Fubnival Stbert, E.C. 
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Newton : followed by a Musical Duologue entitled THE PROFESSOR, 
by Rutland Barrington and Edward Solomon; concluding with 
HAPPY ARCADIA, by W. 8. Gilbert, music by Frederick Clay. 
Artists: Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Mario Garcia, Mips Elsie Crons; 
Mr. Charles Wibrow, Mr. Hilton Ht. Just, Mr. George Trail, and Mr. 
Rutland Barrington.-ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LAKGIIAM PLACE, 
W. No foes for hooking. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terries, and Miss Mill ward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, 0. Fulton, R. Purdon, 
J. Cross, G. W. Cock burn, May, Harry Nicholls; Misses 
C. Brooke, AUestree, Barton, N. Comstock. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greek 
QWONG-HI.—A Success. 

An original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, with Music, 
at 8.40. 

WILLIE EDOUIN as QWONG-HI (My Washee Washes). 


Mr. W. F. Hawtrey. 
Mr. Oswald Yorko. 
Mr. Forbes Dawson. 
Mr. K. Douglass. 
Mr. Ernest Cosham. 


And Miss May Edouin, 

At 8, DAGGERS DRAWN. 


Miss H. Ferrers. 
Miss F. Fordyce. 
Miss L. Mill ward. 
Miss B. Day.! 
Miss D. Bryer. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
NOTICE.—On WEDNESDAY NEXT, August 7, will be 
produced the Musical Farce, entitled 
ALL ABROAD. 

By Owen Hall and James T. Tanner. Music by Fredk. 
Rosse. Lyrics by W. H. Risque. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesirs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Charles Danby; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Barnett, Sherman, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, F.Ward, 
H. Lee, Sinden, and Eilaline Terries. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messn. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Fanner, C. 
Thornbury, and H. Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. Wilmot. 
TO-NIGHT, Mr. J. L. Shine, Miss Alma Stanley, and 
entire Strand Theatre Company in FANNY. Preceded, at 
7.30, by THE BACKSLIDER. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
MeBdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hod son, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Collette, Gregory, 
Cannon, Fairfax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lettie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, L. D’Orsay, 
Farren-Soutar, J. Le Hay, W. Blakeley. 


PRINCE OF WALES* THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 3 and 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Philp, Vernon, Kelly, Thorne, Roxborough, and W. H. 
Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, L. Searlo, 0. Jecks, 
8. Jerome, A. Newton, Ellerslie, Ford, Ellas Dee, Kitty 
Loftus. At 7.60, A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Shirley and Landock’s successful Drama, SAVED FROM 
THE S*A. Messrs. Charles Glenney, Lionel Rignold. 
Austin Melford, Bassett Roe, Ac.; Misses Beaumont, Col¬ 
lins, Harriett Clifton, Fannie Selby, Ac. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor, Mr. Edward Terry. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, 
THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS. 

By Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts. 
Transferred from the Comedy Theatre. 


“ Delightful and wholesome .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Miss Fanny Brough, 
Miss Doris Templeton, 
Miss Alice Mansfield, 
Miss Ettio Williams, 


and Mr. Edward Righton. 


Mr. Cyril Maude, 

Mr. Arthur Playfair, 
Mr. W. T. Lovell, 

Mr. Ernest Leicester, 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Dana. 
THE PASSPORT. 


By B. C. Stephenson and W. Yaixlley. 
(Transferred from Terry’s.) 

EVERY EVENING, at 9. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by IN AN ATTIC, by Wilton Jones. 


Miss Fanny Coleman, 
Miss Lydia Cowell, 
nnd 

Miss Gertrude Kingston. 


Mr. Yorke Stephens, 
Mr. Alfred Maltby, 
and 

Mr. George Giddens. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATBE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OP MISS BROWN. Mr. F. Kerr. Mr. h. Brou K h, Mr. J. 
Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farnuhar, Mr. R. Harwood, Mr. Fower j 
MissM. A. Victor, Miss M. Palfrey, Ml-- G. Homfrcy, Miss 
E. Beringer. At 8.30, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &o.~ 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
Itien by Rathe 4 Co.. Effingham House, Arundel Straot, 
- W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 


typewritten 
Strand. W.C. 
Translations. 


'O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place. Strand, W.C. 

CATALOGUES 

P’OBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-i- promptly supplied on moderate terras. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37, Soho Souabk. 


DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

JLP TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

Maw fully detailed Catalogue sent poet free on application. 
DULAU 4 CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GABDEN, 

JO, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATALOGUES post free on application . 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

«, GREAT BUSBEliL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogue* on application. 


/CATALOGUE No. 2, for AUGUST, of 

Ethnographical Specimens, European and Eastern Arms and 
Armour, Prehistoric and other Curiosities. Profusely Illustrated. 
Price la.— W. D. Wxbsten, Oxford House, Bicester, Oxon. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 37 Rod 29 West 39rd Street, New 
Tort, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., ileelre to call the 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to the oioeUent facilitiea 
praaented by their Branoh House in London for Ailing, onthemoit 
f .vonmble term*, order, for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES fant on application. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^)UR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively 
worth £150, £75, £75, £80, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will lie 
competed for in September, 1898—via. One Senior Open Scholarship of 
the value of £78 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit 1 in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of tho 
?f he awarded to tho best candidate (if of sufficient 

merit) in Biology and Physiolary. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and one Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £ 80 , will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of £150 will be of about the range required for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will he of about the 
° f the pass questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson 
Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of examination arc I*itin, Mathematics, and any one of tho 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical subjectsi are those of the London University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of July, 1895. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. The Examination .for these Scholar¬ 
ship will be held on September 25th, 1885. 

.For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the yi ARDEN or Tiir. College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY. 


of teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

8n«cial Prospectuses of the School of Mining, the Medical School, 
and the Training School of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
wi ! 1 h A^ ar J ic “ la ” ^.Scholarships ana Exhibitions to be offered for Com¬ 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

ABERDARE HALL. 

This Hall of Residence for Women Students is under the superin¬ 
tendence of Miss Hi-am att (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

„ , _ „ J* A- Jenkins, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, Cardiff, 

July 19th, 1895. 


T TNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

.WALES And MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND 
DEMONSTRATOR IN ENGINEERING. 

. APPLICATIONS nr, invited for the poet of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING in the 
above College. 

Candidates should state their age, and send 70 oopies of application 
and testimonials on or before August 31st, 1805, to tho undersigned, 
from whom particulars of tho duties and salary may be obtained. 

University College, Cardiff, J. A. Jerkins. B.A., 

_ July 15th, 1895. _ Registrar and Secretary. 

■QNIVEESITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 

nnnvSSo 1 thi * Coll »? 0 T 1 " » b 'l rtl 7 Proceed lo APPOINT a 
PROFEt&OR to oocupy the above Chair, which has been newly 
Instituted by the Trustees of the Harris Bequest. Thp salary has been 
“*•*1 at £400 per annum, with a share of the Fees. 

,. e u’!?®f , f fulCantlidatowill - be requirwi to enter upon his duties 
on 15th October. 

Application., amompanied bv thirty copie. of Testimonial!!, .hould 
be sent to the undersigned not later than Wednesday, 21st August 
__ _ R. N. Kerr, Secretary. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

..The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of tho DEPARTMENT of 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on the 7th 
tho SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on the 1st OCTOBER, 1895. 

The classes prepare for tlio following Professions:—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, 
Textile Industries. Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Agriculture. School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also con¬ 
ferred in tbe I acuities of Arts. Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 
Lyddon Ilall lias been established for students' residence. 

Pros pectus of any of the above may be had from the Registrar. 

QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOlT near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1883, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen s Sons in Preparation for Universities. Army, Ac., oa 
definite Church principles. Foes: £86 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 

-Ro V.ffV. ii^M.A'.W^r Md Mod " m " dM - 

QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—Aa EXAMI- 

NATION for filling un about TWENTY-TWO VACANCIES 
on the foundation will las held on the 10th SEPTEMBER NEXT.-- 
f or information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington. 


CYXFOBD MAN. Barrister-at-Law, re- 

V-/ quires LITERARY WORK, Book Reviewing, position as 
Librarian, Secretary. Ac., or would undertake Musical or Dramatic 
Criticism.—\\ nte Oxoxiax, East Pork House, Southampton. 


gT. 


MARY’S HOSPITAL 

8CH00L, Paddington, W. 


MEDICAL 


Wnion OCTOBER Inf. with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, at 4 p.m. by Mr. A. P. LAURIE. Th« 
ANNUAL DINNER will h. held in the evening, it the KING™ 
HALL, IIOLBORN RESTAURANT. Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS ta 
the Cl. ail. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One °f£l06..Five of £52 10 s., will be awarded by Examination oil 
September 24th and 28th. 

(• Two of which are speciallu oven to Students from Oxford 
„ and Cambridge.] 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointment* in the Hospital open to 
Student* without expense. The School provides complete preparation 
fo E,r he £'* h ? r Examination* and Degrees of the Unlvenitire. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 38, West bo urns 
Terence, W. Terms maybe hod on application to the Warden, Mr. 

5. W. KOUOHTON. 

CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The Foundation Stone of this important addition to the Hospital 
was laid by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at 
work upon it. This new wing will provide a new Out-Patients' 
Demu-tment, Ward* for Lying-in Women, and a Residential College 
for Medical Officer* and 8tadents, who will then be close to their work 
and directly under the influence of the Medical School. 

For prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. Maddex, School Secretary. 

G. P. Field, Dean. 

A. P. Lurr, M.D., Sub-Dean. 

»J1HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

.The following EXAMINATIONS will be held et OweM College, 
Manchester; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, in September. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to th* 
faculty of Medicine) on MONDAY', Sektemhkr 23rd, and following 
day*. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Music) on MONDAY, September 23rd, and following 
day*. 

~A PRELIMINARY’ EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Law) on MONDAY, SarTEMnaa 23rd, and follow¬ 
ing days. 

The Examination Fee (£ 2 ), accompanied by a list of the subjects 
presented, must be sent to the Reuistrah, from whom Entrance Forms 
and further particulars can be obtained, on or before September 14th. 
Manchester, August 1895. 


|^[AS0N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
SE3SION 1835-96. 

THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY. OCTOBER I. 

Complete Course* of Instruction are provided for the various Exami¬ 
nations in Arts and Mcienoc and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) 
Examination of London; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or 
Electrical Engineering; and for those who desire to obtain an ac¬ 
quaintance with some branch of applied silence. Students may, 
however, attend any class or combination of classes. 


There is als» a Faculty of Med cine. A Syllabus, containing full 
particulars, is published by Acs rs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. 
Price tkl.; by post, 7d. 

A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing ful 
information as to the various lecture and laboratory courses, lecture 
days and hours, fees, entrance and other scholarships, prizes, Ac . is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d.; 
by post, 8d. 

I urther information may ba obtained on application. 

R. S. Heath, Principal. 

Geo. H Mokley, Secretary and Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, bv Profess'r 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S.. COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
October 3rd, at I p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
the requirements of Students reading for any of the Examinations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, apply to 

J. M. Hokshl roii. M.A., Secretary. 

THREE LECTURES by Mr. G. W. 

-4- FOOTE (President of the National Secular Society), at 
8T. JAMES’S HALL (Banqueting Halt). PICCADILLY. W. 
SUNDAY, August 11th: “THE USE and ABUSE of the BIBLE’ 
SUNDAY, August 1 8th: “ GEORGE MEREDITH: Writer and 
Teacher.” SUNDAY’, August 25th: “RELIGION in th<* LIGHT of 
SCIENCE.” Chair taken at 7.»> p.m. Admission by Ticket only. 
Tickets: Is , 2s., and 5s. Course Tickets : Is. «d. aud 3a. Obtainable 
at Tree’s Ticket Office, Piccadilly; and at 28 , Stonecutter Street, E.C. 


B 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


EVENING OPENING (8 to 10 p.m.). 

EXHIBITION GALLERIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
BLOOMSBURY, will asaiu be OPEN to the PUBLIC in the EVEN¬ 
ING, from 8 to lu o’clock, on aud after MONDAY, August 12th. 

E. Maunde Thomtsox. 

Principal Librarian anil Secretary. 
British Museum, 6th August, 1895. 

QEMI-RELIGIOUS 8T0RIES of about 

Sl.fKiO words WANTED for a Church Paper. Must be adapted 
for publication in serial form of about 3,.V>i words each. Also similar 
SHORT STORIES from 1.5-tOand not exceeding 3,000 words. Quota 
for first serial rights. MSS. returuod.— Editob, 328, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

NOW READY. 

ANTHONY QRAEME. 

By EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 

Author of “ The Vengeance of Medea,” Ac. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6». 

NOW READY. 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 

MY LADY NOBODY. By 

MAARTEN MAARTEN8. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Other Works by this popular Author may also be obtained 
at all Booksellers, price 6s. each, in uniform binding, as 
follows: 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

GOD’S FOOL. 

THE SIN of JOOST AVELENGH. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 

BEWITCHED: a Love Story. 

By EMILY BENNETT. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A charming little novel, a fanciful, extravagant love- 
story. We know it could rot be true, but we wish it could, 
and this seems to us almost all a story-teller can desire as a 
result.”— World . 


NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. By G. L. 

ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A singularly original and powerful stoiy. The strange 
complications are contrived with remarkable ingenuity and 
recounted in such masterly wise as to constitute a perfectly 
symmetrical narrative, replete with thrilling and unflagging 
Interest. We cannot too cordially recommend this book to 
the novel-reading public .”—Daily Telegraph. 


A SELECTION FROM 

BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Bach Work can it had teparattly, 6s. 

Of all Bookseller, in Town or Country. 


By BOSA N. CAREY. 

BASIL LYNDHUR8T. 

LOVER OR FRIEND 1 J FOR LILIAS. 
NELLIE'S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVE RNESS. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEM ENT. 

UNCLE MAX. I WEE WEFTE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. I THELMA. 

ARDATH. I WORMWOOD. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

By BHODA BROUGHTON. 

A BEGINNER. | MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY. BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

■‘DOCTOR CUPID." 

BELINDA. | ALAS! 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MI8UNDBRSTOOD. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Pobluters in Orilnary to Her Majesty the Qnetn. 
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WALTER SCOU’S NEW BOOKS. DAVID NUTT, 


Crown tro, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE SOCIALIST STATE: 

ITS NATURE, AIMS, AND CONDITIONS. 

Being an Introduction to the Study of Socialism. 

By E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., 

Brunner Professor of Economio Science, University College, 
Liverpool. 

“ Professor Conner has produced exactly the book that 

was wanted.No book known to us gives in so brief a 

compass so complete, so fair, and so informing an intro¬ 
duction to this great movement .”—British Weekly . 

NEW WORK BY GEORGE MOORE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 668 pages, price 6s. 

CELIBATES. 

“It will certainly heighten the very high eateem in which 
he [Mr. George Moore] ie already held by all who regard 

fiction as an art and not merely idle amusement.Those 

who care to plumb the walls of temperament and trace out 
the convolutions of character will find abundant interest in 
those patient, faithful, and masterly Btudies.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“Nothing is more certain than that Mr. Moore has given 
us here fin Mildred Lawson] a marvellous portrait of a typo 
which, if not common, is, at all events, sufficiently dis¬ 
tinctive and important to deserve the attention of the 

student of human nature.A remarkable book that adds 

to the reputation of its author.”— Speaker. 

“ These studies are amazingly clever; they abound, too, in 
descriptive touches of a high order of beauty .”—Daily News. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 371 pages, price 6s. 

AN EDUCATION. 

By FREDERIC CARREL. 

“Marked by a quality which leaves an impression of 
strength and restraint.A striking though sombre experi¬ 

ment .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ It is good for us all to read such books now and then, 
especially when they are written with the elegance, the 
fastidiousness, the delicacy of this one.” , 

Mr. Walk lxy in the J forming Leader. 

“ A singular book .”—Pall Mall Gcuette. 

“ We find that we are in the hands of a writer who, whilst 
daring to analyse a woman as candidly as a Frenchman, 
has a mind so elevated and a language so chasto that the 
most ardent seeker after pruriency must retiro in disorder. 

.Margaret stands for the pathos of woman ; she is almost 

an allegorical figure; as the exponent of a theory sho is 
triumphant; and she is a subtle rebuke to the New 
Woman.”— Realm. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, just ready, illustrated with 4 Portraits. 

SONIA KOVALEVSKY: 

BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

L Memoir. 

By A. C. IEFFLER (EDGREN), Duchessa di Cajanello. 

II. Reminiscences of Childhood in Russia. 

Written by HERSELF. 

Translated into English by LOUISE VON COSSEL. 

“ We are sure that it will be welcomed by the English 
reading public.”— Athenaeum. 

“Since the publication of the ‘Diary of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’no volume has excited the same interest as that 
now before us.”— Liberal. 

“ The English reader is admitted to unique insight into 
an extraordinary character and career, thereby, also, into 
the strange, distressful pathological conditions of modern 
Russia.”— Speaker. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price Is. 6d. per volume. 
Resumption of Periodical Issue. 

NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

VASARI’S LIVES of ITALIAN 

PAINTERS. Selected end Prefaced by HAVELOCK 
ELLIS. 

To be followed shortly by 

LAOOOON, and other PROSE WRIT- 

ING8 of LESSING. A..Now Translation, with an 
Introduction, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 

AH D 

PELLEAS and MELISANDA and 

THE SIGHTLESS. Twb Plays by MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 

London: WALTER SCOTT, Limitbd, 
Patkrnosteb Square. 


270,271, Strand, London. 


FOR THE TRAVELLING SEASON. 

NUTT’S CONVERSATION 

DICTIONARIES. 

Compiled by RICHARD JASCHKE. 

BNGLISH-FRENOH CONVERSATION Dic¬ 
tionary, with a Fronch-Engliah Vocabulary, and a 
List of the Regular and Irregular Verbs. 5*8 pp. 

ENGLISH-GERMAN OONVERSATION 

DICTIONARY, with a Gorman-Bngliah Vocabulary, 
and a Grammatical Appendix. 670 pp. 

ENGLISH - ITALIAN OONVERSATION 

DICTIONARY, with an Italian-English Vocabulary, a 
Grammatical Appendix, and a List of Common Street- 
Calls. 424 pp. 

Clearly printed on thin but opaque paper. Size 4J in. by 
3 in. Bound in flexible cloth, with rounded corners. Price 
ft. «d. each. 

Each volume is an invaluable combination of the Dic¬ 
tionary proper and the Phraso-Book. The information is 
arranged in such a way that it can be found “ in a trice.** 

NUTT’S PHONETIC SERIES 
OF DIALOGUE BOOKS. 

Compiled by HOWARD SWAN. 

COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. 4th Edition. Is. 
COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. Is. 0d- 
COLLOQUIAL ITALIAN. 2nd Edit. Is 6d. 

The merits of the above series, which have Won for it 
immediate and ever-increasing popularity, are: (a) the 
sentences are of a thoroughly practical nature, arranged 
simply and methodically ; (ft) the phonetic transcription is 
based on scientific principles, whilst at the same time it 
involves no departure from the ordinary value of letters or 
combinations of letters in the English language; (c) each 
volume contains a deal of valuable practical information for 
the traveller on the Continent; (d) the volumes are very 
legibly printed, strongly bound, and moderate in prioe. 

FOR TRAVELLERS IN SWITZERLAND. 

COLOURED VADE-MECUM to 

the ALPINE FLORA. For the Use of Tourists in 
Switserland. 170 Coloured Alpine Flowers, with..Text 
in English, French, and German, by L. SCHROTER 
and Professor Dr. C. SCHROTER. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 7a. 

The FLORA of SWITZERLAND. 

For the Use of Tourists and Field Botanists. By A. 
GREMLI. Translated from tho Fifth Edition by L. W. 
PAITSON. Crown 8vo, XXIV., 464 pp., cloth, 7 b. 0d. 
The Standard Alpine Flora. 


FOR TEE VISITOR TO TEE BROAD8. 

BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES 

of the NORFOLK BROADLAND. By P. H. EMER¬ 
SON. Demy 8vo, 120 pages, with 68 Illustrations, of 
which 18 are Full-Page Plates. In specially designed 
linen covors, 16s. 

Some Press Notices. 

“No more delightful book oould be chosen With whiflh to dally 
among the reed beds in the coming summer. ’ 

Her. M. O. WatHihs in the Academe 
“ We have not seen a more tempting book for the library of a country 
house for many a day.”—8ir H. Howortu in the Pali Mall Gazette. 

“Contains many graphio descriptions of wild life, some of whtah 
have ircrliaps never been surpassed in picturesque, vigorous treat¬ 
ment. — Daily NeW$. 

“ A jov for ever to the naturalist,"— 1 orkthirt Pott. 

“ Really valuable."— Bookman. 

“Wide and detailed range of knowledge of all things pertaining to 
the life of the Norfolk Broad lands."— East Anotian Daily Timtt. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ON ENGLISH LAGOONS. Being 

an Account of the Voyage of Two Amateur Wherrymen 
on Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and Broads. Demy 8vo, 
300 pp., 18 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Some Press Notioes. 

“ An exquisite word-painter ."—Country Gentleman. 

“ A capital holiday book. — Sketch. 

“ Keen artistic perception."— Nature. 

“ A naturalist of the most valuable kind."—3lar. 

“ Most delightful book."—Speaker. 

“ Wonderful word pictures. '—Pithing Gazelle. 

“ Instinct with cheery audacity and keen observation." 

Daily CAroatm. 

“ Deserves a place in the library of every student of nature.” 

Liverpool rod. 

“ Abounds with idylls as simple and true as a good Greek epigram.** 
__ Manchetler Guardian. 

A FRANCONIAN OITY: 

ROTHENBURG OB DER TAUBER. By Mrs. E. 
SLADEN. Without Illustrations, 6d. With Illustra¬ 
tions, Is. 

♦** Rothenburg is, perhaps, the most perfectly preserved 
mediaeval city now existing, and a perfect treasure-house 
to the student of history and archaeology.” 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1895. 

No. 1214, New Seriei. 

Tub Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 
By S. H. Batcher. (Macmillans.) 

Headers of Prof. Butcher’s 8ome Aspects of 
the Greek Genius 'will have looked forward 
to the fuller discussion of Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry, which was promised when the 
eeeay on the Poetics was withdrawn from 
the second edition of that work. The 
promise has now been fulfilled by the 
publication of an octavo volume, containing 
a revised text of the Poetics, with critical 
notes, accompanied by an English transla¬ 
tion, and followed by eleven explanatory 
and critical essays on the subject-matter 
of the book, Since the appearance of 
Tyrwhitt’s edition in 1794, no English 
scholar has undertaken an independent 
revision of the text of the Poetics. The 
present editor has the advantage of a cen¬ 
tury of German criticism, which enables 
him to avoid fruitless experiments, if 
it has not established quite satisfac¬ 
tory results. He steers a middle course 
between the rashness of Susemihl’s con¬ 
jectures, and Vahlen’s adherence, which 
“ borders on superstition,” to the Parisian 
MS. commonly regarded as the original of 
all other existing authorities for the text. 
Advantage, of course, is taken of the 
collateral evidence supplied by the Arabic 
version, edited by Prof. MargoUouth, which 
throws light upon many points of detail in 
the original text, though it fails to supply 
the omissions which constitute the cum 
difficulty in ascertaining the whole of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. The text is accom¬ 
panied by a translation of great merit, 
which succeeds in combining fidelity to the 
original with a dearness of style to which 
Aristotle’s careless, elliptical sentences do 
not pretend. The editor has acted very 
wisely in not encumbering his text with 
a running commentary. The translation 
dispenses him from the perpetual dis¬ 
cussions of the meaning or history of 
particular phrases, which too often dis¬ 
tract a reader’s attention from the drift 
of the argument; while the essays afford 
him ample opportunity of dwelling on 
the most important points in the subject- 
matter of the book, and entering into de¬ 
tailed discussion of such knotty topics as 
and Stavoia and the famous KaOapoK. 
It would be waste of time to refute, or even 
to enumerate, the false interpretations of 
the definition of tragedy which have sprung 
from a misapprehension of this important 
term. Milton done, of the earlier critics, 
divined in a measure Aristotle’s true mean¬ 
ing ; which Beraays, in his publications of 


[ 1857 and 1880, was the first to establish 
on scientific grounds. All the recent com¬ 
mentators are under an obligation to Ber- 
nays, and adopt his substitution of the 
medical for the sacrificial interpretation of 
Ka0ap<m. Prof. Butcher, however, is led, 
by a more minute study of the language 
of Galen and other medical writers, to 
differ from Beraays in the exaot trans¬ 
lation of the words rrjv riitv toiovtidv 
Tra(h)parwv Kadapoiv. KaOapon with the 
genitive is found in a twofold con¬ 
struction. In the first, the genitive denotes 
the noxious thing removed; in the second, 
it denotes the person or thing relieved by 
its removal. Beraays’ rendering, .“the 
alleviating discharge of these emotions,” 
implies the first construction; Prof. Butcher 
adopts the second, and holds that the 
passions of pity and fear in the beholder 
are chastened and raised from their original 
egoistic state to a closer sympathy with the 
universal human fate, the proper subject 
of tragedy, through the purging away 
of the baser element in them, h-vm/, 
the selfish pain inseparable from these 
passions in the individual experience. The 
grammatical evidence brought forward in 
support of this view is strong in itself; but 
the real importance of the interpretation 
lies in its harmony with some of the chief 
tendencies of Aristotle’s philosophy : his 
theory of poetry as a representation of the 
universal, wherein, he says elsewhere, it is 
more philosophical than history; and his 
main line of reply to the arguments of 
Plato. Less prone to extremes than the 
ascetic Plato, Aristotle would not suppress 
or purge away the emotions. . Plato 
found fault with poetry for feeding and 
watering the emotions when it ought to 
starve them. Aristotle replies by asserting 
their right to recognition as a legitimate 
part of the complete nature of man, and 
shows how tragedy works not indeed a 
moral, but an aesthetic reformation, by 
purging away the baser element in them. 
Indirectly, too, this is a reply to another 
Platonic depreciation of the art, the in¬ 
clusion in the “ Philebus ” of the pleasure 
of tragedy among the impure or mixed 
leasures, with an alloy of pain. The pain 
eing removed in the process of KaOapaK, 
the pleasure asserts its chum to rank among 
the pure. 

Aristotle, honestly read, is his own best 
commentator. It is one of the chief merits 
of Prof. Butcher as a critic, that he takes a 
wide survey of the Aristoteleian philosophy, 
and brings other texts to check the frag¬ 
mentary treatise on poetry which has come 
down to US. ticairros Kpivtl KaXun ayiviMTKtt, 
Kal tovtuiv carrlv ayaOos Kpirrjs • Koff txairrov 
apa o Trtira.i8tvp.ivo 1 ;, airXSs 8’ o irtpi irdv 
irciraui8tvp.ivos. The scholar who knows his 
Poetics well has a claim to be heard; but a 
knowledge of the Ethics, Politics, Rhetonc, 
and even of the Physics, is a still better 
equipment for the critic, and a safe¬ 
guard against narrowness of view. All 
the old threadbare doctrines, . which 
have done their best to bring Aristotle’s 
name into discredit, arise from two faults in 
his exponents—an exclusive preoccupation 
with a single phrase, to the neglect of con¬ 
text and of illustrative passages; and a 


wilful or unconscious tendency to read into 
Aristotle’s statements what, in the critic’s 
opinion, he ought to have stated. Some 
extraordinary instances of these failings are 
noticed in the chapter on the dramatic 
unities. Aristotle’s irtiparai, “ endeavours,” 
is lightly transformed by Corneille into doit, 
“ must ”; and a hard and fast doctrine of 
the unity of time, deduoed from this, be¬ 
comes a text by which every existing or 
possible tragedy shall be tried. 

“ It was gravely observed by Roger Bacon that 
‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in philosophy 
that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ After 
the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole 
field of literature. Every well-constructed 
tragedy, ancient or modem, was supposed to 
square with the rules of the Poetics. Where 
the facts of literary history refused to adjust 
themselves to the text, the meaning of the 
text was strained or explained away, till the 
original rules were not unfrequently forced to 
bear the very sense they were designed to 
excl ude. So far was the infallibility of Aris¬ 
totle carried, that on one occasion Daoier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator who 
had ventured to find an inconsistency between 
a passage of the Poetics and Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple 
reductio ad absurdum. ‘ As if Divinity and the 
Holy Scriptures oould ever be contrary to the 
sentiments of Nature on whioh Aristotle founds 
his judgments.’ ” 

Nowadays we are as little. likely to 
regard the Stagyrite as infallible as to 
fly with Ramus to the other extreme, 
and maintain that everything he said 
was false. But, granting that he was 
prevented by a limited experience, and the 
prejudices of his race and his age, from 
forming a theory of poetry or of fine 
art in general sufficiently liberal to satisfy 
the modern mind, we cannot fail to recog¬ 
nise, with Prof. Butcher, the sanity and 
common-sense of his criticism as a whole, 
and to find in it much that must always 
remain of permanent value and interest. 
He was most modern, least fettered by the 
orthodox Greek tradition, in his rejection of 
the old didactic tendency to make the pur¬ 
pose of fine art primarily moral, not 
aesthetic. Here, as in his doctrine of 
“ Imitation,” he was fundamentally at 
variance with Plato, and stood on much 
firmer ground. How much more noble 
than Plato’s treatment of art as mere 
semblance and illusion opposed to reality 
is Aristotle’s conception of. it as the 
expression of a higher reality, the uni¬ 
versal element in human life or in the 
world around us, under forms manifest to 
sense. He grasped and stated, with a dear¬ 
ness and vigour not yet surpassed, art’s 
independence of the laws which bind the 
merely particular, and the superiority of 
poetical truth, whioh satisfies the utmost 
demands of the reason, to empirical truth 
as it occurs in history or in daily life. 
Occurs! The word was written at random, 
but it is significant and just. What is true 
in poetry does not occur ■■ it is the. essential, 
sought out from the chaos of indifferent 
trifles, combined and set for ever in its 
logical, necessary order. 

The craftsman, as well as the critic of 
literature, may profit by the precepts—I 
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trill not add, by the practice—of Aristotle. The addresses fall into two classes: some under the form of a cat; and still the story 

Agreeing now with Plato, he emphasises the purely historical, “ The Empire of Charles grew. 

necessity of organic structure: the begin- the Great and his Successors,” “Anagni,” Setting aside these charges of witchcraft, 
ning, the middle, and the end, the Just and “The Suppression of the Knights &c., there remain two: that of sodomy, and 

proportion of whole and parts, the avoid- Templars”; and others literary and the denial of Christ in the initiation. 


mug, the middle, and the end, the just 
proportion of whole and parts, the avoid¬ 
ance of episodes in literature. It is a 
lesson whicn we Englishmen in particular 


polemical, “ Founders of Beligions,’ 
lesson which we Englishmen in particular History of Beligious Freedom, &c. A few the former crime, and that there was 
might ponder with advantage to ourselves, of the latter are of very small value—the absolutely no evidence to support it except 
It is the want of “ plan,” if we will believe views of Dr. Dollinger on “ The Part taken the inexplicable confession of Uolay, we 
Flaubert, a qualified and candid critic, by North America in Literature,” for in- may safely dismiss it; but the other charge 
which makes English literature so unpalat- stance. The subject was one upon which, demands a fuller examination. It seems to 


Setting aside these charges of witchcraft, 
&c., there remain two: that of sodomy, and 
the denial of Christ in the initiation. 
Bemembering the strictness of the Buie on 
the former crime, and that there was 


Flaubert, a 
which makes 


the inexplicable confession of Uolay, we 


able to the “ Latin ” mind: the parts are if we may say it with the greatest respect, 
often admirable, while the whole u strictly he was a less competent judge, from age, 


no whole at all. Mvdos should come before literary training, and knowledge, than the from 
A«£is, the plot, the plan, the subject, before poorest hack that writes to-day ; and those Islam 
the fine writing: that is the gist of Matthew responsible for this publication would have bility. 
Arnold’s Preface to the first edition of his done well to omit it altogether. It is rearm 


may safely dismiss it; but the other charge 
demands a fuller examination. It seems to 
form the ground for the popular belief in 
“ some mysterious oooult learning imported 
from the East through intercourse with 
Islam”—a belief whioh overtasks credi¬ 
bility. The Order of the Temple was not 
recruited, like the Friars, from the Uni- 


Poems ; and the lesson is as much needed obvious that his mind was made up on the versities, but from knights who had passed 

_•_ toco • xV. J -A A •-i.il. .1 iL* J___J Ik.x iL* _ • il _ J A _ mL.. 


now as in 1853, dr in the days of Aristotle. 


“What distinguishes the artist from the mere w Z- i- 

amateur,” says Goethe, “is Architedonice in 6o PWi sistory, and ecOEOmics whi 
the highest sense: that power of execution grown up in America, to say nolMng of its 
which oreates, forms, and constitutes; not the literature of fiction. 

profoundness of single thoughts, not the The serious interest of the book, however, 


Subject thirty years ago, and that nothing years in the studies of arms. They joined 
ever revealed to him the school of philo- the order in youth as the other Orders of the 
Sophy, history, and economics which has time were joined, and in many cases their 
grown up in America, to say nothing of its leaders were unable to write. Where, then, 
literature of fiction. was the opportunity for occult learning ? 

The serious interest of the book, however, Further, the date at which these doctrines 


richness of imagery, not the abundance of rests in the historical studies, treating of the entered the Order must be traced—Pruts 
illustration.” growth of the Papal claim to the obedience puts it at 1220. How is it possible that doc- 

That is pure Aristotelianism; and it is the of the Civil Power. The essay on Charle- trines denying Christianity were held at 


Addrestts on Hittorical andlAUrary SufycU. . the way that transaction was represented, initiation. We give, however, full credence 
D ^ Uuiger - It might; perhaps, be hinted that Dr. to the statement that it wu a mere lip 

lated by Margaret Warre. (John DoUbagM read Vincent de Beauvais a little denial; and we look upon it as one of those 


Iavp bust.t. Dodqson. welcome to students from having been so and bearing in mind that the examinations 
long unattainable. It examines the real were made under torture, we are forced to 

- — nature of the transaction by which Charles the conclusion that in a few cases the denial 

, ... „ ,. , became Emperor, and the gradual change of Christ formed part of the ceremony of 

a ^ subject*. w that transaction was represented. initiation. We give, however, full credence 


Murray.) 


Dollinger read Vincent de Beauvais a little denial; and we look upon it as one of those 
carelessly; but no one can do justice to his tests evolved from the dark imagination of 


Dollingbb to the younger among us is immense reading who has not tried to some martinet bigot, resolved to elevate 


hardly 


to the middle-aged he follow him over the ground, 
stands out as the central figure of the The most interesting 


blind obedience to the highest rank of 
un- virtues. In any other case It is difficult to 
the explain why, in case of refusal, the candi- 
jret date was still accepted. 

; in It is more difficult to assign a satisfactory 


learned its importance. It is well trans- opinion that the Templars were completely isation of government; yet the Hospitallers, 
lated, in spite of two or three cumbrous innocent of the charges brought against whom he left entirely unmolested, were 
expressions, and has very few misprints, them is of value, especially in Germany; organised in the same way, and were nearly 
We have only noticed one (p. 172), where but it cannot be said that he has added as wealthy. It is almost inconceivable that 
1730 is given as the date of a twelfth anything either in the nature of proof or Philip should have destroyed the Order for 
century writer. On the other hand, the argument to the case, as it stands: indeed, the sake of the stock of ready money and 
press-work is extremely careless, and he seems on several occasions to understate bullion it held in reserve for the long- 
“ dropped ” letters abound: eg., pp. 84, 93, it. Take the oase of the “ Secret Statutes ” expected crusade, and for loans to Christian 
95, 103, 110, 168, &o. 


it. Take the oase of the “ Secret Statutes ” expected crusade, and for loans to Christian 
of the Order. He tells us of the “ literary princes about to join it; yet Philip was in 
men in Germany who think that these sore straits, and had issued false money in 


The volume consists of addresses given on men in Germany who think that these sore straits, and had issued false money in 
various occasions between 1862 and 1889, pretended secret statutes, containing all the his distress. He may, too, have expected 
and one of them has been translated before imputed abominations, must still be hidden that the lands would revert to him, or that 
—the lecture on “ Universities, Past and somewhere, and who diligently rummage he would have charge of them for some 
Present,” delivered in 1866. We need the libraries for them ”; but he does not time. A flood of light is thrown upon the 


he would have charge of them for some 
time. A flood of light is thrown upon the 


not say much of this address; its interest is show that the Buie itself was essentially a statecraft of the time by the study of the 
over. The history of the Medieval Univer- secret one, that the brothers never knew numerous treatises “ de regimine princi- 
sity contained in it is a sketch of the more of it than immediately concerned them- pum ” of the time, and especially of that 
slightest order ; our English institutions are selves, and that there were no more than written by Gilles of Borne (Aegidius 
described as they existed in the “ fifties,” two or three perfect copies of it. The story Colonna), for Philip himself when he was 
Thomas Arnold being taken as the typical of the idol’s head, too, has been accounted a youth of fourteen. In such a study we 
teacher of history. Of the fuller account for by the relic of St. Euphemia, found in come on the strength and weakness of the 
of the German Universities we can only say the Temple at Paris; and the accounts of medieval mind. On the one side, deep 
that we have not always had the good its appearance at other places in subsequent thoughtand acute reasoning; on the other, a 
fortune to recognise in their students that examinations may be readily ascribed to policy seemingly incapable of providing fox 

which Dr. Dollinger regards as one of their the torture. The whole story of these more than the next move. Bearing this in 

unique and inimitable characteristics: “ the charges is wonderful—in one preceptory a mind, we are driven to adopt the oontem- 
modeety that shows itself in a correct grey tom-cat came into the room and sat porary explanation of avarice, adopted by 

estimate of their own work, and in a down; soon after the inquisitors find in Dante, as the only satisfactory one open to 

moderating self-restriction.” another traces of the worship of Satan us. 
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The essay on Anagni deals with the final 
scene of the quarrel Detween Philip le Bel 
and the Pope. Here we think Dr. Dollinger 
does not leave sufficient play to chance. 
He says: “In March, 1303, Nogaret was 
sent by King Philip to Italy, with secret 
orders to apprehend the Pope, and oonvey 
him to France, that he might be deposed by 
a General Council.” This is far too strong 
a statement, such evidence as there is being 
all the other way. Baudouin has recently 
published a letter of Philip, dated March 26, 
1303, to the city of Panders, which goes to 
show that Nogaret only went into Italy to 
discuss questions carefully laid down before¬ 
hand ; and, looking at all the circumstances, 
one is forced to the conclusion that it was 
only when he found that he could get no 
definite reply that he determined on the use 
of force. As Baudouin points out, Philip 
wanted to use the authority of the Church, 
not to destroy it; and, moreover, he knew too 
well its strength, since even in France he 
had not been able to prevent two of his 
most faithful bishops, Aegidius Aycelin and 
Aegidius Colonna, from obeying Boniface’s 
summons to Borne. 

Looking back over the volume, we are 
irresistibly reminded of the words with 
which Dr. Dollinger doses this essay, and 
which may be in turn applied to himself with 
some modifications by future historians: 

“ The great fault of the chroniclers of the 
Mi d d le Agee is, that they readily represent and 
colour events that excite their sympathy and 
imaginatio n, in accordance with their own 
preconceived idea of the way the persons oon- 
oerned were likely to have acted under the 
given circumstances.’’ 

Bobert Steele. 


Livingstone in Africa. By the Hon. Boden 
Noel. (Ward & Downey.) 

The poetry of the late Boden Noel seems at 
last to be finding new readers. It is curious, 
and very sad, that work enthusiastically 
admired by such men as Sainte-Beuve and J. 
A Symonds should still lack the audience it 
deserves. When one considers the thought 
and the manner of his poems, however, a 
partial explanation of the long delayed recog¬ 
nition is revealed. For Noel, with his whole 
heart in his work, his profound and often 
intricate musing, striving to find therein 
adequate expression, could never have been, 
and probably never will be, a popular poet. 
He expressed always in his verses the 
masterful strength of real passion, real 
suffering, and noble joy, but also grave 
doubts and philosophical reasonings. Hi a 
poetry was of the head no less than 
of the heart. Work that exhales no 
simulated feelings, nor aims at scoring 
cheap successes, requires more of an effort 
than the lazy reader is inclined to make. 
But there was ever one quality that should 
have tended to popularity, dominating and 
permeating througn everything of his in¬ 
vention. That quality is sympathy with 
and love for “ail sorts and conditions of 
men”: the strong affection and pity that 
only comes of intimate knowledge. His 
honor of cruelty and wrong more than once 


stung him, the gentle and sensitive, into 
angry and bitter invective; and his satirical 
poems are painful reading. The same 
feelings, however, turned into a happier 
channel, caused him to write much of his 
best work. Believing, as he did, that 
all good writing was inspired by a good 
object, he strove to stir others by his sing¬ 
ing to an enthusiasm for deeds worm 
doing, for thoughts honest, courteous, and 
dean. He was an eager worker, in 
his own way, among his fellows for their 
good, utilising his admirable gifts for the 
encouragement of the weary and down¬ 
trodden. 

Heroic sympathy with the weak and 
poor is conspicuously the motive of 
Livingstone in Africa. Probably for this 
reason Noel often spoke of it as his beet 
work, and certainly the character of the 
great explorer was very dear to him. But 
the poem, though far horn being equal to 
his finest efforts, does claim a unique and 
worthy place among the semi-didaotic poems 
of our time. Its re-publioation, suggested 
doubtless by the daily increasing interest in 
things African, should go far to advance 
the dead poet’s fame. Mias Hickey con¬ 
tributes a short but scholarly preface, 
excellent alike in sense and spirit. She 
reminds the reader that the volume indudes 
a cycle of nine poems, originally printed in 
Songs of the Height* and Seeps ; and as she 
justly says in estimating the value of the 
book, “ all who know Mr. Boden Noel will 
remember the special attraction he found 
in strong, simple nature, whose expression 
is rather in deeds than in words. ’ Her 
comments on the use the poet made of the 
materials to his hand are hdpful, critical, 
interesting. 

Whosoever knows Noel’s work will not 
need to be reminded of the oooasional 
roughness of the metre; he who has yet to 
read it needs to be warned. Though no 
man put more of himself into his work, or 
laboqred to render it perfeot more zeal¬ 
ously, he did at times fail conspicuously to 
give it the grace and even dignity his 
themes required. But these blemishes, 
aggressive and unfortunate, are not very 
frequent. For the most part the blank 
verse of Livingstone in Africa is of amazing 
stateliness, full of music and colour; the 
lapses into rhyme well-timed and generally 
effective. It were hard to find a finer 
passage of its kind than that in the last 
canto, telling of the bearing by his native 
followers of the explorer’s body towards the 
sea: 


“ Behold them winding over hill and plain, 

In storm, in sunshine, calm, and hurricane ! 

And it they may not hide what thing they 
bear. 

Men banish them with horror and wild fear, 

Far from all human dwelling; nor will feed; 
Nor furnish aught to fill their bitter need; 
Assailing them with hindering word and deed. 
But though the burden may not wake to 
cheer, 

The Hero Spirit hovers very near: 

Upon them rests the holy Master’s power: 

His soul before them moves a mighty tower! 
They, and the body, rest beneath the stars 
Or mooned ghostly-rainbow’d cloudy bars; 

Until at length they hear the sounding sea 
In all the grandeur of Eternity! 

A solemn, strange, a holy caravan 

When was the like thereof beheld by man f ” 


Striking passages happen on nearly every 
page i 

“ Africa! vast immeasurable void, 

• • • • 

No lynx-eyed perie-affronting pioneer 
Sinoe the beginning, until yesterday, 

Dare violate thy sultry somnolence, 

Couch’d, a grim lion m thine ancient lair: ” 

and felicitous descriptions: 

“ Lo! in dusk offings of ensanguined seas 
At sunset doth the torpid slaver droop 
Her guilty sail.” 

Scattered throughout the poem, too, are 
exquisite touches of a most tender nature i 
as, for example, that half whimsical, wholly 

S athetic thought of Livingstone’s, when he 
reams of watching his sons’ sons at their 
games: 

“ their little ones 

Flay, like a last dear dawn, around our age.” 
How aptly phrased, too, is the character of 
the man himself, who 

“ Lent a large heart to small perplexities, 

And simple tales of hourly human woe.” 

Barely is work of this strenuous and 
thoughtful manner wrought for us. The 
poet too often despises the thinker, the 
thinker is not always a poet. But the poet 
who can think creates the work of the more 
enduring excellence. A penalty is exacted, 
though, and a heavy one; for if the result 
is imperishable, it has to tarry long in 
obscurity. Luokily, when once read with 
deoent respect and perseveranoe it is not 
easily forgotten, and the desire to re-read 
will be strong upon us not seldom. To 
Miss Hiokey and to the publishers, there¬ 
fore, unfeigned thanks are due. Livingstone 
in Africa is not only the work of a man 
skilled in scholarship, wise in travel, and of 
a brave and gentle heart, but also, judged 
by any standard you choose, of one who 
was chiefly a poet. 

Pbbcy Addleshaw. 


“Heroes of the Nations.” — Julian, Phil¬ 
osopher and Emperor. By Alice Gardner, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Can he be a “ Hero of the Nation ” who 
sets himself against its tendency and origin¬ 
ates nothing ? For Julian 

“ was not a successful initiator; rather he was 
one who endeavoured to hold back the ohief 
movement of his day and to prevent the dis¬ 
appearance of what was old and vanishing; he 
founded no new institutions, though he tried 
bravely to infuse new energy into those that 
remained; and he had no suooesaor.” 

To this question, which Miss Gardner’s book 
suggests continually to her readers, the 
answer is not difficult to find. Julian has 
such claim to being a hero as is involved in 
his dying in battle for a national quarrel. 
He u not the hero of rationalism, as 
Gibbon seems oddly to have thought; but 
he was the champion of what the old 
national religion of Hellas had in due time 
grown into, the champion of Hellenism 
against foreign beliefs which had no other 
forerunners or original foothold in his 
country than perhaps certain features of the 
Dionysos myth. That he was the champion 
of old things as against new, we hardly see 
as clearly as Miss Gardner seems to. Cor¬ 
rection of evils is not necessarily retrograde 
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motion; and his letters to the Senate and 
people of Athens, Sparta, and Oorinth, while 
their superscriptionnas a very old-fashioned 
flavour, were by no means out of date in 
their contents. To judge by the letter to 
the Athenians, they were all written to 
justify his attitude toward Constantins; 
their tone is the approved rhetorical tone of 
the age; their purpose is the purpose of the 
moment; and it would be bard to say to 
whom they could have been better nominally 
addressed. Of old-world politics we find 
really no trace in Julian. In his very brief 
reign he set himself to face the evils of the 
time and the enemy of the time; for aught 
that we can see, he was as autocratic as a 
new czar of Eussia; and his refusal to be 
called dominus (a point which Miss Gardner 
does not seem to mention) made no real 
difference. 

Ignoring, of course, certain sentimental 
twaddle, lately published in Paris, about 
Julian at the oourt of Constantins, and a 
recent attempt in England to make Julian 
out a persecutor of the saints in Bctne, 
Miss Gardner sets herself steadily to the 
business of depicting him as he really was. 
The account in Ammianus and the stout 
volume of Julian’s writings would alone 
furnish a good deal of material for this; 
and the task which has hitherto been found 
hardest by his biographers is that of so 
using the evidence as to make out a 
probable personality, constructed neque 
amort et tint odio. Miss Gardner is singu¬ 
larly fair in dealing with Julian, and— 
what is perhaps as hard—in dealing with 
Constantius as well. She has looked at 
Julian “ with minute,” certainly not “ with 
malevolent, attention,” and recognises his 
greatness of mind, his good intentions, and 
his difficulties. We had nearly written his 
insuperable difficulties; but his day was 
really too short for us to know whether he 
would have found the difficulties insur¬ 
mountable or not. We can only say that, 
while he showed remarkable practical 
ability, his environment was most unfavour¬ 
able. He had to rely largely on barbarian 
officers; he had few trained men of the old 
stocks; the natvie population was thin; Italy 
was not enlisted in his favour; between 
him and Christianity there could be no 
peace. The piety, too, of the people who 
yet held to the old gods was not to be relied 
on; all that Daphne could furnish, when 
the emperor went thither, was “a priest 
with one goose provided at his own expense.” 
The gravity of Julian might offend many 
who were not Christians. He was too 
austere for the Antiochenses. This was no 
fault in him: there are, it is to be hoped, 
few readers of the Academy who would not 
have been thought too austere at Antioch; 
but it was a difficulty. 

That Julian should in modern times be so 
severely examined shows into what good 
company his character brings him. We are 
disappointed if we think of him as untidy, 
or not tolerant in our newest fashion, or 
even losing his dignity, or less than per¬ 
fectly frank. But we are expecting too 
much: perfection is not common in the 
nineteenth century, and we must not look 
in the fourth century for perfection accord¬ 
ing to our ideas. Miss Gardner, in a striking 
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paper published some timeago in Macmillan’t, 
spoke of Julian as ‘‘a less dignified but 
more energetic M. Aurelius,” and to that 
opinion she Beems still to hold. But we 
cannot quite accept it. Julian was shaped 
a little less to our liking by his age and his 
race; but still the double clause is unjust to 
both of the emperors. The Maroomanni 
and the Quadi probably thought M. Aurelius 
quite energetic enough. As to dignity, 
Julian knew how to command. There are 
no foolish stories told of him, no Apoco- 
locyntosis mocked his memory. The Miso- 
pogon may be, as Gibbon said, “ a singular 
monument of the resentment, the wit, and 
the indiscretion of Julian,” but he is careful 
to add that it was a monument of his 
humanity also; and M. Aurelius, who 
banters himself on his skill in catching 
Sarmatians, might easily have written a 
Misopogon against himself too. 

We often miss the hand of Gibbon in 
reading modern accounts of Julian. It is 
not every one who can make us thrill when 
the new Augustus fearlessly plunges into 
the recesses of the Black Forest, and “ for 
many days the fate of Julian was unknown 
to the world.” But among the recent litera¬ 
ture Miss Gardner’s book will take a high 
place. It is the fruit of conscientious 
study, and it is honourably distinguished 
by its clearness, completeness, and general 
aocuracy. 

Franklin T. Eiohabds. 


“ Fub and Fbatheb” Skbies. —The Pheatant. 

(Longmans.) 

This is a delightful pendant to the two 
previous volumes on The Orouie and The 
Partridge which were lately issued by the 
same publishers. The natural history of 
the pheasant is entrusted to the Eev. H. A. 
Macpherson. After tracking the bird of 
the West to what its etymology suggests 
—the Fhasis—he dwells on the numerous 
Chinese and Japanese pheasants which have 
been introduced into England in recent 
times, and on the many hybrids which have 
sprung from these. In fact, the pure, 
ruddy, English pheasant is now very rarely 
found. In almost all coverts it has been 
superseded by some variety from the East, 
noticeable by its white-ringed neck and the 
general greenish tint of its plumage. This 
variableness of the birds and their pug¬ 
nacity are, in short, the chief characteristics 
of the phasianidae. We have known the 
versicolor pheasant, when kept in captivity, 
even kill its hens; and the hapless owner 
found that the best way to prevent quarrels 
was every now and then to deluge the 
would-be combatants from a watering-pot. 
In spite of all that has been written on 
poaching of late years, Mr. Macpherson’s 
chapter on it is excellent reading. 

Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley treats of the 
rearing, protection, and shooting of the 
pheasant, and it is needless to sa,y that his 
hints are always worth remembering. Most 
people will prefer his serious directions to 
the declamation of his chapter on “ Prince 
and Peasant; Peer and Pheasant.” His 
remarks on the right manner to flush phea¬ 
sants before a shooting party, and the 
statistics on the number of birds which 
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should be reared from a certain amount of 
eggs, are most useful. It is well for bad 
shots to know “ that the amount of the 
bag should not in pheasant shooting be the 
primary consideration.” It is not the wont 
of great landlords invariably to sell their 
game. The Prince of Wales sets a laudable 
example herein. Not one head of all the 
large amount of game annually shot at 
Sandringham is ever sold, “and many 
hundreds of people of all ranks can testify 
to the thoughtful kindness which prompts 
his Boyal Highness’s countless gifts.” Kind¬ 
liness is the salt which alone preserves the 
system of game protection from corruption. 
It is easy now at a certain expenditure to 
kill 2000 pheasants a day, while, the number 
of shootings where from 600 to 1000 form 
the day’s bag, are probably twenty times 
as numerous as they were, say, in 1865. 
Pheasant shooting to almost any extent has 
become a mere question of skill and money. 

Mr. Shand’s chapter on the “ Cookery of 
the Pheasant ” smacks of the sensible gour¬ 
mand throughout, and abounds in good 
stories ; while Mr. Thorbum’s pictures of 
birds are, as usual, admirable. This little 
volume is indispensable not only to every 
sportsman, but to every lover of the country. 

M. G. Watkins. 


The Land of Mist and Mountains. By Kath¬ 
arine Tynan Hinkson. (The Catholic 
Truth Society.) 

“ I’m fond o’ a’ gude female writers,” says the 
Shepherd in Nodes Ambrosianae. “ They’re a’ 
bonny, and every passage they write carries, as 
it ought to do, their feminitye alang wi’ ’t.” 

Those words come to one’s thoughts as one 
reads Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s new book. 
The “ feminitye ” in it is its leading charac¬ 
teristic. Only “ gude female writers ” pen 
passages like these: 

“ It was one of the soft spots in her somewhat 
austere character that she took thought about 
her gowns, and was girlishly willing to discuss 
chiffons with a much younger and more trivial 
woman.” ...” Jimmy was a little old man, 
rosy and cheerful, with a kindly, crackling 
laugh ” . . . ” What are relics but as dried 
rose-leaves whose fragrance is piteous ? ” . . . 
“ Her ladyship was one of an emigration com¬ 
mittee, whioh delighted in the questionable 
benevolenoe of sending away the youth of 
Ireland to build up America.” . . . “Both 
were anarchists of a crude and harmless type. 
Considering they agreed, it was extraordinary 
how many arguments they had.” 

The writing is not always at this pitch of 
excellence. It is even here and there marred 
by curious lapses in grammar and construc¬ 
tion. The following will be considered Irish 
to a fault: “ Bridget’s grandmother sat by 
the fire, stirring a pot of Indian meal which 
was boiling on tne embers with a long 
stick.” Not even invested with the piquant 
quality of being Irish are such slipshod 
sentences as these: 

“There was some gay crockery on the red- 
painted dresser, and some coloured prints of 
saints on the wall.” “ Her Ladyship used 
to occasionally stop her carriage at Mrs. 
Doran's door, and display with pride to her 
English friends the cottage and the handsome 
lads, whom she liked to think were shown off by 
her benefactions.” “ Many a one remembered 
their doubts.” 
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Again, auoh an Irishism as the following is 
of the things in the book that will jar on 
some: 

“ He was a very human old saint, who liked 
his pipe and a read of the newspaper.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Hinkson can write 
the Anglo-Irish dialect very charmingly; 
witness the following speech which she pats 
into the lips of an old man who is asked 
what a certain shrew had been like in her 
youth: 

"Och, the very moral of what she is to¬ 
day. A olane, industrious woman, bnt hard 
and stand-off, and wid never a bit of pity in 
the four bones of her. Sore, she was gettin’ 
purty hardy whin she pnt her comethur on 
Jimmy, an’ more betoken it was because her 
timper had drnv another man from her that 
she took Jimmy, poor daoent man.” 

More of this sort of thing would be very 
acceptable. In fact, a great fault in the 
book is that it is lacking m dialogue. Very 
dolorous it is also. “ I feel,” says the con¬ 
science-smitten writer in one place, “ that 
this is an almost unpardonably melancholy 
story and, in another, “ I fear this is but 
a dreary little narrative, in which a wind 
of death and parting sighs lonely.” In yet 
another story we learn with dismay regard¬ 
ing a cheery greybeard, “the old fellow 
had his tragedy”; and the story which 
doses the volume is one of ‘ ‘ a great sorrow.” 
It seems that these stories appeared in the 
first instance in various periodicals; and 
some of us who are jealous for Mrs. Hink- 
son’s fame will not applaud the re-issue of 
them in book form. Their substance is of 
the sb’ghtest; and, though the language is 
here and there beautiful, at times even 
rising to something akin to poetry, as in 
this description of an Irish (is it really 
Irish ?) countryside—“ The way lay over a 
couple of hills and glens, and wen straight 
down the mountain-side to the golden 
pastures which are the setting to the 
sapphire hills”—yet it must be conceded 
that, as a whole, these sketches are unworthy 
of one who could write so exquisitely of the 
land of mist and mountains as at an earlier 
date Mrs. Hinkson did in lines of which 
these are some; 

“ All in the April morning, 

April airs were abroad ; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Fasted me by on the road. 

“ The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road ; 

All in the April evening 
I thought on the Lamb of God. 

“ The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human cry; 

I thought of the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 

“ Up In the blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastures are sweet....” 

That is written in Mrs. Hinkson’s own 
language, which is not prose, but poetry. 
Perhaps she only could have written 
that, and perhaps full twenty others could 
have written the stories which form the 
subject of this paper. These stories, all of 
which are delicately religious, are brought 
out in a charming style which shows mat 
among publishing firms, as among other 
bodies, imitation Is allowed to be the sin- 
cerest flattery. The proof-reader has done 


his work well, but not so well that a 
somewhat comical misprint has escaped 
notice. A poor man’s dog is being de¬ 
scribed : “ Pincher was a relic of Jimmy’s 
bachelorhood, a half-bred Irish terror of 
phenomenal roughness, wisdom, and good¬ 
nature.” There are Irish terrors and Irish 
terriers, but only the last-named are, 
generally speaking, considered to be, under 
certain conditions, half-bred. 

Elsa D’Estbsbi Keeling. 


BIW NOVELS. 

Michael Daunt. By the Author of “Dr. 
Edith Bomney.” In 3 vole. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

In Deacon's Orders , and Other Stories. By 
Walter Besant. (Chatto & Wmdus.) 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank 
B. Stockton. (Oassells.) 

The Salt of the Earth. By Philip Lafargue. 
(Constable.) 

Told on the Pagoda. By Mimosa. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Dilemmas. By Ernest Dowson. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

At the Helton Arms. By Evelyn Sharp. 
(John Lane.) 

Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband. By Bichard 
Marsh. (Heinemann.) 

It is the pleasure and duty of true knights 
to give place to ladies; and though we might 
have put In Deacon’s Orders (which, by the 
way, was published just before Sir Walter 
BeBant’a dubbing) in front on another 
occasion, the author of “ Dr. Edith Bomney ” 
claims first place now. Moreover, she 
supplies our only three-decker: a fact suffi¬ 
ciently incredible to a reviewer only a short 
time ago, that of eight novels before him all 
but one should be single volumes and four 
of the seven collections of short tales! 
Moreover, Michael Daunt , is not only 
a three-decker, but a three-decker of 
very respectable build, equipment, and 
weight of metal. There is nothing new¬ 
fangled about it; it is of the good old 
domestio kind. Michael Daunt, a rising 
painter of small means and no particular 
extraction, meets and marries Agnes 
Baymond, a daughter of the squirearchy. 
The match is very much more than a 
caprice on both sides. But Michael’s slightly 
Bohemian ways and his indifference to 
debt disturb Agnes; her inability to take or 
tolerate his own points of view revolts 
Michael; and at last, accidents of various 
kinds aiding, the pair are brought to the 
verge of a permanent breach through a sort 
of bewitchment of the artist by a person 
who, as the reader sees dearly enough from 
the first, has not the slightest intention of 
bewitching him at all. No more need be said 
about the plot. The execution is good: for the 
firsttwovolumesat least decidedly good. The 
only objections we can make are that Mr. 
Mainwaring, the good artist Julian’s volatile 
papa, is a little too much of a mixture of 
Mr. Turveydrop and Harold Skimpole; that 
Julian’s own interferences, though excel¬ 
lently meant, are rather dangerous playings 
at Providence; and that the character of 


Michael Daunt, if not in itself inconsistent 
(for art and womankind will undoubtedly 
make donkeys of us all), is not made wholly 
probable. But these things hurt the two 
first volumes very little, and do not seriously 
damage the third. 

In Sir Walter Besant’s book the title- 
story, as is not always the case, is also the 
best. Not that it is exactly a story; and we 
are not sure that the author would not have 
done well to omit the love interest which 
gives it its principal claim to that title. For 
we do not see enough of Margaret Gholmeley 
quite to aooount for her infatuation for Paul 
Leighan. That women have rather a fancy 
for scoundrels—especially for scoundrels of 
two classes, those who beat them and those 
(the worse variety) who sponge on them, 
and allow themselves to be protected and 
generally mothered—is most true. But it 
is necessary to see the beginning of this 
kind of liaison to believe in it. On the other 
hand, the sketch, or rather the life-history, 
of Paul Leighan (or Samuel Canning) him- 


there may be passages here and there 
which would be better away. The other 
pieces are slighter in substance, but 

5 feasant: some of them with that touch of 
iablerie whioh the author affects now and 
then. “ The Equal Woman ” has, perhaps, 
points that one may secretly chuckle at, but 
more with which one must openly laugh. 
“ In Quarantine Island,” one of the 
slightest, is also one of the beat. “ In Three 
Weeks ” has a very grim end. But suppose 
the young man had brought an action for 
breach of promise of marriage (damages 
£80,000) against the young woman ? 
For once, a male plaintiff in that action 
would have stood a good chance. 

Mr. Stockton has tried many kinds of 
novel, and has been more or lees suc¬ 
cessful in almost all. If we do not 
think that he has been quite so suooess- 
ful in The Adventures of Captain Horn 
as in some others, we can eeoape the 
reproach which is sometimes levelled at 
critics by hastening to give reasons for the 
opinion. The book is a buried-treasure 
story; and the buried treasure, though not 
actually secured, is discovered before the 
reader has read more than a very few 
pages. Now this, we venture to think, 
almost inevitably dulls the interest. We 
always know that the hero will get the 
treasure—even Mr. Haggard, in The People 
of the Mist, did not dare to refuse us the one 
star-ruby, though the others were “ muffed ” 
—but we do not know exaetly what it is, or 
if we do, we do not know exactly where it 
is. When the gold of the Incas is in 
your grasp, if not yet actually in your bank, 
at p. 84 it is impossible that the edge of 
appetite and curiosity should not be a little 
taken off. Still, this may not so strike every¬ 
body ; and there are plenty of adventures 
left for Captain Horn after he had inad¬ 
vertently kicked a fever, and so emptied a 
lake, and so found gold to the amount of 
many millions, “clamped” like potatoes, 
only in a stone mouna, not a straw-and- 
earth one. And nothing that Mr. Stockton 
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writes can be otherwise than agreeably 
written. 

The folk who say that prefaces are always 
mistakes will derive great encouragement 
from Mr. Philip Lafargue’s. There was no 
need for any preface at all, except a few 
lines giving, if the author thought proper, 
the dates and original appearances of his 
stories. Instead of which he has thought 
proper to talk of Degeneration and Herr 
Nordau and other things, which to-day are 
(or rather yesterday were), and to-morrow 
will be cast, if they have not been cast 
already, into places less honourable than 
the oven. Except in the first, or title- 
story (the hero of which is, indeed, 
a sort of degenerate, and, inasmuch 
as he is an impossible one, neither the 
salt of the earth, nor the sugar, nor the 
slag thereof), there is no particular degenera¬ 
tion in any of Mr. Lafargue’s subjects or 
stories. They are, on the contrary, good 
stories and good subjects enough: the 
former very nicely written, the latter very 
tolerably selected. Mr. Lafargue (as, in¬ 
deed, that unlucky preface lets the world 
know) has a little nonsense in him, but not 
much; and although he holds himself out 
for a fogey, he is probably young. The 
nonsense, like other forms of literary fusel 
oil, will probably change itself iato good 
stuff enough in time. Indeed, it is not 
very bad stuff as it is. 

The very brief book of veiy good 
Burmese tales, or fables, or legends, or what 
you like, which calls itself Told in the 
Pagoda, and purports to be written aason- 
antly by Mimosa, may be heartily recom¬ 
mended. The first two numbers, especially 
“ The Woman, the Man, and the Nat ” and 
“ A Fable,” are excellent; the book is 
prettily illustrated; it may be read in a 
very short time; and it is “ warranted to 
give satisfaction,” as the commercial persons 
say. 

Why Dilemmae we do not know, for 
there is no vision of horns of any kind in 
most of Mr. Dowson’s tales. The sub-title, 
“ Stories and Studies of Sentiment,” is more 
apposite, though itself a little vague. They 
are not bad stories and studies, though the 
author has sometimes adopted the modern 
cowardice of evading the difficulty of an 
end by making no end at all, and has 
not entirely cleared his mind of cant. But 
few are they who can boast to have done 
that; and of those who have not Mr. 
Dowson may at least claim to be 
“respected like the lave,” and more than 
some of them. 

On Miss Sharp, too, the influence of 
passing whims has not been wholly good or 
kind. At the Melton Arms is, in some ways, 
a distinctly clever book—a little obvious in 
some of its satire, a little hackneyed in some 
of its characters, but of a fresh conven¬ 
tionality, if we may so speak. Only in 
endeavouring to make her heroine, Lady 
Joan Belton, a “ problem,” or something of 
that sort, Miss Sharp has unhappily made 
her nothing at all, but only a thing of orts 
and scraps, connected by the name, much as 
kabobs are connected by their stick. From 
some of these scraps we can say that Lady 


Joan, if she had been a whole person, would 
have been rather nice; but as it is, and 
unhappily, she is not. 

We are afraid it would take more changes 
than any critic is bound to suggest to make 
Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband anything 
that can be called nice in any of the historic 
senses of that valuable word. For grime- 
lovers it is grimy enough, and for crime- 
lovers “ orimy ” enough. Others, we fear, it 
will hardly please. 

George Saxhtsbuby. 


make too muoh of such slips, but they are 
certainly warning examples of what may 
happen, “ quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

The publication by the Spanish Academy of 
the complete works of Lope de Vega in folio 
began in 1890, and readied its fourth volume 
in 1894. The table of contents to these volumes 
is singularly inadequate. One would not have 
thought it difficult either to have kept the 
previously inedited matter separate in each sec¬ 
tion, or to have marked by some simple sign, 
or by italics in the table of oontents, what has 
never before been published. But this has not 
been done. The books are well printed. They 
are worthy successors of the goodly tomes put 
forth by De Sancha and by the Ibarras at the 
end of the last century; but the absenoe of a 
little practical attention to the wants of a 
reader is somewhat irritating. This circum¬ 
stance, however, may make the following 
scanty remarks, the result of a rapid glance at 
the four volumes, acceptable; they may be 
useful to show what is not to be found therein. 
The first volume has for title Obras de Logie 
de Vega, pnblicadas por la Beal Academia 
Espanola. Tomo i. Nueva Biografia, por D. 
Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera. (Madrid: 
Suooessores de Bivadeneyra, 1890.) The oon¬ 
tents are, first, a fine engraved portrait of Lope 
de Vega, then an Advertencia pre l i minar , by 
0. A. de la Barrera, pp. 1-8. On which follows 


SOME SPANISH BOOKS. 

The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
Done into English by Henry Edward Watts. 
A New Edition. Vols. Ill,, IV. (A. & C. 
Black.) These concluding volumes of Mr. 
Watts's translation of the Quixote have the 
same merits and demerits as their predecessors : 
that is, a general aoouraoy of translation and 
an excellent style, but with occasional lapses 
into quite inexplicable blunders. We can give 
only one or two specimens of these rare 
mistakes. Vol. iii., p. 76, jue sobre un huevo 
pone la gallina is translated—“for upon one 
egg set the hen,” which is nonsense; it should 
be—“for the hen lays to one egg,” in the 
sense that the hen requires an eggjto be left) 
to make her lay. P. 846 : pupilaje is rendered 
“pupilage,” instead of “boarding-house.” 
P. 374: paranza y vereda, “toils ana snares,” 
instead of “ hiding-plaoes and paths.” Vol. iv., 
p. 67, “There is no answering,” belongs to 
the proverb, “To get out of my house, and 
what do you want with my wife f there is no 
answer.” But it is in the new appendix on 
the Spanish Ballads that this unhappyproclivity 
shows itself most strongly. Mr. Watts does 


not seem to be aware that the word “ romance ” 
means a ballad in French as well as in Spanish, 
immeasurably inferior though the Frenoh 
romances may be to the Spanish. And what 
can this sentence meanf “There (in the 
Asturias], amidst the harassing life and bar¬ 
barous surroundings, the Latin tongue, which 


Poesia popular, Drama Novelesoo by Augustin 
Duran, reprinted from the Bevieta de Madrid 
(December, 1839), pp. 4-16. Then comes Nueva 
Biografia por D. 0. A. de la Barrera y Leirado, 
pp. 17-528. Next we have, Notioias que acerca 
del caracter, de las oostumbres, opinion,.y fama 
de Lope de Vega Carpio ban esorito sus 
antiguos Biografos y Panegiristas : Montalban, 
Quintana, Peralta, and others—pp. 529-537. 
Chapters on the portraits of Lope : Pinturas, 
pp. 537-42. Esoulturas, pp. 542, 543. Grabados, 
pp.543-9. Dibujos.pp. 550-52. Thenafirst Apen- 
diceBiogrdfloo.chiefly letters and documents,pp. 
552-63. Indice Analitioo (cronol&gieo) de esta 
Biografia, pp. 565-89. Apendioe BjbKogrdfloo, 
double columns, pp. 594-611. Adiciones a la 
Biografld, double columns, pp. 613-97. Indioe 
de Nombres Propios y Oosas Notables, 
treble columns, pp. 699-718. F4 de 
i Erratas, one page; the names of twenty 
subscribers, four of whom are booksellers 
or librarians. To this mass of matter 
there is no table of oontents whatever. 
Tomo ii. (1892) is entitled Autos y Colloquios. 
The Obeervadones preliminares by _ M. 
Menendez y Pelayo extend from p. viii. to 
Ixxxvi. The Autosy Colloquios, from p. 3 to 643. 
Ten of these pieoes are Fiestas del Santisimo 
Sacramento, with their Entremeses. The 
remainder of the Autos are in the next volume. 
Several of those towards the end of this volume 
are inedited. Tomo iii. (1893), Autos y Collo¬ 
quios [fin.), Comedias de Asuntos de la Sagrada 
Escritura. Like tomo ii. this opens with 
Observadones preliminares by M. Menendez y 
Pelayo, pp. ix.-lxxx. Then follow the re ma i n i n g 
twelve Autos, ten of which are inedited, 
pp. 1-172. Next we have twelve Comedias de 
Asuntos de la Sagrada BiMia, pp. 177-585, fol¬ 
lowed by Apendioe Primero, a Loa Sacramental, 
pp. 589-91, Apendioe Segundo. Auto Sacra¬ 
mental de las Cortes de la Muerte, atribuido 5 
Lope de Vega y al Doctor Mira de Mescua 
(inedito) Loa, pp. 595-96, Auto, pp. 597-607. 
Tomo iv. (1894), Comediae de Vidas de Santos. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Golden Age. By Kenneth Qrahame. 
(John Lane.) In a prettily affected little 
preface Mr. Qrahame pleads for pardon to the 
“possessors of Pagan Papers," from which 
book half-a-dozen sketches have been seized 
and reprinted in The Golden Age. . The habit 
of republishing exoerpts from earlier volumes, 
in order to fill out a new one to comfortable pro¬ 
portions, is not to be commended. But there 
are exceptions to every rule, if proverbs hold 
anything of truth; and in tins case Mr. 
Qrahame deserves thanks rather than censure. 
The readers of Pagan Papers— imfortunately 
few in number, it would seem—will be glad to 
have in complete form the records of that 
nursery life whereof the handful of stories 
therein printed showed Mr. Qrahame to be so 
competent a historian. For old sake’s sake 
some of us will perhaps still think ‘ ‘ A White¬ 
washed Uncle" and “The Finding of the 
Prinoess ” better than any of the later-written 
reoords. But to lay undue emphasis on such a 
preference were to be ill-mannered and un¬ 
gracious, For if the “Argonauts” and the 
“ Secret Drawer " are slight and barely satis- 
fying, there is oonsolation and great merriment 
in “What They Talked About” and “The 
Blue Boom," while a strain of real and whole¬ 
some pathos wanders upon “The Boman 
Road.” As a writer of the great episodes of 
childhood, Mr. Qrahame is among the first; 
and it is good to go a-harvesting with him, to 
be reminded of the necessity of playing truant 
at regular intervals, of smoking cigar-ends in 
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inaccessible retreats, now that we ourselves 
have taken our place among the dread 
Olympians lor whom “ the mysterious sources 
—sources as of old Nile ” that feed the duck- 
pond—have, alas! no magic. We reviewed Mr. 
Orahame's delightful method at some length 
not many months ago. Of this book, there¬ 
fore, it is only necessary to say that its pages 
heighten our regret that, except in the 
memories aroused by his kindly humour and 
insight, our lot henceforth is cast with Aunt 
Bliza, Miss Smedley, and Unde George. 

Our Square and Circle. By Jack Easel. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) This is not a mathe¬ 
matical treatise, but a humorous description 
of a Bayswater dwelling-house and the daily 
life of its inmates. It will be understood that 
there are varieties of humour, and that it is not 
necessary to assume that Jack Easel’s is the 
best variety; but when a writer describes him¬ 
self as a “ sometime Punch's roving correspond¬ 
ent,” we are fain to admit that the fault is on 
our aide if we sometimes fail to see his fun. 
Again, to judge from the photograph that 
forms the sole illustration of the volume, the 
drawing-room of the “ little London House ” 
follows the conventional type; but as we are 
introduced by the author to the Penates, one 
by one, ana make acquaintance with the 
master and mistress, with cousin Bridget, with 
the domestics,” and the domestic pets, we 
realise that we are in no ordinary sodety. We 
ought to have a deep sense of grati¬ 
tude to the writer for having laid bare 
— for our admiration or the reverse — 
all that makes up what have been called the 
sanctities of home. Even his wife’s dreesing- 
table, and the artides which adorn it, are 
brought into notice; and, in fact, we are 
treated as members of the family, whether we 
will or not. Still, in fairness we must add that, 
though there are things in Our Square and 
Circle which jars upon our taste, the author, 
when he takes us into his study, shows himself 
in an agreeable light. He loves his books with 
a comprehensive love, and his criticisms on 
authors, new and old, are often shrewd and 
felicitous. What he has to say upon modern 
London life—that, e.g., its tendency is to increase 
one’s acquaintance rather than to promote 
friendship—is what all middle-aged Londoners 
have long been saying. Indeed, on pretty 
well every page will be found, occasionally with 
a spice of epigram, the everyday remarks on 
things in general and particular whioh are 
current in society; and, of oourse, to see them 
in print is to many a pride and pleasure. 

Select Conversations with an Unde. By H. G. 
Wells. (John Lane.) This is an amusing 
little book: better than many a more bouncing 
and ambitious work. It is of the kind that 
makes the hour before dinner, quite the most 
tedious and loitering of the twenty-four, glide 
easily and swiftly. There is plenty of wit, too, 
not of the boisterous type, and a good deal of 
wisdom neatly sugared with humour. The 
satire, though merry enough and not ill- 
natured, has just sufficient sting in it to give a 
relish, while the middle-aged gentleman who 
does all the talking is a clever sketch of 
character. Mr. Wells will probably soon 
favour us with something more substantial, 
bidding for detailed criticism, for this appears 
from the title-page to be his first venture in 
book-making; and he has every reason to be 
satisfied with the result. 

The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected 
and edited by Moncure D. Conway. Vol. III. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The principal items 
m the present volume relate to the trial and 
execution of Louis XYI. Paine, as is well- 
known, made a desperate effort to save the 
fife of the unhappy king, thereby becoming an I 
object of suspicion to Marat and the other I 


angry and jealous Revolutionists. In truth, 
this very effort proved him to be by far 
the most genuine Bepublican of them all. 
They, blaspheming the name of liberty, were 
seeking to avenge wrongs by committing 
wrongs equally great. He was the ohampion 
of liberty: not for a section, but for alL Even 
the oppressor should not be oppressed, with 
his consent. His “ Plea for the Life of Louis 
Capet,” delivered to the National Convention 
on the 15th of January, 1793, and his 
“Speech” read to the same Assembly four 
days later, urging respite for the condemned 
king, show how clearly he understood the 
principle of justice, and how fearless he was 
in upholding it. The next and concluding 
volume will contain Paine’s religious writing 
and his verses. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. John Murray announces a new work 
by the Duke of Argyll, entitled Law in 
Christian Theology, which is intended to form 
the conclusion of the argument began in Unity 
in Nature, and further pursued in The Reign of 
Law. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish, in 
the oourse of September, Mr. A. Conan Doyle’s 
new book, “ The Stark-Munro Letters,” which 
is appearing serially in the Idler. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons have 
in the press a new book, by Mr. D. Storrar 
Mel drum, author of “ The Story of Margr6del,” 
and editor of the illustrated edition of Galt’s 
Novels. It will be entitled Cray Mantle and 
Cold Fringe. 

Miss Adeline Sbroeant’s new novel, Out 
of Due Season, will be published by Mr. Heine- 
mann, in a single volume, about the middle of 
August. 

Messrs. Diqby, Long & Co. will publish, 
in one volume, at the end of September, Mr. 
Fergus Hume’s new novel, entitled The 
Masquerade Mystery. 

Mr. A. P. Marsden, in conjunction with 
Messrs. A. H. Wheeler, will shortly issue a new 
series of stories dealing with Indian life, to be 
entitled the “ Meteor Library.” The two first 
volumes of the series will be At the Sign of the 
Snake and Phantoms of the Dome, both written 
by Mr. B. Fforde. 

A new novel, entitled Gladys Woodley; or, the 
Bride of Amiel, will be published shortly by Mr, 
Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will publish 
in the autumn a work entitled The Apostolic 
Gospel. The author, Mr. J. Fulton Blair, re¬ 
constructs by comparative criticism the earliest 
deposit of the oral tradition, and with this he 
accounts for the origin of the four Canonical 
Gospels. He intrudes no dogmatic bias, and 
leaves undisturbed the essential faith of 
Christianity; but as a study of the teaching of 
Jesus, and as a criticism of the documents, his 
investigation leads to consequences affecting 
large questions of religion and doctrine. The 
work is in three divisions: (1) An introductory 
essay, (2) a oritioal reconstruction of the text, 
(3) the text as reconstructed. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, has 
in the press a collection of proverbs, proverbial 
phrases, and popular rhymes used in Scotland, 
arranged, with introduction and notes, by Mr. 
Andrew Cheviot. 

A first edition of Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s 
Pages from the Day Book of Bethia Hardacre has 
been exhausted in the few weeks that have 
elapsed sinoe its publication, and Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall will have a second edition, 


revised by the author, ready in the oourse of a 
few days. 

Sir Lewis Morris has been elected an 
honorary fellow of Trinity College, London, in 
the place of the late Lord Tennyson. The 
other two honorary fellows are Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Dr. William Huggins. 

The following have been elected honorary 
fellows of the Viking Club: Dr. Joseph Ander¬ 
son ; Dr. Earl Blind ; Prof. Bugge, of Chris¬ 
tiania; Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.; Mr. Gilbert 
Goodie; Dr. Hans Hildebrand, Antiquary 
Royal of Sweden; Mr. Eirlkr Magnusson; 
Mr. William Morris; and Prof. George Stephens, 
of Copenhagen. 

The committee of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors have adopted a resolution, convey¬ 
ing to Mr. .G. H. Putnam “ their recognition 
and appreciation of the services he has rendered 
to the cause of international copyright, in con¬ 
junction with Mr. B. Underwood Johnson and 
the American committee.” 

The International literary and Artistic 
Association will hold its seventeenth congress 
at Dresden from September 21 to 28, under 
the patronage of the King of Saxony. The 
residents are Johannes Brahms, Eduard Brock- 
aus, Paul Heyse, Adolf Menzel, Johann Schil¬ 
ling, and Paul Wallot. 

According to a parliamentary return recently 
issued, the net amount of the duties collected 
in Canada on British copyright works sinoe 
1877 has been £5278, or an average of about 
£293 a year. The highest sum seems to have 
been £970, in 1890; the lowest £276, in 1894. 

St. Paul’s School, whioh is specially noted 
for its pietas, has recently received as a gift, 
for the decoration of the corridor, the blazons 
of the arms of seven of its high masters, eaoh 
with an appropriate inscription. For example, 
for William Lily, “ graminatioorum flori pietas 
Paulina ”; for Alexander Gill, “ Miltonnm 
puerum literis instituenti ”; and for George 
Thicknesse, the judgment prpnounced on him 
by his pupil, Sir Philip Francis, “ sapientissimo, 
doctisaimo, quietisaimo, optimo.” 

Fascicule xxvi. of the Archives Historiques 
de la Gascogne, containing the last part of 
“Les Livres de Comptes des Freres Bonis,” 
of Montauban, admirably edited by M. E. 
Forestie, has just appeared. This volume con¬ 
cludes the first series of these important 
materials for the history of South-Western 
France. It has been excellently conducted; 
and the second series, which follows without 
pause, promises to be even more valuable. 
Its chief features will be the publication of the 
Ecclesiastical and Municipal Cbartularies of 
the region, and of the Butlaire Gascon. The 
volumes in press for 1895 are Me moires du 
Marquis de Frandieu (1680-1745) and the 
Cartulaire de Saint-Mont. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

VIGIL. 

As be who sought to win his knighthood stayed 
Watching at night betide the altar stair, 
Kneeling in fast and prayer, 

So on each foul of man la laid 
Mandate of vigilanco in night and gloom, 

Near God's high altar, near the voiceless tomb. 

Whoso would shun the vigil and the fast. 

The fear mid loneliness, shall never grin 
His recompense from pain, 

Nor win its guerdon at the last. 

Only by weary watch and sorrow’s stress 
Are won life’s glory and its loveliness. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 
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OBITUARY. 

Tin! obituary of the past week includes several 
eminent names. 

Sir Thomas Wade died at Cambridge on 
July 31, aged seventy-seven. After a distin¬ 
guished career as a diplomatist in the Far East, 
he was appointed in 1888 to be the first occu¬ 
pant of a chair of Chinese at Cambridge; and 
he also served as president of the Royal Asiatio 
Society. His two most important works are— 
Win-Chien Tzu-Erk Chi: a series of papers 
selected as specimens of documentary Chinese, 
designed to assist students of the language as 
written by the officials of China (in 16 parts, 
186?); and Yu- Yen Tzu-Erh Chi: a progres¬ 
sive course designed to assist the student of 
Chinese as spoken in the capital and colloquial 
department, with key, syllabary, and writing 
exercises (in 8 parts, 1867). 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African explorer, 
died on August 2, after a long and painful 
illness, which was undoubtedly brought on by 
the privations of travel. He was born in 
Dumfriesshire in 1858, and eduoated at the 
University of Edinburgh. Having been ap¬ 
pointed, as a geologist, to accompany Keith- 
Johnston on his expedition to the Lakes of 
Central Africa in 1879, his chance came to him 
when his leader died. Though barely twenty- 
one years of age, he carried out, alone, the 
original plan of the expedition, and wrote a 
full acoount of it (in two volumes, 1881). His 
next enterprise was, on behalf of the Royal 
Geographical Society, through Masai-land to 
Mount Kenia and the Victoria Nyanza. His 
narrative of this (1885) passed through several 
editions, and has become a classic of travel. 
Immediately on his return, he was employed 
by a company of merchants to organise British 
influence in the valley of the Niger. After a 
holiday tour through Southern Moroooo, he then 
proceeded to the Zambezi basin, and there laid 
the foundations of the power of the British 
South Afrioa Company in the region of Lake 
Bangweolo. Of these later expeditions he has 
left no permanent record. But he did manage 
to write an admirable book on Mungo Park and 
the Niger for the series of “ Great Explorers ” 
(18901. Joseph Thomson was a man not only 
of indomitable energy, but also of most attrac¬ 
tive character. The extent of his explorations, 
and his services to his country, received no 
adequate reward during his lifetime. 

Prof. Heinrich von Sybel quickly fol¬ 
lowed to the grave Rudolf von Gneist. He 
died at Marburg on August 1, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. After filling chairs of 
history successively at Bonn, Marburg, and 
Munich, he was appointed in 1874 to the 
important post of direotor of the Prussian 
state archives. As such, it was his duty to 
compile the official history of the establishment 
of the German empire by Wilhelm I.—a work 
not yet finished. He also wrote upon the First 
Crusade and upon the Frenoh Revolution. On 
the death of von Ranke, he came to be regarded 
as the first of German historians. 

We also record with regret the death of 
Mrs. George Haven Putnam, the wife of the 
American publisher, which took plaoe on 
July 19, while her husband and daughters 
were absent in Europe. She was herself known 
for her activity in all charitable work. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

This is a dull number of the Antiquary, 
though it oontains several papers which will be 
of servioe to the student. Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s “English, Scottish, and Irish Book- 
Collectors ” is a catalogue of men and families 
who have accumulated large libraries. As a 
first attempt, we need not say that it is imper¬ 


fect. We trust that on some future occasion it 
will be added to, and the notes much enlarged. 
The Worsley family, of the Isle of Wight, are 
not, so far as we can see, included in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s catalogue. They are now represented 
by the Earls of Yarborough; and we have been 
informed that their books, except a few dupli¬ 
cates, are still preserved at their seat, Brock- 
leeby Park, Lincolnshire. The late Mr. Winn, 
of Nos tell Priory, Yorkshire, made a valuable 
collection of English topographical works, 
whioh are now treasured by nu grandson, the 
second Lord St. Oswald. The old Lincolnshire 
family of Pindar, of Brumby Hall, possessed a 
small but highly curious collection: among 
them was a copy of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, containing the book-plate of James 
Raddiffe, Earl of Derwent water, the Jacobite 
martyr. The library was removed from its 
old home, and, we think, sold in or about the 
year 1852. Mr. Lewis Andre’s “ Examples of 
Badges from Monumental Brasses” is a short 
paper which might be extended with advan¬ 
tage. The illustrations will make it of servioe 
to the student of heraldry. Mr. A. W. Moore 
continues his “Notes on Manx Folk-lore.” 
This month he discourses on hobgoblins, giants, 
mermaids, and other interesting creatures of 
allied orders. Mr. Edward Peacock contributes 
a short note on the word “hagoday.” 


ACQUISITIONS OF PRINTED BOOKS 
BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We quote from the annual report of Dr. 
R. Garnett, keeper of the department of printed 
books in the British Museum, the following 
details regarding the acquisitions of special 
interest during the year 1894:— 

“ The most remarkable acquisition made by the 
department of printed books in the past year is the 
exceedingly important one of a considerable 
portion of the extraordinary collection of rare 
English books, chiefly of belles lettres, of the 
period of Elizabeth and James I., discovered in 
1867 by Mr. 0. Edmonds at Lamport Hall, 
Northamptonshire, the seat of Sir Charles 
Isham, Bart., where they had been laid 
aside and forgotten for probably not leas 
than two centuries. Twenty-six of these 
books have now found a home in the British 
Museum, and form by far the most important 
acquisition in early English literature made for a 
very long time. Two are absolutely unique: 

‘ The Transformed Metamorphosis,’ a poem by 
Cyril Tourneur, the celebrated tragic poet, 1600; 
and * The Lamentations of Amintas for the death 
of Phillis ’ [by Thomas Watson], paraphrastioally 
translated out of Latino into English hexameters 
by Abraham Fraunce, 1596. Stm more interest¬ 
ing, from the fame of the authors, although one 
other copy is known, is the first edition of Mar¬ 
lowe’s translation of Musaeus’ ‘ Hero and 
Leander,’ as completed by Chapman, 1598. 
Bound upwith this are two poems by Francis 
Sable; ‘The Fisherman’s Tale ’ and ‘ Flora's 
Fortune,’ 1595, of which, also, but one other copy 
is known, and which are a sequel to 
the same author's ‘ Pan's Pipe,’ already 
in the Museum. They are further remark¬ 
able as early examples of narratire poetry 
in blank verse. The following books, also, so far 
as is hitherto known, exist in only one other copy : 
Sable's ‘Adam’s Complaint,’ 1596; Tofte’s 
‘ Laura,’ 1597 ; Henry Petowe’s ‘ Philochasander 
and Klanira,’ 1599 ; Nicholas Breton’s ' Bower of 
Delights,’ 1597 ; ‘ No Whippinge nor Trippings,’ 
1601 ; * Old Madcappes ’Now Gaily Baaufray,’ 
1602; and ‘Honest Oounsaile,’ 1605; Hake’s 
‘Newes out of Powles Ohurohyarde,’ 1579; 
‘ Platoes Cap,’ 1604; Anton’s ‘Moriomachia,’ 
1613 ; Thomas Edwards’s ‘Oephalus and 
Procris,’ printed with his ‘ Narcissus ’; and 
Robert Southwell’s ‘A Fourefold Meditation of 
the foure last things.’ The last two, unfor¬ 
tunately, are mere fragments in the Isham 
oopies. Of books of which two other oopies 
are known, the Museum has acquired Nicholas 


Breton’s ‘ Merrie Dialogue betwixt the Taker and 
Mistaker,’ 1603 ; ‘ The Whipper of the Satyre his 
Penance in a White Sheete,’ 1601, attributed to 
Marston, the dramatic poet; Greene’s ‘ Arbis to,’ 
first edition, 1584; ana an ‘ Epicedion on Lady 
Helen Branoh,’ 1594, subscribed W. Har., and 
remarkable for containing an allusion to Shakspere's 
‘ Lucreoe.’ Of Guilpin’s ‘ Skialetheia,’ 1598, three 
other copies are known. 

“ Apart from this extraordinary acquisition, the 
department of early English literature has received 
some very valuable accessions during the past year. 
Two books are absolutely unique: (1) John 
Heywood’s * Two Hundred Epigrammes upon Two 
Hundred Proverbes, with a Thyrde Hundred 
newly added,’ London, 1555; a hitherto unknown 
edition, proving that Heywood’s Epigrams were 
published apart from his Proverbs, and apparently 
more than once; (2) A ‘ Manumission to a Manu- 
duction,’ Leyden, 1615, by John Robinson, the 
chief promoter of the colonisation of Massachusetts 
by tne Pilgrim Fathers. This tract has not 
hitherto been included in Robinson’s collected 
works, as no copy could be met with. Scarcely 
less interesting are Bishop Fisher’s Sermon 
on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1525, directed 
against the Reformers; and one of the 
two original editions, whether the first or the 
second is uncertain, of Raleigh’s ‘ Discovery of 
Guiana,’ 1594 To these may be added: Kennedy, 

‘ Theological Epitome or Divine Oompend,’ Edin¬ 
burgh, 1829; Mynshull, 1 Essay and Character of 
a Prison and Prisoners,’1613; Boemus, ‘Omnium 
Gentium Mores, Leges,’ &c., translated by Edward 
Aston, 1611; ‘ The Hollanders Declaration of the 
Affairs of the East Indies,’ Amsterdam, 1622 ; and 
of a later period, a spurious continuation of the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by J. MacIntyre, 1682; 
Fuller’s ‘ Sermon of Contentment,’ 1650, exceed¬ 
ingly rare; and Mr. Baxter’s ‘ Baptised in Blond,’ 
1675, a fiction apparently circulated to exolte 
animosity against tne Baptists. 

“ In tiie scaroo English literature of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the most remarkable acquisitions 
have been—the first edition of Oarlyle’s ‘ Sirtor 
Resartus,’ issued privately in 1834, immediately 
after its appearance in Prater’ i Magazine ; Dickens’s 
address at the Birmingham Polytechnic Institute, 
1844; and three very rare productions of R. L. 
Stevenson: his first printed work,' The Pentland 
Rising,’ Edinburgh, 1866; the Edinburgh Magazine, 
1871, with his contributions ; and the original 
edition, printed at Sydney, of his tract on Father 
Damien. 

“The chief acquisition in Bibles is a very 
important one, being a splendid copy of the rare 
fourth German Bible, printed by Johann Sensen- 
schmidt and Andreas Frisner at Nuremberg, about 
1475. This is one of the three rarest editions of the 
sixteen pro-Lutheran German Bibles, and is of 
more importance than any other except the first, 
having appeared with a greatly improved text, 
which was followed in later editions. The Dutch 
Old Testament of 1518, the Strasburg New Testa¬ 
ment of 1522, the Geneva New Testament of 1553, 
and an English New Testament of 1578, are also 
valuable accessions to the collection of Bibles. 

“ The acquisition of the fourth German Bible is 
paralleled by that of a Liturgy belonging to a 
group of special interest, alike for their extreme 
rarity and their influence upon the English 
liturgy, but until now entirely unrepresented in 
the Museum. This is the group of the seven 
editions of the first recension of the Qaignon 
Breviary, all published between February, 1535, 
and July, 1536, and so completely obliterated by 
the seoond recension, of which upwards of 
seventy editions were published previous to 
its suppression by Pius V., that copies of 
any of them belong to the greatest rantits of 
liturgical literature, and are almost confined to 

S ublic libraries. The copy acquired by the 
iuseum is of the second edition, Venice, 1535. 
No other copy of this is known exoept that in the 
possession of Dr. Wickham Legg, and used by him 
m the reprint of the Breviary executed at the 
expense of the University of Cambridge; and even 
this wants a sheet, while the Museum oopy is 
perfect. On the same oocaaion was purchased a 
service-book ,believed to be unique, the ' Vigiliae 
Defunotorum ’ of the Church of Cologne, printed 
on vellum at Cologne by Ludwig von Renchen 
about 1485. Important acquisitions have also 
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been made in the Breviary of the Church of Braga, 
Salamanca, 1511, the only one of Portuguese use 
ever printed; and a Greek Horologium, Zanetti, 
Venice, 1546, unknown to Legrand. 

“ Three of the purchases m general literature 
are of very special interest(1) The second 
edition of Boccaccio’s ‘Decameron,’ printed at 
Mantoa by Georg and Paul de Butzbach 
for Petrus Adam de Michaelibus. Only Are 
copies are known, and one of these, the 
Alihorp copy, is very imperfect. This, like 
the copy of the aditio prineepa recently acquired by 
the Museum, was in the Sunderland library. It 
is one of the first two books printed at Mantua. 
(2) The ‘Oent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ printed at 
Paris for Antoine Verard between 1480 and 1490, 
and differing from the edition of 1486. The 
Museum did not preriously possess any early 
edition of this celebrated book. (3) A vellum copy 
of the index of Petrus de Bergamo to the works of 
8t. Thomas Aquinas, Bologna, 1472 -a valuable 
acquisition in every way, but especially interesting 
to the Museum, from its having been associated, 
as shown by the binding, with the Museum copy 
of the edition of St. Thomas’s works printed at 
Borne in 1570, one of two copies of the largest 
vellum book in the world, presented in 1880 by 
Mr. Coventry Patmore. 

• • • 

“The most important of several interesting 
collections which have been acquired during the 
year is one of upwards of 1,200 papal Bulls and 
other public documents of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, recently purchased in Italy 
by the Bari of Crawford, and given by him in 
exchange for duplicate English broadsides. 
Between 300 and 400 documents of the latter class, 
mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
have also been added to the library. Other 
purchases of this description include a large 
number of legal papers relating to proceedings 
txfozn the Edinburgh Law Courts; an extensive 
•fries of documents printed privately for the State 
prosecution of Mr. Parnell and others in 1879-80; 
proclamations and public notices officially issued 
m the City of Brunswick from 1600 to 1771; the 
general orders of Marshal Bexesford to the 
Portuguese army, 1809 to 1823; and broadsides 
and caricatures relating to General Boulanger. A 
highly interesting collection of tracts on Napoleon 
I., chiefly about 1814 and 1815, has been pur- 
chased; as also twenty-one volumes of miscellaneous 
excerpts by Henry Southgate, compiler of ‘ Many 
Thoughts upon Many Things.’ 

“Among curiosities, the first place is due to 
some very remarkable acquisitions connected with 
Charles I., one bting a copy of thesecretinstrnctions 
to the commissioners appointed for raising a forced 
loan in 1026. No other printed copy is at present 
known to exist; and Mr. Gardiner, while writing 
his history of the time, was obliged to refer to a 
MS. in the State Paper Offioe. The interest of 
this copy is much enhanced by its being 
addressed to the county of Nottingham, 
where Charles was destined to commenoe 
the civil wax sixteen yean afterwards, and by 
its bearing his signature on the first page of the 
text. With this is to be mentioned a copy of the 
1633 edition of Sternhdd and Hopkins’ Psalter, 
bound in silk richly embroidered with silver, with 
portraits of Charles and Henrietta Maria worked 
an the coven, and a bookmark with the motto, 
‘Tour captive King from prison bring’; it is 
enclosed in an embroidered silk sachet, and 
accompanied by a pair of richly worked kid gloves. 
The freshness of the objects, which are said to 
have belonged to Mrs. Osborn, one of Queen 
Henrietta’s ladies - in - waiting, is surprising. 
Another acquisition connected in some measure 
with Charles I., is one of the seven extant Scrip¬ 
tural Harmonies, prepared by the Community of 
Little Gidding, another of which, executed for the 
King at his own request, was already in the 
Museum. This is also a Harmony of the Gospels, 
and is that described by Captain Aeland-Troyte in 
the. Tmnaactuma of the Society of Antiquaries, for 
December, 1888. It is of special interest from 
having been prepared and bound by Mary Collet 
herself, and from the peculiarity of the binding. 

“ Among books enriched with MS. notes the 
most remarkable are the copy of Gibbon’s ‘ De¬ 
cline and Fall,' given by him to his friend M. 
84v£ry, of Lausanne, with several highly inter- 

( 


eating notes in Gibbon's handwriting near the 
beginning; the copy of Southey’s 1 History of 
Brazil,’ given by him to Coleridge, with the auto- 

r jhs of both, and marginal notes by Coleridge 
the first volume; the American edition of 
Tennyson's ' Maud,’ 1855, with the last stanza of 
, the poem as now printed, whioh did not exist in 
the earlier editions, in the poet’s handwriting, and 
preceded by the commencements of two cancelled 
versions, proving that it was there written down 
for the first time; Pignateili, ‘ Quanto piu allettl 
la bellezza dell’ anima,’ &c., Borne, 1680, the copy 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, to whom it was 
dedicated, with copious and highly characteristic 
notes in her handwriting; Bishop Squire’s In¬ 
quiry into the foundation of the English Constitu¬ 
tion, with copious MS. additions for a second 
edition, whioh was not published. Another 
remarkable curiosity is the challenge of Mang von 
Hapsberg and others, in the name of Sigismund, 
Archduke of Austria, to Count Eberhard of 
Wurtemberg, with the latter’s reply, printed in 
1840. 

"ihnationa. —The library has received as dona¬ 
tions an extensive collection of colonial news¬ 
papers presented by the Colonial Office; and 
another in continuation of former annual donations, 
from the Boyal Colonial Institute; the Sydney 
AtUu, 1844-46, a journal to which the late Robert 
Lowe, Visoonnt Sherbrooke, was a leading con¬ 
tributor, with manuEcript notes by him, pre¬ 
sented by Lady Sherbrooke; eight volumes of 
newspaper cuttings relating to the death of Pope 
Pius IX., presented by F. Justen, Esq.; Secretary 
Stanton's proclamation offering 100,000 dollars 
reward for the apprehension of the assassins of 
President Lincoln, presented by Colonel H. S. 
Olcott; proclamations and handbills issued during 
the Vienna revolution of 1848, presented by Lady 
Arthur Bussell; and a large number of publica¬ 
tions relating to Labour, presented by the Boyal 
Labour Commissioners, iu the course of whose 
proceedings they were collected.” 


We append the following, from the report of 
the keeper of British and mediaeval antiquities: 

“ The most important acquisition iu this [the 
English] section is aprayer-book believed to have 
belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and in a binding of 

f old enamelled. This volume has long been 
nown, and was last in the Field collection. The 
book, whioh measures 3} inches by 3 inches, is 
entitled ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer, with 
divers Psanlmes H homes and Meditacions made by 
the Lady Elizabeth Tirwit; printed by H. Middle- 
ton for Christopher Barker.’ On the back of the 
title are the arms of Faloonbridge, Lady Tyrwhitt’s 
maiden name, and at the end is the date 1574. The 
binding is of solid gold, with subjects on the 
sides raised and enamelled. The subjects are the 
Brazen Serpent and the Jndgment of Solomon, 
with English inscriptions around; the back and 
clasps have arabesques with black enamel, and 
there are two loops at the upper edges to attach 
it to a chain worn at the girdle. No other copy of 
the printed book seems to be known, and this copy 
has been described by Dibdin and others. Pre¬ 
sented by Sir A. Wollaston Franks.” 


THE HONORARY DEGREES AT CAM - 
BRIDGE. 

The following are the Latin speeches delivered 
by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, at Cam¬ 
bridge, on August 8, in presenting to the 
Vice-Chancellor the several recipients of honorary 
degrees on the occasion of the Congress of the 
Institute of International Law. 

Prof. Dr Bar, or Goettingen. 

“Germanorum e patria, M&rtis et Minervae sede 
florentissima, omine laeto allatum salvers hodie 
iubemua virum eruditissimum, qui regis nostri 
Wilelmi quarti tempore extremo Hanoveriae natus, 
et tribos deinceps in Universitatibu9 professor 
nominatus, non modo patriae suae consiliarius sed 
etiam imperii totius senator constitutes eat. Quid 
dicam de laboribus eius infinitis plurimos per annos 
iuris gentium privati in provincia exploranda 
fortiter toleratis 1 Quid de opere eius maximo tres 


et triginta abhinc annos in lucem eiito, et denuo 
quod ad dimidiam eius partem attinct, open* 
pristini totius ad amplitudincra exaucto t Opens tam 
ingentis in ipso limine oiatoria Romani verba 
inscripta libenter recordamur: —* qui civium rationem 
dicant habendam, extemorum negant, ei dirimunt 
communem generis humani societatem.’ Etiam 
professoris ipsius verba hodie mutuati non minus 
libenter conntemur, iuris gentium privati studium 
fila tenuissima ilia quidem sed ad rerum magnam 
molem sustinendam apta contexere, quorum auxilio 
et mere is et mentis commoda inter populos permu- 
tantur, gentes inter 83 diversae reverentia mutua 
invicem consociantur, pads douique imperii, m per 
orbem terrarum ubique confirmatur. Confitomur 
etiam populi fortis et prosperi esse, nulla amoris 
proprii sollicitudine excitata, sed patriae amore 
mcolumi conservato, advenas non iam hostium sed 
hospitum in loco habere, et orbis terrarum gentes 
vinculis artioribus inter sese coniungere. Eo 
libentius igitur hospitem nostrum honoris causa 
salutamus, Iuris Gentium Instituti quondam prae- 
sidem, profesaorem illustrem Goettingensem, Caro- 
lum Ludovicum dr Bar.” 

Prof. Dr Martrns, of St. Petersburg. 

“ Russorum ex imperio amplissimo legation ad 
nos mis8um quam libenter exdpimuv, quam libenter 
laudamus. Quotiens, patriae in nomine, exteras 
inter gentes, consiliis quant is quam prudenter 
interfuit. In urbs quod Belgarum caput est, olim 
de iure belli, nuper de Afrorum libertate, viris 
8ummis deliberantibus, quanta cum dignitate imperii 
maximi quasi personam gessit. Idem, ne minora 
commcmorem, quanta industria, quanto ingenio, 
foedera omnia Russorum ab iniperio cum Europae 
gentibus iota, quot voluminum in sens collegit, 
coUecta ordinavit, ordinata historiao luce iilustravit. 
Quanta cum voluptate voluniina Britannorum 
foederibua reaervata, haud ita pridem iucohata, ad 
iinem felieem perducta videbimus. Interim, aureo 
libello sedecim abhinc annos in lucem misso, orientis 
rebus quantum lumen attulerit animo grata recorda¬ 
mur. Optamus denique ut, salvo Russorum, salvo 
etiam nostro et socioruin nostrorum in Asia imperio, 
terminis utrimque coniunctis et in perpetuum 
stabilitis, nullo certamine commisso, sed populo 
utroque in Asia saltern pariter invicto, 

■ paribus se legibus ambae 

invictae gentes aeterna in foedera mittant.’ 

“ Duco ad vos pads ministrum insignem, Iuris 
Gentium Instituti quondam praesidis vicarium, 
profesaorem Petroburgensem, Frkdericum dr 
Martrns.” 

Prof. Asser, of Amsterdam, and M. Louis 
Renault, Professor of International Law at Paris, 
were both unavoidably prevented from attending 
to receive their degrees, for which a grace was 
passed in the Senate on May 30. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PBIORITY OF MATT. I., II. 

Beform Club, Pall Mali. 

Since the days of Strauss, the priority of 
Matthew to Mark has found few supporters, 
and this is especially the case with regard to 
Matt, i., ii. The Messianic consecration, so it 
is usually urged, forms an older starting-point 
than the nativity, and Matt, i., ii. has rather 
the character of a post-addition. But allowing 
the validity of these propositions, it does not 
necessarily follow that the author of our Second 
Gospel was ignorant of the two chapters in 
question. Knowing them to be a post-addi¬ 
tion, or for other reasons, he might deliber¬ 
ately revert to the earlier pattern. I subjoin 
some reasons for inferring his acquaintance. 

Firstly, there is the introductory sentence of 
Mark, “ Beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ (the Son of God),” corresponding to the 
introductory sentence of Matthew, “ Book of 


the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
David.” An evangelist writing for Gentiles 
might well change “ Book of generation ” into 
Gospel,” but the reverse process is incon¬ 
ceivable. And Matt. i. 1 at any rate carries 
with it the genealogy. On the inseparability 
of the genealogy from Matt. i. 18-ii., see 
Academy, December 15, 1894. 

Seoondly, the main stock of Matthew is 
connected with the first two chapters by the 
Old Testament quotations (prefaoed in the same 
manner as those in Matt, i, ii. In »Aij 
rb faMy, and stamped with the same peculiar 
character; namely, Matt. iv. 15, 16; viii. 
17; xii. 18-21; xxvii. 9, 10; xiii. 35; xxi. 
5); and although none of these quotations are 
repeated in Mark, yet with regard to Matt. xiii. 
35, xxi. 5, some probable trace of their influ¬ 
ence may still be detected. For the statement 
in Mark iv. 33, “ Without a parable spake he 
not unto them,” seems to lead up to and 
require the reason, “ That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken, I will open My mouth in 
parables.” And if, as generally thought, the 
appearanoe of a colt in Matt. xxi. 2, 3, 7, is 
due to the prophecy inserted, “ Biding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass,” an 
ass alone having been mentioned originally, 
then in Mark xi. 2, where the colt is 
mentioned by itself, we have, as Strauss points 
out, a -still further development, a develop¬ 
ment for which the reason is supplied by 
“ whereon no man ever yet sat.” 

A third Old Testament quotation may be 
noticed in this connexion : “ The voice of one 
crying,” common to Matt. iii. 3 and Mark L 
2, 3. In this case, indeed, the quotation is not 
marked by that peculiarity of character which 
stamps the quotations above mentioned; but it 
does not seem quite reasonable to distinguish 
this single one from all the others, ana the 
manner of introduction is very similar: oMt 

itTTty 4 fait It itb ’H tratou rod wpofarov Xiyotrrot. 

Thirdly, the word inx*/*'" (= to retire) is 
found nine times in the First Gospel—four 
times in Matt. L, ii., and three times out of the 
remaining five in proximity to the allied quota¬ 
tions above mentioned: namely, Matt. iv. 12, 
xii. 15, xxvii. 5. It may be concluded, then, 
that the word is distinctive of the author of 
Matt. i. ii.; and its presenoe in Mark iii. 7, 
corresponding to Matt. xii. 15, points to our 
Second Evangelist’s use of a document of which 
Matt, i., ii. formed a part. 

Fourthly and chiefly, both the First Gospel 
and the Second are, by general admission, 
composite. But whatever principle of bisec¬ 
tion be adopted, it is quite clear, from the 
coincidence of arrangement after the feeding of 
the five thousand, also from coincidence in such 
cementitious passages as Matt. xvi. 5-12, 
Mark viii. 14-21, that the work of combination 
was not achieved independently. Which way 
is the debtP The following considerations 
bring it home to Mark: 

(a) Our Second Gospel is characterised, not 
in puts but all through, by most distinctive 
style and phraseology. There is, in this 
respect, a oneness about it which is quite 
lacking in Matthew, and it seems impossible 
that Mark should have been employed in the 
construction of Matthew without any infiltra¬ 
tion of its peculiarities. 

(5) As regards the blind, deaf, and dumb 
cures, everything in Matthew is in the greatest 
oonfusion, and in Mark quite clear (Matt. ix. 
27-34, xii. 22-24; Mark vii. 31-37, viii. 22-26), 
and the accounts in Mark exhibit the general 
peculiarities of the Second Gospel in an intense 
degree. 

(c) Similarly, with regard to the cures at 
Gadara and Jericho. The author of the First 
Gospel gives us two demoniacs and two blind 
men, evidently because he was perplexed by 
conflicting aooounts; and in Mark this duplica¬ 


tion is corrected, though everything said of the 
pairs is repeated of the single. Is it credible 
that the old error should have been reproduced, 
in face of the definite personal descriptions 
of the demoniac and Bartunaeus in Mark v., x. Y 

J d) airrov KaXoSmos in Matthew appears to be 
aotorial (ix. 18, xii. 46, xviL 5). But it 
ooours in Mark v. 36, corresponding to Matt, 
ix. 18; and the significance of this fact is 
increased if, with most critics, we grant that 
the original situation of the section thus intro¬ 
duced was not after any utterances of Christ’s, 
but, as in Mark v., adjaoent to the return from 
Gadara. 

To enter further into the general question of 
the posteriority of Mark to Matthew would 
lead far away from the actual matter in point. 
It is only Mark’s posteriority as a combined 
whole that affeots'the argument as to Matt, i, ii. 

Such, then, is the case for infering our Seoond 
Evangelist’s acquaintance with Matt, i., ii. 
The proofs are not strong, but as strong as 
could reasonably be expected, considering 
how lightly Matt, i., ii. is connected with 
the remainder of Matthew. Against it there 
is one argument, and only one: how could he 
have passed by matter so trailsoendentally 
important P To this the answer is dear. 
There is no evidence that the miraculous con¬ 
ception was regarded as of such transcendental 
importance at the time our Gospels were 
written. We find Philo speaking of Isaac as 
"begotten of God,” oonoeived by his mother 
without any connexion with Abraham, while 
Paul actually attributes his conception to the 
Holy Ghost (Gal. iv. 24).* No, it is not as the 
cordlary of Christ’s divinity that the miraculous 
conception is related in Matt, i., ii., but merely 
as an example of prophecy fulfilled, among 
other examples of prophecy fulfilled, " out of 
Egypt,” “called Nasarene.” Things being 
so, it is not at all remarkable that the Second 
Evangelist, addressing Gentiles, should brush 
the whole section aside Davidic descent, virgin 
birth, fulfilment of Old Testament type and 
prophecy—this was nothing to his purpose. 
It was not a book of generation that he had 
taken in hand, but a gospel. 

F. P. Badham. 


kartell's SATIRES. 


LonBoat July, 1895. 

Since the publication in the Academy for 
May 4 of some variations in certain of 
Marvell's pieoes, Prof. Dowden has been kind 
enough to lend me a MS. collection of seven¬ 
teenth century satires in his possession. This 
collection, which is in the handwriting of a con¬ 
temporary, contains several satires by Marvell, 
and some of the readings given below are 
preferable to any hitherto published. There is 
every reason to suppose that many of these 
pieces, owing to the danger of printing them, 
circulated at the time only in writing or by 
word of mouth; and this circumstance aooounts 
for the innumerable variations which are found 
in different versions. It is now practically 
impossible to form an authoritative text. The 
words in Prof. Dowden’s MS. which differ 
from the version in the “Muses’ library ” are 
printed in italics. 

olamedoe’b HOUss-wAmimro. 

34. To buy us for slaves, and to purchase our 

37. And henoe/or<A tho Pharoah that Israel 
opprutod. 

40. So he could but to build malt* that polity 
law. 


* Of. Eusebius, S.E., iii. 27 ; Hippolytua, £., 
vi. 231 Pttudo-Maithati it. U., iii. 
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49-53. To proceed on this mode, be called in hie 
Altai*, 

The two Allens, when jovial, they ply him 
with gallons; 

The two Allens that eerxe his blind justice 
for balance, 

The two Allens that tent his injustice for 
talons. 

53. They approved it thus far, and said it was 
fine. 

56 But his house then would grow like a 

61-63. hJ*?1bm the advice, and they soon it 
assayed, 

The presents rm headlong to give good 
example. 

So did bribes overload her that Borne once 
betrayed. 

67,68. Bring in the whole milk of a year to a meal, 

As all Cheddar dub's dairy to the incor¬ 
porate cheese. 

77. At Jove under JEtna o’enohelmed the giant. 

80. Or elee have his right hand chopt off with a 
trowel. 

86. And of matter profane cemented with holy. 

91. And shows on the top of the regal gold ball. 

98,99. Where our idol of state sits adored and 
accursed; 

And to handsel his altar and nostrils divine 
103. Throw dust on its front and blame situation. 

106-7. That for nametalet we may with Hyde Park 
it enlarge, 

And with «chat convenience he hence, tot 
his crimes. 

111. When, like the whole ox, tor public good 
cheer. 


ad vici to A Pinna. 

3,4. Who all to triumph shall about him sit, 
Abhorring wisdom, and despising wit. 

6. To rob their native country of their right. 

8. Adoring Borne, with this speech in his mouth. 
15. Armed with bold zeal and blessings from 
yonr bands. 

St, 23. I ne’er can light in such a glorious cause, 
As to destroy their liberties and laws. 

24,35. ParUao cuts, precedents, and dull reoords, 
Shall they even dare to contradict my will. 
28. Shall these men dare to think they shall 
decide. 

36. Yon and I *ay it, therefore 'H» the best. 

45,46. The wound of which the tainted Churchill 
fades. 

Laid up in store . . . 

48. To find such welcome when you came so far ! 
50. Had called you to a sound, though petty 
throne. 

53,54. Than m dull hopes of being here a Queen, 
Ere twenty die, and rot before fifteen. 

53,59. Wae always thought the gentle, meek and wise] 
But when he came to act on honour's stage. 
61. He and A>< Bake had each too great a mind. 
71. His word is all his argument, and bis book. 
74. In Irish shambles he first learned the 
trade. 

83. Great heroes do get honour by the sword. 

93. Old England on her strong foundation 
stands. 

96. When wiser men her rain undertook. 


TO IHt XTXO. 

1. Great Charles, who full of nercy would'si 

command. 

6. Destroyed by a false brother, and a friend. 
16. Of nvonarchs murdirei by an impatient 
heir. 

BRITANNIA ATS RALEIGH. 

2. To trembling James, would I had yielded 

mine. 

6. These would be blessings in this spurious 
reign (as in “ Muses’ Library ”). 

17-30. Till Howard and Garway shall a bride reject. 
Till golden Osborne cheating shall detect; 

TOl atheist Lauderdale shall love tills 
land. 

Till Commons* votes shall cut-nose guards 
disband. 

32. Till Charles loves Parliaments, till Jamei 
hates Borne. 


28-30. Since Pbaroah’s reign, nor so defiled a 
crown. 

I' th’ sacred ear tyrrank arts they croak. 
Pervert his mind, his good intentions 
choke. 

32. Leviathans, and absolute commands. 

36. In’s left the scales, in’s right hand placed 
tbe sword. 

38, 39 To those but tried to separate these two. 

The bloody Scottish chronicle turned o’er. 
41. Were hurled to hell, by learning tyrant's 
lore. 

43. In lofty notes Tudor’s blest reign to sing. 
49. Saul’s stormy rage, and checked his block 
disease. 

50,51. So the leara’d bard, with artful song, 
repressed 

The swelling passions of his cankered 
breast. 

54. Then to confirm tbe cure so well begun. 

56. How, by her people’s looks . . . (as in 

“Muses’ library’’). 

57. She mounted up on a triumphal car. 

61-63. Fair flower-de-hoex in an azure field ; 

Her left arm bean (the ancient GaUie 
shield 

By her usurped) ; her right a bloody sword. 
66,67. From exhalation bred of blood and tears; 
Around her Jove’s loud, ravenous cun com¬ 
plain. 

69. From th’ easy king the Truth's fair minor 

took, 

70. And on the ground in spiteful rage it 

broke. 

82. If not o’era wed by new-found holy cheat. 
90. When all their goblin interest in mankind. 
99. ’Tis royal game whole kingdoms to deflower 
(as in “ Muses’ Library ’’). 

108. Led all by the wise son-in-law of Hyde (as 
In “ Muses’ Library ”). 

114. To boys, bawds, whore, was made the public 
game. 

125-6. Mac-James the Irish pagods does adore. 

His French and leagues command on sea 
and shore. 

130. And none arc left these furies to oast out. 
147. If this imperial isle once taint his blood. 
150-1. Should be unmixed, lest their contagion 
steal 

Over the whole. Th’ elect Jessau line. 

153. And shall this sinking, sottish brood scads. 

159. By these great patterns such a stato I’ll 

frame. 

160. Shall darken story, engross loud-mouthed fame. 
167. Tell them the generous loathe thoir rise to 

owe. 

169. Teach them to scorn the Oarwells, Fern- 
brakes, .... 

177. When with fierce ardour their bravo cools 
do bum. 

180-2. With mo I’ll bring to dry my people's 
tears; 

Fublieola with healing hands shall pour 
Bslm iu their wounds, will flitting life 
restore. 

185. As Jove’s great son tho infested globe did 
free (ae in “ Muses’ Library ”). 

187. So shall my England, by a holy war. 

194. Ho poisonous tyrants on thy earth shall live. 

George A. Aitken. 


DANTE’S STATEMENT AS TO THE RELATIONS OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT WITH THE ROMANS 
(ifon. ii. 9). 

Darner Wood, Burnham, Busks: July IS, 1895. 

In a well-known and very puzzling passage 
in the Do Monorchia (ii. 9), which has already 
been discussed in these columns by Dr. Moore 
and myself (Academy, January 17 and 26,1889), 
Dante says, on the authority of Livy, that 
Alexander the Great sent ambassadors to Borne 
to demand submission, bat died in Egypt before 
the reply of the Bomans reached him ; 

“Alexander rex Macedo maxi me omnlnm ad 
pal mam Monarchiae propiuquana, dam per legatos 
ad deditionem Bo manes praemoneret, apud 
Aegyptnm, ante Bomanornm responskmem, ut 
Units narrat, in medio quasi cursu collapsas eat.” 


As a matter of fact, this circumstance is not 
mentioned by Iivy, who, on the contrary, 
states his belief that the Bomans never so much 
as heard of Alexander—“ ne fama qnidem illis 
notnm arbitror fnisse ” (ix. 18). The attribu¬ 
tion of this piece of information to Iivy was 
consequently a slip on Dante’s part. 

Failing Livy, the next most likely authority 
for the statement would be Oroaios, of whoae 
Histories advertise Paganos, as I have ahown 
elsewhere ( Romania , Ho. 95), Dante made 
liberal use throughout his writings. Ororius, 
however, in his acoount of the death of 
Alexander the Great, makes no mention of the 
Bomans. He says: 

“ Poet quasi cireumacta meta de Oceano Indnm 
flumen mgressnt, Babylonam celeriter redift. Ubi 
earn exterritaram totias orbis provindarum legati 
opperiebantnr, hoc est Oarthagtnienaium totiucqne 
Africae civitatnm, sed et Hispanoram, Gallorum, 
Siciliae, Bardiniaeque, plorimae praeterea partis 
Italiae. Tantus timor in tummo orients oonstituti 
duels populos ultimi occidentis iuvoserat, ut inde 
peregrtnam toto mundo cerneres hgationem, quo 
vix crederee pervenitse rumoiem. Alexander veto 
apud Babylonam, cum adhuc aangutnem si Liens 
male castigata avidltate ministri inaidfis venenum 
potasset, Interiit ” (iii. 20, §§ 1-4). 

After a long search, I think I have at length 
discovered the origin, so far as Dante is con¬ 
cerned, of the statement which he attributes to 
Livy. In the Chronicle of Bishop Otto of 
Freising, with whioh there is good reason for 
■opposing Dante to have been acquainted (see 
A. J. Bauer’s Dante: his Timet and hit Work, 
p. 5), the death of Alexander is thus related: 

“ Alexander totius Orientis potitus victoria, dam 
Bonuun qneque cam univemo Occidents sibi 
tubjugare parat, ab India revertitur in Babylonem, 
nbi exterarum gentium ex toto pene orbe ao 
ultimo Oocidente, id est ab Hlapania, Gallia, 
Germania, Affrica, ac feme omni Italia legati sibi 
occurrerunt, ut inde venlsse cerneres legationem, 
quo vix tam parvo tempore crederes etiam rumorem 
pervenitse. Et mirum dicta, tantus timor totom 
invaserat orbem, ut cum per 12 tantum imperaaset 
annos, in summo Orient© constitute ultimi Ooci- 
den tis populi timore conterriti legatos mitterent 
pacomque peterent. Alexander ergo in Babylone 
positua, die, tempore ac loco sibi a simulacrls soils 
et lnnae in India praefixis, ministri insidiis veneno 
interiit” (ii. 25). 

This account, which is obviously based upon 
that of Oroaios, differs from the latter in the 
important particular that here we get the 
explicit statement that Alexander was 
meditating the subjugation of Borne, precisely 
the detail whioh strikes the attention in Dante’s 
statement. 

It may be objected that, though Otto and 
Dante are in agreement in that particular, they 
are, on the other hand, at variance with regard 
to the place where Alexander died, since Otto 
says he died at Babylon, while Dante says he 
died in Egypt. This discrepancy, which at 
first sight certainly might seem fatal to the 
theory that Otto was Dante’s authority, can be 
easily explained on the hypothesis that Dante, 
remembering that Alexander was buried in 
Egypt (he quotes Lacan to prove it in the very 
next paragraph of this same chapter of the 
De Monorchia), here, as apparently elsewhere, 
confused the ancient Assyrian Babylon with 
Babylon (Old Cairo) in Egypt. A confusion 
between the two Babylons is almost certainly 
responsible for the statement (Inf. v. 60) to the 
effect that Semiramis: 

“ Tenne la terra che il Soldan coregge,” 
was mistress of the land ruled over by the 
Sultan—viz., Egypt. CJ. Mandeville: 

“ The Lond of Babyloyne, where the Sowdan 
dwelletbe comonly .... is not that gret Baby¬ 
loyne, where the Dyversitee of Langages was 
first made .... when the grete Tour of Babel 
was begonnen to ben made.” 
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Also Otto of Freising : 

“ BSa quae nunc valg> Babylonia vocatur, non 
super Kufraten .... sed super Nilum oirciter 
sex diaetas ab Alexandria posita eat, ipsaque est 
Memphis, a Cambyse fllio Oyri olim Babylonia 
vocata. Et ibi rex Aegyptiorum, quamvis caput 
regni sui Alexandria sit, propter ortum baleami 
morori diet tor ” (ril. 3). 

Benvenuto da Imola notices the oonfusion, 
bat tries to explain it away by suggesting that 
Dante meant to imply that Semiramis extended 
her empire so as to include Egypt as well as 
Assyria: 

“ Istud non videtur aliquo modo posse stare, quia 
de rei veritate Semiramis nunquam tenuit illam 
Babiloniam, quam modo Soldanus conigit .... 
ad defensioncm autoris dico, quod autor noster 
vult dicere quod Semiramis in tantum ampliavit 
regnum, quod non solum tenuit Babiloniam 
antiquam sed etiam Egiptum, ubi est modo alia 
BabUonia.” 

The supposition that Dante’s statement about 
Alexander was derived from Otto receives 
some support from the fact (which may, how¬ 
ever, be a mere coincidence) that the lines from 
Ennius (“Neo mi aurum poaoo,” &c.), quoted 
by Dante in the next chapter of the De 
Monorchia (ii. 10), are also quoted by Otto in a 
passage (ii. 32) about Pyrrhus a few pages 
after his account of Alexander’s death. I may 
add that the ultimate source of the quotation 
from Ennius in both cases is undoubtedly the 
De Officiis (i. 12) of Cicero. 

Paget Toynbee. 


A LOST FRENCH WORD. 

Oxford: July SS, 1856. 

It has always seemed strange to me that the 
Latin lacut has not left in Modern French a 
descendant formed on the analogy of such 
words as jocus (jeu) locus {lieu) by dropping 
the medial c. It was accordingly with great 
pleasure that, some two years ago, I discovered 
that, though Modern French has lost such a 
word, it is just possible that Old French pos¬ 
sessed one; and as this word, whatever its 
derivation be, does not ocour in Oodefroy or 
Littre, I think it is worth while registering its 
usage. Here are twelve instances au taken from 
the first few chapters of the early thirteenth oen- 
tury translation of William of Tyre, Book III. 
I give the original Latin in the first quotation 
just to prove the meaning of the word. 

(1) Latin Text. I (1) French Translation. 

c. i. Locus multao lati- uns lais . . . mout lez 
tndinis et longitudinis. I et mout Ions. 

(2) c. i. Ii fost6 16 et parfont et plein de l'eue 

del lai et d’autres fontefnes, 

(3) c. ii. Ii granz lais qui touchoit it Is vile. 

(4) c. ii. Nostre gent . . . ne le pooient le lai 

deffendre. 

(5) c. ill. Li message Soliman vindrentpar le 

lai. 

(6) o. v. la cit6 fu toute enclose fora devers le 

lai. 

(7) c. vi. il veoient chasoun jor venir en la vile 

viandes freaches . . . parrel le lai. 

(8) o. vii. Comment li Ohrestien garni rent le lai 

de Nlque. 

(9) c. vii. Oes n6s furent . . . mises el lai. 

10) c. vii puis lea envoierent el lai. 

11} c. vill. leur n6a aloient & bandon parmi le lai. 
(12) c. xi. si se mist el lai. 

I regret to add that, so far as my own 
reading goes, this word is not of common 
occurrence in Old French literature—as, indeed, 
its omission from Oodefroy would seem to 
show. Will not some philologist who can 
speak with authority tell us how it comes to 
pass that lac has so completely ousted lais ? 
Littre, I notice, gives only one instance of the 
former word in the twelfth century. It was 
certainly more common than this in the thir¬ 
teenth. And, of course, Littre's silence is 
nothing to rely on even as regards the twelfth, 


My object in writing is merely to call atten¬ 
tion to the existence of the word lais. Its 
etymology I leave to professed philologists. 
The vowel change of a to at seems to me the 
only difficulty of importance. If we suppose 
it to be derived from or cognate to locus, is this 
a case of (1) ac =» ai as in braca ~ braie ; or 

(2) of a =* ai as in placere = plaisir ? I sup¬ 
pose no quite satisfactory analogy oould be 
drawn from such “protected ” forms as factum 
= fait, lact-(em) = lait, &o. 

T. A. Archer. 


WRITING IN HOMER. 

Van Dittos, Cambridge: Aug. S, 1895. 

I am sorry that I did not make my meaning 
dear to Mr. Butler. I shall now try ana 
render perfectly plain the issues between us. 

(1) Mr. Butler says dinar a xiypa do not refer 
to any kind of writing, but are identical with 
anna of 1. 176, and mean letter of introduction, 
the plural being used for the singular under 
the exigency of the metre. I maintain that 
the plural aiinara can only be used = a docu¬ 
ment, because the document is conoeived as 
made up of a number of individual symbols, 
just as the Lat. litterae = an epistle, because it 
is oomposed of many individual litterae (letters 
of the alphabet). I shall take the case of 
yp&nn* (in reference to writing, not painting). 
ypdnu* = (1) a scratoh or letter of the alphabet; 
(2) the plural ypinnara = a document, as being 
made up of ypinnara (letters of alphabet, just 
like Lat. litterae — epistle); (3) yplnna used as 
a collective noun = a document. Now, when 
we meet vi ypinnara, dearly meaning a single 
document, in Herodotus or other prose writers, 
we do not oonsider it the plural of rb ypinna — 
documents, the plural being used for singular 
under the exigency of metre, but as the plural 
of rb ypinna = letter of the alphabet. 

artna in Homer means (1) any kind of mark; 
(2) otipara (plural) = a document; (3) dina 
(1. 176) used as collective noun — a document. 
Of what is aiinara (1. 168) the plural P Unques¬ 
tionably of trijfia — a single mark. If dnara, 
then, — a document, it does so exactly in the 
same way as rh ypinnara and litterae have that 
meaning. But this presupposes the existence 
of a number of separate symbols; which, in 
the case of dinara ai >ypa, must be either pioto- 
graphic or alphabetic. 

Exigency of metre can hardly be called into 
servioe in the case of art par a \6ypa, The poet 
would not have had any difficulty in finding an 
adjective which would have fitted the end of 
the hexameter, and enabled him to use djna in 
the singular. 

In quoting Sii/ia to and plyapa as cases of the 
use of plural for singular, Mr. Butler did 
exactly what I expected. They are the very 
class of cases to which I referred m my previous 
letter. Sinara can be used = a house, on the 
very same principle on which ypinnara = a 
document. A house is an aggregate of chambers, 
the original house being but a single chamber. 
The same principle is seen in oUia, the well- 
known use of oUoi and Sinoi in tragedy, and in 
Lat. aedes = a dwelling-house, the singular 
being always kept for the house of a god 
(originally a single room). What Mr. Butler 
has to do is to quote examples of other nouns, 
auchtas jBovj, trwot, ffatriXtis, the plurals of whioh 
can be used to denote a single individual of the 
class. Metrioally this would have often been 
convenient; but does it ever occur ? It cannot 
be said that in the case of neuters such a use of 
plural for singular is permitted, for oTkoi and 
aedes evince the contrary. 

(2) If aiinara of II. vi. 168, mean some kind 
of writing, as has been held by the scholars, 
these ahnara represent either piotographs or 
alphabetic symbols. I maintain that the use of 
<n\na, whenever it is found in connexion with 


writing—ns in the cases I quoted of the oldest 
inscribed Greek coin, the seal of Thyrsis, the 
shields of the heroes in Aeschylus, where it 
always refers to pictorial representation as con¬ 
trasted with ypinnara — alphabetic symbols— 
makes it probable that the ahnara \6yca were 
piotographio rather than alphabetic. 

It ties, then, with Mr. Butler to show that 
when ahna is used in connexion with docu¬ 
ments, it refers to aotual alphabetic writing, 
and not rather to some pictorial device, as on a 
seal, which accompanies the writing. 

William Ridgeway. 


8CIENOE. 

THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

We have received the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association for 1894 
(London: Edward Arnold). The volume con¬ 
tains (1) five papers printed in full, and (2) a 
report of the proceedings of the twenty-sixth 
annual session, held at Williamstown in July, 
1894, with an analysis of most of the papers 
then read. 

The following are the five papers printed at 
length in the first part of the volume, or 
Transactions proper. Dr. Charles Knapp, of 
Barnard College, discusses the use of preposi¬ 
tions in Aulus Gellius where the case-form by 
itself would have been amply sufficient to 
express the meaning. After a general intro¬ 
duction, he deals with each preposition separ¬ 
ately. Prof. F. G. Moore, of Dartmouth 
College, collects a very elaborate array of 
passages to illustrate the two cognate phrases 
urbs aetema and urbs sacra. The former is 
found first in Tibullus (ii. v. 23), Orid ( Fasti, 
iii. 72), and Frontinus; but not again in 
literature until the time of Ausonius, 
Ammianus, and Symmachus. It is rare in 
inscriptions, but very frequent on ooins. Its 
adoption as an official formula seems to be 
due to Hadrian. The epithet sacra was first 
used by Severus, and was afterwards carried 
over to Constantinople. Prof. C. Forster 
Smith, of Wisconsin, deals with some poetical 
constructions in Thucydides: such as his use of 
prepositions, the dative of the agent, verbals in 
-t la and neuter plurals, neuter adjective or 
participle for abstract noun, and substantive 
used adjectivally. Mr. Charles P. G. Scott, 
of New York, contributes a third of his in¬ 
structive and entertaining papers on “ English 
Words whioh have gained or lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction.’’ In the main, this 
is supplementary to his former papers and 
deals largely with personal names. In par¬ 
ticular, we may notice an abundant collec¬ 
tion of proper names formed from the Welsh 
patronymic ap or ab. Badham, Binyon, BArry, 
Pye, Bethell, Brvce, Brodrick, Prothero^ are 
all probably derived from this source. * To 
confirm his etymology, of “cockney” — cock 
+ nay (= an egg), he now quotes a seven¬ 
teenth century example of “ a negg,” from 
Aubrey, and he suggests that “ birdseye” may 
be “ bird's egg." Mr. Scott appends a number 
of etymological conclusions, of which we can 
only quote a few : 

“(1) An etymological fact known to be true of 
several words may be found to bo true of a great 
many words, if the law inferred from the few 
known instances be systematically applied to all 
words of apparently similar condition and age. 

“(2) The application of the inferred law to a 
particular case ought not to be neglected because 
of superficial improbability in that cose. In etymo¬ 
logy, as iu other fields of research, it is highly 
probable that improbable things will occur. 

(3) “The etymological probabilities as to the 
origiu of a word or phonetic changes therein are 
not exhausted by an examination of the word and 
its elements, however minute the examination may 
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be. The worth or phonetic elements which, either 
in present or in past use, regularly or frequently 
precede or follow it in set phrases or regular dis¬ 
course, most be considered, and the probable or 
possible effects of Attraction or other Interference 
taken into account. 

(4) “ Interference, under which general term I 
include Attraction, Analogy, Assimilation, Con¬ 
formation, and other influences external to the 
words affected, has {flayed a greater part in English 
than has heretofore been recognised. 

(5) “ Household speech, and the humour of 
clipping or abbreviating constantly recurring 
words, such as the names of members of a family, 
has affected the English language from the begin¬ 
ning of the Middle-English period. 

• • • 

(8) “ Attraction and nearly all the other forms 
of Interference take place within the English pale, 
and are due to English words. Of foreign in¬ 
fluence there is almost none. 

(9) “ Hence, apparent changes not known to be 
due to foreign causes are probably due to Inter¬ 
ference within English, ana most likely to Attrac¬ 
tion or Conformation. 

• • • 

(13) “ On the other hand, one may lose by 
hesitation. Experience may palsy zeal. The pride 
of doubt is less noble than the zeal of belief. 
Discoveries are not made by men who will not 
move until they are certain. He finds who seeks; 
and the gate will open to him who knocks, though 
he knock in the dark. 

(14) “ That method of etymology whioh consists 
of systematic enumeration and classification of 
words surd forms treated, with dated proof-texts, 
is the one that produces the lamest and the most 
tru s t w orth y results. Citation of the opinions of 
other scholars, or dissent therefrom, without such 
enumeration and proof-texts, is practically value¬ 
less. It does not add to knowledge or establish 
truth.” 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, of Pennsylvania, who 
has already written about literary frauds among 
the Greeks (Classical Studies in Honour of 
Henry Drisler), now deals with literary frauds 
among the Romans, and promises a third paper 
on the Latin 1>tvSnlypa<pa which owe their 
existence to the scholars of the Renaissance. 
He mentions, of course, the Libri of Numa, 
the libri lintei, and Leges Regiae, and 
the Laudationes Fonebres; but none of 
these have passed into literature. Passing 
by the Distioha Catonis and the frauds 
of Pulgen tins, some space is devoted to ex¬ 
amining the stories of the Trojan War, attri¬ 
buted to Dictys and Dares, and their Greek 
sources, which were so popular in the Middle 
Ages. Then we have a discussion of those 
numerous works, originally anonymous, whioh 
have come to be ascribed to some famous 
author, such as the Pseudo-Vergiliana. Prof. 
Gudeman strongly contests the authenticity of 
the epitaph on themselves by the three poets— 
Naevius, Plautus, and Paouviua—whion have 
been preserved by Aulus Gellius; and be 
places in the same category the epitaph of 
Ihnini, which Cioero quotes. Again, he differs 
from the received opinion, in refusing to acoept 
the explanation of Aulus Gellius, that the 
spurious plays ascribed to Plautus were really 
wri t te n by another dramatist of the name of 
Plenties. 

We farther give a summary of the papers 
which are briefly reported in the Proceedings , or 
wwMvi half of the volume. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, 
of the Washington and Lee University, submits a 
novel interpretation of the Song of the Arval 
Brothers, on the assumption that it is a totemic 
charm against fever, and compares a similar 
charm in the Atharva Veda; he also, mainly on 
etymological grounds, maintains that the 
Greeks worshipped their ancestors, as the 
Br.rn.nii did the Manes and the Hindus the 
Pitres. Mr. Charles P. G. Scott, of New York, 
has one of his learned but quaint papers on 
“ omission ” as a means of phonetic represen¬ 
tation in English, whioh we are unable to 


summarise. Dr. Guy V. Thompson, of Yale, 
discusses the functions of the Polemarcb at 
Athens, with reference to a passage in the 
’A fhiraluv iioXiTe/o. Prof. F. D. Allen, of 
Harvard, thinks that the following points 
seems to be established by the discovery of the 
Hymn to Apollo at Delphi: 

“ first, the possibility of combining diatonic and 
chromatic (or enharmonic) music in one and the 
same composition; and secondly, the possibility 
of temporary modulation into related keys, affected 
partly by the use of the buCtvypiyay and the 
evvrinfiliimy forms of the scales within the same 
composition, and partly by the introduction of 
alien tones not included in either of these forms.'' 

Prof. James M. Garnett, of Virginia, presi¬ 
dent of the Association, took for the subject of 
bis address “The Progress of English 
Philology,” understanding by that term “all 
that relates to the investigation, the study, 
and the teaching of the English language m 
its widest sense, both in itself and in its relation 
to cognate languages and to the general science 
of language.” In particular, he called attention 
to the rapid multiplication of English professor¬ 
ships ; and he remarked upon the tendency in 
the United States to separate the chair of 
English _ language (including philology) from 
the chair of literature, “which is a distinct 
mark of progress, as it widens and deepens the 
study of both.” He further said: 

“The critical and philological method, long 
applied to the classical languages, has been applied 
to the modem languages and to English especially. 
We have learned to value the discipline thereby 
furnished, and to know that, while students are 
acquiring a thorough and accurate knowledge of 
their own language, they are undergoing a mental 
discipline equal to that supplied by the study of 
any other language; and that for some this must 
serve as the only linguistic discipline that they will 
ever receive.” 

Prof. W. B. Scarborough, of Wilberforce— 
wbo is, we believe, a negro—concludes, from 
an examination of passages in the classics, 
that Sttrmr, like cena, varied as to time from 
noon to midnight, and possibly later, as in the 
case of banquets or feasts which are not 
ordinary meals; so also tpurroy, like prandium, 
varied from early mom to mid-day. Dr. Charles 
Knapp, of Barnard College, discusses Horace 
Car. III., xxx. 10-14, as illustrated by Martial, 
i. 61. Prof. W. B. Owen, of Lafayette College, 
examines the speeches in the Agricola of 
Tacitus, with reference to verbal dupiioates and 
the libration of sentences. Prof. John H. 
Wright, of Harvard, submits some critical notes 
on Sophocles. Prof. J. R. Wheeler, of Ver¬ 
mont, shows that the two maps of Athens left 
by Coronelli, the Venetian oosmographer of 
the seventeenth century, have no independent 
value, but are only copies. Prof. John 
Williams White, of Harvard, contends at some 
length that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis 
at Athens was not a part of some existing 
temple, but a separate building complete in 
itself. Prof. Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins, 
examines the two following literary judgments 
in Fronto: 

“In poetls autem quls ignorat ut gracilis ait 
Ludlius, Albucius aridus, sublimts Lucretius, 
mediocris Facubius, inaequalis A coins, Ennius 
multiformis f . . . Historiam quoque scripsere 
Sallustius strode, Pictor incondite, Claudius 
lepide, Antias invenuste, Sisenna longinque, verbis 
Cato multijugis, Ooelius singulis.” 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, of New York, discusses 
Velleius Paterculus, as regards his attitude 
towards contemporary and preceding historians 
(especially Livy), and also from the point of 
view of style. Dr. W. N. Bates, of Harvard, 
attempts to settle the vexed question of the 
date of the poet Lyoophron. He contends that 
Lyoophron was bom between 325 and 320 b.o., 
wrote his “ Alexandra ” about 295, was ap¬ 
pointed to arrange the comedies in the Alex¬ 


andrian Library in 285-4, began to flourish as 
a tragic poet about 280, and oontinued as such 
down to the time of his death, which must have 
ooourred before 250. 

Prof. Karl P. Harrington applies Lucian 
Muller’s tests to the Saturoians of Livius 
Andronious and Naevius, with the result of dis¬ 
proving his quantitative theory; and suggests 
that, alter all, the Saturnian metre may have 
been only rhythmical prose. Prof. F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College, contributes two 
papers: on “ Time and Space in Word- 
Conoepts,” and on “The Eye and Ear in 
Learning to Read.” He also reported as 
chairman of the committee on spelling reform : 

“The American Medical Editors’ Association 
unanimously resolved to carry out in practice (1) 
the use of e for a and a, as in hemorrhage, fetus, 
&c.; (2) the rules for spelling chemic terms 
advised by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, dropping terminal e in 
many words; (3) the dropping of redundant al 
from adjectives, such as chemical, biological, tco. ; 
(4) the spelling of meter, center, &c. ; honor, color, 
&o .; program, Ac. 

‘"file Stenographers’ Congress at Ohlcago, 
July 21, voted that papers red at the Congress 
might be printed in amended spelling. The 
Business Educators’ meeting past a similar vote 
at the same date.” 

Dr. Manrice M. Mather discusses the faot 
that, regularly in Roman poets before the 
Christian era and sometimes also in later 
writers, compounds of jacio in the present 
tenses, having prefixes ending in a oonsonant, 
show that prefix syllable long. Prof. J. H. 
Wright, of Harvard, describes and explains a 
votive tablet to Artemis Anaitis and M£n 
Tiamn, now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, whioh probably oame from Kula in Asia 
Minor. Prof H. C. Elmer, of Cornell, main¬ 
tains a novel view with regard to the origin and 
force of the gnomic aorist in Greek, as express¬ 
ing an act in the present, with the idea of 
progress left out. Finally, Dr. Mortimer 
Lamson Earle, of Barnard College, would thus 
emend the first three verses of the Ion of 
Euripides: 

'AtAbi, i xehaiourt yArois obpayov 

<p ip tty raXauby by a oy, Ik r p i uy Stay 

fuat ftpwrt yituay. 

In conclusion, we may mention that the mem¬ 
bers of the American Philological Association 
now number nearly four hundred; that sixty- 
four institutions subscribe for its publications; 
and that these are also sent gratuitously to 
thirty-seven libraries, and to eleven journals in 
Europe. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Ramsay has been elected a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Academic dee Scienoes, 
in the department of chemistry. 

The late John Bell Sedgwick, of Regent’a- 
park, has bequeathed £300 to the Royal 
Institution, in aid of the fund for the promo¬ 
tion of experimental research. 

Mb. Jabbz Hogg has presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons sixteen daguerreotypes of 
physicians, surgeons, and others, mostly taken 
by himself in the early forties, nine volumes 
of scientific pamphlets, and a portrait in oil of 
a surgeon, name unknown, date 1677. 

We quote the following from Nature: 

“Mr. W. Seville-Kent, who has reoently re¬ 
turned from Western Australia, has presented and 
otherwise plaoed at the disposal of the trustees of 
the British Museum a further collection of Madro- 
porarian corals and sponges collected by him on 
the north-weetem coast-fine of the above-named 
colony. The series includes many new species and 
specimens calculated to prove attractive exhibits 
in the public galleries. With this latest a ddi ti on 
included, the Natural History Museum beoomes 
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p o ss e sse d of the most oomplete oolleotion of 
Australian Madreporari* that has yet been 
brought together, and which now comprises 
typical examples collected by the same authority 
from every region of the extensive oorol-prodaoing 
waters of the Australian continent. Hr. SaviUe- 
Kent will probably be engaged for the next few 
months in the compilation of a book dealing 
generally with the more interesting natural history 
observations and investigations he has recorded 
and prosecuted during the past ten years while 
holding the appointments of Commissioner of 
Fisheries to the several Governments of Queens¬ 
land, T a s ma n ia , and Western Australia.” 

The following grants have been made by the 
council of the Chemical Society on the recom¬ 
mendation of the research fund committee: 
£30 to Messrs. J. J. Hummel and A. G. Perldn, 
for the investigation of oertain natural colour¬ 
ing matters; £10 to Dr. H. Ingle, for the pur¬ 
chase of various aldehydes, ketones, and 
hydrasine to oontinue his work on stereo- 
isomerio osazones; £10 to Dr. J. J. Sud- 
borough, to oontinue his work on diortho- 
substituted benzoic adds; £15 to Mr. B. 
Haworth, for the synthesis of an add having 
the eompodtion C.H 14 (OOOH) 2 , and the com¬ 
parison of its properties with those of cam¬ 
phoric add; £5 to Mr. B. B. Doran, for a 
research on the preparation of mustard oils by 
the reaction of chlorooarbonio esters with lead 
thiocyanate; £15 to Dr. W. A. Bone, to con¬ 
tinue a research on the substituted suodnio 
adds, and on the behaviour of various trim- 
ethylene compounds on treatment with the 
sodium compound of ethylio malonate; £10 to 
Dr. B. Lean, to extend his work on the deriva¬ 
tives of ethylio butane tetracarboxvlate; £20 
to Dr. J. Walker, for an investigation of the 
conditions of equilibrium between the oyanates 
and the corresponding ureas. 


REPORTS OF 800IETIES. 

Axeio -Russia* Litsbabt Socistt.— {Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, August 6.) 

E. A. Oazalst, Esq , president,in the ohair.—Clap- 
tain O. P. Lynden-Uell, East.Surroy Begiment, gave 
a lecture entitled “ Glimpses of Russia, with some 
Aooount of her Army.” He grouped Us subject 
under four heads: St. Petersburg. Moscow, 
Country Life, and the Russian Army. By means of 
slides, specially made for the lecture, the Nevsky 
Prospect, the Neva, 8t. Isaac's, Kazan Cathedral, 
the Hermitage, the Winter Palaoe, and other 
prominent objects in the great northern city were 
brought vividly before the audience, doming to 
Mosoow by the Nicholaiefsky railway, the Oriental 
character of the ancient capital is at once evident. 
Instead of the rectangular style of Europe, of 
vast squares and trim boulevards, one sees the 
countless mosque-like domes of an Eastern city. 
There is less admixture, too, of the German dement, 
and the Russian is seen in his true character. 
Leaving the towns, the lecturer showed some 
photographs and sketches of village life. It must 
be lemembered that 90 per oent. of the inhabitants 
live in the oountry, so that, to study national life, 
one must needs live some time in the villagee. 
He paid a high tribute to the universal Hs ^ham 
and politeness of the Russian people, and remarked 
upon their high appreciation of England and of 
everything English. The occasional hostile utter¬ 
ances of the Russian press are merely a very 
inadequate reflection of a great deal of abuse which 
is printed fn English newspapers about 
much of it at the instigation of Nihilists who have 
left their country for tneir country’s good; and it 
cannot be considered at all representative of the 
attitude of mind adopted by the Russian nation as 
a whole towards England. Turning to the army, 
he showed many interesting photographs of Russian 
soldiers from Europe, the Caucasus, Turkestan, and 
Bokhara, and five of special interest exhibiting the 
f ortifications and defenders of the Pamir post. 
—Colonel John Davis expressed his sympathy with 
the lecturer’s appreciation of the fcn>dHn«— of the 
Russian nation, which was misunderstood and 


maligned in this country. He described his pre¬ 
sentation to the late Czar, and earnestly hoped that 
England and Russia would come to a permanent 
understanding for the maintenance of peace and 
the spread of civilisation among Eastern na'krna. 
—General Lynden-Bell (the lecturer’s father) 
described the hardships of the Crimean Campaign, 
and the d i s t as t e with which the war was viewed by 
both Russians and Englishmen. He considered 
that friendly relations would be for the benefit of 
all concerned, and every collision might be avoided. 
—The president returned the hearty thanks of the 
meeting to Captain Lyndon-Bell for his lecture; 
and the latter, in his con eluding speech, dwelt 
again on the goodnature of the Russian people, 
and their respect for English individual character, 
notwithstanding political friction and opposing 
interests. 


FINE ART. 

A History of Monetary Systems. By 
Alexander Del Mar. (Effingham, Wilson 
& Oo.) 

It is seldom that the reviewer comes across 
such a thoroughly empty and wrong-headed 
book as this. It is an attempt by an 
author, whom it is not too strong a term to 
describe as an autolatrous sciolist, to set 
right such persons as “ the Prussian savant 
Mommsen, Edward Augustus Freeman, 
and the staff of the British Museum coin- 
room, on such points as the constitutional 
forms of Rome, the theory of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the origins of coinage 

6 ^form the book consists of an endeavour 
to prove that the coinage of gold has been 
throughout history “ a sacerdotal privilege,” 
and that the striking of it has always been 
regarded as a sacred function. This theory 
Mr. Del Mar has picked up from Lenor- 
mant’s articles on Greek temple-money, 
expanding the latter’s view that some coins 
were stnuk in sacred precincts into a dicta¬ 
torial assertion that all money from the 
commencement of state issues down to the 
year 1204 a.d. was so produced. The 
theory is supported by a number of far¬ 
fetched and inconclusive arguments, of 
whioh we have culled the more absurd and 
amusing specimens in a later paragraph. 
All the arguments, however, are directed 
to advooate a practical end, not merely to 
establish a historical theory; and this end is 
to prove that the free coinage of the precious 
metals is a pernicious eoonomio heresy, and 
that all states can settle the value of money 
for themselves by limiting the number of 
tokens they set in circulation. “ The state 
must stop that melting down and shipping 
to and fro of the metals, which lie at the 
base of monetary disturbance ” ; and “ when 
the state, and not the money-changer, shall 
control its issues,” then values will be fixed, 
national bankruptcies cease to occur, and 
prosperity reign from China to Peru. For 
“ value u not an attribute of things, it is 
a numerical relation, and suoh a relation 
cannot be accurately measured without the 
use of numbers limited by law.” 

It is not with Mr. Del Mar’s theory that 
we intend to deal, but with his preposterous 
set of arguments in favour of ft. He com¬ 
mences with the astounding statement that 
coined money was invented in India, as is 
shown by the word dinara being adopted by 
Western peoples for money. For Mr. Del 
Mar seriously believes that dinara has 


nothing to do with the Roman denarius, 
but came to the West from the East. But, 
though India coined money first, all writers 
from Herodotus to Mr. B. V. Head are to 
blame for saying that Greece ooined nothing 
before the year 700 b.c. Her earliest ooins 
ascend to prehistoric antiquity, for 

“ Pinkerton Jamieson and Pooooke have proved 
that Hellas was conquered and colonised by 
the Scythians, whose paternity their colonists 
did not care to acknowledge, but instead 
created a fabulous anoeetry of their own. 
The earliest money of Hellas is said by Pollux 
to have been issued by Briothonius, King of 
Athens, during the sixteenth century B.o. 
Brie is a Scythian name, but Briothonius is a 
myth.” 

The Scythians who invaded Greeoe “ were 
freemen, and used leather money ” ; but 
Plutarch and Sophocles prove the existence 
of gold and silver ooins before the Trojan 
war! We wonder that, when quoting suoh 
good authorities from the eleventh oentury 
b.o., Mr. Del Mar did not at once refer to the 
Talmud, where he will find elaborate de¬ 
scriptions of the money issued by Adam 
and by Noah. 

Herodotus, it is true—poor, purblind man 
—says that the Lydians first struck money, 
and that Pheidon first introduced it into 
Hellas. * 1 But this statement is contradicted 
by Pollux [ floruit a.d. 180], who speaks of 
both Greek and Etruscan ooins ourrent at an 
earlier period—namely the coins attributed 
to Eriothonius, and those stamped with 
the two-faced Janus.” Plutarch, moreover, 
{floruit a.d. 130) says that Theseus struck 
many stamped with an ox. “ Now,” says 
Mr. Del Mar, “ I contend that their testi¬ 
mony is quite as valid as that of Herodotus 
. . . indeed, it is a great deal better.” With 
suoh views of the value of historical evidence, 
our author easily enough comes to con¬ 
clusions such as the following: 

“ The Veneti monopolised the commerce of the 
Levant and India in the twelfth century b.c.” 
“ The earliest money of Rome was the ace grave 
[sic], but it was represented in circulation by 
leather notes.” “ If there was any depart¬ 
ment of the Roman Government which, more 
than any other, enjoyed the privilege of ooinmg 
gold, it was the pontificate rather than the 
imperium. But that the Roman coins were 
struck by pontifical authority does not appear 
to have been suspeoted by Mommsen, the learned 
Prussian.” 

We should imagine that it did not; for, save 
Mr. Del Mar’s own assertion that this was 
so, there is not a single statement to that 
effeot in any author, ancient or modern. 
Of oourse, too, Mr. Del Mar mixes up the 
title of imperator, with which the victorious 
general was saluted by his army, with the 
tmperium conferred on magistrates by a lex 
ouriata. But better men than he have done 
that before—it was reserved for him, how¬ 
ever, to deduoe that during the empire the 
imperium could only be conferred by the 
emperor himself “ as sovereign-pontiff,” and 
that all such evidence as the Lex de Imperio 
Vespasiani might be rejected as rubbish. 
We should only like to know how Mr. 
Del Mar imagines that emperors such as 
Otho, Galba, or Nerva, on whom the im¬ 
perium was certainly not conferred by their 
predecessor, managed to get hold of it. 
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Per hap* the most astonishing statement 
in the whole of this long book is that a gold 
coinage was not issued in Western Europe 
during the early Middle Agee because 
all the states on this side of the Adriatic 
had such a high respect for the emperor at 
Constantinople, that they dared not infringe 
his jwtent as “ pontiff-sovereign ” and sole 
legitimate striker of gold money. Mr. Del 
Mar seriously believes that William the 
Conqueror, Frederic Barbarossa, and Philip 
Augustas refrained from striking Aurei of 
some sort, only because they cherished a 
superstitious respect for and loyalty to the 
Oomaenus who was their contemporary at 
Constantinople. He makes the astounding 
statement that no gold coins were struck in 
Western Europe from the eighth to the thir¬ 
teenth century “ by any prince in the pro¬ 
vinces of the old Boman empire who was a 
Christian.” This ignores (1) the consider¬ 
able mintage of the late Lombard kings 
Aribert, Liutprand, Desiderius, &o.; (2) the 
prolific issues of the Dukes of Benevento; 
(3) the gold tritm issues struck in Italy by 
Charles the Great; (4) the numerous gold 
ulidi of Ijouis the Pious with obv. Laureated 
Head and rev. the temple and xtiana 
kbugio or cross and munus divinttm ; (5) 
a certain number of early English gold 
pennies of Archbishop Yigmund, King 
Aethelred II., and Edward the Confessor; (6) 
the gold tori of the kings of Sicily with is.xs 
Vika and the king’s head. [We may omit their 
tori with Arabic inscriptions as being merely 
a continuation of the mintage of their pre¬ 
decessors, the Moors.] Mr. Del Mar has 
sever heard anything about any of these 
varieties of coins, exoept the solidi of Louis 
the Fioas ; about these he says with perfect 
confidence that there is but one specimen 
known, and that it is probably a forgery! 
Of course th^y are perfectly genuine, and to 
be found in any decent collection of coins of 
the Middle Ages. One dug up a few years 
ago in the file of Man, with a strange 
victory-type, may be seen noted in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1884. 

Passing to the English ooinage, Mr. 
DM Max is at his best. He founds on the 
fact of die existence of Offa’s well-known 
gold dinar of Arabic type, an extraordinary 
theory that the Old English ooinage is 
mainly derived from Arabic sources. One 
of his chief arguments in favour of this 
view is the frequency of Arabic moneyem* 
n a m es on the English ooinage, “ such as 
Ahhnan, Ahlmund, Alchred, Adolf ere, 
Alghexe, Boss, Babba, Dudda, Eoba, 
Hums, Ibba, Osmund, Oshere, Osmere, 
sad Tatis.” How these good old Saxons, 
possessed of the most Teutonic names in 
the world, would turn in their graves 
if they knew they were being branded as 
heathen Moors. We only wonder that our 
author has missed one opportunity of adding 
to the number of his Arabs, by pointing out 
that Alfred’s name is derived from ALefreet : 
it would be no worse than making Alchred 
sad Ahlmund into Moslems. 

But William I. and Henry II. have to be 
proved to have paid homage to the Oomneni 
by other methods than mat of refraining 
from coining gold. 

“ If the kings of England down to Edward 
IIL,” asks Mr. Del Mar, “were not vassals, why 


have we none of their ordinances P And if the 
emperor was not their suzerain, why do the 
marks of his authority appear in this—as they 
do in every kind of record exoept that of 
recently written history P ” 

On this] fact, that no mint indentures are 
known to Mr. Del Mar before those of 
Edward III., he actually founds his theory 
that England stood in what he elsewhere 
calls “ vassalian relations” to Constanti¬ 
nople. We know that such indentures 
existed— e.g., those of Henry II. with Philip 
Aymery—but on the mere accident that 
they happen to have perished, our author 
grounds a denial of their having been 
issued; for, says he, “ all the early ordi¬ 
nances of England up to Edward HI. have 
the appearance of having been ' restored ’ by 
modem hands.” On reaching this general 
accusation against English numismatic 
writers of having forged or mutilated their 
original authorities, we must let the curtain 
drop. 

0. Oman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE KUTHODAW. 

Oavanment Hows, Fort Blab. Andaman Iataada : 

July 6, 1806. 

May I add a mite of information regarding 
the Knthodaw mentioned at pp. 505-6 of the 
Academy for June 15, 1895 P 

I know the monument very well, and oounted 
the tablets myself; and, unless my memory 
fails me, I gave the information to Dr. 
Fiihrer as to their number and their being 
situated round the Laukamayazin Pagoda. 
But I am sure he is wrong in saying that they 
are inscribed with Square Pali characters. The 
script used is modem Burmese, just as in the 
case of the equally wonderful collection of 
oopies (505, 1 think) on marble, of inscriptions 
relating to ecclesiastical lands from all puts of 
Burma near the Mahamuni (Arakan) Pagoda, 
between Amarapura and Mandalay, made 
(presumably) by King Bodawphaya about one 
hundred years ago. These were being printed 
for reoord under my supervision by the Burma 
Government until I left Burma. They are now 
in the very oapable hands of Mr. Taw Sein 
Kb. 

I rather think the fears expressed in the 
artiole above quoted, as to the Kuthodaw 
stones beooming destroyed by weather, 
are exaggerated. Each stone is very 
well covered in; and the rain-fall at 
Mandalay is neither exoessive nor particularly 
destructive to monuments, as the collection 
at the Mahamuni Pagoda proves. The 
king, or rather the priests for him, collected 
from all parts of Burma every inscription, 
however old, they oould lay bands on at the 
pagoda, and then copied them on to marble. 
The copies they valued; the originals they did 
not, however antique. The oopies were placed 
under careful and expensive shelter, set up in 
long rows; the originals were thrown down 
anyhow in a ooraer; and when I saw them in 
1891 were not so much damaged by weather 
and long exposure and neglect as might have 
been expected. It is to be hoped that they 
are now better cared for; as, before I left 
Burma, the trustees of this Pagoda, with 
Government help, were arranging to set them 
up and shelter them like the oopies. As an 
historical library, they are invaluable. 

The local government in Burma I always 
found extremely ready to help, so far as it 
reasonably could, in the preservation of the 
splendid monuments of the country. It 
printed the late Dr. Forchhammer’s fine col¬ 


lection of inscriptions at Pagin, and Pylnny& 
(Old Ava), Mid Ava, over 250 in number; it is 
printing the much larger collections at the 
Mahamuni Pagoda; it spent some money and 
much oare in preserving the great Kalyani 
inscription at Pegu — the fundamental 
document of modern Burmese Buddhism. 
And, no doubt, if properly approached, 
it would aid in preserving and reproducing 
that truly “royal work of merit” ( Kuthodaw) 
at Mandalay. Whether so expensive a prooess 
as reproduction by photography is really 
necessary, I rather doubt. The whole work u 
modern; it is easily read, and there are half-a- 
dozen officers and others, that any one who 
knows the Burma of to-day could mention, who 
could be trusted to accurately reproduce the 
originals in print. Printing it u probably, 
therefore, sufficient. 

I may mention that when I last sawtheKutho- 
daw it was being “ restored ” : that is, literary 
men were being paid to “ink in” the letters 
out into the stones by a Shan Sawbwa, whom I 
used to know well at one time. This prooess 
would not injure the monument, and shows that 
the Burmese, at any rate, are not likely to let 
it fall into deoay just yet. 

B. 0. Temple. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOOr. 

Mb. Cecil Smith, of the department of 
Greek and Boman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, has been appointed director of the 
British School at Athens for the next two 
years, in succession to Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
who has held the office since 1887. Since the 
meeting held by the Prince of Wales at St. 
James’s Palaoe on July 9, the following addi¬ 
tional subscriptions have been promised: 
£20 a year each for five years from Mr. Alma 
Tadema and from Messrs. Macmillan & Co.; 
£10 10s. a year each for five years from Lord 
Egerton of Tatton and Lord Hillingdon; £10 
a year each for five years from Sir Frederio 
Leighton, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, and Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford. The following, among 
other donations, have reached the treasurer 
sinoe July 9: Messrs. Bothsohild, £250; Lord 
Iveagh, Lord 8avile, Mr. C. J. Leaf, and the 
Cloth workers’ Company. £100 each; Lord 
Wimbome, £50; the Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, £30; Sir Henry Irving 
and Mr. J. T. Knowles, £25 eaoh; Sir Joseph 
Lister, Sir Thomas Lucas, General Pitt Bivers, 
and the Bev. H. F. Tozer, £20 each. 

The medals and deoorations of Nelson, which 
were recently purchased by the Treasury from 
Visoount Bndport on behalf of the nation, have 
been handed over to the Royal Hospital, Green¬ 
wich, and will shortly be plaoed with the other 
mementoes of Nelson in the Painted Hall of 
the hospital for exhibition. Through the 
generosity of Mr. J. A. Mullens, of Firgrove, 
Weybridge, Greenwich Hospital has also become 
possessed of the gold sword-hilt presented to 
Nelson by the captains who served under him 
at the Battle of the Nile, and of the gold box 
in which the freedom of the City of London 
was presented to him. 

Mb. Geobge H. May, of the Boyal Arcade, 
Old Bond-street, proposes to publish a mezzo¬ 
tint engraving, by Charles Mottram, of J. B. 
Doyle’s portrait-group, entitled “ Breakfasting 
with Samuel Rogers.” 

By invitation of the Boyal Institution of 
Cornwall, the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association will hold its forty-ninth annual 
meeting next week at Launceston, under the 
presidency of Lord Halsbury, who will deliver 
his inaugural address on Tuesday evening. 
Excursions have been arranged to Tintagef, 
the ancient British earthwork called Warbstow 
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Barrow, Dartmoor (including Post Bridge and 
Orimapound), and the megalithic monuments 
known as the Cheesewring and the Hurlers. 
We may add that Mr. J. Bomilly Allen, with 
the assistance of others, has compiled a very 
useful and instructive illustrated programme, 
giving the routes of the excursions and de¬ 
scriptions of the places to be visited. 

The Boyal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
have also published an illustrated 
of their excursion this week to the 
Hills, County Meath. The most 
objects are the series of cairns on 
Slieve-na-Gailliagh, eleven of which bear in¬ 
scribed sculpturings, here figured. There is, 
further, an account of a recent exoavation of 
one of these cairns, whioh yielded fragments of 
pottery, implements made from the tines of 
antlers, stone beads, &o. 

A portrait by Van Dyck, representing the 
Marohesa d’Ispinola and her daughter, has 
recently been sold at New York for £10,000, 
whioh u said to be the highest prioe ever paid 
for a picture in the United States. It was 
bought by a Paris dealer. 


THE 8TAGE. 

The subscriptions which, as yet, have been 
received by Mr. Frank Dethridge.hon. treasurer 
and secretary to the Siddons Memorial Com¬ 
mittee, will not admit of the reproduction in 
marble, as was originally contemplated, of Sir 
Joshua Beynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, now in the collection of the 
Duke or Westminster. In lieu thereof, it is 
intended to place, on the site given by the 
vestry on Paddington-green, an upright figure 
and presentment of the actress—in all proba¬ 
bility a replica of Chantrey’s statue of her as 
Lady Macbeth. For this purpose the funds 
now in hand will nearly suffice; but an addi¬ 
tional sum is needed for the purpose of embel¬ 
lishing the long-neglected grave of Mrs. 
Siddons in Paddington old bunal-ground, now 
a public garden, whioh is situate dose to the 
site of the proposed statue. 

The vestry of St. Mary the Virgin, Alder- 
manbury, have decided to accept the offer of 
Mr. C. C. Walker, of Lilleahall Old-hall, near 
Newport, Salop, to erect a granite memorial 
to John Hemming and Henry Condell, fellow- 
acton with Shakspere, and joint-editors of the 
folio edition of the plays. Condell was buried 
in Aldermanbury, December 29, 1627, and 
Hemming on October 12, 1630. 
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MUSIC. 

GREEK MUSIC. 

WE quote the following from the Time*: 

“ In the course of their excavations at Delphi, 
the French have unearth e d the building that 
Paueanias describee as the Treasury of the Athe¬ 
nians ; and here they have discovered the remains 
of two large slabs of stone, inscribed with words 
and music. In their first season’s work they 
found fourteen fragments of various sizes, of 
which they published an account last year. Four 
of these fragments were distinguished horn the 
other ten by a difference in the notation of the 
musio; and these four made up the piece that 
was introduced to the public as ‘ The Hymn to 
Apollo.’ Fortunately, in their second season’s 
work, the French have found another large frag¬ 
ment, to which the remaining tan can be adjusted 
with tolerable certainty; and now we have a 
second hymn. The decipherment has been in¬ 
trusted, as before, to MM. Henri Weil and 
Theodore Eeinach, and their version is about to 
be published in the Bulletin de Correspondence 
HeUcnique. 

“ The last line of the new hymn is followed by 
the first line of a decree, and this shows how these 


compositions came to be inscribed on stone. The 
people of Delphi had passed decrees in honour of 
the authors, and had ordered the hymns to be set 
out with the decrees when these were put on 
record. And, as the authors were Athenians, the 
inscriptions were placed in the Athenian treasury. 

“ The purport of both the hymns is substan¬ 
tially the same. After an invocation of the Muses, 
the poet gives various legends of Apollo’s life and 
works, ending with the slaughter of the Oauls at 
Delphi in 279 b.c. ; and then implores the god’s 
protection for Delphi and Athens and the Govern¬ 
ment at Borne. The date is, therefore, after 146 
b.o., when the Bomans took possession of Greece. 
Apart from the music, the hymns are not par¬ 
ticularly interesting. 

“ The duration of the musical notes is indicated 
by the syllables that were sung with them. Thus, 
for example, where three notes are attached to a 
word of one long syllable, followed by two short 
syllables, they must answer roughly to a crotchet 
followed by two quavers. The pitch of the notes is 
indicated by various letters of the alphabet. In 
the first hymn the letters were those that the 
Greeks prescribed for use with voices; but in 
this second hymn they are those that were pre¬ 
scribed for use with instruments. As the Delphians 
would hardly have written down the accompani¬ 
ment and omitted the song itself, we must suppose 
that the instruments and voices were here in 
unison. 

“ M. Beinach has transcribed the music into the 
ordinary modem notation, although this only 
provides for twelve notes where the Greeks had 
twenty-one. The result is that he has been 
obliged to raise the pitch of some notes, lower 
the pitch of others, and cccuionally to make one 
note serve for two.” 
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8vo, 2a. Gd. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


WM. CLOWE8 & SONS’ BOOKS. 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 

Just published, Tenth Edition, royal 8to, doth, 45s. ; strongly 
bound half-calf, 50s. 

A TREATISE on the LAW. PRIV1- 

LEGES, PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PARLIAMENT. By 
Bir THOMAS ER8KINE MAY, K.C.B.. D.C.L. Clerk of the 
House of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle Temple. Tenth 
Edition. Books I. and II., Edited by Bir REGINALD P. D. 
PALGRAVK. K.C.B., clerk of the Honse of Commons: Book III., 
Edited by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barristcr-at-Law, a Member of the Court of Referees of 
Private Bills (House of Commons). 


THE LATE DR. RUDOLPH GNEI8T. 

New Cheap Edition, in 1 voL, demy 8vo, cloth, 10 m. 

THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST. Professor of law In the University 
of Berlin. 

Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

*' It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the 
student of English constitutional history, and English students have 
every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to 
so valuable a work."— Athenaeum. 

Just ready, Fourth Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Sd. 

THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PAR- 

LIAMENT: its Growth and Development through a Thousand 
Years (800-1889). By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of “The 
History of the English Constitution." Translated by Professor 
A H. KEANE, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

“ English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English 
Parliament by the greatest living authority on the Continent.” 

__ Athenasmn. 

London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 27, Fleet Street 


MOW BEADY. Price £9 2m. 

PAHERI (Lilian de Luxe ) 


Forking First Volumx of 


WALL DRAWINGS OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT. 

By J. J. TYLOR, F.S.A., 

Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

TO BB OBTAINED FROM 

Mr. QUABITOH, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 
or The EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


“ A sumptuous volume.”—Daily News. 

“ A splendid example of what is being done by English 
scholars as well as by British Administrators in Egypt.” 

Times. 
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THE ACAbfcMt, 


MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

Library. 

gOOKSKLLERS, 
jgOOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J^IBRARIANS. 

E NOm8H, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS 

rjlHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, limited. 

gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

9^2 BROMPTON ROAD, B.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

9 LONDON; 

And 10 to II, BABTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


The Autotype Company, Mon, 

Renowned for tbs excellence of ite proces, of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Muse am, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 


NOW READY. 

HELEN MATHER’S NEW NOVfeL. 

In one volume, crown 8ro, cloth, 3e. 8d. 

THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. 

By the Author of “ Coming thro* the Bye," " Cherry Ripe,” “ Story of a Sin,” “ Eyre’i Aoqnital,” 

“ My Lady Gteendeeree," “ Found Oat,” fto. 

London: JARROLD & SON, 10 and 11, Wakwiok Lane, E.C.; of all Bookaellen, and at the Lthcariee. 


Dooglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn; 
cf Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
EL A.. Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., Ac., Ac.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

:• remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MA8TERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Cattle. _ 

The Autotype Fine -Art Catalogue, of 
IS* pagM, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
08 Miniature Photographs of notable Antotypes, post 
free, 0>s Shillixo, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
A/TESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

JA AST BEPBODTTCEBS, 

U. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.O., 

An the sole r wrwt ntotl?! in Great Britain of 
HERR HANP8TAENQL, of Mnniob. 
th» wufl-kaova Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
l—fltna LoaAoe Art Publishing Firau. A large Collection of Im- 
p«taat Plates always on view 


Process 


Blocks for the puroosa of 
Book Illustrations 


Ordinary 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., poet free. 

CHRISTS “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of “The 
Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., &fl. 

“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”— Jlcthodi.it Recorder. 

“ Dr. Maelaren is our ideal preacher .”—Exporitory Timet. 

C rown 8vo, cloth boa rds, pr ice 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maelaren's works.” 

Christian World Pulpit, 

Crown 8vo, cloth b oards, price 5s„ post free. 

PAUL’S PBAYERS, and other Sermons. 

" For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 

an unchallenged position as the prince of pnlpit orators. 

The back pews of Dr. Madaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth .”—Methoiitt Tima. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, prioe 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to 
read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 6s., poet free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ol Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power .”—Methodist Recorder . 

London: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Strut, E.C. 

ME. and MR8. GERMAN REED’S 


THEATRES. 


by Rutland Barrington and Edward Solomon; concluding with ! 
HAPPY ARCADIA, by W. 8. Gilbert, musio by Frederick Clay. 
Artist*: Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Marie Garcia, Miss Elsie Cross i 
Mr. Charles Wibrow, Mr. Hilton 8L Just, Mr. George Trail, and Mr. 
Rutland Barrington.—ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
W. No fees for booking. | 


rpHE ZOOLOGICAL SOOIETY’8 GAR- 

■A. DENS. Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), 
from 0 a.m, to sunset. Admission Is. .on Mondays 6(L t children 6a. 
Amongst the latest additions is a young Zebra bora in the Menagerie. 

A Military Band will perform at 4 o’clock every Saturday. _ 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

ll Ac—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 13. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premise* for Editorial Offloes.free. Advertising 
and Publishing Department* conducted. 

Telephone 2789. Telegraph “Africanism, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TW0-AND-A-H ALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO p*r CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanora, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and aold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reeeives small snm son I 
deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. ! 

BOW TO PURCHASE A HOD SB j 

FOB TWO OUl.EA. FSS HOIITR. ! 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee sod Manager, Mr. William Greet. 
QWONG-HI.—A Success. 

Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, with Music, at 8.40. 
WILLIE KDOUIN as QWONG-HI (My Washoe Waabee). 
Mr. W. F. Hawtrey. . Miss H. Ferrers. 

Mr. Oswald Yorke. Miss F. Fordycs. 

Mr. Forbes Dawson. Miss L. Millward. 

Mr. K. Dot;glees. Mies B. Day.' 

Mr. Ernest Cosham. Miss D. Bryer. 

And Miss May Edooin. 

At 8, DAGGERS DRAWN. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

At 8 will be produced the Musical Farce entitled 
ALL ABROAD. 

By Owen Hall and James T. Tanner. Mnslo by Fredk. 
Bosse. Lyrics by W. H. Risque. 

Mr. Charles Stevens, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. C. P. Little, 
Mr. John Coates, Mr. L. Rse, Mr. G. Carroll, Mr. C. Frers, 
and Mr. Horace Mills; Miss Kate Cutler, and Miss Ads 
Reeve. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks. Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Wartle, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Charles Danby; Misses Katie Say- 
moor, Barnett, Sherman, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, F. Ward, 
H. Lee, Sinden, and Ellaline Terries. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Evernrd, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and H. Reevos-Bmith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 

GRAND THEATRE, N. ~ 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. Wilmot. 
TONIGHT, at 7.30, the popular Musical Comedy, 
A GAIETY GIRL, by arrangement with Mi. Georga 
Edwardoe. For two weeks. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Hesdamea Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hod son, M, 
Stndholme, Hamer, Cadis, Pounds, Collette, Gregory, 
Cannon, Fairfax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lettio 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, L. D’Orsay, 
Farren-Sontar, J. Le Hay, W. Blakeley. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 3 and 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Artbnr Roberts, Messrs. 
Philp, Vernon, Kelly, Thome, Boxborough, and W. H. 
Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, L. Searlo, C. Jacks, 
S. Jerome, A. Newton, EUerslie, Ford, Ellas Dee, Kitty 
Loftus. At 7.60, A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Shirley and Landeek’s successful Drama, SAVED FROM 
THE BRA. Messrs. Charles Glenney. Lionel Rignold. 
Austin Melford, Bassett Roe, Ac.; Misses Beaumont, Col¬ 
lins, Harriett Clifton, Fannie Selby, Ac. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Proprietor, Mr. Edward Terry. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, 

THE PBUDE’S PROGRESS. 

By Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts. 
Transferred from tho Comedy Theatre. 

Misa Fanny Brough, Mr. Cyril Maude, 

Miss Doris Templeton, Mr. Arthur Playfair, 

Miss Alice Mansfield, Mr. W. T. Lovell, 

Miss Ettie Williams, Mr. Ernest Leicester, 

and Mr. Edward Righton. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. trafat/iar trt , A trf 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LARD | , 1 RAP AW* Ait IririAIitK. 

fob fivb shillings PBa honth. Leasee and Manager, Mr. Hairy Dana. 

Th. BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particular., post free ' _ _ At 9, THK PASSPORT. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT. Bbdust ; By B. C. Stephenson and W. Yaniley. 

-------T_ Preceded, at 8.15, by IN AN ATTIC, by Wilton Jones. 

NO T0URI8TS OUTFIT IS COMPLETE KWSSST’ I Mr! ^fml MaJSy* n8 * 

WITHOUT Miss Gertrude Kingston. | Mr. George Guldens. 

X/IISIOI IA nRFAM 1 VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

V IllV/Un VI \k.niVI ; this EVENING, at9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 

„„„ I OF MISS BROWN. Mr. F. Kerr. Mr. L. Brough, Mr. J. 

* UK Beauchamp, Mr. G, Farquhar, Mr. R. Harwood, Mr. Power i 

SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. ^^^ry'rt'sKx® the Ml “ 


IIMars DRUMMOND k CO.supply the cheapest and best Prooesses 
ta tba market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Anttqvariaiia. ArcbwologisU, And those engaged in the investigation 
and p eb lios Uo o of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND * CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Sapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For tks Reproduction of Works of Art y Original M8S., Designs, 
Lac* Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Booh Illustrations, 
Artistic A dverti s e ments, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Spec im ens and prioe list on Application. 

Vfiaes: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


VINOLIA CREAM 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVE LS N OW READY. 

MABJOB Y’S MISTAKE. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, 

Author of "Sir Anthony," "Cupar Brooke'a Daughter," Ac. 

3 rola. 

TOO LATE BEPENTED. 

By Mrs. FORRESTER, 

Author of ‘ ‘ Vira,’ ’ ‘ 1 Of the World Worldly,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &o- 

1 Yol., 6s. 

LADY FOLLY. 

By LOUIS/VINTRA8. 

1 vol., 6a. 

’TWIXT WILL AND WILL NOT. 

By JESSIE L. NICHOLSON. 

1 vol., 6a. 

TO-DAY AND TO-MOBROW. 

By ELEANOR HOLMES, 

Author of " The Price of a Pearl,” " Through Another Man’a Eyea,” Ac. 


STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF NEW EDITION8 OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5a. (any of whioh can be had 
aeparately), bound, and Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT, Sir J. E. MILLAIS, 
Bart., HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH-POYNTEB, BIBKET FOSTER, 
TJSNNIEL, SANDYS, J. LA8LETT POTT, Ac. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX." 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, j CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 

NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS «rd MAID. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MBS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 

NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life iu a 

Colony. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN IN- TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. 


THE AMERICANS at HOME. 


MICHAEL DAUNT. 

By the Author of " Dr. Edith Romney," " The Winning of May," 1 
at the Helm," Ac. 

3 vole. 


1 A Woman 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AN D-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boarda, each 8s. 8d. 


The AWAKENING of MARY FEN¬ 
WICK. By Bbatkicb Whitby. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By 
Mabil Hart. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentle¬ 
man." 

MISTRESS BEATRI0E COPE. By 
M. E. Lb Clbbc. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By 
JxasiE Fothkroill. 

NINETTE. By the Author of 
"Vera,” “Blue Boses,” Ac. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 
Alexander. 

ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice 
Whitby. 

MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Man - 
villb Finn. 

THE DDES of MARCH. By G. M. 
Robins. 

PART of the PROPERTY. By 
Bbatkicb Whitby. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By Adblinb Sbiiobant. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. 
Beth am Edwards. 

JANET: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphaht. 
A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By the 
Authorof ‘ * Mistress Beatrice Cope." 

IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
By Bbatkicb Whitby. 

MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Molbs- 

worth. 

FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. 
By the AuthoT of " Two English 
Girls.” 

THE WINNING of MAY. By the 
Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney." 
SIR ANTHONY. By Adblinb 

Sergeant. 

THUNDERBOLT. An Australian 
Story. By Rev. J. Middleton 
Macdonald. 

MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 

ROBERT CARROLL. By the Author 
of " Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 

THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. 
By Mrs. Venn. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. I SIR GIBBIB. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. i LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NOEL AW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. I PHOEBE JUNIOR. 

IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

The ORESOENT and the OROSS. | DARIEN. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARD8. 

[ BARBARA’S HISTORY. I LORD BRAOKENBUBY. 


NATHALIE. 


! NO CHURCH. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

| ADELE. 

BY F. W. R0BIN80N. 

| GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRE80N. 

TELE BEAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHOR8. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. BURKE’S ROMANCE of the 
LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT FORUM. 

SUBURB. THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. 

! MARGARET and her BRIDES- By Mr *' Lysk Lvntok ' 

MAIDS. LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. 

! SIR BERNARD BURKE’S FAMILY Mrs. Norton. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 

DONOVAN. TO BIGHT the WRONG. 

WE TWO. KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 

A nABDY NORSEMAN. 


ROMANCE. 


LES MI8ERABLES. By Victor 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. ruuo ' 

FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE 8T ' OLAVE’S. 

D’ALBRET. DIXON’S NEW AMERICA. 

THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. 
FIRES. By Dr. Dasbht. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. 
By Prof. 0. D. Yongb. Poyntsk. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Strekt, W. 
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TABLB OF OONTHHTS. > 

Tmrvoa-BaTrTi'e Iox-Bomrn ox Kor-gniv, by Prof. 

Bo.ourn om Conmimoii, by J. A. HiMitrox" ! 124 
Ma e Mi ca on l a Morrrxix Lotus, by Gxossi 
loimiu •••••••# 126 

Grxuzas'e Cease Ornriess, by J. I. Mincer* . . 129 

A Poeruonese Porr, by Edsxb Pbxbtige . . , 129 
Jfsw Novxls, by Wixlu'k Waxiack .... 129 

® 0>r * Vor.r»«« o» Vtisi, by Nouox Gits , , jjg 

Notes ixn New* 


129 


OiieiEix Veesi ; “ A Bistodxt Gsmnro,” by P. . 130 
Owrrxxr: Psor. Gionox Stifhivi, by 1. B.; Ac. . 130 

Maoah»*« An Rerrxirs.. 

Acguihtioxs or MSS. btthi Beitish Museum . . 130 

Selected Fouioi Boon. 131 

Connronnci- 

W riling in Homer, by 8. Butler; “Henry V.,” 
ir. 1 , »«,by G. 0. Moore Smith; The Story of Romeo 
nd Juliet, by W. Mercer; “ The Teaching of the 
Tmelee {Apoetht." by Clement O. J. Webb; Witch¬ 
craft under Elisabeth, by J. H. Round; O.F. 

*• f.ai " -Ixit. "Loot," by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge and Paget Toynbee; Welsh “Damio": 
Muglimk “ Dam," % James Plate, jun. .131 

A Sinuauir Quioui led Cbbsstokatet, by Prof. 

s*tc« .us 

Somci Noth .. 183 

Piiloumt Notes.. 

Sib Alexledee Cdkeieohlb’b Ooies . .134 

A* Amsbicie Bceool or Classical Studies at Robe 134 
Norms or Aet lbs ABCHi.xor.OGv .... 134 
MrEicLX Pcelicatioes, by J. 8. Shedxook . . . 13t 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

*«- Beioati Ac, Idtera .. 


- -- —j. Literary, and Med: 

*7 P * W I U ^P***■■ « Co i » 
, W.O. Prirate room lor 


'T'O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

pittfSPJI H 1 w j U,n * $° RECEIVE resident 

PATWNTS. giving full particular* and term*, tent gratis. The list 
laclodea private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.— Address 
Mr. G B. Broca c a, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

OATALOQUE3 

C'OBEIGN BOOK8 and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., ar, Soho 8qoarb. 


DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

^ TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent poet free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Square, Lotto ox, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK 8TREBT, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

f BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
0ATAL00UE8 post fro* on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOB1IGH BOOKSELLER, 

4S, GREAT RUSSELL STBIKT 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies sll Foreign Boors and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

flATALOGUE No. 2, for AUGUST, of 

£? Mriu A iTia d 

rnea u.—W. D. W uni, Oxford Houre, Blcutcr, Oxon. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKbT ' 

P- PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

V • »nj BOOKSELLERS, of J7 and J» Wott art Stmt, Now 
Tork. lad U. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., doolie to call tho 
attntkx, of tho READING PUBLIC to tho oxooUeut faoilUioo 
on .out cd by their Branch Homo In London for ailing, on the moot 
fioouaUo rerun, onion for thoir own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES tent on application. 


gT. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLE GE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

5>UR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively 
worth £180, £75, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be 
competed for in September, 1895-vul, One Senior Open Scholarship of 
tho J!V! ,0 , < & £7 , s wiU ,b® awarded to the beet candidate (If of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Cheraiitry. One 8©nior Open Scholarship of the 
awarded to tho beet candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Biology and Physiology. 

Candida to* for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Onen Scholarship in 8cienoe. value £150, and one Pre- 
1 Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the beet 


In the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
thuee for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
5?®*®, ¥**• questions i n that examination. The Jcaffreeon 
Exhibition (value £x0) will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of examination are Latin. Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu- 
lation Examination of July, 1895. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 

to enter to the full course at SL Bartholomew’s Hospital In the October 

succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these Scholar- 
ships will be hold on September 25th, 1895 . 

”or particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warden op tuk College, SL Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


TTN1VER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The THIRTEENTH SB88I0N will begin on MONDAY. 
October 7th, 1895. The College Prospectus- containing a detailed 
account of the Classes in the Faculties ofArts and Science, in tho 
v ont , ,£ nKinf * !rln ff' and In the Department for the Training 
of Teachers in Elementary and Seoondary Schools. 

8 i^ ia * P W ect o U ^ e8 of * h ® 8011001 of Mining, the Medical School, 
!2r.. the .Ii r4, ? fng Sobool, of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered for Com¬ 
petition in fcoptember, may be obtained on application to tbe Registrar. 
ABERDARB HALL 

This Hall of ILaidenoe for Women Students is under the superin¬ 
tendence of Miss Hurlbatt (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

rT . _ „ J-A. J*i* a n»s, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, Cardiff, 

July 19th, 1895. 

]yjA80N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
SESSION 1895-96. 


THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

Complete Courier, of Instruction are provided for tbe various Exami¬ 
nation* in Arte and Scienoe and the Preliminary Sclentlflo (M B.I 
Examination of London; for Studenti of Civil, Mechanical, or 
Electrical Engineering; and for those who desire to obtain an ac- 
rpiaintanoe with some branch of applied s-ienoe. Students mar 
however, attend any olaea or combination of clrusea. 1 

There it alar aFacnlt, of Med cine. .4 Syllabus, containing full 
’fYtceed’-’bl' sfa n - c< "<dih, XeuStreet, Dirminglmm. 

A SYlJiABUS of tho Pwmltiea of Arta and Science, oontalnlng fni 
information as to the various lecture and laboratory courses, lecture 

by poet, 8d. 

Further information may be obtainod on cation. 

R. 8. Heath, Principal. 

_ Q*o. H. Moa lev, Secretary and Registrar. 


»pHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

The following EXAMINATIONS wUl be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College. 
Leeds in September. 

A^ENTRANCE EXAMINATION In ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Medicine) on MONDAY, September 23rd, and following 
dart. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Muaic) on MONDAY, Beptembeh 23rd, and following 

°*A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties 
of Arts, Scienoe, and Law) on MONDAY, Septkmhkb 23rd, and follow- 
ingdaya. 

The Examination Fee (£2), aooompanicd by a list of the subjects 
presented, must be sent to theREoisTKAB, from whom Entrance Forms 
and further particulars can be obtained, on or before September 14th. 
Manchester, August 1890. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

*J>HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

o^?!?..?2 rE 2SXJ l ES9!!5.. aESS . ION °< °>° department of 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on the 7th 
and the SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION ofthe SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on tho 1st OCTOBER, 1899. 

Tho claeeee prepare for the following Proleeeioni :-Chemietry, Civil. 
Mechanical, Electrical,, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, 
Tcxtila Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also con- 
ferredln the Psculttos of Arts, Science, Mediolne, and Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been establishod for students* residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may bo had from the Rcqist&ah. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The Genera! COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Profeanr 
W. P. R. WELDON, F.RS., COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
Octobkb 3rd, at 1 p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arrsnged to salt 
the requirements of Btudents reading for any ofthe Examinations of 
London University—For Syllabus, apidy to 

_ J- M. HoaseeaoR, M.A. Secretary. 


T'HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

A' NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The College forms part of the University of Duriuun.and the Univer- 
rity Degrees in Scienoe and Letters are open to both Men and Women 
Students. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Scienoe, 
complete Courseware provided in Agriculture. Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Fine Art, Ac. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1805. 

The Calendar (price Is.) and Prospectuses will be forwarded on 
application to the Secrktaet. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 

The Council of this College will shortly prooeed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to oooupy the above Chair, which has been newly 
instituted by the Trustee* of the Harris Bequest. The salary has been 
fixed at £400 per annum, with a share of the Fees. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on 15th October. 

Applications, acoompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, should 
be sent to the undersigned not later than Wednesday. 21st August 

R. N. K kb a. Secretary. 


T 


HE OWENS COLLEGE, 

MAN CHES TER. 

'The Senate is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS, to enter on his duties on the 1st October next 
Applications should be sent on or before September 2nd to the 
Rkqistbar. from whom a statement as to duties and emoluments may 
be obtained. H. W. II old kb. Registrar. 


s 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Edueation 


men, £80); Day Boys, 21 guin 
—Rev. T. F. Honsoa, M.A., Ward* 


fJEORGE MEREDITH: Writer and 

VJ Teacher.—A LECTURE by G. W. FOOTE, President, National 
Secular Society, at ST. JAMES'S HALL (Banqueting Hall), 
REGENT STREET, W.. on SUNDAY, August 18tf». at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets: Is, 2s., and 5t^ obtainable at Trek's Tioket Office, PiocadiUy, 
and at 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

a-/I Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON. Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12 , Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. B.O., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Ad vice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offioos.frw. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph “Africanism, London. 


CHOICE BOOKS for 8ALE by 

THOMAS CARVER, The Old Book Store 

6 , HIGH STREET, HEREFORD. 

(I) Ainsworth—“Jack Sheppard,” 1st Ed., 8 vols., 1839, CruiekshanJc t 
plates (spotted), new half-morooco, gilt edges, 60s. (2) James (G. P. R. 
-Novels, 21 vols., 1844-9, fronts.. Best Edition (Vols. VII. and XIV) 
missing), 80s. 3) Lang—“Cupid and Psyche,” plaUs, 1887, 30a (4) 

Le Gal lien no—“ My Ladies’ Sonnets,” privately printed, 1987, 40a 
(5) Meredith—“Farina,” 1865, full morooco, elegant, wrappers bound 
in, 20 a (6) Meredith—“Shaving of Shagp&t,” 1896,1st Ed , MU on sida 
of book, slightly rubbed, £2 5a (7) Morris (Wm.)—“ ASneida of Virgil,” 
1st Ed., 1876, sq. or. 8vo, 25a (8) Rossetti (Mariat)—“ 8hadow of 

Dante,” 1891, plates, 12 a. Od. (9) Sowerby—“ English Botany,” last 
Edition, Vola II. to VIII , complete. In ports (I. damaged), £10 10s- 
(10) Symons—“ British Rainfall, 1880-93,” 14 vols (pub. £7), 21a 

POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price fld, 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A V-, 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHT8 on 
DEMOCRACY " and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

“ E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazsini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy. 1 *— Pall Hall Gazette. 


Loitdox ; ALEXANDER A SHEPHKARD, 
21 ass 22, Ftrumt. Btuxt, E.C. 
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New Novels at the Libraries. 

ON MONDAY NEXT. 

NOT COUNTING 

THE COST. 

By TASMA, 

Author of “Uncle Pip3r of Piper’s Hill,” Ac. 

In 3 vole., orown 8ro. 

NOW HEADY. 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” Ac. 

In one vol., erown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

BEWITCHED. 

A Love Story. 

By EMILY BENNETT. 

In 2 vols., orown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. 

By C. L. ANTROBUS. 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

ANTHONY GRAEME. 

BY 

EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT 

Author of “ The Vengeonoe of Medea,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6 j. 

THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MR&HENRYWOOD. 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 

(FIRST SERIES) 

(50th Thousand), 

IS NOW BEADY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 8s. 0d. 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular monthly intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 


Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Eubliahers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


WM. CLOWES & SONS’ 

BOOKS. 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 

Jut published, Tenth Edition, royal Bro, doth, 4He.; strongly 
hound h&lf-culf, Me. 

A TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVI- 

LEGES, PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PARLIAMENT. By 
Sir THOMAS ERBKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L, Clerk of the 
House of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle Temple. Tenth 
Edition. Books I. and II., Edited by Sir REGINALD P. D. 
PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; Book III., 
Edited by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq , of tho Inner 
Temple, Barrlster-at-Law, a Member of the Court of Referees of 
Private Bills (House of Commons). 


THE LATE DR. RUDOLPH GNEIST. 

New Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Proferaor of law in the Unirordty 
of Berlin. 

Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, E*)„ 
Barriiter-et-Law. 

“ It ii not too much to ray that Dr. Gnellt is Indispenrablo to the 
student of Enslieh constitutional hirtory, and English student, hire 
srery reuon to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to 
to ralnabl. a work.”— Atlmamm. 


just ready. Fourth Edition, with Portrait, orown 8vo, doth, 7a ed. 

THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PAR- 

LI AMENT: its Growth and Development through a Thousand 
Year* (800-1880). By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of “The 
History of the English Constitution." Translated by Professor 
A. H. KEANE. B.A., F.R.G.S. 

“ English reader* will certainly welcome a history of the English 
Parliament by the greatest living authority on the Continent.* 

Athenaeum. 


London : WM. CLOWES A SONS, Limitid, 
27, Flebt Strut. 


BUSS, SANDS & FOSTER. 

EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND., 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

BOG-MYRTLE 

AND PEAT. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 

** It is the most important book that Mr. Crockett has published.” 


PUBLIO MEN OP TO-DAY. 

Edited by 8. H. JEYES. 

Crown 8vo, 3*. Od.—Vol. III. now ready. 

STAMBULOFF. 

By A HULME BEAMAN. 

“ We venture to say no more exciting kit of biography belongs to our 
day and generation.' —Daily Chronicle. 

PUBLIO MEN OF TO-DAY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Vol. I. 

THE AMEER, Abdur Rahman. 

By STEPHEN ‘WHKWTiBR. 

“ We may onoe more repeat that the book as a whole is excellent, 
and we feel sure it will be widely read."—AtAenaeww. 

PUBLIO MEN OF TO-DAY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Vol. II. 

LI HUNQGHANO. 

By Prof- BOBBBT K. DOUGLAS- 

“ Quite the beet eooount of the Chineee Vieeroy that we possess in 
English, and, indeed, affords an exoelkaat commentary upon Chinese 
history during the las t forty years .'—The Tiijui. __ 

Crown 8vo, 2b. 6 d. 

BEST CRUISE on the BROADS. 

By JOHN BIOKERDYKE. 

**A guide to that part of the world whioh will be indispensable t 
hose who purpose spending a month or so on the Broads.” 


London : 15, GRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


MESSRS. L ONGMANS & C O.’S LIST. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—#**' Volume. 

Edited by the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 

SEA FISHING. 

By JOHN BIOKERDYKE. 

With Contributions on WHALING, by Sir H. W. Gorb-Booth ; 

TARPON, by Alfrid 0. Harmbworth; 

ANTIPODEAN and FOREIGN FISH, by W. Sbnior. 

With Illustration* by 0. Napier Hemy, R. T. Pritchett, W. W. May, and other*. 

Orown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 


The First Number is now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of Sports 

and Pastimes. Prospectus on Application, 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

JOAN HASTE. 

By H. EIDEB HAGGARD. 

With 20 Illustration* by F. 8. Wilson. 

Orown 8ro, 6s. 

THE OUT-DOOR WORLD LIBRARY. 

BRITISH BIRDS. 

By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 

With a Chapter on Structure and Classification by FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.B S. 

With 8 Coloured Plate* from Original Drawings by A. Thorbum, and 8 Plates and 100 Figure* in 
frl ivfr and white from Original Drawings by G. E. Lodge, and 3 Illustration* 
from Photographs by B. B. Lodge. 

Grown 8to, 12e. 6d. 

London and New York : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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8 A TURD AY, AUGUST 17, 1895, 

No. 1215, New Series. 

Thx Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$~c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Tee-Bound on Kolguev: a Chapter in the 
Exploration of Arctic Europe. By Aubyn 
Trevor-Battye. (Constable.) 

Aw enforced residence of scarcely three 
months (June. 21—September 13, 1894) on 
a dreary Arctic island not more than 1600 
square miles in extent, destitute of arboreal 
vegetation and nearly of mammal life, in¬ 
habited only, by some sixty Samoyede 
nomads, encircled by shallow, foggy, 
waters, and beset even in midsummer by 
floating pack-ice, might seem at first sight 
to supply but scant materials for an attrac¬ 
tive book of travel. But Mr. Trevor-Battye 
is not one of those for whom “ a yellow 
primrose is a yellow primrose and nothing 
more " ; and so out of such unpromising 
resources he has contrived to compose 
a volume of somewhat unique character, 
presenting points of interest to the geo¬ 
grapher, the naturalist, and the ethnologist, 
while possessing a special charm for the 
general reader. There is, however, no 
pretension to literary grace or fine writing; 
and as most of the text consists of extracts 
from the author’s diary, it is naturally en¬ 
cumbered with repetitions and some trivial 
entries, that might well have been spared 
for the account of the overland return 
journey across the Tundra here omitted for 
want of space, but which may form the 
substance of a future volume. 

Although distant not more than fifty 
miles from the oppoeite mainland, and 
lying under a somewhat less northerly 
latitude than the more easterly island of 
Waigats, explored in 1893 by Mr. Frederick 
Jackson, Kolguev is of suoh difficult access, 
owing partly to the absence of natural 
havens, partly to the shallow, stormy waters 
constantly blocked with drift ice, that its very 
exi stence had almost been forgotten since 
the Savelyev-Buprecht scientific expedition 
of 1841. Even that expedition had done 
so little towards determining its true 
character, that it is still described by 
Vivien de Saint-Martin as une lie rocheuse, 
and regarded by Bedus (v., p. 342) as a 
seaward continuation of the Timan range, 
although we now know that it is little more 
than a detached fragment of the Tundra 
washed down by the neighbouring coast 
streams, and deposited in the form of sand 
and alluvium on a steadily ruing submarine 
bed. Mr. Battye nowhere found any trace 
of rocks either sedimentary or igneous ; 
and he describes the so-called mountains, at 
most 250 feet above sea level, as 

‘‘essentially great heaps of sand terminating 
in peaks or ridges, carved into a curious con¬ 
fusion of crater-like hollows and gullies by the 


melting snows. . . . All the deposits are refer¬ 
able to wave and ocean forces, and Kolguev is 
essentially a water-and-ioe formed island.” 

This view of its origin, implying no 
necessary or even probable connexion with 
the mainland at any time, is supported by 
the absence of any trace of an extinct Fauna, 
and especially of the mammoth, whose 
remains are found in such prodigious 
quantities in the New Siberia archipelago, 
and other more easterly Arctio lands. Even 
of living land mammals there is a remark¬ 
able dearth, the only permanent residents 
being apparently the Arctic and the red 
fox, besides the tame reindeer, snd possibly 
the wild, as an occasional visitor, like the 
wolf and polar bear. But this scarcity 
of quadrupeds is amply compensated for by 
the extraordinary abundance of bird life, 
Kolguev offering in its patches of herbaceous 
growths and its numerous well-stocked lakes 
an attractive breeding-ground for a great 
variety of aquatic fowl and winged summer 
visitors. Mr. Battye’s attention was, in 
fact, directed towards this neglected Arctic 
land, less by the desire to explore its 
unknown recesses, than by the hope of 
determining the still unknown nesting- 
laces of so many birds of passage, who 
ave their summer homes under high 
northern latitudes. If his success in this 
respect fell somewhat short of his expecta¬ 
tions, his numerous observations on the 
strange ways and eccentric habits of his 
feathered mends form none the less an 
exceedingly attractive feature of the book. 
Once he had an opportunity of watching 
the behaviour of a pair of snow-buntings 
building their nest in the bank of a tiny 
stream, and found that, while the hen 
worked might and main, tugging at the 
fibres in the ground, 

“ the cock was a fraud. You know how some 
persons make a great show of passing things 
to you at luncheon time. Actually they do 
nothing—they let it go. But each time you 
reach for the salt, they wave a hand after it as 
though a magic wand. The cock snow-bunting 
had Teamed this trick well. Very assiduous, 
very fussy, he accompanied his wife up and 
down. He waited upon her while she hunted 
up fibres; he flew back with her and watched 
while she worked at the nest—a perfect example 
of a despot lord. I do not believe he gathered 
a solitary thing himself; I never saw him 
do it.” 

On another occasion the hunt for a skua’s 
nest was nearly foiled by the shamming 
tricks of the parent birds. 

‘‘The way these birds ‘carried on’ passes all 
description. They tried to lead us away from 
the nest by every conceivable device. They 
protended that their eggs were in two or three 
places other than where they really were. One 
very striking phase of the performance was the 
following: A bird would drop in the water as 
if shot. Then it would flap helplessly for a 
bit, and if this did not move you, it would 
raise itself on its tail, beating forwards slowly 
with its wings and mewing like a cat. Sailor 
[his English spaniel, ‘ one of the most faith¬ 
ful and accomplished dogs who ever followed 
the gun,’ about whose adventures there is also 
much to say] was very funny about it. They 
had a most tempting way of straggling pain¬ 
fully along the ground about two yards in front 
of his nose, so that he was quite sure that he 
could catch one if only allowed to try. But, 
rated soundly for breaking once, he did not 


dare to try it again. Only he went crouching 
along, treading as softly as possible, in a quiver 
of suppressed excitement, like a cat preparing 
to spring.” 

There is a long account of a great take of 
brent and other geese, as many as 3325 at 
a single haul, enough to stock the larder 
of all the natives for the ensuing winter 
season. For these Samoyedes, hitherto 
supposed to be only summer visitors (“il 
n’y a pas de population fixe; on y va settle¬ 
ment en 6t6 pour ohasser et peoher,” writes 
V. de Saint-Martin), were found to be 
permanent residents, settled so long in the 
island that nobody knew when or whence 
they came. During his stay in Kolguev, 
Mr. Battye lived m the closest intimacy 
with them; and as he has utilised to the 
utmost the opportunity thus afforded of 
studying them, the result is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of these rude, 
butmildand inoffensive, hyperboreans. His 
statements, taken in connexion with what 
was previously known from the observa¬ 
tions of Middendorff, Sohrenck, Oastrdn, 
Bae, Sommier, Zograf, and (quite recently) 
Frederick Jackson and Montefiore, may be 
said to complete the chapter on Samoyede 
ethnology. Beference is made to the 
commonly accepted meaning of this word 
Samoyede, which is supposed to signify in 
Bussian “ self-eaters, in the sense of 
“cannibals.” But this is merely one of 
those popular etymologies which, though of 
long standing (old Herbertstein already has 
Samoged, quasi diceres se ipsos come dentes), 
must be unhesitatingly rejected. As else¬ 
where pointed out bjr the present writer 
(The Lapps, p. 3,4), it is not a foreign but a 
native word, in whioh the first element, 
Samo, is to be equated with the Finnish 
Suoma in Suomalaiset and the Lapp Sami in 
Samelats, possibly also with the Samo of 
Samogitia, a district whioh, although now 
comprisel in the Lithuanian domain, was 
originally peopled by Baltic Finns from 
Livonia. At present the word seems to 
have fallen into abeyance among most 
Samoyede tribes, who generally call them¬ 
selves Hasovd (in the Ob basin) and Neniti, 
Battye’s Nyanits (west of the Urals), both 
terms meaning “ men,” “ people.” 

Mr. Battye describes the native group, 
whose acquaintance he first made, as rather 
of Mongoloid than of full Mongol type. 
“ There was a touch—but not more—of 
Mongol in all their faces, more marked in 
the women than in the men. They had 
high cheek-bones and a tendency to slit-like 
eyes, and their eyebrows were beautifully 
arched.” The complexion, however, is said 
to be “ yellow," except in one case, where it 
is called “chocolate-coloured.” The hair, 
also, is “straight and blaok,” reaching 
nearly to the waist, though mention is twice 
made of “ curly hair.” From all this, and 
from other details difficult to collect owing 
to the sporadic way they are scattered about 
the text, it may be inferred that the Kol¬ 
guev islanders are half-breeds, the foreign 
element being explained by the regular 
trading relations which the R u s si a n s of the 
Pechora basin have long maintained with 
them. This process has been going on for 
untold generations throughout the whole of 
the Finno-Ugrian domain, so that at present 
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every shade of transition may here be met 
between the foil-blood Mongolio and Oau- 
oasio types. It sufficiently accounts for the 
prevalence of regular European features 
among many peoples of Ural-Altaic speech, 
without having recourse to Prichard’s (and 
De Quatrefages’) “ White Allophylian ’’ 
groups. Some specimens are given of the 
Kolguev dialect, which of course proves 
to be a member of the Finno-Ugrian 
family, closely related to the Yurak of 
the adjacent mainland. So far as can 
be judged from the specimens given, the 
structure is quite the same, while some 
of the words have undergone little or no 
change since the appearance of Adrien 
Balbi’s Allot Ethnographique du Globe 
(1826). Thus tun, moon, fire, two, three, are 
in Balbi’s Youraz [Yurak]: Kaiar,jirri, tu, 
ttidde, njahar (all German spelling), and in 
Battye’s Kolguev: hei-yarr, iri, tub or too, 
tldia, ny-drr (phonetic spelling). With 
spelling reduced to a uniform system, the 
identity could scarcely be closer. 

No space has been left to tell the tale of 
Mr. Battye’s personal adventures: how he 
was landed on the island with his faithful 
attendant, the bird-stuffer Thomas Hyland, 
from the steam-yacht Saxon, chartered by 
Mr. Mervyn Powys; how the Saxon was 
baffled by the floating ice in the attempt to 
pick him up in a month’s time, as arranged 
with Mr. Powys; how his stay was con¬ 
sequently (and fortunately) prolonged for 
three months, so that his friends in England 
thought him lost somewhere about the 
North Pole; how at last he was brought 
away by a Russian trader, and safely 
landed (despite the baneful influence of 
his pilfered Samoyede bolvant) near the 
Pechora Delta, whence he returned over¬ 
land to “ the land where Yictoria is 
Queen,” as he quaintly puts it. But all 
this is of common knowledge; and it will 
suffice to add, in conclusion, mat the book is 
well equipped in every respect, and fur¬ 
nished with index, maps, and some superb 
illustrations, for which thanks are duly 
awarded to those skilful artists, Mr. J. T. 
Nettleehip, Mr. Charles Whymper, and Mr. 
Edward Thornton. 

A. H. Keanu. 


Adoption and Amendment of Conttituticns. 

By Oh. Borgeaud. (Macmillans.) 

In its original form this work was an essay, 
which won the Prix Rot si, awarded in 1892 
by the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Paris. Its author, a learned Swiss constitu¬ 
tionalist, then considerably elaborated the 
portion dealing with Switzerland, and pub¬ 
lished it as an independent book in 1893, 
Prof. Charles Hazen, of Smith College, has 
now translated it, with the author’s co¬ 
operation and with some additions by Prof. 
Vinoent, who contributes the introduction. 
In'this form it is undoubtedly authori¬ 
tative—appealing, it is true, to a very 
limited circle of students, but to them of 
great value. To the translation not much 
praise can be given. There are a good 
many passages in which words and locutions 
are employed that can hardly be called 
English, and many others in which the 
phrasing, though English, is uncouth and 


inappropriate. Its main defect, however, is 
that it never successfully shakes off a cer¬ 
tain alien tone, and never quite ceases to be 
French; and thus it loses the lucidity of 
the original without attaining the familiar 
vigour of English. In a word, the book, 
though approved in Paris and translated in 
America, is still the work of a domiciled 
Swiss. As the subject is intrinsically diffi¬ 
cult and its treatment rigorously juridical, 
this is, from the point of view of the student, 
a considerable defect. 

An Englishman naturally finds the adop¬ 
tion, and still more the amendment, of 
written constitutions a somewhat remote 
and speculative topic. It would not, in any 
case, be easy to take the subject or its author 
so seriously as does Dr. Borgeaud himself, 
who, in the parenthesis of a footnote, passes 
upon Servia this austere censure: 

“ How far the young King Alexander will be 
able to proceed m the way of coups d’Stat, upon 
whioh he was so soon induced to enter, nobody 
can tell. At any rate, one may affirm without 
fear of contradiction that he has, at least for 
a time, made his oountry fall from the rank of 
those states, whose constitutional law a student 
of political scienoe is expected to investigate.” 

We English may, perhaps, doubt whether 
we have ever attained to that high distinc¬ 
tion among nations. Exoept in so far as 
Orom well’s “ Instrument of Government ” 
can be so called, England has had no 
written constitution at all; and to men of 
science of Dr. Borgeaud’s school this is a 
defect only defensible, if defensible at all, 
by the mere accident of success. Says his 
preface: 

“ This rSgime, the result of the political evolu¬ 
tion of a feudal monarohy, the continuity of 
whose publio law has never been interrupted, 
commands admirers among Liberals as well as 
among Conservatives. Both—and the Con¬ 
servatives perhaps first—will recognise its 
dangers, the further England advances in the 
direction of democracy. An unwritten con¬ 
stitution does not, as a whole, furnish inno¬ 
vators a definite, oonorete point of attack; but, 
as it lies within the ordinary competence of 
Parliament to increase or diminish it by mere 
statutes, indirect blows may be dealt at it, all 
the more dangerous because their aim is not 
immediately and generally apparent.” 

This stem judgment on us may, perhaps, 
be just; yet, even to a believer in “ mere 
statutes ” and the “ ordinary competence of 
Parliament,” one or two remarks may be 
permissible. This book itself shows that 
written constitutions, such as it examines, 
which are the growth of little more than 
a century, seem, in fact, during that brief 
time to have been extraordinarily subject 
to violent and frequent changes. Almost in 
proportion as they have been fundamental 
in character, do they seem to have been 
ephemeral in duration. The provision of 
machinery by whioh these “ fundamental ” 
constitutions may be readily altered, either 
in part or in toto , is, by Dr. Borgeaud’s own 
argument, almost as important as their 
solemn adoption by the people in the first 
instance. In law-abiding states wo see 
administrative absurdities often tolerated 
because of the delay and difficulty belonging 
to the amendment of “ fundamental ” laws. 
Only the other day the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and Congress of the United States 


found that they could not impose an income- 
tax : its necessity had not been foreseen by 
the fathers of the constitution; and accord¬ 
ingly, construing that sacred text, the 
Supreme Court decided such a tax to be 
unconstitutional. On the other hand, com 
munities, which are not particularly law- 
abiding, revise their constitutions by coups- 
d’Stat whenever they find the prescribed 
mode of revision a little too dilatory and 
“ fundamental ” for the passions of the 
hour. It is true that in Franoe these 
revisions have been scarcely lees ephemeral 
than her eleven constitutions themselves; 
and, when the storm has blown over, frag¬ 
ments of the submerged constitutions have 
been found to float once more upon the 
surface. But the fact is not one which 
inspires confidence in modes of amendment, 
whioh, as Dr. Borgeaud himself relates, 
are constantly being changed and constantly 
being disregarded. 

Since 1793 Europe has accepted two 
types of constitution—the French or revo¬ 
lutionary, and the German or contractual. 
Most states of the German type received or 
adopted constitutions which were originally 
regarded as compacts between prince and 
people. Under the influence of Prussian 
hegemony and Prussian theory, these con¬ 
stitutions are steadily drifting away from 
their original type: more and more do 
German jurists tend to hold that there need be 
no real distinction between ordinary law and 
"fundamental” law, between legislation 
and the constitution. 

"German scienoe,” says Dr. Borgeaud, 

“ appears to be charmed by absolutism. Have 
not thirty years of military fortune, the 
splendour of the task aooomplished by a feudal 
dynasty, the resurrection through fire and blood 
of the Old Empire upon the field of battle; have 
not Diippel, Koniggratz, and Sedan been for 
something in the evolution of German 
thought?” 

But he views with satisfaction the con¬ 
stitutional orthodoxy that still prevails 
among some at least of the prinoes of 
Europe. 

"The liberal monarchies of Europe, whioh 
have acoepted in a certain degree the results 
of the Revolution, have admitted the principle 
that the constitution is the highest expression 
of the national will. They have been led 
gradually to free the constituent procedure 
from the checks which were deemed necessary 
in the days of its infancy. But most of 
them rightly guard against degrading con¬ 
stitutional law by assimilating it with ordinary 
law.” 

On the other hand, the constitutions of the 
Latin type are founded on the principles of 
the French Revolution, and the constitutions 
framed by the first fathers of that revolution 
are based on the imaginary Laws of Minos, 
and on the actual constitutions of the New 
England States and the United States of 
America. They rest, therefore, on the ' 
"free consent of the people,” ao Thomas , 
Hooker, of Connecticut, expressed it: in 
them the people is sovereign; the constitu¬ 
tion is the expression of its will, not the 
grant of a monarch to his subjects as it is 
according to the Prussian theory, or a 
bargain between a prince and his people as 
in the central German duchies. The people 
whose will establishes the constitution must 
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accordingly be consulted, mediately or 
immediately, as to every alteration: 

“ The constituent power is wielded directly 
by the people (or purposes of sanotion, directly 
or through its representatives for purposes of 
initiation. In other words—considering sanction 
alone, which shows the essential characteristic 
—the imperative act, which gives being to the 
fundamental law, proceeds directly from the 
body of qualified voters, sole possessors of the 
sovereign rights of the nation.” 

It is a matter of temperament and of con¬ 
viction rather than of argument to decide 
which, if any, of these types of constitution 
is the more admirable. Dr. Borgeaud’s 
opinion is clear; and Ms reasons are rounded 
on a most industrious collection and com¬ 
parison of facts. If his answer seems 
inconclusive, as it does, this may be at least 
as much due to the English difficulty of 
getting at his point of view, and of seeing 
with his eyes, as to the imperfections of his 
proof. 

Part, at any rate, of Ms booh will 
be generally weloome. Recent political 
discussion has turned largely on the right 
of the people to be consulted, as soon as 
signs can be clearly discerned that its 
representatives of the day have exhausted 
their “mandate”; and, in this connexion, 
much has been said, though little has been 
known, about the Swiss Referendum. A 
full discussion of the Referendum, and of 
the Popular Initiative, is rather foreign to 
Dr. Borgeaud’s subject; but there is great 
interest in Ms full and dear discussion of 
his countrymen’s experiments in this 
direction, so far as they affect constitutional 
law. Switzerland is advancing towards a 
practical legislation by direct popular vote: 
undoubtedly a very crucial test of a 
democracy’s power of self-judgment and 
self-control. This book discusses both the 
dangers and the advantages of such a 
system ; and as all students of politics must 
find the progress of the experiment interest¬ 
ing and mstnictive in one way or the other, 
either as a guide or as a warning, Dr. 
Borgeaud’s latter chapters will probably be 
those most read and most useful. He may 
be too enthusiastic and too patriotic to be 
quite impartial on this subject, but there is 
undoubted justice in this oondusion: 

“The reputation for intelligence and 
maturity which Swiss democracy enjoys is 
great and merited. It will soon be put to 
a severe test. . . . Men have seen in the heart 
of Europe the rise and persistence of a demo¬ 
cratic state, sufficiently large to furnish the 
world with an example which may be quoted 
with advantage, which is being quoted every 
day. Evidence is being famished to societies 
which are profoundly moved by the spirit of 
modern progress. The Swiss peasant, journey¬ 
ing to the next village in bis Sunday garb, to 
deposit his ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no ’ in the urn at the 
schoolhouse, would shake his head incredu¬ 
lously if told that his act may have an 
interest for men outside of his own country, 
living far away beyond the mountains. Tet 
such is the case. The old historic nations are 
i n a r c hin g one after the other, or are preparing 
to march, toward democracy, like the columns 
of an army slowly advancing into an unknown 
oountry. This peasant is a scout of the 
advance-guard of this army.” 

J. A. Hamilton, 


The Mountain lovers. By Fiona Macleod. 

(John Lane.) 

The Scottish revival wMch came in with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, to be continued by 
Mr. Barrie, Mr. Orockett, and “ Ian Mao- 
laren,” was a literary departure of great 
moment. Novel-writing had more or less 
degenerated to the level of society talk. In 
a few brilliant instances the best traditions 
of the art were maintained, but for the 
most part the writers of romances had got 
altogether away from nature. Stevenson 
and Ms successors found their oMef interest 
in natural things and unsophisticated people. 
In their books the fresh air blows, the 
green, open country expands, and men and 
women live wholesome lives, and talk a 
speech native to the soil. Their stories are 
pitched on Scottish ground, for they are of 
the school of Soott, and their people are 
Highlanders and Lowlanders, peasants, 
ministers, and other simple folk, with 
now and then a laird or a soldier 
to give a little stronger oolour. All this 
was well and will remain so. It is a new 
influence in literature, or the revival of an 
old one, that brings a sweet savour with it. 
But Stevenson and Ms successors have not 
penetrated that world of Oeltic romance 
wMoh lies like an atmosphere about the far 
west of Scotland and the isles of the sea. 
There are occasional suggestions of it in 
Scott; but its human interest was too remote 
to be serviceable to Mm, except in a few 
instances, and he was too little of a mystic 
to appreciate its significance. Miss Fiona 
Maofeod, whom one welcomes as a new 
writer with a distinct vocation, seems to 
have explored tins intangible region, drawn 
to it by sympathies which are both re¬ 
ceptive and creative. Upon the evidence of 
this book and its predecessor, Pharais, one 
may almost say that she is herself, in an 
intimate sense, a denizen of the fair im¬ 
material world whose natural and super¬ 
natural charms and terrors give so absorb¬ 
ing an interest to what she writes. 

Though Miss Maoleod’s mountain lovers 
are the oentral figures in her romance, they 
are mere shadows, beautiful but absolute 
shadows, in comparison with Toroall 
Cameron and Anabal Gilchrist, the father 
of one of the lovers and the mother of the 
other, who had had a fierce romance of 
their own. And these, again, are almost 
subordinate in interest to the child Oona, 
who seems to belong to the sun and the woods, 
and to hold her mortal kinsMp as something 
apart from her; and to the dwarf Nial, a 
Gaelic Nicor the Soulless, who is a link 
between the few human interests about Mm 
and the great nature that enfolds them. And 
even these fade into shadows when the 
marvellous beauty of the liviog world is 
iotured in passages of description that 
enote the power to create as well as to 
see. How keenly observant Mies Macleod 
is of natural things, how much she knows 
of the unrevealed wonders of wMch the 
beautiful outward show is only a suggestion, 
will be understood from this early-morning 
picture: 

“ The wind reached the forest before the first 
lances of the sunlight had thrust themselves 
through the umbrage at its higher end. 
Nial heard it lifting the still air of the pine- 


glooms with its vast wings, and beating it to 
and fro, sending volleys of fragrant breath 
from swaying tree-top to tree-top. It wandered 
nearer and nearer: at first overhead, so that 
only the summits of the pines swayed south¬ 
ward, but soon it came leaping and blithely 
laughing through the long aisles of the forest. 
The indescribable rumour of the sunflood fol¬ 
lowed. As old Celtic poets tell us, the noise of 
the gunfire on the waves at daybreak is 
audible for those who have ears to hear. So 
may be heard the sudden rush and sweep of 
the sunbeams when they first stream upon 
a wood. The boughs, the branches, the 
feathery or plume-like summits of the trees, 
do homage at that moment, when the 
Oates of Wonder open for a few seconds 
on the unceasing miracle of Creation. The 
leaves quiver, or curl upward, even though 
there be no breath of air. It is then that 
crows, rooks, wood-doves, and, on the heights, 
the hawks and eagles, lean their breasts against 
the sunflood and soar far forward and down¬ 
ward on wide-poised motionless wings: a long, 
unswerving, scythe-sweep, strange In its silent 
and ordered beauty, to he seen similarly at no 
other time.” 

This is true insight. To the gase wMch 
can see these things, the quick ear that can 
apprehend them, “ there hath ” not “ past 
away a glory from the earth.” 

The romance is a combination of idyll 
and tragedy. The lovers move in an atmo¬ 
sphere of their own, so far withdrawn from 
the world around them that even the 
tragedy does not touch them. And the 
others, who had been lovers, they too lived 
apart from the world, the little human 
world that nestled somewhere on the 
strath below the hills. Torcall on Iolair 
and Anabal on Tomideon cherished the 
loneliness that had come for each of them 
out of their daring loves. But fate and the 
powers that work in secret, though not all 
unseen of the simple folk that dream dreams, 
were preparing a last meeting and parting 
for them. While we follow the threads of 
happy loves and spousals, of dark loves and 
estrangements, the green earth keeps up a 
perpetual play for us of joyous life, and the 
unseen mysteries that enwrap the earth 
make themselves felt ever and anon in Oona’s 
fay-like wanderings, in Nial’s pathetic quest 
of his soul, in TorcaU’s efforts to com¬ 
prehend through his blindness more than 
could be seen with the open eye. We go 
with Oona in pursuit of the wMte merle, for 
“ whoever heard its song would be in fairy¬ 
land for a thousand years.” We grope 
with Nial in the darkness that shuts out 
from him the consciousness of a soul, but 
gives him glimpses of the throbbing heart 
of nature, and foreknowledge of more things 
than he understands. With Toroall, with 
Anabal, with the shepherd and Ms dogs, 
we breathe that air of the far western hills 
and woods and waters wMch has kept for 
those who can guess them the secrets of a 
time when the limitations of the seen and 
the unscan were less arbitrary than they are 
now. 

Possessing a genius for im ag in ative 
romance which is and will remain rare, 
Miss Macleod has the power of penetrating 
these secrets. It is impossible to read her 
and not to feel that some magic in her 
touch has made the sun seem brighter, the 

r ise greener, the world more wonderful, 
writer who can extend for ns horizons 
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which an everyday familiarity has narrowed 
is to he welcomed with no common satis¬ 
faction. 

George Oottbbbll. 


The Chest Openings. By L. Gunaberg. 

(Bell.) 

Mb. Gunsberg, by his contests with Steinitz, 
Tchigorin, and Blackbnme, succumbing 
only to the former, tieing with Tchigorin, 
and fairly routing the Eogliah exponent of 
the game, has unquestionably taken his 
place in the first class of chess players. 
We think his position is due rather to real 
chess power than to theoretical knowledge, 
as he is deficient in memory, the first quali¬ 
fication for a mere theorist. His practical 
knowledge of the openings is, however, 
unquestionable, and in this little book he 
has given to the young player the benefit of 
his experience as a master in the art of 
avoiding pitfalls. Within one hundred 
pages of printed matter the student will 
find enough to guide him safely through all 
the openings generally practised; and while, 
of course, there is little absolute novelty in 
the book, every variation given has received 
the author’s careful examination and is not 
a mere reprint of tables from existing 
authorities. 

Taken as a whole it is the best shilling’s 
worth of chess that has come under my 
notice; and the young student who has 
mastered its contents will find himself very 
fairly provided with the amount of book 
knowledge necessary to qualify for a suc¬ 
cessful struggle over the board. 

James Innes Min chin. 


A PORTUGUESE POET. 

Belkiss, Rainha de Said, d' Axum e do 
Mymiar. Por Eugenio de Castro. (Coim¬ 
bra: F. Fran$a Amado.) 

The name of Eugenio de Castro has passed 
the limits of his own country; for he is 
widely known as the introducer of Symbolism 
into Portugal, and the founder of a new 
school of poetry. The shape his inspiration 
takes proves him to be in intimate com¬ 
munion with the most recent French poets; 
but, if he has all their mysticism, he is 
without their lioense, while the pessimism 
pervading his work comes directly from 
Schopenhauer. As regards form, his char¬ 
acteristics are wealth and beauty of lan¬ 
guage, variety of rhyme, and the use of 
alliteration and free verse, while the 
monotony of the Alexandrine is broken by 
a constant change in the position of the 
caesura. In style he is a Decadent; yet a 
sensible originality in both the choice of 
subjects and their treatment is, happily for 
Portugal, his salient feature as a writer. 

Of his poetry before he became a convert 
to Symbolism nothing need be said. The 
first examples of his new ‘ ‘ manner ’ ’— Oaristos 
(1890) and Moras (1891)—were, as he has 
described them, "cries of revolt”: along 
with much youthful extravagance, they 
contained pieces of real power like “ Quando 
a Morte vier,” and argued the existence of 
a strong individuality from which much 
might be expected in the near future. 


Interlunio followed (1894) with its motto— 

“ II faut pleurer lee homines k leur naissance 
et non pas 4 leur mort ”—and marked an 
advance in sobriety of thought and execu¬ 
tion, despite the presence of some ghastly 

E ictures of the Realist school. In Belkiss 
e has surpassed himself; for this prose 
poem is entirely free from the defects that 
marred his early work—over-vagueness and 
a perverse piety, the pitfalls of many a 
symbolist—while it contains all the best 
features fully developed. 

The plot of the drama, which is a revival 
of an old legend, exemplifies the dicta of 
the sage Zopnesamin—" Desires are sweet, 
but realisation kills them ” and “ Reality is 
more bitter than hellebore,” while "Happi¬ 
ness belongs only to those who aTe per- 

B lly conceiving unrealisable desires, 
y persuaded they will see them 
realised.” The eternal struggle between 
the spirit and the flesh is fought out agaia 
in the virgin breast of Queen Belkiss, who 
loves Solomon from the marvellous reports 
she has heard of his wisdom and beauty, 
though she has never cast eyes on him. 
She is resolved to listen to no other suitor, 
for Solomon represents her ideal. In spite 
of the warning words of her old counsellor 
Zophesamin, who would keep her chaste by 
inspiring her with fear and hatred of carnal 
love, her own passions and a fatalistic 
craving for the mysterious and unseen 
impel her towards Jerusalem, and, yield¬ 
ing to temptation and drawn on by destiny, 
she sets out on the journey. Her desire 
accomplished, she is unable to survive the 
terrible disillusionment that follows, and 
she dies, singing her own elegy, just as 
a messenger comes to fetch the youthful 
David—Solomon’s child and hers—that h9 
may have imparted to him his father’s in¬ 
comparable wisdom.* 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
short notice to convey an idea of the novelty 
and power of conception, the luxuriance of 
imagery and metaphor, the oriental wealth 
and splendour of language, and the har¬ 
monious rhythm that marks the fifteen 
episodes of which the poem consists, as to 

f ive an impression of its telling repro- 
uotions of old-world places and peoples, 
their dialogues, religious rites, and daily 
life. The entry of the Queen of Saba into 
Jerusalem and the glories of the city strike 
the reader’s eye like objects in a panorama, 
and compel admiration for the poet’s de¬ 
scriptive powers; while the whole poem 
shows its author steeped in the diction, if 
not in the spirit, of the “ Song of Songs.” 
More than one foreign oritio has termed 
Belkiss a masterpiece, and its maker a great 
artist; and there can be no doubt it merits 
the honour it is even now receiving of trans¬ 
lation into both French and Italian. To 
add to the pleasure of perusal, the book is 
beautifully printed in black and red, and 
its get-up would do credit to the foremost 
presses of France or England. 

Some weeks ago Eugenio de Oastro 
ublished a short eclogue, Tiresias, wherein 
e shows the emptiness of the pleasures of 

* The whole story of Queen Belkiss or Bilqis 
will be found discussed by Senhor Mendes dos 
Bemedios in the Institute de Coimbra for January 
1895. 


sense compared with those of the mind, by 
means of a simple story, which is unfolded 
in verses as rich and melodious as any the 
language can boast. It is surely appro¬ 
priate enough for a Portuguese singer to 
revert to the pastoral form, seeing that his 
country is the true home of pastoral poetry, 
and no other modem literature can offer 
such relative abundance and variety in this 
respect as that of the 
“ Jardim da Europa a beira-mar plantado.” 

Edgar Prestage. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Celibates. By George Moore. (Walter 
Scott.) 

Married to Order. By Esme Stuart. In 
2 vols. (Horace Cox.) 

Golden Lads and Girls. By H, A. Hinkson. 
(Downey.) 

As Gold in the Furnace. By Mary Cross. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

The Macdonald Lass. By Sarah Tytler. 
(Ohatto & Windus.) 

The Crack of Boom. By Robert Oromie. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Scanderbeg. By Constance Craigie Halkett. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Roughly Told Tales. By John In gold. 
(The Leadenhall Press.) 

In Celibates Mr. George Moore has given us 
his best work, and into it he has put very 
nearly his strongest meat. The second story 
is almost as horrible as anything that ever 
came from the brain of the most morbid of 
the Elizabethan dramatists. The outraging 
by a tramp of the poor harmless girl 
Kitty, who at first seems destined, by 
her sheer femininity, to bring back John 
Norton from mediaevalism to modem life, 
will seem to most an excess of horror. 
Fortunately there is nothing quite so painful 
in the studies of the two female celi¬ 
bates—Agnes Lahens and Mildred Lawson. 
"Agnes Lahens” is in its way merciless 
enough. From the moment Agnes arrives 
in her father’s house, one is prepared to 
believe the worst of her mother—that " she 
is slightly declassie ,” and that " she repre¬ 
sents all that the word oould be made to 
mean— liaisons , familiarity with restaurants, 
and the latest French literature.” Mrs. 
Lahens has a liaison with Lord Chadwick, 
which she makes no attempt to conceal. 
When her poor idiot of a husband, who has 
lost all his money and does type-writing to 
bring in a few shillings, turns upon her, 
she retorts, " You did not expect a woman 
to be faithful to a man like you? You 
didn’t think that possible, did you ? ” Her 
daughter overhears her mother make this 
declaration; and partly because of this, and 
partly because she cannot appreciate or 
even understand the sort of folk to be 
found at home, she enters a nunnery. 
" Agnes Lahens ” is certainly an uncom¬ 
promising revelation of the worst kind of 
domestic misery. There is a touch of 
lightness, however, in " Mildred Lawson,” 
the first, longest, and best of,the three 
stories in the book. It looks in some parts 
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as if Anthony Hope had been collaborating 
with Mr. Moore in its production. It is a 
study in the su;>e sodality of womanly feel¬ 
ing. Mildred Lawson managee to secure 
lover after lover—perhaps because she is an 
artist—but she is also ready to sacrifice 
them all, in turn. She is not quite “all 
falsehoods,” as she is brutally termed by 
Morton, perhaps the most outspoken of 
these lovers, but she is never absolutely 
true to one man for any length of time. 
The dose of the story finds her, to all 
appearance, about to marry one of her dis¬ 
carded lovers, and the most oommonplaoe of 
them all, and yet panting out “ Give me a 
passion for God or man, but give me a 
passion; I cannot live without one.” In a 
sense, therefore, “Mildred Lawson” is 


the lover Forster are well drawn; but the 
best sketch in the book is that of the im¬ 
possible, but charmingly courteous, Duke of 
Kothery, who ought to have been in the 
King’s place, ana, as a matter of fact, 
discharges all the really important kingly 
and family duties. 

There is nothing that is unpleasant, and 
nothing that is profound, but much that is 
agreeable and genuinely Irish, in Golden 
Lade and Girlt. The story, of course, would 
not be Irish were there not a good deal of 
caricature in it; but that is not overdone, 
except, perhaps, in the case of Hugh 
O’Hara, the uncle of the hero of the story, 
and, in a queer way, his guardian angel as 
well. The leading characters look, at all 
events, as if they had been drawn from the 
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tnfle too senoua, but the Barbizon scenes, nf 0; and it tells in favour of the oompaot- 
W1 “ the vulgarly light-hearted girls, Elsie nesa 0 f the story that they group easily and 
imd Uusie, in the foreground, are full of naturally round the hero, Hugh Joyce, who 
brightness and movement. Mildreds con- has quite as many adventures as could be 
met, almost literally over the body of Ralph desired even by a young and high-spirited 
Hoakin, with Ellen Gibbs, who has been his Irishman. HU start for the Oh 


mistress, and U not afraid to own the fact, 
is also an admirable picture of a desperate 
duel. Celibatet suggests sketchiness from 
first to last, but the sketches themselves are 
of the best. 

Novelty of the grotesque kind may be 
claimed for Married to Order —at all events, 
at the beginning. As a matter of fact, 


career U, perhaps, a trifle farcical, and the 
Dublin students’ wine-party rather too 
readily recalls Mr. Verdant Green. Joyce 
makes an admirable lover, however; and 
Gertrude Sartoris is a remarkably good 
example of the frank English girl who, as 
the late Anthony Trollope would have said, 

„ _ _ 7 U not “ missUh or coy in her love.” Hugh 

the marriage of Penelope Winskell and would not be an Irish squireen, indeed, if 
Philip Gillbanks, which gives the story its he did not run risks and have hairbreadth 
title, preposterous and even unintelligible escapes. Yet these are comparatively 

though it U, U not the most extra- *— - 1 — -- 

ordinary event in it. It U rather the 
opening incidents that take the breath 
away—the introduction of Gillbanks and of 
the ordinary reader to the society of the 
queerest and most impossible of Kings 
and Dukes and Princesses. If, indeed, 
one oould eliminate these personages from 
the story, it would be essentially common¬ 
place. Penelope Winskell marries Philip 
Gillbanks without loving him, to save her 
father and family from ruin. She has 
■the familiar struggle between honour and 
her love for another man; and although 
the cause of honour is aided by the lover, 
there is no saying how the fight would have 
ended, had not Gillbanks been all but 
murdered by her crazy father, who hates 
his son-in-law. In the end he is left blind 
on her hands; and then “ she gathered him 
to her arms once more, although perhaps 
the reason of it was not love nor 
passion, but the whole giving up of her 
life to him, the whole dedication of 
her poor maimed existence.” It does not 
appear certain, however, that this presum¬ 
ably sincere wish is gratified, for Philip 
replies very unsatisfactorily, but also quite 


few in number, and the worst thing hfs 
worst enemy does is to “ keep up ” a fetter 
from Gertrude confessing her love for him. 
There is, almost as a matter of course, the 
murder of an Irish landlord’s agent in the 
book; the representation of the last few 
hours of the unfortunate man’s life is the 
only gruesome work that the author has 
allowed himself. All things considered, this 
is a very pleasing book—none the less 
pleasing that it belongs to an almost for¬ 
gotten type. 

She sent him soothed, and consoled, and 
cheered, pondering on her words, so sweetly 
uttered, and realising through her that toe 
path of a good woman is indeed strewn with 
flowers, but they rise behind her steps, not 
before them! ” 

This is the keynote of a respectable specimen 
of an old-fashioned sort of novel, which 
tells the story of a young man of the stuff 
of which heroes and martyrs are made. 
Philip Beresford, the good son of a bad and 
self-indulgent father, leaves him and is 
supposed—by the father—to be dead or 
worse. He is not dead, however; he 
has only become a great author. Then 
there comes into his life his brother Jack, 


politely, “ Thank you, Penelope; thank you now in the position of his father’s heir, and 
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for being sorry ; but no, it is impossible. I 
must not be a lifelong burden to you.” 
And so the story ends. It is well written, 
but in parts it is tedious—especially those 
parts which tell of the artificial struggle in 
Penelope’s heart between her duty to her 
husband and her love for Forster. Gill- 
banks’s introduction to the Rothery and its 
King is very skilful, and not too melo- 


taking after that father a little in the way 
of capacity for enjoyment. St. John, as 
this modern martyr styles himself, is good 
enough not only to conceal his identity, but 
to “ save ” his brother Jack from bad habits 
and worse companions. He has his reward 
—for his literary efforts in fame, and for 
his unselfishness in the love of a good 
woman. The evolution rather than the 


dramatic; and Penelope’s first appearances transformation of character in the case of 
in London society are artistic—at least, the self-indulgent creature who is the father 
on paper. Both the husband Gillbanks ana °* Philip and Jaok is skilfully managed; 


and there is naturalness both in Jack and 
in his sweetheart Elsie, although, of course, 
she is far too good for him. All the same, 
At Gold in the Furnace would scarcely be 
worth reading were it not for the moral it 
teaches. It is admirably adapted for a 
Sunday-school prize. 

What can be said for The Macdonald Last, 
which is the latest work from the busy pen 
of Sarah Tytler, except that it is a fairly 
good and conscientious bit of intellectual 
plain-sewing? The book would, probably, 
nave been more satisfactory than it is, could 
the author have made up her mind at first 
whether it was to be a biography of Flora 
Macdonald, or a fiction based upon the more 
eventful incidents in her life. As things 
are, The Macdonald Late is a dreary com¬ 
bination of fact and fiction, and has neither 
coherence nor improbability to recommend 
it. Miss Tytler tries, like Scott in Red 
Gauntlet, to bring back the Young Pretender 
to this country, hampered with Mus Walkin- 
shaw. But a comparison between the two 
reappearances is not calculated to impress 
one favourably with Miss Tytler’s powers as 
a romancist. She is surely, too, a trifle un¬ 
just to Miss Walkinshaw. 

Attempts to out-do Jules Verne in the 
interest of some political or social crotohet 
are rather too numerous nowadays; and it is 
to be feared that Mr. Oromie’s addition to 
the number, though it is fairly well written 
and not devoid of ingenuity, will not be 
very heartily welcomed. And yet Mr. 
Oromie has a large command of eloquence 
of the “ raging rocks and shivering shocks ” 
order. “This night,” says Brands, when 
his scheme for doing a vast deal of un¬ 
necessary mischief is ripe, 

“toe doud-oapped towers, toe gorgeous palaces, 
toe solemn temples, shall dissolve. To this 
great globe itself—this paltry speck of less 
account in a space than a dewdrop in an 
ocean—and all its sorrow and pain, its trials 
and temptations, and all the pathos and 
bathos of our tragic human farce, the end is 
near.” 

And Natalie, the speaker’s sister, is quit 0 
equal to the ocoasion; for, even with th° 
death-rattle in her throat, she manages to 
make this carefully prepared statement; 

“ I might have lingered on a little longer, but 
I chose to concentrate the vital foroe which 
would have lasted me a few more senile 
years into toe minutes neoessary for this 
message from me to you—a message I oould 
not have given you if he were not dead.” 

There is hardly anything in the book to 
atone for the sheer midsummer madness 
of its clairvoyance and anarchism. There 
is, indeed, just a chance that the girl who 
goes by the name of Edith Metford might 
have been passably feminine, if an oppor¬ 
tunity had been allowed her. 

Scanderleg looks like a schoolgirl’s attempt 
to write an historical romance. Whether 
it be so or not, it cannot be claimed 
as a success. The author has been alto¬ 
gether overweighted by her enterprise— 
which is none other than that of repro¬ 
ducing the life of Alexander the Great 
in the form of a romance. The old story 
of Alexander’s power, conquests, passion, 
and self-indulgence, is, indeed, told again 
with obvious effort at historical accuracy, 
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and interlarded with speeches and descrip¬ 
tive passages, the quality of which may be 
inferred from this specimen : 

“ The attendants of the Queen of Persia were 
chosen for their birth and their beauty, and it 
would assuredly have been hard to find a more 
lovely bevy of maidens than chose who sur¬ 
rounded her. But there was one among them 
who was as a moon among lesser planets, who 
bore herself like an empress, whose eyes shone 
like stars—whose lips more often curled in 
scorn than parted in laughter, whose dark 
luxuriant tresses fell almost to her feet, and 
whose name was Roxana, a daughter of the 
proudest ohief in Sogdiana.” 

The author of Scanderbeg should have sub¬ 
mitted her MS. to some literary friend before 
venturing upon publication. 

There is muoh grit and more promise in 
Roughly Told Sloriot ; and the “roughness ” 
in the telling of them which Mr. Ingold 
confesses to—if, indeed, he does not posi¬ 
tively boast of it—is essentially artificial. 
Some of his stories are a trifle too sug¬ 
gestive of the spirit, although hardly of 
tire style, of Mr. George Moore. This is 
especially true of “ The Tale of a Nobody’s 
Luo.” Mr. Ingold does not hesitate to 
tell how a woman sacrifices her virtue for 
the sake of a husband who cares for another 
woman, and then quite uselessly commits 
suicide. Then, for ghastliness, which has 
yet a kind of reality in it, it would not be 
easy to beat “True to the End,” the story 
of a widower who keeps his wife’s body in 
his house in a box, and on the anniversary 
of his wedding-day treats her as if she were 
alive; who is brutally sarcastic, and—as is 
proved by his will—is yet madly philan¬ 
thropic. Again, there is merciless pathos, 
tinged with cynicism, in “The Flower 
that Flew to the Stars”; and Lyttonian 
philosophy, brought down from the clouds, 
in “The Tramps.” There is but one 
tiresome study in the collection—“ Grale’s 
Office ’’—which begins in nothing and ends 
in nothing, and but one that is commonplace 
—“ The Foundering of a Saint ”—which 
tells the oldest of old stories. When all 
allowances are made, however, a strong 
writer has evidently made his appearance 
in the author of Roughly Told Stories. 

William Wallace. 


to ns that Mr. Legge is peculiarly happy in the 
writing of love-lynoa. He knows exactly how 
much to say, how much to leave unsaid. The 
more we see certain young poets openly 
supplying the publio with a list of all their 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Sunshine and Smoke. By Arthur ,E. J. 
Legge. (Simpkin, Marshall & Go.) Whatever 
may happen to those other flowing tides, of 
winch we are wont to hear so much, we do 
not greatly care; bnt we confess to having the 
closest interest in the flowing tide of poetry, 
be it major or be it minor, or even that curious 
mixture of the extremes whioh is not unknown 
to the readers of modern verse. If there are 
any who are fearful lest the supply of poetry 
may run short, we hasten to reassure them. 
The ourrent of rhyme is running strongly, so 
that it roars as it runs. Muoh that it brings 
down to us is rubbish of an unspeakable sort; 
but it is easy to forgive the presence of lumber 
if only there be washed to us occasionally a 
pleasant waif that redeems us from the irrita¬ 
tion caused by an unpleasant stray. Those 
to whose lot it may fall to examine a copy 
of Sunshine and Smoke , will certainly find 
between its covers a few pieces for which they 
will be able to return hearty thanks. It seems 


indelicate indiscretions, the more necessary it 
beoomes to protest that there is a great deal of 
art in retioence. Mr. Legge never offends 
against good taste. To this prime virtue it 
is possible to add several others that are indis¬ 
pensable to poetry ; and as a result of this 
accumulation, we have a little volume of verse 
whioh is far above the average. But it is time 
to give an instance of Mr. L^gge’s skill. Surely 
few will be found to quarrel with our selection. 
The poem is called “ Wanderers.” 

“ We followed the'path of years, 

And walked for a while together 
Through the hills of hope ana the vale of fears, 
Sunned by laughter, and washed by tears, 

In the best and the worst of weather, 

“ Till we came to a gloomy wood. 

Where our steps were forced asunder 
By the twisted, tangled trees that stood, 

Meeting above like a frowning hood, 

With a world of darkness under. 

“ And whenever by chance we met 
In the woodland’s open spaces. 

We were bruised and tattered and soiled and wet, 
With muoh to pity—forgive—forget, 

In out scarred and dusty faces. 

“ Well!— it was long ago, 

And the leaves in the wood are falling, 

As we wonder wearily to and fro, 

With many a change in our hearts I know— 

But still I can hear you calling.” 

There is a slashing piece of verse in this book, 
which is entitled “To certain Young Gentle¬ 
men.” The juveniles who wear corsets, scent 
their unathletic bodies, and sing without blush¬ 
ing of their dirty loves, are not much to the 
taste of Mr. Legge, and he knows how to say 
so with vigour. 

The White Wampum. By R. Pauline 
Johnson. (John Lane.) We turned with a 
great deal of interest to Miss Pauline Johnson’s 
ballads of Indian braves; for by means of that 
subtle medium the literary paragraph, whioh 
appeareth almost wherever it listeth, we had 
been given to understand that this poetess 
would sing with authority, ability, and beauty, 
of the people that provided Fenimore Cooper 
with such thrilling subjects. It has, indeed, 
been wisely said that they are blessed who 
expect nothing. Miss Johnson has certainly 
missed her chance, and this is all the more to 
be regretted because it was an extremely good 
one. With excellent tales to tell, the authoress 
has not been able to give them worthy set¬ 
tings—partly because her talent is better suited 
to reflective poetry, partly because, as yet, she 
has not mastered the art of writing ballads. 
This statement might be driven home by pas¬ 
sages of proof without number, but a single 
excerpt will probably suffice to make the 
reader of one mind with us. Here are a few 
lines from the “ Cattle Thief ”: 

“ ‘ I’ll fight you, white-skins, one by one, till I 
kill you all,’ he said; 

But the threat was scarcely uttered, ere a dosen 
balls of lead 

Whizzed through the air about him like a 
shower of metal rain, 

And the gaunt old Indian Cattle Thief dropped 
dead on the open plain. 

And that band of cursing settlers gave one 
triumphant yell, 

And rushed like a pack of demons on the body 
that writhed and fell. 

' Out the fiend up into inohes; throw his carcass 
on the plain; 

Let the wolvee eat the cursed Indian, he’d have 
treated us the same.' 


A dozen hands responded, a dozen knives 
gleamed high, 

But the Ant stroke was arrested by a woman's 
strange, wild cry. 

And out into the open, with a courage past 
belief, 

She dashed, and spread her blanket o’er the 
oorpee of the Cattle Thief; 

And the words outleapt from her shrunken lips 
in the language of the Oree, 

‘ If you mean to touch that body, you must cut 
your way through ms.’ ” 

A certain popular writer, who shall go unnamed, 
can, we firmly believe, provide this kind of 
stuff for twenty-four hours at a time without 
turning a hair; bnt Miss Johnson, as other 
pieces in The White Wampum make manifest, 
was meant for better things. In some of her 
poems of nature she evinces a marked power of 
arresting the attention, and even of touching 
the heart. Fine verses are by no means 
uncommon. There is music in her songs; 
there is imagination; there is thoughtfulness. 
With these gifts in abundance, she has no need 
to waste her talents in attempting a style of 
composition whioh evidently does not come 
easily to her. We are quite ready to have 
more lyrics, but of ballads we have had 
enough. 

Man and the Years, and Other Poems. By 
David Buchanan. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) In 
his lifetime David Buchanan was quite in¬ 
different to fame, so muoh so that he made 
no arrangement with regard to the issuing of 
his poems after his death. Friends, however, 
have not been wanting. Affection has come 
to the front; and in the volume now under 
consideration claims are put forward which, in 
all probability, are more excessive than any 
that the poet himself would have endorsed. Be 
this as it may, there is no good reason why the 
many admirers of David Buchanan should fear 
for the result. This poet from Kirkintilloch, 
this companion of David Gray, both lived the 
simplicities of life and sang them sweetly, 
drawing many a wise conclusion from birds 
and flowers, from sun and shade. If there are 
no poems in this selection from his MSS. 
thatarenotable enough to command the memory, 
there are at least not a few that excite some¬ 
thing more than a passing admiration; and it 
is quite certain that any anthology of Scottish 
song would be incomplete did it contain no 
instance of David Buchanan’s skill in singing. 
Here are a few pretty lines from “Spring 
Fancies ”: 

“The bee is abroad, the little thief, 

Like a hungry lawyer without a brief; 

Buatliog about in the golden hours, 

Kissing the Ups of the honey flowers; 

And he sings them a song, that roguish bee, 
Picking their pockets the while for his fee; 

Or we might liken him as he goes 

Where the fairest flower and the richest blows, 

With an air so grave and a wing so bUthe, 

To a solemn parson Ufting his tithe.” 

We must not close this short notice without 
expressing our thanks to Mr. William Free¬ 
land for his biographioal sketch of the author 
of these pleasant poems. 

Poems of Paganism. By “ Pagan us.” (The 
Roxburghe Press.) What is all this tumult ? 
Does “ Paganus ” (whioh being interpreted 
means Mr. Cranmer-Byng) reaUy wish us to 
take him seriously ? We suppose that this is 
the case ; but if we approach these utterances 
with all the gravity in the world, we yet fail to 
find in them anything particularly shocking or 
novel. We take it that Mr. Byng is a fluent 
apostate from the reoognised methods of matri¬ 
mony and from the reUgious formulas of the 
Catholic Ohnroh. But ii this is all, it is little 
enough nowadays when the exponents of revolt 
are as common as blackberries and a s out¬ 
spoken as Mark Twain’s blue jay. Perhaps it 
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is a matter for regret that Mr. Byng’s views 
an so prevalent. Perhaps it is not. This does 
not oonoern os as oritios of verse, though we 
naturally stop to ask what the reason of raving 
is. The last two stanzas in this book ran as 
follows: 

“ last the Pharisee snivel, and squander 
His choicest abuse on my name, 

Or the Philistine fearfully ponder 
On one who is heedless of shame. 


NOTES AND NEWS. . Elliot Stock has been appointed agent 

. in England for the new nuunuaim . Moods : a 

JonN Muebay will publish in the journal intime, issued fromttwJoMon Press, in 
autumn a book by Captain Frank Young- Philadelphia. 

husband, giving a general aooount of his travels _. ,, . _ . _ , 


“ But In meanness and malice they revel: „ ,. , ,. , 

Their opinion is nothin* to me ; a collection of articles and sketches by Mr. 

So the bourgeois may go to the devil, Frederick J. Whishaw, dealing mainly with 

TJt» the Oadarene swine to the sea.” sport in Northern Russia and Finland; con- 

__ , , , , ,, siderable attention is also given to folk-lore. 

Tlmee stanzas lead us to suppose that the The book will be entitled The Romance of the 
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author of them is the saddest of sad dogs. Woods. 

Completely deceived, fearful of untold freedom __ , 

of uspreesion, we began gingerly to turn the j H Max Noi 

pagea of these Poems of Paganism, and our D j 3 u 

k., ti. Paradoxes. 


•earch was rewarded by the discovery of old 
ideas dressed up in new verses: in a word, 
never were there more pacific terrors. Putting 
aside the morals of Mr. Byng’s verses, we find 
ourselves in a position to admire several of his 
poems. They nave both glow and speed, and 
those that are the most notable safely bear the 
test of being read two or three times. 
Occasionally, as in “ Au Rervoir—not Adieu,” 
it is impossible not to think of Tom Moore. 
We give the first and last verses: 


during the ten y£rs, 1884 to 1894, in Man- Mbssrs. Dobd Mkad & Co., of Boston, will 
churia, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the publish early in the autumn thefirst volume of 
Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, and the Pamirs, A ”^ ,ca " Book Prices Current. The compilation 
with maps and illustrations. It is to be will besmularmarrangement and soope to the 
entitled The Heart of a Continent. publication of that name, and m 

,, _ . - , . addition there will be included reports on all 

Messes. Longmans & Co. have in the press important autographs and MSS. sofd at auction 

collection ofarticles mid sketches by Mr. during the year. No set limit of selling price 
redenokJ. Whishaw, dealmg mainly with win be absolutely maintained, but all items 
ort in Northern Russia and Finland; con- likely to interest the collector and dealer will 
lerable attention is also giveni to folk-W be included. Particulars as to size, binding, 
le book will be entitled The Romance of the and condition of oopiee will be given where 

possible; also occasional bibliographical notes. 
Me. Heinemann has in preparation a third There will be an'introductory chapter giving a 
lume by Herr Max Nordau, to be entitled general view of the sales for the year, and an 
i radoxes. elaborate and complete index. The period 

Messes. Isbxsteb & Co. will publish in the covered will be from September 1, 1894, to 

urse of the autumn the series of papers by September 1, 1895. 


preparation a third 
lau, to be entitled 


Messes. Isbxsteb & Co. will publish in the 
course of the autumn the series of papers by 

the late Precentor Venables on “ Episcopal The Authors’ Society has arranged for the 
Palaoes of England,” which are now appearing translation and publication in France of Mr. 
in Good Words. The volume will be illustrated Standish O’Grady’s Story of Ireland. There 
with an etched frontispiece of Lambeth Palace are two Mr. Standish O'Graitvs in the literary 
from the Thames, and with about 120 drawings world: one the author of the Story of Ireland, 
by Mr. Alexander Ansted. Finn and his Companions, Lost in Du-Corrig, 

Among the books which Mr. William Morris »nd other works written in a popular style; 
has in hand for the Kelmsoott Press is a cata- the other, Mr. Standish Hayes O'Grady, the 


“ An Berate—not Adieu t For the thought of our i°*, ne of . °r n $? Uect j°“ 2 f a w ® od « ut books > 
y.Vtin p early printed books, and MSS., to be acoom- 

Strikes chill on the heart that beats only for ponied with notes and upwards of fifty illus- 
you; nations. 


eminent Celtio scholar, translator of Silva 
Gadelica. 


En soul forsakes soul, into solitude starting, 
By all that was love, Au Berate—not Adieu! 


• * * * • introduction by Dr. Edward Berdoe. The con- 

M An Berate—not Adieu! For a time we must tributors include Bishop Westoott, Prof. Corson, 


mied with notes and upwards of fifty Ulus- A third edition, completing the twenty- 
ations. second thousand, of Annie S. Swan’s Christmas 

A VOLUME of Selected Papers on Browning is story, A Lost Ideal, will be published immedi- 
I to be published by Mr. George Allen, with an ately by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 
introduction by Dr. Edward Berdoe. The con- 


sever; 

But the grass has its green, and the sea has its 
bine. 

And you have my heart—keep it, darling, for 


Fate parts, love abides. 
Adieu! ” 


the Rev. H. J. Bulkeley, the Rev. W. Robert¬ 
son, the Rev. J. J. Kirkman, Mrs. Ireland, 
Miss Beall, and Miss Marx. 

Messes. Chatto & Windus announce the 


Mb. R. 0. Christie has resigned the presi¬ 
dency of the Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, which he had held for twelve 
years. Col. Fishwick has been elected president 
in his place, and Mr. William Fergusson Irvine 
has been appointed hon. secretary in the place 
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Bevoir-not t^ee-volume novels for early pub- of the lftte Mr , j. p. Rarwaker; while Mr. 
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An Olio of Verse. By Mary Anna Sawtelle 
and Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle. (G. P. Putman’s 
Sons.) An Olio of Verse by the sisters Sawtelle 
is an extremely pretty book. Printers and 
binders have lavished their care on it; but as 
much cannot be said for the efforts of the two 
authoresses. When a volume of verse is issued 
by a famous firm of publishers, this fact alone 
should be a guarantee to the reader that a just 
demand is made upon his attention. If, 
however, after several experiments, he discovers 
that the authority of Important publishing- 
houses is being used to mduoe him to pur¬ 
chase at the cost of a few shillings what is 


lication: The Professor's Experiment, by Mrs. 
Hungerford; Hearts of Oak : a Three-stranded 
Yam, by Mr. W. Clark Russell; and The Voice 
of the Charmer, by Mrs. L. T. Meade. Accord¬ 
ing to the new fashion, they will all be 
published at the net price of 5s. a volume. 

The next volume to appear in Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin’s "Pseudonym Library” will be A 
White Umbrella, by Sarnia, who is, we under¬ 
stand, the author of Soul Shapes, a quaint little 
book purporting to represent the spirits of men 
and women under the form of coloured charts, 
which attracted some attention three years ago. 


R. D. Raddiffe and Mr. J. E. Worsley have 
been chosen to fill the vacancies on the council 
caused by the resignation of Sir Henry H. 
Howorth and the death of Mr. W. A Abram, 
of Blaokbum. 

Mb. Bernard Quabitch has issued, for the 
benefit of those attending the recent Geo¬ 
graphical Congress, what he modestly calls a 
"little catalogue” of geography, voyages, 
travels, and Americana. Its quarto form, and 
good paper and print, render it unusually 
attractive, quite apart from the rarities included 
and the bibliographical learning displayed in 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will tbe notes. It may be safely asserted that suoh 


really of no value at all, and what only Arthur L. Salmon, entitled Songs of a Heart's 
brings suspicion upon the original vendors. Surrender. Several of these poems have 
he not unnaturally loses confidence in the appeared in the Academy and other periodicals, 
dignity of the godfathers of books. These but many have not before seen the light. 


brings suspicion upon the original vendors, 
he not unnaturally loses confidence in the 
dignity of the godfathers of books. These 
remarks are not aimed at any particular 
target; but we think that we have a right to 
state our grievance in moderation, when the 
writers of suoh a line as 

"A footstep calls me back to earth,” 
or of such a verse as 

" One touch of her consummate art, 

And lo ! a romance where 
We thought was sordid commonplace 
And trivial round of care,” 

find publishers, whose names are famous in 
literature, willing to make public what is only 
fit for the fire. In this respect we certainly 
live in glass houses, and should not throw 
stones at America. When important firms in 


publish immediately a volume of poems by Mr. another collection does not exist outside the 
Arthur L. Salmon, entitled Songs of a Heart's be* 4 'public libraries. Here may be found the 
Surrender. Several of these poems have A™ 4 »P«jish Letter of Columbus; the “ Pere- 
appeared in the Academy and other periodicals, grinatio” of Breydenbach, in more than one 
but many have not before seen the light. edition; a copy of Bry’s “ Collection ” that 

Nouamente Retrouati ”; several of the rarest 

will be fuUy iliuAtrated with sketches and maps 

copion of Raleigh's " Guiana” * several of 
from the author’s pencil; and will also contain ^ John^mfto’s "^ia’’’; the fimt 

much curious local i nformati on gleaned m the bearing the lime "America”; 

course of his personal researches. and the “Mundus Novus ” of Vespucci. 

The next volume of Gassell’s " Pocket Among Americana, we may specially mention 
Library ” will be from the pen of Gertrude a oopy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, with the 
Atherton. It is entitled A Whirl Asunder, and Eng lish title and dedication, and in the original 
will be published simultaneously in London and binding; and the translation of Cicero’s 
New York on August 17. “Oator Major” printed at Philadelphia by 


course of his personal researches. 
The next volume of Cass 


gleaned 


“Oator Major” printed at Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Franklin. Among MSS., one of 


stones at America. When important firms m Mr. A. P. Maesden, in conjunction with Benjamin Franklin. Among MBS., one of 
England amend, it will be time to assume the Messrs. Tylston & Edwards, will issue early in Mandeville, written at the dose of the four- 
airs of insular righteousness. At present we September the first two volumes of a new teenth century; a volume of documents from 


sin more than our oousins. 


Norman Gals. 


. Hampshire 
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papers relating to Virginia, mostly collected by 
John Smyth of Nibley, the historian of the 
Berkeleys, 1613-1776. 

We have received two little books dealing 
with the new House of Commons. One, pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., consists of 
the biographies of members which have been 
appearing in the Times, together with a sum¬ 
mary of the results of the general election from 
the same source. The arrangement is according 
to constituencies, Wales following England, and 
the counties being placed before the '- roughs. 
Whatever difficulty may arise from this method 
of classification, is oured by an alphabetical 
index of members at the end. As some ques¬ 
tions have been raised about the varying use 
of constituencies, it may be as well to give a 
few facts. There are three boroughs in Ireland 
each with less than 2000 voters—Galway, Kil¬ 
kenny, and Newry; they axe all represented by 
Nationalists. In England there are eleven 
boroughs each with less than 3000 voters— 
Bury St. Edmunds, Durham, Grantham, King’s 
Lynn, Penryn and Falmouth, Pontefract, Salis¬ 
bury, Taunton, Whitehaven, Winchester, and 
Windsor; of these all but three are represented 
by Conservatives. Wales has no very small 
constituency; in Scotland the only one with 
less than 3000 voters is the county of Suther¬ 
land. By far the largest constituency (omitting 
the anomalous City of London, with its livery¬ 
men) is Newcastle-on-Tyne; the largest single- 
membered constituency is Cardiff; the largest 
county constituency is the Romford division of 
Essex. The other book, which is issued from the 
offioe of Black and White, gives portraits of the 
members (with a few exceptions), whioh are, 
on the whole, excellently reproduced from 
photographs. It would form an appropriate 

S resent from a new member to one of the 
oorkeepers. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 

August 22, 1895. 

To some the years bring sorrow, but to you, 

O friend, so tried, so faithful, and so true, 

May your new year of life be calm and bright, 
Peaceful and free from care, and may the light 
Of heaven be shed around your pathway here. 
Yet passing clouds at times may veil the sun; 
But you will meet pain bravely should it oome; 
Bearing the cross no mortal love has power 
To carry for you; God, at his own fixed hour, 
Alone can say, “ Oast all thy load on Me.” 

My one unceasing prayer is that He may 
Grant unto you all happiness; each day 
I ask of Him that He will let me bear 
Whate’er of pain or trials be the share 
Of your life’s pages; place them all on me. 

And if a day should dawn when Joy to thee 
Must of necessity bring pain to me, 

Welcome the pain if but the joy be yours. 
Friendship ana faith live on while life endures, 
O friend, who nearest, dearest, art to me. 

F. 


OBITUARY. 

PROP. GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Dr. George Stephens, professor of English 
language and literature at the University of 
Copenhagen from 1864 to 1893, died, on August 9, 
at his home at the western suburb of that city, 
whioh for so many years had been the rendezvous 
of students of antiquity and kindred subjects. 

He was bom at Liverpool in 1813. After 
studying at Oxford, he went to Stockholm, and 
married an English wife, who survives him. 
He at first gave lessons in English, but soon 
turned his attention to Old Swedish and to 
folklore, of whioh latter science he was one of 
the pioneers. He was appointed sub-librarian 


at the Royal Library; and, during the time 
he stayed there, published some important Old 
Swedish texts and, in collaboration with 
Hylten-Cavallius, Swedish folklore. When 
Denmark, in 1848, became involved in war 
with Germany over the Duchies, he warmly 
pleaded the cause of Soandinavia in a series of 
articles in English magazines and newspapers. 

In 1854 a chair was founded for him at 
Copenhagen as Dooent in English Language 
and Literature, whioh, later on, was raised to 
a Professorship. Here he continued his anti¬ 
quarian studies, and now chiefly turned his 
attention to runes. His magnum opus, the monu¬ 
mental work of his life, is Old Northern Runic 
Monuments of England and Scandinavia, in 
three magnificently illustrated folio volumes. 
He had collected over forty runic relics for a 
fourth volume, which he did not live to com¬ 
plete. He published also an abridgment of his 
runic work, Handbook to Runic Monuments, 
which contains all the illustrations. He had 
been for years engaged on a grammar and 
history of Old Northumbrian, which was nearly 
finished. 

On certain points of runology Prof. Stephens 
was in opposition to such great authorities as 
Bugge and Wimmer; but his work remains 
a storehouse of information, and the excellence 
and exaotitude of its drawings is testified to 
by all. He also wrote many minor literary 
works, which space forbids us to mention: 
among them a translation in verse of Frithiof’s 
Saga, whioh met with great success. A modest 
scholar, living aBimple life, amiable and helpful 
above all other men, he will be sorely missed 
bv a host of friends. He has left a valuable 
library of about 30,000 volumes, besides some 
unique and many rare MSS. 

J.S. 


The death is also announced of Baron Bern- 
hard Tauohnitz, who had almost completed his 
seventy-ninth year. As the founder of the 
system by whioh British authors received re¬ 
muneration for continental editions of their 
works before the adoption of any measure of 
international oopyright, his name will find a 
place in any history of Victorian literature. 
His personal relations with “his authors” 
were always of a most cordial character. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for August opens with a 
lucidly expressed essay on the question of the 
“ Incarnation of the Trinity.” We hope some¬ 
thing deeper may be coming. Sir J. W. 
Dawson is interesting, though hopelessly un¬ 
critical, on the restoration from what he calls 
“ the Fall.” Prof. Bamsay raises our depressed 
spirits by his learned and acute discussion of 
Gal. ii. 1-10, and i. 6, 7, whioh he considers to 
have been misinterpreted, owing to the 
“ dominant North-Galatian theory ” which he 
rejects. Dr. Stalker continues his homiletical 
essays on Jeremiah. Mr. Slater is helpful and 
well-informed on Dr.JHort’s “ Judaistio Christi¬ 
anity.” Dr. French gives a rejoinder to Dr. 
Dixon on the Speeches in Chronicles—-a futile 
controversy. These words actually occur in 
print: “The Chronicler uses the phrase 

twice, it is true; but on the same occasion, 
not again. The Almighty does the same on 
the occasion of the Flood.” What) respect can 
be given to such a critic P Mr. Darlow pro¬ 
duces an indirect confirmation of the narrative 
in Acts xxi., xxiiL ; and Principal David Brown 
gives a rather imaginative note on the rending 
of the veil of the Temple. 

We have received the two first numbers of 
La Revue Franco-Americaine —why “Ameri- 
caine,” we wonder, sinoe it is all French f— 
and in the July issue the thing whioh is most 


notioeable, and is worth certainly the price of 
the number, is an essay, a meditation rather, 
of extraordinary spirituality and insight, by 
M. Maeterlinck on “ Silenoe.” M. Maeterlinck 
discourses as no other man oould discourse— 
and as only perhaps a Quaker of the old school 
could think—on the expressiveness of silenoe 
and on its various “ qualities,” on its revealing 
power when two or more are gathered 
together, and nothing is for the moment being 
said, and on the fear and avoidanoe of it by 
oommonplaoe persons. This remarkable essay, 
following closely as it does upon those in the 
NouveUe Revue upon women and the soul, 
cannot fail to call further attention to a 
personality which is now seen to be expressed 
as potently in the writing of meditations as 
in the writing of plays. The other articles in 
the Revue Franco-Americaine are of much 
lighter calibre, though not insignificant. With 
regard to the illustrations, they are in quality 
aim character as varied as the literary matter. 
Some are ordinary, op at the best smart; but 
a noble drawing by M. Puvis de Chavannes 
reminds us of the continued fertility and un¬ 
abated dignity of this great master of French 
design—certainly the most important artist in 
deooration that has been seen since the genera¬ 
tion of Ingres or that of Hippolyte FLandrin. 


ACQUISITIONS OF MSS. BY THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from the annual report 
of Mr. E. J. L. Scott, keeper of the department 
of MSS. in the British Museum: 

“ The number of MSS. and documents acquired 
during the year axe:—General Collection of MSS., 
183; Bolls and Charters, 1894; Detached Seals 
and Oasts, 395; Papyri, 24; Egerton MBS., 2: 
Egerton Charter, 1. 

11 Among them are:—A number of documents of 
the second to fourth oenturies, written in Greek, 
on papyrus, many of them with precise dates. A 
fragment of a Graeco-Latin Glossary, on papyrus, 
of the fourth century. A Latin document, on 
papyrus, of the second oentury: presented by 
Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Nine leaves of a 
Greek Psalter, on vellum, written in rough uncials, 
of about the eighth oentury. Orations of St. 
Gregory Nazlanzen, in Greek, eleventh-twelfth 
oentury; vellum. Collection of fragments of 
MSS., eleventh-fourteenth centuries, including 
leaves of a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
and of a volume of Anglo-Saxon Homilies; 
vellum. Lives of Saints, theological tracts, 
and tales, in Greek; sixteenth oentury. Com¬ 
mentary on the books of Tobias, Judith, and 
the Twelve Prophets, in Latin, by Archbishop 
Stephen Langton, with Lives of St. Milbarg and 
St. Margaret, &c. ; thirteenth century ; vellum. 
Bartholomaeua Anglious de proprietatfbus rerum ; 
fourteenth century; vellum; written in England; 
with illuminated initial and border; in German 
stamped-leather binding, of the sixteenth oentury. 
Missal of the Church of St. Valery, in the north of 
France, in Latin, with finely illuminated initials, 
enclosing miniatures; fourteenth oentury; vellum. 
Missal of the church of Tarragona in Valencia, in 
Latin; dated a.d. 1477; with two full-page 
miniatures, and finely illuminated borders and 
initials of Italian style; vellum ; in Spanish 
binding of tooled leather. Astrological Manual, in 
Lathi, compiled by Marcus Sohynajpl, of Cracow 
University, about a.d. 1500. 

“ Petition from merchants of Exeter to Henry 
V(II. against their Ul-treatment in Spain, with a 
‘ carta executoria ’ of the Emperor Charles V.; 
1541, 1545 ; vellum. Transcripts by Sir Henry 
Bsdmgfleld of his correspondence with Queen Mary 
and the Privy Council, concerning his custody 
of the Lady Elizabeth, with the Queen’s in¬ 
structions, and other original papers; 1554-1558. 
1 Offices and Orders in Warfare,’ and ‘ A declara¬ 
tion of certeyn orders of battayles ’: two treatises 
elsewhere attributed to Sir Bobert Constable, 
1576-1578. Contemporary copies of letters from 
the Privy Council, the Lard High Admiral, Ac., 
relating to the defence of the East Coast, and 
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especially to the ships famished by the Suffolk 
ports; 1595-1599. Folitioal and Private Corre¬ 
spondence of Six Richard Broome, English Beei- 
dent at Paris 1611-1660; consisting mainly of 
letters to his son-in-law, John Evelyn, his daughter 
Kary, Evelyn’s wife, and Sir G. BadcUfEe, 1621- 
1633. Letter of Charles I. to B. Browne, 1643 ; 
warrants of Charles II., 1673-77; fifteen letters 
from Sir Bobert Harley, Secretary of State to 
the English Envoy in Sweden, 1704-1707; and 
letters of W. Pitt, Lord Nelson, &c., 1775-1799; 
presented by Hugh Galbraith Beil, Etq. Corres¬ 
pondence and papers of Cardinal Henry Benedict 
Stuart, styled Duke of York, including letters 
from and to his brother, the Pretender Charles 
Edward Stuart, and others of hie family; 1754- 
1807 ; fourteen volumes. Correspondence and 
papers of Sir Bobert Falk, Governor of Bombay * 
(including letters of Warren Hastings); 1759- 
1789 ; four volumes. Original letters addressed 
by British Officers present at the battle of Water¬ 
loo to Captain W. Sibome, in connexion with his 

* model ’ of the battle ; 1834-1848 ; with a few 
earlier letters, from 1815 ; six volnmeb. Account, 
by a naval surgeon present, of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s surrender to the Captain of H.M.S. 
BeUeropAoit; 1815. Insurance freight books kept 
at Lloyd’s by John Janson during the war with 
Prsnce ; 1805-1810, 1815 ; eight volumes; pre¬ 
sented by J. T. Danson, Esq. 

“Literary and other Correspondence of Sir 
Henry Spelman, the antiquary; 1600-1611; three 
vcdumee. Religious dialogues at Little Gidd. - > 
between John Pexrar, his sister Susanna Collet, 
and her children, with other matter, apparently in 
the hand of Mary or Anne Collet; seventeenth 
century; three volumes; in Little Gidding bidd¬ 
ing, of black leather. Life of Nicholas Ferrar, of 
Little Gidding, being an abridgment of the Life 
by Bishop Francis Turner; eighteenth century. 

* The Bromine's Journal,’ an autograph Diary of 
Laurence Sterne, April 13 to August, 1767, written 
for Mrs. Klizi Draper, of Bombay, the ‘ Eliza ’ of 
his Sentimental Journey; with three original 
letters of Sterne, one from Eliza Draper after his 
death, and two from W. M. Thackeray on his 
character; bequeathed by T. W. Gibbs, Esq., 
of Bath. Volume of Letters addressed to Bev. 
Philip Morant, of Colchester, on the subject of 
his ‘History of Essex’; 1739-1768. Correspond¬ 
ence and papers of Samuel Butler, D.D., Head 
master of Shrewsbury Grammar School, after¬ 
wards Bishop sf Lichfield; 1764-1839; sixteen 
volumes; presented by S. E. Butler, Esq. Corre¬ 
spondence and papers of Professor Macvey Napier, 
as editor of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ and 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ metaling letters of Sir W. 
Scott, Macaulay, Brougham, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Bulwer-Lyttan, Jeffrey, Dr. Thomas Young, 
Brewster, Hallam, J. 8. Mill, and many others, 
together with original articles for the Beview by 
Brougham, Macaulay, Lords Jeffrey and Cook- 
bum, Lend J. Bussell, and Adam Sedgwick; 1805- 
1847; twenty-one volumes. Literary and general 
correspondence of Bev. Philip Bliss, D.O.L., 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Keeper of the 
Archives and Begistrar of the University, 
Oxford; 1806-1857; sixteen volumes. Letters 
from David Bicardo, the political economist, 
to J. B. McCulloch, on currency, the corn-laws, 
population. See. ; 1816-1823; presented by Hugh 
Galbraith Beid, Esq. Twenty letters of Jeremy 
Bontham to John Tyrrell, of Lincoln’s Inn, on 
projects of legal reform; 1829-1831. Diaries of 
C. B. VignoLee, Civil Engineer, during the pro¬ 
gress of the various railways and other engineering 
works with which he was connected; 1834-1862 ; 
twenty -seven volumes; presented by his son, 
Bev. O. J. Vignolee. “The Lynnbum,” an 
autograph poem, lty Sir Henry Taylor; presented 
by Ids daoghter, Min Una Taylor. 

“ Eleven deeds relating to Chester and the 
neighbourhood; thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Thirty-nine deeds relating to oo. Suffolk; 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries; presented by 
Max Boaenheim, Esq. One hundred and fifteen 
deeds relating to the Hnngerford family; 
thirteenth-sixteenth centuries. Four hundred 
and twenty-five deeds relating chiefly to 


• This should, of course, be Governor of Fort 
St. George, or Madras. 


Tottenham, oo. Middlesex, and to London; 
thirteenth-sixteenth centuries. Six hundred 
and twenty-one deeds relating to Ludlow, 
and to cos. Hereford, Salop, and Montgomery; 
thirteenth-seventeenth centuries. One hundred 
and eighty deeds relating to the Frecheville family; 
thirteenth-seventeenth centuries. Papers relatiog 
chiefly to the family of Nevill of Holt, co. Leicester; 
thirteenth-eighteenth centuries ; six volumes; 
with 259 deeds, from the thirteenth oentury, 
relating to the same. Register and accompts of 
Sibton Abbey, co. Suffolk; fourteenth century; 
vellum. Two hundred and seventeen deeds 
relating to cos. Essex, Kent, Sussex, and other 
counties; fourteenth-seventeenth centuries. Ninety- 
two deeds relatiog to Dunwich, co. Suffolk, 
and the vicinity; fourteenth-seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. Miscellaneous papers relating to cos. 
Kent, Stafford, &c. ; 1335-1728. Papers re¬ 
lating to cos Kent and Southampton; four¬ 
teenth to nineteenth centuries. Bental of 
Famham Manor, oo. Suffolk, belonging to Bury 
St. Edmund's Abbey; fifteenth century ; vellum. 
Original register of the now submerged parish 
church of Bt. Peter's, Dunwich, co. Suffolk; 
1537-1657. Accompt-book and Ordinary of the 
Guild of Bakers at York ; 1581-1836 ; two 
volumes. Original papers relating to Tutbury 
Castle and Honour ana to Needwood Forest, co. 
Stafford; 1588-1683. Bental of Lawford MaU 
Manor, co. Essex, belonging to Edward Walde- 
grave; 1604. Original Accompts of the church¬ 
wardens of Sidbury, co. Devon; 1618-1725. Law¬ 
book of Sir A. Crowley’s ironworks at Winlaton- 
on-Tyne, co. Durham; 1696-1615. Transcript of 
the Roman Catholic register of births, marriages, 
Ac., at Holt, or Nevil-holt, co. Leicester; 1772- 
1854; presented by the Bev. 0. F. B. Palmer. 
List of Knights-Bachelors in co. Durham, tempp. 
EUz -Victoria; by Sir 0. Sharp. Abstracts 
of Wills and Letters of Administration In Devon, 
Cornwall, and various other English counties, by 
Col. J. L. Vivian; nineteenth century ; seven 
volumes. 

“One hundred and thirty-five original im¬ 
pressions and casts of royal, ecclesiastical, local, 
heraldic, and miscellaneous seals; thirteenth to 
eighteenth centuries. One hundred and eleven 
casts of Scottish, episcopal, borough and heraldic 
seals; presented by H. A. Bye, Esq. Original 
impression of the seal of St. Outhbert’s, Durham ; 
with a fine ancient gem on the reverse ; presented 
by Sir A. W. Franks. Ninety-five casts of seals 
attaohed to deeds belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. 

“Collections of Thomas Dodd, relating to 
engravers and their works; eighteenth oentury ; 
four volumes. French-Basque Dictionary, A—O, 
compiled in 1853-1862, by Uapt. Duvoisin; three 
volumes.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

HztNixAxa, K. Goethe. 8. Halbbd. Leipzig: Seemaan. 
8 If. 

La Roux, Huguee. Je devieas ooloa: ncson algidenw. 

Fuie: Oelmean Levy. 8 It. SO. 

Bilans, H. Kronen- n. Btaokeo-ArheKea. 1. Halite. 

BiUekea-Aibeiten. Leipzig: Felix. 8 If. 

Vozbzhb, Th. Goethe a. die hildeade Kuazt. Leipzig: 
Beeauan. 8 M. SO. 

HISTORY, LAW. BTC. 

Know, O. Der SOiahrige Krieg biz nun Tede Goattv Adolfa. 
*• Anzg. d. Werkes: Tilly im SOj&hr. Kziege. A Bd. 
l.ThL 1618-1690. Pzderborn: Beboniagh. 10 M. 
Kaaxs- Ana Alt-Kreme. 14 M. Ana dem Kremaer Btadt- 
zrohlv. Yeatgatw zum 900-jahr. Jnbilaum der enten 
Urknndl. Brwahag. der Stadt Exeats. «If. Kremt: 
Oesteneiehar. 

Kaisoz, die, Friedrichs d. Gmaaea. 8. Thl. Der 3. aoblae. 

Krieg. 1744-1746. 1. u. A Bd. Berlin: IfitUer. 88 K. 
Lxsxa, F., a. W. LoswaarauD. Die Beehtsvnfolgimg im 
tatemattonalen Verkehr. 1. Bd. Berlin: Hermans. 

Toluo^Y. ^ De oolleglia artifloum Dionyaiaoorum. Leipzig: 

Bssteipo, V. Lea Chibehaa sates de ia oonqniita egpafiola. 
Faria: Gamier. 85ft. 

Baist-Assaud, Lettrea dn Hardebal de, 1888-1864. Faria: 
Oalm&nn Wvy, 7 ft. 

BTADTHiosTa, obenheiniaehe. 1. Abtlg. FranUaohe Bechte. 

1. u.8. Hit. Heidelberg: Winter. 7 M. 60 . 

Wincilss, H. Yiilker u. Btaaten d. alten Orieate. A 
GeecMohte Ieiaele in BUtzelda-eteUnDgea. 1 . TL Leip¬ 
zig : Pfeiffer. 7 M. 60. 


PHYSICAL BCIENCE. 

DsuTeoH-OsT-AraiKA. Wiawnenbaftlinha Yanehnagareani- 
tate Qb. load a. Lenta. A Bd. A Lfg. Beelin: Retoner. 
10 K. 

Eaaassiees der Plankton-Rapedition der Hnmboldt-SUftoag. 
2. Bd. DieTnrbcllarlaaooeia. YonL. Bohmig. Kid: 
Iipelai. 6 M. 

PHILOLOGY, Era 

Wmsa, W. Du Vezhaltaie dee lGxmeliederbnadacbrilten 
A. n. C. an ihren gemelnenhaftBehea Qaellen. Leipzig: 
Yook. 1 If. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WRITING IN HOHER. 

Leaden: Aag. 10,18S6. 

Let me oonfine myself to the challenge at 
the end of Prof. Ridgeway’s letter. He has 
contended that the word ypifipata (and hence 
sorely the verb ypinpun) refers to alphabetic 
symbols, while oinara should be taken as in¬ 
volving a contrast to ypdppma, and as implying 
pictorial devices; he farther says it lies with 
me to show that when sijpa is used in oonnexion 
with documents it refers 'to alphabetic writing 
rather than pictorial devices. He ignores the 
fact that I met this challenge in my preceding 
letter. I quoted the passage, but must do so 
again: 

. . , ripty S’ S yt situate Auypd 
ypdif/as it virtuci rrvKtf OufioQSSpa iroAA 4. 

I argued that ypd^as showed the poet to con¬ 
ceive of the attpara not as “in contrast to," 
but as “ consisting of,” ypiti/Mra—i.e. by Prof. 
Bidgeway’s own showing, of “ alphabetic sym¬ 
bols ” and not of pictorial devices. For sorely 
the second line is intended as an explanation 
and amplification of the first. 

As Prof. Bidgeway has passed over my 
argument in silence, I can only suppose that 
he holds the three instances of srj/ja meaning 
pictorial device which he adduced in an earlier 
letter—instances of later date by some oen- 
tories, and occurring in widely different oon¬ 
nexion (a coin, a gem, a shield)—to override 
the inference most naturally derivable from 
Homer’s own words. I oannot think that those 
whom opinion is sure to follow will admit the 
cogency of Prof. Ridgeway’s instanoes. 

Again—to slightly change the ground and 
break for a moment the good resolution with 
which I began this letter—how can Prof. 
Ridgeway say that the riipara of 1. 168 is 
" unquestionably ” plural of <ribia = mark P 
Why may it not be plural of <nipa — document P 
The <n)pui of L 176 must surely have been the 
vlxaf m-vKtit of 1. 169—i.e., a diptych or trip- 
tyoh. Where would be the strangeness of 
Homer’s regarding this now as plural in virtue 
of its consisting of two or more parts, and now 
as singular in its capacity of a single document P 
Samuel Butler. 


HENRY V., ACT IV., 1, 308. 

Bt John's College, Cambridge: August 10,1886. 

The reading of the above passage in the 
Folios is as follows : 

“ O God of Battalles, ateele my souldiers harts, 
Poesesse them not with feaze: Take from them 
now 

The Bence of xeckningof th’ opposed numbers: 
Pluck their hearts from them.” 

It stands in the Quartos: 

“ O God of battels steelemy tonldiers hearts. 

Take from them now the Bence of rekooning, 
That the appoeed (Q s opposed) multitudes which 
stand before them, 

May not appall their courage.” 

The reading of the Folios has been defended 
by Ritson, who takes “hearts" in 1. 4 = 
“ feeling and reflection,” although the word is 
used in a different sense in 1. 1. Ritaon’s view, 
thus improbable in itself, is further weakened 
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by the authority (such as it is) of the Quartos, 
whioh make the “opposed multitudes” the 
subject of a subordinate clause and separate it 
by a conjunction from the clause preceding. 

Theobald corrected the Folios by reading 
“ lest the opposed,” &o.; Tyrwhitt, “ if the 
opposed,” &c. The latter reading is adopted 
by Malone and Dr. Aldis Wright as involving 
the less ohange. 

This reading seems to me open to an objec¬ 
tion whioh oould not hold against “lest”— 
that it introduces a oonfusion of points of time. 
It is dear from the King’s prayer, “Possess 
them not with fear,” that he did not think of 
his men as already cowed, but feared they 
might become so in face of the foe. Surely, 
then, he would never say, “ Take from them 
now the sense of reckoning, if the opposed 
numbers ” (some hours henoe) “ pluck their 
hearts from them.” 

Should we not adopt a reading which is as 
near to the Folios as Tyrwhitt’s, and is not 
open to the same objection—namely, “ or 
[= before] the opposed numbers ” ? (Cp. 
Cymb. in. 4. 14): 

“ He’ll grant the tribute . . . 

Or look upon the Bomane.” 

The suggested reading ocourred to me inde¬ 
pendently ; bat I see that it is induded in the 
emendations of the passage given in the last 
edition of the “ Cambridge Shakspere ” as 
“Oonj. anon.” 

G. C. Moore Smith. 


THE STOBY OF ROMEO AND JOLIET. 

Bath: July, 1885. 

The New Review for July contains an artide 
by Mr. Eugene Benson on “The Immortal 
Story of Borneo and Juliet.” During my 
residence at Vioenza in 1888 I made a few un¬ 
published notes on the literary and artistic 
features of this dty, rendered beautiful by 
Palladio’s architectural skill. 

Upon the subject treated by Mr. Benson, I 
find in my MS. the following remarks, which 
will supplement his history, and may deserve a 
comer in the Academy : 

“ However few the notes on Vicenza, they would 
be incomplete without an allusion to Luigi Da 
Porto, the writer of the original novella , imitated 
by Bandello, and by means of English translations 
immortalised by Simkspere under the title of 
‘ Borneo and Juliet.’ This author might never 
have won his exotic laurels except for the stamp of 
Shaksperian genius, and has left behind him only 
one volume of verses, and many letters about the 
wars in Italy, 1509-1513. He was highly thought 
of by the great Cardinal Bembo, who dedicated a 
sonnet to himafterhisdeath, on May 10,1829, aged 
forty-three years. Wounded severely in battle, 
fighting for the Venetians against the Imperialists 
in 1511, he spent the last part of his life engaged 
in literary pursuits. His novella was printed in 
1535 by Bendoni, of Venice; but a few copies of 
an earlier edition, without date, by the same pub¬ 
lisher exist. Not less than seventeen editions 
followed in after times. 

“ The story of 1 Borneo and Juliet ’ is supposed 
to have oocurred in 1303, when ‘Bartolommeo 
della Scale was lord of Verona, and is variously 
recounted by many other writers Bines Da Porto’s 
novella was written. 

“ Venturi, the historian of Verona, in his Com¬ 
pendia, published in 1825, says ho had occasion to 
examine the carefully preserved chronicles of the 
Montocchi family, contemporaneous with the sup • 
posed date of the tragedy, and distinctly asserts 
that not a word is to be found in them of the 
romantic story. 

“ Moreover, in a volume containing the novella, 
as written by Da Porto, and his copyist Bandello, 
I find there is reference in notes and appendioes 
to similar lovers* tales with the identical incident 
of the . sleeping draught, reported to have oocurred 
both in Siena and Bologna. 


“So perhaps we owe to Da Porto’s fertile 
imagination the adoption of the names of the two 
rival houses of Verona. Let us not forget that, 
if this true lovers’ romance were real as regards 
the two families in question, Dante, when he wrote 
his line in the Sixth Canto of the Pargatorio— 

‘ Vieni k veder Montecchi, e Oappelletti ’— 

could not have been ignorant of the circumstances. 
That he knew a curse of envy and hatred rested 
on both these powerful houses of Verona is in¬ 
disputable ; ana the above line attests that histor¬ 
ical truth, if nothing else. 

“Some commentators on Dante suggest that 
the families of Montecchi and 0> :. pelletti both 
belonged to the Ghibelline faction; but it is now 
known that the Oappelletti (who were identical 
with the family of the Counts of San Bonifazlo) 
and the Montecchi were sorely divided by fierce 
political rancour.” 

Here my notea branch off to other subjects 
concerning Vioenza and its celebrities, leaving 
the charm of the letters of Da Porto, through 
whioh I wandered, vaguely in my recolleotion 
—like a bundle of faded, but aromatic, herbs. 

William Mercer. 


“THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.” 


Magdalen College, Oifotd: August 8,1885. 

I do not think that the following quotation 
from the difficult passage in “ The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles ” (i. 6) has been noticed. 
It occurs in Abelard’s Sermon on Almsgiving 
(Serm. xxx., Opp. ed. Cousin, i. p., 552). 

“Eligendi vobis sunt pauperes et eleemosyna 
quae regnum coelorum emere vultis non temere 
cuilibet porrigenda : sed eudet, Bicut scriptum est, 
eleemotyna in tnanu tua donee inveniae qui dignue Hi, 
donee tibi occnrrat ubi earn possis bene collocare, 
quam in pretio tantae rei vis ponere.” 

The sermon was preached by Abelard on 
behalf of the nunnery of the Paraclete, which 
he had founded, and of which his wife was 
head. The conclusion of the argument is, that 
his hearers’ best course is to bestow their alms 
upon that convent. 

Clement 0. J. Webb. 


WITCHCRAFT UNDER ELIZABETH. 

London: August 10, 1885. 

The following extraots may be of interest to 
students of superstition : 


“ A very curious thing 
has happened here 
lately. A countryman 
has found, buried in a 
stable,three wax figures, 
two spans high and pro¬ 
portionately broad. The 
centre figure had the 
word Elizabeth written 
on the forehoad, and the 
side figures were dressed 
like her councillors, and 
were covered over with a 
great variety of different 
designs, the left side of 
the images being trans¬ 
fixed with a large 
quantity of pig’s bristles, 
as if it was some sort of 
witchcraft. When it 
reached the Queen's ears 
she was disturbed, as it 
was looked upon as an 
augury, and great en¬ 
quiries have been set on 
foot about it, although 
hitherto nothing has 
been discovered.” (Lon¬ 
don letter from Men¬ 
doza Zayas, September 
8, 1578, in Calendar of 
Spanish State Papers.) 

, 


“ (Letter of the Privy 
Council) to the Lord 
Maiour, the Lord Bishop 
of London, etc., adver¬ 
tising them of the re¬ 
ceipt of their letters of 
the 15th of this present 
(August) with a boxe 
fast sealed wherein 
we&re contained three 
pictures of waxe and 
certen examinacions 
taken by them touching 
the maner of finding the 
said pictures ... it 
should be well if they 
could lerae by some 
secrett meanes where 
any persons are to be 
found that be delighted 
[sic] or thought to be 
favourors of suche 
magicall devices, etc., 
etc.” (Acta of the Privy 
Council, August 20, 
1578.) Further en¬ 
quiries and demands of 
the Council 4th Septem¬ 
ber and 18th September 
{Ibid.). 


J. H. Bound. 


O.F. “ LAI ” = LAT. “ LAOU.” 

BergUn, Graubdn dee: Aug. U, 1895. 

In the Academy for August 10, p. 114, 
Mr. T. A. Archer draws attention to the O.F. 
word lait, observing that it seems to have dis¬ 
appeared in Modem French. I have, however, 
a distinct recolleotion of having come across 
some such form in the actually existing patois 
of Dauphin^ and Savoy ; and I have no doubt 
that it would be found in a recent work (in my 
library at Oxford) on the Patois of Albertville 
in Savoy, by an author whose name I cannot 
just now recall. On the other hand, similar 
forms certainly do occur in the quaint Bomonsch 
or Ladin language, still spoken in many parts 
of the Swiss canton from whioh I am now 
writing. I take the following from the great 
Siegfried map of Switzerland: “Lai grand” 
ana “Lai pintg,” just west of Audeer, on the 
Spliigen road; “Lai da Tigiel,” east of Savo- 
g .no, on the Julier road; “Lai negr” and 
“ Lai alv,” not far from the Albula Pass. 
Other forms are “Lej sgrisohus” and “Lej 
alv,” both in the Fex glen near Sils Maria in 
the Upper Engadine, and “ Laths da Baveis- oh, ” 
near the Sertig Pass, between Davos and 
Bergiin. Not very far south of Bergiin we 
find, too, the diminutive forms “ Laiets ” and 
“ Laiets.” No doubt many other instances 
could be found in Zacoariii Pallioppi’s great 
Bomonsch Dictionary (Chur and Samaden) 
recently completed. 

In fact, Bomance philologists would do well 
to pay some attention to this remarkable 
Bomonsch or Ladin tongue, whioh has pre¬ 
served many old words and forms, no longer 
to be found in its elder and more developed 
sisters, French, Italian, &c. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to refer to the short bibHograplay 
of the Upper Engadine dialect of this lan¬ 
guage, which is appended to my history of 
that Alpine valley, published a few weeks ago 
in Lorria and Martel’s great work, Le Massif 
de la Bernina (Zurich: Orell, Fiissli & Go.). 

W. A. B. Cooudge. 


Thornhill, West Kirby, dhahire: Aug. U, 1885. 

Mr. Archer regards the vowel change of a 
to at in lacu: lai as a “ difficulty of import¬ 
ance.” Philologists, I believe, aooept the 
equation -dcu : -at as a regular development; 
instances of it are offered by Camerdcu : Oam- 
brai, Dudcu : Douai, Verdcu: Vrai. 

The modern word lac is regarded by some as 
due to Provencal influence; its adoption in 
preference to lai may be owing to a desire to 
avoid confusion between the latter in the sense 
of “lake,” and several other O.F. words of 
the same form but of different significations. 

I am at present parted from my books, and 
cannot therefore speak with certainty; but I 
am under the impression thatO.F. lai, “lake,” 
is not so rare as Mr. Archer supposes. 

Paget Toynbee. 


WELSH “DARNIO”: ENGLISH "DARN.” 

London: August 10,1886. 

I notice that Dr. Chanoe,. in his reply to Prof. 
Skeat, instances dam as derived from the Welsh 
darnio ; but I believe myself that the contrary 
is the case. The Welsh language has many 
terminations for infinitives; but among these, 
that in to is set apart almost exclusively for 
loan words from English, so that from the 
ending alone darnio, whioh seems to belong to 
the same class as dampio, stopio, and others of 
their kind, might be supposed to be a borrowed 
word. In Irish, where there is a similar 
variety of infinitive endings, that in ail is 
reserved for foreign words. Thus, on the same 
grounds as in the case of darnio, we see at 
onoe that such a verb as, for example, stowail 
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oomes from the English, “ to stow,” and not 
vice versa. James Plate, Jon. 

[In the New English Dictionary Dr. Hurray 
says, on the authority of Silvan Evans and 
Bhjs, that English “ darn ” cannot be derived 
from the Welsh dam, which means only “ piece, 
fragment ”; and darnio in Welsh could only 
mean “to cut in pieces,” the word for “to 
dam ” being ereithio. From this it would seem 
a mistake to say that -to in verbs is always a 
mark of a loan-word.— Ed. Aoadbmy.] 


8CIENCE. 

A SUMERIAN OSAMMAR AND CHRBBTOMATHY. 

Sumeruche less slacks. By Fritz Hommel. 

(Munich: Franz.) 

Prof. Hommel is an indefatigable worker, 
and what he produces is always the work of 
a sound and thoroughly competent scholar. 
It is not so long ago since I reviewed in 
these pages his grammar and crestomathy 
of the Minaean inscriptions of Southern 
Austria, and he has now followed this up 
with a similar volume on the non-Semitic 
language of primitive Ohaldaea. No better 
compiler of such a book could have been 
found. Few Assyriologists have so thorough 
a knowledge of the Sumerian texts, or have 
done so much to explain and interpret them. 
That the study of Sumerian should be as 
advanced as it is to-day is, to a considerable 
extent, du» to the labours of Prof. Hommel 
himself. 

The book he has just published will 
smooth away most of the difficulties which 
beset the initial study of Sumerian and tend 
to deter young Assyriologists from pursuing 
it. For the first rime a systematic attempt 
has been made to analyse the elements of 
the language and its grammar, and to enable 
the pup 'El to dispense with a teacher. A list 
of the ideographs used in the Sumerian 
texts is followed by a selection from the “ bi¬ 
lingual lists,” in which, in addition to their 
Semitic translations, the Akkado-Sumerian 
words are given in the variant forms they 
assumed in the two chief dialects of the 
language. Then come the “ Syllabaries,” 
grammatical paradigms, and the liturgical 
texts, all alike accompanied by explanatory 
notes and historical introductions. The 
book concludes with a general sketch of 
Sumerian grammar. 

It is not the pupil only who will find profit 
and instruction in the Zssestileks. The book 
is full of new facts and views which the 
oldest veteran in Assyriology cannot afford 
to neglect. The texts are all edited with 
great care, and the notes upon them leave 
nothing to be desired. Every variety of 
Sumerian literature is brought under review, 
and its grammar and vocabulary illustrated 
from the native documents themselves. In 
one point only do I find anything to com¬ 
plain of: the book is autotyped, and the 
writing is trying to the eyes. 

Prof. Hommel has done wisely in trans¬ 
literating the cuneiform characters. He 
thereby tells the reader in doubtful cases 
how the characters should be read, while in 
cases which do not admit of doubt the use 
of the cuneiform signs is merely a needless 
addition to the cost of printing. The trans¬ 
lations he has added to the Assyrian render¬ 
ings of Sumerian words in the so-called 


syllabaries will be found very serviceable, 
and the outlines he gives of Sumerian 
phonology are particularly welcome. This 
is a point to which, as is well known, he 
has devoted a large amount of attention, 
and he has done more than any other 
scholar to place Sumerian phonetics on a 
sound basis. The value of suoh work 
cannot be over-estimated. As I wrote many 
years ago, had Assyriologists been content to 
settle the principles of Sumerian phonology, 
before compiling vocabulariesof the language 
and discussing its affinities, we should never 
have heard of the absurd theory which 
would transform it into a Cabalistic system. 
Sumerian was written ideographically; and 
before we can determine the character of 
the language expressed by the ideographs, 
we must first know how they were pro¬ 
nounced. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. J. W. Judd has been appointed Dean 
of the Royal College of Science, in succession 
to the late Prof. Huxley. 

The Hodgkins prize of 10,000 dollars 
(£2000) has been divided by the Smithsonian 
Institution between Lord Rayleigh and Prof. 
Ramsay, in recognition of their joint discovery 
of argon. 

It is proposed to honour Sir Joseph Lister 
by presenting his portrait to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, to be placed by the side of the 
portraits of John Hunter and other great 
surgeons of the past. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Botanio 
Society, held last Saturday, it was announced 
that Mr. W. Sowerby, who has been connected 
with the society for more than fifty years, had 
been compelled by old age and Ill-health to 
resign the office of secretary. His son was 
elected to succeed him. 

Prof. A. H. Church and Dr. Fream have 
been elected to honoraiy professorships at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, where 
they were both formerly professors. 

The Geologists’ Association have arranged 
an excursion for Saturday next to Sevenoaks, 
under the direction of Mr. W. J, Lewis Abbott, 
who will exhibit his collection of implements, 
bones, shells, pottery, &o., obtained from the 
Hastings kitchen middens. 

The herbarium of the Natural History 
“Museum, Cromwell-road, has recently acquired 
a very fine collection of Hepatioae, made by 
Herr F. Stephani, including the types of about 
1100 new species first described by him. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have been con¬ 
stituted sole agents in this oountry, the con¬ 
tinent, and the colonies, for the sale of the 
scientific and technological publications of 
Messrs. Wiley & Sons, of New York. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Ws have received No. xxi. of Hermathena: a 
series of papers on literature, scienoe, and 
philosophy by members of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which—we may add—is now published 
once a year (London: Longmans). By far 
the most interesting subject discussed is the 
novel theory of Blass with regard to the Acts 
of the Apostles, which has not yet attracted 
so much attention in this country as it deserves. 
This theory has been welcomed by Nestle as 
“a new Biblioal discovery”; and Provost 
Salmon here owns himself more than half a 


oonvert. Briefly stated, Blass’s theory u that 
the marked character of the variants in Codex 
D (otherwise Codex Bezae) show that it repre¬ 
sents an independent recension of the text, due 
not to a copyist but to the original author. In 
Provost Salmon’s words, 

“ that Luke, having first made a rough draft of 
his work, himself made a fair oopy to be sent to 
Theophilus, making in his transcription such 
occasional alterations as an author-copyist would 
freely do in what he has written himself; and 
that a double recension has arisen from both rough 
draft and transcription having become the parents 
of other oopies.” 

In this very number of Hermaihtna, Blass 
himself replies to a natural objection, urged by 
the Rev. F. H. Chase in the Classical Review, 
by showing in detail that the variants of D in 
the Gospels are of quite a different character 
from the variants of D in the Acts. The work 
in which Blass announced this theory oontains 
also an elaborate critical commentary on the 
Acts, which Provost Salmon seems to regard 
as no less ingenious: “ since the appearance of 
Lightfoot’s commentaries, I have not met an 
edition of a New Testament book whioh kept 
the attention so well alive, and the study of 
whioh was so completely a pleasure.” We 
must be content to mention two examples here 
quoted. On the passage (Acts xvi. 3), recording 
that Paul circumcised Timothy because all 
knew that his father was a Greek (Sri "EAAi;» 
Mjpxty), Blass’s note is “ Mjpxtt juerat; si 
vivus pater fuisset, Mpx (l exstaret.” Again, 
with regard to the opinion of the Samaritans 
about 8unon (Acts viii. 10)— Otris iirnt r\ titap.it 
toD 0«o5 ii xaXovfxlM] ptyiXri — Blass adopts a 
suggestion of Kloetermann, that the last word 
does not mean “ great ” but is a transliteration 
of the Aramaic migalle = “ a revealer.” 

Among the other contents of Hermathena are 
three contributions by Prof. Mah&fiy, dealing 
with Greek documents from Egypt—a subject 
to which he has recently devoted so muoh 
attention. He prints an inscription from 
Dimeh in the Fayyum now preserved in the 
Ghizeh Museum, which so closely resembles 
another from the same locality already published 
by Krebs, that he is disposed to regard the one 
as an official correction of the other. Another 
inscription, also from Dimeh, has a vet more 
cnrious history: one half of it reached Prof. 
Mahaffy direct from Mr. Wilbour in Egypt, 
the other half is only known from a squeeze 
bequeathed by H. Brugsoh to the university 
library at Gottingen. Mr. John I. Beare 
reviews at length Waddell’s monumental 
edition of the “ Parmenides ” of Plato, and in 
another article (on Jowett and Campbell’s 
edition of the “Republic”) contests strongly 
Jowett’s view of the worthlessness of con¬ 
jectural emendation. Other valuable reviews 
are Blaydes’ “ Adversaria in Tragioorum 
Graeoorum Fragments,” by Prof. Robinson 
Ellis—an honorary graduate of Dublin; 
Fnmeaux’s “ De Germania,” by Mr. George 
Wilkins; the Oxford edition of the Vulgate 
New Testament, by Prof. J. H. Bernard; and 
Lindsay’s “Latin Language,” by Mr. W. J. 
M. Starkie. Finally, we must not omit some 
renderings of Homer and Aesohylus, by the late 
Dr. John Anster, the translator of “ Faust.” 

To the seoond annual report of the new 
Israelitish theological Lehranstalt in Vienna 
there is prefixed a learned and seemingly 
exhaustive treatise on the priests and their 
culture in the last decade of the Jerusalem 
Temple, by Prof. Adolf Biichler. Very 
thorough use is made of the later Jewish 
literature, and several points of interest will be 
found by students of early Christian times. 
We would refer especially to the section on the 
language of the priests in the temple-service 
(pp. 60 foil.), and the treatment of the passages 
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of the Gospels which describe the controversies 
of Jesns and the Pharisees (pp. 80-88). Dr. 
Biichler is of opinion that the persons attacked 
in the “Woes” of Matt, xxiii were originally 
the priests, and that it was an editor who, 
through a misunderstanding of a particular 
phrase, gave the discourse its present form. 


FINE ART. 

SIR ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM'S 
COINS. 

We quote the following from the annual 
report of Mr. Barclay T. Head, keeper of the 
department of coins and medals in the British 
Museum: 

“A magnificent collection of Hindu and miscel¬ 
laneous Irdisn coins formed by the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

“Of this great collection, the Hindu section, 
consisting of 79 gold coins, 579 silver, 1379 bronze, 
6 billon, and 26 leaden pieces, was presented to the 
Museum by the heirs and executors of Sir A. 
Cunningham; and the remaining miscellaneous 
Indian, &o., coins, consisting of 213 gold, 1043 
silver, and 1345 bronze, have been acquired by 
purchase. 

“Sir A. Cunningham’s famous collection of coins 
was the fruit of his lifelong study of the archae¬ 
ology, ancient geography, and history of India. It 
is by far the most complete collection of Indian 
ooins ever got together; and its acquisition places 
the British Museum, in this particular, on a level 
with the requirements of students of the lesser 
known departments of Indian history and numis¬ 
matics. There is no branch of Indian numismatics 
unrepresented in this collection, which abounds 
also in specimens at present unique. The Hindu 
series was very inadequately represented in the 
Museum collection before the Cunningham 
donation. This series, which comprises the native 
coinage of ancient and mediaeval India, may now 
be said to be practically complete. 

“In the remaining non-Hindu fectlon the 
following classes and specimens aTe of special 
importance : 8 gold, 6 silver, and 11 bronze coins 
of the Bcytho-Sassanians and Little Kushans, all 
new to the Museum, and some of them unique. 
These are published and commented upon by Sir 
A. Cunningham in the Numiematio Chronicle, 1893. 
35 gold. 18 lilver, and 39 bronzi coins of the 
Graeco-Indian, Indo-Scythian, and Sassanian 
cedes, all rare and specially selected by Sir A. 
Cunningham to fill certain gaps which he knew to 
exist in the British Museum collection. 81 stiver 
and 54 bronze coins of the White Huns. All the 
silver and some of the bronzs coins are entirely 
new to the Museum. This series was hardly 
known before Sir A. Cunningham’s artiole on the 
subject in the Proceeding! of the Oriental Congress 
for 1892. 156 gold coins of the Kushans, of which 
as many as 65 are new to the Museum, and the 
rest varieties. A series of about 800 Parthian and 
Sassanian silver and bronz9 coins, collected with 
infinite care, nearly all the specimens being 
beautifully preserved. 50 silver and 3 bronze coins 
of the Muhammadan kings of Kashmir.” 


AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ROME. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 

“ The movement initiated at the Congress of 
Philologists and Arohaeologists in Philadelphia 
last winter for the establishment of an American 
School in Borne, similar in its main purposes to the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
has met with gratifying success. A large manag¬ 
ing committee was organised, under the direction 
of Profs. Hale, Warren, and Frothingham, and an 
appeal for financial support brought out prompt 
and generous subscriptions, so that the committee 
at its first meeting, held in this city in 
May, was enabled to make arrangements for 
opening the School in the autumn of the 
present year. Prof. William G. Hale, of 


Chicago, will go out as director, and Prof. A. L. 
Frothingham, jun., of Princeton, as associate j 
director, for the academic year 1895-96 The 
object of the School, as set forth in its regula¬ 
tions, is to promote the study of such subjects as: 
Latin litera'ure, as bearing on customs and insti¬ 
tutions ; inscriptions in Latin and in the Italic 
dialects; Latin palaeography; the topography 
and antiquities of Borne itself; the archaeology of 
ancient Italy (Italic, Etruscan, Boman) and of 
the early Christian, Mediaeval, and Benaissance 
periods. It will furnish regular instruction 
and guidance in several or all of these fields, 
will encourage original rese.rch or explora¬ 
tion, and will co-operate with the Archaeological 
Institute of America, with which it is affiliated. 
The School will probably oocupy rooms adjoining 
those of the recently established American School 
of Architecture, in the Casino dell' Aurora of the 
Villa Ludovisi on the Picciau Hill. The success¬ 
ful establishment of a School at Borne will be 
gladly welcomed by all who are fami'iar with the 
admirable work which has been done in the past 
twelve years by the Athens School, and the 
stimulating iofiurnce it has exerted on Greek 
scholarship in this country. The two Schools 
will co-operate with each other, and it is pro¬ 
vided that a student in either School may study 
for a part of the year in the other. The Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute has granted to each School, for 
tho year 1895-96, a fellowship of 600 dollars, and 
each School has established from its own resources 
a second fellowship of the same value. The School 
in Berne offers, further, a fellowship of 500 dollars, 
contributed by friends of the School, for the study 
of Christian archaeology. These fellowships are 
open to Bachelors of Arts of universities and 
colleges in the United States, and to other 
American students of similar attainments. 
Students may join the School for either a whole or 
a part of the scholastio year. No charge is made 
for tuition.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. John Fulleylove, who has returned 
to England after two or three months’ absenoe 
in Greece, has brought back with him a series 
of sketches which, with certain more elaborate 
drawings, will be exhibited at the rooms of the 
Fine Art Society soon after the turn of the year. 
Meantime, it may be of interest to note that 
even a oursory examination of some of these 
sketches is enough to establish the fact that in 
them Mr. Fulleylove touches high-water mark. 
It will be found that never before, not even in 
his noble series of Petrarch’s Country, nor in 
his highly individual and masculine vision of 
the City of Paris, has he dealt with his material 
in a method at once so learned and so brilliantly 
decisive. The colouring of Greek landscape and 
architecture, the colouring above all things of 
the Parthenon, will be found to have been 
seized by him with singular force and subtlety; 
and there can be no doubt that the most sym¬ 
pathetic students of natural beauty, and the 
best lovers of that classical antiquity which has 
so largely inspired this artist, have in store a 
treat of a rare order, when they shall find them¬ 
selves face to face with the result of Mr, 
Fulleylove’s Athenian experience. 

On September 1 the Fine Arts Club at 
Botterdam will open in the Museum of that 
town an exhibition of the works of the late 
Anton Mauve, as a sequel to the exhibition of 
the pictures of Josef Israels which was 
held in the same place last year. The director 
of the Museum, Dr. Harverkorn van Rysewyk, 
who is organising the exhibition, has succeeded 
in obtaining all the finest works of the master, 
very many of which are in English collections. 
Sir John Day, Mr. J. S. Forbes, Mr. Alexander 
Young, and Mr. J. C. J. Druoker are liberal 
contributors. 

In announcing last week Mr. Cecil Smith’s 
appointment as director of the British School 
at Athens, we should have stated that this will 


in no way prejudice his position at the British 
Museum. The Trustees have, so to say, lent 
him to the School during the two seasons of 
1895-96 and 1896-97, from November to May 
inclusive. During the other months of those 
years he will be at his usual work in the 
Museum; and he will return permanently in 
June, 1897. 

The death is announced of Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, of New York, who held a foremost place 
among American architects. 

At a recent meeting of the Acadctnie deg 
Inscriptions, M. Olermont-Ganneau read a paper 
upon the goddess Tanis and the worship of 
Demeter and Persephone at Carthage. He 
attempted to explain the historical origin of 
the goddess-mother, Amma or Emm, whose 
existence is proved by three inscriptions recently 
discovered at Carthage. In one of these she is 
found associated with another goddess, Baalat 
Ha-Hedrat, forming a mythological pair whioh 
has no analogy in the Phoenician pantheon. 
By a series of ingenious inferences, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau arrived at the conclusion that this 
pair of goddesses represents the familiar Greek 
pair of Demeter and KorO. His main argument 
was drawn from a passage in Diodorus Siculus, 
whioh states that the worship of Demeter and 
Persephone was adopted by the Carthaginians 
in 397 B.O., after their disastrous campaign in 
Sicily. Two other Phoenician inscriptions at 
Carthage expressly identify this foreign goddess - 
mother with Tanit Pene-Baal, who occupies an 
important place in Carthaginian religion. It 
appears, therefore—paradoxical as it may sound 
—that the Phoenician Tanit was assimilated to 
the Greek Demeter. This is supported by the 
fact that the most anoient ooins of Carthage 
reproduce the head of Demeter, whioh is char¬ 
acteristic of the coinage of Sicily. It is also 
probable that the cult of the African Ceres, 
which received so great a development after the 
Roman conquest, is due to the same identifica¬ 
tion of Tanit with Demeter. 


MU8IG. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Letter» of a Baritone. By Francis Walker. 
(Heinemann.) While studying in Italy, 
Mr. Walker corresponded with his sister, in 
America; and his letters, with the omission of 
certain passages of little direct use to singers 
and students of singing, form the contents of 
the volume under notice. 

Our author, although enthusiastic in all matters 
connected with the fine arts, and, as one can 
readily imagine, an admirer of the beauties of 
. nature, is eminently practical. He enters into 
sundry details about lodgings, food, prioe of 
lessons, &c., hoping that they may be of help 
to the many wlib direct their steps to Italy in 
order to learn singing. In the world, each 
must, to a certain extent, gain his experience 
for himself; yet a kindly hint often saves 
time and trouble. Mr. Walker has a pleasant 
way of writing ; he imparts information as if 
he were chatting with his readers; he gives 
you his experience for what it is worth. 

He studied at first with a certain Signor O., 
who devoted more time to songs, and less to 
scales and tol/eggi, than seemed desirable. 
“ However,” says the pupil, “ as long as he is 
my teacher, it is for me to work exactly as I 
am directed.” That is a hint of which many 
grown-up pupils stand in need; as a rule, they 
want to direct, rather than follow their master. 
Great care should be shown in selecting a 
teacher; but when once the selection has been 
made, his word should be law. In oourse 
of time, Mr. Walker felt tl at he was not 
making proper progress; he therefore left 
Signor O., and placed himself under Signor 
Gortesi, a “ really great maestro di canto.” 
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In the ooune of the volume, Mr. Walker ha* 
something to say about various composers. Of 
Liszt he remarks that, probably “generations 
must pass before he will have his due recogni¬ 
tion as a writer for the piano.” It seems to us, 
however, that Liszt’s merit, at any rate in this 
respect, has been fully reoognised. One reason 
for his “ picturesque and powerful Sonata re¬ 
maining comparatively unknown ” is that it lies 
beyond the reach of ordinary pianists. The 
music of “Parsifal” our author describes as 
“marvellous, soul-oompelling ”; but he adds 
that by “music” he means the “numbers” 
given by the band; the vocal parte he found 
“ extremely unpleasmg.” As he was judging 
file work from a concert performance at 
which excerpts were given, ms opinion is of 
no value. It must, of course, be remembered 
that the letter was originally a private one, in 
which the writer naturally jotted down the 
thoughts of the moment. 

Mr. Walker is in favour of the 0|>era 
being supported by State and by munici¬ 
pality. Speaking of America, he declares that, 
althongh the time for such support may be 
far distant, it “will come.” He refers to 
the refining influence created in Italy by the 
theatre. While well aware of the absurdity of 
the despairing Leonora in “ II Trovatore ” 
bowing to the applauding audienoe, or of 
Margarita in “ Faust ” after her death appear¬ 
ing before the curtain, “ led forth between an 
urbane Devil and an apologetic Faust,” he 
does not, however, “ know that it is worse than 
the impossible Wagnerian dragon with a boom¬ 
ing basso, like 


‘ A very tough worm in his little inside.’ ” 

Mr. Walker’s descriptions may possibly raise 
a smile. If Wagner’s dragon, in performance, 
create fun rather than fear, it is a misfortune, 
which, notwithstanding all the wonders of 
modern stage management, cannot well be 
helped. But one stem order, from an impres¬ 
ario who has dramatic consistency at heart, 
oonld remove the disturbing element of ttprima 
donna bowing in the middle of some tragic 
scene. 

Of Schubert and Schumann songs, vocalists 
are advised to “know all and sing a few.” 
The first clause is sensible; the second seems 
unnecessary. Of Schubert’s more than 600 
songs only a few are ever heard. The follow¬ 
ing refere n ce to Signora Duse, who has lately 
made such successful appearances in London, 
is interesting: 

“ I heartily wish you could see and hear her. 
She is a wonderful exhibition of what can be done 
by one to whom nature has denied great beauty 
of face or figure. Her voioe is small, but managed 
with consummate art.” 


Hus was written in the eighties. 

Our author addresses himself principally to 
lingers. Many thin gain the letters would not have 
been allowed to keep their place in the volume, 
so he says, had it been his design to write a 
book “acceptable to the widest conceivable 
circle of readers.” There are certainly some 
purely technical pages, but we think that these 
“ Letters of a Baritone ” will prove of general 
interest. J. S. Shed lock. 
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THEATRE8. 


THE SOLICITORS 1 JOURNAL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greet. 
QWONG-HI.—A Success. 

Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, with Music, at 8.40. 
WILLIE BDOUlN as QWONG-HI (My Washee Waahee) 


Mr. W. F. Hawtrey. 
Mr. Oswald Yorke. 
Mr. Forbes Dawson. 
Mr. E. Douglass. 
Mr. Ernest Coshi 


am. 

And Miss May Edouin. 

At 8, DAGGERS DRAWN, 


Miss H. Ferrers. 
Miss F. Fordyce. 
Miss L. Mill ward. 
Miss B. Day.* 
Miss D. Bryer. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

At 8 will be produced tne Musical Farce entitled 
ALL ABROAD. 

By Owen Hall and James T. Tanner. Musio by Fredk. 
Rosse. Lyrics by W. H. Risque. 

Mr. Charles Stevens, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. C. P. Little, 
Mr. John Coates, Mr. L. Rae, Mr. G. Carroll, Mr. C. Frere, 
and Mr. Horace Mills; Miss Kate Cutler, and Miss Ada 
Reeve.___ 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks. Frank Wheeler, George Groesmitb, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Charles Danby; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Barnett, Sherman, MandHill, Maria Davis, F. Ward, 
H. Lee, Sinden, and Ellaline Terriss. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and H. Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. 0. Wilmot. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, the popular Musical Comedy, 
A GAIETY GIRL, by arrangement with Mr. George 
Edward ea. 

Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE and Company in Dumas’ 
famous Play, CAMILLE, August 19. 

First appearance in England of Miss Nethersole as Mar- 
guerite Gauthier. __ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at &30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne. K. Hodson, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Collette, Gregory, 
Cannon, Fairfax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lettie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, L. D’Orsay, 
Farr e n-Sou tar, J. Le Hay, W. Blakeley. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 3 and 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Philp, Vernon, Kelly, Thorne, Roxborough, and W. H. 
Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, L. Searle, C. Jocks, 
S. Jerome, A. Newton, Ellerslie, Ford, Ellas Dee, Kitty 
Loftus. At 7.50, A WOMAN’S CAPRICE._ 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Shirley and Landeok’s successful Drama, SAVED FROM 
THE SEA. Messrs. Charles Glenney, Lionel Rignold, 
Austin Melford, Bassett Roe, Ao.; Misses Beaumont, Col* 
lins, Harriett Clifton, Fannie Selby, &c. _ 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor, Mr. Edward Terry. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, 
THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS. 

By Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts. 
Transferred from the Comedy Theatre. 


Miss Fanny Brough, 
Miss Doris Templeton, 
Miss Alice Mansfield, 
Miss Ettie Williams, 


and Mr. Edward Righton. 


Mr. Cyril Mande, 

Mr. Arthur Playfair, 
Mr. W. T. Lovell, 

Mr. Ernest Leicester, 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Dana. 

At 9, THE PASSPORT. 

By B. 0. Stephenson and W. Yardley. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by IN AN ATTIC, by Wilton Jones, 


Miss Fanny Coleman, 
Miss Lydia Cowell, 

Miss Gertrude Kingston. 


Mr. Yorke Stephens, 
Mr. Alfred Maltby, 
Mr. George Glddens. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. L. Brough, Mr. J. 
Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farquhar, Mr. R. Harwood, Mr. Power; 
MissM. A. Victor, Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, Miss 
E. Beringer. At 8.30, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 


rpHE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAE- 

JL DENS, Regent’* P&rlc. are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), 
from 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission Is., on Mondays«d., children fid. 
Amongst the latest additions is a young Zebra born in the Menagerie. 
A Military Band will perform at 4 o'clock every Saturday._ 
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THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Joo&xai. the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

OASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal worka are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

A medium for the interchange of ideSi' between 
members of the profession. . i 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, ana notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 

£212s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-bee 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Eeporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheque* and Pott Office Ordtrt payable to H. Vruxas. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O. 
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AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 
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I HOYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 

I HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS¬ 
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I FRANKFOnT, 
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THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY. DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

18-t pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
88 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Ona Shii.liitq. 
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FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 
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By CHARLES 8. M/ALL. 

THE GUARDIAN.—" It Is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented In t connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
jn a handy and convenient form.” 
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ecclesiastical history of the last 800 years. ... We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Bkeats and Mr. Hlalf lor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England," 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

A- A. Sdntifle.LiUnn.ind Medical MS 8 . carefully and nromntl* 


□ T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

O and COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively 


the value of £75 will be awarded to the beet candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
valne of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 


merit) in Biology and Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarship 


must be under twenty-five years of 


age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical 1 
of any London medical school. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

_ nH .ll All DAItA, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 


Mr. G. B. Stocker, a. Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

OATALOQUES 

PPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES oo application. 

DULAU k CO., 57, Soho Square. 

DAEDEKEE’8 & BADDELEY*8 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent poet free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 57, Soho Square, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HE NRIE TTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*9, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AMD 

7 BBOAD STREET, OXFORD. 

OATALOQJJKS post frt on application, 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

I OB 1 IOB BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT BUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fomas Books and Pisiodioils at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

AORNCT FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

A P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• sad BOOKSELLERS, of 27 end 29 West Mrd Street, New 
Tacit, and at. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., dealre to call tho 
al la atlre i of the READING PUBLIC to tha exoeUent faollitlea 
iwe ei nl ed by their Breach llouae la London for ailing, on the atoat 
faeotuabla term*. order, for their own STANDARD PUBL1CA. 
TIONB. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES Mat on application. 

A DYERTISER, well educe ted, seeks 

•AA- rrepooahle POST in PUBLISHING HOUSE or LITERARY 
AGENCY, where a knowledge of practical printing is essential. Three 
rears aa printer's manager. Free in September.—Addrees by letter, 
V" «“* *■ w. Sean, Advertising Office*, 138, Fleet Street, 

London, EX’. 


One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and one Pre¬ 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
tho Scholarship of £150 will be of about the range required for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the pass questions in that examination. The Jeaflreaon 
Exhibition (value £fo) will be competed for nt the same time. Tho 
subjects of examination are Latin. Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of J uly, 1890. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full oouree at St. Bartholomew's Hospital hi the October 
succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these Scholar¬ 
ships will be held on September 25th, 1895. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warden or the College, St Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


TTN1VER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALE8 and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY. 
October 7th, 1885. The College Prospectus, containing a detailed 
acoount of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the 
Department of Engineering, and in the Department for the Training 
of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Special Prospectuses of the School of Alining, the Medical School, 
and the Training School of Cookery and the Domestic Arte, together 
with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered for Com¬ 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

ABERDARE HALL 

This Hall of Residence for Women Students is under the superin¬ 
tendence of Miss IIi’RLHATT (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

J. A. Jenrins, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, Cardiff, 

July 19th, 1895. 

T^EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 

A-J NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 

South Kensington, S.W. 

Vlsitors-W. B. RICHMOND, R.A.; F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.P. 

Principal—JOHN C. L. 8PARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 1895-96, will commence on WEDNESDAY. 
October 2nd. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. Tho Studies comprise Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate uae in Design and Com¬ 
position, and include the Study of Plants and Flowors, the Painting of 
Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of tho 
Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject 

This Examination will be held at tho School on September 24th and 
October 8th, at 1L45 a.m. and 6.45 d m. on both days, and on snb- 
sequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals during the Secnon. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Scienoe and Art, S.W.; or, on and after 
October 2 nd, personally to the Registrar, at the Sohool, Exhibition 
Road, S.W. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
r FHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

. Tho TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of tho DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and A UTS will l.»gin on tin- 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION of the SOHOOL <2 
MEDICINE, on the 1st OCTOBER, 1895. 

The i ! f-»r the following I’rofeadoni:—-Chemistry, < is ii, 

Millennial, Electrical, and Sanitary Eru'imciimr, <\.,il Minin.', 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Le ither Huafutua Agriculture, S 
Teaching, Medicine, and suraen. University Degrees are also eon* 
h ired in the I’ncnlti.-s Arts. S,-j, nr,*. Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall him been « Mablmhcd for students' resilience. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. * 

The General COURSE of LECTURE8 on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.8., COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
October 3rd, at 1 p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
the requirements of Students reading for any of the Examinations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, apply to 

J. M. Horsiiuroh, M.A.. Secretary. 

T HE OWENS COLLEGE, 

MANCHESTER. 

The Senate Is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS, to enter on hia duties on the 1st October next 
Applications Bhould be sent on or before September 2nd to the 
Registrar. from whom a statement os to duties and emoluments may 
be obtained. H. W. Holder, Registrar. 


QOUNTY BOROUGH of NEWPORT. 

NEWPORT INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL 8CHOOLS. 

The GOVERNING BODY of the above 8ohools are prepared to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the appointments of HEAD MASTER 
aud HEAD MISTRESS of the Boys’ and Girls' Schools respectively. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom, and the salary paid will 1* £200 per annum and 
a capitation fee of £2 per year per scholar. Accommodation 140 

The Head Mistress must either he a Graduate or hold a Diploma or 
Certificate of one of the Universities equal in value to a degree. 

The salary paid will bo £150 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 
per year per scholar. Accommodation 100 . 

Preference will be given in both appointments to those possessing 
previous teaching experience. 

The appointment will be made In accordance with the Charity 
Commissioners’ Scheme, approved by her Majesty in Council on 
23rd November, 1893, cobles of which can be obtained (prioe fid.) at 
Messrs. Christophers k Son and Messrs. Mullock k Sons, stationers, 
Newport 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, aoeom 
panted by copies of three testimonials, and endorsed ** Head Master ” 
and “ Head Mistress” respectively, must be sent to my office not !ater 
than the 21st day of September, 1895. 

Dated this 17th day of August 1895. 

Albert A. New rax, Town Clerk, 

and Clerk to the Governing Body. 

r PHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

X NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the Univer¬ 
sity Degrees in Scienoe and Letters are open to both Men and Women 
Students. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Scienoe. 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture. Engineering, Naval 



9. HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

IHE. GEORGE RED WAY, formerly of 

York Street Co vent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul. Trench, TrObner k Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
acoount upon OCTOBER 1st NEXT. He will be gladin the mean¬ 
time to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


NOTICE TO THE BOOK TRADE. 

Mkmrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Luutbd, beg to 
announce that they have been constituted Sole Agents, for 
the sale in this country, the Colonies, and on the Continent, 
of the Engineering Works and Scientific Text-Books of 
Messrs. WILEY & SONS, of New Tork. 

The Publications of MOBSTS. WILEY & SONS, 
to the number of several hundreds, deal with Military 
and Naval Engineering, and include Surveying, Hygiene f 
Navigation, $c.; Astronomy, Theoretical and Practical ; 
Physics ; Electricity ; Botany ; Architecture, including 
Carpentry and Construction; Chemistry and Assaying; 
Geometry and Mathematics ii» all their branches; 
Mechanics, in all departments ; Metallurgy and Miner¬ 
alogy, including Mine Ventilation, Tunnelling, Ore 
Dressing, #«. 

The Publications of Messrs. WILEY can be in¬ 
spected, together with the works published by Messrs. 
Chapman # Hall on Science and Art, at No. 11, Hen¬ 
rietta Street, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NEW NOVELS A T THE LIBRARIES. 

NOW BEADY. 

NOT COUNTING 

THE COST. 

By “ TASMA,” 

Author of “Undo Piper of Piper’s Hill,” 

“ In Her Earliest Youth,” Ac. 

In 3 vola., crown 8ro. 

NOW BEADY. 

THE THIBD EDITION OP 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “ An Old Maid’s Lore.” 

In one vol., crown 8ro, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

ANTHONY GRAEME. 

BY 

EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT 

Author of “ The Vengeance of Medea,” Ac. 

In one rol., crown 8ro, 6s. 

NOW BEADY. 

WILDERSMOOR. By 

0. L. ANTBOBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

Wildersmoor* ia rarely excellent as a novel. It is laid 
on simple lines, with the assured power that <li«daina 
mystery and works with directness and singleness of pur¬ 
pose ; it is full of interest, with the curious charm created 
by the reader’s being the custodian of a truth which is not 
evident, even at the end, to the people before whom the 
drama is acted .”—The World. 


NOW BEADY. 

BEWITCHED: a Love - 

Story. By EMILY BENNETT. In 2 rols., 
crown 8vo. 

“ A charming little novel, a fanciful, extravagant love* 
story. We know it could not be true, but we wish it could, 
and this seems to us almost all a story-teller can desire as a 
result.”— World, 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME, 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 

(FIRST SERIES) 

(50th Thousand), 

IS NOW BEADY. 

In red doth, gold lettered on side, similar to tbe Ss. 8d. 
Edition, 2s. «d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, bnt with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 

To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in tbe Series. 


Bichahd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
PROF. GEORGE STE PHENS. 

OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS OF 
SCANDINAVIA AND ENGLAND. 

NOW FIRST COLLECTED AND DECIPHERED. 

Numerous Engravingt on Wood and Plate*. 

Vole. I., II., and III. Folio, sewed, Copenhagen, each 60s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 

LIST. 

BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
EIGHTH EDITION, 

COMPLETING 


HANDBOOK OF THE OLD NORTHERN RUNIC 
MONUMENTS OF SCANDINAVIA AND 
ENGLAND. 

With all the Ilkulration* of the Polio Work. 

tto, sowed, 40s. 


PROFESSOR BUGGE’S STUDIES ON 
NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EXAMINED. 

Illustration*. 

8ro, cloth, 8s. 


Also recently published. 

THE RUNES, WHENCE GAME THEY? 

Imp. 8vo, sewed, 6e. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATB, 

14, Henrietta Street, Cortot Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh; 
end 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


The Aototjpe Compy, London, 

Renowned for tbe excellence of its procesi of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Donglas, Herbert Schmalx, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, ELA., Holl, R.A., Unless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., Ac., &o.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 


autotype fine art gallery, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for ils display of Copies of oelebrated Works 

“THE GREAT MASTER8” 

from tbe Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and tbe National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palaoe and Windsor 
Castle. _ 


The Autotype Fine - Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
88 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free. Ox* Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

iVJL ABT REPBODUOBBS, 

U. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

An the sole repneeutatiree in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TARNGL, of Mnniob. 


the well-known Artiat in PHOTOGRAVURE,nowjwtroniiedby the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the puntose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 


Messrs DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooeean Records 

J. 0. DRUMMOND ft 00. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., atawuxlerateeost. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, LONDON* 


60 , 000 . 

Bound in art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

BESIDE 

THE 

fiONNIE 

BRIER 

IAN 

MACLAREN. BUSH. 


ait Edition dk luxe of 

AULD LIGHT IDYLLS. Bv J. M. 

BARRIE. With 18 Etchings by William Hole. R.8.A. 
Handsomely printed by Messrs. R. St R. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, on English Hand-made Paper. Large 
poet 4to, 31s. 6d. 

*.* A few Copies at £3 3s., signed by Author and Artist, 
with Etchings printed on Japanese Paper. 

“ Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published an 4dition 
do luxe of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s * Auld Licht Idylls.’ It is 
beautifully printed on large paper; bnt the most notable 
feature of it is the Illustrations, which have been executed 
by Mr. William Hole. This is the edition of 1 Auld Licht 
Idylls * for whoever can afford to buy it.” 

Spectator , Joly 80, 1895. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

In buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

1. A WINDOW in THRUMS. Thirteenth Edition. 

2. MY LADY NICOTINE. Sixth Edition. 

3. AULD LIGHT IDYLD3. Ninth Edition. 

4. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. Eighth Edition. 


drown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6e. 

LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 

Idyll*. By WALTER RAYMOND, Author of “Gen- 
tleman Upoott’s Daughter,” “Young Sam and 
Sabina,” Ac. 

“The story is quaint, simple, and fresh, abounding in 
descriptive passages, minute in execution yet large in 
effect. The character-sketches are humorous and natural, 
and bear evidence of being personal studies from life.” 

_ Daily News. 


A NEW GALLOWAY STORY. 

THE COUNTRY MINISTER’S LOVE 

STORY. By MARIA BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ The story as a whole is full of interest, and some of 
the characters are drawn with unmistakable skill.'’ 

___ Dundee Advertiser. 

JANE BARLOW’S WORK8. 

I. 

FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, clotb, 8 *. 

IRISH IDYLLS. 

" The ‘ Irish Idyll* ’ are delightful reading, and afford a 
truer insight into Irish peasant character, and way. of life 
and thought, than any book that it baa been oar fortune to 
read for a long time.— Athenaeum. 

“ On many grounds ' Irish Idylls ’ is a notable book. As 
the performance of a new writer it is nothing less than 
wonderful.”—“ Q." in the Speaker. 

EC. 

THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 8e. 

KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 

“ The nobility of conception, the keen insight, and the 
tender sympathy which mark Miss Barlow’s latest work, 
combine to render it one of the most notable achievements 
in the Action of the year.”— Athenaeum. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Fatxbnostxs Bow. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1895. 

Do. 1216, New Strut. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Carden Library.” —Early London Theatres 

in the Fields. By T. Fairman Ordish. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

This is the book of an antiquary upon a 
subject irhich required the treatment of a 
scholar. Three things the scholar does, 
which the antiquary does not do: he 
verifies his facts; he marshals them in such 
an order that their bearings may be at once 
dear to the reader; he strenuously avoids 
drawing inferences which they will not 
justify. Ur. Ordish has some knowledge 
and commendable enthusiasm for his theme; 
but he has managed to stumble pretfy fre¬ 
quently over every one of these canons. 
Nevertheless, taken with due precautions, 
his book is the nearest approach to a satis¬ 
factory history of the Elizabethan theatre 
that is at present available. Collier is not 
only imaginative; he is also, for the present 
day, deficient in information. Sinoe he wrote, 
a considerable mass of material has accumu¬ 
lated, which Mr. Ordish has been able to 
utilise. The researches of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps on the Shoreditch theatres, those 
of Mr. Randle on the Bankside, the account 
of the Guildhall correspondence given in 
the Remembrancia, have shed a good deal 
of light upon points hitherto obscure or 
unnoticed. I do not find any allusion in 
Mr. Ordish’s preface to Mr. Fleay; nor can I 
discover any sign in the book that he is 
acquainted with the speculations contained in 
that scholar’s various volumes on Shakspere 
and the Stage. This is a pity; because, 
inaccurate and hypothetical as much of 
Mr. Fleay’s work is, it is yet full of useful 
facts and suggestive hints. Mr. Fleay’s 
account, for instance, of the different stages 
successively occupied by the several Eliza¬ 
bethan companies, though it may stand in 
need of correction, would have informed Mr. 
Ordish of several things of which at present 
he appears to be ignorant. I shall have 
occasion, in the oourse of this review, to call 
attention to certain errors and misstate¬ 
ments of which Mr. Ordish has been guilty. 
Be it, therefore, understood that these errors 
and misstatements are not brought forward 
as a fair sample of the book. On the con¬ 
trary, it is one which oontains much matter 
of great value, and it should be carefully 
read by every student. 

The present volume is the first of two, in 
which Mr. Ordish hopes to oomplete his 
work. It deals with the Theater and the 
Curtain, and with all the Surrey stages 
except the Globe, the history of which is so 
intimately bound up with that of the Black- 
friars that it is left to form part of the 
second instalment. The opening chapter 


oontains a theory with which I do not 
agree, but which I do not propose to dis¬ 
cuss at length. Mr. Ordish holds that the 
structural form of the early theatres was 
determined, not so much by that of the inn 
courtyard, as by that of the familiar ring 
for bull-baiting, which he considers to be 
the direct descendant of the Roman amphi¬ 
theatre. But all the evidence goes to show 
that the companies which built the first 
theatres went straight to them from the inn 
yards in the city; and the circular form, on 
which Mr. Ordish lays such stress, stands 
in need of no recondite theories for its 
explanation. A segment of a circle is 
obviously the form in which a maximum 
audience oan be best arranged to witness a 
spectacle in a minimum space. I do not 
know why Mr. Ordish says (p. 28) that 
plays at private houses were probably 
performed in the court-yard. Considering 
that Christmas was the favourite time for 
such performances, I should have thought 
it very unlikely, and the reference in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ” to “ the great 
chamber window, where we play,” is but 
one of many proofs to the contrary. Sorely 
the hall or banqueting room was tire natural 
place. 

Mr. Ordish’s account of the Theater and 
the Curtain is mainly taken from Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. Bat there is no justifi¬ 
cation for the statement, more than once 
repeated, that Shakspere’s “ King Henry V.” 
was produced at the Curtain. The Theater 
was pulled down and the Globe erected to 
take its place at the end of 1598 or begin¬ 
ning of 1599, and there is no evidence that 
Shakspere’s company ever appeared at any 
other nouse, except the Blackfriars, from 
that date onwards. But “ Henry V.” must 
be subsequent to Essex’s expedition to 
Ireland in March, 1599, since that is 
directly alluded to in the Prologue to Act v. 
Therefore the descriptions of the playhouse 
in the Prologue to Acti. as a “cockpit” 
and a “ wooden 0 ” refer to the Globe and 
not, as Mr. Ordish makes out, to the Curtain. 
I am aware that some critics believe the 
First Quarto of the play to represent an 
earlier version, which may perhaps have 
been acted at the Curtain, but then the First 
Quarto does not contain the Prologues, 
which Mr. Ordish quotes. 

I come now to a misconception of con¬ 
siderable importance. It is quite true that 
the opposition raised to the players in the 
City led directly to the building of theatres 
“ in the fields,” beyond the junsdiction of 
the Corporation. But it is incorrect to say, 
as Mr. Ordish says on p. 30, that “ in 1575 
tiie Mayor and Corporation formally expelled 
all players from the City.” The error arises, 
as 1 shall hope to show, from a blundering 
endorsement upon a MS. in the British 
Museum. The whole position of the 
theatrical companies during the reign of 
Elizabeth affords a most interesting subject 
for study. They were as shuttlecocks 
tossed between the conflicting interests of 
citizen and courtier, Privy Council and 
Common Council. The point of view of the 
Privy Council was that plays should be 
maintained for Her Majesty’s solace in the 
Christmas holidays, but that the players 
should be sternly prohibited from touching 


upon matters of state or religion, and that 
the performances should be at once stopped 
if any real danger of disseminating the 
plague arose. The attitude of the Corpora¬ 
tion was, on the whole, more simple. In 
the first place, as guardians of the pubUo 
health, they, too, were keenly aware that the 
ooncourse of people to witness a play was 
a standing source of possible infection. 
Secondly, tne strong Puritan element in the 
City was bitterly opposed, not only to per¬ 
formances on the Sunday, but also to the 
revelling and wantonnesss that no doubt 
oentred in the playhouses. And thirdly— 
nor will it, I think , be libellous to assume 
that this motive weighed at least as strongly 
with the civic fathers as either of the other 
two—your prosperous tradesman had a par¬ 
ticular objection to the disturbance of traffic 
by the processions of the players, and to the 
temptation afforded to nis wife and his 
apprentices to waste both time and money 
upon the performances. The following 
account of tne struggle which took place is 
based mainly upon the MS. in the Lans- 
downe collection already alluded to, upon 
the Acts of the Privy Council, upon the 
series of Oify archives known as Remem¬ 
brancia, and upon the statements of con¬ 
temporary chroniclers, pulpiters, and pam¬ 
phleteers. The trump-cord in the hands of 
the city was always tne plague. When this 
raged, they generally took tne opportunity to 
suppress the players; when it oeased, they 
were unwillingly compelled to readmit them. 
The disputes appear to have begun with 
the great plague of 1563, when the deaths 
in the City reached the alarming total of 
21.530 ; but they did not become acute for 
another decade. In 1574 the City showed 
marked unwillingness to obey the instruc¬ 
tions of the Privy Council and appoint a 
licenser of play-places. As a result of this, 
a special patent was granted to one of the 
companies of players, Lord Leicester’s, 
giving them permission to act, except in 
time of Common Prayer or of great and 
common plague in the Oify; and the Oounoil 
wrote to the Mayor, requiring him to admit 
them. “ In the following year,” says Mr. 
Ordish, “ the Mayor and Corporation form¬ 
ally expelled all players from the Oify.” 
What really happened was this. The Mayor 
for 1574-5 was one Sir James Hawes. 
During his term of office, an Act of Common 
Council was passed, which, after reciting the 
dangers to health and morals due to plays, 
provided that all public playhouses should 
be licensed, and that their owners should 
pay contributions for the relief of the poor. 
Obviously this was very far from formal 
expulsion; and although the Theater, and 
probably the Curtain, were built in the next 
year, they by no means altogether super¬ 
seded the old stages in the courtyards of 
City inns. Those oostly buildings “ in the 
fields” had their inconveniences. As the 
autumn days grew shorter and colder, it 
became difficult to get out and back again 
before dark, ei t ocially as the performances 
could not begin until evensong was over. 
And there are constant notices which prove 
that long after 1574 there were half-a-aozen 
play-places in the Oify still in use. For 
instance, the Registers of the Privy Council 
contain a letter, dated December 24, 1578, 
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ordering the Mayor to allow six named 
companies to “ exercise ’’ for the coming 
performances at Court. But a moment 
aid come when the Corporation made a 
deliberate attempt to get rid, once and for 
all, of the nuisance of players within their 
gates. Daring 1580 a violent pamphlet 
war had raged around the drama. Stephen 
Gosson for the Puritans, Thomas Lodge for 
the players, had been the protagonists. In 
1581 the plague broke out again. On 
July 10 the Privy Council ordered the 
suppression of plays. On November 18 they 
intimated to the Mayor that plays might 
now be resumed. But the City thought 
otherwise. They declined to reopen the 
inns, and held their ground until another 
outbreak came to their help in the autumn 
of 1582. In 1583, however, the tables were 
turned. Walsingham conceived the in¬ 
genious device of enrolling a company of 
players under the direct protection of Eliza¬ 
beth herself. The style and title of Her 
Majesty’s Servants overawed the Corpora¬ 
tion, and they offered no further opposition, 
for the present, to the resumption of per¬ 
formances. In the next year, the whole 
question reached a crisis. The toleration 
granted to the Queen’s players appears to 
have lapsed at Shrovetide. In the summer 
the company travelled. In the autumn, 
however, they made a special appeal to the 
Privy Council to get them again admitted 
into the City. Certain documents connected 
with this appeal are in the British Museum 
(Lansdowne MS. 20). These oonsist of (1) 
a Petition from the players, enclosing (2) 
certain Articles drawn up to exhibit their case 
—the Articles themselves are unfortunately 
missing; (3) a reply from the side of the City, 
giving their version of the controversy, and 
enclosing (4) a detailed Answer to the 
Artioles of the players; (5) a copy of the Act 
under which plays were regulated in the 
mayoralty of Sir James Hawes; and (6) a 
later order contained in an Act of Common 
Council for the relief of the poor, by which 
plays were altogether prohibited except in 

S rivate houses. This also is no longer in 
le MS. It is, however, dearly identical 
with an undated order printed by Hugh 
Singleton, which bears the Museum press- 
mark 796.E.37. In the Museum Cata¬ 
logue it is wrongly described as an Act of 
the Court of Aldermen,*and is conjecturally 
dated 1587. Artiole 62 is the one referring 
to the players. The last document in the 
MS. is (7) a list of remedies proposed by 
the City for the future regulation of plays. 
I doubt whether these remedies were ever 
adopted. _Strype, in his edition of Stow’s 

r were, 


upon 
If 


Survey of London (1720), 
but Stow’s account seems to be bi 
the very Lansdowne MS. in question, 
they were adopted,-they very soon ceased 
to be effective. But I cannot here carry 
the story further. I must go back to Mr. 
Ordish’s statement that the players were 
formally expelled from the City in 1575. 
Now there is no sign of any other order of 
expulsion than the undated Singleton one. 
Temporary inhibitions during times of plague 
were frequently ordered by the Privy Council 
in the Fields, as well as in the City. If, 
then, Mr. Ordish is right, the Singleton 
order must have been issued in 1575, at a 


very short interval after the Act of Hawes 
Mayor. But this is not consistent with the 
aooount given by the champion of the City 
in the MS., for he speaks of the two orders 
as separated by a period of agitation and 
denunciatory sermons. Nor is it consistent 
with the statement in Bawlidge’s Monster 
Lately Fou-d Out (1628), that soon after 
1580 the citizens expelled the players and 
“ quite pulled down and suppressed ” the 
playhouses in the City. On the other hand, 
the order is said in the MS. to have pre¬ 
ceded the fall of a scaffold at Paris Garden on 
January 13,1583. We cannot, then, be wrong 
in attributing it to the period of peculiar 
stubbornness on the part of the Corporation 
which began with the plague of 1581, and 
lasted to the dose of 1582. To clench my 
argument. The reason why Mr. Ordish 
puts the expulsion in 1575 is that some un¬ 
thinking hand has endorsed the documents 
in the Lansdowne MS. with that very date; 
from which it would naturally follow that 
the order referred to in them could be no 
later. But the endorsement is a manifest 
error, for the papers concern “ the Queen’s 
Majesty’s poor players,” who were first 
licensed in 1583, and they mention the 
accident in Paris Garden, which took place 
in the same year. I have been prolix and 
curious upon this point, because the mis¬ 
conception is not proper to Mr. Ordish, but 
has been common hitherto to all writers 
upon the Elizabethan stage. 

Mr. Ordish daims in his preface to have 
"rescued from oblivion another of the old 
playhouses,” that, namely, at Newington 
Butts. He does not, however, really add 
much to our knowledge of this shadowy 
home of the drama. Hendowe’s Diary 
contains a list of plays performed by “ my 
Lord Strange’s men” between February 
19, 1591-2 and June 22, 1592. This 

list has been generally referred to the 
Bose, but Mr. Ordish would refer it to 
Newington Butts, for this reason. At an 
earlier page in die same Diary occurs an 
account headed, “ Jesus, 1592. A note of 
suche cargos as as I here layd owt a bowte 
my play howsse, in the yeare of our Lord 
1592, as foloweth.” The account is pretty 
evidently that for the original building of 
the Bose. If, then, this theatre was not 
built until 1592, performances can hardly 
have been held in it as early as February 
19, 1591-2. But Henslowe is very casual 
with his dates. Sometimes he reckons his 
year from January 1, sometimes from 
March 26. The Bose may have been 
built in the first two months of 1591-2, 
and at once brought into use. Or the 
account may have been made up and dated 
after the work was completed. We must be 
content, I think, with our present material, 
to leave the point undetermined. 

Mr. Ordish goes very carefully into the 
obscure question of the stages for bear and 
bull baiting on the Surrey side. He does not 
succeed in giving an absolutely clear and con- 
sistent account of the numerous andsomewhat 
ephemeral bear-gardens; but he is surely 
right in his main contention, which is that 
the term Paris Garden was popularly used 
to cover not only the manor of Paris Garden 
proper, but also the bear-gardens in the 
neighbouring Liberty of the Olink, all of 


which were naturally approached bp the 
Paris Garden stairs. One little slip he 
makes in criticising Collier. Collier says 
that a notice of Faria Garden occurs in a 
book of the household expenses of the Earl 
of Northumberland under the date of 17 
Henry V1H. There is no such notice, 
replies Mr. Ordish, in the Northumberland 
Household Book, which was published by 
Bishop Percy in 1770. Now I am not con¬ 
cerned to defend all the pleasing fictions by 
which Collier diversified the ary facts of 
literary history. But he does mention 
(List. D.P., i. 86), as existing in a decayed 
MS. in the Chapter-house at Westminster, 
" a volume of the receipts and expenditure 
of the Earl of Northumberland in tne seven¬ 
teenth and e ighteenth years of the reign of 
Henry Vm.”: and he quotes from it an 
item for “ bothyr from Poll’s wharfe to 
Pary’s garden, and from Pary’s garden to 
my lorue Cardinallys and from lords 
Cardinally^ to Pary’s garden.” I have not 
verified the existence of the MS., which may 
or may not be a myth, and in any case 
the entry quoted says nothing about bear- 
baiting. 

I trust that I have not treated Mr. Ordish’s 
really valuable book in a carping spirit. He 
is as concerned as I am to get at the right 
solution of the many disputed questions with 
which it deals; and in the present state of 
our knowledge it is more than one man’s 
work to rightly unravel these. I shall 
look forward with interest to his companion 
volume on the Theatres " in the town.” 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


REGENERATION. 

Conventional Liet of our Civilisation. By 

Max Nordau. (Heinemann.) 

It is scarcely the fashion at present to 
account among the optimists the dever 
writer who chooses to be known as Max 
Nordau. His recent onslaught upon idols 
of the literary market-place appears to leave 
little room for him among the descendants of 
the worthy Dr. Pangloss. Yet in the earlier 
work, of which an adequate English trans¬ 
lation is now before us, he ranges himself 
definitely on the side of the angels. “ The 
future of humanity,” he assures us, “is 
elevation and not degradation; its develop¬ 
ment will make it better and nobler, not 
worse and more vulgar, as its calumniators 
claim.” In compensation for this brilliant 
view of the future, Herr Nordau speaks very 
uncompromising truth, and perhaps, some¬ 
thing more than the truth, about the 
present. “ I see the civilisation of to-day,” 
he frankly observes, “ whose characteristics 
are pessimism, lying, and selfish egotism, 
followed by a civilisation of truth, love of 
one’s neighbour, and cheerfulness.” The 
colour of his remarkable book is determined 
by the former part of this twofold vision. 
The times are out of joint, he unceasingly 
declares; but, unlike Hamlet, he is not dis¬ 
posed to find fault with nature for sending; 
him to mend them. 

“All around us we notice a general sense 
of uneasiness, and a mental irritation which 
assumes in one mind the form of grief or 
anger at the unbearable state of affairs in this 
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world, and in another produces a decided 
longing for a change in all the conditions of 
modern life.” 


Herr Nordau, while he is too philo¬ 
sophical to admit the cause, shows traces in 
his writings of both effects. His book is 
a vigorous attack upon the “ lies ” which 
in these days represent, he says, most of 
the cherished aims and aspirations, hopes 
and helps of our forefathers. Religion, 
loyalty, patriotism, love, are the names 
associated with all that has hitherto been 
best and greatest in human life. Nowa¬ 
days, however, they no longer oover living 
realities: the souls of them are thoroughly 
worn out, and the empty bodies hang abcr.it 
us as useless and hindering as the discarded 
case of a dragon-fly’s wings. That is, in 
effect, Herr Nordau’s present contention. 
He is no devout lover, to follow in the train 
of the Age, ringing, like the court musicians 
in Voltaire’s brilliant story, 

“ Ah! oombien Monseigneur 
Doit dtre content de lui-m^me! ” 

His task is quite the reverse: and the 
attention that he has already commanded, 
both in this country and his own, seems to 
show that the Age has the sense to be 
rather grateful than otherwise to so candid 
a friend. 

No one, I suppose, is so far a “sloppy 
optimist” nowadays as to maintain that au 
is for the beet in this best of all possible 
societies. One can hardly pass a day, for 
instance, without being reminded of such 
little social difficulties as those summarised 
by Matthew Arnold in the famous formula, 
“ Wragg is in custody ”; nor can we so 
much as pay our water-rates without 
yearning to break up the fountains of 
the great deep. The modern feeling of 
discontent is always with us, whether 
we ascend up into heaven with a kind- 
hearted poetiy-book or make our bed in 
hell with the daily papers. Nothing but 
a flight to the waste plaices of the earth, in 
Norway or Lochaber, can make us remotely 
content with civilisation, and even then we 
usually have to take a return ticket. It is 
a natural consequence that, as the people 
who feel this most acutely are often also 
those with the greatest power of expressing 
their thoughts, the nineteenth century 
possesses a goodly share of what someone 
has called “ the literature of revolt.” Some 
of our younger and more infallible critics 
are of opinion, so far as I can discover, that 
Dr. Ibeen and Mr. Grant Allen and Herr 
Nordau invented this form of literature. It 
is really a little older than that, and the 
spirit of the present work is, to speak 
roughly, as ancient as civilisation itself. But 
it is the characteristic of every age, in the 
race as well as in the individual, to take for 
granted that its own circumstances and 
feelings are as original as its language, 
whereas the truth usually is that there is 
as much plagiarism in these as in its way 
of eating and breathing. Thus, there is not 
very much in Herr Nordau’s book that is 
startlingly new. The reader who now makes 
his first acquaintance with it must remember, 
indeed, that it has been published for some 
ten years in order to do it the full justice 
which it deserves. That conventional mar¬ 
riages are a mistake, and that it is to be 


doubted whether divorce should not be made 
respectable: that the Catholic religion is 
consistent, but out of harmony with science, 
while Protestantism is not even in harmony 
with itself: that the Divine Right of kings is 
antiquated, and Parliamentary Government 
not always truly representative: that genius 
and goodness are not so readily transmissible 
in a family as a title and estate: that the 
economic relations of Labour and Capital at 
present are not consonant with abstract 
principles of justioe or prudence — one 
seems to have heard all these things said 
before, without absolutely swooning for 
surprise. All the same, there is a certain 
merit in saying them over again so frankly 
and incisively as Herr Nordau has said 
them—especially in Germany. 

One might, indeed, pick out a number of 
Herr Nordau’s statements and theories for 
criticism in detail, if space permitted. He 
is sometimes a trifle crude, occasionally 
over confident. I doubt, for instance, 
whether his description of English light 
literature oan be taken as exact: 

“ When it is not describing with gusto crimes 
and scandals of all kinds, murders, burglaries, 
seduotions, or testamentary frauds, it portrays 
a model society, in which the members of the 
nobility are all handsome, dignified, cultivated 
and wealthy; while the lower classes are 
honest, God-fearing people, devoted to their 
superiors, the virtuous among them being 
graciously praised and rewarded by Sir This or 
Sir That/’ 

I can only conclude that Herr Nordau has 
been studying the Family Herald with too 
single an eye. Again, it seems to me that he 
is fairly wide of the mark when he says that 
“ we acknowledge the struggle for existence 
as the inevitable foundation for all law and 
morality.” Without going into the bio¬ 
logical part of the question, or mentioning 
the reasons that have brought the extreme 
Darwinian view into some disfavour among 
men of ^science, I need only quote a passage 
from the late Mr. Huxley, who will not be 
accused either of scientific incompetence or 
of an orthodox bias. 

“ Social progress,” he said in his admirable 
Romanes Lecture, “ means a checking of the 
oosmio process at every step and the substitu¬ 
tion for it of another, which may be oalled the 
ethioal process; the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to be the 
fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions 
whioh obtain, but of those who are ethically 
the fittest.” 

That represents the modern scientific view 
of the foundations of morality, the view, 
indeed, that Herr Nordau hims elf seems to 
take on the last pages of this book. It 
might be shown, too, that the chapter on 
“ The Matrimonial Lie,” excellent so far as 
it goes, is ludicrously inadequate as a treat¬ 
ment of the marriage problem, because it 
ignores the fact that a woman may be 
something more than either a mere house¬ 
wife or else an old maid, and it rather 
absurdly takes for granted that the de¬ 
termining motive of an ideal marriage must 
be concern for the production of healthy 
children. From this also, it is very apparent 
that the book is a social tractate in utum 
Oermanorum. 

However, the intelligent reader will be 
quite able to make most of the needful 


allowances by himself. The fact remains 
that this book seems to be well worth 
reading. It is not so amusing as Degenera¬ 
tion, but it is a creditable pieoe of slashing 
criticism upon existing social conditions. 
In spite of a certain intemperanoe of lan¬ 
guage, natural enough in a writer who 
evidently feels himself, like Athanasius, to 
be alone against the world, Herr Nordau 
shows more than once that he can be fair 
even to opponents of his system. But on 
the whole the best thing in this interesting 
book is the glimpse it gives us of its author 
as an optimist. It is hard, indeed, to take 
quite seriously his suggestions of an im¬ 
proved substitute for religion, upon Oomtist 
lines, with the cathedrals given up to 

“the adoption of otphans by the community, 
the distribution of clothing and other presents 
among destitute children, testimonials of honour 
to deserving fellow citizens on suitable occasions 
in the presence of the publio, accompanied by 
songs and music and carried on with order ana 
dignity," 

while the proposal to oust the religious 
craving by Browning societies and municipal 
elections recalls Mr. Henley’s clever satire 
on the hope that the coster oould be “ culti¬ 
vated ” by “ flymy little bits of blue.” But 
it will please many readers to recognise 
Herr Nordau among the prophets who look 
for “the coming of that glorious time” 
when the “ civilisation of truth, love of 
one’s neighbour, and cheerfulness” has 
arrived, and not Degeneration but Re¬ 
generation is the order of the day. 

W. E. Gabbett Fisher. 


Studies of Men. By George W. Smalley. 

(Macmillans.) 

These “Studies” appeared originally for 
the most part in the New York Tribune. 
They are marked by crispness of style and 
lucidity of exposition, ana altogether give 
one the impression of having been produced 
by an able craftsman. While as journalism, 
however, they are excellent, considered as 
literature they cannot lay claim to any high 
rank. From the latter point of view the 
element of permanency is lacking. Mr. 
Smalley knows his subjects, but he is too 
close to them to produce judgments upon 
them which oan be regarded as final. 
Especially is this so with that section—and 
it u a fuU half—of his sketches which deals 
with political personages. Indeed, some of 
the essays remind one of the “ literary 
bicyclist.” The phrase is the late Lora 
Bowen’s, and is quoted by Mr. Smalley 
himself, to whom no disrespectful applica¬ 
tion of it is here intended. But just as 
your bicyclist is generally a person who 
assumes to “know the roads” better than 
his fellows, so in these pages we detect a 
certain air of ubiquity. Their author gives 
one the impression of having been every¬ 
where and known everybody, and his 
views are oouched throughout in the strictly 
indicative mood. The results do not 
invariably justify the metiiod adopted. 
Thus, for example, we are informed that 
Mr. Balfour “does not read the papers”; 
that “it was Dr. Jowett’s habit to wear on 
all occasions and at all times what is called 
full evening dress”; that Lord Rosebery 
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“ is not a timid, but a careless horseman ”; 
with other novelties of the like interest and 
utility. Of course Mr. Smalley can do much 
better than this; and if his literary garnish¬ 
ing is occasionally flimsy, it may be admitted 
that the body of his work is often skilfully 
interpretative and suggestive. 

One advantage possessed by the writer 
lies in the commanding interest of his 
themes—the great contemporaries of our 
period; and it is this interest which largely 
imparts zest and attractiveness to these 
sketches. Politically the author has his 
prejudices and partialities, and it is by no 
means difficult to make out the bias of his 
views. But it must be granted that he 
knows how to appreciate the qualities of 
politicians whose creed he disapproves. He 
is equally fair to Lord Granville and Mr. 
Parnell, to Sir William Harcourt and Lord 
Bandolph Churchill: to the last, indeed, 
somewhat more than fair, perhaps; for, 
while the brillianoe of Lord Bandolph’s 
talents as a political free-lance may justly 
be conceded, he cannot be regarded as 
having been a heaven-bom statesman. 

“ Once, when he was on the point of taking 
a step whioh promised to be disastrous, I said 
to him that the judgment of everybody whose 

S tinion was worth having was against him. 

e turned sharply. ‘Do yon think,’ he 
asked, ‘ that I should be where I am if I had 
gone according to the judgment of other 
people P ’ He was then at the height of his 
fame and authority. ‘ I have had against 
me,’ he went on, ‘ at every step the judgment 
of those whose opinion, as you say, is worth 
having. I have uniformly disregarded it. I 
have led my own life, taken my own views, 
acted on them, and here I am.’ ” 

It was exactly this faculty for disregarding 
everybody else’s opinion which lea to his 
inglorious downfall. The fact is, that 
sagacity and foresight, the two great 
requisites of statesmanship, were unknown 
factors in Lord Randolph's character, as 
witness the absurd way in which he acted as 
bear-leader to Boulanger, when that political 
oharlatan visited London. This is mildly, 
and as it seems to me, quite mistakenly 
characterised by Mr. Smalley as “ an 
instance both of his cosmopolitanism of 
sympathy and of his extreme lenity of 
judgment.” 

To turn from the writer’s political to his 
literary studies, the latter embrace New¬ 
man, Tennyson, Jowett, Froude, Winthrop, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, G. W. Curtis, 
Francis Magnard, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the only woman who figures in the 
collection. Mr. Smalley here displays both 
acuteness and perspicacity, though his 
judgments are occasionally marked by in¬ 
completeness of view and consequent incon¬ 
sistency. Of Newman, for example, he 
writes: 

“ The question is often asked how a man with 
great natural acuteness of mind and logical 
training can aooept assertions for whioh there 
is no evidence, or no sufficient evidence. New¬ 
man seems to have been sent into the world to 
supply an answer to this question. . . . Most 
of us have known men whose minds worked 
with great power up to a certain point, and 
there stopped, and beyond that point did not 
work at alL They were like a steam-engine, 
capable of developing ten thousand horse¬ 
power within the length of its piston stroke ; 


and a thousandth part of an inch beyond, im¬ 
potent. Of such minds Newman’s was the 
type, and one of the most brilliant instances. 
Within his own range he oould do anything; 
no sophistry could escape him; there was no 
armour in whioh he oould not find a joint if he 
wanted to. Outside of it, he was credulous as 
a child.” 

Galling in court Pascal’s dictum that faith 
is an act of will, the author goes on to assert 
that Newman “ deliberately renounced the 
use of his reason when he had to answer 
for himself the deepest questions of 
religion and of life.” Now it is one 
thing to charge Newman with mental in¬ 
capacity beyond “a certain point,” and 
quite another to aocuse him of intellectual 
renunciation. That he was guilty of the 
latter may be conceded, without for a 
moment forgetting that, had his will been 
differently operative, no one oould have 
more completely crushed the fallacies and 
sophistries which, by “ an act of will,” he 
embraced. And may it not be respectfully 
suggested to Mr. Smalley that to gauge 
within the “ thousandth part of an inch ” 
the potency of such a mind as Newman's is 
a mathematical feat of some dubiety ? 

A distinctive feature of the author's 
pages is the excellence of his stories. Take 
the following, of Tennyson’s introduction 
to “ a certain great lady ”: 

“ He desired to be introduced to her, or, perhaps 
—for his ways were somewhat regal—desired 
that she might be presented to him. In which¬ 
ever way it was, the ceremony was transacted, 
and Tennyson’s second remark was this ques¬ 
tion : ‘ O, Lady-, do I know Lord- P ’ 

The person about whom he thus inquired was a 
peer who, though young, had won much dis¬ 
tinction in publio life, and was widely known 
in private. His wife, as it happened, was 
devoted to him, and jealous of any word which 
sounded like disparagement of his position or 
indifference to his renown. She looked Tenny¬ 
son in the face and answered, with perfect 
composure of manner, ‘ I am sure. Lord 
Tennyson, I can’t say. I never heard him 
mention your name in my life.’ For a moment 
the poet was staggered by this straight hit from 
the shoulder, but he had the good sense and 
good temper to take it well.” 

No less characteristic is this of Jowett: 

“There was a backward student at Balliol 
who, for failure to pass an examination in 
Greek, was ‘ sent down.’ His mother, a good 
and devout mother, went to see the master. 
She explained to him what an excellent lad 
her son was; how filial and how pious. 1 It 
is 4 hard experience for him, this disgrace,’ 
said the old lady; ‘ but he will have the con¬ 
solations of religion, and there is always one 
book to whioh he oan turn.’ Jowett eyed 
her and answered: ‘ Yes, madam, the Greek 
Grammar. Good morning.’ ” 

As careful vignettes of character, these 
contemporary studies of men and manners 
will not only be read with interest and 
enjoyment, but form no mean body of 
material for future reference and reflection. 

Hiram Tattersaix. 

The Private Memoirt of Louie XV. Taken 

from the Memoirs of Mme. du Hausset, 

Lady’s Maid to Mme. de Pompadour. 

(Nichols.) 

It oan only be by a sort of self-denying 
ordinance that the publishers of this volume 


have forebome to issue it with a full critical 
preface; for Mme. du Hausset’s Memoirs 
are not only interesting in themselves, and 
of genuine historical value, but the story 
of their publication is also not without 
interest. Books, as the old saying goes, 
have their special fates. The MS. of these 
Memoirs had fallen, one knows not how, 
into the possession of M. de Marigny, Mme. 
de Pompadour’s brother. He, a careless 
kind of half Bohemian, was about to burn 
it: not in any sense from hostility, or because 
he wished for its suppression as injurious to 
any fair fame his sister might possess, but 
simply because he was burning a lot of old 
papers and did not consider these specially 
worthy of preservation. Senac de Meilhan, 
who was jpresent, begged for the MS., saying 
he liked historical anecdotes, and afterwards 
gave it to Quintin Oraufurd, while the two 
were living in exile at Vienna. Here it 
fell into good hands. Quintin Oraufurd 
was an excellent Soot who had made a 
large fortune in the East India Company’s 
Servioe, but had returned to Europe with¬ 
out “ the bad liver and the worse heart,” 
whioh, according to Maoaulay, were popu¬ 
larly regarded as the peculiar possessions 
of the enriched Nabob of last century. He 
collected things of art with intelligence, 
cultivated letters, made himself a favourite 
in French society and at the French Court; 
afterwards, during the evil days of 
the Revolution, devoting himself bravely 
to the service of Marie Antoinette— 
he helped to concert the abortive flight 
to Varennes—and forfeiting, as an Imigri, 
such of his possessions as were in France. 
Graufurd, himself a student and an 
author, appreciated the historical value 
of Mme. du Hausset’s Memoirs, and, 
when better days came, published them. 
His own Iona fidee is beyond suspicion; nor 
can there be any reason to question an 
authenticity accepted bv Sainte-Beuve, and 
strongly affirmed by MM. Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt in their important work 
on Mme. de Pompadour. 

In truth, it would be a pity if these 
Memoirs were not authentic, seeing how 
very human they are, and how near they 
bring us to a personage who played a really 
important part not only in the history of 
France, but, at one particular moment, 
in the history of Europe. “ Elle avait du 
bon, le genre admis, says Sainte-Beuve 
of Mme. de Pompadour; and, with all 
her many faults, political and private, 
there certainly have been worse mis¬ 
tresses of kings. Apart from what may be 
called her professional accomplishments, 
which she possessed in a very high degree— 
dancing, singing, acting, an immense faculty 
for providing amusement and interest—she 
had a genuine love of art and letters, and 
her ambition to leave her mark on the his¬ 
tory of Louis XV.’s reign was not ignoble. 
Nor is it altogether possible to withhold a 
certain amount of almost admiration, sym¬ 
pathetic for the skill and pluck with which 
she played her game, maintaining herself to 
the end, long after her charms had withered, 
in the favour of the king. That she should 
have succeeded as she did seems almost a 
miracle: the chances were so much against 
her. For Louis was not only an abject 
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sensualist, bat he was, in his mean way, 
devout, with an overwhelming fear of the 
terrors of the next world. When wounded, 
not very seriously, by the dagger of the 
assassin Damiens, he decided to make his 
peace with heaven, though the Marquise 
had long oeased to be more than a mistress 
in name, by sending her away. 

“ Her friends,” says Mme. du Hansset, “came 
in every minute, to give her intelligence. 
Her room was . . . like a church; every¬ 
body seemed to claim a right to go in and out 
when he choee. Some came, under pretence of 
sympathising, to observe her countenance and 
maimer. . . . Madame (de Pompadour) 
having sent for me, I saw the Mareohale de 
Mirepoix coming in. While she was still at 
the door she cned out: ‘ What do all these 
trunks mean, Madame P Tour people tell me 
you are going.’ 1 Alas! my dear friend, such 
is our Master’s desire, as M. de Machault tells 
me.’ ‘ And what does he advise P ’ said the 
Marechale. ‘ That I should go without delay P ’ 
During this conversation I was undressing 
Madame, who wished to be at her ease in her 
long chair. ‘ Your Keeper of the Seals wants 
to get power into his own hands, and is 
betraying you. Who leaves the field loses it.’ 
I went out. . . . M. de Marigny, . . . who 
was always very' kind to me, came into my 
room an hour afterwards. I was alone. 1 She 
will remain,’ said he; ‘ bat mum is the word; 
she will make a semblance of going, so as not 
to give a handle to her enemies. It is the 
little Mareohale who prevailed on her to stay. 
. . . M. de Maohault will be made to pay for 
what he has dime.’ ” 

It is the special interest of Mme. da 
Hausset’s Memoirs to introduce as to such 
scenes as these. She was no politician. 
She was evidently not a woman of any 
great intellectual oapacity ; and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, these very deficiencies served 
her as a chronicler. 

“ When I was alone with her ”—the Marquise— 
“she talked of many matters which nearly 
concerned her, and she once said to me, * The 
king and I have such implicit confidence in you 
that we look upon you as a cat or a dog, and go 
on talking as if you were not there.’ There 
was a little nook adjoining her chamber, whioh 
has since been altered, where she knew I usually 
sat when we were alone, and where I heard 
everything that was said in the room, unless it 
was spoken in a low voice. ... All these cir¬ 
cumstances brought to my knowledge a great 
many things which right feeling will neither 
allow me to tell nor to reoord. I generally 
wrote without order of time, and thus [in these 
Memoirs] one fact may be related before others 
which preceded it.” 

So she sat in her nook and took her notes, 
somewhat at haphazard and with no special 
skill of pencraft—a woman no longer young, 
for she had a grown-up son, to whom Mme. 
de Pompadour afterwards left a legacy of 
400 livres—a woman with some pretensions 
to birth, and the widow of a poor gentle¬ 
man. The direct emoluments of her place 
as second lady’s maid were not large—150 
Hvree a year, while the chief cook nad 600 
—and one, at least, of her relations took, as 
she considers, and as the king considered 
too, an over-moral view of her position as 
lady’e ma id to the bourgeois mistress of 
Louie XV. Bat there were perquisites—a 
purse of gold when she had presided over 
the birth of one of Louis’ many illicit off¬ 
spring, valuable favours obtainable from 
the good-nature of her mistress; and even 


the over-moral lady cousin was propitiated 
when her husband obtained a company of 
horse through Mme. da Hauseet’s inter¬ 
vention. 

Fbank T. Mabzials. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Wildersmoor. By O. L. Antrobus. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

An Education. By Frederic Oarrel. (Walter 
Soott.) 

The Making of Mary. By Jean Forsyth. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Princess and Priest. By A. S. F. Hardy. 
(Downey.) 

Phoebe Deacon. By Hnde Myddleton. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Storm Bird. Translated from the 
Swedish of Axel Lnndegord, by Agnes 
Kilgour. (Hodder Bros.) 

Fate’s Grim Sport. By Lyneworth Warde 
and Percy Bussell. (Sonnenschein.) 

By Adverse Winds. By Oliphant Smeaton. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

The Story of Christine Rochefort. By Helen 
Choate Prince. (Longmans.) 

Drifting. By Marston Moore. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

OtheUo's Occupation. By Mary Anderson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Wildersmoor opens well, and promises to 
develop into a high class novel. To some 
extent the promise is realised, for the 
character-drawing is exceptionally good. 
Quentin Fleming is a man of strong indi¬ 
viduality ; and Frances Aveland—whom he 
marries after some years of trial and vicissi¬ 
tude—just misses being an equally strong 
counterfoil to him. The scene is laid among 
the moorlands of a northern county, and the 
bleak but bracing aspects of that region are 
excellently depicted. The whole burden of 
the narrative turns upon the supposed 
murder of Quentin’s cousin, Ralph Fleming, 
a reckless liver and spendthrift, who had 
been found dead on Wildersmoor. Sus¬ 
picion falls upon a man who had been his 
companion in many an evil bout, hut who 
had something genuinely good at the root 
of hie character. This is proved by his 
taking upon himself, when on his death-bed, 
the responsibility for the murder, intending 
thereby to shield Quentin, whom he ana 
one or two others really believed to he 
guilty. In the end the secret is revealed. 
There had been no murder at all, the dead 
man having been wounded by Quentin in 
self-defence. Some deep questions affecting 
life, death, and the future are discussed in 
the course of this novel, and many clever 
and witty things are said. Sometimes the 
mind becomes sharper and more keenly 
critical in mountain solitudes than in the 
busy city. It is so in this instance, where 
the characters take original views of life. 
Granny Darlow, the witch, is a survival from 
the nomadic races of the past, with their 
well-known fierceness of nature and sternness 
of demeanour. For Nina Paton, the bright, 
sparkling wife of a lackadaisical vicar, we 
have a profound sympathy. Her husband 


utterly fails to understand her. As she 
pathetically says to her friend Frances: “ Is 
it not always the man one marries who 
knows least about one ? A husband is not 
a friend.” Miss Antrobns has written a 
suggestive and most readable hook, which 
has plenty of good work in it, and compels 
one to think. 

Margaret Lawrenoe, the heroine of the 
story entitled An Education, is brought up 
by her father—a philosopher embittered by 
his own painful experiences—to care nothing 
for all those things that the world holds 
dear. The “ education,” however, seems to 
be a very doll and aimless sort of affair. 
Lawrenoe told his daughter that the wisest 
of all men was “ he who lives an obscure 
life in an obscure place, and never thinks 
about the progress of the world or the future 
of humanity.” And in the last supreme 
moment of dying he assured her that there 
was “ nothing ” beyond. Margaret herself 
seems in some ways lovable; and when she 
marries a brave young oaptain who dies 
abroad, leaving her with a child of her own 
to eduoato, we feel that the problem of life 
hears hardly upon her. It is difficult to tell 
what lesson the author intends to convey; 
but we can at least hope that Margaret 
lived to rise above the pessimistic philosophy 
of her father. 

The little American story whioh Miss 
Forsyth has called The Making of Mary is 
sparkling and vivacious; and there is not a 
little humour in it whioh is inseparable from 
the evolution of the heroine’s character. 
Mary Mason is a child of unknown parents, 
who has been deserted in an extraordinary 
fashion, and who gets passed on from one hand 
to another, until she secures a home in the 
house of a Michigan journalist. From this 
home she refuses to be dislodged, and in 
course of time she causes great oommotion 
in the family. Mrs. Gemmell, the wife of 
the journalist, is a warm-hearted Theo- 
sophist. She endeavours to “ mother ” the 
fugitive child, whose humorous eccentricities 
are supposed to play an important part in 
her “ making.” But Mary soon begins to 
“ boss the show and as she grows up into 
an attractive young woman, and flirts out¬ 
rageously with every eligible and ineligible 
man she meets, the Gemmell household is 
eventually plunged into a state of despair. 
The situation is only relieved when Mary 
obtains a place in a nursing institution. 
Here she contracts smallpox, and loses her 
beanty, and we are left to speculate on the 
future in the light of Nurse Dean’s remark: 
“ I shouldn’t he at all surprised if the 
smallpox were just the making of Mary.” 
Gemmell is well drawn: he xs somewhat 
tried by his wife’s Theosophic notions, and 
we sympathise with him when he says, “ It’s 
bettor to believe too much than too little, 
but you Theosophists swallow an awful 
lot.” 

Almost, if not quite, the beet hook on our 
list, from the literary point of view, is Miss 
Hardy’s Princess and Priest. It is written 
with more than the average oommand of 
language, and with far more than the 
average skill in representing the life of a 
bygone age. The heroine is an Egyptian 
princess, whose mummy has been discovered 
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near the Pyramids of Dahshur, entombed 
in a sarcophagus of granite, and adorned 
with jewellery, which is now in the Gizeh 
Museum. There is nothing new under the 
sun, for the old Egyptians—as Prof. Sayoe 
points out in his preface to this volume— 
were familiar with faith-healing and hypno¬ 
tism, and believed in marvellous cures 
wrought by the gods or by those whom the 
gods had instructed. In the great medical 
papyrus, compiled in the century before the 
birth of Moses, and discovered by Ebers 
among the ruins of Thebes, we read: “ Lay 
thy hand upon the patient to ease his pain, 
and say mat this pain shall depart.” 
Princess Ita, the heroine of this little 
sketch, is called to the work of alleviating 
human misery because of her wondorful 
gifts; but afterwards she descends to the 
ordinary life of wife and mother, espousing 
her gallant lover, the Prince Kha Amen. 
It is delightful to read this romance, because 
of the ease and grace with which it is written. 
The volume closes with a brief, but vivid, 
tale of the harem, in which Mademoiselle 
Etienne falls a victim to the jealousy of 
a Pacha’s wife. The local colour in this 
sketch is remarkable, and we realise the 
whole thing without any effort of the 
imagination. 

There is nothing particularly striking in 
Phoebe Beacon, save the efforts which Phoebe 
makes to save, as a brand from the burning, 
the scapegrace son of an aristocratic house. 
She becomes his guardian angel, but she 
will not be his info, for she is already 
pledged to Ivo Browne, a manly clergyman 
some years her senior, who has acted as her 
guardian. Wherever Phoebe goes—whether 
into the homes of the rich or the poor—she 
acts as a kind of sunbeam, leaving joy 
behind her. The only fault we have to 
find with her is that she is just a little too 
perfect “ for human nature’s daily food.” 
The story is well worked out except for one 
thing—we are wondering what vengeance 
will overtake the villain of the piece, when 
he drops suddenly out of the book altogether, 
never more to be heard of. 

The Storm Bird is a powerfully written 
sketch of the hiBtorioal crisis of 1848, as it 
specially affected Hungary and Austria. 
Anton Schiitte might serve as a type of 
many political leaders—men of noble aspira¬ 
tions who are handicapped by some fatal 
weakness—while men like Anton Anders- 
son, equally noble and self-sacrificing in 
character, are before their time—they 
conceive schemes which are to hasten 
forward the social millennium, but fail to 
witness their complete fruition. Miss Kil- 
gour is to be commended for giving us a 
faithful translation of a really remarkable 
little work. 

The savage irony of Pate is strongly 
illustrated in Fate's Grim Sport. A warm¬ 
hearted, generous girl is cruelly done to 
death by her own mother and another 
heartless woman who was supposed to be 
her protector. By vindictive and despicable 
methods they estrange her from her lover, 
and it is too late to save the pair when their 
treachery is revealed. Some parts of the 
story are much better written than others. 
The secrets of modem society journalism 


and interviewing are ruthlessly exposed. 
By the way, it is something new to find the 
official residence of a Colonial Governor 
styled a Vice-regal Lodge. We have many 
governors, but only three viceroys. 

Although protracted to too great a length, 
By Adverse Winds is undoubtedly a story 
exhibiting considerable promise. There is 
an obstinate Sootch professor in it, who will 
insist upon his son being affianced to a 
millionaire’s daughter, because the said 
millionaire had come to his aid with a large 
sum of money when he was overwhelmed 
br pecuniary ruin. Robert Armitage, how¬ 
ever, has given his heart to poor but pretty 
Elsie Langton, and they are privately 
married. Severe troubles separate them, 
but they are re-united at last, after both 
have been given up for dead. The characters 
are adequately drawn, especially the large- 
hearted millionaire Lindesay, and young 
Armitage and Elsie. It is the kind of book 
to justify us in anticipating that the author 
will be heard from again. 

The most original novel on our list is 
The Story of Christine Rochefort. There is a 
charming old-world flavour about it, and 
yet it deals with one of the stirring 
questions of the nineteenth century—the 
relations between capital and labour. 
Christine is the daughter of a French 
aristocrat, and she marries a chocolate 
manufacturer who employs a great number 
of hands* A dreamy enthusiast appears on 
the scene, who gives Christine the Socialist 
fever; and she has it badly for a time, 
taking the side of the workpeople against 
her own husband. Wild, impracticable 
notions of equality exercise a strange 
fascination over her, until all her ideas 
are brought down like a house of cards by 
the pitiless logic of events. In the crisis of 
her husband’s adversity the grandeur of his 
character stands revealed; and she not only 
comes to see his practical, sterling sense 
in dealing with the embittered relations 
between employers and employed, but is at 
length moved by a deep personal love for 
him which she has never before felt. All the 
characters are clearly and vigorously drawn; 
and this little book as a whole is eminently 
thoughtful and suggestive. 

A feverish kind of book is Brifting, and 
one apparently aimless in purpose, while it 
is dragged out to an inordinate length. 
None of the characters move us muoh, and 
those who are not silly are very shady. 
Gladys and Muriel Brandon are obviously 
meant for the two heroines, and the latter 
has some good points about her, yet even she 
excites but a languid interest. Their lovers 
have had many dark passages in their 
career, and Geoffrey Parr particularly has 
had a very versatile experience—picked up 
at Paris, Rome, Monte Carlo, Madrid, 
Africa, Syria, and heaven knows where. 
At a later period Muriel is a professional 
beauty in London society, with such a 
marvellous gift of song that she “ knocks 
spots ” out of every professional singer, not 
one of whom ventures to sing after her. In 
the end, Muriel is fatally wounded by a 
woman of many aliases, who springs upon 
her “ with a fiendish, wild yell of triumph,” 
and inserts a small glittering stiletto in her 


side. In her next novel the author would 
do well to practise the virtue of literary 
repression, and to avoid taking—as she dies 
in one instance—the name of an honoured 
lady as that of one of her most cynical 
characters. 

It is a little curious that with the great 
Shaksperian character who furnishes the title 
of Othello's Occupation should be associated 
the name of a distinguished Shaksperian 
actress as author; but it appears that there 
are two Mary Andersons in the field : the 
writer and the actress are two distinct 
persons. It was rather a bold stroke for a 
novelist to take up Othello’s earlier career 
before he married Deedemona, but it 
must be confessed that Miss Anderson has 
achieved a considerable measure of suooess. 
Her animated descriptions of buccaneering, 
and of the desperate adventures through 
which Othello passed before he settled down 
in Venice, have something of the fire and 
vigour of Rider Haggard in them. The 
Moor does not appear of that supremely 
kingly nature which Shakspere has repre¬ 
sented for us, but he is intensely interesting 
notwithstanding, and this sketch of his hair¬ 
breadth escapes by land and sea will be 
read with avidity. The Morocoo maiden 
Marisa, who shares Othello’s fortunes, is 
well drawn; and the same may be said of 
the Venetian, Admiral Dasti, and the gallant 
Knights Hospitallers of Malta. 

G. Babnhtt Smith. 


SOME CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
Latin and Greek Verse Translations. By the 
Bev. W. Baker, D.D. (Longmans.) This 
book is something of an echo from the past. 
Not many Doctors of Divinity nowadays spend 
their mental energy in suoh nugae canorae: 
whether their graver work is the better for it, 
may well be doubted. But, in any case, Dr. 
Baker’s versions, and especially his Latin 
versions, are well worth reading: they are 
scholarly and bright, with a pleasant touch of 
humour where it is required. Just fifteen 
years ago, Punch oelebrated a Girton lady’s 
triumph in the Tripos by an admirable parody 
of “dome into the garden, Maud”—and Dr. 
Baker seized his opportunity (p. 19). We give 
the last four lines, hoping to send some readers 
to the whole poem: 

“ The galleries cry, ‘ She’s eighth Wrangler, the 
aw,’ 

And the dons nod, 1 bracketed eight ’; 

And Girton listens, ‘ We hear, we near,’ 

And Newnham answers, ‘ I wait.’ ” 

“ ‘ Abetulit octavas laurus,’ anabathra redamaat: 

‘ Octava octavo par qit esse,’ senes. 

Girtona ovens audit, seeeque audire fatetur; 

‘ At superset victis spes ’ Novivicus ait.” 

Nothing can be more felicitous. But the 
celebrated epitaph on the “ poor woman who 
always was tired ” is nearly as well rendered 
(pp. 64-67): 

“ Her last words upon earth were, ‘Dear friends, 
I am going 

Where washing ain’t done, nor yet sweeping, 
nor sewing. 

But everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat, there’s no washing up 
dishes.’” 

“ ‘ Bn, abeo,’ dixit morions, ubi nulla lavantur 
Oarbasa, non soojris, nonerit usus sou. 
niio cuncta mihi, fateor, quadrantur ad nwguam, 
Nemo la vat lances qua dbus omnia abest.” 

The defeot of the book appears to us to be that 
it is too muoh based upon scholarship papers: 
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that is, it in a scrappy collection of short pieoes 
such as the limited time of a scholarship 
examination allows to be presented. For 
instance, Ur. Lang’s perfect little lyrical 
tragedy “ Pisidice ” consists of five eight-lined 
stanzas. Three of these were set for Latin verse 
in a combined examination at Oxford. But 
Dr. Baker follows this makeshift, and gives ns 
a version, not of “Piadioe,” bntof “ Pisidice ” 
minus the second and fourth stanzas! Fancy 
this poem without its fourth stanza! To make 
a book of this kind thoroughly enjoyable, more 
oomplete versions of really fine poems are 
needed—such versions as the late Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton made of “ The Lotos-Eaters,” for instance; 
or, at any rate, the whole of the Cleopatra 
episode in Tennyson’s poem, not a mere scrap 
like that on pp. 73-75. The prettiest of the Greek 
versions is, we think, that of Shelley’s “Lines 
to an Indian Air” (pp. 101-103)—in which, 
however (1. 4), we see no reason why the neuter 
plural turrpa should have a plural verb. There 
is an ugly misprint in the last line of p. 13; 
nor do we welcome the belated re-appearance 
of j for consonantal i in the Latin printing 
throughout. 

Verse Translations from Clonic Authors. By 
Cyril E. F. Starkey. (Longmans.) There is 
much that is true, but little that is new, in Ur. 
Starkey’s Preface. That a translator “ has to 
steer his course between the Scylla of pedantic 
socuracy and the Chaiybdis of unsoholarly 
freedom,” that he “must pour old wine into 
new bottles,” &c., these are things undeniable, 
which must have been said, almost totidem 
ter his, a thousand times. The attack on 
Milton’s version of the “ Ode to Pyrrha ” is 
not fresh either. We oonfess to a certain 
distrust of all elaborate theories of translation. 
A keen appreciation of the beauty of the 
original, and a oommand of the less prosaic 
resources of English, are the required outfit. 
Mr. Starkey gives us, in all, fifty-six versions: 
one from Aeschylus, three from Sophocles, 
five from Catullus, four from Lucretius; the 
rest are horn the Odes of Horaoe. The first— 
that from Aeschylus [Ag. 390-415, ohs «al 
ity*s k.t .\.)—seems to us unhappy in its 

metre: 

“ Woe to our palace ! Woe! 

Grief shall our leaders know, 

Woe far the conch she pressed, a loving bride; 

There stands her anguished spouse, 

Mourning dishonoured vows, 

Yet Tricolors, unrevding in his pride. 

44 He sees that she is gone, 

His soul is yearning on 
For her whom ocean tears from his embrace; 

Ever a mocking vision 

Smiles on him m derision, 

Feebly recalling all his lady’s grace.” 

Those who think this neat would think the 
original heavy. Hie third piece (Soph. O.C. 
1211-48) is better, and has some pretty 

stanzas: 


“ Waning our store of pleasure 
Still with our waxing years, 

Seek you long life tor treasure P 
Lo 1 its fruition, team ! 

“ There at the goal is waiting, 

Saviour, impartial friend. 

Husks and dance abhorring, 

Death—who shall make an end. 

*• Brightest of boons from heaven, 

Never to oome to birth: 

Speed, if that be not given, 

Baric to your mother Earth.” 

But why, we wonder, in the ten stanzas of this 
varabn, is the rhyming system four times varied, 
while the metre is the same P On the whole, 
we think there is more poetry in the version of 
Catullus’ “ Peleus and Thetis ” than elsewhere 
in the book. (Does not Ur. Starkey, in the 
“refrain,” on p. 32, oonfuse the arts of 


spinning and weaving P) This stanza, e.g., is 
pretty: 

“ As the slant billows of the placid main, 

Ruffled bv zephyr when Mom’s beauties break, 

’Neath the faint sunlight sweep in tranquil 
train, 

And rippling peals of muffled laughter wake: 

When swells the breezi, fast and more fast 
they throng, 

And in the dazzle lightly danoe along.” 

The versions of Horace show a fair number of 
verbal felioities; but Ur. Starkey does not 
seem to rise with his original. The Regulus Ode, 
for instanoe, is quite one of the weakest of all, 
as here translated; the prettiest, perhaps, are 
the Odi profanum, &o. (pp. 106-8), and the 
fragment (p. 127-8) of Ode lii. 29. 

Paraphrases from tome Greek and Latin Poett. 
Made by John B. Wainewright. (Oxford; 
Blackwell; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
This little book of “ primitiae,” as the author 
calls them in his pretty dedication, shows a 
great deal of promise; the contents are sparks 
which will, we hope, be fanned into a real 
poetic flame. The short pieoe from the Odyssey 
(v. 1. 43, &o.) with which it begins is very 
prettily rendered, though we do not quite like 
the use of “trolled,” to represent a goddess 
singing. But among the longer pieoes the 
version of vtplv 4 varjilj'lAiaj ( Hecuba , 1-935 sqq.) 
is, we think, quite the bast. Here is an 
extract from it (p. 12): 

“ Where adown the mirror's rays 
The retreating vistas fly, 

Careless and at ease I gaze 
And my fingers deftly tie 
Hair and snood. 

Soon upon my cushioned bed 
I shall rest my weary head: 

Sleep is good. 

“ 4 Now at last, ye men of Greece, 

Dion’s streets before you lie. 

Sack, and sail away in peace ! ’ 

Hark, what means that battle-cry 
Sharp and loud ? 

Forth I speed like Dorian maid 
In a single robe arrayed. 

Freedom’s shroud. 

“ ‘ Holy Artemis,’ I cry, 

‘ Hear and save. 

But there oometh no reply: 

Greek arms gleam; they close, and I 
Am a slave.” 

That is excellent—though we cannot say that 
in the original we find, either expressed or 
implied, the “Freedom’s shroud” of st. 2. 
Nor is Mr. Wainewright unskilled in the lighter 
touch of satire and epigram, e.g., in this scrap 
of Lnoilius (p. 30): 

“ Nicy 11a, who can dare 
To say you dye your hair P 
Why should you dye it P 
It has not grown less fair, 

Nor lost its glint so rare. 

Since thou didst buy it.” 

There are plenty of these scintillations in 
the book; but we hope the translator will not 
be satisfied with the neat and dainty, but 
proceed, without delay, to some sustained 
effort. 

We must congratulate Ur. H. T. Wharton 
on having received enoouragement to bring out 
a third edition of his Sappho (John Lane). It 
is one of those books, of whion barely two can 
be expected in a generation, that breathe new 
life into ancient literature. Students value it, 
not only as containing all the scanty fragments 
that have survived, but also for its sober 
sammary of the life and its useful bibliography; 
while those who have never learnt—or who 
have forgotten—their Greek may draw from 
it the same inspiration that Keats felt on 
first looking into Chapman’s “Homer.” Yet 
more. The industry with which Ur. Wharton 


has collected the versions and imitations of 
Sappho from a long line of English poets 
shows how strong and permanent has been 
the influence of her name. It is pleasing also 
to find such rare treasure enshrined in a worthy 
casket. As before, both printer and publisher 
have done their best to sa tisfy the scholar and the 
bibliophile. Some may prefer the virgin white 
of the former bindings; but the archaic lyre 
and the Greek lettemg on the present cloth 
cover prove that even the wayward fancy of 
Ur. Aubrey Beardsley has been subdued to his 
surroundings. Ur. Wharton, naturally, has 
not been able to add much to what he gave 
before. Still, he has kept himself abreast of 
the literature on the subject—even in Russia, 
and has been permitted to print Richard 
Burton’s rendering of the Ode to Lesbia by 
Catullus. It is commonly said that no trans¬ 
lation oan be final—unless it be that of Omar 
Khayyam. Ur. Wharton’s office, however, is 
not that of a translator, but the more modest 
one of gathering the translations of others, and 
weaving them into a memorial chaplet in 
honour of the world’s lyric poetess. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. John Murray will publish in the 
autumn the Journal of a Spy in Paris from 
Januaryto July, 1794. The name of the spy is 
Raoul Hesdin, a French engraver, who seems 
to have been intimate with Fonohe and other 
prominent members of the Dantonist party; 
and he was certainly in the pay of the English 
government, while working at his trade in the 
Tuileries for the Committee of Public Safety. 

Messrs. Ghatto & Windus will issue 
shortly Sir Walter Beeant’s Westminster, uni¬ 
form with his London. It will have for frontis¬ 
piece an etched plate of “ The Towers of 
Westminster,” by Ur. Francis S. Walker, 
besides about 130 illustrations in the text by 
Ur. William Patten and others. 

Mr. James Hilton, who has already issued 
two large books on Chronograms, is engaged 
on a third volume on the same subject. It will 
treat of many forms of chronograms met with 
in books, maps, plans, and in metal and stone 
inscriptions, ana will be fully illustrated with 
facsimiles, views, &c. The work will be pub¬ 
lished shortly by Ur. Elliot Stock. 

The Kelmsoott Press has now ready for issue 
a new romanoe by Ur. William Morns, entitled 
Child Christopher and Gddilind the Fair, in 
two volumes 16mo. The issue is limited to 
600 copies, and an undertaking is given that 
no cheaper edition will be published. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new book, entitled 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of France, 
which has been appearing serially in the 
English Illustrated Magazine, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on September 2. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
announce a volume entitled Down the Village 
Street: soenes in a West Country hamlet, by 
Ur. Christopher Hare. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnrnschein & Co. an¬ 
nounce the early publication of a short work, 
entitled Moral Pathology, by Dr. Arthur Giles. 
It will be founded on the analogy of sin and 
sickness, sin bong treated as a moral disease, 
and its origin, nature, cause, oonsequenoes, 
prevention, and cure being discussed in some¬ 
what the same way as ordinary disease is dealt 
with in medical works. Several types of moral 
disorder, such as selfishness, indolence, dis¬ 
honesty, intemperanoe, &c., will be dealt with 
in detail; and the subjects of moral tempera¬ 
ments, moral hygiene, and diagnosis will be 
considered. 
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Mb. Unwin la about to publish Kaffir Stories. 
by Mr. Scully, the author of some poems 
which appeared a few years ago. It forms one 
in a series of books dealing with races (such as 
Mr. Becke’s By Reef and Palm and Mrs. Chan 
Toon’s Told on the Pagoda) which the publisher 
is gradually forming without the restrictions 
usually applying to series in a special formal. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. announoe, as in 
preparation, Frances Mary Buss and her Work 
for Education, by Miss Annie E. Ridley. 


Hans Breitmann is to the fore again this 
year, as ever— 


“ Alvays gay, 

A-workm his way, 
Gettin along, 

Mit shtorles und song,” 


as he says of “Johannes der Scholar” in his 
new book, Hans Breitmann in Germany, written 
in the amusing dog-English of his former 
work, which is to be published immediately 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Under the title of Chateaux en Espagne, 
Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish a volume of poems by Mr. Percy Cross 
Standing, a young journalist. The book is 
dedicated to Sir Edward Russell. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden will pub¬ 
lish at once a second edition of Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s Spring’s Immortality, and Other Poems, 
the first edition having been exhausted some 
little time ago. The book has been entirely 
re-set, and will contain a new poem addressed 
to Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, and also a 
prefatory note written specially for this 
edition. 


Messrs. Ouphant, Anderson & Furrier, 
who published more than sixty years ago the 
original issue of the book, will issue Shortly 
a cheap edition of Tales of the Covenanters, by 
Robert Pollok, author of “The Course of 
Time.” The volume, which will be entirely 
re-set and printed on antique paper, will oon- 
tain the life of the author by the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh; a general 
view of the character, literature, aims, and 
attained objects of the Covenanters by the late 
Rev. George Qilfillan, of Dundee; and twelve 
new illustrations by Mr. H. M. Brock. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. have decided to 
issue their illustrated serial, Heroes of Britain 
in Peace and War, in monthly parts at one 
penny, to be completed in twenty-two num¬ 
bers. Each number will oontain thirty-two 
quarto pages, handsomely illustrated and 
enolosed in a neat wrapper. 

Mr. George Redway, formerly of York- 
street, Covent Garden, and late manager of the 
firm of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
will resume business as a publisher on his own 
account, on October 1, at Hart-street, Blooms¬ 
bury. 


The business of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., publishers, has been oonverted into a 
private oompany. The share capital has been 
taken up by the partners and their friends, and 
there is no debenture issue. The signatories to 
the memorandum of association are—Mr. 
William Swan Sonnenschein, the founder of 
the business; Mr. Herbert Wigram, Madras 
Civil Service (retired); Mr. Rupert Oswald 
Smith; Major Philip H. Dalbiao, M.P. for 
North Camberwell; Colonel Charles Seely, 
late M.P. for West Nottingham; Mr. Frank 
Seely; and Mr. Seymour T. Esdaile. Messrs. 
Sonnenschein, Wigram, and Dalbiao, who have 
managed the business for some years past, are 
the managing directors of the Company. 

A further grant from the Royal Bounty 
Fund has been offered to Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks, author of The Manchester Man, who is 
now old and in infirm health. 


Invitations have been issued for an inter¬ 
national bibliographical conference, to be held 
at Brussels from September 2 to 4. The main 
objects of the conference are to found an inter¬ 
national institute of bibliography, to adopt a 
universal system of classification (apparently 
upon the lines approved by American 
librarians), and to publish a “ repertoire lnbUo- 
graphique universelle.” 

The Rowfant Club of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
in the press a volume of prose selected from the 
writings of the late Frederick Looker-Lamp- 
son, with an introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
There will also be inserted a prefatory poem 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, dedicated by him 
to Looker in 1886, but here appearing in print 
for the first time. The edition is limited to 1 
112 copies. 

The twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore records the 
acquisition, by gift, of a MS. Prayer-Book in 
Low German, written on vellum, with twenty- 
five miniatures in rich oolours and foliated 
gold borders; the colophon is dated 1492; and 
the binding is red velvet, with silver clasps and 
corners. Among works purchased, the rarer 
English county histories are conspicuous: such 
as Hutchins’s Dorset, Whitaker and Thoresby’s 
Leeds, Gilbert’s Cornwall, and Richardson’s 
Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire. The library is 
essentially a reference one, as may be gathered 
from a few statistics. In fiction, the total 
npmber of issues was only 1440, as compared 
with 10,719 in history, 2647 in philology, and 
2357 in Greek and Latin dasrios. 

The current number of the Greyfriar, a 
chronicle in black and white by Carthusians 
(Godaiming: Stedman), oontains an interesting 
facsimile of a receipt given in 1622 by the first 
head master of Charterhouse for £50, in 
respect of the school exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The headmaster was Nicholas 
Gray, or Graye—for in the same page he spells 
his name both ways—who was afterwards head¬ 
master successively of Merchant Taylors’, Eton, 
and Tonbridge; while among the exhibitioners 
is the name of Joseph Henshaw, bishop of 
Peterborough. The number has for frontis¬ 
piece a charming drawing by Miss Ethel 
Noon, whom we assume to be somehow 
connected with the school. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES.. 

An article of interest to cricketers will appear 
in the Badminton Magazine for September, by 
Mr. H. Perkins, secretary of the M.O.C., and 
Mr. 0. W. Alcock, secretary of the Surrey Club. 
Each of these two authorities has drawn up an 
ideal list of the best eleven of Gentlemen, the 
best eleven of Players, and the best representa¬ 
tive eleven of England, based on the per¬ 
formances of the leading cricketers during the 
present season. 

The September issue of Longman's Magazine 
will oontain the first part of a narrative of 
modem naval warfare, entitled “ The New 
Centurion,” dealing with the use of a newly- 
invented system of working heavy guns as quick 
firers. The author is Mr. James Eastwiok, who 
has recently introduced the system to the notice 
of the British naval authorities. 

A NEW volume of Chums begins with the 
number published on August 28, which will 
oontain the commencement of two new serial 
stories: “ In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure: a 
Perilous Adventure by Land and Sea,” by S. 
Walkey; and "From Fag to Monitor: or 
Fighting to the Front,” by Andrew Home. A 
large reproduction of Mr. Joy’s pioture, 
“ Nelson’s First Farewell,” will be issued with 
the same number. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A SONG OF THE DYING SUMMER. 

Summer, with her gleaming wings, 

To the coming Autumn sings, 

Chanting all her wrong. 

Autumn, in her robes of gold, 
Showering wealth from every fold, 
Listens to her song. 

“ Sister, tell me, tell me why 
Now has come my time to die t 
Why must I sorrow P 
Hidden in the darksome grave 
Is there nothing that can save? 

Is there no morrow ? 

“ Joy and beauty I bestow 
Freely on the earth below 
Yet I breathe my last.” 

Autumn, bending low, replied : 

“ I will hasten to thy side 
When my time is past. 

“ Fleck’d with white the moaning sea 
Weeps a requiem for thee, 

Sighing in sadness. 

Flowers around thy tomb shall cling; 
Rest thee, then, until the Spring 
Wakes thee in gladness.” 

Cecil J. Mead Allen. 


OBITUARY. 

WINSLOW JONES. 

A man of special knowledge in the history of 
the West has just pas- 1 away, without a 
word of recognition in the papers of his great 
attainments. This was Mr. Winslow Jones, 
who died on July 30, a few weeks after he had 
readied the age of eighty. His father, Mr. 
Pitman Jones, of Exeter, was the friend and 
helper of Dr. George Oliver, the Roman 
Catholic priest, in many antiquarian works, 
and from him the son inherited his tastes 
and his love for the “ever faithful” city. 
He was brought up as a solicitor, being ad¬ 
mitted in 1836, and having his offices at the 
oloisters’ gate of the Cathedral yard of Exeter. 
At first he practised by himself; but he after¬ 
wards took into partnership Mr. Charles John 
Follett, a connexion of Sir William Follett, 
whose family dwdt at Topsham-on-the-Exe. 
About twenty years ago he withdrew from 
business, and gave himself up entirely to the 
pursuit of his favourite studies. His rooms 
were in the Imperial Hotel at Exmouth, and 
there he died. 

The bent of Mr. Jones in earlier life was for 
stones and trees. He had made s careful study 
of geology, and had investigated on the spot the 
formations and the antiquities, both Celtic and 
Roman, in and around the valley of the Loire. 
He had travelled far and wide, at home and 
abroad,.in search of rare and fine trees; and it 
was a treat to hear him descant on their oharm. 
But during the last twenty years he had fallen 
under the fascination of genealogy, and his 
time was oooupied in investigating the history 
of the families and worthies of Exeter and 
South Devon. He wrote but little, only a few 
papers in the “Transactions of the Devon 
Association,” and in the Exeter journal called 
Notes and Gleanings ; but his knowledge was 
ever at the disposal of his friends. His assist¬ 
ance was acknowledged even by such experts as 
Mr. 0. W. Boase, in his works on the great 
college of the West at Oxford, and Mr. 
Hingston-Randolph, in his reports of the 
episoopal visitations and other documents at 
Exeter. Mr. Jones was the first person to be 
consulted on any points of family history con¬ 
nected with that part of Devon. During my 
stay with him at Exmouth this roving he was 
assisting to prove the descent of Sir Joseph 
Hooker from John Hooker, the chamberlain of 
Exeter in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, and to 
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trace the ancestry of Sir Joshua Reynolds. To 
the local institutions, such as the long-founded 
Devon and Exeter Institution, and the recently- 
established museum at Exeter, he was a staunch 
friend, and his liberal assistance will be much 
missed. 

I little thought, when visiting in his com¬ 
pany last April the churches and charitable 
foundations at Exeter, that in four months this 
bright and well-informed archaeologist, then 
full of life and spirits, would be taken from 
us. W. P.JCOURTNEY. 


SENATORS OOLLACCHIONI. 

CUtabim: Aag. 15, 1896. 

I read in the Nazione of Florence that the 
above Italian worthy died in his native oity, 
the Borgo San Sepolcro, on July 30. 

He studied law at the Siena University 
during the Revolutionary period ; and was 
elected Gonfaloniers of the Borgo from 1846 
to 1849, and again in 1855, always assisting with 
money, and with whatever encouragement lay 
in his power, to promote the cause of Unity 
on the battle-fields of Lombardy and else¬ 
where. After the annexation of Tuscany to 
Piedmont, he represented San Sepolcro in 
parliament. He -'ss made a Senator of the 
Kingdom in 1868, and retired from aotive life ; 
but in such busy guise that he continued to 
bestow endless toil in helping on every good 
work within the walls of the venerable city, 
which now loses in him its chief citizen and 
benefactor. 

My knowledge of and indebtedness to him 
depend entirely on an acquaintance of a few 
boors passed in San Sepolcro, June 7, 1889. 

Early on a hot morning I had walked the 
distance which separates Anghiari from the 
Borgo, in order to see tike artistic treasures it 
contains ; and I may as well recount here the 
Dames and sites of the more important pictures, 
for the guidanoe of any future wanderer to this 
unfrequented comer of Tuscany. 

I found in the Mnnicipio a “ Crodfizione ” 
by Luca Signorelli, an “ Annunziazione ” by 
Rafiaello della Colle, and a “ Resurrezione ” 
and “ Santa Luisa ” by Hero della Francesca. 
Also at the Church of the Serviti a 
“ Madonna ” by Matteo di Siena, and in the 
Church of Santa Chiara an “ Assunzione ” by 
Piero della Francesca. 

The Duomo possesses a magnificent “ Ascen- 
aone ” by Perngino, and a predella formerly 
placed beneath a “ Battessimo” by Hero, 
which I was informed had been sold to a 
Loudon buyer in 1859. 

Fatigued with these and other researches, I 
turned my steps to the palazzo of the late 
lamented Senator, whose kind hospitality is 
brought back to my memory by the sight of 
the obituary notice in the above-mentioned 
Florentine journal. 

His collection of objects of art was very 
interesting to me; but I retain no list of them, 
sod will therefore only instance a very precious 
“Erode” by Hero della Francesca of the 
Borgo, a painter whose works, as also those of 
RaffoeDo della Colle,' are numerous in this 
then native oomer of Tuscany and Umbria, 
and especially in the oity of Peragia. 

Right pleasantly in my mind remain the 
memories of the oourteous old Senator’s 
gaUOezze, and his kindly farewell words bidding 
me Addio! the next morning at the railway 
station on my departure for the CittA di 
OseteUo. 

May this chance rencontre occasion your 
readers to add Giovanni Battista Collaochioni’s 
name to those many unregarded ones who 
cherish a profound care ana love for choice 
things of Art which might be otherwise lost in 
the obscurity of a distant isolation! 

William Merger. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In its first quarterly part for the present 
year (January-March, 1895), the Attpreimitche 
Monatsschri/t gives continuations of two papers 
from former years—one by W. Bruning on the 
attitude of the Bishopric of Ermland to the 
Teutonic Order in the war ending with the 
Peace of Thom, 1466; the other, by H. Bonk, 
discussing the bearing of natural features on 
the position of the towns and fortresses of the 
same Order. Three shorter articles are re¬ 
spectively entitled: “Two Lists of Archivalia 
of the Old Feudal Lords of Gilgenburg,” by 
G. Conrad; “ Two Hymns for the Grand 
Master Albert of Brandenburg,” by P. 
Schwenke, with a facsimile; and a ietter from 
F. Jaoob to Carl Lehrs. An excellent portrait 
of Dr. Reicke heads the nnmber. The second 
part (April-June) gives a further instalment of 
Dr. Bonk’s “ anthropo-geographical ” paper, 
with forty-four sketch-plans of Prussian towns 
in the present century by way of illustration, 
and an additional seotion of A. Treichel’s folk¬ 
lore from the plant-world, especially for West 
Prussia. The other papers in this second part 
are an address by Prof. Berthold on Kant’s 
rules for conversation at table; a reconstruction 
of the biography of the poet of Krambambuli, 
Wedekind, who took the pseudonym of Koro- 
mandel; and a speech by H. Prutz to the 
memory of Gustav Hirsohfeld (the well-known 
investigator of Asia Minor), with a list of his 
writings. An extra supplement of eighty 
pages oontains the first third of a series of 
Italian documents collected by Dr. Ehrenberg, 
touching on the ecclesiastical relations of East 
Prussia in the sixteenth century. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Hoops, J. Kaata’ Jug end a, lageadgedinhte. Leipzig: 
Bcidard. 8 M. 80. 

Mitthiiluzokz d. If. dsutschsn Arch a ologi*chsn Institute. 
Attaentsche Abthellg. SO. Bd. 1. u. S. Heft. Athens: 
Wflberg. ISM. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

Bacbb, J. Napoleon L u. wine mQitariaehen Proklama- 
tionezL MQoehen: Hellene. 1M. 

Ham. B. Der hi. Antonins T. Padua. Kempten: HOseL 
8 M. 60. 

HsuvsKunr. O. Beitrage zur l "iomatik der alteren 
Bieehole v. Hildeeheim (U80-1SM). Marburg: Rlwert. 

4 M. SO. 

Issocistii p. p„ XI. eplztolae ad prinolpea an nil YL-XICL 
(S9. Bept. 1681-8. Ang. 1(88), edente J. J. Berthier. 
Tom. II. Rome: Bpithoerer. 46 it. 

HotJais, E. Rddts Lorraines: histoire dee Duel de Lorraine 
et de Bar. Parle: Berger-Lerxault. 8 fr. to. 
Publikatiokbv hi deu k. preuesisehen Staatsarchiyen. 88. 
Bd. Die Gegenretormatlon in Westfalen u. am Nieder- 
rhein. V. L. Keller. 8. Thl. 1S09-16S3. Leipzig: 
HirzdL SS M. 

Puhlikatiosss der Geeellsohatt f. rheinisohe Geschlehts- 
kunde. xn. 8. Lfg. Bonn: Behrendt. P M. 
Sohwabtz, B. Die Yerfawungsurkunde f. den PreuwizeheB 
Staat yom 81 Jan. 1850. 4 Lfg. Breelau: Koebner. 

5 M. 

Uhtozdohuzobk zur deuteehen Staat*. n. Reohtageeehlchte. 
48. Hit. Die langohardleehe Treuhand u. Dire TJmbll- 
dung zur Teetamentsrollstreokung v. A- Schultze. 
Breslau: Koebner. 7 M. to. 

THEOLOGY. 

Dabstzlluzozv ana d. Gebiet der nlo h toh r iztlichen Religlona- 
geeehiehte. IS. Bd. Ohlnas Rellghmen. 1. Thl. 
Confueius u. seine Lehre T. R. Drorak. Mttozter: 
Aeohendorff. 4M. 

Fraskmvbxro, W. Die C omp et iti on d. de u ter on omlsehen 
Rich terboohea (Biohter ii. 8- zvi), nebet e. Krilik y. 
Richter syiL-mn. Marburg: El vert. 1M. 00. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Altixbpbo, W. Dae Knidegebiet in Bttd-Llmburg u. im 
Haspengau. Aachen: Greatest. 1M. 86. 

Bsitcaos zur Geaehlehte der Philoeophie d. MitteUlterz. 
S Bd. S. Hit. Die Philoeophie di Joeef(ibn) Zuldik, 
uaterzneht y. M. Doctor. Munster: Aachendorff. S M. 
Ezozlhazot, H. Ueb. neue Tertiatpflanzen Siid-Ameriku. 

Frankfurt.a -M.: Dieeterweg. 7 M. 

Bate. O. M. Illustrationen zur Kenntnls d. Skeletts v. 
Aeantkodea Brunni Agassiz. Prankfnrt-a.-M.: Dies¬ 
ter weg. M. 

Re Shu, F. Die p a l a ea rkt laehen Gross-SohmetteiUnge. 16. 

Lfg. Leipzig: Heine. 1 M. SO. 

SoHUtza, P. B. HexactineUiden d. indischen Ooeans. 1. 

ThL Die Hyalonemtiden. Berlin: Reimer. 9M. 
Wzhmkz, 0. Beitrage zur Kenntniz einheimizcher POze. 
H. Jena: Piseher. 7 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Marburg 


Bin, Th. Commentarloluz Oatnlllanos tertiuv 
HI vert. IK 

D'Abbois di JuBAizynxn, H. Oouta de littdratum oeltlqua. 

T. VIII. Paris: Thorin. Sit. 

Heiiuaii, O. y. Die Handschriften der heraogL Biblio- 
tbek zu WolfenbQtteL IL S. Die A ngin tde zh s n Hand- 
schriftcn. n. WoUenbOttel: Z wilder. 15 M. 

Btudiis, seenltistisebe. 6. u. 7 Hit Die nenaramiiieehen 
Handschriften dee k. Bibliothek zu Berlin, hreg. u. s.W. y. 
<1. LUzbankL S. Thl. Weimar: Felber St M. 
Wsbzk, L. Anacreon'ea. Gottingen: Dicterloh. IK 
WiLAJfOwiTz-MoanLzzDonrr, U. Oaenmentarloimn metri- 
IL Gottingen: Dietarieh. to PI. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WRITING IN HOMER. 

F.n Dittos, Cambridge: August SO, 1886. 

Mr. Butler, while declining to answer my 
challenge as regards the point of grammar in¬ 
volved in the use of trhuara for <rvua, never¬ 
theless at the end of his letter “breaks the 
good resolution with which ” he “ began his 
letter ” and asks: 

“ How can Prof. Ridgeway say that the trfipara of 
1. 168 it ‘ unquestionably ’ plural of unM* = 
‘ mark ’ ? Why may it not be plural of trijpx = 
‘document’? The anna of 1. 176 must surely 
have been the rltaf rnscrif of [L 169 —a 
diptych or triptych ? Where would be the strange¬ 
ness of Homer regarding this now as plural iu 
virtue of its consisting of two or more parts, and 
now as singular in its capacity of a single docu¬ 
ment?” 

I do not quite see why Mr. Butler broke his 
resolution, except for the purpose of admitting, 
for the second time in the same letter, that 
irtniaTa \vypi refers to writing. It was for 
assuming this to be the case that I was 
originally censured by him. In his extremity 
he adopts the meaning of document! for ant « 
of 1. 176, and of documents for <rbp .ara of 1. 168. 
But a document is a piece of writing, and 
hence dinara \vypi of 1. 168 refers to writing. 
Further down in his letter, when dealing 
with the question whether v^ara refers to 
alphabetic symbols or pictographs, he says: 

“I [Mr. Butler] argued that ypdtf/as showed the 
poet to conceive of the ai/uara not as ‘ in oontzast 
to,’ but as ‘ consisting of ’ 7 pip/iara-i.e., by Prof. 
Ridgeway’s own showing, of ‘ alphabetic symbols,’ 
and not of pictorial devices.” 

If the dniara \vypk “consisted of 7 P<W«T«,” 
Mr. Butler has given up his whole point, and 
I need not rehearse my arguments on the gram¬ 
matical questions, to which he has not replied. 
I was not, then, in error in taking, with all the 
authorities, diiiara \vypi as referring to writing. 

Surely Mr. Butler does not expect scholars 
to take as serious his argument that viral, 
being folded, is in one line regarded as plural, 
in another as singular, by the poet. The least 
that we can expect is that he should quote 
some parallels from Homer. If the poet used 
the plural, ainm r« \vypi, because the vira{ con¬ 
sisted of two or more tablets, and not as refer¬ 
ring to the characters written in a single viral, 
he would have used the plural of vtra{. He 
does use a plural in the line which explains 
trij/iara \vypa — i.e., 9vno^96pa veAAd. As the 
contents of the single viral, this plural takes 
up the plural uintara of the preceding line, and 
therefore trhiun-a are the contents of the vira|. 

The second and minor point is now only left. 
Are the eHgunm pictographio or alphabetic P I 
say that there is probability in favour of the 
former. Mr. Butler maintains that they are 
alphabetic. Here is his sole argument: 

“ He [Prof. Ridgeway] has contended that the 
word ypifiiiara (and henoe, surely, the verb ypdfew) 
refers to alphabetic symbols, while rfittara should 
be taken as Involving a contrast to ypiwiara, and 
as implying pictorial devices. . . .” 

I argued that 7 paisas showed the poet to con¬ 
ceive of the ri/uro, not as in oontrast to, 
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but m consisting of, ypdppara, &c. Because 
ypififiara means letters of the alphabet, it by no 
means follows that ypi<puy can only mean to 
write alphabetic symbols. The fallacy is obvious. 
At all times the Greeks would say ypdupav arj/ui, 
whether ypiipuy meant “ to scratch ” or “ to 

n t ” a bird or flower, or any other pictorial 
ce. 

If (rfipan in Homer already meant alphabetic 
symbols, how can Mr. Butler aooount for a 
new name, ypipyiara (unknown to Homer), 
coming into use for the Phoenician characters, 
and displacing rfi/tam ? If, on the other hand, 
vitpa. t« of Homer means the earlier pictographic 
writing, we can well understand that when the 
Phoenician alphabet came into use the term 
ypifipa to was employed for its symbols, <njpa 
being kept still to denote, in connexion with 
documents, the pictorial device on coin, gem, 
or shield. 

William Ridgeway. 


WELSH “DARNIO”: ENGLISH “ DARN.” 

Sydenham Hill : Avgust 17,1896. 

I have already so many bad etymologies on 
my conscience that I feel bound to protest 
against being saddled with one which does not 
belong to me. If I quoted Prof. Skeat’s article 
on “ Bam ” at all it was merely because (as I 
stated) in opening his Dictionary haphazard, 
my forefinger happened to pounce upon that 
word, and not because I wished to signify my 
approval of what he said. Indeed, I took care 
to speak of Prof. Skeat’s derivation from the 
Welsh “ Darnio ” as “ the supposed etymology,” 
so that nobody might understand me to express 
any opinion whatever upon a matter which did 
not, at that moment, m the remotest degree 
concern me. I simply wished to call attention 
to the method adopted by Prof. Skeat in writing 
his Dictionary. If Mr. Platt had only had my 
letter before nim when he wrote his own he 
would most certainly have substituted Prof. 
Skeat’s name for mine. 

P. Ohance. 


8CIENCE. 

THE MYSTERIES AND THE EARLY CHURCH. 

Dat unlike Mysterienwesen in seinen Einfluss 
auf das Christentum. Von Lie. Gustav 
Annch, privatdozent in Strassburg. 
(Strass’burg.) 

The title of this book is an attractive one; 
the author has been most judicious in the 
selection and arrangement of his matter; 
and the sobriety of his j udgment in drawing 
inferences from it is greatly to be oom- 
mended. His conclusion is that there was 
on the part of the Christian Church little 
direct or conscious borrowing from pagan 
cults either of ritual or of the ideas and 
beliefs underlying ritual. The sweeping 
condemnations of the pagan Mysteries which 
meet us in every Father of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, in themselves forbid the 
hypothesis of actual imitation. On the 
other hand, Dr. Anrich shows most dearly 
that secrecy of ritual performances, steps 
of initiation, rebirth, promises of salvation 
from the tormentsof the under-world through 
an expiation of sins to be achieved by means 
of ritual acts—that all this, and much more 
besides that was characteristic of the andent 
Mystery, constituted the form and structure 
which the new faith had perforce to adopt, 
if ^t would mould itself to the needs and 
minds of the populations among which it 
spread, when it once extended beyond 


Judaea. For these populations, before they 
took np Christianity, already had their fixed 
religious methods and ceremonial habits, to 
which Christianity must conform in order 
to appeal to them. In brief, the ancient 
Mystery was the only form under which 
they could even conceive of, much more 
embrace, a new cult. 

In regard to Baptism and the Eucharist, 
the two chief sacraments, Dr. Anrich points 
out how thoroughly they were moulded to 
the conventional and characteristic form of 
the Mystery as early as the fourth century. 
The process was a gradual and instructive 
one : it came from below, from the mass of 
believers, not from above, not from the 
educated doctors and leaders of opinion; 
and hence it is difficult to trace, except in 
its finished results. We are all unconscious 
of the quiet and almost underground 
growth till we are suddenly confronted by 
me full-blown organism; but, by citations 
from Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian, the author proves that in many 
essential respects the assimilation of Christian 
beliefs and rites to the form of the pagan 
Mystery had begun as early as the second 
century. 

Dr. Anrich’s book is very methodic. In 
pp. 1-72 he surveys the mystio cults of the 
old world, especially those which were most 
in vogue during the early times of the Roman 
empire. In the second part of his book 
(pp. 74-237) he deals first with the con¬ 
nexion of the Gnostics with the pagan 
Mysteries, and shows how the Gnostics 
anticipated the Catholic Church in many 
points of ritual and belief. He then deals 
with the Alexandrine Gnosis of Clement 
and Origen, and in his last seventy pages 
traces out the influence of the Greek Mys¬ 
teries on Baptism and the Eucharist. 

The general impression left on the mind 
by this book is this : that the gulf which 
parted the Church of the fourth and fifth 
century from the earlier pagan cults was 
not so wide and deep as the Fathers 
imagined; and that pagans and Catholics 
had their feet on the same ground and 
inhaled a common religious atmosphere, 
though they knew it not. Another reflec¬ 
tion, only suggested and not worked out in 
Dr. Anrich’s book, is that the excrescences 
of superstition—such as holy water, holy 
oil, Epopty or elevation of the host before 
the eyes of the faithful, blessing of images 
and pictures, lights and incense, which the 
Teutonic Reformation did away with—were 
precisely those features of the Christian 
religion which it most clearly imbibed from 
the old pagan atmosphere of the Roman 
empire. The Germans, English, Scandi¬ 
navians, and others who had never properly 
belonged to that empire, found least diffi¬ 
culty m parting with these features. 

Dr. Anrich hardly seems to realise the 
extent to whioh the Jews of Alexandria had 
imbibed the atmosphere of the Greek Mys¬ 
teries. This is dear from a thousand pas¬ 
sages of Philo, and suggests a possibility 
of whioh the author takes little or no 
account: namely, that these Hellenic Jews 
may have carried with them into Chris¬ 
tianity the forms and terminology of the 
Greek Mysteries, as they almost certainly 
did the doctrines of the divine Logos and 


of the Trinity. This is the more probable, 
because these doctrines in their Alexandrine 
formulation come into prominence in the 
Christian Church just about the same epoch 
—namely, the third and fourth centuries—in 
which the influence of the Mysteries begins 
to make itself strongly fdt. The Greek 
Jew, then, at least helped on the process 
of turning Christianity into a system of 
mysteries having much in common with 
pagan prototypes, though he was not whoUy 
responsible for it. 

Fred. C. Conybearb. 


ARGON AND HELIUM. 

WE' quote from the Journal of the Chemical 
Society the following general conclusions of a 
joint paper by Prof. Ramsay, Dr. J. Norman 
Collie, and Mr. Morris W. Travers, entitled 
“ Helium a Constituent of Certain Metals ” : 

“It cannot be doubted that a close analogy 
exists between argon and helium. Both resist 
sparking with oxygen in presence of caustic soda ; 
both are unattacked by red hot magnesium; 
and, if we draw the usual inference from the ratio 
between their specific heats at constant volume 
and at constant pressure, both are monatomic 
gases. These properties undoubtedly plaoe them 
m the same chemical class, and differentiate them 
from all known elements. 

“ Although opinion is divided on the precise 
significance of the ratio of specific heats, 1-66, it 
appears to be most probable that in all cases, 
as in that of mercury, this ratio points to the 
monatomicity of the molecule. If we assume 
tills provisionally, it follows that the atomic 
weight of helium is identical with its mole¬ 
cular weight. The molecular weight is twice 
the density, for the molecular weights of gases 
are compared with the atomic weight of hydrogen, 
taken as unity; hence the atomic weight of helium 
on this assumption is 213 x 2 m 42-6. But 
again we assume, in making this calculation, that 
helium is a single element, and not a mixture of 
elements. Before discussing this question, it 
appears advisable to inquire whether there is any 
evidence which would corroborate the deduction 
that it is a monatomio element. This evidence 
must be sought for in the properties of argon, for 
those of helium have not as yet been sufficiently 
investigated. 

“We know, from countless examples among 
compounds of hydrogen and carbon, that increase 
in molecular weight is aooompanied by rise of 
boiling point; and it may be stated as a proved 
fact that a polymeride has always a higher boiling 
point than the simpler molecule of whioh the 
polymeride is formed. Among the substances 
germane to this inquiry, ozone and oxygen may be 
cited: the oomplex molecule of ozone is shown by 
the higher temperature at which it boils. It might 
be concluded with certainty, therefore, that A s , 
could it exist, should have a higher boiling point 
than A,. 

“ Next, it is generally the case that the boiling 
point of an element, provided it has not a complex 
molecule like that of sulphur and phosphorus, is 
lower, the lower its molecular weight. There are 
the well-known instances of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine; but if it be objected that these all belong 
to the same group, we may cite the cases of 
hydrogen, -243 6°; nitrogen, -194-4°; and 
oxygen, -182 7°; and we may add chlorine, 
—102°. If argon possessed the atomic weight 
20 and the molecular weight 40, it is probable 
that its boiling point would lie above that 
of chlorine, instead of, as is actually the fact, 
at —187°, below that of oxygen. But, it may be 
objected, the boiling point is determined, not by 
the molecular weight, but by the density. It may 
be urged that the density of argon is 20, and that 
its molecules, like those of oxygen and nitrogen, 
are diatomic, in spite of the argument to the con¬ 
trary from tne ratio of specific heats. The answer 
to this objection is obvious; if this were so, its 
boiling point should lie above and not below that 
of oxygen. 
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“ Theee considerations cannot, of course, be 
aooepted as evidenoe, but merely as corroboratiye 
at the conclusion as regards the monatomidty of 
argon. If they apply to argon, they apply with 
equal force to hattnm; and if they are accepted, 
It follows that the atomic weight of helium is 
4-26. 

** It is again necessary to consider the character 
at argon in attempting to answer the next 
qu e st ion : Are argon and helium single elements or 
mixtures of dements ? But before discussing it, 
let ns consider another question: How does argon 
happen to occur in the air and helium only in 


•• a aasmactoty answer to this question is, we 
think, contained in a paper by Sr. Johnstone 
Stoney (CKtm. News, 1895, lxxi. 67). He there 
■hows that, were hydrogen to be present in air 
(and it might be present, in spite of the oxygen 
with which it could be mixed, for a small quantity 
would sorely escape combination), it would, in 
virtue of the Telocity of its own proper molecular 
motion, remove itself from our planet, and 
emigrate to a celest i al body possessing sufficient 
gravitational attraction to hold it fast. Hr. Stoney 
suggests this explanation to account for the absence 
of an atmosphere and of water vapour on the 
moon, and for Hie presence of an atmosphere 
of hydrogen on the sun. It would also account 
far the absence of helium in our atmosphere, and 
(or the presence of the chromospheric line D 3 . Of 
coune, if an element can form compounds, or if it 
is absorbed by solids, as helium appears to be, it 
will, like hydrog en and helium, be found on the 
earth. 

“The inertness of these gases would favour their 
existence in the free state. And argon exists in 
the atmosphere, precisely because it forms no 
compounds. Similarly nitrogen is a constituent 
of sir, because in the first place those elements 
fid which it combines directly are comparatively 
an, and also because such compounds are mostly 
decomposed by water; and the exoees of nitrogen 
therefore occurs in the free state. Similarly, the 
occurrence of free oxygen is due to the fact that 
some remains over, after all or almost all the 
readily oxi d ised substances have already united 
with oxygen. If there exist gases similar to argon 
ia inertness, they too may be looked for in air. 

"Now if argon possess the atomic weight 40, 
there ia no place for it in the periodic table of the 
elements. And np to now there is no exception 
to this orderly arrangement, if the doubtful case 
of teflmdum be excluded. Rayleigh and Bamsay 
hm shown that the high density of argon can 
lardly be accounted to r by supposing that 
eolecules of A, are mixed with molecules of A,; 
tad excluding as untenable the supposition that 
ngoQ is a compound, the only remaining 
suggestion is that it is a mixture. No attempts 
lave aa yet been made to test the correctness of 
this idea; bat experiments have already been 
darted which, it is hoped, will throw light on this 
question. 

“The density of argon is too high: to fill its 
place in the periodic table, between chlorine and 
pwtaaiiuui, its density should be about 19, and its 
•tomic weight 38. we might expect the presenoe 
of another element with a density of 41 and an 
domic weight of 82, to follow bromine, as argon 
inflows chlorine ; and this element would probably 
also be a gas, since its density would be only a 
fitUe higher than that of chlorine. 

“ But here we meet with a difficulty. There are 
certain lines in the spectrum of helium coincident 
with Unas in the argon spectrum. There can be 
coly one explanation, excluding the extremely 
improbable hypothesis, which is not verified in 
any instance, that two elements may give speotra 
containing identical lines. That explanation is, 
of course, that each contains some common in¬ 
gredient. The density of helium is, however, so 
low, that tt ere does not appear room for any large 
quantity of a heavier gas; and to fit the periodic 
table, the density of argon should ba diminished 
by removal of a heavier admixture, rather than 
increased by removal of a lighter one. 

“ Such axe the problems which now confront us. 
Until more experiments have thrown farther light 
on the subject, we regard it as labour lost to dis- 
enas the relations of these curious elements to 
others which find their proper place in the periodic 
table.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The last “rough list’’issued by Sir. Bernard 
Quaritch is mainly devoted to modem Euro¬ 
pean philology, on the lines of the late Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte’s collection. Of the prince’s 
own publications, however, there are not many 
in the list, and we observe a note to the effect 
that they “are now low in the market.” 
Indeed, except for early Bibles and similar 
bibliographical rarities, we are astonished at 
the low prices asked. The following is the 
classification adopted, which is convenient, if 
not always strictly scientific: Anthropology 
and general philology, where we may specially 
notice a collection of pamphlets, &c., belonging 
to Ur. J. B. Davis, the joint author of Crania 
Britannica; Albanian; Basque, including 
Larramendi’s dictionary; Celtic languages and 
archaeology—where Welsh is particularly well 
represented, including Parry’s Bible and Sales- 
bury’s New Testament; Germanic languages, 
where we find aoomplete set of the publications 
of the Early English Text Society, and no less 
than three oopies of the first Icelandic Bible; 
Romance languages and literature, including 
modem Greek and Romansoh (under which 
Lespy’s Grammaire BSamaise is improperly 
plaoed); Slavonic, where we notice an old 
Hussite Bible; Ugrian and Baltic, whioh is 
made to include Lithuanian, where we notice 
the first Hungarian Bible; and, finally, Gipsy 
or Romany. 

Db. Cabl Darling Buck, author of Der 
Vocalitmus der Otkitchen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1892), has now published in the “University 
of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology ” a 
study of the Oscan-Umbrian verb-system. 
After giving a tabular synopsis of the Osoan- 
Umbrian verb, ofi the basis of the traditional 
system of conjugations, he attempts a general 
comparison of the Oscan-Umbrian verb-system 
with that of the Latin. Examining first the 
morpholology, he concludes that the coinci¬ 
dences—by which he means not mere retention 
of common originals, hut community in striking 
features and characteristics—are far more im¬ 
portant than the differences: in short, that the 
Latin verb-system is, in the main, also the 
Italic. An examination of the syntax leads to 
the same conclusion: 

“ If we make the comparison with early Latin, the 
agreement is practically complete. Nowhere do 
we find a modal or tense use which cannot be 
paralleled in Latin. Old subjunctive and optative 
uses are retained; and in eases where the Latin 
subjunctive is supposed to be secondary (‘ assimila¬ 
tion of mode’), Oscan-Umbrian offers parallels. 
As regards the choioe between two possible con¬ 
structions, the relative preponderance is not always 
the same in the Oscan-Umbrian remains as in 
Latin; but we cannot tell how far this may be due 
to the meagre character of the material.” 

Finally, Dr. Buck proceeds to discuss some of 
the forms in detail, and to make several novel 
suggestions. 


FINE ART. 

EGYPTIAN AND ASSYRIAN ANTIQUI¬ 
TIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We quote the following details of acquisitions 
from the annual report of the keeper of the 
department of Egyptian and Assyrian anti¬ 
quities in the British Museum : 

“ Purchases — Egyptian: A stone cylinder in¬ 
scribed with the names and titles of Pepi I., King 
of Egypt, about b.c. 3233; it appears to have 
been made for a certain ‘ chief precentor or reader, 
who performed the will of his lord ’; the British 
Museum already possesses a somewhat similar 
cylinder in bronze. Two wooden boats, fitted with 
captains and crews, which are models of the 
funeral boats or barges in which the dead were 


ferried over to the tombs on the western bank of 
the Nile; they belong to the period of the XHth 


III. (?) and of Amenemhat III., Kings of 
Egypt; about b.c. 2300; XHth Dynasty. 
Green glazed porcelain case for a mummied snake; 
the snake was laid upon a layer of ‘ biscuit,’ in 
which groves had been made to receive the oous of 
the serpent; a grooved covering of ‘ biscuit ’ was 
next hud upon it, and when the edges had been 
joined, the whole object was covered with the 
liquid glaze, and then baked in an oven; XXth 
Dynasty; about b.c. 1200; from Thebes. Three 
limestone stelae ; XXth Dynasty ; about b c. 
1200; from Thebes. Bronze chain with pendant 
heart; from Thebes. A small caraelian face 
from a plaque, having upon it a golden figure of 
a king in relief; very flue work; XXth 
Dynasty; about b.c. 1200. A papyrus inscribed 
in the hieratic character, with a series of 
funeral compositions written for Queen Netche- 
met, the wife of Her-Heru, the first priest- 
king of Egypt; about b.c. 1040; this papy¬ 
rus is one of the most important, and is 
probably the oldest of all, belonging to the 
period of the role of the priest-kings in Egypt; 
the initial vignette shows the queen in the act of 
adoring (1) * Amen-Ba Harmachis,’ and (2) 
‘ Osiris, the dweller in the underworld, the great 
god, the lord of the Tuat,’ a fact which proves 
that the priests of Amen exalted their god above 
all the ancient cosmic and funeral gods of Egypt; 
some of the texts in this papyrus are drawn from 
works other than the Book of the Dead in vogue 
during the XVItlth, XIXth, and XXth 
Dynasties, and the illustrations are typical of the 
period; palaeographically the document is of 
great value; for its approximate age being 
known, it may be made a fixed point for 
the comparison and dating of other similar 
papyri. A bronze libation vase, inscribed with 
the names and titles of the Princess Anset-em- 
khebit; about bo. 1000; from Bor el-babari. 
A bronze libation vase, inscribed with the names 
and titles of Nesi-ta-neb-asher, a princess and 
priestess of Amen ; about b c. 1000; from 
Dfir-el-bahari. Green basalt scarab from the net¬ 
work on bandages over the breast of the mummy 
of Nesl-Khensu, a princess and priestess of Amen; 
about b c. 1000 ; this interesting object is 
inscribed with a version of Chapter XXX. B. of 
the Book of the Dead, wherein the deceased prays 
that her heart may not be separated from her in 
the Hall of Osiris, and that no false testimony 
may be borne against her; from D6r el-bahari. 
A small wooden coffin containing a mummified 
portion of the body of Sutimes, the scribe of the 
tesssury of the god Amen; about b c. 1000 ; from 
Der el-bahari. Wooden luhatti figure of the lady 
Aai, inscribed with part of the sixth chapter of the 
Book of the Dead; XXVIth Dynasty; about 
b.c. 600. Green glazed porcelain uthabli figure of 
an inspector of the farms of Amen, inscribed with 
the sixth chapter of the Book of the Dead; 
XXVIth Dynasty; about b.c. 600. Green glazed 
porcelain plaque, inscribed with the name Psam- 
metichus; XXVIth Dynssty; about b.c. 600. 
Bronze slstrum; very fine work; from Tell Basta. 
Mould for costing figures of the aegis of the 
goddess Bast; from Tell Basta. A number of 
fragments of papyri, inscribed in Demotic. 
Gnostic gem, inscribed with a figure of the god 
Harpocrates, and with the name of the god 
Abrasax. 

Auyrian .—Six terra-cotta cones, inscribed with 
the names and titles of Gudea, viceroy of Lagash; 
about b c. 2500. Three contracts dated in the reign 
of Ammizaduga; about b.c. 2100. Three tablets, 
Inscribed with draft agreements; about b.c. 2000. 
A Babylonian cylinder-seal, inscribed in archaic 
Babylonian characters with the name of a priest of 
Beltis ; belonging to the period of the first Baby¬ 
lonian Empire. A collection of twelve cylinder- 
seals, Inscribed with their owners’ names, Ac. A 
collection of thirty-seven contract tablets of the 
reigns of the kings of the second Babylonian 
Empire, and of the Persian conquerors of Babylon. 
A collection of about 900 tablets, Ac., inscribed 
with oontracts, letters, lists of estates and 
properties, Ac., of various periods; a lane 
number of' these tablets supplement the 
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collection acquired by the Museum in 1890. 
Bronze rhyton in the form of a mythical animal 
having the horns and ears of an antelope, and the 
snout of a boar; found at Mosul (Nineveh). A 
haematite seal similar to those which have been 
found in Asia Minor, and which are commonly 
called Hittlte; on two of the sides are religious 
soenes, in which a man is represented pouring out 
a libation before a god with two faces, Ac., and on 
the base, within a laced work pattern, are remains 
of hieroglyphic symbols, which probably formed 
the name of the owner of the seal; the art seems 
to be the result of a mixture of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Asia Minor influences, and its probable date 
lies between b o. 700-100. 

“ Preshnts.— A large limestone slab covered 
with a layer of plaster, upon which is painted a 
scene representing the chair of state and its 
bearers, and a number of the officers of the house¬ 
hold of Tehuti-hetep, a governor of the some 
Hermopolites in Upper Egypt in the XHth 
Dynasty ; about b c. 2500. A series of limestone 
fragments from the tomb of Tehuti-hetep, tn 
which are depicted scenes relating to the agricul¬ 
tural and industrial operations which were carried 
ont on his estate. A series of painted limestone 
fragments, inscriptions, &c., from the tomb of 
Tehuti-nekht, a governor of the nome Hermopo¬ 
lites in Upper Egypt in the XHth Dynasty; about 
b.o. 2500. The above objects are from El-bersheh. 
Limestone fragment, inscribed with the name of 
tiie city of Bab; from Tell Baklieh in Upper 
Egypt. A fine bronze figure of the cat-headed 
goddess Bast standing, with four kittens upon a 
pedestal; in the left hand the goddess holds an 
aegis, and in the right a sis'rum ; the lidts of the 
pedestal are inscribed with a dedication to the 

g eddess, and the eyes are of gold inlaid; tiis 
iteresting object is probiblv the work of the 
period between the XX iindsnd XXVIth Lynasties 
Presented by the Committee of the Egypt Expira¬ 
tion Fund. 


“Bronze figure plated with silver; found on 
the hill at the foot of Lebanon, near Tyre. Stone 
fragment with cartouche of Nekau. King of Egypt, 
b c., 612. Archaic stone head. Presented by Bii 
A. Wollaston Franks. 

“ Blue painted terra-cotta inhabit figure. 
Presented by John Ward, Esq. 

“A rectangular slab of alabaster, 11J by 11 
inches, with figures of three men in relief, being 
part of one of the bas-reliefs representing the 
building of the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh, 
now in the Bnti-h Museum. Presented by F. 
Whelan, Esq. 

“A Babylonian duck-weight. Presented by 
Alfred Holland, Esq. 

“ A collection of paper * squeezes ’ of Ethiopic, 
Himyaritic, and other inscriptions. Presented by 
J. Theodore Bent, Eiq." 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Among the additions to the department of prints 
and drawings in the British Museum during the 
past year, we may specially mention a finished 
cartoon in black chalk, pricked for transfer to 
canvas of “ The Virgin and Child,” which is 
attributed to Baphael. This is the celebrated 
cartoon formerly in the possession of J. B. 
Ceooomani, at Perugia. A picture correspond- 
ing to it, once in the Orleans Gallery and now 
in England, is known from the names of its 
later possessors as the Hope, Bogers, or 
Mackintosh Madonna. Another important ac¬ 
quisition is a copy, attributed to F. Zucchero, 
of Holbein’s “The Triumph of Poverty,” the 
celebrated lost picture executed for the steel¬ 
yard of the Hanse merchants in Thames-street. 
It is outlined in black with a brush, tinted 
with body oolour, and heightened with white. 
It was formerly in the collection of Sir Peter 
Lely. 

Me. Joseph Pennell, has prepared for 
publication, with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the 
course of lectures he delivered at University 
College during the winter of 1894-95, as 
lecturer on illustration at the Slade School. 


The lectures deal with the art of illustration in 
all its branches, the methods of work in all 
mediums, the training of an illustrator, print¬ 
ing in books, magazines, and newspapers. 
The book is mainly intended as a text-book for 
the use of art students and art Schools. 

The September issue of the Artist (Constable) 
will be devoted mainly to a record and review 
of the national competition of Schools of Art, 
and the exhibition of the successful drawings 
now being held at South Kensington. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in 
a few days the first monthly part of an 
entirely new album of views of London and 
its environs, under the title of The Queen's 
London, dedicated by permission to Her 
Majesty. The work has taken many months 
to prepare, and each part will contain thirty- 
two pages of pictures, with descriptive text. 

At a recent meeting of the Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Philippe Berger submitted a 
report on the excavations made by M. E. 
Gautier to determine the site of the ancient 
Kadesh. Two spots in the valley of the Orontes 
contest the possession of this city : the tumulus 
which nows bears the name of Tell Neby 
Mindoh, on the spurs of Lebanon, near the 
lake of Homs : and an island situated in the 
middle of this lake. M. Gautier commenced on 
the lake of Homs. He carried with him two 
boats that were capable of being taken to 
pieces, established himself in the island, and 
explored the tumulus which occupies the 
centre of it. Unfortunately, the results were 
negative, leading only to the conclusion that 
Kadesh was not built on the present site of the 
lake of Homs. But M. Gautier’s excavations 
resulted in bis discovering in the island traces 
of a series of buildings, one above the other, 
going back from the Byzantine epoch to the 
neolithic age; passing through the Graeco- 
Phoenician period, marked by walls of elaborate 
construction, and the age of bronze, which has 
left in evidence an entire series of tombs, con¬ 
taining numerous instruments of great interest. 
M. Berger further made mention of the exca¬ 
vations undertaken this year in Egypt by 
M. Gautier, which resulted in the discovery 
in one hiding-place of ten statues of the same 
prinoe. 

We quote the following from the New York 

Nation : 

“The two fellowships in classical archaeology 
offered for the year 1895-96 by the American 
School of Clarsicil Studies at Athens have just 
been awarded. The successful applicants were 
Frank 0. Babbitt, A.B. (1890) and Ph.D. (1895) 
at Harvard, and Herbert F. de Oou, A.B. (1888) 
and A.M. (1890) at the University of Michigan. 
Mr De Cou was a student at the School at Athens 
in 1891-92, and for the last three j ears has been 
an instructor in the University of Michigan. 
These fellowships, each of the value of 600 dollars, 
were awarded by a special committee, on the basis 
of such written ev deuce of fitness as the Candi¬ 
da'es were able to furnish. There were reventren 
applicants, two of them women. These candidates 
had taken their first degree at thirteen diffennt 
American oollf ges ; four had received the degree of 
Doctor of Phuosopby by examination; six had 
studied abroad. Fifteen were teachers, five bolding 
the rank of professor orassis’antprofessor. Twenty- 
four fellowships or scholarships had been held by 
them. Their studies had been catried on in 
twenty-one different colleges and universities, five 
in Germany included. Three applicants had 
previously been students at the School at Athens 
All the applicants, except four, had done giaduate 
work in some university of good reputation. In 
1896-97, and thereafter, the fellowships in the 
gift of the managing committee of the School at 
Athens will be awarded by competitive examina¬ 
tion. The examination will be held, about the 
middle of May, at different colleges in this country, 
at Athens, and in northern Europe.” 


MU8IC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Applied Form: a Sequel to “ Musical Form.” 

By Ebenezer Prout. (Augener.) 

Prof. Prout’s new book may be described as 
in rondo form. “The masterpieoes of musical 
literature are better than the best text-books ”— 
such is the opening theme, which is repeated 
throughout the volume like the “chorus” or 
refrain of the old French Rondeau. But, one 
must add, they are only the best text-books to 
those who know how to study them. Now, 
that special art our author has attempted to 
teach in the series of educational books which 
he has written. And not only has he shown 
the way, but, by patiently plodding through 
the works of many masters (of the hard labour 
for eighteen months involved in his researches 
the author gives one or two characteristic 
specimens in his Prefaoe), he has saved students 
both time and trouble. 

The present volume is not a whit behind the 
preceding ones in skilful analysis and clear 
exposition. But before noticing a few points 
in it let us turn to the Preface, that part of a 
book to which so few pay any heed; aad yet 
such introductory portion often contains matter 
of interest. In the volume under notioe, for 
instance, we find our author retracting 
an opinion which he had “long held and 
taught.” He formerly considered that Sonata 
Form was binary ; “ closer investigation, how¬ 
ever, convinced him that it was more accurate 
to regard such form as ternary.” A frank 
acknowledgment of this kind is rare: the 
natural pride of man leads him rather to hold 
fast to a theory which he has onoe promul¬ 
gated — frequently, in inverse proportion to 
its soundness. Our author gives reasons for 
his new faith; and we quite agree with him 
that the term “binary,” however suitable 
at one time to Sonata Form, is no longer 
so. Yet, notwithstanding his frankness, the 
mode of bis conversion does not quite 
satisfy us. Something, he tells ns, was 
“added,” which changed the form from 
binary to ternary. Now we know that in 
music, as in nature generally, one form is 
gradually evolved from another; the term 
“ added ” seems, therefore, scarcely appro¬ 
priate. Then, again, in his earlier work Prof. 
Prout used the term “ternary” for a special 
kind of movement; and as the one in Sonata 
Form differs considerably in character from it, 
especially in the middle section—the very one 
causing the change of term—he now has to 
speak of Sonata Form as a “modified” 
ternary. The term “ binary ” means merely in 
two parts; and it seems a pity that “ ternary ” 
could not have been used in a similar sense. 
Until musicians agree as to the exact use and 
meaning of terms — but of that we see no 
immediate prospect—confusion more or lees 
great seems inevitable. In bis Musical Form, 
Prof. Prout himself says: “It is an un¬ 
fortunate thing that great difference exists 
among theorists as to the nomenclature of the 
different musical forms.” 

In chapter vii. we find our author modi¬ 
fying another statement which he had made 
in his previous volume. He there laid down 
the rule that in a musical sentence “ the 
accented bars were those in which the cadenoes 
occurred.” One of his examples from Beethoven 
shows, however, cadences in unaccented bars. 
Hence he now admits that there are exceptions 
to that rule. In 1893, reviewing bis Musical 
Form, we referred to this very matter, and 
refused to regard the rule, for which Prof. 
Prout acknowledged that he was indebted to 
Dr. Hugo Biemann, as of universal 
application. 
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Uw practice of composing at the piano is 
strongly deprecated. The author is aware 
“ that some eminent oomposers, notably 
Meyerbeer, were in the habit of doing this ”; 
tat, he adds, " that fact proves nothing in its 
favour.” Why is Meyerbeer alone named P 
Gould not the same be said of Beethoven, and 
even of Wagner ? We cannot see any partkralar 
harm in the practioe; and we fancy that most, 
if not all, of the great oomposers have done so. 
It seems to ns that students should merely be 
warned not to get into the habit of writing at 
the piano, so that they are unable to note down 
their thoughts away from it. Beethoven oould 
compose in his room before his instrument; 
tat ne oould also shape his thoughts in the 
fields or by the running brook. 

In speaking of the development section of a 
Sonata, reference is made to the occasional 
introduction of episodical matter—that is, of 
natter not evolved from the thematic material 
of the exposition. As one illustration, the 
middle section of Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
(Op. 14, No. 1) is given. It may be interesting 
to note that under a sketch of the opening of 
that section the composer wrote: Ohne dot 


When the author commenced his volume, it 
was his inten t ion to devote more space than 
he has actually done to the subject of vocal 
music. But an going into the matter, he found 
that to carry out ms intentions nothing less 
than a “ complete history of the rise ana pro¬ 
gress of vocal music ” would be necessary. So 
he has confined himself to a few general hints; 
sad students must wait patiently until the 
busy author finds time to write such a work. 
So many illustrations in Applied Form are 
taken from the pianoforte works of the masters, 
that an early chapter is devoted to "Piano¬ 
forte Writing,” which some day may possibly 
he expanded into a volume. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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- PRO MILOBB. Edited by F. H. Colson, M.A. 2s. fid. 

EUTROPIUB. — BOOKS I., IL With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wklch, M.A.. and 
c. G. D ptfibl p, M.A. la. 6d. 

HORACE.—THE ODB8. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A. 5s. 

-v™* N0fcfi8 ftnd Vocabulary by T. E. Paok, M.A. BOOK II., Is. fid. 

- BPODBS.' Edited by T. E. Pig*. M.A. 2s. 

- E PISTL ES, Edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 5s. 

JUVENAL —THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. Q. Haxdt, M.A. 5s. 

LIVY.-BO OK T . With Notes and Vocabulary. ByM. Altokd. Is. 6d. 

- Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. K. 

OVID. — HEBOIDUM EPISTULE XIII. Edited by E. S. Shtjckbubgh, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
PHrEDRUS. Completo Text, with Notes and Vocabulary. By Her. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

TACITUS.—THE HISTORIES, m.— V. Edited by A. D. Godlkt, M.A. 3s. 8d. 
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Edited by the Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A. 
the Rev. W. Guxion Rutherford, M.A , LL.D. 


by S. Q. Owen, M.A. la fid. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK iCOURBE 

LL.D., Head Master of Westminster. 

FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By 

ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX. 2 a. Together, 3a Od. 

EASY EXERCISES In GREEK ACCIDENCK By H. G. Underhill, M.A. 2s. 
SECOND GREBK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Heard, M.A. 2s. fid. 

EASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. Nall. M.A. 

EURIPIDES.—IPHIGEVIA in AUL18. Edited by E. B. England, Litt.D. 7s. fid. 

-ALCESTIfl. Edited by Mortimrr Lamson Earlr. 3s. fid. 

- ION. Edited by M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2s. Od. 

-ISSPJvS 1 : w * th Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. Is. Od. 

— Notes ftnd Vocabulary by Revs. J. Bond and A. 8. Walpole. Is.fid. 
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THUCYDIDES.—BOO K V II. Edited by E. C. March ant, M.A. 3s. Oil. 

-BOOKS VI. and VII Edited by tho Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. fid. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. A. Wells. 

- -BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. Walpolr, M.A. Is. fid. 

- - 2995 J;- With NotC8 Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. Is. fid. 

-yn. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. Is. Od. 

-(EOONOMICU3. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt.D. 6s. 

ENQLI8H LITERATURE. 

BACON.—BS8AYS. Edited by F. G. Selby, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. fid. 

GOLDSMITH—THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by Professor Masson. Is. 

-MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by Professor Masson. 3s. fid. 

MILTON.- PA B A D I8E LOST. BOOK IIL Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

M. M ACM ILL AX, B.A. f/*» ZAn tuvjt. 

SCOTT.-THE LAY Of the LAST MINSTREL. ---- J - ^ 


M. Mac m illan. B.A. _ 

THE LAY Of tho LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. 
Stuart, M.A., and E. II. Elliott, B.A. 2a—CANTOS. IV.—VI., Is. 3d. J 


-THE LAY Of the LAST MIN8TREL. 

- MARMION. By F. T. Palo rave. Ip. 

-MARMION. With Introduction, copious Notes, and Map. 

B.A. 3a : eewed, 2 k 6d. 

BHAKKBPBARE With Introduction and Notes. By K. Dkightov. 


Edited by Fsaucis Tubhek Pai.ohave. Is. 

By Michael Macmillax, 


HENRY Y. Is. 9d. 

RICHARD ir. Is. 9d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Is. 9d. 
HENRY IV. Parte I. and n. 

each ; sewed, 2 s each. 

A PRIMES of SHAKESPEARE. 


2s. Od. 


OORIOLASUS. 2s. Od.; sewed, 2s. 

MIDSUMMER BIGHTS DREAM. ls.Bd. 
MAOBBTH. (s. 9d. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. 2s. 


By. Prof. Dowuiit. Is. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

MBRIMBE.—OOLOMBA. Edited by G. E. Fahhacht. 2s. 

HOUBRE.—L’AVARB. Edited by L. M. Mokiaktt, M.A. Is. 

-LBS FEMMES 8AVANTES. Edited by G. E. Fashacht. Is. 

-— LB MISANTHROPE. With Introduction and Notes. By G. E. Fashacht. Is. 
80UVESTRB.—LB SERF. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. Bibthox, B.A, Is. 6d. 

- LB CHEVRIBR de LORRAINE. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. Bektkox, 

B.A. le. Set 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fashacht. FIRBT 
YEAR, la. Supplementary Exorcises to First Year, Is. SECOND YEAR, 2s. THIRD YEAR, 
2s. 6d.—KEYS, 4a. 6d. each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the Sami. FIRST YEAR, 

2s. 8d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. ad. ’ 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. Od. 
Part II., as—KEY, as. net. 

A FRE NCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By the Saks. Part I. [Shortly. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. Alfrkd 

Elwall and Gustavs Masson. 39. Od. 


FRENCH AND QERMAN-«*»<f«wd). 

HAUFF.—DAB WIRT8HAUB im SPESBART. Edited by G. E. Fashacht. 3s. 

MACMILLAN’S FR00BB88IVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. B. Fashacht. FIRST 
YEAR. Is. fid. SECOND YEAR, 3s fid—KEYS, 4s. fid. each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE OERMAN READERS. By the Sami. FIRST YEAR, 

MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Sami. Parti., 2a.6d.-KEY, 4e. 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS OERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Whititt and 

A. H. Edobis. St—GERMAN-ENGLIBH. 3s. fid. 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. C. Smith, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HI8TORY. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gohhii, M.A. 3s. 

A SHORT OROGRAPHY Of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Johx Riohaid Gun, LL.D. 

and A. S. (Irkeh. With Maps. 3a fid. 

GEOGRAPHY Of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Guru. Is. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Baitholomiw. Is. 

CLASS-BOOK Of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clash. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2a. 

0LA8B-B00K Of GENERAL OROGRAPHY. By H. R. Mill. 3a. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY Of BUROPE. By J. Simi, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY Of the BRITISH COLONIES. By Gioigi M. Dawsoh. 

LL.D., and A. Sutherland, M.A. St. 

A HISTORY Of ROME to the BATTLE Of ACTIUM. By B. S. Shpcebuigh, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
A PRIMER of the HISTORY Of GREECE. By C. A. Ft m, M.A. Is. 

A PRIMER of the HI8TORY Of ROME By Bishop Cisightoi, D.D. Is. 

A HISTORY Of ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By A. B. Booklet. 3s. 

HISTORY Of ENGLAND. By Edith Thompsoh. 2s. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 

A CLASS-BOOK Of the CATECBISM of the CHURCH Of ENGLAND. By Rev. 

G. F. Maclkar, D.D. Is. fid. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM Of the CHURCH Of ENGLAND. B 

Kev. G. F. Macleak, D.D. 6 d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK Of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 
P. I’boctfr and Rev. O. F. Macucaa, D.D. 2a.fid. 

ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Her. J. Bonn, 

M A. 2*. fid. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the 0RBBD8. By Bev. G. F. Maclxah, D.D. 3s. ed. 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLBS. Tha Greek Text, with Notes by T. E. Past, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
-THE AUTHORISED VERSION, with Notes by T. E. Paul, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 

ABITHHBTIC for SOHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. Now Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 18 *H. 4s. fid. 

ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. By J. Brooksmitii, M.A. 4s. 6d.- 

KEY, I Oh. Cd. 

ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. By J. and E. J. Brooksmith. Is. fid.-KEV, 6s. Cd. 

A TBXT-BOOK Of EUCLID'S ELLMENT8. Including Alternative Proofs, with Additional 
Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. By H. 8. Hall, M.A ..and F. H. Stkvexs, M.A., 
Masters of the Military Side. Clifton College. BOOKS I.-VI. and XI.. 4*. 6d.; BOOK I.. la. ; 
BOOKS I. and II., Is. fid.; BOOKS I.-III.,2e. fid. ; BOOKS I.—IV., 34. : BOOKS IL and III.. 2 *. ; 
BOOKS III. and IV , 2 *.: BOOKS Ilf —VI.. 3s.; BOOKS V., VI., and XI.. 2s. fid.; BOOK XI., is. 
-KEY to I.-VI and XL, 8s. fid.; KEY to I.-IV., 6». lid.; KEY to VI. andXI., 3s. fid. 

THE ELEMENTS Of EUCLID. By I. Todhuxtkr, F.R.S. 3s. Cd. BOOKS I. and II., Is. 
-KEY, «». fid. 

FIRST STEP In BUOLID. By J. G. Bkabshaw. Is. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA By Chaxlxs Smith, M.A . Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 4s. fid.—KEY, 10 *l fla. 

ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By J. Abbot Jarman. 2b.; with Answers, 2s. fid. 
ALGEBRAICAL BXBRCI8E8. Progressively Arranged. By Rev. C. A. Jokes, and C. H. 
Cubyxe, M.A , late Mathematical Masters at Westminster School. 2s. fid.—KEY. By the Rev. >V 
Failks, M.A. 7s, fid. 

By II. S. HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 

ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s. ; with Answers, 2s. fid. 

ELBMBBTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 3s. fid. ; with Answers, 4e. Cd. ; Answers, Is. 

-KEY, 8i. ud. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany “Ele- 

mentary Algebra." Revised. 2«. fid. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition. 7s. fid.—KEY, 10s. fid. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4b. Od.-KEY, 8e. 6d. 

By the Roy. J. & LOCK. M.A. 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNER8, aa far as the Solution of Triangles. Third 

Edition. 2 *. Od -KEV, U ed. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGOkOMETRY. Sixth Edition. 4e. 6d.—KEY, 8s. fld. 

HIGHER TRIGONOM6TRY. Fifth Edition. 4e. 6d. Both Parts complete in 1 vol., 7a. 6d. 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Parti. Mxohihics or Souns. 2s.dd. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. Third Edition. Ss. 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Third EdiUon. Ss. 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS and STATICS. 6s. ad. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS Of PARTICLES and SOLIDS. By W. M. Hicxs, M.A. 
PRACTICAL'LESIONS in PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By A. Eim., M.A. 5s. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

THE GRAMMAR Of WOOD-WORK. By Waltxk E. Dxoxxdoh, Head Instructor i, 

Wood-Work at the Whitochaitel Craft School. 3a. ; sewed, 2e. 

ELEMENT* of HANDICRAFT and DESIGN. By W. A. S. Bf.hso*. M.A. 6s. net. 
DRAWING and DESIGN: a Claes Text-Book for Beginners. By K. R. Tatloi. 2 b. od 
LEAD WORK: Old and Ornamental, and for the most part English. By w. b 

Lktharv. 4a ed. net. 

A PRIMER of HYGIENE. By E. S. Rstholds, M.D. Is. 

A PRIMER of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By E. A. Baxhxtt and H. 0.0’Niiu.. Is. 
DRESSMAKING: a Manual for Teaohers. By Mrs. Hihst Gxihvsm.. is. 
NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, and CUTTING OUT. With Methods of Teaching, b 

£. Rose year. Third Edition, lia. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MS8. carefully and promptly 
by Rat»b 4 Co.. Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Private room for diotation. Highest refereecea 

CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 00., 17, Soho Shuars. 

DAEDEKER’S & BADDELKTS 

M-J TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

5tf fully detailed Catalogue sent poet free on application. 
DULAU 4 CO., 87, Soho Shuars, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

I mpor ters of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATALOGUE8 pott/re* on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

S applies all Foreign Booh and Pmiodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogue* on application. 

J[ DISTINGUISHED DUTCH 

PHILOLOGIST (Lift. hum. doctor) well ac¬ 
quainted with the English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Danish Languages, would 
ACCEPT a SITUATION in ENGLAND as 
-UTOR in a FAMILY, or as ERIVATE SECRE¬ 
TARY, CORRESPONDENT, TRANSLATOR, #e. 
—Please address G. B., eare of Messrs, Lttzae f Co., 
46, Gut t Russell Street, Ltndon. 


Chancellor—HU Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D. 
Uoctor—The Mort Honourable tho MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T., LL.D. 

Principal—JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 

OPENING OF SESSION 1S9S-0C. 

UNITED COLLEGE. 

This College will be formally opened on TUESDAY. 8th October, 
and the WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, 9th 

OCTOHXR. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the Exami¬ 
nations for Bursaries are oomblned, will oommencc on 27th SEP¬ 
TEMBER. Schedule* of admission will be supplied by the Sccretart 
up to 20th September. 

There are forty-six Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from £40 to 
£5 lrts. Of these thirty-one are tenable by men only, thirteen (of 
which seven are restricted to Medical Students) by women only, and 
two (the Berry Bursaries of £40 each) by either men or women. 

In the course of tho session eight Scholarships will be competed for, 
five of which are open to both sexes. Tney range in value from £100 
to £35. 

ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 

This College will be OPENED on TUESDAY. 29th Octobxe. The 
Examinations for Bursaries will be held on 25th and 26th October. 
InUmatioD of candidature is not necessary. There are seven com¬ 
petitive Bursaries vacant, ranging in vnlne from £40 to £7. At the 
close of the session two Scholarships of £100 each, and one of £21 will 
be open to competition. _ 


The Classes in the University are open to students of both sexes, and 
include Latin, Greek. English, French, Hebrew, Syriac, Logic, and 
Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics, Natnr&l 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Systematic 
Theology, Biblical Criticism ana Church History. 

Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degree*, Ac., will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVER8ITY, published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood 4 Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 
2 a 0 d.; by post, 2 s. lid. 

A general Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well os de¬ 
tailed information regarding any department of the University, may 
be had on application to 

„ , . J. Maitland Anderson, Secretary. 

University of St. Andrews, 

26th August, 1896. 


TTNIYEE8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and M ONMO UTHSHIRE. 

Tho THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY. 
October 7tu, 1895. Tho College Prospectus, containing a detailed 
account of the Clasttss in the Faculties of Arts and Scienoe, in the 


LL, K.T., LL.D. NEWPORT INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 

f h'utr K T TiDD The GOVERNING BODY of the alwvc Schools are prepared to 
. ’ receivo APPLICATIONS for the appointments of HEAD MASTER 

• A., LL.D. and HEAD MISTRESS of the Boys' ami Girls' Schools respectively. 

Tho Head Master must be a Graduate of one of tho Universities of 
the United Kingdom, and tbe salary paid will be £200 per annum and 
' “ a capitation fee of £2 per year per scholar. Accommodation 140 

The Head Mistress must cither be a Graduate or hold a Diploma or 
Certificate of one of the Universities equal in value to a degree. 

ISDAY. 8th October, The salary paid will be £150 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 
WEDNESDAY, 9th per year per scholar. Accommodition loo. 

Preference will be given in both appointments to those possessing 
b which the Exami- previous teaching exj>erionee. 

nencc on 27th SEP- The appointment will be made in accordance with the Charity 
led by the Skckktart CommiMioner.' Schomc, by b.r M,j.-«tr in Council on 

23rd November, 1893, copies of which can be obta'ned (price 6d.) at 
n value from £40 to Messrs. Christophers 4 Son and Messrs. Mullock 4 Sons, stationers, 
n only thirteen (of Newport. 

by women only, and Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experbnee, aoeom- 
in or women. named by copies of testimonials, and endorsed “Head Master" and 

rill be competed for *’ Head Mistress" respectively, must be sent to my office not !ater than 
> in value from £100 the 21 st day of September, 1805. 

Dated this 17th day of August. 1895. 

Albeit A. Nkwma*, Town Clerk, 

59th Octomx. The xud Clor* to the Governing Body. 

;h and 26th October. ~ ' 1 —• 

SaWer"**® UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

i, and one of £21 will - 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY.i 

its of both sexes, and The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Profees^r 
r, Syriac. Logic, and W. F. R. WELDON, F.RS., COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
athematics. Natural October 3rd, at 1 p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
rsiology, Systematic the requirements of Students reading for auy of the Examinations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, apply to 

J. M. IIoHsnrnou, M A.. Secretary, 
rolara respecting the- - 

?SBSSkh Messrs T HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

it, Edinburgh, price X NEWCASTLE UPON-TYNE. 

Session, as well os do- The College forms part of the University of Durham, ami the Univer- 
the University, may sitv Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Scienoe. 
rDERSON, Secretary. complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Laq- 

- ^RcetJential Uostcis for Men and for Women Students are attached 

of SOUTH ^The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1895. 
r jj Full particulars of the University Curricula in Scicuce and Letters 

will be found in the Calendar (price Is.). Prospectus on application to 
in avd a v the Secretary. 


wiubm itu, iufl vxmege iToepecMis, containing a aeiaiieu -w-vTiTAntr ttattciti ortrtAAr fr\ ttjt On 

account of the Claaws in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the T)RI0RY HOUfeE SCHOOL (GIRLS), 

for th ® ’ frainlng L 87, Clapton Common, N.E. Principal-Miss A. B. ANDERTON, 
of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. _ _ _ ti a i i if tpii ap.i.m am term will i:ii\imf.N'iik MiiMiay. 


of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Special Prospectuses of the School of Mining, tho Medical School, 
and the Training Sohool of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to lie offered for Com¬ 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

ABEJtDARE HALL. 

This Hall of Reeidenoe for Women Students is under the superin¬ 
tendence of Miss Hcrluatt (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

J. A. J ekk. 158, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University Col lego, Cardiff, 

July 19th, 1895. 


B.A. (bond.). MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, 

gmBIBM 16._ 

PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, Clapton 

L Common, N.E.—HOWARD ANDERTON and W. STANLEY 
ANDERTON, B.A. (Lond ), TRAIN and EDUCATE BOYS, the pou* 
of Gentlemen. The School is healthily situated, facing Clapton 
Common. Playing Field. The-MICHAELMAS TERM will COM- 
MENCE MONDAY, September 16. 


, September 16. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 

NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 

South Kensington, 8.W. 

Vlsitors-W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. ; F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S. 

Principal—JOHN C. L. 8PARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 1895-96, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2nd. Art Classes in connection with tho Training School are 
onen to the Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament 
and tho Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com¬ 
position. and include the Study of Plants and Flowors, the Painting of 
Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the 
Figure. 

Candidates for admission who hare not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the School on September 24th and 
October 8th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p m. on both days, and on sub¬ 
sequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals during the Sesuon. 

Application for further information may be made in writing to the 


Application for further information may be made in writing to the 
8ecretary. Department of Science and Art, S.W.: or, on and after 
October 2nd, personally to the Reoibtrar, at tho School, Exhibition 
Rood, S.W. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

fjy HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND 8ES8T0N of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on tho 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on tho 1 st OCTOBER, 1895. 

The classes prepare for tho following ProfessionsCliemistiy. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, 
Textilo Industries, Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees arc also con¬ 
ferred in the Faculties of Arts. Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of tho above may be had from the Reoistrar. 

T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public 8chool, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, 4c., oa 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per enuum (Sons of Cleniy- 
men, £60): Day Bovs. 21 guineas. Classical and Modem tides. 
—Rev. T. F. Hobso*, M A., Warden 


g EITI S H_M U S E U M. 

The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
Sxptkmbkk 2 nd, to THURSDAY, Skktembkr 5th, Inclusive. 

E. MarnnE TiioMrsow, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Mn§cum,27th An gust. 1895. _ 

9, IIART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

a/TB. GE0KGE BED WAY, formerly of 

llJL York Street, Covent Garden, aud late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul. Trench, TrObncr 4 Co., Limited, btgs to announce 
that ho will RESUME BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account upon OCTOBER 1st NEXT. He will be glad in the mean¬ 
time to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

\TEWSPAPEBS. MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

li 4c.—KINO, SELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12. Gough 8quare, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E C., 
have specially-built RoUry aud other fast Machines f«»r printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machine* for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-pagc Journals at oue operat ion. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Oifloes.free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph “Africanism, London. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK8. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and B00K8ELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
atten •<>»» o the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilitiee 
presented by their Branch House in Ixmdon for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own 6TANDARD PUBLICA* 
TION8, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. _ 

TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

■4 MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also recommended.—AddreM 
JJt. G. B. Srocata, 8 Lancaster Place, 8trand, W,0. 
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MPHARI1 RENTLEY & SON’S CASSELL & COMPANY’S MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
HIU1AKU HtNM.ti & oun a ANNOV ncekents. new books. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Costihts *0* SEPTEMBER, 1896. 

I. SOYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? Chaps. X.-XI. 

H. THE FUTURE EMPEROR-KING. j 

III. THE EXINGTON BANK. 

IV. MONTAIGNE. 

V. ROUNDEL. 

VL THE ISLAND of AFFLICTION. 

Vn. “BRAVA TORERAI” 

VHI. MUSICAL SANDS. 

IX. MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. , 

X. WITH THOMAS INGOLDSBY in KENT. * 

XI. RALPH RENTON, BACHELOR. 

XII. PAUL the ECCENTBIC. 

XIII. AN UNPAID GOVERNESS. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 

NOW BEADY. 

NOT COUNTING 

THE COST 

By “TASMA,” 

Author of “Unde Piper of Piper’s Hill,” 

“ In Her Earliest Youth,” Ac. 

In 3 yols., crown 8vo. 

" An original Mid moving story, which involves a serious 
point in the everlasting marriage question, hut avoids with 
skill, grace, and reasonableness all the repulsive and 
wearisome ‘problems’ of which novel readers and re¬ 
viewers are so heartily sick.”— World. 

NOW READY. i 

ANTHONY GRAEME. 

BY 

EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 

Author of “ The Vengeance of Medea," Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The style, tone, and construction of the novel aro all 
alike admirable, and we warmly compliment the author on 
having drawn one of the most genuinely exquisite heroines 
Amid the season’s gallery of character.”— Liberal. 

NOW READY. 

BEWITCHED. 

A LOVE STORY. 

By EMILY BENNETT. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

•• A charming little novel, a fanciful, extravagant love- 
story. We know it could not be true, but we wish it could, 
and this seems to us almost all a story-teller can desire as a 
result.”— World. _ 

NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. 

ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 

MY LADY NOBODY. By 

MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s 
Love.” 1“ one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 

READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 

A MONTH OF MADNESS. 

By HAROLD VALLINGS, 

Author of ” A Parson at Bay,” “ The Transgression of 
Terence Clancy," Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

BIchard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO r 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

In MONTHLY PARTS, price 6d. 

A Superb Artistic Album of Views , 
of London and its Environs, under ' 
the Title of 

THUS 

QUEEN’S LONDON. 

32 PAGES OF VIEWS IN EACH PAET. 
PART I. NO W READ Y. 

(To be completed in 12 Parts.) 

MR. STANLEY WEY- 
MAN’S New Work, ■ 
entitled FROM the 
MEMOIRS of a 
MINISTER of 
FRANCE, will be\ 
published September 2, 
price 6s. 

SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 6s. . 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN HORN. 

By FRANK STOCKTON, 
Author of “ Pomona’s Travels,” &c. 

AWHIRLASUNDER, 

by GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON, form¬ 
ing the New Volume 
of “ Cassell’s Pocket 
Library ,” is now ready, 
price Is. 4 d. 

THE CENTURYScTeNCE SERIES. 

EDITBD BY 

SIR HENRY E. ROSOOE, D.O.L., F.R S. 

READY OR UORDAY NEXT. 

JUSTUS von LIEBIG: his Life and Work 

By W. A. SHENSTONE, Lecturer on Chemistry in 
Clifton College. Trice 3s. 6d. 

3 THE HER80HEL8 and MODERN AS- 

TRONOMY. By Miss AGNES M. OLERKE, Author 
of “A Popular History of Astronomy during the 
10th Century,” &c. Price 3s. 6d. 

ALEE A D r PUBLISHED. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Deuteronomy. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. dark.) 
Pros. Driver’s Commentary on Deuter¬ 
onomy forms the first published volume of 
a projected series, entitled “The Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,’’ 
edited by the Professor himself, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Dr. Plummer, of Durham, and Dr. 
Briggs, of New Tork. So far as the list of 
promised contributions extends, America 
will be somewhat more largely represented 
than this country in the field of Cud Testa¬ 
ment criticism, while out of eleven New 
Testament books no fewer than eight have 
been assigned to British scholars, all of 
whom, without exception, seem to be 
Anglican clergymen. It may not un¬ 
reasonably be inferred that Hebrew litera¬ 
ture will be treated from a very advanced 
point of view, and the documents of early 
Christianity from a rather conservative one. 

It was a hap 
that led the 


s, or a happy chance, 
iitors to open their publica¬ 
tion with Deuteronomy. That book is the 
pivot on which the whole modem recon¬ 
struction of Hebrew literature and Hebrew 
history revolves. To maintain that the 
Second Law came from the lips of Moses, is 
to break with principles of evidenoe recog¬ 
nised as binding in every other scientific 
investigation. To assign this code to the 
reign of Joeiah or of his grandfather, is to 
break for good and all with tradition : to 
affirm at least implicitly that the prophets 
and priests of Judah, however excellent and 
conscientious they may have been, differed 
so widely from ourselves in their estimate of 
truthfulness as a virtue, that no statement 
about matters of fact emanating from their 
circle has in itself any claim on our belief. 
We may safely go on to argue from internal 
and external evidence that nearly the whole 
Levitical code is of still later origin than 
Deuteronomy, and that even the more 
primitive legislation of Exodus xx.-xxiii. is 
very far from going back to the time of 
Moses. But the narratives of the Penta¬ 
teuch ding closely about its laws, and can 
he assigned to no earlier dates, so that at 
last we are left with a series of documents 
most interesting and instructive as to the 
evolution of Hebrew religion from the ninth 
to the fifth century b.o., but affording next 
to no information as to the emigration of 
the Hebrews from Egypt, their wander¬ 
ings in the desert, and their conquest of 
Palestine. 

But Deuteronomy is not merely the central 
stratum of the Hexateuch, from which 


criticism works backwards and forwards to 
the primitive monotheism of Yahvist and 
EloMst on the one side, and the elaborated 
theocracy of the Priests’ Code on the other: 
it is also the central book of the Hebrew 
Bible, the great literary watershed that 
divides the stirring lyrics, the entrancing 
heroic legends of old Israel, the pure ethical 
inspirations of the first Prophets—Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Mi call—from the fanciful, 
artificial, formalistic productions of that 
later Judaism which, contented with politi¬ 
cal vassalage, centres all its affections and 
hopes in the Temple of Jerusalem. To 
understand Jeremiah, we must take into 
account the deep Deuteronomio tinge with 
which his thought and language are 
ooloured; to read Judges and Kings—but 
for the authority of Prof. Driver one 
might add Samuel—as they were originally 
oomposed, we must dear them from the 
Deuteronomio interpolations that radiate 
like lava-dikes from the volcanio summit of 
Hilkiah’s denunciatory code. 

Nor is this all. The law-bookfound in the 
Temple is the oldest canonical Scripture, the 
very foundation-stone of our whole Bible 
considered as a revelation of infallible truth, 
From the reoorded circumstances of its 

C 'llication, we gather that, until then, no 
k was reoognised as an authoritative 
guide of faith and oonduot, an unquestion¬ 
able expression of the divine will. Neither, 
apparently, did the living voice of Judah’s 
teachers command its respect. Yainly did 
the prophet put himself forward as Yahve’s 
spokesman; vainly did the priest claim to 
represent the pure Mosaio tradition; neither 
the suras of the one nor the tdroth of the 
other could save a single child from the fires 
of Moleoh nor a single maiden from the 
groves of Asherah. Yet the words of truth 
and righteousness, powerless in themselves, 
were no sooner represented as coming from 
the lips of Moses than they commanded 
universal assent. Such a precedent was too 
instructive to be neglected. Succeeding 
legislators followed the example of the 
Deuteronomist: in time the whole Penta- 


considering the drift of recent criticism on 
the lyric portions of Hebrew literature, 
must be taken as merely provisional. Prof. 
Driver has not thought fit to discuss a 
theory reoently put forward by the great 
Jewish philologist Steinthal, according to 
which the Deuteronomic code was made up 
by the superimposition of various versions 
of the same laws drawn up in not very 
dissimilar phraseology. Nor has he noticed 
Kittel’s theory that J. and E. were not yet 


tench crystallised round his code, and round 
the Pentateuch the whole body of canonical 
Hebrew Scriptures, to which the Christian 
Church added another body of sacred litera¬ 
ture with the same claim to supernatural 
authority. Thus, in studying Deuteronomy, 
we have a unique opportunity of surprising 
revelation at the moment of its birth. 

In an admirable introduction, extending to 
nearly a hundred pages, Prof. Driver sets 
forth the reasons for assigning to the 
Deuteronomic code that date which has 
been assumed as demonstrated in the fore¬ 
going observations, and the Commentary 
ords him abundant opportunities for 
drawing attention to the evidenoe pointing 
in that direction. As regards the composi¬ 
tion of the Book itself, he agrees with 
Kuenen as against Wellhausen in assigning 
the second preamble (chaps, v.-xii.) to the 
original Deuteronomist, and even seems 
inclined, against Kuenen, to claim the first 
preamble (most of chaps, i.-iv) for the 
same author. He hints at a date not earlier 
than Ezekiel for the Song of Moses, but 
would apparently throw back the Blessing 
to the age of Jeroboam I.—a view which 


united in a single document when the 
Deuteronomist oompiled his narrative of the 
wanderings in the desert. 

Although framed with due regard to the 
needs of the non-Hebraist, Prof. Driver’s 
Commentary will, I think, be found most 
helpful by the Hebraist reader. An im¬ 
mense store of historical and geographical 
learning is lavished on every passage that 
seems in the slightest degree to invite its 
aid. But, after all, this is but a ploughing 
of the sand in the case of a writer whose 
history and geography are so purely ideal 
as the Deutoronomist’s; while his style is 
so clear as rarely to need any elucidation of 
the meaning intended to be understood. As 
oompared with the earlier code preserved in 
Exodus, his legislation shows a distinct 
advance in humanity, sometimes associated 
with a singular want of good sense. What¬ 
ever might be said for the prohibition of 
usury between Israelites, the remission of 
debts every seventh year—which Prof. 
Driver inclines to interpret as an absolute 
extinction, not a mere suspension of the 
creditor’s claim—could only operate to the 
irejudice of the needy borrower; and, in 
its consequences were found to be so 
mischievous that the Rabbi Hillel instituted 
a provision allowing lenders to contract 
themselves out of it (p. 180). Nor does the 
sentimentalism of the pseudo-Moses exclude 
on occasions a spirit of the most savage 
ferocity. Canaanite cities taken by the 
Israelites are to be Mrem : that is to say, 
every man, woman, and child in them is to 
be massacred. In fact, they are to be 
treated as the inmates of a British mission 
were recently treated by the Chinese 
“Vegetarians.” It matters nothing that 
the Oanaanites were never actually so 
treated, but on the contrary were peace¬ 
fully incor por ated with their monotheistic 
invaders. We are here concerned, not with 
what was really done, but with what the 
Deuteronomist would have wished his 
ancestors to do. When a city outside the 
confines of Palestine is attacked—for all the 
legislator says, without its having given any 
provocation—its inhabitants are, in true 
Moha mm edan style, to be offered their 
choice between tribute and the sword. 
Should they be patriotic enough to resist, 
and their resistance prove ineffectual, the 
women and children are to be enslaved and 
every adult male put to the sword. What 
excites our just horror when done by Athens 
to Melos is imposed as a religious duty on 
the people of God. Prof. Dnver pleads in 
extenuation that worse cruelties were 
practised by the Assyrians and other 
barbarous nations (p. 239). But he does 
not maintain that they tortured their 
prisoners by order of Assur or Merodach; 
and the Assyrian custom of deporting the 
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conquered populations seems to show that 
as a role the adult males were spared. In 
view of the doom passed on the inhabitants 
of a besieged city, the prohibition to cut 
down its fruit-trees seems dictated by pru¬ 
dence rather than humanity: they were 
reserved for the use of the conquerors. 

Worse than the treatment of foreign 
enemies is that prescribed for religious 
dissidents at home. Should your children 
or the “ wife of your bosom ” propose to 
serve other gods, you are (presumably) to 
inform the magistrates, and to aid in 
stoning the innovators to death. If a whole 
city lapses from the true faith it is to be 
hirem —the children and even the cattle 
are to be slaughtered, in order, as the 
writer adds, with ghastly Semitic sancti¬ 
moniousness, “that xahve may show thee 
mercy, and have compassion upon thee, and 
multiply thee ” (chap. xiii.). 

I cannot agree with Prof. Driver in 
holding that the excellent Deuteronomist 
rule against extending the punishment of a 
criminal to his innocent family “doesnot 
conflict with the teaching of ” the Second 
Commandment. He maintains that the 
children “ suffer, not because they are guilty 
of their fathers’ sins, but because by the 
self-acting operation of natural laws their 
fathers’ sins entail disgrace or misfortune 
upon them” (p. 277). This is to 

read modem ideas into ancient codes. 
Such a phrase as “ the self-acting opera¬ 
tion of natural laws” would have been 
meaningless to a Semite of the seventh 
century b.o. ; nor does it seem likely that 
“disgrace ormisfortune” especially attached 
themselves to the children of idolatrous 
Israelites — HezeMah and Josiah rather 
prove the contrary; and this particular 
sanction is attached to the law against 
idolatry, not to those against theft and 
murder. Clearly the Decalogue means that 
idolaters are to be punished by a direct and 
miraculous exercise of Divine power, such as 
we find described at length in Deuteronomy 
xxviii., and that the same vengeance is to 
pursue their innocent descendants. Treason 
against a mortal king seems to have been 
originally treated on the same principle. 
But man became moralised more quickly 
than the god whom he had made in the 
image of his own despots; and so the 
principle of strict individual responsibility, 
applied to human law by the Deuter¬ 
onomist, was first extended to Divine law 
by Ezekiel. 

Although not peculiar to the Deuter¬ 
onomist, the curious taboo against seething 
a kid in its mother’s milk calls for a word of 
comment. Prof. Driver thinks that “ the 
prohibition may have been aimed against 
the practice of using milk thus prepared as 
a charm for rendering fields and orchards 
more productive” (p. 166). I venture to 
think that a more probable explanation is 
suggested by an inscription on a funereal 
tablet recently found at Sybaris, in which 
the dead person is saluted as having be¬ 
come a god instead of a man, “ a kid that 
has fallen into the milk” (0cos eycVov i( 
AvOpumav. Ipufrot it yaka ifn-erts, Rohde, 
Psyche, p. 512). The forbidden operation 
would be symbolical of the deification of a 
deceased ancestor; and just this, according 


to Stade, was the old religion of the Beni- 
Israel which Mosaism was particularly bent 
on extirpating. 

A. W. Bknn. 


England under the Tudor*. Yol. I., King 
Henry YII. (1485-1509). By Dr. Wilhelm 
Busch. Translated by Alice M. Todd, 
with an Introduction by James Gairdner. 
(Innee.) 

The period of the Tudors is certainly one of 
the most important and critical in English 
history, and yet it cannot be said that it has 
been happy in its historians. The case is, 
indeed, in some respects, worse than if the 
field had been left altogether unoccupied, 
seeing that in the eyes of too many it 
appears to be the rightful domain of a 
brilliant and popular writer, whose admirers 
are both numerous and noisy, but whose 
pretensions to any of the higher historical 
qualities will not be allowed by any com¬ 
petent judge. The only real piece of solid 
work which has yet appeared on the subject 
is the excellent review of the first twenty 
years of Henry VHI., by the late Prof. 
Brewer, which, however, was not originally 
written as a professed history, but as a 
series of prefaces to the Calendars of State 
Papers,andonlypublished as a separate book 
after the author’s death. A cordial welcome 
is, therefore, due by all historical students 
to the present instalment of the translated 
work of an eminent German authority, 
which is introduced to the English public 
by one not without qualifications for under¬ 
taking the task himself. Mr. James 
Gairdner, who is well-known as the editor 
of the Fasten Letters, and also of Prof. 
Brewer’s posthumous volumes, has materially 
added to the value of Dr. Busch’s work by 
the introduction and notes he has con¬ 
tributed to it. 

Dr. Busch commences with a brief pre¬ 
liminary sketch of English history up to the 
accession of Henry YII. In such a rapid 
survey there are naturally one or two points 
to which some exception might be taken. 
Like other German writers, the author 
probably somewhat exaggerates the despotic 
position of the Norman kings; and he is 
certainly wrong in regarding the reign of 
Henry II. as characterised by a limitation 
of the royal power. The statement that 
this king “ called his vassals to his assistance 
in his struggle with the Church, and in 
return found himself obliged to give them 
a joint participation in the government,” 
would by no means be endorsed by the 
great English master of the Angevin period. 
It is true that the administrative policy of 
Henry II. ultimately had a great effect 
on the development of the representative 
system; but he was far from intending to 
abate a jot of his own authority, or to give 
a larger share in the government to the 
baronage, as Dr. Busch would seem to imply. 
On the contrary, the object of his policy was 
in every way to weaken the power of the 
feudal nobility; and so far from being less 
he must be considered as decidedly more 
practically autocratic than his immediate 
redecessors. Of this we have, as Bishop 
tubbs points out, a striking proof in the 
fact that the barons in John’s reign refer 


to the laws of Henry I. as the standard of 
good government, evidently meaning to 
repudiate the measures of Henry II. for 
the strengthening of the royal power. 

It is hardly correct for our author to speak 
of the Hundred Years’ War as being in its 
origin a war of conquest on the English 
side. A German historical professor must 
surely know better than to regard Philip of 
Valois as an innocent viotim of an unscru¬ 
pulous attack from his wicked English 
neighbour, as he used to be represented in 
schoolbooks. He can hardly be ignorant 
that Edward III. was forced into the war 
against his will by the repeated aggressions 
of the French long on Aquitaine. It is 
France and not England which ought to be 
charged with beginning a war of conquest, 
though, no doubt, when he was driven 
into the struggle, the English king thought 
his claim to the French crown might be 
made a serviceable weapon. 

The whole of the present volume, after 
the int rodu ction, is devoted to the reign of 
Henry VII.—a period which now, almost 
for the first time, receives the detailed 
treatment that its importance merits. It 
has somewhat puzzled historians whether 
this reign is to be regarded as the dose of 
an old era or the commencement of a new 
one. Some have placed the dividing line 
between mediaeval and modern history at 
the accession, and others at the death, of 
Henry. Much might be said on behalf of 
either view; for, in fact, this epoch must, 
as Dr. Busch says, be regarded as “the 
transition from mediaeval to modem times.” 
To describe this king as the introducer of 
an entirely new and fully developed 
monarchical system is a mistake; for the 
foundations of the new monarchy had 
certainly been laid by Edward IV., though 
Dr. Busch may be right in thinking that 
rather too much has been ascribed to the 
latter by some English writers. On the 
other hand, all the characteristic features 
of the Tudor system were hardly manifested 
even at the death of Henry YII., so that 
his reign has sometimes been spoken of as 
a preliminary to the Tudor period proper. 
It is not likely that those living at the time 
were conscious that any fundamental change 
was passing over the country. For the first 
half of Henry’s reign, at least, it looked as 
if the civil strife of the fifteenth century 
was to be continued. Though it is the 
fashion to oonsider the Wars of the Roses 
as terminated by the battle of Boeworth, 
they might very well be extended to include 
Henry’s struggles with the Yorkist pre¬ 
tenders; and it must often have seemed as 
if he might lose the throne as suddenly as 
he had gained it. Of the religious revolu¬ 
tion which was to mark the next reign there 
was little visible sign, nor had the social 
changes which we commonly associate with 
the Tudor period as yet shown themselves 
much on the surface. 

The transitional character of the reign 
comes out very clearly in regard to foreign 
policy. Henry VII., on the whole, may be 
Baid not to have interfered actively in the 
affairs of the continent. He stands between 
the old mediaeval policy of war for conquest, 
and the new policy of war for the balance 
of power inaugurated by Henry VIII. and 
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Wakey. Hie object seems to have been 
to avoid engaging in hostilities, while 
strengthening his position by alliances and 
especially by matrimonial connexions. Our 
author explains the principles of Henry’s 
foreign policy with great clearness and 
fulness. The only apparent departure from 
his usually pacific course was the armed 
intervention m support of Brittany against 
France in 1489-91, the motives of which 
have been carefully investigated by Dr. 
Busch: 

“ Various views are possible, but this at least 
is certain—public opinion did not incline to 
war. Nor Is the motive for this change of 
policy to be sought in Henry’s relations with 
Franoe, to which country he was bound by a 
heavy debt of gratitude, nor in Brittany, nor 
in England itself, least of all in Henry’s per¬ 
sonal inclination: this change was really the 
first important result of a new alliance, now 
just beginning between England and Spain 
and their royal Houses, the maintenance of 
which was to be the oentral point of Henry’s 
whole policy throughout a decade and a half.” 

Tliia Spanish alliance, as Dr. Busch shows, 
gave to the Tudor dynasty a position of 
legitimacy in the eyes of Europe; and, 
though in the first treaty between the two 
Powers the advantages ought appear to be 
entirely on the Spanish side, yet in the end 
Henry certainly got the best of the bargain, 
as appears strikingly by a comparison of 
the marriage treaty of 1499 with the earlier 
agreement of ten years before. There has 
never been a reign in English history in 
which matrimonial negotiations played a 
more important part. 

“ The age in which Henry VII, lived was an 
age of marriages: scarcely any alliance took 
place between two Powers without the plan of 
a matrimonial union between the royal Houses 
being proposed, and seldom were more im¬ 
portant marriages concluded. Henry followed 
the custom of bis times. The safety of his 
own, and still more of his son’s dynasty, rested 
to a greater degree than he was willing to 
admit on his own marriage with Elizabeth of 
Vork, and the unions proposed and brought 
about by him with Spain and Scotland were to 
prove of the greatest importance for his oountry 
and his dynasty. The matrimonial policy of 
his later years presents a different pioture. He 
proposed alliances, now on this side, now on 
that, evolved the most extraordinary plans; 
began much, yet effected little.” 

The abortive projects of Henry for a 
second marriage after the death of Elizabeth 
of Vork form a singular and not altogether 
creditable feature in his history. The exceed¬ 
ingly minute and curious instructions which 
ha sent to his ambassadors in Spain in 1505, 
when treating for a marriage with the 
younger Joanna of Oaatilie, cannot fail to 
amuse the reader. 

“ They had been given a set form of questions, 
which they had simply to fill in with their 
answers under each head, to satisfy, so far 
as was possible, the astonishingly indiscreet 
curiosity of the king. The paper with these 
questions and answers is the drollest among 
the political documents of the time of Henry 
VII. with which we are acquainted. The king 
desired information as to her household, 
costume, speech, and manner. As an ample 
mantle concealed the figure of the queen, he 
had to be satisfied with the information that 
she had a pleasant countenance, a dear com¬ 
plexion, brown hair, grey-brown eyes, and a 


slightly hooked nose, round arms, with ddioate 
hands, a graceful neck and full bosom. Henry 
wished to be informed of the minutest details: 
whether she had a tendency to a beard, whether 
her breath was sweet; and the ambassadors 
even accomplished the somewhat difficult task 
of answering this last inquiry.” 

Far more extraordinary, bowever, was 
Henry’s subsequent persistence in his suit 
for the hand of the elder Joanna, the insane 
widow of the Archduke Philip, which he 
pushed almost to the point of an open 
rapture with Ferdinand, whoee alliance he 
had taken so much pains to secure. It has 
been conjectured, as the only possible ex¬ 
planation of his conduct, that he had dis¬ 
covered that Joanna’s madness was mainly 
a fiction devised by her father to prevent 
her marrying again, and so depriving him a 
second time of the government of Castillo 
The suspicion has even been expressed that 
what seemed to be the most conclusive 
evidence of Joanna’s mental condition, her 
insisting on carrying the body of her late 
husband about with her, was in reality 
brought about by compulsion to create a 
belief in her derangement. Unscrupulous 
as Ferdinand certainly was, however, we 
are hardly justified in imputing to Mm snoh 
revolting conduct as would almost rank him 
with the legendary tyrant Mezentius, and 
the proofs of Joanna’s insanity appear quite 
irrefragable. That Henry seriously believed 
the contrary is most improbable, and the 
glaring impolicy of his conduct would remain 
the same in any case. Dr. Busch is certainly 
right in regarding this strange transaction 
as witnessing to a deterioration of Henry’s 
mental capacity during Ms later years, 
wMoh seems also traceable to some extent 
in domestic affairs. Oar author’s judg¬ 
ment on Henry’s foreign policy on the 
whole is, however, very favourable; and he 
gives good reasons for Ms belief, though it 
is opposed to that of some English writers: 

“ It has been easy to form a mistaken idea of 
the foreign policy of the king, unaccompanied 
as it was by the noise of war and martial glory. 
What it did was to serve as a wall of defence 
round the kingdom. Assured peace, an honoured 
position among the Powers, English trade 
pushed to the front in the general competition, 
quiet and security at home under the newly 
consolidated power of the Crown, rendering 
for the first tune possible a prosperous adminis¬ 
tration of internal affairs—all this would have 
been impossible without the prudent, dear- 
righted, judicious, and far-seeing policy of 
Henry VII.” 

Dr. Bosch evidentl y doe s not agree with 
Brewer that Henry VH. left England in a 
position of insignificance in the European 
world, from which she was raised by the 
genius of Brewer’s great hero, Wolsey. 
We cannot help suspecting that Brewer was 
a little influenced in this judgment by his 
strong views on modern politics, and that 
he was thinking, perhaps unconsciously, of 
statesmen of a much later date than Henry 
or Wolsey. 

The great determining influenoe exercised 
by commercial considerations on Henry’s 
policy is well brought out by Dr. Busch. 
He might, in this aspect, be considered a 
very suitable king for a “ nation of shop¬ 
keepers.” 

On the internal history of England duringI 


this reign our author has, perhaps, not much 
to say that is new. On tne vexed question 
whether the court established by the Act of 
1487 is to be regarded as identical with the 
Star Chamber of the later Tudors and 
Stuarts, he is probably right in maintaining 
the affirmative view, in agreement with 
Prof. Prothero and in opposition to 
Hallam. In Ms general summary of the 
results of the reign, some may think that 
Ms judgment is somewhat influenced by 
German leanings in favour of strong govern¬ 
ment. 

"Nothing can diminish the fame of King 
Henry as the restorer of the English monarchy. 
Sinoe William the Conqueror no power so 
absolute had existed in Engl.:;-as that which 
Henry bequeathed, on firmly fixed foundations, 
to his successor*. It was not a new edifioe, 
like that feudal sovereignty wMch the powerful 
Norman had erected in the place of the Mattered 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom [we might wish that 
Mr. Freeman were alive to criticise this state¬ 
ment], but an arbitrary yet constitutional 
monarchy constructed with consummate art 
within and upon the existing constitution. A 
new epoch had began in England—the period 
of an enlightened absolutism under the Tudors.” 

Of the facts there can be no question; but 
as to whether the Tudor despotism really 
merits the name of enlightened, opinions 
may differ. If we compare it with a con¬ 
temporary administration wMch really did 
fully deserve the title—the {government of 
India by the great Akbar—3t certainly is, 
as our poet has expressed it, put to shame. 

It cannot be said that we derive any very 
vivid idea of Henry VH.’s personality from 
the present, or indeed from any, Mstory that 
has been written of Mm. He seems, in 
fact, to have been a singularly uninteresting 
character for one who played so important 
a part at snch a critical period. In many 
particulars he strikes us as resembling the 
Homan emperor Vespasian. Both may 
claim to have been the restorers of order 
after a period of confusion. Both were 
frugal in their habits and industrious in 
anuuuring wealth. Strange stories were told 
of the Ingenuity of both in devising fresh 
financial expedients. Both were pacific in 
their foreign policy. Both, while in general 
moderate in their administration, are charge¬ 
able with some isolated acts of cruelty and 
injustice. One almost wonders if the 
parallel has not been suggested before. It 
certainly seems at least as good as the 
average of snch historical comparisons, 
though that may not be saying very much. 

B. Seymour Long. 


Old and Nino: a Collection of Poems. By 
Ernest Bedford. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mb. Ernest Bad ford’s poems, “ Old and 
New,” are very various, and probably no 
reader will enjoy them all, while every 
reader will find muoh to enjoy. For ex¬ 
ample, there are humorous verses, fan¬ 
tastic and grotesque, wMch Mr. Bedford's 
old Cambridge mends will weloome, bat 
wMch hardly attract, except here and there, 
readers at large. Again, readers who have 
no German will be grateful for Ms versions 
of Heine: those who know the originals, 
will but congratulate him upon the high 
standard of excellence wMoh distinguishes 
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what is, and could not but be, after all a 
failure to achieve the impossible. Mr. 
Bedford's true success and distinction lie in 
his own serious lyrics. They are singularly, 
curiously individual: their style, pure and 
good as it is, is strangely free from echoes 
of other styles; their emotions and fancies 
seem impressively personal and genuine, 
without any reliance upon conventional 
“poetio” themes. Their gaiety is grave, 
their humour wistful: and they have a 
passionate sincerity of ring. Take, as a 
typically simple and solemn poem, the lines 
called “ Lost ” 

“ Something has gone. 

O Life! great giver as thon art, 

Something has gone. 

Not Love, for Love, as years roll on, 

Flays evermore a fuller part. 

But from the treasure of my heart 
Something has gone.” 

Or again, “ The Protest of Spring ” : 

“ O Spring! 

Say not that She is dead. 

Green month of bursting flower and leaf. 

Say not that She is dead. 

For joy of life thy tears are shed; 

Naught, naught to thee are mine of grief: 

Apiil! Fling wide thy disbelief 
That She is dead.” 

It is in forms such as these that Mr. 
Badford is at his best, or in lyrics of 
scarce greater length. There is always 
one single emotion or thought cast into 
a simple mould with little or no merely 
external decoration of design: the poems 
stand or fall with the inherent choice¬ 
ness and beauty and dignity of the single 
emotion or thought itself. Barely have 
modern poems been written with so little 
adventitious aid of merely sensuous charm 
or luxurious ornament: they have a certain 
excellent austerity in their terse tones and 
single tempers, which keeps them far from 
triviality or baldness. His “ Song in the 
Labour Movement ” is surely an impressive 
utterance: 

“ The voice of Labour soundeth shrill— 

Mere clamour of a voiceless throng — 
Toyou who barter at your will 
The very life that maketh song. 

“ 0 you whose sluggard hours are spent 
The rule of Mammon to prolong, 

What know ye of the stem intent 
Of hosted Labour marching strong P 

“ When we have righted what is wrong, 

Great singing shall your ears entreat: 
Meanwhile in movement there is song, 

And music in the pulse of feet! ” 

And there is unquestionable charm in the 
lyric joyousnesss of “ Plymouth Harbour ’’: 

“ Oh, what know they of harbours 
Who toss not on the sea.' 

They tell of fairer havens, 

But none so fair there be 

" As Plymouth town outstretching, 

Her quiet arms to me; 

Her breast’s broad welcome spreading 
From Mewstone to Penlee. 

“ Ah ! with this home-thought, darling, 

Come crowding thoughts of thee. 

Oh ! what know they of harbours 
Who toss not on the sea ! ” 

Sometimes there is a forcible touch of a 
somewhat grim and original humour, as in 
“ Suburban ” : 

“ He leaned upon the narrow wall 
That set the limit to his ground, 

An>t marvelled (thinking of it all) 

That he such happiness had found. 


“ There long he sat in perfect peaoe; 

He smoked his pipe, he thanked his stars, 
(Mu stars, unnumbered in the lease), 

And blest the subterranean cars 

“ That bore him nightly back to win 
The home where he had left a heart, 

Not trusted in the Devil’s din 
Of London’s damned money mart.” 

Most of the best pieces are either assertions 
of an ideal, not without rigorous protest 
against its converse, or poems of love and 
old memories and death: never morbid, 
always justly reticent. Heine has had an 
influence upon the poet—thus, “For an 
Ideal": 

“ I looked out over the ocean 
And saw a maiden stand 
Where billow and cloud commingled 
In a vanishing golden land. 

“ I passed out over the ocean, 

And held the Sun-Maiden’s hand, 

And lost for ever the treasure 
Of Love in my Fatherland.” 

These extracts give a fair notion of Mr. 
Badford’s quality. It is an impressive book, 
not easy to criticise, but certainly one to 
recommend, if only for its individuality and 
most personal charm. As himself sings: 

“ Love has wrought 
So in my heart that words are naught 
To me at all, if inainoere. 

Unless with sacred meanings fraught, 
Words are but words.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


DOCUMENTS BELATING TO THE LIFE AND 
FAMILY OF DANTE. 

Codice Diplomatic Dantesco: I Document! 
della vita e della famiglia di Dante 
Allighieri, riprodotti in lac-simile, tras- 
critti e illustrati con note critiche, monu¬ 
ments d’arte e figure, da Guido Biagi e 
da G. L. Paeserini. Con gli auspici della 
Society Dantesca Italians. (Roma, l’anno 
dalla nasoita del Poets DOXXX.) 

Signobi Guido Biagi and G. L. Passerini 
are to be warmly congratulated upon the 
enterprise which they have so happily 
oonoeived, and have so suooessfully initiated. 
The aim and scope of the Codice Diplomatieo 
Dante too, the first fasoioolo of which is now 
before us, are to some extent indicated in 
the title which we have reproduced above. 
It may be as well, however, to give some 
more precise idea of the objects which the 
learned editors, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee of the scholarly conduct of the 
enterprise, have set themselves to accomplish 
in the present publication. First, and above 
all, their desire is to fu rnish undeniably 
trustworthy data for the biography of Dante, 
by collecting and reproducing in facsimile 
all the known documents bearing upon the 
poet’s life and surroundings. By this means 
the preservation of the contents of these 
precious parchments will be permanently 
assured beyond all risk of possible accident 
to the originals; while at the same time it 
wiU be practicable to ascertain without diffi¬ 
culty how many of those which were cited 
by early biographers and commentators are 
still in existence. Not content with repro¬ 
ducing such documents as have up till now 
been brought to light, the editors intend to 
institute a fresh and systematic search 
throughout the archives and libraries of 


Italy, in the hopes of supplementing the 
existing collection of documentary evidence 
by new discoveries. When it is borne 
in mind what treasures every now and 
again are unearthed in the unexplored 
r 6068868 of public libraries at home and 
abroad—only the other day a copy of the 
original edition of the Quaeetio de Aqua et 
Terra (a volume of exceeding rarity, five * 
only being known) was discovered in the 
public library at Perugia—it maybe reason¬ 
ably anticipated that this newly organised 
search will be fruitful of good results. 
That it will be a costly and laborious under¬ 
taking must be obvious to any one who has 
had the smallest experience in this kind of 
research, and we sincerely hope that it will 
receive the support it deserves from Dante 
students of all nationalities. 

The editors have wisely decided not to 
bind themselves to publish the documents 
in chronological order, so that additions 
may be made to the collection at any time. 
When once the publication is oomplete, it 
will be easy to arrange the facsimiles 
according to the dates to which they 
belong, the mode of issue in loose sheets 
being especially adapted for this purpose. 

The present number contains two plates 
representing portions of a document in 
facsimile, besides several process illustra¬ 
tions of ooats-of-arms and ancient buildings. 
We are bound to say that, for our own 
part, we should have been better pleased if 
the illustrations had been omitted from the 
scheme. Though doubtless interesting in 
themselves, they appear to us to be out of 
place in a work which is avowedly designed 
for the use of serious students, and is under 
no obligation to make a bid for popular 
favour. We oannot but regard the insertion 
of somewhat indifferent reproductions of pho¬ 
tographic views asdetractingfrom the dignity 
of a publication of this nature. Besides, 
there is the further objection that, while 
they do not in any real sense add to the value 
of the work, they must inevitably increase 
the cost of it, a circumstance which is to be 
regretted on every ground. We hold it to 
be a prime duty in these cases to make the 
publication as inexpensive as possible, in 
order to make it as accessible as possible ; 
and this end can only be attained by avoid¬ 
ing the addition of any matter that is not 
directly of service to the student. 

The execution of the facsimile document 
presented with this number leaves nothing 
to be desired. If all the plates in future 
issues prove to be of equal excellence, the 
collection cannot fail to bo of the highest 
value. The particular document selected 
for reproduction and transcription on this 
occasion is taken from the Liber Reforma- 
tionum of San Gemignano, and deals with 
Dante’s embassy to that town—the only 
one of the many embassies mentioned by 
his biographers, as to which there is abso¬ 
lutely no doubt. The illustrations consist 
of views of the exterior and interior of 
the Palazzo del popolo at San Gemignano, 
together with a general view of the town 
itself, and two representations of the San 
Gemignano ooat-of-arms. The letterpress 


* One of these, we ore glad to know, has cently 
been acquired for the British Musetuq. 
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comprises, besides a good deal of illustrative 
matter, a careful line for line transcript of 
the facsimile document with the contractions 
expanded. The expansions are not indicated 
in the printed text, this formality being 
rendered superfluous by the fact that the 
transcript and the MS. text are placed side 
by side, so that they can be compared at a 
glance. 

Except as regards the illustrations, the 
opening number reaches a high pitch of 
excellence, which we trust will be main¬ 
tained throughout the successive issues. 
We would urge upon the editors, in con¬ 
clusion, that they should proceed with the 
publication at a reasonable speed. If they 
do not attain the maximum issue of ten 
numbers annually, as laid down in the 
prospectus, we ought at least to be able to 
count on the appearance of one every two 
months. 

Paget Toynbee. 


new novels. 

Always Wrong. By Oharles T. C. James. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Gerald JEversley's Friendship. By the Rev. 

J. E. 0. Welldon. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Willoughby Court. By G. Buchan. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Rhoda Roberts. By Harry Lindsay. (Chatto 
& Windus) 

Milly's Story. By Mrs. Montague Oraokan- 
thorpe. (Heinemann.) 

Peter Steele, the Cricketer. By H. G. Hutch¬ 
inson. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 
Elizabeth's Pretenders. By Hamilton Aide. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Medlicotls. By Curtis Torke. (Jarrold.) 
Stolen Souls. By William Le Queux. (Tower 
Publishing Co.) 

Monochromes. By Ella d’Aroy. (John Lane.) 

Bbiixiantly written on the whole, though 
disappointing in parts, is Mr. 0. T. C. 
James’s new novel, Always Wrong. The 
subject-matter of the story is pathetic enough 
in itself. It describes the career from child¬ 
hood to middle age of Ernest Hope, the 
only son of respectable but not remarkable 
parents, whose attempts to spoil their child 
by foolish indulgence are frustrated by the 
boy’s innate simplicity and unselfishness of 
dtaracter. The secret of Ernest Hope’s 
various misfortunes is mainly to be found 
in an unlucky susceptibility to female influ¬ 
ence, and an inflexible determination to 
fulfil honourably all obligations, real or 
supposed, incurred in the course of his 
amorous career. The story of a life which 
culminates at five-and-twenty in a hopelessly 
disastrous marriage necessarily has its pain¬ 
ful side. But Mr. James’s narrative is re¬ 
lieved by a never-failing flow of humour; and 
whether his hero is surrendering his heart at 
sixteen to Miss Clara Black,the greengrocer’s 
daughter, or being allured into the apart¬ 
ments, in Great Portland-street, of Miss 
Daisy Spain—whom “ the fellows generally 
called Popsy, she didn’t know why”—or 
surrendering himself blindly to a lifelong 
bondage under the rule of that ill-con¬ 
ditioned termagant, Miss Gueldina Hopps, 


the description is always lively, and the 
touches artistic. It is a pity, therefore, 
that the author should have thought fit to 
introduce, upon such a pleasantly filled 
canvas, portraits executed in questionable 
taste of persons occupying a higher social 
osition. Sir Fungus Devusdust, a 
aronet, takes a certain part in the story. 
One might be pardoned for thinking that 
the antiquated device of assigning to a 
character a name indicative of personal 
qualities had long ago been relegated to 
the domain of third-class literature, and 
that Scott’s “Dr. Dryasdust” had been 
voted a warning rather than an example. 
However, there is no fault to be found with 
Sir Fungus, except his name. But Mr. 
Moon, the vicar, is scarcely a gentleman, and 
a Q.O.’s wife, Mrs. Wordsley, is anything 
but a lady; while Major Oallis, who, we are 
expected to believe, is a man of unimpeach¬ 
ably aristocratic manners, can scarcely speak 
to a social inferior without allusions to the 
titled people of the county with whom he 
has lately been dining. These descriptions 
are neither life-like nor entertaining, and 
might well have been left out of the 
narrative. 

In Gerald Etersley's Friendship we have a 
tale descriptive of the career of two boys at 
a public school, written by the head master 
of Harrow, and purporting to be a study 
from real life. Gerald Eversley, the son of 
an Evangelical country clergyman, is one of 
those clever, shy, sensitive boys to whom 
the atmosphere of a public school is always 
distasteful, and its Procrustean methods— 
to borrow Mr. Welldon’s own phrase—often 
fatally injurious; while his friend, the 
Hon. Harry Yenniker, is a typical sohoolboy, 
bora for popularity, and destined to bloom 
into an idolised playground hero. Between 
these apparently ill-assorted comrades a 
close affection develops, lasting throughout 
their school career. It is no disparagement 
to Mr. Welldon’s book to predict that it 
will enjoy only a partial popularity among 
schoolboys themselves. It is descriptive, 
analytical, reflective—anything but a novel 
of continuous action; and it is seldom that 
books not of the latter kind appeal with 
much force to the schoolboy mind. But to 
all the multitude of readers who have com¬ 
pleted their public school experiences, and 
passed out into life, the book will seem a 
singularly truthful and impartial commen¬ 
tary on the educational and social rlgime 
which fashion has decreed to be indispens¬ 
able for nineteenth century boys. Mr. 
Welldon is fully alive to the defects as well 
as the merits of the public school system; 
he writes in earnest sympathy with boys; 
and his book is a worthy addition to those 
pictures of school life among which are in¬ 
cluded Turn Brown, Frio, and The Channings. 

Guy Willoughby, the hero of Willoughby 
Court, is the owner of a heavily embarrassed 
estate, which scarcely affords him the means 
of subsistence, much less of keeping up his 
position as a country gentleman. He also 
has a designing and avaricious mother, bent 
on procuring an heiress for her son at any 
cost, who persuades a wealthy neighbour, 
Mr. Owen Penrose, to make, on his death¬ 
bed, a will directing that should his 


daughter Effie marry anyone but Guy 
Willoughby before coming of age one-half 
her fortune of £20,000 a year should become 
Guy’s. Further, Mrs. Penrose is constituted 
her sole guardian, and it is directed that she 
shall spend her life at Willoughby Court 
from her eighteenth to her twenty-first year. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that Miss 
Penrose should regard both her guardian 
and Guy as a pair of contemptible fortune- 
hunters, and decline to cultivate any sort of 
friendly relations with them. As Guy’s in¬ 
dignation at the terms of the will is quite 
equal to Effie’s, and his desire to avoid her 
equally strong, the enforced oompanionship 
of the young couple at Willoughby Court 
is anything but lively. The device by which 
matters eventually come right is ingenious ; 
and the story is a readable one, though 
without any pretentions to literary or artistio 
merit. 

Effervescence of devotional piety is the 
predominant feature of Rhoda Roberts, a 
Welsh mining story. Although no fault 
can possibly be found with the good 
intentions of the author, it may be doubted 
whether the superabundance of discussion 
on things spiritual in the opening chapters 
may not have the effect of wearying certain 
readers, and of inspiring them with an 
unholy delight when they find Rhoda 
herself, conspicuous for piety among a 
pious “ connexion,” displacing so much of 
original sin as to allow Edward Trethyn, 
the young squire, to kiss her under cover of 
the night. The tale is an inordinately long 
one, and, though abounding in incidents of 
villainy and crime, not particularly enter¬ 
taining. The plot, too, which mainly turns 
upon Edward Trethyn’s supposed death by 
drowning, is utterly devoid of probability ; 
for no one could suppose that the heir to an 
estate could have been reported as found 
drowned in an adjacent county, and have 
been subsequently buried on the spot, with¬ 
out a single one of his relatives or friends 
taking the trouble to travel to the place for 
tde purpose of identifying the body and 
following it to the grave. 

The most that can be said for Milly's 
Story is that the writer has missed an 
exceedingly good chance of winding up 
with a sensible and gratifying conclusion. 
Milly, the wife of Geoffrey Munroe, a 
London physician in large practice, is a 
firm believer in omens, presages, and 
divination of every kind. The first trouble 
of her married life is the growing estrange¬ 
ment between her husband and herself, 
owing, she supposes, to the scientific bent of 
his mind as opposed to her purely imagina¬ 
tive disposition. In her laudable efforts to 
acquire a knowledge of various sciences, so 
as to fit herself as a companion for him, she 
is, however, unsuccessful, notwithstanding 
the fact that “ the cobbler up in Kilburn, 
the gipsy near the Devil’s Dyke at Brighton, 
the horrible woman in a plaid garibaldi at 
West Kensington, and the smart American 
who gave me my Tarot cards, assured me 
that I possessed a rare combination of 
actual gifts and potential aptitude.” Sub- 
sequenSy, she conceives a feeLisg of jealousy 
with regard to a young lady whose grand¬ 
mother is a patient of Dr. Munroe. Till 
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quite the end of the volume not a particle 
of evidence justifying her suspicious is 
afforded; and one is disappointed to find 
that the author has not seized the obvious 
opportunity of showing the alarm to have 
been groundless, and all the phenomena of 
magic crystals, glimpses of the new moon 
through glass, and other oharlatanry of the 
kind, to be so much delusive and ridiculous 
nonsense. 


cosmopolitan acquaintance with scenes of 
foreign life, and appears specially intimate 
with Kussian police organisation. There 
are fourteen tales in the present volume, 
most of them told by the writer in the 
character of a reporter from an English 
newspaper; and in point of thrilling descrip¬ 
tion and astonishing adventure, they can 
fairly hold their own with the best tales of 
their class. 


Cricket, like Bacchus, is “ ever fair and 
ever young.” Ever young, for its true 
votaries retain in their old age hearts as 
fresh and simple as they possessed in their 
boyhood; ana ever fair, for—if a play upon 
words may be allowed—what else can be 
said of a game which has given to the world 
the phrase “ not cricket ” as a synonym for 
everything unfair and ungenerous? No 
greater praise can be given to the author of 
Peter Steele, the Cricketer, than to say that 
he has thoroughly caught the spirit of the 
game and its surroundings. There is no 
pungency, or wit, or eloquence in his style, 
any more than there is in cricket. But his 
description of the career of Peter, a country 
squire’s son, first on the village green, then 
as captain of his school and university 
elevens, and finally leading the county team, 
abounds from end to end with the merry- 
hearted simplicity, jovial humour, and 
healthiness of moral tone, which it is the 
glory of cricket to create among its lovers. 
Of course Peter, the hero, is a splendid 
fellow, both in manliness of character and 
scoring abilities, while no less lovable is 
his uncle, familiarly known as “Bunny” 
Steele. There is a love episode skilfully 
worked into the story. 


- The title, Elizabeth'* Pretenders, prepares 
us at first for a historical novel. Subse¬ 
quently we become aware that the proper 
name is in what is more or less vaguely 
known to schoolboys as the Objective Geni¬ 
tive Oaee, the book being a narrative of 
various attempts on the part of more or less 
needy adventurers to secure the hand of a 
wealthy heiress. Some little stretch of 
imagination is required to believe that a 
young woman with £15,000 a year would 
deliberately leave England and bury her¬ 
self in a Paris pension in order to avoid 
being sought after for her money. For the 
rest, the story is told with all the writer’s 
well-known vivacity of style, his description 
of the visitors at the pension being particu¬ 
larly happy. There will, perhaps, be readers 
Who may be dissatisfied that Elizabeth, after 
her many escapes, should at length elect to 
pair with an artist of the Impressionist 
school. 

Mr. Curtis Torke has given us in The 
Medlicotts a delightful picture of English 
family life as exemplified in a large mansion 
in Bloomsbury, tenanted by three generations 
of Medlicotts, of whom the grandmother, 
a charming old lady, is the presiding genius 
and universal comforter. The varieties of 
character are admirably drawn, and the 
author may be congratulated on having 
abandoned sensational incident and adopted 
a line of fiction better suited to his powers. 

Two volumes of short stories close our 
list. The author of Stolen Souls displays a 


Similar praise may be awarded to Mono¬ 
chromes, a series of six tales of rather longer 
length than those in the volume just noticed, 
and all written with a powerful and masterly 
hand. But one could have wished that the 
endings were not invariably so melancholy. 

John Barbow Allen. 


READINGS IN GOWER. 

Readings in Gower. By Morton W. Easton, 

Professor of Comparative Philology in the 

University of Pennsylvania. Publications of 

the University of Pennsylvania Series in 

Philology, Literature, and Archaeology. 

(Yol. IV., No. 1.) 

Prof. Easton has compared the text of 
Gower’s Con/essio A mantis as given by Pauli 
with that of the MSS. in the British Museum, 
and has naturally been able to suggest a large 
number of corrections, many of which are 
undoubtedly right. 

So far, therefore, his work is useful and 
meritorious. Unfortunately, however, he is 
not sufficiently well equipped, either with 
knowledge of the language or with skill in 
reading the MSS., to make his results on the 
whole so satisfactory as they ought to have 
been. He does not seem to have any idea of 
the comparative value of the MSS. whioh he 
has consulted, and appears to regard the very 
inferior Harl. 3490 as of at least equal value 
with Egerton 1991 and Beg. 18, c. xxii., which 
are the best copies of this recension that the 
Museum possesses. He accepts the statement 
of the old Harleian Catalogue that MS. Harl. 
7184 is of the fourteenth century, whereas it is 
evidently not much before the middle of the 
fifteenth; and he fails to recognise the decisive 
superiority of Harl. 3869 to every other copy 
whioh the Museum oontains. He cannot tell 
to what reoension MS. Add. 12,043 belongs, 
because it "lacks the distinctive passages at 
the beginning and end,” not having discovered 
that it oontains the passages in the fifth and 
seventh books which are found in the so-oalled 
Stafford MS., and is consequently a representa¬ 
tive, and the only representative in the British 
Museum, of that intermediate reoension. 

In the list of readings he has fallen into many 
obvious errors— e.g., vol. i., p. 62,1. 25, he has 
misread " simplesoe ” as " simpleste ”; so also 
“ humblesce,” on p. 157. In i. 76, 19 the MS. 
reading is " duistres” "guides,” a good 
French word), and not "dinstres” or 
“ dinstres.” In i. 84, 28 he seems unaware 
that the grammar requires “ myhte,” which is 
the reading of the best MSS.; and similarly 
on pp. 92, 120, 156, &o., in all whioh cases 
Prof. Easton speaks uncertainly. Nor is 
this the only instance of the kind, for in the 
words wolde, oghte, scholde, thenkende, 
slepende, welthe, wroghte, seide, sekerliohe, 
herte, and many others, Prof. Easton seems to 
regard the final e as a doubtful element of the 
word; and in adjeotives following the definite 
article, as “ the ferste,” " the mmtieste,” &o., 
he seems to be unaware that the final e (which 
for some reason he calls "mute e”), is neces¬ 
sary in the language of Gower, however the 
inferior M8S. may play fast and loose with it. 


For one thing we may thank him; and that is 
that he has pnnted the last fifty-two lines of 
the first reoension, which were unpardonably 
omitted by Pauli, merely because the MS. 
Harl. 3490 happens to stop short of them. 
These lines, however, are not quite oorreotly 
given. For example,in 11. 7, 8 we should read: 

" To epeke of thing which I have told. 

But now thatl am feble and old,” 

The word “ whioh ” is required by the metre 
and is found in MS. Add. 22,139, and the words 
"told” and "old” must not have a final e. 
Again, 1. 40 should be: 

“ For it ne berth no oontretaile,” 
and “ ne ” is found in MS. Beg. 18 o. xxii. as 
well as in Add. 22,139. 

It has been said that in many cases Prof. 
Easton has derived true corrections of Pauli 
from the MSS. There are, however, many 
other instances in which he might have cor¬ 
rected and has not done so—e.g., vol. i., p. 32, 
"The wall and al the cit withinne,” where 
" cit,” given by Harl. 3169, is undoubtedly the 
true reading, though Prof. Easton will be 
surprised to hear it. The word is good French, 
though it may not often oocnr in English, and 
it is used in Gower’s French works. Again, 
p. 155,1. 19, the true reading is 

“Tofore the kyng, his charitees” 
whioh makes sense out of nonsense and is given 
by all the best MSS. 

But this is not the proper place to supplement 
Prof. Easton’s observations. As he has himself 
said, a new edition is wanted, and there is some 
reason to believe that it may before long be 
supplied • 

G. C. M. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

Excerpta Cvpria. Translated and transcribed 
by Claude Delaval Cobham (Nicosia: Clarke.) 
Mr. Cobham’s name will be known to some of 
our readers as the author of an admirable little 
bibliography of Cyprus, whioh has passed 
through three editions. The present work, 
which is on a much more extensive scale, may 
be regarded as an appendix or supplement to 
that bibliography. It gives the text of the 
passages relating to Cyprus in early books of 
travel, &c. As such books are often rare— 
indeed, not to be obtained at all in the 
island itself, except in the author’s library—it 
is manifest how great a benefit he has here 
conferred upon the Cypriots, who have not 
the reputation of being oareful about their own 
history. The extracts are not arranged in 
cbronologioal order, but as they came to hand 
most readily for publication from time to time. 
The earliest is a Greek tract on the misfortunes 
of Cyprus, by a monk named Neophytus (circa 
1196), which records the conquest by King 
Bichard of England. We notioe that Mr. 
Cobham renders the Greek word for the English 
ships (sAoia ptyiXa Xtyintva «t*icaj)by "smacks.” 
The latest is an account of the unfortunate 
connexion of Cyprus with the Greek war of 
independence in 1821, taken from the History 
of Tricoupi, the correspondent of E. A. Free¬ 
man and father of the statesman. As some 
voices have been heard, even in our House of 
Commons, alleging that the Cypriots would 
gladly return to Turkish rule, it may be as 
well to call attention to the stories of eye¬ 
witnesses describing the atrocities that marked 
the Turkish oonquest. Almost all the early 
accounts are, of course, written by Italians, the 
very first that Mr. Cobham can find in print 
bring a descriptive sonnet that appeared at 
Venice circa 1485. The first Englishman repre¬ 
sented is the well-known traveller, George 
Sandys, though it does not appear that 
he actually .set foot in the island. Then 
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oomes Dr. Richard Pooooke, who spent nearly 
three months there in 1738, and whose narra¬ 
tive is very fall and interesting. There is also 
a valuable list of the Fauna of Cyprus, by Dr. 
J. Sibthorp, founder of the chair of rural 
economy at Oxford, who, we notice, describes 
the wild goat or ibex (hypetro) as a gazelle. 
But what we have found most instructive of all 
is the narrative of a oertain Gallicised Spaniard 
(1806), who assumed the style of a Mohammedan 
and the name of Ali Bey. Not only did he 
take observations of the latitude and longitude, 
but he also paid special attention to the anti¬ 
quities on the surface, concluding with the 
following sagacious remark: 

“ If the were under a government which 

encouraged and befriended the arts, it is probable 
that wen-directed excavations would bring to light 
objects as interesting as those discovered at Her¬ 
culaneum »"i Pompeii.” 

It remains to add that, quite apart from its 
historical value, the volume possesses biblio¬ 
graphical interest, as being an excellent ex¬ 
ample of book-printing in one of the most 
remote corners of the British empire. Its 
contents originally appeared as a sort of lite¬ 
rary supplement to the Owl during the last 
three years. It reflects infinite credit on all 
concerned in its production. 

Five Tears in Madagascar. With Notes on the 
•Militar y Situation. By Col. Francis Cornwallis 
Maude, V.C. (Chapman & Hall.) Col. Maude, 
in his preface tells us that his little work is 
somewhat of a mosaic: it is too much so, and 
it is a pity he did not take the trouble to digest 
and arrange his materials. He might then, with 
his experience and knowledge, have produced 
a really useful work ; as it is, he gives us a 
patchwork of narratives of journeys, extracts 
from the Madagascar World, reprints of letters 
to the Fortnightly Review, and a long account 
of a forgotten subject—Col. Sherrington's duel. 
Sixty pages are devoted to the Madagascar 
World, a print which existed for three months 
only, and seems to have expired with the year 
1892. Col. Maude’s careless plan of composing 
1 «mIi to mistakes and contradictions, of which 
an example may be given on the subjeot of 
slavery. In a letter to the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, written in May, 1893, and 
reproduced at length, the author writes: 

«There is no need at present to touch upon the 
tifiriuii question of slavery, which in Madagascar 
is of the very mildest type.” 

In another place we read, respecting the punish¬ 
ment of runaway slaves, 

*• the so-called cow-hide is a terrible weapon 
when, as in the present case, the skin is fair 
and tender: as with the Russian knout, the 
Mood usually spurts out after the second or third 
stroke. Yet these are among the regulations 
which a highly civilised and truly pious Govern¬ 
ment permits masters to enforce against their 
runaway slaves ! It is devoutly to be hoped that, 
if or when the French Protectorate is made 
effective, this will be one of the matters which 
will early occupy the atttention of the governing 
race.” 

Which are we to believe—that slavery in Mada¬ 
gascar is of the very mildest type, or that it is 
so cruel that, to escape it, men will run the 
tmIt of enduring the equivalent of the Russian 
knout ? Col. Maude resided nearly five years 
in the island, during part of which he held 
some post under the government. He after¬ 
wards edited the Madagascar World, and 
farmed to some extent. He dwells on the 
fertility of the island and the tyranny and 
covetousness of the Hova race; and he 
evidently thinks that a French protectorate 
will be a great improvement on the rule of the 
Hova Queen and her wily prime minister and 
husband. 


Pioneer Life and Work in New Guinea, 
1877-1894. By James Chalmers. (Religious 
Tract Society.) This book consists of detached 
sketches of Mr. Chalmers’s work, principally as 
a missionary, but also as an explorer, in New 
Guinea and some of the adjoining islands. 
Considerable portions have been printed before 
in Work and Adventure in New Guinea and 
Pioneering in New Guinea. Both these volumes, 
we are told, are out of print. The hitherto 
unpublished portions consist of acoounts of 
various expeditions and adventures during the 
last nine years, and especially of the opening 
up of the Fly River. It will be readily allowed 
that Mr. Chalmers’s time is much better spent 
in missionary labours, for which he seems to 
be especially well fitted, than in book-making. 
We gladly accept his sketohes, scrappy though 
they be, as giving a graphio account of a 
veiy little known country and its inhabitants; 
and we feel confident that his book will be read 
with profit not only by those who are interested 
in missionary work, but by many others. 
Mr. Chalmers is singularly free from the pre¬ 
judices which habitually infeot those of his 
calling; he is ready to see the good qualities of 
the unconverted savage, and speaking of the 
modesty of the native women remarks: 

“Why savages should be always spoken of as 
immoral I fail to see. They are not so when com¬ 
pared with the more highly civilised countries of 
the world. I am sorry to have to say that it is 
oontact with the civilised white that demoralises 
them, and they then beoome loose and immoral.” 
The book is profusely illustrated. Some of the 
illustrations are reauy very good, notably one 
of a street in an Aroma village, showing an 
extraordinary development of thatch; a view in 
a forest of pandanus palms; a view of the 
village, or rather town, of Tupuselei, built on 
piles far out to sea; one of a house built high 
up in a tree; and last, a gruesome sketch of the 
use of the “ man oatoher,” a loop of rattan, with 
a long handle and a sharp spike inserted where 
the loop and handle join: the loop is passed 
over the head of an enemy in retreat and 
the spike finishes his career. Mr. Chalmers 
remarks on this that “ it is painfully signifi¬ 
cant to find that the only field in which New 
Guinea natives have shown skill and ingenuity 
is in the manufacture of weapons.” 

Mutiny of the “Bounty ” and the Story of 
Pitcairn's Island, 1790-1894. By Rosalind 
Amelia Young, a Native Daughter. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) The unceasing interest excited 
by the story of the mutiny of the Bounty and 
the colonisation of Pitcairn Island is proved 
by the present work having gone into a third 
edition; and yet all that Miss Young has to 
tell has been already told over and over again, 
and has long been accessible in a cheap form. 
The author is descended from Edward Young, 
the best educated of the mutineers, and is also 
a granddaughter of John Buffett, who was so 
shamefully ill-treated by the adventurer Joshua 
Hill. The career of each of these men is 
curious. Buffett was a sailor on board a whaler 
which touched at Pitoaim’s Island in 1823; 
John Adams, who was then the sole survivor 
of the mutineers, asked the captain of the 
whaler to provide him with some one to help 
him in teaching the young people in the island. 
The captain made this known to his crew, and 
Buffett, who had some education, volunteered 
to remain and assist Adams. All went well 
for about ten years, when an elderly man 
named Joshua Hill thrust himself on the 
islanders, and assumed a despotic authority 
over them for a period of three years, at the 
end of which time he was removed from the 
island by order of the British Government. 
That the islanders are a very simple folk is 
shown by the easy way in which Hill estab¬ 
lished his authority over them; that they are 
no wiser in spiritual matters is clear from the 


facility with which one Tay, an American, con¬ 
verted them to the peculiar tenets of a ridicu¬ 
lous sect calling itself “ Seventh-day Adven¬ 
tists.” Miss Young’s father, Simon Young, 
was the muoh-respected pastor of the islanders, 
and she acted as schoolmistress under him. 
She tells her story quietly and modestly ; and, 
if she is a little diffuse, we must remember that 
Pitcairn’s Island is a little world to her. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tire most interesting of Messrs. Macmillans’ 
announcements for the autumn season is a 
posthumous volume of poems by Christina 
Rossetti. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons pro¬ 
pose to issue a series of twelve volumes, en¬ 
titled “ Periods of European History,” under 
the general editorship of Mr. George Saints- 
bury. The following have already been 
arranged for: The Romantic Revolt, by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse; The Romantic Triumph, by 
Mr. Walter H. Pollock; The First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century, by Mr. H. D. Traill; The 
Dark Ages, by Prof. W. P. Ker, of University 
College, London; The Transition Period, by 
Prof. W. A. Raleigh, of Liverpool; The Later- 
Renaissance, by Mr. David Haunay; The 
Augustan Ages, by Mr. Oliver Elton, of Owen’s 
College; The Later Nineteenth Century, by the 
editor. 

Mn. Henry Fbowde will shortly publish, 
for the first time in a complete shape, Sir 
William Wilson Hunter’s “ Old Missionary,” 
which attracted so much attention in the 
Contemporary Review about six years _ ago. 
This realistic view of 'Asiatic missions, in its 
final form, will be particularly welcome during 
the present complications in the Far East. 

An official account of the international ohejw 
tournament now being held at Hastings will 
be published as soon as possible by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. It will contain all the 231 
games, with notes by the players and diagrams 
of interesting positions; also portraits and 
biographical sketches. 

Wr. Elkin Mathews will publish in 
October a new drama by Michael Field, deal¬ 
ing with the dreams and adventures of Honoria, 
daughter of the Empress Galla Placidia. Gibbon 
tells the story of her life sympathetically, even 
condoning her defiance of custom, a defiance 
unsurpassed by the Newest Woman of to-day, 
disastrous in its results to herself and others. 
The volume, printed by Messrs. R. Folkard & 
Son, will reproduce on the title-page medals of 
Honoria and Galla Placidia. The title, Atlila r 
my Attila! is the burthen of Mr. George 
Meredith’s “ Death-Song of the Hun.” 

Me. Andrew Lang is engaged upon a 
biography of John Gibson Lockhart, son-in- 
law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott, and 
has already obtained the use of many inter¬ 
esting letters and original material from the 

P resent representatives of the family. Mr. 

,ang is anxious to see any similar papers 
relating to Lockhart or his literary contem¬ 
poraries which may be in the possession of 
others, and would be glad if they oould be sent 
to his publisher, Mr. Nimmo, of Ring William- 
street, Strand, who will undertake to return 
all suoh material as may be sent. 

Mr. John Murray will publish, in the 
course of September, Latin Literature, by Mr. 
J. W. Mackail, in his series of University Ex¬ 
tension manuals. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish early 
in October a book by Mr. J. F. Hogan, 
entitled The Sister Dominions, being the acoount 
of a tour through Canada and Australia, under* 
taken during the last parliamentary reoess, 
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A nkw commentary on the Laws of Howel 
the Good, by Mr. E. Owen Roberts, will be 
published at the beginning of October. In 
addition to the miscellaneous laws embodied in 
this code, the volume will also contain trans¬ 
lations of all important Welsh statutes from the 
earliest times down to the reign of Edward I. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early pub¬ 
lication a new volume of local poetry, entitled 
West Country Poets: their Lives and Works, 
edited by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth. 
The work, which will be of quarto size, will 
furnish biographies of the chief poets who were 
born or resided in the West Country. It will 
also give illustrations from their writings, and 
in some cases portraits. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a novel by Helen M. Boulton, to be entitled 
Josephine Crewe. 

Dr. Ottolknqtji, author of “An Artist in 
Crime,” has written a new story, entitled The 
Crime of the Century, which Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. will 
publish immediately a novel, entitled The 
Woman Who Wouldn’t, by a lady who adopts 
the pseudonym of Lucas Cleeve. 

Messrs. Bbteirs Bros., of Graystoke- 
place, Fetter-lane, will shortly publish a Bingle- 
volume novel, entitled Death and the Woman, 
by Mr. Arnold Golsworthy. 

Messrs. Olithant, Anderson & Perrier 
will issue shortly in the “ Golden Nails ” Series 
of addresses to children, a new volume entitled 
Three Fishing Boats, and Other Talks to 
Children, by the Bev. John C. Lambert. 

A NEW volume of sermons by the Bev. John 
Thomas, of Liverpool, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Allenson, as the fourth issue of' 
“ The Myrtle-street Pulpit.” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin announces for imme¬ 
diate publication a cheap edition of Canon 
Jessopp’s latest book, Studies of a Recluse. 

During the ninth session of the Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting, opened bv Lord Beay on 
August 5, and just concluded, the literary side 
was represented by Mr. William Sharp (on life 
and art), M. L’Abbe Klein (on contemporary 
Frenoh literature), and others. Apart from the 
numerous scientific courses by Prof. Geddes 
and his oolleagues of former years, there were 
lectures by M. Elisde Beolus on the evolution 
of cities, by Prof. Lloyd Morgan on evolution- 
ethios, by Dr. Dyer on aspects of citizenship, 
and by Prof. Haddon on the savage mind. 

Lambeth Palace Library will be closed for 
the usual recess, for six weeks, from August 31. 

At the meeting of the Anglo-Bussian 
Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Tuesday next, Mr. W. Probyn- 
Nevins will read a paper, entitled “ Why 
Englishmen misunderstand Bussia.” 

The municipality of San Sebastian has 
printed a “Coleccion de Documentoshistoricos, 
1200-1813,” containing all of their archives 
which escaped destruction in 1813. The earliest 
piece is a confirmation by Alfonso VIII. of 
Castille in 1202 of the Privilegio de Fundacion, 
granted by his uncle, Sancho VI. of Navarre 
(1150-1194). Of wider historical interest is the 
recapitulation of the thirty - eight services 
voluntarily rendered by the city to the crown of 
Castille frem 1370 to 1586. This last entry is a 
contingent of 7048 tons of shipping and 1263 
men to the Invincible Armada. In 1620 the 
oity refused to permit the Jesuits to build a 
convent within its walls, although they had 
solicited it before: ‘ ‘ Por interposicion del 
Principe de Gales, y despues por la del Duque 
de Nenburg.” That the Jesuits got a footing 
in the city subsequently is shown by the decree 


to turn their college into a hospital on their 
expulsion in 1769. There is also a curious 
account of the clerical elections. The con¬ 
cluding documents refer to the disgraceful 
oonduot of the English and Portuguese soldiers 
at the Btorming of the city in 1813. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

KNOCK GRAY CRAIG : KIROUDBRIGHT3HIRE. 

In Memoriatn C. C. K. 

Herb, in this lonely spot, at rest he lies, 

Upon the slope of this steep rugged fell, 

Among the silent hills he loved so well, 

With naught above him but the open skies. 

Buch resting-place as only poets prize, 

And those who love with Nature’s self to dwell, 
And gaze on mountain peak and wooded dell, 
And in her wondrous wisdom still grow wise 
And such was he who calmly sleeps below 
Upon this lonely hill, so grassy green. 

He choee himself this peaceful spot to rest, 
Where, to the South, as far as sight can go, 
Stretch rounded hills with sparkling brooks 
between, 

And gilt with rugged mountains East and 
West. 

C. M. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for July 30 
Carlos Cambronero gives an interesting account 
of “Las Tonadillas,” a kind of musical inter¬ 
lude, or short comic operette, for one, two, or 
three, or more voices, with appropriate dances, 
in great vogue at Madrid in the last century. 
The composers were salaried by the munici¬ 
pality, and had to produce a minimum of forty 
pieces annually. Hundreds of these pieces, 
with the music, are still preserved in the city 
archives : 319 by Esteve, 571 by Lasema, and 
others. Extracts from some of the librettos 
are given, and one complete, “ Cantada, vida 
y muerte del General Malbni ” (Marlborough), 
by Valledor, 1785. Barbieri, who has 
examined the MSS., speaks very highly of 
some of the music. The tonadillas were sup¬ 
planted in the present century by translations 
from the French opera bouffe. 


TIIE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN & OO.’8 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Biography and Travel. —“The Life of Henry 
Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop of West¬ 
minster,” by Edmund Sheridan Purcell, mem¬ 
ber of the Roman Academy of Letters, in 2 
vols., with portraits; “The Siege and Belief 
of Chitral,” by Captain F. E. Tounghusband; 
“ Becolleotions and Reflections,” by Major- 
General W. C. F. Molyneux ; “ The Letters of 
Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888,” collected and 
arranged by George W. E. Bussell, in 2 vols.; 
“The Life and Letters of Lord Selbome,” 
edited by his daughter, Lady Sophia Palmer; 
“ The Life and Letters of Dr. Hort,” edited by 
his son, Arthur F. Hort; “ Sir Joseph Banks’s 
Journal,” selections edited by Sir Joseph 
Hooker; “Sketches in Sport aud Natural 
History,” by the late George Kingsley, M.D., 
with memoir by his son, Charles Kingsley; 
“ The Life of Agassiz,” by Jules Marcou, in 2 
vols.; “ The Gold Mines of the Band,” being a 
description of the mining industry of Wit- 
watersrand, South African Bepublio, with 
maps, plans, and illustrations, by Frederick H. 
Hatch and J. A. Chalmers; “Foreign States¬ 
men,” a series of lives of eminent statesmen, 
on the same plan as the series of “Twelve 
English Statesmen,” edited by Prof. Bury, of 
Trinity College, Dublin; “ Richelieu,” by Prof. 
Lodge; “ English Men of Action,” new vol.— 
“ Dundonald,” by the Hon. John W. Fortescue, 


Poetry. —“ Tennyson’s Poetical Works,” 
people’s edition, in 23 vols., two volumes 
published monthly; “ Poems,” a new volume, 
by Christina G. Rossetti; “ Joan the Maid,” a 
drama, by John Huntley Skrine. 

Illustrated Books. — “ Borne,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, uniform with “ The Makers of Flor¬ 
ence,” with illustrations by Joseph Pennell and 
Rividre, engraved on wood by Octave Laoour; 
“Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” a selection trans¬ 
lated from the Danish by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, 
with illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 
uniform with Kingsley’s “Water Babies”; 

“ A History of Mankind,” by Prof. Friedrich 
Batzel, translated from the second German 
edition by A. J. Butler, with preface by Prof. 
E. B. Tylor, with 30 ooloured plates, maps, 
and numerous illustrations in the text, in thirty 
monthly parts; “Westward Ho!” by Charles 
Kingsley, edition de luxo, in 2 vols., illustrated 
by Charles E. Brock; “ Carved Lions,” by 
Mrs. Molesworth, illustrated by Leslie Brooke; 
“ Eric, Prince of Lorlonia,” by Lady Jersey, 
illustrated by Alice B. Woodward; “ A London 
Garland,” extracts from Geoffrey Chaucer, 
John Lydgate, William Dunbar, Surrey, 
Edmund Spenser, Miohael Drayton, &c., 
edited by W. E. Henley, with 100 illustrations 
by members of the Society of Illustrators: 
“ The History of St. James's Square, and the 
Foundation of the West End of London, with 
a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of Charles 
the Second,” by Arthur Irwin Dasent, with 
illustrations and portraits; “ Studies in the 
Art Anatomy of Animals,” being a brief 
analysis of the visible forms of the more 
familiar mammals and birds, designed for the 
use of sculptors, painters, illustrators, natural¬ 
ists, and taxidermists, by Ernest E. Thompson ; 
“ The Second Jungle Book,” by Rudyard 
Kipling, illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling. 
Cranford Series, new volumes — “ Reynard, 
the Fox,” edited, with introduction, by Joseph 
Jacobs, illustrated by Frank Calderon; 
“ Undine,” illustrated by Bosie M. M. 
Pitman. 

Illustrated Standard Novels. — “ Peter 
Simple," by Captain Marryat, illustrated by 
J. Ayton Symington, with an introduction by 
David Hannay; “ Pride and Prejudice,” by 
Jane Austen, Illustrated by Charles E. Brock, 
with an introduction by Austin Dobson; 
“ Popular Tales,” by Maria Edgeworth, illus¬ 
trated by Miss Chris Hammond, with an intro¬ 
duction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie; “ Sybil.” 
by Benjamin D’lsraeli, illustrated by F. 
Pegram. 

Fiction. —“ Casa Braccio,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, in 2 vols.; “ The Horseman’s 

Word,” by Neil Boy; “A Son of the 
Plains,” bv Arthur Paterson; “A Long 
Vacation,” by Charlotte M. Yonge; “Bed 
Rowans,” by Flora Annie Steel; “ The 
Education of Antonio,” by Miss F. E. Phillips ; 
“The Herons,” by Helen Shipton; “The 
Crooked Stick; or, Pollie’s Probation,” aud 
“ Old Melbourne Memories,” by Rolf Boldre- 
wood; “Wild Bose, a Tale of the Mexican 
Frontier,” by Francis Francis; “The Ralstons,” 
byF. Marion Crawford ; “Veronica’s Garden,” 
by Alfred Austin, with illustrations. 

The Eversley Series. —“ The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages,” by Dean Churoh; “Sheridan’s 
Plays,” with an introduction; “ The Works of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth,” edited by 
William Knight, Poems, 8 vols., Prose Works, 3 
vols., Journals, 3 vols., Life, 2 vols., with an. 
etched portrait and vignette in each volume by 
H. Man esse; “The Works of Matthew 
Arnold,” Poems, 3 vols., Essays in Criticism, 
(first series), Essays in Criticism (second 
series), American Discourses; “Lectures on 
Political Science,” by the late Sir John Seeley ; 
“Essays in Historical Subjects,” by the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. 
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The Golden Treasury Strict. —" Hydriotaphia, Literature. —“English Prose,” Selections, Sixth Century to the Eleventh,” by Signor R. 
end the Garden of Cyrus,” by Sir Thomas with critical introductions by various writers, Cattaneo, translated by the Conteesa I. Ourtis- 
Browne, edited by the late Dr. W. A. Green- and general introductions to each period, Cholmeley; “ The Tavern of the Three Virtues,” 
hilL edited by Henry Craik, in 5 vols., vcl. v.; “ A translated from the French of St. Juirs, illus- 

History. —“ History of the 17th Lancers,” by History of Nineteenth Century Literature,” by trated by M. D. Vierge, with a critical essay on 

the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, with portraits and George Saintsbury. the art of Vierge by Mr. Edmund Gosse; the 

ooloured illustrations; “History of Greece Science and Medicine. —“The Structure of second volume of Mme. Villari’s translation 

from its Commencement to the Close of the Man,” by Prof. Wiedersheim, translated by of her husband’s “ History of Florence for the 
Independence of the Greek Nation,” authorised H. M. Bernard, and edited by Prof. G. B. First Two Centuries ” ; “ Studies in the France 
translation from the German of Adolf Holm, Howes, illustrated; “A Text-Book of Com- of Voltaire and Rousseau,” by Mrs. F. Mao- 
revised by F. Clarke, in 4 vols., vol. iii.; parative Anatomy,” by Prof. Arnold Lang, of donald; “Froissart,” by Mme. Darmesteter, 
“Western Europe in the Fifth Century,” Zurich, translated by Henry M. Bernard and translated from the French by Miss Poynter; 
Lectures delivered at Oxford, by the late Prof. Matilda Bernard, vol. ii.; “ Dictionary of “ English Essays from a French Pen,” by J. J. 
K. A- Freeman; “Western Europe in the Chemical Solubilities,” by Dr. Comey; “A Jusserand, illustrated; “Essays and Notices, 
Eighth Century," Lectures delivered at Oxford, System of Medicine,” edited by T. Clifford Philosophical and Psychological,” by Mr. T. 
by the late Prof. E. A. Freeman; “History Allbutt, regius professor of medicine in the Whittaker; “Continental Governments,” by 
of the Ptolemies,” by Prof. Mahaffy; University of Cambridge, in 5 vols.; “A Mr. A. Shaw; “The Illustration of Books: a 
“ Ulster As It Is; or, Twenty-Eight Years’ System of Gynaecology,” edited by Dr. Manual for the Use of Art Students,” by 
Experience as an Irish Editor,” by Thomas William Playfair and Prof. T. Clifford Allbutt; Joseph Pennell, illustrated with diagrams; 
M ao Kni ght, in 2 vols.; “A Lecture on the “Elements of Palaeontology,” by Prof. Karl “The Birds of Ontario,” by Mr. T. Me 
8tudy of History,” delivered at Cambridge, A. von Zittel, of Munich, translated and edited Ilwraith”; “Good Reading about Many 
June 11, 1895, by Lord Aoton, regius pro- by Dr. Charles R. Eastman; “Principles of Books (for 1895),” by their authors, withpor- 
feseor of modem history; “Studies in Anoient Mechanics,” by H. Hertz, late professor of traits and facsimiles; and “The Paris Salons 
History,” second series, by John Ferguson physics in the University of Bonn, translated of 1895,” reproductions of the pictures, with 
McLennan. by D. E. Jones; “ Evolution and Man’s Place notes translated from the Frenoh. 

Lectures and Essays. — “Miscellaneous in Nature,” by Prof. Henry Calderwood, Travel. —“An Artist in the Himalayas,” by 
Studies,” by the late Walter Pater; “ Vacation second edition, in great part re-written; Mr. A. D. McCormick, illustrated with the 
Rambles,” letters, contributed chiefly to the “Miscellaneous Papers,” by H. Hertz, trans- author’s sketches; “Outre-Mer: Impressions 
Spectator, by Thomas Hughes, edited by his lated by D. E. Jones; “Electro-Physiology,” of America,” translated from the French of 
daughter; “Idylls of the King,” by the Rev. by Prof. W. Biedermann, translated by Miss PaulBourget; “ Two Seasons in Switzerland,” 
A. J. Church; “ Addresses,” by the late Miss F. A. Wells; “The Scientific Basis of by Dr. H. Marsh, illustrated by Mr. O. 
F. M. Buss, principal of the North London Analytical Chemistry,” by Prof. Wilhelm Williamson; “Napoleon’s Last Voyages,” 
Collegiate School for Girls; “On the Structure Ostwald, of Leipzig, translated by Dr. George being the diaries of Admiral Sir T. Ussher (on 
of Greek Tribal Society,” by Hugh E. See- MacGowan; “ Text-Book of Botany,” by Prof, board the Undaunted) and J. R. Glover, secre- 
bohm. Strasburger and others, translated by Dr. tary to Rear-Admiral Cookbum (on board the 

Claesics. —“Herodotus,” books iv.-vi., with H. C. Porter, of Pennsylvania; “Faots about Northumberland), with notes and illustrations ; 
introduction, commentary and dissertations, Processes, Pigments, and Vehicles,” a manual “The Riviera, Ancient and Modem,” by M. 
by R. W. Macao, in 2 vols.; “A Handbook for art students, by A. P. Laurie; “The Charles Lenthfiric, translated by Dr. C. West; 
of Greek Sculpture," by Ernest Gardner, Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry,” by Prof. “ Algerian Memories; a Bicycle Tour over the 
formerly _ director of the British Sohool at S. L. Loney, of the Royal Holloway College. Atlas to Sahara,” by Mrs. and Dr. Workman; 
Athens, illustrated; “ Scholia Aristophanica,” Theology. —“Outlines of Church History,” and “Archaeological Rambles in Rome and 
being such oomments adscript to the text of by Prof. Sohm, translated by Miss May Pompeii,” by M. Gaston Boissier, translated by 
Aristophanes as are preserved in the Codex Sinclair, with a preface by Prof. H. M. Mr. H. Fisher. 

Ravennas, arranged, emended, and translated Gwatkin; “Documents Illustrative of the Fiction. —“The Herb Moon,” by John Oliver 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, head master of History of the English Church,” selected and Hobbes, illustrated; “ Krishna Kanta’s Will: 
Westminster; The Parnassus Library of Greek edited by W. J. Hardy and the Rev. Henry a Tale of Bengali Life,” by the late Bankim 
and Latin Classics, with short introductions but Gee; “Introductory Lectures on St. Paul’s Chandra Chatterjee, translated by Mrs. Knight; 
no notes—“Virgil,” edited by T. E. Page; Epistles to the Romans and to the Ephesians,” “ Grania Waile: a West Connaught Story of 
Homer’s “Iliad,” edited by Walter Leaf; “Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers,” and the Sixteenth Century,” by Fulmar Petrel; 
“Catullus,” edited by Prof. Arthur Palmer; “The Early History of the Eoolesia,” by the “Among the Gnomes: an Occult Tale of 
“ Horace,” edited by T. E. Page; “The Greek late Prof. F. J. A. Hort; “ Pascal, and other Adventure in the Untersberg,” by Dr. F. Hart- 
Testament, in the Original Greek,” the text Sermons,” by the late Dean Church; “The mann; “The Chain of Gold; or, in Crannied 
revised by Bishop Westoott and the late Dr. Songs of the Holy Nativity,” being studies of Rooks,” a Tale of Adventure on the West Coast 
Hort, printed in “ Macmillan Greek ” ; “ Pau- the Benedictus, Magnificat, Gloria in Excelsis, of Ireland, by Mr. Standiah O'Grady, illustrated 
sanias’a Description of Greece,” translated by and Nunc Dimittis, by the Rev. T. Bernard, by Miss E. Capper; “Silent Gods and Sun- 
J. G. Frazer, with commentary, illustrations, oanon of Wells; “A Manual of the Thirty- Steeped Lands,” by R. W. Frazer, illus- 
and maps, in 4 vols.; “Historical Greek nine Articles,” by the Rev. Dr. G. F. Maclear, trated by A. D. McCormick; “The Whaups 
Gra mmar ,” by Dr. A. N. Jannaris; Homer’s warden of St. Augustine's College, Canter- of Durley, by W. C. Fraser; “ XX. Stories by 
“Iliad,” school edition, edited by Walter Leaf bury, and the Rev. W. W. Williams; “Acts of XX. Tellers,” selected by Mr. L. Wagner; 
and the Rerv. M. A. Bayfield, vol. i.; “ Marcus the Apostles,” the Authorised Version, with “ The Little Plain Woman, and Other Stories,” 
Antoninus to Himself,” being a translation of introduction and notes, by T. E. Page and Rev. by Miss Lilian Street, ornamented by Mr. H. 
the work called “Thoughts and Meditations,” A. 8. Walpole; “ A Commentary on the Bible Jackson; “ Wilmot’s Child: a Domestic Inci- 
by G. H. Rendall, principal of University Col- for Jewish Children,” by C. G. Montefiore; dent,” by Atey Nyne; “Sampson’s Youngest, 
lqge, Liverpool. “ Hulsean Lectures, 1895,” by Bishop Barry; and Other Stories,” by Mrs. Marian Bower; 

Natural History. —“The Cambridge Natural “Some Thoughts on Christian Reunion,” being “ Effie Hetherington,” by Robert Buchanan; 
History,” edited by S. F. Harmer and A. E. a charge to the clergy, by Bishop Boyd “The Ebbing of the Tide,” by L. Beoke; “At 
Shipley — Vol. v.: Peripatus, by A. Sedg- Carpenter; “The Modern Reader's Bible,” a the Sign of the Guillotine,” by Harold 
wick; Centipedes, &c., by F. G. Sinclair; series of books from the Sacred Scriptures pro- Spender;“ But and Ben,” by J. H. Crawfurd; 
Insects, by D. Sharp. “An Introduction sented in modem literary form; “Proverbs,” “The Highland Sister’s Promise,” by the late 
to the Study of Sea-weeds,” by George Murray, a miscellany of sayings and poems embodying Miss Mackenzie Kettle; “Joe Ford,” by Miss 
keeper of botany in the Natural History De- isolated observations of life; “ Ecclesiasticus,” N. L. Cooper; “For Honour of the Flag,” by 
partment of the British Museum, illustrated; a miscellany including longer compositions, still Mr. Clark Russell; “ Diana’s Hunting,” by Mr. 
“The Structure and Development of the embodying only isolated observations of life; Robert BuchananSir Quixote: a Romance of 
Mosses and Ferns (Archegoniatae),” by Prof. ‘‘Ecclesiastes—Wisdom of Solomon,” eaoh is a Grey Weather,” by Mr. Buchan; “Love in a 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, of the Leland series of connected writings embodying, from London Lodging,” by Mrs. F. A. Howden; “A 
Stanford Junior University; “The Soenery of different standpoints, a solution of the whole Trial and its Issue,” by Mrs. Cussao; “ On 
Switzerland,” by Sir John Lubbock; “ A mystery of life; “ The Book of Job,” a the Gogmagogs,” by Mrs. Allfrey. Five new 
Handbook of British Lepidoptera,” by Edward dramatio poem in which are embodied varying stories in the “Autonym Library”—“Kafir 
Meyrick. . solutions of the mystery of life, edited, with Stories,” by Mr. W. C. Soully; “Molly 

Economics and Moral Philosophy. —“ Pure an introduction, by Prof. Richard G. Moulton. Darling,” by Mrs. Hnngerford; “ A Game of 

Economics,” by Prof. Pantaleoni, translated _ Consequences,” by Albert Kinross; “Sleeping 

byT. Boston Brace; “ Studies in Economics,” Fires,” by George Gissing; and “The Red 

by Wil liam Smart, lecturer on political mb. t. fishes tutwin’s announcements. Star,” by Miss L. McManus. Two new stories 

economy in the University of Glasgow; “A Belles-lettres.— “Old Dutch Masters,” by in the “Pseudonym Library,” whioh will 

Short Study of Ethics,” by the Rev. Dr. J. O. Van Dyke, with engravings and notes by henceforth be illustrated—“Toxin,” by Ouida; 

Uharles P. D’Aroy. Mr. T. Cole; “ Architecture in Italy from the end “ When Wheat is Green,” by Jos. Wilton. 
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In the “ Children’s Library “ Pax and 
Carlino,” by Ernst Beckmann, illustrated. 

Poetry. —“ Poems,” by Mr. W. B. Teats, 
being his collected works, with title-page 
designed by Mr. Granville Pell; "Hans 
Breitmann in Germany (Tyrol),” by Mr. 
Leland; and Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” 
translated by A. G. Barham, illustrated by Mi. 
W. Alison Phillips. In the “ Mermaid Series,” 
illustrated: “ The Best Plays of George Chap¬ 
man,” edited by Mr. W. Lyon Phelps; and 
"The Select Plays of Sir John Vanbrugh,” 
edited by Prof. Swain. In the "Cameo 
Series”: "Flamma Yestalis,” by Eugene 
Mason, with a frontispiece after Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. 

Four new volumes in the "New Irish 
Library”—“The Life of Patrick Sarsfield 
(Earl of Lucan),” by Dr. Todhunter; “Swift 
in Ireland,” by E. A. King; “ A Short Life 
of Thomas Davis,” by Sir Gavan Duffy: and 
“ Owen Eoe O’Neill,” by Mr. F. Taylor, Q.C. 
Two new volumes in the “Story of the 
Nations ”—“ Bohemia,” by Mr. C. E. Maurice; 
and the “ West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
by Mr. Bodway. Two new volumes in the 
“ Criminology Series “ Criminal Sociology,” 
by Prof. E. Ferri; and “Our Juvenile 
Offenders,” by the Rev. Douglas Morrison. 

Miscellaneous. —“ Inmates of My House and 
Garden," by Mrs. Brightwen, illustrated by 
Theo. Carreros; “Dog Stories from the 
Spectator,” with an introduction by Mr. St. Loe 
Straohey ; ' ‘ The Brownies through the Union,” 
written and illustrated by Mr. Palmer Cox; 
“ Russian Politios,” by Herbert M. Thompson; 
“A Little History of China, and a Chinese 
Story,” by Mr. A. Brebner; “Public Speak¬ 
ing and Debate: a Manual for Advocates and 
Agitators,” by G. J. Holyoake; “ The Wagner 
Stoiy-Book," by William H. Frost, illustrated; 
“ Eleotricity for Everybody,” illustrated; the 
Autumn Part of the Evergreen; and the first 
volume of a new illustrated series, “The 
Children’s Study ”—“ A Child’s History of 
Scotland,” by Mrs. Oliphant. 

MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & GO’S. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

_ Philosophy and Theology. —“The Constitu¬ 
tional History and Constitution of the Church 
of England,” by Dr. F. Makower; “ Thoughts 
and Aspirations of the Ages,” Selections in 
Prose and Verse from the Religious Writings 
of the World, edited by Dr. W. C. Coupland; 
‘ ‘ The Principles of Psychology, ” by G. F. Stout; 
“ Ethical Discourses,” by Leslie Stephen; “Out¬ 
lines of Psychology,” by Prof. Oswald Kiilpe; 
of Wurzburg, translated by C. B. Titchener, 
of Cornell; “Studies in the Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling,” by Hiram M. Stanley; 
“ The Oxford Chnroh Movement,” Sketches 
and Reoollections by the late George Wakeling, 
edited by his son, G. H. Wakeling. 

Science. —“ Text-Book of Embryology: In¬ 
vertebrates," by Drs. Korsohelt and Heider, of 
Berlin, Part I., translated and edited by Dr. 
E. L. Mark and Dr. W. M. Woodworth, of 
Harvard, with additions by author and trans¬ 
lators; Parts II. and III., translated and 
edited by H. T. Campbell, of Guy’s Hospital; 
“ Text-Book of Palaeontology for Zoological 
Students,” bv Theodore T. Groom, of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, illustrated; “The 
Indian Calendar,” containing complete tables 
for the verification of Hindu and Muhammedan 
dates for a period of 1600 years (a.d. 300 to 
1900) for the whole of India, by Robert Sewell, 
of the Madras Civil Service, in collaboration 
with Sankara Balkrishna Dikshit, with a table 
of eclipses by Dr. Sohram; “ Practical Plant 
Physiology,” by Prof. Wilhelm Detmer, of 

ena, translated by 8. A. Moor, of University 
College, Aberystwyth; “ Introductory Science 
Text-Books ”—“ Zoology,” by B. Lindsay, 


with 124 illustrations and diagrams; “ Ele¬ 
mentary Biology,” ' by Dr. H. J. Camp¬ 
bell, of Guy’s Hospital, second edition, with 
appendix ; “ Organic Chemistry,” by J. Wade; 

“ Handbook of Grasses,” treating of their 
Structure, Classification, Geographical Distri¬ 
bution and Uses; also describing the British 
Species and their Habitats, by William 
Hutchinson; Young Collector Series— 
“ Fishes,” by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
“ Mammalia,” by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 

“ Birds’ Eggs and Nests,” by W. C. J. Ruskin 
Butterfield; “ Public Health in European 

Capitals,” by Dr. Thomas Morison Legge; “ A 
Woman’s Words to Women on the Care of 
their Health in England and in India,” by Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb; “Analytical Key to the 
Natural Orders of Flowering Plants,” by 
Franz Thonner. 

History , Geography, Travel, &c. — “The 
Private Life of Warren Hastings,” by Sir 
Charles Lawson, with 3 photogravure por¬ 
traits and 77 illustrations and facsimiles; “The 
Law of Civilisation and Decay: an Essay in 
History,” by Brooks Adams; “A History of 
the Paris Commune of 1871,” by Thomas 
March; Social England Series, edited by 
Kenelm D. Cotes—“ The King’s Peace,” an 
Historical Sketch of the English Law Courts, 
by F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., with 17 illustrations; 
the following volumes are also in preparation : 
“Introduction to the Social History of 
England,” by the editor; “Chivalry,” by 
F. W. Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton; “ Gilds, 
and the Rise of the Merchant Class,” by Alice 
Law; “History of the Fine Arts,” by Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh; “ The English 
Manor,” by Prof. Vinogradoff; “ The Evolu¬ 
tion of the English House,” by Sidney O. 
Addv; “ The Evolution of English Household 
Implements,” by Henry Balfour; “The In¬ 
fluence of Geography and Travel on Social 
Life,” by George G. Chisholm; “The Influence 
of Alien Immigration on Social Life,” by Prof. 
J. Cunningham; “Mysteries and Miracle 
Plays,” by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 

Belles-lettres and Art. —“ Prose Treatises of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole,” edited from 
hitherto unpublished MSS. by Dr. Carl 
Horstman, late Professor of English in the 
University of Berlin, forming the first volume 
of the “Old English Library”; “The 
Works of William Shakspere,” by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, in ten volumes, a new edition; 
“ Leigh Hunt,” by R. Brimley Johnson, with 
a portrait; “Dictionary of Quotations," by 
Major P. H. Dalbiao; “ Isn’t it Wonderful ? ” 
a History of Magic and Mystery, by Charles 
Bertram, with illustrations by Phil May, 
Corbould, Gribble, and other artists; “ Schop¬ 
enhauer’s Wisdom of Life,” edited by T. Bailey 
Saunders, new edition; “ Flowers and Flower 
Lore,” by the Rev. Hilderic Friend, new edi¬ 
tion, illustrated. 

Social Economics and Politics. —“ Punishment 
and Reformation,” an Historical Sketoh of the 
Rise of the Penitentiary System, by F. H. 
Wines; “Moral Pathology,” by Dr. A. E. 
Giles ; “The Social Side of the Reformation,” 
by E. Belfort Bax, Part II., the Peasants’ 
War, Part III., The Rise and Fall of the Ana¬ 
baptists ; “ Catholic Socialism,” by Dr. Nitti, 
with prefaoe by Prof. D. G. Ritchie; 
Social Science Series—“ The Progress and 
Prospects of Political Economy,” by Prof. 
J. K. Ingram; “University Extension,” by 
M. E. Sadler; “Social Studies,” by Prof. 
Mavor; “ Parasitism, Organic and Social,” 
translated from the Frenoh of Jean Massart and 
Emile Vandervelde, with a preface by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes; “Sober by Aot of Parlia¬ 
ment,” by F. A. Mackenzie; new editions of 
Carpenter’s “ Civilisation, its Cause and Cure,” 
Skottowe’s “Short History of Parliament,” 
and Thorold Rogers's “ Work and Wages.” 


Education “ Vergil in the Middle Ages,” by 
Prof. Domenico Comparetti, of Florence, 
translated by E. F. M. Benecke, with an intro¬ 
duction by Prof. Robinson Ellis; “Friedrich 
Froebel, and the Development of His Educa¬ 
tional Ideas in His Life,” adapted from the 
work of Dr. Hanschmann by Fanny Franks; 
“An Introduction to Herbert’s Science and 
Practice of Education,” by H. M. and E. 
Felkin, with a prefaoe by Oscar Browning ; 
“ A Student’s Text-Book of Universal History,” 
by Dr. Emil Reich; “Outlines of Legal 
History,” by Archer M. White; “The Ele¬ 
ments of Number,” by Edith A. Sonnenschein, 
Part I., “One to Ten,” Part II., “Eleven 
to Thirty - Six ” ; Sonnenschein’s School 
Authors, new volumes — “ 8elect Readings 
in French Prose and Verse,” edited by V. 
Oger; “The Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschy¬ 
lus,” edited by C. R. Haines; other volumes 
to follow, edited by the late Hermann 
Hager, of Owen’s College, Manchester; Dr. 
Schiiddekopf, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
Dr. Alexander Thiele, of Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow &o.; Parallel Grammar 
Series—“ First Greek Reader and Writer,” 
by Dr. J. E. Sandys; “ Third German 
Reader and Writer,” by Prof. George 
Fiedler, of Mason College. Birmingham; 
“ Fourth French Reader and Writer,” by Prof. 
H. E. Berthon, of University College, Notting¬ 
ham; “A Dano-Norwegian Reader,” Selections 
from Danish and Norwegian Authors, arranged 
for the use of learners, with English translation 
of the prose pieces, grammatical outline, and 
vocabularies, by J. G. Sargent; “Steps to 
English Parsing and Analysis,” by E. M. and 
C. L. Ramsay. 

Fiction. —“Stella and an Unfinished Com¬ 
munication,” Studies in the Unseen, by C. H. 
Hinton; “Stories for Ten-Year Olds,” by 
Frances Wiloe Saunders; “Confession,” by 
Elizabeth E. Evans. 


MB. EDWARD ARNOLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ The Land of the Nile-Springs,” by Colonel 
Sir Henry Colvile, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; recently 
British Commissioner in Uganda, with photo¬ 
gravure frontispiece, 16 full-page illustrations 
and 2 maps; “ Fire and Sword in the Sudan,” 
a Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving 
the Dervishes, 1879-1895, by Slatin Pasha, 
Colonelin the Egyptian Army, formerly Governor 
and Commandant of the Troops in Darfur, 
translated and edited by Major F. R. Wingate, 
R.A., D.S.O., fully illustrated by R. Talbot 
Kelly; “ A Little Tour in America,” by the 
Very Rev. 8. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, 
with numerous illustrations; “ Memories of 
Mashonaland,” by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Knight Bruce, formerly Bishop of Mashona¬ 
land, with photogravure frontispiece; “ Twelve 
Hundred Miles in an Ox-waggon,” by Mias 
Alice Balfour, with illustrations by the author ; 
“ Diaries of George Howard, Earl of Carlisle,” 
edited by Visoount Morpeth; “ The Explora¬ 
tion of the Caucasus,” by Douglas W. Freshfield, 
President of the Alpine Club, in 2 vols., illus¬ 
trated with over 70 full-page photogravures 
and several mountain panoramas, ohiefly from 
photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella, and with 
more than 100 illustrations in the text, of the 
soenery, people, and buildings of the mountain 
region of the Caueasus, from photographs by 
Signor Sella, M. de D6chy, Mr. H. Woolley, 
and the late W. F. Donkin; “The Romance 
of Prince Eugene,” an Idyll under Napoleon 
the First, by Albert Pulitzer, in 2 vols., with 
numerous photogravure illustrations; “ Studies 
in Early Victorian Literature. 1837-1870,” by 
Frederic Harrison; “ Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
by Walter Raleigh, professor of English Litera¬ 
ture at Liverpool University College; “ Ben¬ 
jamin Jowett, Master of Bailiol,” a Personal 
Memoir, by the Hon. Lionel Tollemaohe ; 
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“ Shines Hans theater,” fifteen little plays in 
German for children, by Mrs. Hugh Befi; “On 
the Threshold,” by Isabella O. Ford; “ Tommy 
Atkins: a Tale of the Banks,” by Bobert 
Blalchford; “ Wagner’s Heroes,” Tannhauser, 
Parsifal, Hans Bachs, Lohengrin, by Constance 
Maud, illustrated by H. Oranville Fell; ‘ ‘ Life’s 
Prescription, in Seven Doses,” by D. Maolaren 
Morrison; “ Cycling for Health and Pleasure,” 
by L H. Porter, revised and edited by 
F. W. Shetland, amateur champion 1892-93-94, 
with numerous illustrations; “Strength; or, 
the Development and Use of Musole,” by the 
champion, C. A. Sampson, “ The strongest man 
on earth,” with nearly 40 illustrations; two 
new cookery books by Col. A. Kenney-Herbert 
—“Fifty Lunches” and “Fifty Dinners”; 
“ Poultry Fattening,” by Edward Brown, with 
illustrations. 

For Young People. —“ Brio the Archer,” by 
Manrioe Hervey, with numerous full-page 
illustrations; “Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters,” by 
Margaret Harriet Mathews, illustrated by 
Chris. Hammond; “ The Fur Seal’s Tooth,” by 
Kirk Monroe, illustrated; “How Dick ana 
Molly went Bound the World,” by M. H. 
Cornwall Legh, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions ; “Hunters Three,” by Thomas W. 
Knox, with numerous illustrations; “The 
Secret of the Desert,” by E. D. Fawcett, 
with full-page illustrations; “Joel: a Boy of 
Galilee,” by Annie Fellows Johnston, with 10 
full-page illustrations; “The Mushroom Cave,” 
by Evelyn Baymond, with illustrations. The 
Children’s Hour Series, with 4 full-page illus¬ 
trations—“Master Magnus,” by Mrs. E. M. 
Reid; “ My Dog Plato,” by M. H. Cornwall 
Legh. New volumes of the Children’s Favourite 
Series—‘ ■ My Book of Perils,” exciting stories 
of adventure and hairbreadth escapes; “ My 
Book of Wonders,” an account of some of the 
most marvellous things in the world described 
in an interesting way for children. 


ME8SBS. J. M. DENT & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Essays in English Literature,” 1780- 
1860, second series, by George Saintsbury; 
“The :Wonderful Visit,” by H. G. Wells; 
“ A Volume of Ghost Stories,” by Mrs. Alfred 
Baldwin, illustrated with about 20 drawings 
by J. Ay ton Symington; “Milton’s II Pen- 
seroeo and L’Allegro,” with 13 photogravures, 
by William Hyde; “ Zelinda and the Monster; 
or. Beauty and .the Beast,” with 10 photo¬ 
gravures from the paintings by the Countess 
of Lovelace exhibited at the New Gallery this 
year; “ Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights,” 
second series, illustrated with 5 photo¬ 
gravures and several drawings in the 
text by J. D. Batten; “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” edited by Israel Gollancz, 
and illustrated with 50 to 60 drawings in 
black and white, by B. Anning Bell; “ Ban¬ 
bury Cross Series of Children’s Folk-Lore, and 
Other Stories,” edited by Grace Bhys—nine 
new volumes, illustrated by A. Granville Fell 
(2), Misses V. and E. Holden, Mrs. H. J. Adams, 
Mias A. B. Woodward, Sidney H. Heath, Miss 
A. M. Mitchell, B. Heighwav, C. Bobinson; 
“Impressions and Memories,” by J. Ashcroft 
Noble; “ The Withered Jester, and Other 

Verses,” by A. Patchett Martin, with title-page 
by Phil May, and photogravures by Hume 
Nisbet; “ The Historical Bomancea of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz ” (“ Children of the Soil,” “ With 
Fire and Sword,” “The Deluge,” “Pan 
Michael,” &o.); “The Choice Novels of George 
Sand ” (“ Fadette,” “ Franqois the Waif,” “ The 
Devil’s Pool,” “TheMasterMosaioWorkers”); 
Iris Library, new volumes—“ Where High¬ 
ways Cross,” by J. S. Fletcher; “Christian 
and Leah, and Other Ghetto Stories,” trans¬ 
lated from the German of Leopold Eompert ; 
“ Lives that Came to Nothing,” by Garrett 
Leigh; “Bosnian Stories,” by Milena 


Inrazovio. “ Lyric Poets ” Series, edited by 
Ernest Bhys, new volumes—Sidney, “ Lyrical 
Poetry of the Bible,” vol. ii. “Defoe’s 
Bomances and Narratives,” edited by G. A. 
Aitken, completion of series — “ Roxana,” 
“New Voyage Bound the World,” &c. 
“ Balzac’s ComSdie Humaine,” new volumes, 
edited by George Saintsbury, translated by 
Ellen Marriage and Clara Bell—“ The Country 
Doctor,” “ Eugenie Grandet,” “ Ursule 
Mirouet ”; The Bomances of Dumas, four 
new volumes—“ Ascanio,” “ The War of 
Women,” “ Black, the Story of a Dog,” 
“ Tales of the Caucasus ”—the last two books 
have never before been translated. “Old 
Chester,” etched and described by H. Crick- 
more, with 11 etchings on copper, and about 
20 pen and ink sketches. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bdloabibb oaoh dam Stuns Btembnloff*. Wien: Koncgen. 

IK. 

JirrA, F. Die Arohltoktur dev Cohunfclcchen WcIt-AnzBtoillnng 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW NOTES ON THE PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS. 

I. 

Bodleian library, Oxford. 

Last August I visited the stones which 
formed the subject of my recent series of 
letters to the Academy: one of those in the 
Edinburgh Museum I accidentally overlooked; 
but to repair the omission I have had it photo¬ 
graphed. I have now finished the very full 
dictionary of the inscriptions, with the palaeo- 
graphical essay, the excursus on their ages, 
and other matter which will accompany my 
reprint of those letters. But I think it due to 
my original readers to pnt them in possession 
of some additions to my knowledge of the 
inscriptions themselves. For convenience of 


reference I follow the order in whioh I first 
published their decipherment. 

The Newton Stone. —The Ogam inscription 
apparently has idd, answering to oettte in the 

other one. I urged that the —J J j j j 

(= i) at the beginning must be meant for 

— J—| j | | — (= o«), and I now find from 

one of my photographs that the last four 
strokes are “ tied ” at the top. But idd would 
be quite correct as = aidd or edd from an 
infeoted <t stem (Zeuss, p. 5). 

The forms Aiq and JEc in this stone are due 
to the genitives Maiq and Maze being aspirated 
—either in accordance with the Old Irish 
practice, after a locative-dative singular, or, in 
aooordance with modem Highland practioe, as 
a genitive proper name dependent on a 
previous substantive. This would give Mhaiq 
and Mhcec, which in Ogams would be written 
either Vaiq and Vac, or more probably Uaiq 
and Uoec, and it is this initial u which has 
disappeared. I have seen or heard instances 
of the modem genitive mie, when aspirated 
into mhie, losing its initial and becoming ’tc. 

The name in the Ogam inscription answer¬ 
ing to NON in the other inscription is not nnn 
but n’nn. The photograph shows that the 
first stroke of the seoond n has a short tangent 
running into it on the left side at foot — 
exactly like the stroke by whioh a missing 
vowel is indicated in the word m’qq (— meqq) 
on the Golspie Stone. 

The statement that the genitive of mor is 
mhor, prenounoed vor, was, of course, a blunder 
due to oonfusing the genitive and dative forms; 
but I proved in a later letter that vor and wor 
are both found as genitives in the early sixteenth 
century. 

I must withdraw the statement that Roeir — 
Roefhir. I made it on the strength of the 
assertion in the Highland Society’s Dictionary, 
that fear “ man ” is “ Used in the compound¬ 
ing of all substantive noons ending in ar, er, 
or, oir, uir, and denoting agency or efficiency 
of any kind.” But I found that where Scottish 
Gaelic has eealgair “ hunter,” Irish has eealgair-e 
(O’Donovan, p. lxxviii.), which will not suit 
this explanation. And I conjectured, what I 
now gather from Zeuss (p. 780) to be correct, 
that in such a word as eealgairt the termination 
= the Latin -ari-us. Roeir on the Newton 
Stone does mean “ Woodman ” right enough, 
but it is the genitive of a nom. Roeir (c/. Irish 
notire, rectire, tectire in Zeuss), and not of a 
nom. Roefher. 

The correct rendering of the Ogams, 
“ Hearthside of Mao N’n Mor in front of family 
(-bolding) of O’Bosirs,” shows us that this 
stone was originally a march-stone, not merely 
of one property, but of two — that it 
separated that of Mac Nun from that of 
the O’Bosirs. And this gives ns a due 
as to why the second inscription on the stone, 
whioh drops all mention of the O’Bosirs, was 
“with the good wish of Lord i£< Maelisius 
[and] of Unggus newly made.” Either the 
O’Bosirs’ land had passed into the hands of 
the Church, and this was an acknowledgment by 
Bishop Maelisius and Unggus (the Mormaer P) 
of Mac Nun’s right to hu own land on the 
other side; or else the O’Bosirs had been 
tenants of the Church, and Mao Nun had 
acquired their bolding from the latter—so that 
the land on both sides of the stone was now in 
his bands. 

The latter is, I believe, the true explanation. 
Very possibly the O’Bosirs’ bolding was partly 
Churoh land and partly king’s land, and the 
Church, represented by Maelisius, the Bishop of 
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Alban, gold Mao Nun its share, while the king, 
ag represented by (the Mormaer?) Unggus, 
sold him bis share. Compare these entries in 
the Book of Deer (p. 93): 

“ Doornail . . . and Maelooluim, son of Culfion, 
gave Bidbin to God and to Droetin. Maelooluim, 
son of Oinaed, gave (the) king’s share in Bidbin 
and in Fett meic Gobroig . . . Gartnait . . . and 
Ete . . . gave Pet-mcc-Oobrig for (the) consecra¬ 
tion of a Church . . . both to Columcille and to 
Drostkn.” 

Here we find that each of the two properties 
mentioned was held partly by the king, and 
that in each case the king’s share was given by 
some one other than the persons who held the 
remainder of the property. If this were so in 
the case of the O’Rosira’ holding, it not only 
explains the double confirmation by Maelisius 
and Unggug, but also why the O’Rosirs’ side 
of the stone had not on it the oross which 
habitually marked Church property : the cross 
might be omitted because part of the property 
belonged not to the Church but to the king. 

The Golspie Stone. —I wrongly supposed 
that in modem Highland Gaelic the phonetic 
hiatus between the two u’s would have been 
bridged over by an inserted h. Prof. 
Macldnnon has pointed out the mistake. Of 
course, this supports my translation. 

Stuart states that this stone is said to have 
come from Kilmaly Kirkyard. An old man, 
now dead, who helped to move it and another 
Btone on the same day, told Dr. Joass that it 
came from a field about half a mile nearer the 
River Fleet (a field in which traces of buildings 
have been found). But, as Stuart says, one of 
the Gordons actually began to cut an inscrip¬ 
tion on it stating that it was his burial-place, 
and this seems more likely if it were in the 
kirkyard. Dr. Joass agrees that the old man 
probably confounded it with another stone. 

The Burrian Stone (North Bonaldshay).—I 
have now read the almost illegible commence¬ 
ment of this unquestionably sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tion, and it raneabmouorrannuurracteevvcerrhoccs 
— i.e.. Ah Mouorr ann Uurracteew Cerrhoccs =* 
“ Priest Mouorr in Uurract of Cerrhocc.” 

Mouorr is a compound of mor, “ great,” or 
“tall,” and of the honorific prefix mo “my,” 
which is so common in the names of Irish 
ecclesiastics, e.g., Mochua. This prefix aspirates 
a following consonant, so that mor became 
mhor after it, or in North Highland pronuncia¬ 
tion uor. 

I formerly read Cerroccs, and took it as 
genitive of a noun corresponding to the Irish 
carraic, “rock.” But I never liked the 
difference of vowels, and on learning by a 
question put to Dr. Whitley Stokes that carraic 
did not belong to an Irish declension answering 
to the Latin third declension (and, consequently, 
would not have had a genitive in -s), I saw that 
this translation must be abandoned, and that 
it must be the genitive of a man’s name. This 
brings the inscription into line with the Newton 
Stone, the Bressay Stone, and the Lunasting 
Stone, all of which in mentioning another man’s 
property couple with it the owner’s name. 
Ana, as the Bressay sepulchral cross is careful 
to state that, though it belongs to a Norse lady, 
the ground belongs to a Pictish gentleman, so 
the Burrian sepulchral cross-marked stone is 
careful to state that, though it commemorates 
(or belongs to) the priest Mouorr, the site 
belongs to Cerrhocc. 

Now as to Cerroccs or Cerrhoccs. I can find 
no such Gaelic word as cerroc. If I split it 
up, then doubtless cerr is the Old Irish cerr, 
“crooked”; and in Cormac’s Glossary one of 
the interpretations of the proper name Cerball 
is cerr-Ml, “wry-mouthed.’ But what is occP 
Surely oc, “ a youth,” was not of a declension 
which ever had its genitive in - s P 

On looking at Prof. Rhys’s woodout, how¬ 
ever, one sees something very odd about the o, 


and the published photograph (in Arch. Scotica, 
vol. v.) corroborates him. The two upright 
strokes of the o are tied at top and bottom by 
crossbars in the ordinary way, but the first 
upright projects markedly above the top cross¬ 
bar. It may be an accident, but one sees no 
reason why the carver should not have made 
the second upright equally high. And, if not 
an aooident, it can only mean a ligature of a 
and o, or of h and o. Of ao 1 can make 
nothing, and if an a were meant one would 
have expected the upright to project below the 
bottom crossbar as well as above the top one. 
But hocc would be the phonetic spelling of 
ehocc, that is, of socc aspirated in composition— 
which socc means “snout.” And if that ever 
formed its genitive in -s, then we have in Cdrr- 
hoccs a name meaning “crooked snout” or 
“ wry-nose,” very like Cam(p)bell = “ crooked 
mouth,” and Cameron = “orooked nose.” 

The Lunasting Stone affords an instance of 
two separate characters being joined in this 
way. In the present case, the carver was 
getting near the broken edge of the stone, 
while the surface is damaged even before the 
edge is reached; and it is instructive to 
observe his treatment of the two r’s in the same 
word. There have been two previous cases of 
rr in this inscription, and in each he has cut 


them side by side, i.e., 


///// 

///// 


imi 

nnr 


but 


in Cerrhoccs he has laid them across each 
other, like lattice-work, and has thus saved 
the room of five strokes and one space: by 
combining his h and o he would save the room 
of one more stroke and one more space. 

The St. Ninian’s Stone. —The last letter of this 


was given by Prof. Rh^s as 


MIL 

III/’ 


which he 


transliterates /. As the character had not 
been found in any other inscription, and as I 
was unable to derive the proper name of which 
it formed part by reading it as /, I preferred 
to take it as an e slightly off the perpendicular, 
which gave an ideally probable derivation. 
But the special photograph I have had taken 
(this is the stone I missed seeing) satisfies me 
at a glance that Prof. Rhys represented the 
character correctly and that it is not an e. 


Irish tradition, however, gives 


//// 

HIT 


the 


value not of /, but of sf or sd. And in 1879 
Prof. Rb$s, in stating this ( Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, 2nd ed., p. 261), attributed it 
to “ the Irish habit of treating z as sf in the 
Middle Ages and earlier”; referred to such 
spellings in Irish MSS. as Elistabeth and 
Stephyrus; and accordingly postulated z as the 
early value of this Ogam. 

■Whether or not it ever equalled z, there is 
not a particle of evidence that the value given 
to this Ogam by Irish tradition is wrong. 
And taking it as sf we get Les Meqq Nan am 
Movvest—i.e., “Enclosure of Mao Nan in 
Mo west.” 

Mowest is simply the phonetic spelling of 
Mobhaist, another priest’s name, compounded 
of the honorific prefix mo, “ my,” and the 
substantive haist (e) = Lat. baptista, the b being 
regularly changed to its aspirate after mo. 
(See O’Reilly, 1 ' baiede, s. a ‘baptist,’” and 
Highland Soc. Diet., “Baiste, s.m. ind. ‘ Eoin 
Baiste,’ ' John the Baptist’ ’’: there are various 
Highland derivatives from the same stem.) 
For lose of final e I need only cite from these 
inscriptions eht (modern ait) compared with 
ehte (modern dite). 

The reason why the place is called Mobhaist 
is that the priest of that name held, or had 
held, the ground (the stone is quite dose to 


the ruins of a kirk). It is the ordinary thing 
in these inscriptions for property to bear the 
name of a family; but in the St. Yigean’s 
Stone we shall also find an instanoe of its 
bearing that of a single man. 

The Bressay Stone. —I suggest that the very 
difficult name Meqqddrroiann may be not a 
patronymio but a characteristic name, 
M'cdroghan (gh being pronounced as y in 
Gaelic), i.e., “ Son of fisfuos'-lines ” = fisher¬ 
man, or maker of fishing-lines. Compare in 
modem Gaelic, madeisg, “ lazy” (lit. “ son of 
laziness”); macratha," prosperous” (lit. “ son of 
prosperity”); macstrogha, “ spendthrift ” (lit. 
“ son of squandering ”). Thus also the wolf is 
mactire," son of earth ”; an echo is mact (h) alia, 
“ son of a rook ”; and whisky is mac na 
praisich, “ son of the pot,” or mac na bracha, 
“ son of the malt.” 

The Conningsburgh Stone. —The lower line of 
this inscription has a seoond r at the end 
(making Morr not Mor), which neither Lord 
Southesk nor Prof. Rb^s had notioed, the 
reason being that it was written over the edge 
of the stone. 

My reading of the second line was based 
on Prof. Rhea’s, exoept that (unable to get any 
sense out of that) I proposed to read it from 
the other side of the stone—so that his 
devoddre became erllotel. But the large photo¬ 
graphs I have had taken show that devoddre 
(and with it, of course, erllotel) is impossible. 
The seoond character, which Prof. Rb^s 


guessed as —J-j- 
but is apparently 


third character is oertainly 


= e is certainly not that. 


/\ 


e ; while the 
|| = t, and 


not ||| = v. Then comes a fracture 

with signs of a series of tied vowel 
strokes (two visible), then ddr and more vowel 
strokes (four visible) partly obliterated by a 
long fracture which continues beyond them. 
Read from this side the line runs det{o)ddre .... 
read from the other . .. trll{o)vel. 

I have not the least doubt now as to the 
line. It is detoddre(v) = d’et oddre(v) = do ait 
oddraibh, and the entire inscription (read from 
left to right, and the upper line first) is: 

“ d it oddrs[v) 
shit Con Morr." 

“ At hearthride Grays — 
hearthside of Ou Morr.’’ 

The preposition do or du was commonly 
reduced to d before a vowel. The doable 
forms et and ehte in the same inscription are 
paralleled by ett and ehhtt on the Lunasting 
Stone, and apparently tdd and ehhtt on the 
Brodie Stone, while the Newton Stone has in 
different inscriptions aedd and cettce. Oddrevia, 
of course, the locative-dat. pi. of O. Irish 
odar (modem Gaelic odhar) ; and the homestead 
is called after the family who had formerly 
lived there, just as in the Burrian Stone the 
property of Ckrrhocc is called Uurracteev, 

*' Fairbodies,” and in the Lunasting Stone, 
the property of Nehtonn is osdled Ccvvtvv = 
Cuaibh, “Warlikes.” It was only after writing 
the above that I came to know of Odranus or 
Odhran, the companion of Columba, whose 
name is obviously the diminutive of od{K)ar. 
And it was later still that I found, from the 
Rev. Edmond Barry’s letter in the Academy 
of March 9 that we have a Mooo Odari in an 
Irish Ogam inscription, that Odor and Odran 
occur in the Book of Leinster, and that the 
name Maguire = Mac + “ Uidhir, the gen. 
mas. sg. of Odhar." 

The Lunasting Slone. —The word mnnn should 
be read mannn, the first character being a, 
combination of m and a; it has a quite straight; 
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•haft finished by a sharp oblique stroke' both 
at top and bottom. The meaning is unchanged, 
the word being the preposition whioh in Irish 
is man, and in Highland ma or mu. 

I erred in suggesting that the genitive 
Rehktonn pointed to a nominative Na- : the 
vowels in the nominative were the same. 

The Logie Elphinstone Stone .— Here I 
abundantly verified by rubbings the reading 
ahta. Bnt I am now satisfied that I began 
the reading of this circular inscription at the 
wrong place, and that instead of Ahta Ovobhv 
“Hearthside Loneaomes ” it is Ovobhv ahta 
“ Loneaomes—hearthside.” 

In a circular inscription one expects some 
indication where to begin, and if we be_ 
with Ovobhv we get two, while if we bgin with 
ahta we get none. For (1) there is a wide gap 
before the former word, but none before the 
latter; and (2) at the 0, and nowhere else, 
short tangent xs drawn from outside to touch 
the circle—apparently to show the reader 
where to commence. 

My remaining notes will not take more than 
one letter. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


WHITING IN HOMER. 

London: An*. M, 1886. 

I should have saved your readers and myself 
some trouble if I had turned earlier to Prof, 
Jebb’s Introduction to Homer. On p. 112 of 
the 1888 edition he says, “The balance of pro¬ 
babilities seems to be in favour of the view 
that the ‘ baneful tokens ’ M/tara \vypd) of 
Iliad vi. 168 denote some kind of alphabetical 
or syllabic writing.” Bemembering how Prof. 
Jebb had translated the words in question, 
assumed too hastily that he had Allen into 
the same mistake which I conceive Prof. Bidge- 
way to have done, and had referred the \vypi 
not to the malicious nature of the contents of 
the letter, but to some baleful or uncanny 
peculiarities of the individual characters. 

It is plain, however, that he has not done so; 
far in a note on the same page endorsing 
Kreoser’s inference from the tablets having 
been folded—that Bellerophon might have 
read them if they had been open—Prof. Jebb 
speaks of “ the oh/ura (or eijfut),” thus showing 
that he takes the oommon-sense view, that the 
ripara of L 168 and the <rib*« of 11.176, 178 i 
one and the same thing. 

After this I spare your readers the long 
letter whioh would be necessary were I to 
follow Prof. Bidgeway point by point; neither 
shall I be able to reply to further letters of 
Prof. Bidgeway’s upon this subject. 

Samuel Butler. 


Olub in 1869, the date of 1575 is accepted for 
the MS. in question. 

In Evenings with Shakepere (pp. 322-25, 339, 
340) I have made my little effort to “ unravel 
some of these disputed questions.” 

L. M. Griffiths. 


ACTORS IN SHAKSPEBE’S TIME. 

Clifton: Aof. 18,1IB5. 

In the Academy of August 24, Mr. E. E. 
Chambers says that the Queen’s Majesty’s 
poor players were first licensed in 1583. un¬ 
doubtedly in that year, as the outcome of 
’Walsingham’s communication to Tylney, the 
Queen’s “ servants ” were then formed. But 
there had been a company of Queen’s “ players ” 
long before this. They were the successors of 
the Bong’s players of Interludes of the time 
of Henry Vll. (see Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1547-1580, p. 40), ana known as the 
Queen’s players : they visited Stratford in 1569 
(see 1821 Variorium Shakspere, vol. ii., p. 150). 
So that in 1575 there was a oompany of Queen's 
players, who may, of course, have petitioned 
the Privy Council in that year. Upon the 
question whether they really did so, aid upon 
the date endorsed on Lansdowne MS. 20, 
I offer no opinion. I see that in The English , 
Drama and Stage, printed for the Boxburghe 


ROMANIBCH “ LAI ” = LAKE. 

Roamlde, Davos flats, Switzerland: August si, 1806. 

With reference to Mr. Goolidge’s letter, 
published in the Academy of August 17, 
would point out that variants of lai — “ lake, 
are laj in the Lower Engadine, lej and leih L 
the Upper Engadine. The village of Surlej or 
Surleih, a name meaning “ on ” or “ above the 
lake,” is well-known to travellers in the Upper 
Engadine, especially to those who stay 
Silvaplana. 

Dialects of the Bhaeto-Bomanisch are still 
spoken in a great portion of the country 
undent Bhaetia: that is to say, in the district 
extending from the sources of the Bhine to the 
sonroes of the Drav, and so far south as Friuli. 
On the north the powerful German tongue has 
long since killed out the undent speech. In 
Granbiinden the main dialects are the Ladin of 
the Engadine, the Bomonsoh of the Bhine 
country, and the dialect of Surmeir, the district 
in which lie the Albula and Oberhalbstdn 
valley. The snb-dialeota are innumerable. 

M. B. Haig, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Tcudat, September 8, 8 p.m. 
Bnguehintn mJeondentead BomU, 
Kevins. 


Auglo-RumUn: “Why 
by Mr. W. Probyn- 


SCIENCE. 

The Philosophy of Mind: an Essay in the 
Metaphysics of Psychology. By G. T, 
Ladd. (Longmans.) 

The present volume aims at a consideration 
of the metaphysical problems suggested by 
the “descriptive scienoe” of psychology 
with which Prof. Ladd has reoently been 
occupied. The justification of the title is to 
be sought in the course of his discussion. 
“ Psychology without a soul ” is the current 
refutation of Kant’s denial to psychology 
of a place among the natural sciences. Yet 
this elimination of metaphysics is bnt the 
familiar case of the old man and his wife 
in the nursery barometer. The one goes in 
as the other comes out, but sooner or later 
he reappears again. Inconsistency is the 
main item in the charge which Prof. Ladd 
brings against the so-called sdentifio point 
of new. Metaphysics are thrust out of 
the front door, to be clandestinely re¬ 
admitted in some one favourite form at 
the back. A common-sense, uncritical dual¬ 
ism is the only legitimate philosophical 
attitude of the worker in science. This 
position is frankly accepted by other natural 
sciences; why, in psychology alone, is the 
conclusion vacillating and unsatisfactory ? 

The reasons are (1) historical: rudely 
speaking, we cannot yet see the wood for 
the trees. Dating from Weber’s writings 
in 1835, and Feohner’s Elements (1860), the 
science of experimental psychology is so 
new that the student can hardly os yet dis¬ 
entangle the relations between the various 
forms of phenomena; nor has his training 
usually been adequate to this purpose. (2) I 


The scienoe has been affected by the ob¬ 
jective standpoint from which other natural 
sciences are regarded. There must always 
remain an element of representative self- 
consciousness, whioh constitutes the peculiar 
psychological standpoint. And from the 
study of our mental life start forth in¬ 
evitably the problems of being and ocmdnot, 
through which every psychological problem 
leads up to a number of profound philo¬ 
sophical problems. 

These problems of self - consciousness, 
based on empirical observations, and ex¬ 
tending into reflective thinking, may be 
summed up as “ Philosophy of Mind,” and 
form a distinct department of metaphysics. 
They are treated under several heads, as 
follows: (1) Concept of Mind. What'is 
meant in talking about “ the mind ” 
(German Seels) ? It is not sufficient to 
describe the “ content ” of consciousness; 
we are in face of an active functioning and 
discrimination. Knowledge of itself through 
self-knowledge, the theory of what the soul 
is, on the basis of what the soul appears to 
itself to be, is the only defensible concept 
of the human mind. (2) The Beality of 
Mind, again, is deduced from the knowledge 
of a self-active subject of states, standing 
in manifold relations to other beings, and 
maintaining its right to be called real by 
acting and being acted upon. (3) Mind 
and Body, (4) Spiritualism and Materi¬ 
alism, (5) Dualism and Monism, are very 
folly treated, with the conclusion that 
dualism is the only justifiable metaphysics 
for the investigator of natural science, 
although there is ultimately a meta-dualistic 
Monism, indicated in the dependence of 
the self-oonscious and conscious life of the 
human mind upon the activities of that of 
whioh it is not itself immediately conscious— 
that is to say, monistic metaphysics postu¬ 
lates the immanence of Absolute Mind in 
all finite reality. (6) The Place of Man’s 
Mind in Nature oan only be discerned 
through philosophical conceptions of the 
Being of the World, and the relations 
which the being of the human mind sustains 
to such Universal Being. The hypothesis 
of the immortality of mind oan be supported 
only by reference to philosophy at large, 
to ethical philosophy, and to the philosophy 
of religion. 

Frances A. Welby. 


THE 


ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


OF 


We quote the following list of important 
acquisitions from the annual report of Dr. 
Albert Gunther, keeper of the department of 
zoology at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road : 

The specimens collected by St. George Little- 
dale, Esq., on his last espedldon across Central 
Asia and China. They include fourteen mammals, 
among which are shins of specimens of both 
sexes, and the skeleton of a male, of the camel, 
which was discovered by General JPrzevaldaky to 
live in a wild state in the mountains east of Lob 
Nor, in Eastern Turkestan; also twelve birds, 
fifteen reptiles, and ten fish: presented by St. 
George LitUcdrile, Esq. 

“ A valuable collection from Muscat, Arabia, of 
forty-one mammals, including a new species of 
wild goat (Hemitragus jayakari) and of a hare 
(Leptu omanensis), nine lizards, three turtles, oqe 
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flail, forty-one land and freshwater sheila: pre¬ 
sented by Surgeon-Major A. S. G. Jayakar. 

“ A further collection, in two instalments, from 
the Nyassa district of British Central Africa, 
comprising twenty-six m a mmals , among which is 
the type of a new hyrax (Proeavia johtuUmi), a 
hundred and eighty-three birds, including the 
type of a new parrot (Agapornit liliana:), thirty- 
three reptiles, fire fishes, twelve land shells, thine 
hundred and forty-nine coleoptera, twenty-one 
hymenoptera, sixty - nine lepidopteia, two 
hundred and sixty orthoptera, forty-five rhyn- 
chota, fifty arabhnida and myriopoda: presented 
by H- H. Johnston, Esq., H.B.M. Commissioner 
for Nyassaland. 

"A full-grown specimen of Burchell’s Rhino - 
cerous (Rhtnoetrot timut), well mounted by Mr. 
Rowland Ward, and the skeleton of another 
individual. These specimens, together with 
another, were obtained, thanks to the enterprising 
spirit of the Hon. Walter Rothschild, by Mr. R. T. 
Ooryndon in Mashona Land, where this species 
still lingers in small and rapidly diminishing 
numbers: purchased. 

“ A series of three hundred and fifty-four ducks 
and geese, fifty-eight grebes, and four coursers, 
which has proved to be of great aarid tanr* in the 
preparation of the volumes of the Catalogue, which 
are in course of publication: presented by Henry 
Seebohm, Esq. 

■■ One thousand four hundred and eighty-two 
birds, representing about fifty species, chiefly of 
the family Tanagridae, from various parts of 
America: presented by F. D. Godman, Bra., and 
Osbert Salvin, Esq. 

“ A series of seventy-eight reptiles and ninety- 
seven batrachians, selected from a collection made 
by Dr. J. Bohls in Paraguay, and containing, 
besides several new species, specimens of the long- 
songht-for lepidorirm paradoxa, a Dipnoous flu, 
of which only three or four specimens had been 
found subsequently to its discovery in 1837: 
purchased. 

The twelfth instalment of Central American 
coleoptera, consisting of two thousand five hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five phytophaga of the family 
Catndiiat, and including one hundred and ninety- 
eight of the two hundred and twenty-seven 
species recorded from Central America, and fifty- 
six types of new species described by Mr. G. C. 
Champion, in the sixth volume of the ‘ Blologia 
Central!-Americana ’; also two hundred and fifty- 
two phytophaga of the family Hitpidae, described 
by the same gentleman in the supplement to that 
volume: presented by F. D. Gcxtasan, Esq., and 
0. Salvin, Esq. 

“ The first instalment of Central American 
orthoptera, comprising five hundred and three 
specimens of Forficulidat, Blaitidae, and Mmtidae ; 
representing one hundred and eighty-eight species 
with eighty-five types. The collections have been 
described by Messrs. A. de Bormans, H. de 
Saussure, and Dr. Leo Zehntner in the 1 Blologia 
Oentrali-Americana,’ and presented by F. D. 
Godman, Esq., and O. Salvin, Esq. 

“The six first instalments of their collection 
of butterflies of the Old World, consisting of 
four thousand eight hundred and forty-four speci¬ 
mens, and inclosing many type specimens. The 
completeness and value of this series may be judged 
from the fact that the genus Charaxet alone, which 
is so muoh prized by collectors, is represented by 
not less than three hundred and seventy-nine 
specimens: presented by F. D. Godman, Esq., and 
O. Salvin, Esq. 

“The collection of coleoptera, made in the 
Nilghiris, by Mr. Hampson, and consisting of one 
thousand eight hundred specimens: presented by 
G. F. Hampson, Esq. 

“ The collection of butterflies of the sub-family 
Batyrinae, formed by Mr. F. Moore, consisting of 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty-two speci¬ 
mens, of which one hundred and thirty are types 
or co-types of new species : purchased. 

“ The first half of the collection of Indian 
lepidopteia heterocera formed by Mr. F. Moore, 
and long recognised as one of the richest 
in species of any Indian collection in Europe ; 
the present instalment is represented by six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five Noetuidat, 
four thousand five hundred and fifty-nine Gtome- 
tridat, and one hundred and sixty-six Fhyeitidat, 
representing one thousand four hundred H 


eighty species of Noetuidat, among which are five 
hundred and eleven types; one thousand one 
hundred and seventy species of Otomttridae, in¬ 
cluding three hundred and twenty-five types; 
sixty-seven species of Fhyeitidat, including twenty- 
three types: purchased. 

“ A series of lepidoptera heterocera formeaty 
forming part of the collection of the late W. 
Wilson 8aunders, Esq., and containing a number 
of types of species described by the late Mr. F. 
Walker in parts xxvii. and xxv. of the Cata¬ 
logue: purchased. 

“ A selected series of four hundred and sixty- 
two butterflies, and three hundred moths from 
Sikhim: collected and presented by G. 0. Dudgeon, 

q. 

“Two hundred and ninety-three spiders from 
St. Vincent, including the types of a huge number 
of new species named by M. E. Simon; thirty-five 
scorpions and pedip&lpi, and a hundred and forty- 
eight myriopoda, among which are the types of 
nineteen new species described by R. J. Pocock, 
Esq.; also a hundred and twenty-five odonata 
embracing the types of four new specie*, described 
by W. F. Kirby, Esq., from St. Vinoent, 
Grenada, and the Grenadines; six specimens 
of Ptripatut juliformit from St. Vincent, and one 
specimen'of P. dominicat from Dominica: presented 
by the joint committee of the Royal Society and 
British Association for the Exploration of the 
West Indies. 

“Five hundred and twenty-eight diptera, of 
which two hundred and ninety-seven are British 
specimens referable to one hundred and fifty- 
eight species, while two hundred and thirty-one 
are types or oo-types of one hundred and eleven 
species of Syrphidae, from various exotic localities, 
described by the late M. J. F. Bigot: presented 
by G. H. Venall, Esq.” 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

During the discussion of Civil Servioe estimates 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday, it 
was announced that a new department had 
been constituted at the Home Office, for the 
identification of habitual criminals by the 
anthropometric system. It was also stated 
that a scientific adviser to this department had 
been appointed, whose name is differently given 
in the newspaper reports as Dr. Galton or Dr. 
Garson. We incline to think that the latter 
name must be correct. 

To the July number of Science Progreet Mr. 
Arthur Keith contributes an article entitled 
“ Pithecanthropus Erectus : a Brief Review 
of Human Fossil Remains.” He begins, of 
oourse, with the skull and other bones recently 
found by Dr. Eugene Dubois in the valley of 
the Bengawan river in Java, whioh the dis¬ 
coverer assigned ,to an animal that had shared 
human and Simian characters almost equally. 
There is now a pretty general agreement that 
the remains are not those of a distinct species, 
but only of a human type 'more primitive than 
any hitherto discovered. Mr. Keith then 
passes in review the other principal finds of 
fossil man, and considers the evidence they 
supply from different points of view. Hu 
conclusion is as follows: 

“ Our human geological record stretches as vet 
back only to an early post-Tertiary period. The 
millions of men that must have lived in those early 
times are known to us by onlv four specimens 
complete enough to admit of their reconstruction. 
But, taking these as samples of their race, we can 
say with some assurance, that man has uot 
changed much since the Tertiary period of the 
earth’s history dosed. The majority of men were 
distinctly and considerably smaller-brained than 
the great majority of the men that now people the 
earth’s surface. Their faces, jaws, teeth, and 
muscular ridges were more pronounced. Since 
Tertiary times, the human structural progress has 
lain in an increase of brain, and a diminution in 
the masticatory and alimentary systems. In these 
features we may suppose that early Quarto mary 
I man approaches the primate ancestors of the raoe; 


in these features he certainly comes nearer the 
present Simian type. But for the purpose of 
giving us a due to the human line of desoent, the 
fossil remains at present known assist us not one 
single jot. Their configuration is quite conform¬ 
able to the theory of a common descent; they 
bear out the truth of that theory. They also show 
us that man since the Tertiary period has changed 
structurally very little. There is nothing remark¬ 
able in this, for allied primate forms (Pahopitheeut 
tivaltntit and Dryopitheeut) demonstrate to us that, 
since the Miocene period, the anthropoid ape has 
changed but slightly. We need not, then, be 
surprised at being oMiged to seek deep within the 
Tertiary formations the evidences of human 
deeoent.” 

Prof. Daniel G. Brotton, of Philadelphia, 
has printed a paper whioh he read recently 
before the American Philosophical Society on 
The Proto-historio Ethnography of Western 
Asia.” We quote his general conclusions: 

There is no evidence of a prehistoric non- 
Eurafrican raoe in Western Asia. Its soil has 
always been possessed either by the Oaucasic, the 
Semitio, or the Aryan branches of the White race. 

“There are no distinct signs that the Oaucasic 
stock in prehistoric times extended over large 
areas south of their present homes, and were 
driven north by the attacks of the Aryans and 
Semites. 

“The chains of the Amanus on the west, the 
Masius on the north, and the Zagros on the east, 
have been from immemorial eras the limits of 
durable ethnic impressions by the Semites. 

“From the ZagtOB to the Pamir, the Aryan 
stock occupied or controlled the land at the dawn 
of history. Medes and Proto-Medes were alike 
Aryans. 

“ The civilisation of Babylonia arose from some 
branch or blend of the White race, and not from 
any tribe of the Asian or Yellow race, still less 
from the Dravidian or Black races. 

“The Anatolian group of Asia Minor were 
allied to the Gallo-Celtic tribes of central Europe, 
and preceded by probably several millenniums the 
Hellenio migrations into Asia.” 

In the Journal of the Asiatio Society of 
Bengal (vol. lxiii., part i., No. 4) there is a 
valuable artiole on “ The Tribes, Clans, and 
Castes of Nepal,” by Captain Eden Vansittirt, 
of the Fifth Gurkhas, based partly upon the 
traditional aooounts recorded by earlier English 
writers, and partly upon the author’s own 
experiences as a recruiting officer.. To the 
ethnologist, Nepal is of peculiar interest, as 
affording an almost unique example of the 
process of Hindu conversion. The vast 
majority of the population are of. undoubted 
Indo-Chinese raoe, and from time immemorial 
have been Buddhists in religion. It seems 
that, about the twelfth oentury A.D., a number 
of Brahmans and Rajputs were driven from 
Hindustan into the bills by Mahomedan perse¬ 
cution. From these immigrants sprang a 
mixed stock, whioh soon beoame the dominant 
race under the name of Khas, variously inter¬ 
preted as an abbreviation of Kshatriya, or as 
meaning “ fallen.” The Khas are the Gurkhas 
proper, Hindus by religion and speaking a 
patois of Hindi. But it is not the Khas mat 
enlist in our Gurkha regiments. These are 
recruited, in the main, from the two numerous 
tribes of Magar and Gurnng, who are purer in 
raoe and mss completely Hinduised.. The 
Gurung, indeed, remain Buddhists in their own 
oountry, but submit to Brahman influence 
when in Hindustan. Both tribes are, of 
oourse, sub-divided into numerous dans, 
between whioh it is important for the recruiting 
offioer to distinguish, as they differ greatly in 
military qualities. There is a third tribe, the 
Newar, who are described as unwarlike. Yet 
we are told that one of them, a Subadar in the 
Fifth Gurkhas, won the Order of Merit three 
times for gallantry displayed during the Kabul 
War. It was Brian Hodgson who, in 1832— 
only sixteen years after the close of the Gurkha 
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War—first reoomm ended their enlistment in 
the Indian army in these words: 

“These highland soldiers, who despatch their 
meal in half an hoar, and satisfy the ceremonial 
law by merely washing their hands and face and 
taking off their turbans before oooking, laugh at 
the P h a ris a ical rigour of the Sepoys, who must 
bathe from head to foot and make puja ere they 
can begin to dress their dinners, must eat nearly 
naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in 
marching trim again in less than three hours. 

“ In my humble opinion, they are by far the 
best soldiers in Asia; and If they were made par- 
tidoatoM of our renown in arms, I oonceire that 
their gallant spirit, their emphatic contempt of 
•udhtsias [people of the plains], and unadulterated 
military habits, might be relied on for fidelity." 

One other trait must not pass unnotioed. 
Though quite illiterate in then: own oountry, 
it is a foot that a number of recruits are yearly 
obtained who profess to enlist merely for the 
sake of learning to read, write, and do 
aooounts. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It is announced in Nature that a pension of 
£200 on the Civil list has been oonf erred on 
Mrs. Huxley. 

On Monday next Messrs. Cassell & Company 
will publish two new volumes of “ The Century 
Bdenoe ” series, edited by Sir Henry Bosooe : 
namely. The HencheU and Modem Astronomy, 
by Mika Agnes M. Clerke; and Justus Von 
Liebig: His Life and Work, by Mr. W. A. 
Shenstone, lecturer on chemistry at Clifton 
College. 

Tub following have been eleoted associates 
and correspondents of the Beale Aooademia dei 
Iinoei: national associates, Prof. L. Luciani 
and Prof. Q. Tizzoni; correspondents. Prof. E. 
Cssaro, Prof. A. Bicoo, and Prof. Carlo de 
Stefani; foreign associates in mathematics, 
Prof. C. Jordan and Dr. G. Salmon; in 
astronomy. Prof. Simon Newoomb; in physios. 
Prof. H. J. Wild; in morphology, Prof. A. 
KoiHker. 

As already stated in the Academy, the first 
Hodgkins prize of 10,000 dollars has been 
swarded by the Smithsonian Institution to 
Lord Bayleigh and Prof W. Bamsay, for their 
discovery of argon. The second prize of 2000 
dollars was not awarded; but the third prize of 
1000 dollars has been awarded to Dr. Henry 
de Varigny, of Paris, for the best popular 
treatise on atmospheric air, its properties and 
relationships. In addition, a silver medal has 
been given by the committee to Mr. P. A. B. 
Tin—nil, for a paper on “ The Atmosphere in 
relation to Human Life and Health ’’; and a 
bronze medal to Mr. Hiram Maxim, for a paper 
on “ Natural and Artificial Plight.” 


FINE ART. 

Aesthetic Principles. By Henry Rutgers 

lf»f«h»ll . [ Macmillans ) 

This is the work of an American psycho¬ 
logist, already known as the author of a 
larger book on Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics. 
The present volume contains nothing very 
profound or new, except the epithet “ alge- 
donic ” ; but it discusses botn matters of 
principle and particular questions of taste 
in an interesting manner, and within very 
moderate limits. 

The author is no believer in an absolute 
beauty. He connects the beautiful inti¬ 
mately with the subjective feeling of 
pleasure, but with the permanent pleasure 
of recollection rather than the pleasure of 


the momentary impression; while, to guard 
against an excessive relativity of aesthetic 
judgment, he appeals to a higher standard 
than the pleasure of the individual, to the 
standard of the “ Highly cultivated Man,” 
an abstraction like the <£pdvt/xos of the 
Ethics. This standard will be raised when¬ 
ever the genius of the artist in working out 
his own ideal transcends previous achieve¬ 
ments in some direction, which is at once 
reoognised by minds prepared to follow 
the lead, as conforming to the aesthetic 
“ ought.” Mr. MarshaUinsists very rightly 
on the necessity of such preparation, not 
only for discerning new advances, but for 
appreciating old conquests in the kingdom 
of beauty. 

“ Each person’s perception of beauty must be 
determined by his capacities of associative 
thought. . . . We too often expect youth, 
or those of low mental endowment, to ap¬ 
preciate beauties which can be grasped only by 
men of capacity, who have given their years to 
the acquirements whioh make appreciation 
possible. . . . It is altogether futile to 
attempt to foroe aesthetic standards upon 
others. What we should aim at is the develop- 
ment within the young and the ignorant of the 
capacities and mental activities whioh will not 
only enable them to appreciate art work of 
high value, but will lead them spontaneously 
to go out in searoh for it. To attempt to force 
our own standard upon them either produces 
disgust or despair, most seriously opposed to 
the development of a refined aesthetic judg¬ 
ment, or else, and all too often, an insincere 
pretence of appreciation, whioh is evidently 
immoral in effect.” 

Mr. Marshall does not believe in high art 
for the slums. 

The chapter on “negative principles” 
contains acute remarks on a common fallacy 
of aesthetics. It is seen that certain im¬ 
perfections, discords, faults in anatomy, 
inconsistencies in architectural style, must 
be avoided. Then the tendency is to erect 
the contrary perfections into ends to be 
pursued for themselves. The imitation of 
nature, however, is not an end in itself, as 
tiie realist would make it, but merely a 
means to a higher end. Accordingly the 
precept should be, not “imitate nature,” 
but “avoid radical departures from nature.” 
Uselessness, unfitness, abnormal departure 
from type must be avoided; but the useful, 
the fit, the normal, are not ends but means. 
Hence Mr. Herbert Spencer is seen to err 
in identifying beauty with these, which are 
merely its conditions. The artist has to 
start by preparing his “ field,” to borrow Mr. 
Marsh a ll 's favourite word, weeding out the 
useless, the unfit, the abnormal, and other 
types of ugliness. But so far he has done 
nothing directly towards the production of 
beauty: he has secured us from pain, but 
he has not given us pleasure. That leads to 
the chapter on “ Positive Principles,” which 
shows how the crop is to be raised from the 
field so prepared. It is essential to pleasure, 
which is to be permanent in revival, and 
therefore aesthetic in quality, that it should 
be vivid and varied. “A work of art, in 
which the elements are so balanced that the 
observer is kept in a state of nicely divided 
and still of constantly shifting pleasurable 
attention,” such as one of Wagner’s operas, 
produces the “ voluminous ” kind of pleasure, 


with a “ shifting focus,” which Mr. Marshall 
prefers. In this way he aooounts for rhythm. 
It is a contrivance “ to shift attention away 
from the special field before us, before pain 
or complete indifference occurs, and back 
again at the moment when pleasurable 
recurrence of the contents is again possible.” 

Mr. Marshall’s style has not yet arrived 
at the elimination of the ugly. He permits 
himself far too often to use such slovenly 
compounds as “ art works,” “ pleasure 
production,” “thought trains,” “associated 
revival trains,” “ expectation phases.” He 
employs the word “ field ” with a bewilder¬ 
ing caprice. We could dispense with some 
rather pointless aneodotes about his little 
daughter, and we observe the note of pro¬ 
vinciality in certain allusions to sugar and 
“candy shops.” But these are slight 
blemishes in a work which is full of sound 
and stimulating thought, though it cannot 
be regarded as a contribution of first-rate 
importance to the literature of aesthetics. 

Campbell Do do son. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ IS BOYPT SO THEY OLD P ” 

Bouthmdd: Aug. 18,18SS. 

Prof. Maspero writes as follows on the value 
of Manetho’s lists, giving me permission at the 
same time to send this expression of his opinion 
to the Academy : 

“ Je vous remercie de m’avoir envoyd la note de 
M. Fleay. Je ne pense pas, apr&s l'avoir lue, 
qu’elle apporte riende nouveau ik la question. 

"On a tii6, je pense, des fragments de Mane- 
thon, tout ce qu’on en pent urer; discuter les 
ohiffres qui passent sous son nom, o’est un pen 
perdre son temps. Lee monuments seals peuvent 
nous apporter aujourd'hui des lumi&res nouvelles 
series points obecurs de la clironologie dgyptienne, 
et o’est pour mon compte d’apr&s eux qui j'ai 
tdct 6 dAtablir surtout mon ordre d’histoire 
d’Egypte. Pour ce qui est de Mandthon et sur¬ 
tout d'Eiatoeth&nee, si vous avez le deair d’etre 
ddiflde a leur egard, je me permets de vous indiquer 
plusieurs paragraphes de mes Notes tur quetques 
points de Orammaire et tfSietoire, que j'ai publics 
cette annde-d au t. xvii. du Seeueil de Travaux: 
vous verrez oe qu’Us valent et quels singuliers 
reneeignements on leur doit. Ds ont eu leur 
heure d'utUite, et l’on ne eaurait leur fitre trop 
reoonnaissant des servioes qu’ils ont zcndus au 
debut: aujourd’hui ils encombrent, et j'dprouve 
oajours un regret rdel quand je vois des hommes 
de valeur essayer encore de oonciliei ce qu’ila 
disent avec la zdalitd, oolite que codte.” 

M. L. MoClube. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Frederick Wedmobe, whose especial 
acquaintance with etching, both as oonnoisseur 
and historian, is well known, has confided to 
Messrs. Bell & Co. a volume whioh will be 
practically a survey of the art as it has been 
understood in England by its finer practitioners 
from Turner and Girtin to Seymour Haden, 
Whistler, and Frank Short. While taking no 
aooount of that which Mr. Wedmore considers 
the somewhat mistaken work of many popular 
people of the last generation whioh Mr. 
Hamerton discussed and illustrated, it will 
bring into light the achievements of certain 
great artists of the past who have hitherto been 
overlooked in this connexion (Girtin, Orome, 
Cotman, and Geddes, for example), and will 
also be largely oonoemed with the work of the 
best younger living men. The book will oon- 
tain fifty illustrations, many of them made 
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specially by the most advanced prooesses. It 
will nevertheless be published at a popular 
prioe. 

Mb. John Lank will shortly reissue Mr. 
Walter Crane’s early toy books, which have 
been long ont of print. The three first pub¬ 
lished will be The Fairy Ship, King Lucky 
Boy’s Picture Book, and The Little Pig who went 
to Market. Mr. Crane has designed new oovers, 
end papers, and has written a humorous prefaoe 
for these new editions. 

Messrs. George Newnes & Co. announce 
a new “Album,” to be called Bound London. 
It will oonsist of twelve parts, each containing 
twenty-four views of the streets and buildings 
of the metropolis, with letterpress. 

The twenty-fifth autumn exhibition of 
ioturee, being the “silver anniversary,” will 
e opened next week, at Liverpool, in the 
Walker Art Gallery. 

The following drawings by William Blake 
have been acquired for the department of 
rints and drawings at the British Museum 
uring the past year: (1) “ And pity, like a 
naked new-born babe,” &c., pencil Aetch for 
a composition executed in water-colours; (2) 
sketch for the first of the series of illustrations 
to the Book of Job, “Thus did Job con¬ 
tinually,” pencil and Indian ink; (3) sketch for 
the dedication to Queen Charlotte designed for 
Blair’s “ Grave,” but not engraved; (4) a 
design containing several of the motives of the 
illustrations to Blair’s “Grave,” with others 
which do not occur in that series: pen and 
water-colours', (5.) group of figures on a cliff, 
watching a storm: the figures drawn in outline 
against a dark background, washed with 
Indian ink, with a unique impression of a relief 
etohing from it by Bobert Blake. 

It is announced that Prof. W. Anderson’s 
collection of old Japanese colour-prints, which 
have been for nearly two years on deposit at 
the British Museum, have now been purchased 
by Mr. Ernest Hart, who proposes hereafter to 
bequeath them to the nation. 

An appeal has been made for subscriptions to 
purchase the little house in Chelsea to which 
Turner used to resort for eooentric seclusion 
during the latter years of his life, and from 
the roof of which he made many sketches of the 
river Thames. 

The annual report of the Scienoe and Art 
Department gives a tabular abstract of the coat 
of the objects that have been purchased for the 
art collections at South Kensington. The total 
amount since the beginning of the collections is 
£401,306, of which £9394 was expended last 
year. The following are the sums devoted to 
the principal classes: woodwork, furniture, 
&c., £50,685; earthenware and stoneware, 
£43,233; metal-work, £36,207; enamels on 
metal, £33,317; textile fabrics and embroidery, 
£30,786; jewellery and goldsmiths’ work, 
£25,433; silversmiths’ work, £24,586; water¬ 
colour and other drawings, £23,725 ; carvings 
in ivory, bone, tortoise-shell, &c., £21,032; 
poroelain, £16,232 ; paintings in oil, &c., 
£10,791; glass vessels, &o., £9115. 

The great feature of the most recent number 
of the Ex- Libris Journal —which from time to 
time deserves the attention of lovers of beautiful 
things—is a study and complete catalogue 
of the book- pla tes of Mr. Aiming Bell, by 
Mr. Gleeson White. This is admirably exe¬ 
cuted, and is extremely interesting reading; 
for while Mr. Gleeson White shows cause for 
the faith that is in him in regard to the beauti¬ 
ful designs of Mr. Anning Bell, he likewise 
displays his appreciation of work whose ideal is 
totally different from that of Mr. Bell—work 
like Mr. Sherbom’s, for instanoe—and writes, 
incidentally at least, with admirable instruo- 


tiveness upon the principles whioh should 
govern the design of the book-plate. He traces 
the progress of Mr. Anning Bell’s exquisite 
efforts, examples of which are given in just 
sufficient abundanoe to leave a zest for more 
extended acquaintance. 

We quote the following from the New Tork 
Nation: 

“ A very important moor-find has recently been 
made on the island of Fiinen in Denmark, whence 
so many remains of the Scandinavian iron age 
have come. These latest objects consist of seven 
swords, most of them bent together after the 
usual fashion, and a number of spears, both iron 
and bone. Unlike earlier specimens, these spears, 
especially the bone ones, are in an almost perfect 
state of preservation. Many of them still contain 
shafts so constructed as to prove that they must 
have been used for throwing. Of this fact no 
trace had before been found. Another novel 
feature lies in the receptacle itself, which is the 
site of a road dating from the iron age, and stOl in 
a good state of preservation. Its construction is 
very much like that of the best modem Danish 
stone roads, care having been taken to prevent 
spreading by the use of large stones along the 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

We have reoeived the programme of the 
ninth triennial musioal festival, to be held in 
the town hall at Leeds early in Ootober. The 
conductor, for the sixth time, will be Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. The programme inoludes 
“The Messiah,” whioh has not been heard at 
a Leeds festival for twenty-one years. Three 
new compositions have been written at the 
request of the committee: “ Invocation to 
Music,” by Dr. Hubert Parry; an Orchestral 
Suite in D minor, by Mr. Edward Ge rman — 
each of which will lie conducted by the oom- 
poser; and a Symphonic Poem for orchestra, 
entitled “Visions,” by M. Massenet. There 
will also be performed for the first tune a short 
Cantata by Mr. Arthur Somervell. The list of 
singers includes Mme. Albani, Miss Maointyre, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Bispham; the solo pianist is Herr Emil Sauer. 

It is announced that Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. Gilbert will again collaborate in the next 
comic opera to be produoed at the Savoy 
Theatre by Mr. D’Oyfy Carte. 

The Dictionary of British Musicians, by Mr. 
Crowest, which Messrs. Jarrold will issue next 
week, will oontain no less than 2500 names of 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh musicians, 
who, either as instrumentalists, vocalists, com¬ 
posers, or writers, have aided the cause of music 
in this country. In almost every instanoe the 
full Christian and surnames are given; the day, 
year, and plaoe of birth and death; musical 
training, distinction, &o. Not the least inter¬ 
esting feature of the little work will be the 
inclusions of many authors connected with 
musical bibliography who have never before 
appeared in any dictionary. These are the 
results of searchings in many out-of-the-way 
nooks and libraries, as also are numerous 
entries whioh have been gleaned from registers 
and other MSS. in cathedrals, ohurohes, and 
museums. The book is an offshoot of a much 
larger work upon English musio whioh has 
occupied Mr. Orowest’s spare time for several 
years past. 

A hitherto unknown portrait of Johann 
Sebastian Bach has just been made public by 
Edwin Borman, the Saxon dialect poet, who 
discovered it among some papers of one of his 
ancestors, Tobias Volokmar, cantor, organist, 
and oomposer, of Leipzig, who was con¬ 
temporary with Baoh. The portrait is executed 


in pencil upon parchment prepared with chalk 
ana glue, the whole being tinted with water¬ 
colour. It represents Bach as younger than in 
the well-known Hausmann portrait, and alto¬ 
gether the expression is more lively and gay. 
A full-sized reproduction of the drawing will 
be presented with tins week’s number of the 
Musioal Standard. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. MB.-SEPTEMBER, ISM.—*. td. 

CONTENTS:— Th* Japanisb Imbboglio, from s Corre¬ 
spondent in the East.- A Masts it or Dxcnrr, y la 

Haclaren.-Binumr Oonbtamt.I-Dxxb-Stalxxmg: 

Sxabch tom a “ Royal,” by Tom Speedy.-A Fouions, 

Chaps, xlvii.-lii.-In Myriby of “ Ths Qtrm’s 
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Agent and Practical Golfer.-A 8 tunas Soma, by Charles 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD S SOUS, Enmomoii abb Lames. 
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For SEPTEMBER. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD, 
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in the Greet American Competition, entitled 


THJBB TWINKLING OF AN EYE, 

By Profeeeor BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Also FIVE _. 

CHARLES 
STRANGE, 


COMPLETE STORIES by BEATRICE HARRADE1V, 
iES T. C. JAMES, P. MANVILLE PENN, JOSEPH 
GE. and MARK 8ALE. 


The Serial Stories 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

SEPTEMBER. 

A PARTY with a FUTURE. By J. Lome Ganna. 

COLERIDGE and his CRITICS. Br Nowill C. 8arm. 

LORD SALISBURY'S TRIUMPH. B J H. D. Traill. 

THE CASE ot WAGNER. Bj Faianaicn Niitocbe. 

THE QUEENS PRIME MINISTERS. By the Hon. imeu 

W a i.roLK. 

STAMBULOPrS FALL By Enwaan Dicer. C.B. 

THE CLIMAX of AGRICULTURAL DISASTER. By William E. 

Bean 

TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. By Profoeoor Kaunas. 
DENOMINATIONAL SCIENCE. By Sr. Gaoaoe Mitart, F.RS- 
INDIA and the VICE-ROYALTY. By E. Kat Rosuasl. 

THE AWAKENINO of CHINA. By M. Reea Daviea 
THOMAS HUXLEY and KARL VOGT. By Profeeeor Kan it 
Hakcekl. 

IN CASE of DISCOVERY. By Mm W. K. Clifford. 
CORRESPONDENCE—'"Common Senae" and theElminReforma¬ 
tory. By HaveLooa Ellis. 

CHAPMAN * HALL, Ltd., London. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

ONK SHILLING MONTHLY. 

Conrema—SEPTEMBER 

MISS DE MAUPASSANT. By C. E. Raise* D 

THE DEMORALISATION OF LIBERALISM .... ByJas. Asiasd. 

ROBERT BURTON. By Her. T. E. Blow* 

A WORD IN SEASON. By Mm Lnni Lnrrow. 

A TROPICAL COLONY . By Faaneaicn Bort-a- 

WI8DOM. By W. B. Tun. 

NON PAS OKLEANI8ME MAI8 ROYALIBME .. By ''Oalliccs.- 

AMBRICAN TRAITS . By Mabtie Moawu 

ENGINEERING IN THE NAVY . By R C. Oldreow. 

THE FREE LIBRARY FAILURE.By W. Robuts. 

THE JUG AND THE BOTTLE. By H. R Mansion Watsob. 

8TAMBULOFF. By Hsbbt Oust. 

London: William Hbinkmann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe 6s., post free. 

CHBISrS “MUSTS/ and other Sermons. 

By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of ''The 
Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., «c. 
'‘Felicitous exposition, ragged, intense eloquenoe, and 
beautiful illustration .”—Word and Work. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

"They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW BOOK BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 

THE ST ARK-MUNRO LETTERS. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

Author of “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [ On September 6th. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

JOAN HASTE. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

With 20 Illustrations by P. S. Wilson. 

Crown 8vo, fls. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY Volume. 

Edited by the Duke of BEAUFOBT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke. With Con- 

tribntions on WHALING, by Sir H. W. Gorb-Booth: TARPON, by Alfbrd C. Harmsworth ; ANTIPODEAN 
and FOREIGN FI8H, by W. Senior. With 22 Full-page Plates and 176 Illustrations in the Text by C. Napier 
Hcmy, R. T. Pritchett, W. W. May, and others. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NOW READY, P 

LONGMAN’S MA 

OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mr*. Olifhaxt. Chaps. 13-16. 
FABLES. By the late R. L. Ststsksok. (Concluded.) 
RECOLLECTIONS of a PIANO. By Mat Kkedam. 

A CORRESPONDENT of WHITE of SELBORNE. By 
Mr*. A. Luis. 

RICK SIXPENCE. 

GAZIN E. — September. 

THE NEW CENTURION. Part I. By Jims Eamwick 
(T o be conoludod.) 

SUNSHINE and LIFE. By Mrs. Pxaor Fkakklaed. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Akdkkw Laks. 

“ jVo country home toil! be without a copy, and no » 
MAGAZINE.' “—Land and Water. 

THE SECOND NUMBER IS NOW 

THE BADMINT 

OF SPORTS A 
Edited by ALFRED E. 

“ Should go like a di 

l. The Sport of Rajahs. 

Major B. S. 8. Baden-Powell. 
Illustrated by the Author. 

a Sport in the New Forest. 

The Hon. Qhrald Labcellsb. 
Illustrated by G. E. Lodge and A. Thorburn, 

3- Ascot Reminiscences. 

The Earl of Suffolk and Be&xshihb. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine and J. Charlton. 

4. On the Sandhills- Ho&acb Hutchinson. 

Illustrated by H. G. Massey. 

3. Partridge Shooting- Lord Walbinohak. 

Illustrated by A. Thorburn. 

wrtsman ever go a journey without hit ' BADMINTON 

READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

ON MAGAZINE 

ND PASTIMES. 

T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 

Iren grouse." — Field. 

6. The Best Eleven. 

(1.) H. Perkins, Sec. of M.0.0. 

(2.) 0. W. Adcock, Sec. of Surrey 0.0. 

7. Old Bportlng Prints- Hedlby Peek. 

Illustrated. 

8. Fencing. Miss May G. Norris. 

Illustrated by E. Sparks and F. Craig. From 
Sketches by the Author. 

9. The Dee- G. Christopher Davies. 

Illustrated by N. J. Gibb. 

10. Modern Yachts and Yacht Racing. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
Illustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 

11. Notes by “Rapier.” 

London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

Now re«rf?/.- HELEN MATHER’S NEW NOVEL. 

In one volume, crown 8vo, doth, 3s. Bd. 

THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. 

By the Anther of “ Coming thro’ the Bye,” “ Cherry Ripe,” “ Story of a Sin,” “ Eyre’s Aoquittal,” 

“ My Lady Oceenaleeree,” “ Found Oat,” &o. 

The 8T. JAMES'S GAZETTE says : *' This charmingly told tale is likely to add to the largo clrde of her literary 
friends and admirers." 

London : JARROLD & SON, 10 and 11. Warwick Lank. E.C.; of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T3IBKBE0K BANK, 

jLR Southampton Buildings, Chsnoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN D-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
■oatkly balanoee, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Per tfce eaeoaracement of Thrift the Bank reoelree email coma on 
deport*, and allow* Interest monthly on eaeh oompleted £ 1 . 

BIBKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

Foa TWO 0UTWKA8 ri« MONTH. 

BIBKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOE FIT! SHIIXIKQI FU MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Now ready, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 

HISTORY 

or THB 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851 . 

By HERBERT 8. SKEAT8. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by Chas. S. Mxall. 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan¬ 
tages as Mr. Mia 11, or have accomplished with greater 
success.”— Literary World. 

London: Alkxandxr A Shephkabd, Furnival Street. E.O. 

NO TOURIST'S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA CREAM 

FOR 

SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 

r PHE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
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Amount the latest additions is a young Zebra born in the Menagerie. 

A Military Band will perform at 4 o'clock every Saturday. 
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AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
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A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
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The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
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leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 
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Book Illustrations 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION, 8to, doth, 22*. 64. 

A TREATISE on INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

By the late WILLIAM EDWARD HALL, M.A., Author of "A Treatise on the 
Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown,” 

Fbok the Preface. 

*•* TWa Edition was throughout prepared for the press by the late Mr. Hall.The 

improvements upon the last edition are not inconsiderable. New matter will bo found, for 
Instance, with reference to Protectorates and Spheres of Influence. The extent of 
territorial waters is reconsidered in the light of recent discussions; and the position of 
foreign ships in such waters is dealt with. Other noteworthy additions relate to 
Nationality; to the Behring Sea controversy; and to the principles applicable to the case 
of the Kow-shing, although that case is not specifically mentioned. Two of the sections 
upon Contraband of War have been carefully rewritten. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, EIGHTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 

By Sir WILLIAM W. HUNTER, K.C.B.I., C.I.E. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, 18s. net. 

Yol. I. THE LYCOS VALLEY AND SOUTH-WESTERN PHRYGIA. 

THE CITIES and BISHOPRICS of PHRYGIA: 

being an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia from the Earliest Times to the 
Turkish Conquest. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, 
Aberdeen. 

“The book is an admirable example of the most modern methods of archteological 
and geographical research, and of the scientific method of reconstructing ancient history 
by a study of all the materials—not merely by ingenious meditations upon printed texts, 
but by a personal examination of tho ground, by digging, by exploring, by the careful 
copying of inscriptions, and by bringing to bear upon the first-hand knowledge thus 
obtained an adequate acquaintance with all that the ancient writers and the best modem 
commentators have said on the subject. It contains a mass of information invaluable 
both to classical students and to those who are interested in Primitive Christianity.” 

_ Tima. 

Demy 8vo, buckram, 10s. set. 

A GLOSSARY of GREEK BIRDS. By D’Arcy 

WENTWORTH THOMPSON, Professor of Natural History in University College, 
Dundee. _ 

Joat published, VOLUME IV., Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

8ACRED BOOK8 OF THE EA8T. 

Trans lit ad by vuioos Oriental Soholars, and Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 

THE ZEND-AVESTA Part I. The VENDIDAD. 

Translated by JAMES DARMBSTETER. 


Crown 8vo, doth, Part L, 8s. 6d.; Part II., 7*. 63. 

A PRACTICAL HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. 

Compiled by Lient.-Col. A. O. GREEN, R.E. p.s.c. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. Part I. 

Third Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Part II. Third Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised, lOs.fld. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 2. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 2 vole., 12s. 

A SELECTION of PASSAGES from PLATO for 

ENGLISH READERS. From the Translation by B. JOWBTT, M.A., late Master of 
Balliol College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. Edited, 
with IntroJucuons, by M. J. KNIGHT. 


THE 


Extra leap. 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE and IN- 


DUCTTVE LOGIC. By THOMAS FOWLER, D.D. In 1 vol. 

*•* tt has been suggested from many quarters that, for the convenience of students, it 
is desirable to issue an edition including the author’s treatises on Logic, Inductive and 
Deductive, in a single volume. Though, in tho order of reasoning, Induction precedes. 
Deduction, yet, as the Deductive branch of Logie is usually tanght before the Inductive, 
that order has been adopted for practical considerations in the present odition of the com¬ 
bined works. 


AN 


Demy 8vo, doth, 6*. 

INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL CRYS- 


Demy 8vo, doth, 8i. 63. 

M. TULLI CICERONIS PRO T. ANNIO MILONE 

AD JUDICES ORATIO. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by ALBERT 
C. CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Qneen's College, Oxford. 


TALLOGRAPHY. By ANDREAS FOCK, Ph.D. (Berlin), Lecturer in the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin. Translated and Edited by W. J. POTE, with a Preface by N. STORY- 
MaSKELYNE, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mineralogy', Oxford. 


Demy 8vo, doth, 36?. 

Vol. Y. (A d. 533-600). THE LOMBARD INVASION. 

Vol. VI. (A D 600-744). THE LOMBARD KINGDOM. 

ITALY and HER INVADERS. With Maps and 
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4to, el Iff boards, linen back, 42*. net. 
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Crown 8vo, doth, 12a 63. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

YOUNQ BEGINNERS' LATIN OOUR8E. 

2 s. each. 

J- First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Questions, Exer¬ 
cises, and Vocabularies. 

H. Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin Beading Book, 
with Analysis ot Sentences. 

m. Third Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, with 
Vocabularies. 

IT. Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Begin, 
ners, arranged according to Subjects and Etymologies, 

PRINOIPIA LATINA. 

•Part L Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabula. 
riea. 3s. 8d. 

Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 

Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

•Fart II. A First Latin Beading Book. Price 3s. 6cL 
•Fart HI. A First Latin Verse Book. Price 3s. 8d. 
•Fart IV. Latin Prose Composition. Price 3s. 6d. 
•Fart V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation 
into Prose. 3s. 6d. 

Stndcnta’ Latin Grammar. 6 s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms, 
3s ed. 

A Child's First Istls Book. Comprising a Fall Practioe 
of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. 
By T. D. Hall. Sensed and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 

GREEK OOUR8E. 

nnriA g&sga. 

•Part L Grammar, Deleotas, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
3s. 6d. 

•Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 

Examination Papers. 2s. tki. 

•Fart 1L A Greek Beading Book. 3s. ed. 

•Fart HI. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 

Students’ Greek Grammar. 6 s, 

Ormotr rirammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 
3s. Od. 

ontt Accidence. 2s. ed. 

An Introdnotion to the Greek Testament A Work 
for Beginners in Greek. By T. D. Hall. 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH OOUR8E. 

•Batliall Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. ed. 

•Primary Bn gH«h Grammar. With Exercises and Ques¬ 
tions. Is. 

w-giA»»» Competition. Examples and Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
Primary History Of Britain, New and thoroughly Be- 
visea Edition. Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 2s. oa. 

. Geography, is. 

' Modern Geography. Price 2 s. ed. 

FRENOH OOUR8E. 

FBBBGH PaiKCIFIA. 

•part L Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 8d. 

•Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 

Examination Papers. 2s. 8d. 

•Part II. a French Beading Book; with Etymological 
Dictionary. 4e. 6d. 

•Fart HL Prose Composition, to. ed. 

Students’ French Grammar. With an Introdnction by 

M. Limf. 6s. 

tanner French Grammar. Price Ss. 

GERMAN OOUR8E. 

GBftMAB PBUfCIPIA. 

•Fart L Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
tor i . nvernation. 3s. 9d. 

•Fart H. Beading Book; with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 

**■ ITALIAN OOUR8E. 

ITALIAN PKIECIPIA. „ , , . 

•Fart L Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
3s. ed. 

•Fart IL An Italian Beading Book. Price 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S 

STUDENTS' MANUALS. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. 

The Students' Home : a History of EMland from the 
Earliest Times to 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition, 
continued to tho Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. J. B. 
Baxwxa. (830 pp.) 

The Work may also be obtalnod in Three Divisions, 
price 2s. 6d. each. Part I., b.o. 66 to a.d. 1486; Part II., 
a.d. 1486-1688; Part HI., 1888-1878. 

Modern Europe. By &. Lonos, m.a. 

Europe during the Middle Ages. By Hxrrax Hallah. 
Constitutional History of England. By Hehbt Hallam. 
Old and Bew Testament History. By Philip Shuh. 
2 vole. 

Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
By Philip Smith. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vole.: I. a.d. 30-1003. II. 
1003-1614. By Philip Bhith. 

English Chnroh History. 3 vois.: I. tee-1600, n. ltos- 
1717; HI., 1717-1884. By Canon Phbxt. 

Greece, to the Roman Conqueet. By Sir William Smith. 

With Coloured Mape and Woodcuts. 

Bome, to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 
Liddell. 

The Hom a n Empire, from its Establishment to the Beign 
of Commodus, 180. By J. B. Bust. 

Gibbon. By Sir William Smith. 

France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. 
Jiavis. 

Indent Geography. By Canon Betas. 

Modem Geography. By Canon Bxvaw. 

Geography of British India. By Dr. Gxoxsx Smith. 
English Language : its Origin and Growth. By Gtoxex P. 
Mabsh. 

English Literature. With Biographical Notices of the 
Authors. By T. B. Shaw. 

Specimens of English Literature. ByT. B. Shaw. 6s. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Flihlso. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 

SMALLER HISTORIES. 

Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, Ss. 8d. each. 
England. From the Earliest Times to 1887. New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. 

Scripture History. Continued down to a.d. 70. 

Andent History. Down to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. 

Andent Geography. 

Modem Geography. Physical and Folitioal. 2s. 8d. 
Bome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 

Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. 

En glish Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers. 

Bpedmens of English Literature. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 

England. From the Earliest Times. Continued down to 
1878. With 38 Woodcuts. Is. 0di 
France- From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


MR8. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 

England. From tho First Invasion by tho Romans down 
to the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 
Fratl0«. From the Conquest of Gaul by Gcesar down to 
1878. With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 8d. 

Germany. From the Invasion by Marius to 1890. With 
60 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

LATIN. 

■mailer Latin-Engllxh Dictionary, with a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 31st Edition. By Sir William Smith 
• -and Professor T. D. Hall, M.A. (730 pp.) 7e. 8d. 
Smaller Engllsh-Latln Dictionary. 7s. ed. 

Larger Lattn-Engllah Dictionary. l<s. 

Larger BnglUh-Latin Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. 16s. 


BIBLE. 

Condse Dictionary of the Bible. With illustrations. 21s. 
■mailer Bible Dictionary. With illustrations. 7a. ed. 


CLA88ICAL. 

Clawloal Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology. 

Biography, and Geography. With 760 Woodcuta. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Svo, 18s. 

Smaller Olarnioal Dietionary. with too Woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

With 200 Woodcuts. Price 7s. 6d. 


Eton Gollege School Books. 

Eton Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 

Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For Use in the 
Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 

Eton Preparatory Grammar, abridged from the above 
Work. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Eton First Latin Exercise Book, adapted to the Latin 

Grammar. Crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. 

Eton Fourth Form Ovid: Selections from Ovid and 
Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. W utile, M.A. 2i. 6d. 
Eton Horace : The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculars. 
With Notes. By F. W. Ooesish, M.A. In Two Parts, 
With Map. 6s. 

Bton Bxerdiea in Algebra. 3s. 

Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. Price Ss. 


English-Latin Gradup, or Verse Dictionary. By A. C 
Aisoia, M.A., as»; H. G. WlHTLS, M.A. (418 pp.] 
Crown 8vo, Ss. _ 


NATURAL 8CIENOE, ETO. 

Flrat Book of Natural Philosophy: an introduction to 
the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Heat, and Sound. By Prof. Newts. Ss. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatic*. By 

Prof. Nhwth. 8s. 8d. 


• Keys to thus Wobks supplied to Authenticated Teachers on Written Application. 


MURRAY’S 

University Extension Manuals. 

EDITED BY PBOFESSOB KNIGHT, 
ot St. Andrews University. 

An Introdnction to Modern Geology. By R. D.Boixxn. 

With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 6s. 

The Bffl 1 "* Of Nature : a Manual of Physiography. By 
Dr. H. B. Mill. With 19 Coloured Maps and « 
Illustrations. 6s. 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. Axthub Thomson. 

With many Illustrations. 6s. 

The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By Sir 
AlTexd Ltall. From the Early Days of the Bast India 
Company. With Coloured Maps. 4s. 6d. 

The Physiology of the Senses. By Professor McKesdeick 
and Dr. Shodoeass. With Illustrations, to. 8d. 
Chapter* in Modern Botany. By Prof. Patrick Geodes. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By William Hnrro, 
late Professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen- With 
Diagrams, to. 6d. 

A full List and aU details relating to this Series sent on ] 
application to the Publisher, 


V DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 

London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, \V, 


Digitized by booQie 
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A LADY (History Honours and Pass 

School. Oxford) DESIRES a poet at SECRETARY, Private 
or Public, or ASSISTANT TEACHER in a Ladies’ Ooll«*e.-Addresa 
A. B., 6, Montpellier Place, Brighton. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

J- MEN In all parte, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also reoom mended.—Address 
Mr. G. B, Broca*a, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


AfE. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

AvJ. York Street, Oovent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Trttbner A Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
aooount upon OCTOBER 1st N EXT. He will be glad in the mean¬ 
time to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


TYPE-WRITING. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, Ac.- 

AA. Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 


Translations. 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Bono Sqoau. 


DAEDERER’S & BADDELEY’S 

AJ TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Squibs, London, W. 


FOREIGN B OOKS AT FOR EIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

H, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
10, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AXD 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ CATALOGUES post/re* on appl ication, 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

44, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies mil Foasius Books and Psxiodicmls at the most 
moderate prices, 

Oalalofuec on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

-at. SELL A RAILTON. Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers,!*, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
wjljtntedior other Publications, and specially-built Maohinea for fast 
folding and Covering 8,18,84, or 83-page Journals at one operation. 
JoarnsU. and M * 1 * Uac< ^ Ten to Anjon# wishing to oommonce Nsw 

A4v.rti.iDK 

Telephone S7K. Tde»i»ph "Afriesulsm, London. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES ud MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Th, THIRTEENTH 8E8SION wUl bwin on MONDAT. 
OoroBKE 7 th, 1896. The College Prospectus, containing a detailed 
aooount of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the 
Department of Engineering, and in the Department for the Train!: 
of Teaohers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Special Prospectuses of the School of Mining, the Medical School, 
and the Training School of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Scholarships ana Exhibitions to be offered for Com¬ 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

ABERDARE HALL. 

This Hall of Residenoe for Women Students is under the super!* 
tendance of Miss Hcrlbatt (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

J. A Jkxkjhb, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, Cardiff, 

July 19th, 1898. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

*JiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The TWENTY-8ECOND BE88ION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on the 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SIXTY*FIFTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on the 1st OCTOBER, 1896. 

The classes prepare for the following ProfessionsChemistry, Civil, 
Mechanioal, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Apiculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Burgerr. University Degrees are also con¬ 
ferred in the Faculties of Aria. Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Iqrddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

Prospeotns of any of the above may be had from the Rccistrar. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

-I- NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the Univer¬ 
sity Dames in Science and Letters are open to Students of both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Scienoe, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Fine Art, Ac. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students art attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-FIFTH 8ES8ION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1898. 

Full particulars of the University Curricula In Science and Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price Is.). Prospectus on application to 
the SacarrABr. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOOT. 

The General COUR8E of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., COMMENCES on ^THURSDAY, 
Octobkb 8rd, at 1 p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
the requirements of Students reading for any or the Examinations of 
London Unirenity.—For Syllabus, apply to 

J. M. Hoes boose, M A-, Secretary. 


"DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

Aj VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

IPSWICH MEETING, SEPTEMBER 11th t) isn. 
President— 

CAPTAIN SIR DOUGLAS GALTON, K.C.B., D.C.L, LL.D..F.R8. 

The JOURNAL. PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, and other Printed 
Papers issued by the Association during the Annual Meeting will be 
forwarded daily by post to Members and others unable to attend, on 
application ana prepayment of 2s. 8d. to the Clerk of tbe Association, 
Mr. H. C. Btzwabdsox, Reception Room, Ipswich. 

G. GatvriTH. 


s 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, Ac., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: AM per annum (Sons of Clergy¬ 
men, £90U Day Bovs. 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rev. T. F. Hobson, M. A., Warden 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and B00K8ELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call tbe 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthemoet 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

■A. DENS. Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (exoept Sundays), 
from 9 a.m. to sunset. Admission Is., on Mondays 6d., children 6d. 
* it the latest additions is a young Zebra bom in the Menagerie. 
' * 4 o’clock 


The 

JL den 


A Military Band will perform at 4 


t every Saturday. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA OREAM 

FOR 

SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE-SUGAR—TEA. 

04, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MUDIE’8 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

J0OOK8ELLEBS, 

JgOOK EXPORTERS, 

JJOOK BINDERS, 


AND 


IBRABIANB. 


rpNGUSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

^ AND SPANISH BOOKS 

rpHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 


jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

0Q TO 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

24J BBOMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

5 LONDONi 

And 10 to 11, BABTON ABC AD*, MANCHESTER. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its prooees of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Moseam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application, 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmals, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., unless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinoep, B.A., Ac., Ao.; also examples 
of Auto-Qravnre Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Antotype 
Gallery. 

TH* 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its displa^of Copies of celebrated Works 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
QaUeriee of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, inolnding 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palaoa and Windsor 
Castle. _ 

The Antotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, poet 
free. On Sun.Line. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TV/pESSBS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & OO., 

1VJL ART REPRODUCERS, 

U. HSKRIRTTA STRUT. OOVBKT GARDEN. W.O., 

Art tbe eole representatives In Great Britain of 

HERR HANF8TABNGL . 


9L. of Maniob. 

YU RE, 


leading. 

port ant 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by tbe 
London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection or Im- 
P la tee always on riew 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 

Meant DRUMMOND ft CO. supply tbs cheapest and best Prooraaes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archnoloj' “■* ‘ 

and publication of Paroo 

J. O. DRUMMOND ft OO. Inrite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Deexgme, 
Loss Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Booh IUuetmtione, 
Artistic Adver t is ements , Catalogues, Ac., *c-, at a moderate oeet. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offlseti 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVERT GARDEN, LOUDON 


chsologists, and those ranged In the investigation 
f Parochial and Diooeean Reoords 


f. 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A. GONAN 

THE STARK-MUNRO 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

Author of “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmec,” &o 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 


DOYLE. 

LETTERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

JOAN HASTE. 

By H. EIDER HAGGARD. 

With 20 Illiutrations by F. S. Wilson. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ * Joan Haste ’ is, in fact, a novel for those who like their incidents hot and strong .'*—Newcastle Daily Leader. 

** Some of the minor characters are admirably drawn, with a savour of Dickens; notably Mrs. Bird, who receives 

Joan in her hoar of trial, with her qnaint manage and afflicted family The book is well and fully illustrated. — Vanity Fair. 

m Readers will recognise all the vigour which made Mr. Haggard's earlier works so popular, but which iu this 
instance is tempered by greater skill and restraint in execution, and by a more matured conception of human character 
and life.*'— Glasgow Herald. 

“ No country house will It without a opu, and no sportsman sver go a journey without his 
'BADMINTON MAGAZINE.' "—Land and Water. 

No. 2 IS NOW HEADY.—PBICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 

“ Should go like a driven grouse.”— Field. 

6. THE BEST ELEVEN. 

(1) H. PEBKINS, Sec. of M.0.0. 

(2) 0. W. ALOOCK, Sec. of Surrey 0.0. 


1. THE SPORT of BAJAHS. 

Major R. S. 8. BADEN-POWELL. 

Illustrated by the Author. 

SPORT in the NEW FOREST. 

The Hon. GERALD LASCBLLES. 

Illustrated by G. E. Lodge and A. Thorburn. 

ASCOT REMINISCENCES. 

Tbo EARL of 8DFFOLK and BERKSHIRE. 

Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine and J. Charlton. 

ON the SANDHILLS. 

HORACE HUTCHINSON. 

Illustrated by H. G. Massey. 

PARTRIDGE 8HOOTING. 

Lord WALSINGHAM. 

Illustrated by A. Thorburn. 


2 


3 


5. 


7. OLD SPORTING PRINTS. 

Illustrated. HEDLEY PEEK. 

8. FENCING. Miss MAY G. NORRIS. 

Illustrated by E. Sparks and F. Craig, 
from Skotohes by the Author. 

9. THE DEB, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 

Illustrated by N. J, Gibbs. 

10. MODERN YACHTSandYAOHT RACING 

Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 

Illustrated by B. T. Pritchett. 

11. NOTES by “RAPIER” 


London and New Yobk : LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 


Crown Bvo, JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 8d. 


A COMPLEMENT TO M. ZOLA’S " LOURDES." 


PILGRIMAGE NOTES. 

By PAUL PARFAIT. 

Translated by “A DENIZEN of PUMP COURT.” 

OJ all Booksellers. 

And of the Publishers : 

H. A G. Treacher, Brighton; 
or, 

SxMFZiir, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Limited* 
London. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irhbeoh bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Ians, London. 
TWO-ABi D-A-HAUT per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


TWO dot CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
■eetUybaluna when not dr awn be low 4100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

por the eaeoaragement of Thrift the Bank reoeive* small sums on 
it, and allows Interest monthly on eaeh oompleted Ml. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

VON TWO QUOTAS TO MOUTH . 


'pHE 


Now ready, price fls. 0d. net. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR, 18W-18M. 

Cambridge: Dciqhton, Ball ft Co. 

London : G. Bill ft Sons. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
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LITERATURE. 

THR BOUJtAN NATIONALITY. 

As oUh nyelv is nemset megalakuldsa (“ The 
Formation of the Wallaoh Language and 
Nation”). By Dr. L. Rfithy. Second 
Edition. (Fleitz: Nagy Becakerek.) 

As oldhol tdrtinete (“ History of the Wal- 
WIm ”). By the late Dr. Paul Hnnfalvy. 
(Magyar Tad. Akademia: Budapest.) 
Th* almost simultaneous appearance of 
these two bools shows that the interest 
taken in the Bouman question by the Hun¬ 
garian public h** 1 got beyond pamphleteer¬ 
ing ; that not merely the misrepresentations 
rejatifig- to the present are to be refuted, 
but the whole fabric of fiction and myth on 
which the Boumans have hitherto founded 
their to be considered the rightful 

owners of Transylvania must be levelled to 
the g ro u nd. Hunfalvy repeatedly calls our 
to the levity with which Hungarian 
historians have acoepted as good money the 
assertions of the Boumans and given them 
increased credit and wider circulation. 

That Dr. Bothy’s book on the Wallaoh 
nation language should have attained 
to a second edition in little more than two 
years is a well-deserved reward for a good 
piece of work. But it is also a proof of the 
interest which is at last being taken by the 
Hungarian public in a subject which has 
hitherto attracted little attention, the his¬ 

tory of their Bouman neighbours. This is, of 
course, owing, at any rate in great part, to the 
persistant agitation against the Hungarian 
gover nm ent kept up among the population 
in Hungary by the “ Bouman league ” of 
Bucharest. Another proof of this tardy 
interest is afforded by the posthumous pub¬ 
lication by the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences of Paul Hunfalvy’s unfinished 
History of the Wallaohs. Yet before dis¬ 
cussing the question in connexion with these 
two books, we would at the outset protest 
* tiie erroneous notion whioh some, 
from obvious motives, are attempting to 
propagate, that the crititism of the mytnioal 
history of the Boumans is either mainly or 
originally the work of Hungarians. On the 
tmtcsrurj, the Germans, Thunmann (1774) 
and Sauer (1781), were the first to throw 
doubt on the popular story, that the Wal- 
lachs or Boumans are the direct heirs aad 
representatives of Trajan’s ooloniets in Dacia; 
and the book of Robert Boeder, professor 
at the University of Vienna, is, perhaps, 
the most comprehensive and authoritative 
treatise on the subject. 

Boeder’s book, Romttnisehe Studien, ap¬ 
peared at Leipzig in 1871 ; and Hunfalvy I 
in the following year made it known to the 


Hungarian public by notioes and artioles in 
various Hungarian journals and periodicals. 
This involved him in controversy for the 
rest of his life, which was terminated 
suddenly by a fit of apoplexy on November 
30, 1891. Nor were his controversies with 
Boumans alone. Pulling down the myth of 
Boumanian history involved in the process 
of demolition other myths dear to the 
patriotic heart of many a Magyar—such as 
the Hunnio origin of the Szekels, the 
authority of the Anonymous Notary of 
King Bela, and the like. . Consequently, 
it was a common complaint in learned 
and would-be-learned oirdes in Hungary, 
that Hunfalvy “ made ” history, not m 
the sense in whioh Nelson and Pitt are 
said to have made history, but that in 
whioh Walter Scott might be said to have 
made the Waverley Novels. And, as the 
Boumans appealed from the prejudiced 
opinion of their next-door neighbour to the 
unbiassed mind of Europe at large, so 
Hunfalvy followed them even unto strange 
cities, writing on his chosen theme not only 
in German, but also in French, and pub¬ 
lishing his brochures in France. 

Hunfalvy’s book is a posthumous pub¬ 
lication, and consequently it is un fi n i shed. 
The apoplectic stroke that put an end to 
his useful and strenuous life surprised him 
in the middle of his History of the W allaohs , 
just as he had completed his summary of 
Baloescu’s work—a Bouman historian, who 
had been in like manner interrupted by 
death before he could finish his book on the 
career of the Voyvode Michael the Brave. 
Thus Hunfalvy’s book, like Baloescu’s, 
breaks off abruptly with Michael’s defeat 
at Miriizlo (1600). The unfinished state 
of the book makes itself felt repeatedly, as 
we are often promised explanations of 
various points wnich Hunfalvy did not live 
to give. This is the more to be regretted, 
as the later phases of Bouman history— 
the first beginnings of Bouman literature, 
originating through the stimulus communi¬ 
cated by German and Magyar Protestantism 
in Transylvania, the ongin and develop¬ 
ment of the mythical history in the hands 
of Binkay and his followers, and the like— 
are more interesting, and, if I may use the 
word, more piquant than anything in the 
book before us. But we must be thankful 
for what we have got. 

Hunfalvy begins at the beginning with an 
aooount of the Balkan Peninsula—that is, 
the whole country lying south of the Save 
and the Lower Danube, before its conquest 
by the Homans, as gives by the Greek 
writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, Ac. Then 
he describes its gradual conquest by the 
Romans, culminating in the conquest by 
Trajan (107 a.d.) of Daria, north of the 
Lower Danube. He proceeds to show, from 
tiie evidenoe of historians and inscriptions, 
the non-Italian character of the oolonists 
settled in Daria after Trajan’s oonquest. 
They were for the most part Asiatics, and 
largely of Semitio speech. He also points 
out that, in the large quantity of Dacian 
antiquities that have been collected and 
examined, there is not the slightest trace of 
Christianity. He them goes on to show the 
exposed position and disturbed state of the 
p-ovince until in 257 ajd. (150 years after 


Trajan’s oonquest) the Emperor Auralisa 
very sensibly determined to abandon this 
outlying province and make the Danube 
again the boundary of the empire. The 
soldiery and the provincials were withdrawn 
from the northern to the southern bank of the 
river, where a new province was cut out of 
Moesia, which was named Daria in memory 
of Trajan’s abandoned oonquest. For a 
thousand years there is no authentic mention 
of a Latin or Bomanoe-speaking population 
north of the Danube. 

Hunfalvy then continues the story of the 
Roman Empire, so as to bring out the 
Bomanisation of the northern part of the 
peninsula. In the quarrel about At h a n a si us, 
the bishops of Moesia, as well as those of 
Hlyricum, followed the lead of the Roman 
Patriarch; and the emperors had to treat 
them with consideration, as they were 
supported by a warlike Latin-spea kin g 
population. Another proof of the exist¬ 
ence and importance of the Bomanio 
population is afforded by the large 
number of Latin and Bomanio names in 
Procopius’ list of the fortresses that 
Justinian built or repaired. On the other 
liaud , Prisons’ aooount of the embassy to 
Attiia, and other dealings of the Romans 
with barbarians in what had formerly been 
Pannonia and Daria, show not a trace of a 
Latin—or Romance—speaking population 
north of the Danube. 

To summarise the whole of Hunfalvy’s 
two volumes would take up too muoh space. 
We will, therefore, content ourselves with 
nailing attention to a point of capital 
importance, his aooount of the- peasant 
insurrection in Transylvania in 1437.. This . 
is commonly described in histories of 
Hungary as an insurrection of the Boumans 
against Magyar tyranny, just then especially 
aggravated by the religious persecution 
conducted by the inquisitor James Marchiai, 
a Minorite mar. Such is the aooount given 
by the German writers, Engel and Fessler- 
Klein, and by the Hungarian writers, 
Szalay and Kbv&ri; but Hunfalvy shows 
that this is a complete misrepresentation of 
the actual facts. The leaders of the 
insurrection were Magyar peasants, as 
were also the bulk of the insurgents. In 
th «i> pr oclamatio ns they avow themselves 
O athoK os. As for the inquisitor James 
Uamhiai, he had nothing to do with the 
followers of the Eastern Church: his 
mission was to seek out and separate, and, 
if possible, cure the soabby sheep of the 
Catholic fold, to wit, the Hussite heretios— 
people in whom the Boumans took no 
manner of interest. And the crowning 
piece of extortion, the last straw which 
broke the patienoe of tiie Hungarian 
peasant, and was the immediate oauso of the 
insurrection, was a matter which did not 
affect the Boumans. The Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Transylvania became aware, 
through his connexion with the Court, that 
in two or three years the currency would be 
renewed, the new issue being of superior 
value to the old coins. He therefore took 
care not to oolleot his tithes during three 
years, and then, when the new currency was 
issued, came down upon the tithepayers for 
the arrears he had insidiously allowed to 
accumulate. But in Transylvania tithe was 
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paid by the holders of the land originally 
Drought into cultivation, which was in the 
hands of the earlier inhabitants, Magyars 
and Germans, and, as they belonged to the 
Western or Latin Church, the land they 
cultivated was known as ttrra Chriitianorum. 
Bnt the Boumans, who had oome later into 
Transylvania as a pastoral, and in a certain 
sense nomad, people, fed their flocks and 
herds in the forests, in which they made 
clearings, and in the higher mountain pas¬ 
tures, which were not ploughed or sown, 
and therefore did not pay tithe. This kind 
of laud came to be known as ttrra tehimati- 
eorum. The insurrection of 1437, and its 
cruel suppression by the victorious nobility, 
contributed largely to the transformation of 
Transylvania from a land almost wholly 
Magyar to one largely Bouman. 

Dr. B6thv’s book is much more compact 
than Hunfalvy’s, and—from the controversial 
point of view—more effective. The position 
to be refuted is as follows: the colonists 
planted in Dacia after Trajan’s conquest 
gave rise to a Bomanoe or Neo-Latin lan¬ 
guage, which has ever sinoe been spoken 
on Dacian soil, and has resulted in the 
Bouman now spoken in the kingdom of 
Boumania and the adjoining provinces. 

This position Dr. B6thy refutes, by de¬ 
veloping the evidenoe furnished by the most 
important and most reliable witness in the 
case: namely, the Bouman language itself. 
First, he shows that the Bouman language 
is spoken in three several places: (1) By a 
compact mass oooupying the soil of ancient 
Dacia, in the present kingdom of Boumania, 
and the adjoining provinces—Transylvania, 
a part of the kingdom of Hungary, whose 
Bouman population overflows northward and 
westward into Hungary proper; Bukovina 
subject to Austria, and Bessarabia subject 
to Russia. (2) Bouman is also spoken by a 
sporadic population in Macedonia, Albania, 
and the valleys of the Pindus. (3) In a 
few villages in Istria, near Pola. These 
Istrian Boumans were two oenturiee ago 
more numerous than they are now, and 
extended into the island of Veglia; but they 
are being rapidly absorbed by the Slavonic 
population around them, not by the Italians 
in their neighbourhood. 

Dr. Bethy shows that the difference 
between the Bouman spoken by these three 
groups is merely dialectal: that they 
belong to one and the same language, and 
must have originated in a common centre. 
This is a point of prime importance in the 
argument; and advocates of the mythical 
history, such as M. Xenopol, deny this 
common origin. 

The examination of the Bouman language, 
whioh takes up the whole of the first 
chapter, leads to three other important 
conclusions: (1) that the Bouman language 
is to be explained by the Italian; (2) that 
the grammatical structure of the Bouman 
does not agree with that of the other Neo- 
Latin languages; (3) lastly, that of all the 
Neo-Latin languages the Bouman contains 
the smallest amount of material derived 
from the Latin. 

In the second chapter our author asks the 
question, Did the Bouman language origi¬ 
nate in Dacia? and answers it in the 
negative. First, there was no Romanism 


in Dacia, for the colonists were not of 
Italian origin: they did not speak the lingua 
ruttioa, or, if they did, it was only as a 
foreign language, which they had artificially 
acquired. Now, it is contrary to all we 
know of similar cases to suppose that such 
an acquired language would have spread 
under the circumstances and Bomanized the 
Dacian population. To bring that about, 
it woula have been neoessary for them to 
have been in contact with an Italian popula¬ 
tion speaking Latin as their mother tongue. 

Beside this, if the Bouman language had 
arisen in Dacia in the seoond and third 
centuries, between the reign of Trajan and 
that of Aurelian, and had, after the latter 
date, remained in complete isolation from 
all other Latin and Bomanoe-speaking 
peoples, it would show in its structure that 
it had started from the Latin of the third 
oentury, and would differ considerably more 
than it now does from the Western Bomanoe 
languages. Bnt the contrary to all this is 
the case. The points in which the Bouman 
and the Italian agree prove incontestably 
that the two languages originated in oontaet 
with one another and at the same point of 
time. In describing the circmnatanoes of 
their contact, a certain vividness is imparted 
to Dr. B4thy’s account by the fact that he 
has visited the countries in question—both 
the Italian cities along the coast of Dal¬ 
matia and the wild country around the 
Albanian lakes. The only part of the 
Balkan peninsula that had a Latin or 
Italian population was the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, along whioh cities are dotted 
from Pola to Durazzo, speaking Latin in 
the days of the Early Empire, and Italian 
at the present day. The rugged character 
of the Illyrian mainland confined this 
Italian life to the ooast; but in ancient dayB, 
as now, tiie Illyrian highlander maintained 
a certain connexion with the cities, bringing 
down on the backs of mules his little loads 
of firewood, oharooal, cheese, &o. To this 
intercourse between the citizen and the 
highlander the words of Italian origin found 
in the Albanian language, the modern repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient Illyrian, bear wit¬ 
ness. These words have been taken into 
Albanian in different forms and through a 
long period of time, from the classical Latin 
of the Early Empire to the Venetian dialect 
of the last oentury. But a more frequent 
and intimate connexion, such as gave 
birth to the Bouman language, only arose 
when Christian zeal led the Italian mis¬ 
sionary to undertake the conversion of the 
Illyrian shepherd. This appears not to have 
taken place Before the fourth oentury, while 
the forms of the words show that the 
Bouman language—so far as its Latin 
elements are concerned—oould not have 
oome into existence before the sixth oentury, 
when the principal sound-changes which 
distinguish Italian from Latin were already 
carried out. Several peculiarities of Bouman 
grammar, in whioh it differs from Italian, 
are seen, by comparison with the Albanian, 
to be Hlyrisms. They indicate the im¬ 
perfect character of the Bomanisation of 
the speakers. And while thus imperfectly 
Bomanised, they were prematurely severed 
from the body of Bomanoe-speaking peoples 
and subjected to quite different influences. 


This was oaused in the first plaoe by 
the quarrel between Borne and Con¬ 
stantinople. The Pope excommunicated 
the Ioonoclasts, and in return the Emperor 
took away the Illyrian bishoprics from the 
Boman Patriarchate and attached them to 
that of Constantinople. In the year 602 the 
Emperor Phocas made Greek the language 
of tne state in place of Latin. Instead of 
Latin missionaries, the Illyrian shepherds 
had now to listen to Greek-speaking priests. 
The change is duly reoorded in the Bouman 
language. The first stratum of words re¬ 
lating to Christianity in that language is of 
Latin origin, but is immediately followed 
by another layer of about the same import¬ 
ance of Greek origin. 

But still greater change was at hand. 
Daring the first quarter of the seventh 
oentury the Slavonic peoples completed 
their occupation of the peninsula. Not 
only did they form the majority of the 
population: the social, political, and ecclesi¬ 
astical organisation of the country was 
Slavonic too. Henceforward the imperfectly 
romanised Illyrian shepherd, as he wandered 
from one mountain pasture to another, 
moved in a Slavonic world, breathed in 
a Slavonic atmosphere, served Slavonic 
masters, was subject to Slavonic laws. 
South of a certain line, it is true, Greek 
maintained its ascendency, and there the 
Bouman listened to the Mass in Greek; if he 
learned to write—a very rare occurrence— 
he wrote with Greek letters. But in the 
greater part of the area over which the 
Bouman moved Slavism reigned alone. He 
heard the offices of the Churoh in the so- 
called Church Slavonic; and the only letters 
he knew of were the Oyrillian. The Bouman 
language was never written; it had no 
literature; it had no reoogniaed position in 
eitherChurch or State. It was merely a means 
of communication between poor illiterate 
people: shepherds, fishermen, ferrymen, 
mercenary soldiers, bandits, &c. But it lived 
and gained adherents. Indeed, there seems 
to have been a peculiar fascination in this 
strange language. Bouman and Bulgar, 
Bouman and Serb, lived together in the 
closest intimacy, and learned from one 
another. The Bouman learned from his 
Slavonic friend the words which expressed 
ideas wanting in his more imperfect lan- 
uage; but the Slavonic friend met the 
Ouman more than halfway: he gave up 
his own language and adopted the Bouman 
tn blot, thus increasing the inextricable 
oonfusion in which one language was in¬ 
volved in the other. As the Bouman 
language annexed Slavonia words, so the 
Bouman nationality annexed Slavonic men. 

As this state of things endured for 
oenturies, it is not to be wondered at that 
the original Latin oore forms only one-fifth 
of the Bouman vocabulary, while the 
Slavonic elements subsequently accreted 
constitute three-fifths. The Slavonic words 
in the Bouman language relating to the 
Christian religion are more numerous than 
those of Latin and of Greek origin added 
together. And yet so open to impressions 
from without was the Bouman tongue, that 
when after the thirteenth century it came 
in contact with the Hungarian, it found 
oocasion to borrow from it theological terms, 
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and tiie dame in {he Hon man Lord’s Prayer, 
“ deliver os from evil,” contains two words 
of Magyar origin. Desperate attempts have 
been made by patriotic philologists to prove 
a Latin origin for nuntuitor, Saviour, but 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it is 
a Hungarian word. 

We have spoken of these Romanised 
Illyrian shepherds as “ Roumans.” This 
we have done for the sake of dearness and 
brevity. Such, too, was the name they 
called themselves, doubtless tt ;-, .dng there¬ 
by that they were subjects of the Homan 
Empire. But their neighbours, whether 
Greek or Slavonic, called them Vloeh (plural 
Vloei) BXa^os. The obvious connexion of 
this word and the word Weltch, which the 
Teutonic conquerors used to designate the 
provincials of the Roman Empire, has led 
to the supposition that the word Vloeh is 
also of Teutonic origin, and that the Slavonic 
people* learned it from the Goths, their 
predecessors in the invasion of the Balkan 
peninsula. The Hungarian words olatz and 
tidh correspond to Weltch and WaUach, the 
former designating the Italian, and the 
latter the Rouman. Whatever the origin of 
the word Vloeh, Dr. R4thy shows that it has 
had a very curious] history. The Romanised 
Illyrians being generally (perhaps] at first 
universally) herdsmen, the Bulgarians and 
Serbs got to use the word vloeh as meaning 
“ herdsman,” without regard to the speech 
or raceof the herdsmen in question, and a 
Byzantine writer expressly teUs us that such 
was the meaning of the word BAaxos. In¬ 
deed, at the present day the Albanian gives 
the name of chohan , the Turkish word for 
" herdsman,” to the Rouman banker sitting 
in his oounting-house in Mosohopolis. In 
the mouths of the South Slavs belonging to 
the Latin Church, the word vloeh acquired 
the meaning of an “ adherent of the Ortho¬ 
dox Eastern Church.” And when Islam 
appeared upon the scene, and succeeded 
in establishing itself as a religion professed 
by (South Slavonic people, the Bosniao 
Moh a m medan gave the name of Vlaoh 
to his fellow-oountrymen who remained 
Christian. And Dr. Retoy quotes from a 
Moh a mm edan poet, oelebrating the battle 
of Mohacs, in which Lewis II., King of 
Hungary, and his army are spoken of as 
“ Wallachs.” 

We have no space left to discuss the 
l a t ter part of Dr. Re toy’s book, in which he 
attempts, with the help of heraldry, to throw 
some new light on the obscurest chapter of 
European history — the formation of the 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia— 
and the part played therein by the Moham¬ 
medan Cumans. In conclusion, we can only 
oxpi ees our regret that, owing to the 
language in which it appears, the book will 
find so few readers in Western Europe. It 
ought to be translated into German. 

Asthttb J. Pattkbsok. 


Li Hkngchang. By Prof. Douglas. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) 

Pkop. Douglas has a singularly interesting 
subject, and his book appears at a peculiarly 
opportune moment. Not only has the at¬ 
tention of Western nations been fixed upon 
China for the past year, during which she 


has been at war with Japan; but still more 
recently the attacks upon missionaries will 
probably have kindled in many people, not 
ordinarily much interested in the Far East, 
a desire to know something of the great 
Viceroy who conducted the inquiry into toe 
Tientsin Massacre of 1870. 

Prof. Douglas’s treatment of his theme 
is sympathetic, but at the same time not 
exaggerated in its enthusiasm. It must 
always be difficult for a European to take 
an absolutely impartial view of an Asiatic, 
most of all of a Chinaman. The mental 
attitude with which we approach a race so 
different from our own is apt to be 
either uncompromising or contemptuous. 
Either we accept the acts which fall below 
our standard too lightly, as only to be 
expected from an Oriental; or we go to toe 
other extreme, and rigidly condemn even the 
minor deviations from our own rules of 
oonduct. Either attitude would be fatal 
in the biographer of a Chinese statesman, 
and Prof. Douglas has successfully steered 
between them. The result is a book which, 
if not ideally perfect as a biography, is yet 
full of interesting and suggestive matter. 
The mystery which is always supposed to 
enwrap the life of an Oriental has been 
more or less overcome by toe use of that 
strange publication the Peking Gazette and a 
few other Government paperB; and the 
result is a fairly complete portrait of Li, 
at least as revealed by his public acts. 

Of his private life and opinions, of course, 
little can be said; for little is known. 
Whether he is really at heart an enlightened 
statesman, anxious that China should 
advanoe along toe path of modern progress, 
but forced from motives of prudence to 
keep suoh aspirations carefully In toe back¬ 
ground, and outwardly at least to accept the 
topsy-turvy ideas and beliefs of his country¬ 
men ; or whether he is merely toe typical 
Chinaman, tenacious of ancient superstitions 
and averse to all change, but compelled by 
policy to advocate toe very changes which 
in bis heart he detests—it is almost im¬ 
possible to say. Prof. Douglas appears to 
lean to toe latter view; and, indeed, it 
would be too much to expect a man 
educated in Chinese notions to have under¬ 
gone complete conversion to Western 
ideas. The most one can hope is that 
he should realise regretfully that toe day of 
toe old conservatism for his country is over, 
and that, though a policy of obstruction 
may delay for a few generations the 
advanoe of Western civilisation, the wiser 
plan will be to make voluntary concessions 
from time to time to thej’.- 1 ‘foreign devils,” 
whose encroachments it is impossible wholly 
to resist. 

This view of Li’s character is supported, 
not merely by his attitude during the war 
with France in 1884, and toe negotiations 
with Sir Thomas Wade in 1876, Dut more 
recently in toe Japanese war itself. At the 
same time it may fairly be admitted that 
his dealings with Foreign Powers during 
more than thirty years of public life appear 
to have been not without their effect upon 
his feeling towards Europe. Being a man 
of great mental powers, and a keen appre¬ 
ciation of toe strength of the forces 
opposed to him, he has naturally come to 


realise more and more toe helplessness of 
China, at least in her present state, to 
struggle successfully against the whole 
force of European prejudices. He has 
seen that on certain points China must 
yield to those prejudices, if she is not to 
forfeit altogether her position as a great 
empire. He has yielded, therefore, and has 
stood forth on the whole as toe ohampion of 
modern progress and enlightenment among 
his countrymen; but he has done it with a 
sigh. It will be interesting to see what 
effect toe result of the war with Japan will 
have in still further modifying his opinions 
as to the position of China in Asia and her 
ability to hold her own on toe old lines. 
So astute a man will probably have learned 
something, at least, from that experience. 
That China, under her present system of 
government by competitive examination, 
qualified by bribery and peculation, is 
hardly likely to make an effective stand 
against a civilised power needs no demon¬ 
stration, and Li Hungohang is credited 
with having seen toe detects of toe present 
system for some time past. But, for the 
present, there seems little chanoe of his 
being able to persuade his countrymen to 
change radically a system which has pre¬ 
vailed among them for oenturies, even if he 
had toe ambition to attempt so sweeping a 
reform. If this is so, it will probably be 
safest for him to lay to heart General 
Gordon’s carefully thought-out scheme of 
defence for China; and leaving toe acquisi¬ 
tion of torpedoes which fail to explode, and 
men-of-war which do not fight, to other 
nations, content himself with a less ambitious 
armament. Until the Chinese as a nation 
show a capacity for modern scientific war¬ 
fare and for European discipline, it is useless 
to put into their hands weapons of precision, 
It is not merely a change in toe methods of 
governing toe empire and recruiting its 
services that is required, but a far-reaching 
change in toe ideas and tastes of toe people 
themselves. Until this oomes, a policy of 
conciliation and peace is toe only policy for 
China. 

And yet one cannot help sympathising 
with the Chinaman’s detestation of a pro¬ 
gressive policy and toe changes it implies. 
China has for years boasted a unique civilisa¬ 
tion. It had its faults no doubt, but it had 
virtues whioh outweighed those faults. For 
oenturies Europe was barbarous in com¬ 
parison with her, and during toe succeeding 
centuries Europe has developed in a different 
direction. The two civilisations will never 
coalesoe—they have no point of contact; 
one must drive out toe other. For ages 
China, by a strict policy of seclusion, 
kept the foreigner from her doors, and so 
maintained her own civilisation intact. But 
fate has been too strong for her, and toe 
“ foreign devils ” have established a footing 
in her ports. From that day she has had 
not a moment’s peaoe. The missionary 
has attempted her conversion, has been 
periodically massacred, and has been a 
continual souroe of trouble and an excuse 
for foreign encroachment. The trader has 
thrust his goods upon her market, has been 
massacred from time to time, and in his 
turn afforded excuse for foreign encroach¬ 
ment. And so it has been with every new 
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invader of the Middle Kingdom. China 
has suffered fresh calamities with every 
fresh concession to the foreigner, and has 
gained nothing in return. It is a question 
whether it would not have been better for 
her, after all, if she could have maintained 
the old rigid attitude and, standing aside 
from the path of progress and Maxim guns, 
kept her ancient ways unchanged. Europe 
declined to permit this, and China has been 
compelled to bow to the decision; but she 
does not conceal that she has bowed un¬ 
willingly. But now, at last, the time for 
this ngid attitude has passed. The old 
tradition has been broken through, and 
there is nothing for it but to aooept, as 
Li Hungohang has done, the necessity 
which it was impossible to escape, and to 
conciliate the foe whom it was no longer 
possible to resist. In his perception of this 
lies Ii Hungohang’s merit as a states¬ 
man ; and that he has induced his Imperial 
master to aooept his view of the situation 
is his greatest achievement. His torpedo 
schools and repeating rifles are perhaps 
unlikely to avail his country much in the 
day of necessity; but his late-learned policy | 
of conciliation has done much for China in 
the difficult times of the last five-and-twenty 
yean, and justifies us in calling him a 
statesman of considerable ability. 

St. John E. 0. Han kin. 


Rhythm and Harmony in Pot try and Mutic- 

By Prof. George Lansing Baymond. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Feof. Raymond, in the preface to the 
volume before us, says decidedly sharp 
things about some unfortunate reviewer, 
in an American newspaper, who oould not 
appreciate a work of which the present 
one is a continuation. The luckless scribe, 
while admitting the book to be “ full of 
learning and suggestive ” (tie), was weak 
enough to confess that he had felt “lost 
in its infinite wrinkles,” a phrase which 
someone well versed in “ Americanisms ” 


may possibly be able to explain. That the 
feeling of hopeless abandonment suggested 
by the phrase might well be produced oy an 
attempt to grasp in a hurry tne true drift of 
such a work, m the case of a mind un¬ 
schooled in the niceties of philosophic 
thought, is easily imagined; and, with 
reference to the Amerioan critic, the present 
reviewer is led to reflect, like the self- 
satisfied person in a certain ancient rhyme: 


“ This man’s but a picture of wbat 1 might be ! 
But thanks to my mends for their oaxe in my 
bleeding, 

Who taught me betimes to love virtue and 
reading 1” 


But, to speak seriously, is not this modem 
habit of authorq—the habit of quarrelling 
with their critios—to say the least of it, 
“ bad form ” ? Should not writers, 
especially those who deal with abstruse 
subjects, be oontent, exoept in the case of 
actual misrepresentation, to take the reviews 
as they come — good notices with bad? 
Certainly Prof. Raymond, if he so acted, 
would have nothing to complain about; for 
there is a page of the most flattering com¬ 
ments from the American Press facing the 
titlsrpage of Rhythm and Harmony. 


But, passing over the preface, I have 
little but praise for the book, which one 
appreciates more and more as one beoomes 
aooustomed to a somewhat involved and 
diffuse style. Prof. Raymond is not foolish 
enough to imagine that an analysis of the 
elements which unite in making up the 
beauty of a poem by Swinburne or an 
oratorio by Handel will enable any well- 
instructed person to produce like effects; 
but he believes the knowledge thus gained 
to be useful in two ways : 

1. Philosophically: 

“The causes underlying the effects of art are 
in themselves as interesting as any underlying 
the effects of nature—like the rising and falling 
of the tides, the ooming and going of storms, 
the sprouting of the leaves in spring, and their 
falling in antumn.” 

2. Practically: To instruct the poet in 
the technique of his art, and also “ to enable 
critics, and with them people in general, to 
see what is excellent in art.” We are 
pointed out, in this connexion, two obstacles 
in the way of one who tries to treat art 
philosophically: 

“ One is that few of our philosophers have had 
sufficient aesthetio training to be interested in 
that which concerns art; and the other is that 
few of our artists—including our art-critics, 
thongh there are noteworthy exceptions—have 
had sufficient philosophical training to be 
interested in that which oonoems philosophy.” 

The first subject for consideration is the 
“ Correspondences between Elements of 
Form in the Arts of Sound and of Sight,” 
the first fact suggested bring that 

“ poetry and music are composed of elements 
of sound appealing to the ear in the order of 
time, while painting, sculpture, and archi¬ 
tecture are oomposed of dements of sight, 
appealing to the eye in the order of space. 

“ In order to be understood and used by a 
man who cannot oonoeive of time or space 
exoept as it is divided into parts, that which is 
heard must be interrupted by periods of silence, 
and that which is seen must be separated from 
other things by outlines.” 

“ Force,” in relation to objects of sound, is 
analogous to “ light and shade,” in relation 
to objects of sight, while “quality and 
pitch are terms almost as much used in 
painting as in murio.” “ Duration limited 
by pauses in connexion with force, as 
applied to the aooents of syllables or notes, 
gives rise to rhythm.” 

In an exhaustive and interesting chapter 
upon “Rhythm in Nature, Mind, and 
Speeoh,” the author goes deep into the 
nature of things, somewhat after the manner 
of a German philosopher, so that it is sug¬ 
gested to the mind that the externalised 
throb from the heart of the poet is a part 
of those great waves of foroe of which we 
know at the same time so much and so 
little: 

“ Art did not originate rhythm nor the satis¬ 
faction derivable from it. Long before the 
time of the first artists, men had had practical 
experience of its pleasures. Long before 
the age of poetry, or music, or dan ting, 
or even of fences or schoolboys, the primi¬ 
tive man had sat upon a log and kicked 
with his heels, producing a rhythm as perfect, 
in its way, as that of his posterity of the 
present, who in Africa take delight in stamping 
their feet and dapping their hands, and in 


America in playing upon drums and tam¬ 
bourines, in order to keep time to the dancers 
and to the movements of danoers, and the 
tunes of singers.” 

“ There is rhythm in the manifestations of all 
the life about us, in the flapping of the wings 
of the bird, in the changing phases of its song, 
even in the minutest thrills that make up its 
melody, and in the throbbing* of its throat to 
utter them; in the rising and falling of the 
sounds of the wind too, and in the swaying to 
and fro to produce these; as well as in the now 
and ebb of the surf on the seashore, and in the 
jarring of the thunder, and the sigsag course 
of the lightning. In fact, rhythm seems to be 
almost as intimately associated with everything 
that a man can see or hear as is the beating of 
his own heart with his own life. Even the 
stars, like the rockets that we send toward them, 
speed onward in paths that return upon them¬ 
selves ; and the phrase, music of the spheres, is 
a logical as well as a poetical result of an 
endeavour to classify the grandest of all move¬ 
ments in aooordanoe with a method which is 
oonoeived to be universal.” 

Some elaborate experiments are cited in 
support of this theory; but, after all, they 
merely illustrate a well-known fact, namely, 
that the mind will, of necessity, divide into 
groups of two, three, or more, a succession 
of regular beats of sound: such as the trot 
or gallop of a horse, or the piston strokes 
of a steam-engine—will, in fact, form them 
into a regular rhythm. Mark Twain has 
given an amusing illustration of this fact 
in his “ Punch, brothers, punoh! ” 

The chapter entitled “Art Methods as 
Developing Variety in Measure and Line,” 
as well as that which treats of " stanzas and 
typical verse-form,” goes over ground where 
many feet have trod before. The fact that 
quantity as well as accent is a factor in 
English verse has been notioed by all writers 
on the art of versification, ever since Cole¬ 
ridge emphasised the fact in “ Christabd.” 
Prof. Raymond gives many examples of 
measures in which long quantities are 
represented by two or more short quan¬ 
tities. In Tennyson’s stanza; 

“ Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, oh sea. 

And, oh, that my tongue oould utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 

Here 

“ the one syllable 1 break,’ for instance, must be 
read in the same time as ‘ On thy odd’; and the 
three syllables 1 Break, break, break,’ in the same 
time as the seven syllables in the line following.” 

A new nomenclature is suggested for 
English measures, which, with all due 
respect to the inventor, will not be likely 
to supersede the time-honoured names 
derived from the classics. It is described 
as follows: 

“ Initial or initial double measure is accented 
on the first syllable, and corresponds, if com¬ 
posed of one long syllable followed by one 
short, to the Greek trochee or ohoree; if of 
two long, to the Greek spondee. Initial triple 
measure, if oomposed of one long followed by 
two short syllables, is the same as the Greek 
dactyl," 

and so on to terminal quadruple, double 
terminal, or di-terminal measure. 

Now, apart from the sympathy which 
attaches to familiar expressions, what 
learner would prefer committing to memory 
this new nomenclature, set forth in three 
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good-sized pages, to a study of Coleridge’s and musicians show an amount of research 
“ Lesson for a Boy ” ? which is almost alarmiitg. The author is evi- 


* Trochee tripe from long to short; 

From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow spondee stalks; strung foot! yet ill able 
Brer to come up with dactyl trisyllable. 
Iambics march from short to long; 


and musicians show an amount of research But, after all, it is of the bibliography 
which is almost alarmiiig. The author is evi- only that we have real reason to oomplain. 
dently a writer whose ideas and whose pen Thu, indeed, is quite sufficient for the needs 
flow rapidly; and the faults of literary of the ordinary reader ; but Mr. Watts has 
style ana of arrangement, whioh one meets onthe title-page “ with a complete biblio- 


throng; 

One syllable long, with one short at each side, 
Amphibrachys hastes with a stately stride; 

First and last being long, middle short 
Amphimaoer 

Strikes his thundering hoofs like a proud high¬ 
bred-racer." 

Nomenclature is, however, a mere trifle 
compared with the thorough knowledge of 
a an eject; and the reader must be, indeed, 


flow rapidly; and the faults of literary of the ordinary reader ; but Mr. Watts has 
style ana of arrangement, whioh one meets on'the title-page " with a complete biblio- 
SST “"?»«•■ with here and there, are such as can gnphy.” Now oompare this “ complete 

Anapaests b * & oarrfal revW<m “ fibBcgraphy” either with the “tentative 

throne; future edition*. oibhograplsy of Mr. Fitzmaunoe-Kelly, 

. Gsoaos Nxwoomks. or with the bibliography of Mr. J. P. 

Anderson appended to Mr. Watts’s Second 
- Life, and what is the result ? Let us take 

Miguel de Oervantee: Hie Life and Works. 2?® £® “ ejemplares ”: 

-b- TT-1 ^ Mr. Watts notioes some twelve editions in 


Gkobgx Nxwoomks. 


ltguel Vervantee: itis Jbife ana works. w.**. _ . 

By Henry Edward Watts. A New Edi- 

tion, revised and enlarged, with a oom- rj? ongb !rY®”"?*®!’ And «"°® 

(a. * o. 

ruack.; sixty-four in Spanish, with over fifty trans- 


a person either of supernatural stupidity or m . .. . , _., , „ _ ... sixty-iourmopaaian, wiin over nrcy urans- 

of marvellous erudition who does not die- ? f Mr ‘ Watts in the 

cover much information in Prof. Raymond’s Mr. Watts has published. The first formed Preface to the Appendix says that he gives 
exhaustive and instructive treatise. • }\ oi . th . e „„^ atl0n °K Bon “ ereryed!^ of Cervantes which has 


elements causing poetic harmony differ 
from those causing musical harmony” is 
described in the following words: 


As in the translation of Don Quixote, we have no room to notioe the somewhat 
must remark that in some respects the numerous discrepancies of these lists. 


present work is hardly np to date. 


There are 


... *__- . _ _ __jrinte and slips. 

“The elements causing poetio harmony differ word is said of Mr. Fitzmaurioe-Kelly’s Pageix., 1563-4, is evidently a clerical error 
from those censing musical harmony in tills, Lift of Oervantee (1892), with its tentative for 1863-4. Page 58, note 1, the reference 
that while any possible tones can be used m but ^ bibliography. In the present should be to Appendix B, not to 0. There is 


a^rksnsssL — srs 

music—m me art oi mnsio as we now v , , - , . 


In the present ahonldbetoAi 
most of the an omission of 


ppendix B, not to 0. There is 
! muy in the transaript of the 
p. 255. We cannot help 


know it. has that all tones P 010 * 8 which his critics marked as doubtful ] facsimile of p. 255. We cannot help 

whatsoever result from vibrations. Authorities in his previous publications. It is perfectly asking ourselves what is “ the ancient Gothic 
differ, but, aooording to Helmholtz, thirty-two true that the appearanoe of Don Quixote humour” alluded to in the quotation, 
of these vibrations in a second are neoessary in stopped the production of the Romanoes of p. 230 ? „ 

order to render audible the lowest possible Chivalry for the higher and literary olasaes: Wxxtwoeth Wxbstkr. 

mutual tone, and *960 to render audible the but it did not check the reprinting of them 

“ n*— *bnjgmmt« b~E.fo.lh. ===== 


Wxhtwobth Wxbstkr. 


sf<jms£sis r anas 

sighty-four—twelve degrees, including* whole W b « 86en 7 “ M ' Ch ; ^g 8 "* *» 


and naif notes, bring emj 


inolndimr whole be 866,1 in M. Oh. Nisard’s Hietoire dee 
ed in each of about Divrtt Populairee ( Paris, 1854). They still 
speaking voice, its supplied the matter and formed the staple 


[ literary and Biographical Hietory; or, 
Bibliographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics from the Breach with Borne in 
1534 to the Present Time. By Joseph 
Gillow. Vol IV. (Burns & Oates.) 


, w y ™p°h larger number of notes. Suppose They lived on, and, what is more, were fer- Wx are glad to welcome another volume of 
aT® , to raog® to *wo octave, «id take vently believed among the peasantry in the these useful collections. Its long delay has 
^ 8 ® °L^ e . mal ? remoter parts. In spite of adverse criticism, been unfortunate for those who bad hoped 

this, representing 528 vibrations a second, this ^P 6 de Vega bein & tbo true »°tkor or many months—may we not say years?—ago; 
leaves, between the two notes, 396 distinct instigator of Avellaueda’s spurious Seoond but, as in most of the other misfortunes of 
degrees of pitch, and the reading voice is at Part. He decries Lope in every way. He life, there are compensations to be allowed 


liberty to use all these. But the singing voiee exalts Cervantes’ 


e in every way. He life, there are compensations to be allowed 
imanria ” above all for. The volume, as we now have it, oon- 
Yet more than one tains some important memoirs whioh would 


within the same range can use only twenty-four the dramas of Lope. Yet more them one tains some important memoirs whioh would 
of them.” dr ama tic critic of repute, both in England have been wanting had it been published at 

The work under review is one of a series and Germany, hold Lope de Vega, as a the time when we hoped to receive it. 
on what may be called ** Comparative playwright, superior even to Calderon. It The Lives included in the present volume 
Aesthetics ”; and, such bring the ease, it was u surely going beyond legitimate eulogy to extend from Kemeya to Metham, and we are 
necessary for the author to refer frequently say that a aoene in the “ Numanda,” told that one more volume will complete the 

to a preceding volume. The references are ... . . series. This is bad news. We trust t iat 

invariably made in the text, instead of in tragic dTect,^d suiSd^ler K^Sion ^ b ® ^“°f d 1 , t ° ® h “«® “j 
foot-notes, which would be much more con- [igT rop erior to anything by Marlowe 5 lw “* He 18 onl y about h&lf through 

vnuent for the reader. The same clumsy or Shakspere ” (p. 106).° the alphabet. It will be a sad mistake if 

and inartistic method has been adopted, n the latter portion be unduly condensed, 

even where the reference is to a page of the 0r > either by the omission of the less celebrated 

book itself. For example, on p. 15, 11 those “ Wielding the noble <w»n»n like a master so names, or by the more important ones being 
who have read the former volumes of this that it seems possessed of a new character and curtailed. 

series are now asked to recall what was said a larger faculty in his hands, Cervantes has Mr. Gillow, as a biographer, has oertain 
in ‘ The Genesis of Art-Form,’ and is repre- invested it with a nobility of tone, a purity obvious defects; but, on tne whole, he has 
sen ted in the chart on p. 3.” Such inter- f“ d grace, surii as the tongne has never reached hitherto done his work exceedingly well, 
ruptions, whioh are constantly recurring, &8S£we or “■ knowsa 81008 (P- 240 )- and this last volume is, we think, 

are extremely irritating. Oervantee is indeed one of the great even more meritorious than its predecessors. 

The exigencies of space prevent me from rimurfn writers of Spanish; bat for beauty There is no one else, so far as we know, 
giving as full an analysis of. this work as I of style and expression there are passages who has accu mu l a ted each a large store 
should wish, and I shall conclude by recoin- of Juan de Valdes and of Luis de Granada, of facts relating to English Catholics, 
mending it to all lovers of poetry and mnsio. to name no others, which reach a height of clerics and laymen, who nave flourished 
From page to page it is full of suggestion; sustained grandeur to which Oervantee during the last three hundred and sixty 
>1 -*-a_.— ■ ’ ’ * never attained, years, or the places connected with their 


tbo quotations taken from the works of poets I never attained. 


a larger faculty in his hands, Cervantes has Mr. Gillow, as a biogra 
invested it with a nobility of tone, a parity obvious defects; bat, on t 
and grace, such as the tongue has never reached hitherto done bis work i 
before or has known sinoe ” (p. 240). ^ th j 8 ^mt volume 

Oervantee is indeed one of the great ®ven more meritorious th&i 
classic writers of Spanish; bat for beauty There is no one else, so 
of style and expression there are passages who has accumulated sm 
of Juan de Valdes and of Luis de Granada, of facte relating to Ei 
to name no others, which reach a height of rierics and laymen, who 
sustained grandeur to which Oervantee during the last three hn 
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memories. We Bhall suffer from a sense of 
ini ary if he deprives us of the knowledge 
which he has garnered with so much labour. 
There are many things, judging from his 
previous volumes, which he can tell us that 
we should look for in vain elsewhere. Take, 
for example, the writings of Bishop Milner. 
The History of Winchester, the Letters to a 
Prebendary, and the End of Religions Con¬ 
troversy are well known books, but that 
learned prelate wrote much else that has 
been forgotten. His treatise, for example, 
on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England 
during the Middle Ages, which was published 
in 1811, though now long superseded, was 
a distinct advance on all that had appeared 
before. 

The biographical notices in this volume 
are of various degrees of interest. Those 
relating to Anne Line, Dr. Lingard the 
historian, William Lockhart, and Frederick 
Lucas are of especial value; but the 
short memoranda concerning those obscure 
worthies, who are now forgotten by all 
except a few historical inquirers, are per* 
haps equally important. Of the greater 
men whose names occur iu biographical dic¬ 
tionaries information is easily prooured; but 
of these lesser lights nothing whatever 
would have been known, had it not been for 
the researches of Mr. Gillow and the very 
few others like him who have devoted them¬ 
selves to Catholic biography. We did not 
know, until Mr. Gillow informed us, that 
Thomas Lodge, the poet, was a Catholic. 
He seems to have become so about 1596, 
though the date is by no means oertain. 
The memoir of William Maskell is especially 
noteworthy and fair. The list of his 
writings has been very carefully compiled. 
It is muoh more full and aocurate than 
any we have seen before, but we thinV that 
some of his minor pamphlets have escaped 
Mr. Gillow’s researches. On the other hand, 
we cannot but think we might reasonably 
have expeoted the memoir of Philip Mas¬ 
singer to be fuller. 

When, we wonder, did the practice of 
chaining books in public libraries come to 
an end in this country?* In the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Bichard Martins- 
croft, who is described as a mathematician, 
boro in Scotland, was engaged in chain¬ 
ing the books in the Chetham Library, 
Manchester. We do not remember a later 
instance of this cumbrous device being re¬ 
sorted to. 

Edwabd Peacock. 


* In Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library 
(2nd ed., p. 121, note), we read: 

“As late as the year 1751 notioee occur in the 
Xiibranan s account-books of the procuring 
additional chains for the library. But the 
removal of them appears to have commenced as 
shortly afterwards as 1757, and in 1761 there was 
a payment for unchaining 1448 books at one 
half-penny each. In 1769, some long chains were 
sold at twopence eaoh, and short ones at three- 
half-pence, and then en masts 19 cwt. of ‘ old iron ’ 
at fourteen shillings per owt. Several of the 
chains are still preserved loose, as relios,” 

In Baigent and Hillard's History of Basingstoke 
we And the following entry (p. 529): 

“ 1723, June 23rd: ‘ Paid John Curtis for work 
and chains in the library, 28s. 4d.’ ” 

Bn. Acadiky, 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Story of Bessie Cottrell. By Mrs. 

Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder & Oo.) 

My Lady Nobody. By Maarten Maartens* 

(Bentley.) 

To-Day and To-Morrow. By Eleanor Holmes. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Kathleen Clare : Her Book. 1637-1641. 

Edited by Dora Greenwell McGhesney. 

(Blackwoods.) 

The IdyU of the Star-Flower. By the Hon. 

Ooralie Glynn. (David Nutt.) 

A Plant of Lemon Verbena. By Alicia A. 

Leith. (Gibbings.) 

Cause and Effect. By Ellinor Meirion. 

Pseudonym library. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Woman Regained. By George Barlow. 

(Boxburghe Press.) 

In point of grim sombreness Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward has surpassed herself in Bessie 
Costrell. It is a study, so to say, in 
secondary passions—the passions of miser¬ 
liness, of drink, of hard self-righteousness, 
which all rank after the first great passions of 
love and hate. The poor, in oertain aspects, 
Mrs. Ward has made her own. Novelists 
will hardly dare any longer to present them 
objectively, as a kind of chorus, howling or 
adoring as the needs of the story require, 
after her subjective and analytic handling 
of them. Tet were it not that Mrs. Ward 
has put some of her best and most telling 
work into this book, one would doubt 
whether the writing of it had been worth 
while. In its bald outlines, it is a story of 
commonplace temptation, of sin and suioide. 
But it hangs perfectly together, and has 
remarkable dramatic fitness. It shows 
Mrs. Ward’s manner in a degree of 
perfection, and one sees from it how 
muoh her sense of proportion has been 
trained since Robert Elsmere was written. 
In the difficult task of conveying emotion 
by the description of small involuntary 
actions_ she is now almost without a rival. 
There is still, however, a oertain laborious¬ 
ness in her method, which finds expression 
in the heavy way in whioh her characters 
sometimes perform their parts. The labour 
with which two man carry the box of 
money that could easily, and far more 
seoretiy, have been conveyed by one is 
typical of this fault. The story reads like 
a sketch for Marcella, kept out of that book 
to serve its present purpose. Whether this 
guess at its origin be true or not, it serves 
its purpose admirably, and will sustain and 
probably inorease Mrs. Ward’s reputation. 

My Lady Nobody is a more self-contained 
story than The Greater Glory, though 
Maarten Maartens’ Btage is still crowded 
with figures all of the same degree of semi- 
importanoe. Uncles, aunts, mowers, fathers, 
abound; and all of them, with the hero and 
heroine, are touched-in with that sombre grey 
of his whioh everybody has grown to uke. 
They are never uninteresting, never actually 
sordid, never anything but cleverly hit off, 
and as certainly they are never exhilarating. 
Maarten Maartens’ books make you look 
closely at life and review it, but they do not 
inspire you with the enthusiasm of life, or 
brace you up to faoe it. His method is 


rather to give a picture of a section of 
society composed of individuals, than to 
portray the individuals oompoeing a section 
of society. He reoords the mental work¬ 
ings of his personages only indirectly, in 
recording their actions. You never follow 
one of his characters through the subtle 
processes of thought and emotion that lead 
to his choosing a new line of action. You 
only peroeive, as in life, that he has 
changed his mind. As for the plot of the 
present book, “my lady Nobody’’ is the 
nut-brown daughter of the village pastor, 
and she is suddenly wooed and married by 
the Jonker Otto, son of the Baron of the 
neighbourhood. His family, the Van Hel- 
monts, are in straits, ana Ursula is not 
well received by them as a substitute for 
the heiress they had contemplated. The 
chief interest of the book is the holding 
together and buoying up of the Van Hel- 
mont estate, the Horst. Everything turns 
on that, though there are other and quite 
needless complications. Maarten Maartens 
is perhaps at his best when he draws the 
old Baron and the delicate porcelain figure 
of the Baroness, whose one passion is the 
Horst, and only and always the Horst. 
The mingled pride and simplicity of the 
aristocrat, his reserve, his weakness, his 
strength—in drawing these things Maarten 
Maartens touches his almost highest point. 

As in Miss Eleanor Holmes’s other book, 
The Price of a Pearl, so in To-Day and 
To-Morrow , the interest is too much sub¬ 
divided. At first there are too many 
stories going on, and too many separate 
calls on the reader’s sympathy, for one 
interest to be paramount. But later, the 
main story oonoentrates itself, subordinate 
people retire to the background, and two 
central figures stand out clear and distinct. 
A talent for genuine story-telling, pure and 
simple, cannot be denied to Mus Holmes. 
To this she adds not a little skill in the 
portrayal of character. Her people are 
perfectly natural, and the fate in their lives 
legitimately comes about as the result of 
conduct. There is nothing in the book of 
that falsely Bowdlerised life, that shutting 
of the eyes to human frailty, which spoils 
the chanoes of so many a good woman’s 
best efforts. Miss Holmes recognises 
inevitable conditions and unhesitatingly 
draws them, neither rejoicing in their 
nastiness nor prudishly ignoring it, but 
just accepting it in its place in the universal 
scheme. 

In that sweet and unsophisticated spiri* 
which we have agreed to consider the spirit 
of bygone days—though life was probably 
as sordid and complicated then as it is 
now—Mrs. McGhesney tells the story of 
Kathleen Glare, a little kinswoman of 
Strafford. Kathleen is a warm-hearted 
little maiden, and day by day she reoords 
in her journal what befals her at Dublin 
Gastie, where she is staying with Strafford’s 
family. There is a love Btory, with the 
inevitable cross purposes that make so 
many love stories sadder than they need 
be; but this is a minor interest. Everything 
is overshadowed by the tremendous issues 
between King and Parliament, and by the 
absorbing interest of Strafford’s fate. 
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Kathleen, by the hand of Mrs. McOhesney, 
draws him as a true hero: proud, steadfast, 
answerring, faithful to the end. There is 
real dramatic talent, as well as great 
descriptive power, in the scenes of his trial 
and imprisonment. 

It requires great leisure, and also much 
retired quietness of spirit, to produoe amid 
the turmoil of modern life an allegory of 
the olden days, wherein a young Norse 
hero sets forth on a world-wide quest for a 
white star-flower, which shall be “ for the 
healing of the nations.” Tht Idyll of tht 
Star-Flower is a picture of the progress of 
life, and it ends in therealistio quasi-failure, 
quasi-sucoeeB. Eric Sunlocks meets on his 
journey with dark and threatening perils 
that are easily overcome, and with sweet 
tempting dangers into which he rushes, only 
to find how hard it is to get out of the toils 
in which they bind him. The kindred souls 
he meets he sees only for a few moments, 
and then loses for ever. The construction 
of such a story is neoessarily so erratio that 
it disarms criticism; but it is curious to 
notioe how the quaint, leisurely, old-world 
diction with which Miss Glynn begins her 
story almost entirely vanishes as she warms 
to her work and the interest grows. 

Stories in dialect are in vogue, and 
A Plant of Lemon Verbena deserves no lowly 
place among them. It is the romance of 
her youth told by an old woman who has 
settled down to quiet days of rumination. 
In her quaint, slow Somersetshire way she 
tells the young girl who has oome to her for 
guidance all the story of her own love- 
making—how the beautiful young Breton 
sailor came and stole her heart and made 
her great promises of love and wealth; how 
he went away to his own land and she 
followed him; and what she found and felt 
and suffered when she got there. Excel¬ 
lently well-rendered is the flavour of the 
old Somersetshire farm-life, with its peace¬ 
ful days and wise thoughts, and beneath it 
all, just the same as anywhere else, the 
troubles and passions of mortal life. The 
scenes in Brittany are not so realistic, 
though the Breton peasant talk is very 
cunningly interwoven with the Somerset¬ 
shire speech. 

Comte and Effect is of the order of 
story that takes itself seriously, very 
seriously. It is also rather long. But it 
is thoroughly sincere, and is therefore 
bound to be interesting. It concerns the 
fortunes of an English girl, with the thread¬ 
bare name of Amy, who is beloved by a 
strong-willed young clergyman whom she 
finds she cannot love in return. She claims 
the independence he grudges her, and goes 
off to the Biviera to meet her fete. The 
gossiping acandal-mongering life of hotels 
is well given, not much to the credit of the 
matrons of England. The hero of poor 
Amy’s fete is a Buseian, who plays divinely 
on the piano—and, as a fellow country¬ 
woman remarks to him, “ We Bussians get 
tired of things quickly. It is a charm 
in our character. We live so intensely. 
What would occupy another man a year is 
accomplished with us in a few days.” 

little need be said about Mr, George 


Barlow’s book, and little shall be said. 
Nothing can be said for it, and there is 
hardly anything that could not be said 
against it. The first half of it is tedious, 
the second revolting. Mr. Barlow supposes 
that he describes a set of gentlepeople, 
who in moral matters, and in a refined and 
artistic way, are more or less emancipated. 
But, in fact, so far as breeding goes, his 
people are common and commonpl i h ; while 
as for anything else, they sin eitner through 
devilishly misfed innocence or through sheer 
beastliness. 

Gxohgb Ootthexll. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

“ English Weitebb.” — Shakspere and hie 
Time: under James I. By Henry Morley and 
W. H. Griffin. VoL I. (Cassells.) At Prof. 
Motley’s lamented death in May, 1894, the 
larger part of the present volume was ready to 
go to the printers. Mr. Hall Griffin has 
gathered up the broken threads, and has ful¬ 
filled the pious task of completing the few 
dosing chapters on the lines of the rest. 
Further completion one may assume that the 
book will never reoeive. Undertaken in the 
evening of its author’s days, it was concaved 
on a scale that might well have occupied the 
energies of a strenuous lifetime. This is not 
the time, nor the place, for elaborate comment 
on the merits and demerits of Prof. Morfey’s 
work; rather for recognition of its honest 
purpose and unremitting labour. There will 
always be those who accumulate and those who 
distribute knowledge. Prof. Morley accounted 
it an honour to oast in his lot with the latter; 
and by the increasing number of those who are 
coming to care for the literature of their oountry, 
the share whioh he took in malting it aooessible 
to them will not be forgotten. Mr. Griffin has 
largely added to the interest and usefulness of 
his contribution, by compiling a careful and 
oopious bibliography of all fee writers dealt 
wife in this and fee three preceding volumes. 
Incidentally, this bibliography has itself its 
critical value. The analysis, for instance, 
given under fee head of John Fletoher, of fee 
widely divergent views hdd by eritios since 
Dyoe as to fee joint authorship of fee plays 
contained in the Beaumont and Fletoher folios, 
certainly helps to diminish one’s confidence in 
those critical principles whioh it is fear sole 
pant of agreement to hold in common. 

Scottish Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 
Edited by George Eyre-Todd. (Glasgow: 
Hodge.) In fee present volume Mr. Eyre-Todd 
continues his admirable Abbotsford Series of 
Selections from fee Soottiah Poets. Unlike its 
predecessors, it has little of fee characteristically 
national flavour. For in 1603 fee Soot turned 
his face southwards, and, in compliment to fee 
liberal oountry of his adoption, began to drop 
hisDorio and warble her Ionian strains. So 
that here fee Semples of Beltrus are fee sole 
representatives of fee ancient makers; whilefee 
song of Aytoun, of Alexander, of Montrose, of 
fee immortal Drummond, is but rarely distin¬ 
guished from that of their oourtly contem¬ 
poraries of more (southern extraction. The few 
poems of fee Marquis of Montrose Mr. Eyre- 
Todd gives in full; of fee others just mentioned, 
and of Sir David Murray and Sir Robert Ker, 
he gives extracts oonoenred on a liberal scale 
and chosen wife nice discretion. Boom should 
however, we think, have been found for those 
fine lines of Aytoun’s beginning 

“ Thou sent’st to me a heart was crowned,” 
whioh an ill-informed criticism has sometimes 
ascribed to John Donne. The glory of the 


book, the glory of Soottiah song between 
Alexander Scott and Robert Burns, is, of 
course, Drummond of Hawfeomden. Most 
artificial and most exquisite of singers, master 
of fee delicately oarven phrase, to read him is 
to walk in an enchanted garden, where glowing 
fruits hang like rich jewels in every torn, ana 
where fee streams murmur in delicious rivalry 
wife fee nightingales. His melanoholy itself, 
sinoere and well founded as we know it to 
have been, he turns to favour and to prettiness. 
He who knows not Drummond, if such there 
be, may well submit to fee spell in Mr. Eyre 
Todd’s pages; but then he will not be oontent 
until he has possessed himself of the whole in 
the charming edition reoenfer added to fee 
“ Muses Library.” For Mr. Eyre-Todd’s brief 
and unassuming introductions, and for fee care 
wife whioh his editorial work is exercised, we 
have nothing but praise. All lovers of poetry 
are under an obligation to him for this charm¬ 
ing series. 

Woman, Love, and Life. Bv William Platt. 
(Charles Hirsch.) If we oared to be frivolous, 
it would be easy to review this book in a 
single sentence. It would run somewhat as 
follows: “ There was a Mr. Platt who wrote a 
religious book; this is fee other Mr. Platt.” 
But the author will scarcely be more satisfied 
wife fee oritio who takes his work seriously. 
Woman, Love, and Life is a treatise so utterly 
lasting in humour, as often to be nearly in- 
deoent and frequently quite brutal. Probably Mr. 
Platt has a good deal to say not wholly stupid: 
a few things, it may be, that no one has, as 
yet, adequately stated. He will have to study 
a new method, however, before he finds many 
to listen willingly. A dedication "to all 
artists ” does not make an inartistic work 
palatable; and to speak frankly is not fee 
same as to speak coarsely. We have no fault 
whatever to find with Ins text, " our loves are 
more important things than ourselves—for we 
are this generation, but our loves make fee 
next”: it is one that Whitman has used 
before him. We are not inclined to shudder 
at fee narratives and parables in which 
he chooses to enforce its truth. We 
venture, even, to oonsider ourselves every 
bit as broadminded as Mr. Platt, but we are 
not oalled upon to admire his olumsy verse 
and bis nasty ohoioe of words. All subjects 
are free to fee real artist: no one were fool 
enough to limit his ohoioe. To the man who is 
not an artist fee ohoioe is, of necessity, limited; 
and Mr. Platt is not an artist. If he is in 
earnest, and he seems to be, he will moderate 
his style, oontrol his literary temper; and he 
may then write something that is indeed 
“ breasted, full blooded, hot with 

life.” He has the makings of > writer in him : 
his sucoeea or failure depends on himself. It 
is neither wise nor generous to exclaim, " I 
have written a book; ouy it—and oondemn it; 
for fee praise of fools is no oommendation.” 
Not generous, beoause it is fee only sort of 
praise this book will bring him; not wise, 
for such arrogance will prevent him achieving 
that whioh he has fee power to accomplish, 
whioh other than fools will not hesitate to 
praise. 

The Pobratim. By Prof. P. Jones. (Nichols.) 
The author has oalled this a Slav novel, and 
has dedicated it to Prince Nicholas of Monte¬ 
negro. The soene is laid at Budua, and fee 
time is early in this present oentury, after fee 
annexation of Dalmatia by Austria. The heroes 
of the tale are two young Yugo-Slavs, Illyrians 
of fee great Serb stock, who beoome to each 
other brothers by adoption or pobratim. The 
adventures which befall these young men by 
Unii and sea form fee staple of the book. The 
narrative never flags, and is enlivened through¬ 
out by stories. We must congratulate Prof. 
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Jones an having written a book which is a 
veritable storehouse of Slav customs, Slav 
legends, and Slav superstitions. Without bring 
aware of it, the mere reader of fiction has placed 
before him an immense amount of curious 
information. He is reading a kind of Hahn’s 
Albanesische Studien —the results of a studious 
life spent in Slav lands. Prof. Jones fully 
explains the ancient custom of the Karvarina, 
or settling litigation with fines and putting a 
price on a man’s life, and the Karva Tagstvo, a 
sacrament by which friends bound themselves 
to avenge a murdered friend. The prayers in 
this servioe are specially curious. We can 
recommend this book to those who take an 
interest in the fast vanishing customs of 
primitive Slavs. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pbof. Max Muller is preparing for publi¬ 
cation in October: (1) A new edition of his 
Chips from a German Workshop, fourth and 
concluding volume (Longmans), containing 
essays on mythology and folk-lore; (2) a new 
edition of the fourth volume of his Gifford 
Lectures, on Theosophy or Psychological 
Religion (Longmans); (3) lining’s Description 
of the State of Buddhism in India in the 
seventh century A D., translated from Chinese 
by J. Takakusu (Clarendon Press); (4) Jtrya 
Sura’s G&tabamal&, translated by Prof. Speyer, 
the first volume of the “ Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists,” published under the patronage of 
the King of Siam (H. Frowde). The German 
translation of the fourth volume of Prof. Max 
Muller’s Gifford Lectures, by Dr. Winternits, 
will likewise appear in October. 

Messes. Macmillan ft Co. will this month 
begin the issue of a “ people’s edition ” of the 
Poetical Works of Tennyson, in twenty-three 
volumes, at one shilling each, two of which 
will be published every month. The two first 
volumes will contain Juvenilia and "The 
Lady of Bhalott” and other poems. It has 
been necessary to divide “ The Princess ” 
between two volumes. 

Mb. Heinemann announces for immediate 
publication a book containing the first aooount 
of the recent events in Chitral. It is an illus¬ 
trated history of the siege of the fort, of the 
advance of Colonel Kelly’s force from Gilghit, 
and of the march of the relief force under Sir 
Robert Low through Swat, Bajaur, and Dir. 
The writer, Mr. H. C. Thomson, accompanied 
the latter foroe as one of the Press corre¬ 
spondents. He went over the Lowari Pass to 
Chitral with General Gatacre’s advance column, 
and returned to India through Mastuj and 
Gilghit, by the same route, over the Shandur 
Pass, that was taken by Colonel Kelly. The 
illustrations are from photographs by Mr. 
Dempster, the chief telegraph officer with the 
Chitral relief force, and by Lieutenant Beynon, 
who was Colonel Kelly’s staff offioer. 

Mb. John Murray will publish in the 
autumn Light « and Shades of Indian HiU Life, 
by Mr. F. St. John Gore, with upwards of one 
hundred illustrations from photographs taken 
by the author. The book contains an aooount 
and oontrast of the peaceful villagers of the 
Kulu Valley among the Himalayas, and of the 
warlike Afghan clans of Kuram, on the skirts 
of the Suleiman Mountains. 

Mb. A lebed Austin’s new work, In 
Veronica’s Garden, will be published by Messrs. 
Maomillan about the end of September. Like 
The Garden that I Love, to which it is a sequel, 
it will consist of both prose and verse, and will 
contain several illustrations. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces a book on 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and their Neighbourhood, 


by Mr. Charles W. Heokethom. It will give a 
sketch of the Fields and the surrounding dis¬ 
trict, with reference to the notable residents 
and political events connected with the locality 
from the earliest times, and will be oopiously 
illustrated with drawings of houses and streets, 
historio portraits, old maps, plans, ftc. 

Messes. Longmans ft Co. have in the press a 
volume entitled Studies of Childhood, by Prof. 
James Sully, of University College, which will 
consist of essays and reprinted papers deal¬ 
ing with the imagination of children, their 
thoughts, their language, their fears, their 
drawings, and similar subjects. 

The Religious Tract Society will publish 
immediately a book on the Pilgrim Fathers, by 
the Rev. Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, the 
biographer of Bunyan. 

A Life of Cardinal Manning, by Dr. J. R. 
Gasquet, will be issued shortly % the Catholic 
Truth Sooiety. 

The Catholic Truth Sooiety also announces 
for immediate publication ; Anglican Fallacies; 
or, Lord H ali f ax on Reunion, by the Rev. Luke 
; Rivington; Reasons for rejecting Anglican Orders, 
by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J.; A Modem 
Galahad, a tale by Mrs. A. M. Grange; and a 
new edition of St. Peter, his Name and Office, 
by T. W. Allies, with a preface by Father 
Rivington. 

Messes. Hutchinson ft Co. will publish 
immediately a translation of M. Zola’s Au 
Bonheur des Dames, under the title of “ The 
Ladies’ Paradise,” with an introduction by Mr. 
Ernest Visetelly. 

Miss Adeline Seboeant will shortly pub¬ 
lish, with Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson ft Ferrier, 
a new story in one volume, entitled No 
Ambition. 

Mb. Alexander Gabdner, of Paisley, will 
publish this month a romanoe dealing with the 
Horse invasion of Sootland, entitled Cora Linn. 
It is written by Mr. J. Gordon Phillips, the 
author of “ James Macpherson.” 

Messrs. Hutchinson ft Co. have nearly 
ready for publication a new novel by “ Rita,” 
to be issued in one volume, under the title of 
A Woman in It. 

Messrs. Ghatto ft W Indus will publish 
shortly The Impressions of Aureole, a diary of 
to-day, printed on blush-rose paper. 

' Messes. Hoddeb ft Stoughton announoe a 
new series, to be entitled “Little Books on 
.Religion.” The first volume will be Christ and 
the Future Life, by the Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale; 
and among future contributors will be Dr. 
Marcus Dods, the Rev. John Watson (Ian 
Maolaren), and Dr. Robertson Niooll. 

The Roxburghe Press will issue immediately 
Furs and Fur Garments, by Mr. Richard Davey, 
with statistics as to the modem fur trade 
supplied by Mr. T. S. Jay. The book will be 
copiously illustrated. 

The second volume of Dr. Aubrey’s Rise and 
Growth of the English Nation, containing the 
period from a.d. 1399 to 1658, will be issued 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A History of the Universities of Aberdeen, by 
Mr. Robert gangster Rait, is announced for 
issue in the oourae of the present month by a 
local publisher. 

A collection of the best modem poetry, 
edited by Miss Kate Wright, will shortly be 
published by Mr. Combridge, of Birmingham, 
under the title of Dainty Poems of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

We understand that Lady Lovan, the novel 
just ublished under the pseud ony m of Agnes 


Farrell, was written by the late Francis 
Adams. 

Miss E. Margaret Thompson will publish 
shortly, with Mr. Thomas Hodges, a History 
of the Somerset Carthusians, with illustrations 
of buildings, &o. This book, drawn from 
printed and MS. sources, traces the history of 
the first and seoond Carthusian monasteries 
built on English ground. The earlier part, in 
which is given the origin of the order, with 
some aooount of the rule, sets forth in detail 
the character and the life of St. Hugh of 
Avalon, the third Abbot of Witham, until his 
removal to the See of Lincoln; it then pursues 
the fortunes of that Charterhouse, taking 
notice of any well - known men among 
the monks, and enumerating all donations 
to the monastery, all transactions relating 
to its property, and all privileges and 
liberties. Lastly, it narrates the incidents 
leading to the dispersion of the community, 
with particulars of the methods of suppression 
employed by the long and his minister, and 
the wanderings of the monks abroad. The 
second part deals with the history of Hinton 
Charterhouse on the same plan. In both cases 
original letters from the monks are printed in 
full with the original spelling, and any literary 
work by them is described. Wherever the 
documents mention the values of lands presented 
to either monastery, these are given; every 
item of the valuation of the conventual pro¬ 
perties by the Commissioners of Henry VIII. 
being especially set down in full from the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

An Athenian Sooiety has been formed, for 
tiie purpose of issuing to its members literal 
and absolutely complete and uuexpurgated 
English translations of Greek authors, 
classical and post-classical. The translations 
will be accompanied by the Greek text, a brief 
aooount of the author, and a few explanations 
of manners, customs, and historical allusions. 
Two volumes will be issued each year, in return 
for a subscription of two guineas; and the 
issue will be strictly limited to 250 copies. It 
is proposed to begin with Lucian, to be 
followed by the Greek Anthology, the Epistles 
of Aloiphron, Heliodorus, Tatius, Dongas, 
Aristophanes, Procopius, and Aristaenetus. 

The first number of a new weekly illustrated 
paper, entitled the Unicom, is announced for 
publication on Tuesday next, under the artistic 
directorship of Mr. Raven-Hill, who has a 
strong staff under him. Apart from its illus¬ 
trations, it will make a speciality of sport 
and of naval and military matters; and it 
will also publish short stories, by such writers 
as Messrs. H. B. Marriott Watson, Arthur 
Machen, H. G. Wells, and Max Beerbohm. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A MARRIAGE SONG. 

Lora has two chords, in harmony they quiver: 

One tuned to earth with Nature's music swells, 
Joining with bird and flower and tree and river 
Song of the mountains, song of shady dells. 


Piped on the lute of shepherd lad in hollow, 

What time the world with mirth and joy did 
ring, 

Hymn ever new for Nature still we follow; 

Mother of all— Thou taughtest us to sing. 


Love has two chords, in harmony they quiver: 

One toned to heaven breathes melody divine. 
Strains sweet and low, and joyous to deliver 
Hearts from sad cares as flunes the gold refine. 


Sung by the choir of seraphs in the chorus, 
Ringing eternally through heaven’s high halls. 
Echoed by mortals; God’s great love shed o’er us 
Wakens the song that listening ears enthralls. 

A. B. M. 
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OBITUARY. 

H. T. WHABTON. 

The death of Mr. H. T. Wharton—known to 
book-lovers as “ Sappho Wharton ’’—must not 

C without some record in the Academy, for 
id been an old and valued contributor to 
these oolumns. He died on August 22, after 
s lingering illness due to influenza, at his 
residence m South Hampstead; and he lies 
buried in the neighbouring cemetery of Fortune 
Green. 

Henry Thornton Wharton was bom in 1846, 
at Mitcham, in Surrey, of whioh parish his 
father was then parson. His mother, who sur¬ 
vives him, was a Devonshire Courtenay. His 
rider brother, the author of Etyma Oraeca and 
gtyma Latina, is a fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford; a younger brother shares his taste for 
ornithology. He was educated as a day-boy 
at the Charterhouse, in its old Smithfield days; 
and after spending a short time in the classical 
department of King’s College, he went up to 
Oxford, in 1867, as a oommoner of Wadham. 
That college had no more enthusiastic alumnus ; 
and he will be greatly missed, both at the 
Gaudy and at the annual dinner in London. 
He graduated in 1871 with honours in natural 
scienoe, and then joined the medical sohool at 
University College. On qualifying as M.B.C.S. 
in 1875, he settled down to general practice in 
Sonth Hampstead. He never earned a large 
income; but his devotion to all his patients, 
and in particular his generosity to the poor, 
will cause his memory to be long held in 
honour. 

Hie general public first heard of him in 1885, 
whan he brought out his Sappho: memoir, text, 
selected renderings, and a literal translation 
(David Stott 1. The book met with an immediate 
success, partly because it supplied a want, and 
from the attractive form in whioh it 
waa produced. A second edition was called for 
within two years; and this very summer a 
third, with additions, has been published by 
Mr. John Lane. The author spared no pains 
to make the volume worthy of its subject. 
Merely as a specimen of book-making, it has few 
rivals. The Royal Press of Berlin Tent a fount 
of Greek type, whioh had never before been used 
in this country. Prof. Blass, of Kiel, gave his 
assistance in determining the obscure text of 
the fragments. Mr. John Addington Symonds 
contributed special versions of all the longer 
nieces. Mr. John Cother Webb engraved for 
frontispiece the head of Sappho in Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s famous mature, the original of whioh 
kaa since gone to America. Of Mr. Wharton’s 
own work, we must be oontent to praise the 
memoir, marked by good sense as well as 
exndition; and thel.'nography, which includes 
even the latest programs of Russian universities. 
The result is one of those rare books that give 
fresh life to an ancient author, and beget other 
good books, such as Michael Field’s Long Ago. 
It appeals alike to the scholar, the biblio; >1Re, 
and the general publio; and by it the author’s 
name wm be preserved, along with that of the 
immortal poetess, when far more notorious 
writers of the day are forgotten. 

But Mr. Wharton was by no means a man of 
one book. Though he had got together a 
choice collection of English literature, his real 
interest lay in natural history. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to say to which of its brandies 
he was most devoted. His knowledge of 
ornithology was based upon observation as 
much as upon books. His eye and ear were 
both highly trained, and he always made his 
learning subservient to nature. So, again, 
with regard to botany. While he did not 
despise the most technical details, it was his 
delight to aooompany gatherings of autumn 
fungus-hunters, and to point out what was 
wholesome and what poisonous. He was one 


of the joint compilers of the official list of 
British birds published by the B. O. U. (1883), 
his special task being to supervise and elucidate 
the Latin nomenclature; and he also contri¬ 
buted a chapter on the local flora to a work 
entitled Hampstead, Hill (1889). 

So much, however, summarises only what 
Harry Wharton did, not what he was. His 
was one of those bounteous natures that radiate 
happiness wherever they go. Men, women, 
ana children alike brightened in his genial 

S resenoe. He led a blameless and a benefioent 
fe. He never made an enemy and he never 
lost a friend. He ought to have been a con¬ 
temporary of Charles Lamb. It is hard to 
realise—especially for one who has known and 
loved him for nearly thirty years—that we shall 
not see again that portly form, nor hear again 
that ringing laugh. 

11 God be with his soul ! A’ was a mercy man." 

J. S. 0. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for September is adorned with 
another article by Prof. Ramsay, in which he 
throws fresh light on the narrative of St. 
Paul’s stay in Athens in the Acts of the 
Apostles (scholars will note especially his 
explanation of artpfioxiyot, proparly an Attio 
slang term for a worthless fellow of low class, 
with the insinuation that he lives at the ex¬ 
pense of others, but also used in the sense of a 
“ plagiarist ’’). Prof. Nestle makes known some 
observations on the Codex Bezae: one as to the 
text, the other as to the origin of the MS. 
He finds in the text of Aots ii. 47 dear 
traoes of an underlying Semitic original; 
and he believes that the MS. was written in 
the very place from which it was derived by 
Beza (Lyons, the town of Irenaeus). Prof. 
Rendel Harris discusses the references to the 
“Blessed Virgin” in the Talmud. Dr. 
Stalker continues his essays on “Jeremiah, 
the Man and his Message ”; Mr. E. Medley 
gives a “ popular apologetic ” of the Pauline 
Epistles to Timothy, mainly derived from the 
character of Timothy; ana Princip.il T. 0. 
Edwards continues his learned ana reason¬ 
able, though necessarily popular, essays on the 
Incarnation. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

MESSES. CASSELL ft CO.’S ANNOTOCEMENTS. 

“ Annals of Westminster Abbey,” by E. T. 
Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith), illustrated by 
H. M. Paget and W. Ha the rail, with a preface 
by Dean Bradley, and a chapter on the Abbey 
buildings, by J. P. Micldethwaite; “ The 
History of Punch,” by M. H. Spielmann, with 
about 120 illustrations, portraits, and 
facsimiles; “The Thorough Good Cook,’’ 
by George Augustus Sala; “ Wandering 
Heath,” Short Stories, by Q ; “ Fairy 

Tales Far and Near,” retold by Q.; “ Verses, 
Wise and Otherwise,” by Ellen Thorneyoroft 
Fowler; “ Memories and Studies of War and 
Peace,” by Archibald Forbes; “ Britain’s Roll 
of Glory; or, the Viotoria Cross, its Heroes, 
and their Valour,” by D. H. Parry, with 8 
full-page illustrations by Stanley L. Wood; 
“Adventures in Criticism,” by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch; ‘Social England,” edited by H. D. 
Traill, vol. iv. from the Accession of James L 
to the Death of Queen Anne; “ From Inde¬ 
pendence Hall Around the World,” by 
F. Carroll Brewster, illustrated; “ Horses 
and Dogs,” by O. Eerelman, With descriptive 
text, translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell, 
with author’s portrait and 15 full-page and 
other illustrations; “ Sootland, Picturesque 
and Traditional, a Pilgrimage with Staff and 


Knapsack,” by G. E. Evre-Todd, illustrated; 
“Picturesque New Zealand,” with preface by 
Sir W. B. Perceval, Agent-General for New 
Zealand, illustrated; “Cassell’s Universal 
Portrait Gallery,” containing 240 portraits of 
celebrated men and women of the day, with 
brief memoirs and facsimile autographs; The 
Magazine of Art Volume for 1895, with 
about 400 illustrations, 14 etchings or photo¬ 
gravures, and a series of full-page plates; 
“Tuxter’s Little Maid,” by G. B. Burgin; 
“ Old Maids and Voung,” by E. D’Bsterre 
Keeling; “ An Old Boy’s Tarns,” by Harold 
Avery, with 8 plates; “In the Days of King 
George,” by CoL Percy Groves, with 8 fnll- 
page illustrations; “ The White Shield,” by 
Bertram Mitford; “With Claymore ana 
Bayonet; or, the Ross-shire Bum,” by Col. 
Perm Groves, with 8 full-page illustrations 
by Harry Payne; “ For Glory and Renown,” 
by D. H. Parry, with 8 full-page illustrations; 
“The Path in the Ravine, fay Edward S. 
Ellis, illustrated; “ The Toung Ranchers,” by 
Edward S. Ellis, illustrated; “The Red 
Terror: a Story of the Paris Commune,” by 
Edward King, with 4 full-page illustrations; 
“ British Birds’ Nests: How, Where, and When 
to Find and Identify Them,” by R. Kearton, 
with illustrations of nests, eggs, young, fto., in 
their natural situations and surroundings, from 
photographs by C. Kearton; “ Popular History 
of Animals for Toung People," by Henry 
Soherren, with 13ooloured plates and numerous 
illustrations in the text; “ Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England,” from the earliest period 
to the present time, entirely revised through¬ 
out, reset in new type, and brought down to 
the year 1895, with about 2000 illustrations, 
complete in 8 vols.; “ A History of Modem 
Europe,” by 0. A. Fyffe, cheap eaition, in one 
volume; “Battles of the Nineteenth Century,” 
with several hundred illustrations, vol. i., 
among the contributors are Archibald Forbes, 
G. A. Henty, D. H. Parry, Herbert Compton, 
John Augustus O’Shea, H. Sutherland Edwards, 
Charles Lowe, E. F. Knight, Angus Evan 
Abbott, A. Hilliard Atteridge, A. J. Butler, C. 
Stein, Major-General T. Bland Strange, Colonel 
W. W. Knollys, and Major Arthur Griffiths; 
“The Story of the Sea,” edited by Q., with 
contributions by eminent authorities, and 
illustrations by leading artists of the day, 
vol. i. “ The Story of Africa and its 
Explorers,” by Dr. Robert Brown, with about 
800 illustrations, oomplete in 4 volumes; 
new and revised edition of Dr. Brewer’s 
“Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, giving the 
Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a 
Tale to toll”; “Cassell’s New Biographical 
Dictionary, containing Memoirs of the Most 
Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and 
Countries,” cheap edition; “ The Ladies’ 

Physician, a Guide for Women in the Treat¬ 
ment of their Ailments,” by a Physician, cheap 
edition, revised and enlarged; " Cased! e 
Family Magazine Volume for 1895,” first 
volume of new series, with about 750 illustra¬ 
tions; “The Quiver Volume for 1895,” with 
about 600 illustrations and coloured picture for 
frontispiece; “ Little Folks Christmas Volume 
for 1895,” with pictures on nearly every page, 
together with 6 full-page coloured plates; 
“ Cased! s Saturday Journal Volume for 1895.” 
with numerous illustrations; “ Bo-Peep Tearly 
Volume for 1895, a Treasury for the Little 
Ones,” with original stories and verses by the 
best authors, illustrated with pictures on nearly 
every page, and 4 coloured plates; “ Chums 
Tearly Volume for 1895," with 12 coloured 
and tinted plates, over 1000 pictures, and 
seven serial stories by Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, George Manville Fenn, D. H. Parry, 
Henry Frith, Andrew Home, and A- J. 
Daniels. 
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HB. DAVID NUTT’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Illustrated Children's and Gift Books. —“ Fairy 
Tales of the British Empire,” collected and 
edited by Joseph Jacobs, illustrated by J. D. 
Batten, Vols. I.-IV. "English Fairy Tales,” 
"More English Fairy Tales,” “Celtio Fairy 
Tales,” "More Oeltio Fairy Tales,” a cheap 
edition, omitting the prefaoee, notes, refer¬ 
ences, and parallels; “English Nursery 
Bhymes,” pictured in black and white by 
Winifred Smith, illustrator of English Singing 
Games, printed on carefully picked paper with 
wide margins, title-page in red ana black, 
especially designed doth gold-stamped cover, 
with ribbons; “ Katawampus, its Treatment 
and Cure,” a moral story without any morals, 
by His Honour Judge Edward Parry, illustrated 
by Archie Macgregor; " Good Night,” verses 
by Dollie Bedford, forty designs in black and 
white by Louis Davis, pulled on one side only 
of the page, on specially picked paper, designed 
cover printed in two colours ; “ Mediaeval 
Legends,” five popular romanoes of the Middle 
Ages, translated for the first time into English 
out of High German, for the delight of English 
children; "Marsh Leaves, Idylls and Impres¬ 
sions,” by P. H. Emerson, with 18 full-page 
photo-etchings, reproduced from photographs 
taken by the author; "Birds, Beasts, and 
Fishes of the Norfolk Broadland,” by P. H. 
Emerson, cheap edition. 

Folk-lore and Allied Subjects. —"An Intro¬ 
duction to the Soienoe of Folk-lore,” a popular 
exposition by Marian Boalfe Cox; in the 
Grimm Library—"The Legend of Perseus, a 
Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Belief,” by E. S. Hartland, Vol. II. " The 
Life Token”; "The Voyage of Bran, Son of 
Febal, to the Land of the Living,” an old Irish 
Saga, edited for the first time, and trans¬ 
lated into English with introduction, notes, 
glossary, and indices, by Prof. Kuno Meyer, 
with an essay upon the Irish vision of 
the happy other-world by Alfred Nutt; 
“ Greek Folkpoesy,” literal and metrioal trans¬ 
lations representative of the oomplete cycle of 
Bomaic folk-verse and folk-prose, by Lucy 
M. J. Garnett, classified, revised, and edited 
with notes, historic, olassio, and Keltic, and 
essays on the soienoe of folk-lore and the sur¬ 
vival of paganism, by J. S. Stuart-Glennie, in 
two volumes, Vol. I. verse, Vol. II. prose; 
"The Night of the Gods,” an inquiry into 
cosmic and cosmogonic mythology and 
symbolism, by the late John O’Neill, Vol. II., 
with index to the complete work; "In the 
Bibliothdque de Oarabas—“ Early English Ver¬ 
sions of the Legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
by Joseph Jacobs, with a preliminary essay 
on the influence of Buddhism upon Christian 
Hagiology, and the spread of the legend 
through Mediaeval Western literature,” with 
fron i ispieoe by F. Bylands; the seoond volume 
of the “ Dictionary of British Folk-lore,” edited 
by G. L. Gomme; “Traditional Games of 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland,” 
edited by Alice Bertha Gomme, with notation 
of the traditional musio, diagrams, and descrip¬ 
tive illustrations, Vol II. O—Z, with intro¬ 
duction and appendix of foreign parallels; 
in the Northern library—Vol. II., “ The Tale 
of Thrond of Gate,” oommonly called "The 
Story of the Men of the Faereys,” trans¬ 
lated for the first time into English by 
Prof. F. Vork Powell, with introduction, 
appendices, and map; Vol. III.," The Ambales 
Saga,” the late romantic version of the Hamlet 
story, edited in the original for the first time 
by I. Gollancz, with aooompanyiug English 
translation. 

"The Sculptures in the Lady Chapel at 
Ely,” illustrated in 55 collotype plates, with 
descriptions and identifications by Montagu 
Bhodes James, and a preface by the Bishop of 


thediooese; “The Song of Boland,” a sum¬ 
mary for the use of English readers, with 
verse renderings of typical passages, by 
Arthur Way and Frederic Spenoer; in the 
Tudor Translations—Vols. IX.-XII., "North’s 
Plutaroh ”; Vols. III. and IV., in Septem¬ 
ber ; Vols. V. and VI., in Deoember; in the 
Tudor Library — " Boetius’ Consolation of 
Philosophy,” f'Yglished by G. Coluille, 1556, 
reprinted from the rare original, with in¬ 
troduction by E. Belfort-Bax; “Literary 
Studies,” by Joseph Jacobs (George Eliot, 
Matthew Arnold, Newman, Browning, Tenny¬ 
son, B. L. Stevenson, Seeley); " Verses,” by 
J. A. Nioklin; “Tellis and Kleobeia, ana 
other Poems,” by Bobert Brown, Jun.; 
“Goethe’s Faust,” Part I., the German 
original printed according to the latest 
Weimar text, with accompanying literal prose 
translation, and notes for students, by Beta. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NSW ROTES OR THE PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS. 

n. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The St. Vigean's Stone .—I stated, from the 
dose examination of a photograph, that the 
Latin letters were written over an Ogam in¬ 
scription. A visit to the inscription itsdf, a 
very small one on deeply pitted freestone, gave 
me no hdp; so I asked Mr. Milne, of Arbroath, 
to make me a photograph much larger than 
the inscription. This satisfied me that all 
the marks whioh were under the Latin letters, 
and whioh I had taken for small Ogams, were 
tool-marks; but I still firmly believed that I 
saw Ogams above the top line, running into 
the deep shadow of a carved groove. So I 
asked Mr. Milne to light up the groove (by Dr. 
Duke’s kind leave) with magnesium wire, and 
so photograph it. The result has been to 
convince me that even these marks are merely 
accidental. 

My final reading of the inscription in Latin 
letters is as follows: 

dROfjen !• (stop doubtful) 

IP eu b’ReS’ 

«5S F'OR 
cuf 

Before the inscription was cut, lines were 
grooved in the stone to direot the cutter. I am 


now satisfied that the stroke over the o in L 1 
is only part of the ruling. Drosten is a oorrect 
genitive, but Droisten is not. The mark above 
tixe end of 1. 2 is almost certainly an apostrophe, 
and B’ret' = b-rct-, genitive of O. Ir. brat • 

“ judge,” used as a proper name; in my former 
letter1 wrongly gave that word as brat with 
an undotted t. In 1. 3 I take the stroke inside 
toe O to be part of toe ruling,* and such are 
two of toe three apparent punctuation-marks 
at the end of toe line, while toe dot below 
them must be simply one of those accidental 
pittings so common on this stone. For, if there 
were a real stop at toe end of this line, it would 
be, as Prof. Bb£g and I agree, an hyphen; but 
I know no trace of hyphens in Latin or West 
European writing until centuries after this 
inscription, which, on palaeographies! grounds, 

I should assign to the eighth century, and which 
I cannot imagine to be possibly later than the 
ninth. 

If, as I believe with Prof. Bh^s, the O.Ir. 
name Forcus is only another form of Fergus, 
then its aspirated genitive would have been 
F’orousa: in any case F’oirous, as I first read, 
is impossible. But Ett-F’orous, “ hearthside- 
Forcus,” a compound name with the seoond 
element aspirated, is right enough: the 
homestead was so called because Forcus lived, 
or had lived there, just as the homestead 
in the Aboyne Stone is called Ehht- 
VrobbaocSnnew (with the second element 
similarly aspirated) because toe Brobbacoenn 
family had once lived there, and just as in the 
Oonmngsburgh .Stone the homestead of Cu 
Morr is called Et OJdre(v) because the Odar 
family had onoe lived there. 

As to the six marks like a small figure 2 
which I placed over toe ends of the six words, 
I do not know what to say now. There are 
eighth oentury MSS. whioh put strokes over 
the ends of words, but they are not Irish. 
The mark at the end of L 1 may be part of a 
stop of three points, that at the end of 1. 2 I 
now read as an apostrophe, that after ev is in 
the tail of a letter above, and I seem to see 
similar marks in toe blank part of toe stone, 
where they must oertainly be mere tool-marks. 
In toe same way, I do not feel sure that L 1 
does not end with a stop of three points, known 
in Irish MSS. up to toe eighth oentury, or that 
there are not traces of an “ inverted semioolon ” 
(a stop whioh we find about toe dlose of the 
eighth century) at toe end of 1. 2. 

Unfortunately for the settling of such small 
points—always difficult on rough or much- 
marked surfaces—it is neoessary to lie down in 
a particular direction on the floor of the church 
porch to examine the inscription at all. The 
stone was brought there, I doubt not, to save 
it from exposure to the dements. But I trust 
that whoever has toe authority to move it 
(I do not know whether Dr. Duke would have 
to get what the English Church _ calls a 
“ faculty ” for the purpose) will consider that 
every time a congregation comes out at the 
door this inscription is likdy to be brushed by 
a woman’s drees or a man’s trousers, and even 
liable to be knocked with a stick or umbrella ; 
and that, impossible as it may be to prove that 
toe inscription has suffered m consequenoe, it 
is absolutely oertain (seeing the kind of stone 
in which it is cut) that it must suffer. It 
would be a pity that any inscription should be 
thus gradually destroyed; but it would be 
doubly a pity in toe case of what is the oldest 
piece of Gaelic in Sootland whioh exists in the 
ordinary alphabet. For toe St. Yigean’s Stone 
is almost undoubtedly older than toe Newton 
Stone, and, I believe, about 250 years older. 

It seems to me oertain, however, that the 


* If it is not, I should take the letteifG) to = eo, 
this would give Feoreut, a form intermediate 
between Forcus and toe later Fergus. 
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family-holding O’Bhreths ” and the “ hearth- 
tide Fhorcus ” were two holdings and not one, 
m I first supposed. And I no longer think 
tw thin march-stone was put up to separate 
them from land dedicated to St. Drostan : its 
object was doubtless* to claim them as held by 
a church or monastery of that saint. In the 
Brodie and Aboyne Stones we have an inscrip¬ 
tion relating to an homestead on the very side 
which bears the cross, and in the Aboyne Stone 
the name of the tenant is added, with a minor 
to indicate his social standing! The obvious 
interpretation is, that those stones were made 
to serve the double object of asserting 
eodesiaatioal ownership on the one hand 
tenant-right on the other. And, 
when we turn to the Book of Deer 
(pp. 91-3), we get the plainest evidence that 
land which was given to Drostan did not oease 
to be occupied by and named after laymen. 
We find entire towns (or what were afterwards 
towns) given to Columdlle and Drostan; also 
Pett meic Garoait, the cattle-farm of M’s 
Garnait; while Maelsnechte gave Pett Maeldrub 
to Drostan.t The cattle-farm of M’c Garnait, 
indeed, actually had a clock or maroh-stone; 
and, if that stone is ever discovered, we shall 
very possibly find it an almost exact counter¬ 
part to the St. Yigean’s Stone—we shall 
oertainly find it declaring both the ownership 
of the saint and the tenancy of the farmer! 

In my little essay on the words ip and tv I 
postulated several forms of the dat. pL of 6, 
which I had found in no grammar or 
dictionary; they were aih, aibh, (dialectal) 
ebh, and Pictish to. Sinoe then I have found 
aib an p. 346 of the Ohronicon Sootorum (Bolls 
ser.); and we know that at that date (at least 
as late as 1148) it must have been pronounced 
aibh. Ev, also, the phonetio equivaleat of ebk, 
has turned up on the Fethara Castle Stone in 
the South of Ireland. 

But, more than this, the Fethard Castle 
Stone, like the one before us, is a maroh-stone; 

there, as here, ev is used as part of the 
««n.a of a family-holding Ev Trecetteqh, 
literally “ Descendants of Trecettach,” the 
actual ooonpier at the time being one Maq Git. 
See my letter of October 6. 

The Conningtburgh Fragment .—I have not 
seen it mentioned that the reverse of this shows 
the remnants of a large cross out on it. I 
think Mr. O. F. Black drew my attention to 
this. I have no doubt that nro, as read by 
Lord Sonthesk and Prof. Bhys, is oorreot. 

I do not know if Tir Ui . . . or Tir Ua . . . 
Laud of O' ... or Land of the O' . . . 
(plural) would be possible—that is, whether Ur 
was ever used of a property. 

The Abemethy Fragment. —If, as I believe, 
the Ogams are qmi, they are upside down as I 
regards the horse’s hoof. This points to their 
btHnf the end of an inscription which ran up 
the left side of the stone and down the right. 

The Brodie Stone.— I translated eddarmon(n) 
«Hearth in front of the gone,” or, rather, 1 
took arr »’on(n) " in front of the gone,” to be 
♦ha descriptive name of the homestead. I am 
now mandly certain that there is no n’ for the 
dative of the Gaelic article. Stewart gives it 
in his Grammar; but the oontext seems to 
prove that this is an erratum for ’n, which you 
• can have after a vowel. And, if we suppose 
j that the second stroke of the first n — r- ■ - . 


begins above the stem-line, we get 


* Bad the Drostan property been separate, we 
should expect loc -dat. Drostan, not gen. Drosten. 

t Not to the saint personally, for he had been 
dead some 600 yean, but to the monastery. This 
iDuatrates the use of “Drosten” on the St. 
Yigeea’s Stone. 


— i.e., not n but bav. This inscription will then 
exactly tally with that on the Sooonie Stone, 
eht arr bavonn,“ hearthside with oattlefold.” I 
did not suspect this when I was at Brodie; but 
the Bev. Joint MacEwen, the minister of Dyke, 
has specially investigated this particular stroke 
for me, and he says, 

“ The stone is very much worn at the plaoe, so 
much so as to admit the possibility of the stroke 
beginning above the stem-line, even if there were 
not still, as I think them is, a trace of its having 
actually done so. Avery intelligent stone-cutter 
joined me when I was at the stone, and I asked 
his opinion, and he gave it that the stroke had 
gone across the line.” 

I am now pretty sure that the inscription on 
the opposite side of the same faoe of the stone 
begins *Bos, “wood”; also, that the one on 
the other faoe begins Lon, “ meadow while 
the last certain letters of it are co, which is a 
preposition=“with” or “as far as”; and it looks 
as if they may have been followed by an a— 
so that I conjeoture co ae, “as far as this.” My 
rubbings and photographs give me the hope 
that some day we shall be able to make out 
still more of this terribly worn maroh-stone. 

The Aquhollie Stone.— Travelling with my 
family, and pressed for time, I was unable to 
examine this very difficult stone long enough 
to verify the recorded readings, so I had it 
photographed by Mr. Watson, of Stonehaven; 
but, good as the photograph is, I am still 
foiled. The inscription runs along; a sharp 
angle, and a very first-rate squeeze is wanted. 

There are three Aquhollies: the stone is at 
Easter Aquhollie, on the roadside edge of a 
now treeless field. At short distances round 
may be seen homesteads each with its own 
tree or clump of trees; but, instead of the 
name being e(ht)t edov = Hearthside “Trees,” 
I prefer to divide dht) Tedov, and render 
Hearthside “ Thieves ’’ — Tedov being loc.- 
dat. plur. from ted— O. Ir. tdid, “thief.” 
Now that the reading of the Brodie Stone is 
amended, our inscriptions show no case of a 
real Pictish property called after its physical 
situation, except that at Kilmaly, which bore 
a Norse name, and that in Bressay, which was 
on semi-Norse ground. But we get Pictish 
properties named after families at St. Yigean’s, 
Aquhollie, Logie Elphinstone, Burrian, Con- 
ningsburgh, and Lunasting; and I cannot 
doubt that “Thieves” was a highly likely 
name for a Pictish family to have borne in 
those days. 

The Scoonie Stone. —I have verified the read¬ 
ing bavonn. The “ pointer,” or ground-plan, 
cut on this side of the stone is exceedingly well 
marked; and I have since observed in Stuart’s 
plate that the side with the cross also has a 
pointer. 

The Aboyne Stone. —The Formaston which 
was the original site of this stone turns out to 
be the kirkyard given without any name in the 
Ordnanoe map, and the Marquis of Huntly 
was kind enough to take me to see it. 

In 1. 11 withdraw the derivation of Oitall: 
a compound of o, or ogh, and tall in the sreni- 
tive would almost certainly have appeared as 
ohdl (= othaill) or oihdl (== oghthail) in an 
Ogam inscription. But how are we to get a 
proper genitive at all in this line P One way 
would be by dividing thus: Maqqoi TaUuorr, 

“ Of tiie descendant of Talluorr,” or else Magqt 
Oi Talluorr, “ Son of OTalluorr.” But 

* Possibly Bos on ag(id)...,“ wood opposite...” 

t Cf., on p. 22 of the Gaelic of the Dean of 
Lismore’s Book, M'O'Zvmt (as printed), which =. 
McO’swne, «<., McO’Yune (McO’Dhuinn). I 
kno n no instance of a gen. oi, but when we have 
nom. oa and o = aue I see no reason why there 
should not have been gen. oi = aui. My only 
reason, however, for suggesting this alternative 
division is the loop connecting the oi and the T., 
and I no longer think that derisive. 


1ST 


seemingly the a in the last word ought to be 
long, and the U indicate that it is short. 

Prof. Bhys, however, has oolleotod certain 
apparently indisputable instances in Irish 
Ogams of maqi being followed by the father's 
name in the nominative, and oddly enough in 
'one of these oases the name is Ttal (Soc. of 
Ant. of Scot., Proc. 1891-2, p. 313). Moreover 
THU may = the gen. of Tal. So that, after 
all, probably the right division is the most 
obvious—i.e., Maqqoi Tall Uorr, “ Of _ Big 
Maqqo Tab” I suspect, by the way, that in au 
our inscriptions tins word Big indicates the 
head of a family as distinguished from his 
sons and younger brothers. 

The n at the beginning of the second line 
cannot be the dative of the article, if, as I have 
maintained above, there is no dative article n’ 
in Gaelic. It might equal the euphonio n if 
O’Donovan is right in saying (ir. or., p. 71) 
that this “ is often prefixed to a word beginning 
with a vowel . . . sometimes for no 
grammatical reason whatever, as . . . cuairt 
n-aimsire, ‘ a circle of time.’ ” But I strongly 
suspect that the left-hand line of the inscription, 
was continued on the lost upper half of the 
stone (else there is very little sense in the 
pointer at the end of it), and that the complete 
inscription ran somewhat after this fashion: 

L. 1, Maqqoi Tall TTorr [limb of cross] ehht 
Oddrevv re 

L. 2, n £htt Vrobbaoodnnew. 

“Maqqo Tall Dorr’s hearthside ‘Grays’ in 
front of hearthtide ‘ Spottedheads,’ whioh 
would be unimpeachable Pictish. The n would 
then be the final consonant of the preposition 
ren begun in the preceding line. 

When writing about the name Vrobbaccennew 
I did not know that in our earliest Irish MSS. 
the second dement in suoh a compound word 
is always to be taken as aspirated, if it began 
with an aspirable consonant, even though the 
aspiration is not always expressed. Henoe 
-cenneov — -chennew. 

It also seems to me oertain that the name, 
instead of being made up of B(h)rob + a + 
cennaibh, is made up of B(h)robach + cennaibh — 
i.e., that it — not Spotheads but Spottedheads. 
This depends on whether final oh was ever 
written c in Ogams. Of oourse there is no 
separate Ogam for eh, and, though in the 
Golspie Stone final -ch appears as -ceh, in the 
Lunasting Stone initial Ch- appears as Hoc-. 
This inconsistency suggests that the use of the 
A at all may be of late origin, and that at an 
earlier period c did duty for both c and ch. 
This would explain -cennevv for chennew in the 
present inscription. The twelfth century Gaelic 
of the Book of Deer strongly confirms this theory, 
for there “ ee is oddly written for ch in buadace, 
imacc. . . . cch, for ch in acchad ” (Stokes, 
Goidelica, p. 112); while Mr. A. Maobain 
remarks that in the same book “ single c may 

even stand for ch, as in blienee, cec .&o.” 

(Trans, of Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xi. 154). 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


SCIENCE. 

Heligoland at an Ornithological Observatory. 
By Heinrich Gatke. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

Fob the last thirty years ornithologists all 
over the world have looked with admiration 
and envy on the use which Herr Gatke has 
made of his unique position at Heligoland 
to observe birds and their migrations. 
Every now and then their eagerness to 
learn more of his work has been rewarded 
with a too brief paper by the observer him¬ 
self, or more commonly with the stores of 
information which he always so generously 
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communicated to friends of like tastes. At 
last, after fifty years of unremitting atten¬ 
tion to the ornithology of his little island, 
whioh, especially in the case of migratory 
birds, is surpassed by no other station in 
the world, the great bird-lover published 
in 1890 a volume of his observations. In 
order to render its well-stored chapters 
more useful to students of birds, Ur. J. A. 
Harvie Brown, himself no mean authority 
on the subject, procured a translation to be 
made, and introduces it in the above form 
to English ornithologists. Of this transla¬ 
tion by Mr. B. Bosenstock, it may be 
affirmed that it is exactly what a transla¬ 
tion should be: not cumbrous, free from 
affectation, lucid, and easily read. With a 
good index, two characteristic portraits of 
the veteran observer, and one or two of his 
rough pen-and-ink sketches, these 600 
pages of ornithology are indeed a treasure. 
Their wise reticenoe, patient accumulation 
of facts, and the power of accurate observa¬ 
tion which they display, are beyond all 
praise, and point a moral which writers on 
birds and theories of migration, founded on 
submerged ooast lines, glacial epochs, and 
the like, might well take to heart. Qatke 
starts with no hypothesis in his mind, and, 
to the great content of his readers, simply 
relates what he has seen and what he knows 
as facts. If conclusions and laws are ab¬ 
sent from these pages, it is because they 
cannot logically be stated at present. 

In his deeply interesting chapters on 
migration, Qatke first explains its direction 
at Heligoland, and next adverts to the alti¬ 
tude at whioh birds on passage fly. This he 
estimates to be, in the case of by far the 
larger number, at a height completely 
beyond the powers of human estimation, 
and “ with tremendous velooity.” The 
instances of birds breaking the windows of 
lighthouses with which most men are familiar 
show this swiftness of flight in vivid form. 
The author takes the case of the Northern 
Bluethroat, whioh leaves Egypt in spring 
at night and reaches Heligoland at daybreak. 
He proves that it does tins by showing that 
in all intermediate latitudes—Greece, Italy, 
South and even North Germany—its appear- 
anoe is very rare and isolated. 

“ Henoe it accomplishes a flight of more than 
1600 geographical miles, from Egypt to Heli¬ 
goland, in the course of a spring night of 
scarcely nine hours, giving the almost miracu¬ 
lous velooity of one hundred and eighty geo¬ 
graphical miles per hour.” 

Easterly and south-easterly winds are 
favourable to migration. Dr. Weissmann 
deemed that “ in the case of most birds, 
the oldest and most experienced members 
of the fiook show the others the way.” 
The exact contrary is the case. Of all the 
birds of Heligoland (except the cuckoo), 
the autumnal migration commences with the 
departure of the young birds, some six or 
eight weeks after leaving their nests, whereas 
the parents of these biros do not follow till 
a month or two months after them. He 
adduces some evidenoe to prove that land 
birds—such as thrushes, buntings, finches, 
and the like—are able, in case of exhaustion, 
to rest for a short time on the surfaoe of the 
water, even if it be somewhat rough, and 
then rise and continue their journey. 


Continuing the subject, the author asks 
what guides birds during their migrations ? 
This is, of course, the main difficulty 
of the whole question. He passes in 
review the various answers which different 
ornithologists have given to it—such as 
instinctive action, instinct, inherited experi¬ 
ence, the “inner magnetic sense” of Dr. 
Yon Middendorff, Pslm&n’s view of shore 
lines and the courses of large rivers, 
“diluvian land bridges,” and the like. 
Then he sums up as follows in wise and 
cautious words which, muoh as bird-lovers 
might wish for something more definite, 
yet express the attitude of science towards 
migration at present: 

"Having thus examined the many various 
attempts made to explain the wonderful faoulty 
possessed by migrants of discovering the right 
path of their migration, and shown how 
insufficient most of them are when confronted 
with actual facts. ... I cannot say that I 
feel encouraged to add further to the number 
of such attempts by others of my own.” 

Another important question — what is 
the cause of the migratory movement 
among birds ?—is answered by Herr Qatke 
in the same sceptical manner. It is easy 
to see that want of food and desire to 
continue their species are powerful factors 
in this case, and yet they do not explain all 
the phenomena of migration. Hereditary 
custom and other solutions are examined 
and found wanting; and then the position 
is again philosophically summed up, for the 
veteran observer has no mind to adopt 
another novel hypothesis of his own. 

"I have been guided by the conviction, 
rendered firmer with increasing knowledge of 
the phenomena, that what at present has been 
ascertained in reference to the migration of 
birds furnishes us with no due by the aid of 
which we are enabled to penetrate the depths 
of this wondrous mystery.” 

These may be disheartening conclusions to 
the enthusiastic ornithologist, but a moment’s 
reflection shows that they are the only 
truths which logical consideration of the 
whole question warrants. 

Another excellent essay relates to the 
changes in the colour of bird plumage with¬ 
out moulting. Instead of entering upon 
these technical points, however, it is more 
fitting to call the attention of ornithologists 
at large to the bulk of the book, which 
consists of an account of each of the 398 
birds which have been observed on the 
island. These life-histories are simply 
indispensable to all who would enter into 
the questions of migration and the dis¬ 
tribution of birds. Not only do hundreds 
of thousands of birds cross over Heligoland 
yearly, but the list of rarities which have 
been obtained on it must make the collector’s 
mouth water. The Desert Wheatear, Ehren- 
berg’s Redstart, Faddy-field Warbler, and 
Caspian Plover, are specimens of these. 
Gatke’s history of bird-life on the island 
throughout the year is deeply interesting, 
from the arrival of young starlings in June 
and July to the marvellous number of birds 
that appear in Ootober, when (to take one 
species alone) Hooded Crows pass in never- 
ending flocks. Hundreds and thousands 
cross the island, attended by dark clouds of 
starlings. This chapter gives a wonderful 


idea of the riches of Heligoland with 
regard to birds, while the Arctic character 
of its coast-line is evinced by the multitudes 
of Guillemots whioh come to their breeding- 
places with the opening year, much as 
En glish rooks return in the depth of winter 
every now and then to revisit weir rookeries 
and forthwith disappear onoe more. But 
October is par txoeUtnot the month in whioh 
to view the phenomena of migration. Thus 
Qatke mentions that on OctoW 28 and 29, 
1882, the smallest of British birds, the 
Golden-crested Wren, “ swarmed round the 
lighthouse like so many snow-flakes, while 
every square foot of the island literally 
teemed with them.” A calm night, with- 
I out moon or stars, when a very light south- 
least wind is blowing, are the conditions 
| necessary, says the author, for such a grand 
| display of migration. 

These remarks will show that Herr 
! Gatke’s book is simply indispensable to 
! all students of birds. It is by far the most 
I important book on the subject which has 
been published for years, and will prove the 
death-blow in its grand simplicity to all 
ornithological theorists and their specious 
views on migration. It is a work of 
whioh one man may well be proud, the out¬ 
come of fifty years of steady observation. 
All bird-lovers will think regretfully what 
delight it would have afforded to Gilbert 
White. He would have recurred to its 
pages again and again with the pleasure 
that Soopoli’s book on the birds of Carniola 
gave him. And all who peruse Gatke’s 
fascinating pages will fervently hope that 
the author, even at his advanoed years, may 
be spared to contribute some more results 
to ornithology from his well-matured facul¬ 
ties of observation and judgment. The 
wise reticence of the book is quite as valu¬ 
able in these days of hasty generalisation 
as the positive facts whioh it marshals. 
Englishmen will heartily congratulate the 
veteran bird-lover on his treatise, and then 
take heart to attack once more the migration 
of birds from the foundations whioh he has 
so irrefragably built up. 

M. Q. Watkins . 


REGENT DISCOVERIES IN BABYLONIAN 
AND EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

Oxford: ant. SI, 1886. 

In the Comptea-rendut of the Aoad£mie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, which have just 
appeared, Dr. Scheil publishes the transliterated 
text of an important inscription of Nabonidos, 
whioh he has discovered at Mujellibeh, on the 
site of Babylon. The monument is a small 
broken semi-circular stela of diorite; and upon 
it Nabonidos has given an aooount of the 
destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, and of 
the punishment for this subsequently exacted 
by the gods upon Assyria. He also claims to 
be the true suooessor and representative (naspar) 
of Nebuchadrezzar and Nergal-sharezer. whose 
sons Evil - Merodaoh and Labasi - Marduk 
(Labarosoarohod) violated the commands of 
heaven, and were consequently rejeoted by 
Bel. Of Labasi-Marduk it is said that he was 
“a child” who "ascended the throne con¬ 
trary to the wish of the gods.” The name of 
Assyria is expressed by a compound ideograph 
hitherto unknown— 'su-oa-bub (or Bugga-bur, 
“ the summit of the rock P ”). 

Dr. Soheil believes that, in the aooount of 
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the punishment inflicted upon Assyria, we have 
for the first rime a native description of the 
overthrow of Nineveh. I do not feel sure, 
however, (hat he is right. At all events, his 
view is based on an erroneous translation of the 
thirteenth line of the seoond column, where he 
has turned the verb triba (“he descended”) 
into part of the name of the king of the Manda, 
or Nomads. The name of the king, however, 
is Tnkt£, whioh is evidently the same as that of 
Tukdamme, king of the Manda, and the anta¬ 
gonist of Assnr-bsni-pal, whioh has been dis¬ 
covered by Prof. Strong. 

The passage relating to the punishment of 
Assyria is as follows: 


" . . . He gave him an ally, he granted him a 
comrade; the king of the people of the Manda, 
who had no rival, he subjected to his command, 
he caused him to march to his aid; above and 
below, to the right and to the left, like a flood he 
ravaged; avenging Babylon, TuktS, the king of the 
people of the Manda, descended fearlessly; he 
destroyed the temples of Assyria, allot them; and 
the cities on the frontier of Babylonit whioh were 
hostile to the King of Babylonia and went not to 
his help did he destroy, and none of their shtinee 
did he spare; he devastated their towns. The 
King of Babylon fulfilled like a deluge the oom- 
mard of Merodach.” 

light is thrown upon this account by the 
mutilated inscription of Assor-bani-pal, pub¬ 
lished by Prof, strong in the Journal Atiatique 
(9th Ser., vol in), in which reference is made to 
the overthrow of “ Tukdammd, king of the 
people of the Manda, that limb of Satan” 
\tabnit Tiamat). I have already identified 
Tukdammg, or TugdammS, with the Lygdamis 
of Strabo (i. 3, 16), who states that he made 
his way into Lydia with a horde of Kimmerians, 
who captured Sardes, though he himself 
remained in Cilicia, where he lost his life. 
We know from the inscriptions of Esar-haddon 
that the Kimmerian* were called Manda by 
the Assyrians, Teuspa or Teispes, the Kim- 
merian prinoe, being said to be of “ the people 
of the Manda.” Awur-bani-pal further asserts 
that be had defeated the forces of Sanda-ksatru, 
the eon of Tugdamm£, who had been appointed 
to his father’s “couch,” or throne. The 
second element in the name of Sanda-ksatrn is 
that which we have in the Persian Arta-xerxes, 
while Sands is the Cilician god Sandon. The 
inscription of Assur-bani-pal is addressed to 
Mierodaoh, “ the king of Babylon, tbe lord of 
E-Sagila,” and belongs to the latter part of 
his reign, when the Babylonian rebellion had 
been crushed, and he was king of Babylonia aa 
well as of Assyria. Unless, therefore, we 
s u ppose that the son and successor of Sanda- 
ksatru bore the same name as his father, it 
would seem that the invasion of Assyria 
described by Nabonidos was that referred to by 
Assur-bani-pal, and corresponded to tbe first 
siege of Nineveh by the Medes spoken of by 
Herodotoe. At all events, Dr. Scheil’s view 
cannot be made to harmonise with the Greek 
accounts, whioh all agree in making Kyaxares 
the destroyer of Nineveh. 

In the Procetdingt of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, November, 1881, I published 
a cuneiform inscription in characters of the 
Amardian or Anzaman syllabary on a gryphon’s 
head of red stone whioh was found in Kappa- 
dokia. It reads “ Kuar-uman (or Kuar-uvan) 
the Mandhnvian (or Vandhuvian) king.” If 
we read “ Mandhuvian,” it is possible 
that we must see in Kuar-uman a 
Manda prinoe; with the reading “ Yandhu¬ 
vian ” ( Vandhuvae), however, I would compare 
the name of the Hittite Veneti of Kappadokia. 
But the fact that the inscription is written in 
the cuneiform characters of Elam makes it 
more probable that Kuar-uman was one of the 
predecessors of Astyagee. At any rate, in 
Mad? £s the Scythian, who according to 


Herodotus forced Kyaxares to raise the siege 
of Nineveh, we may see the name of the 
Manda, as well as in Mandaukes, whom 
Ktesias oaDs the first kiog of the Modes, and 
whose name appears to be a oompound of 
Manda and Deiokes. 

Whether or not the Kyaxares of the Greeks 
is to be identified with Kastarit of Kar-Kassi, 
as I used to think, is problematical. The pub¬ 
lication by Knudtzon (Auyritche Gebete an dm 
Bonnengott) of the numerous texts which relate 
to the same struggles as those in which 
Kastarit is mentioned, has oonvinoed me that 
they all belong to the reigns of the well- 
known Esar-haddon and his son Assur-bani- 
pal, and not to that of a later Esar-haddon, as 
Bohrader, Amiaud, and I formerly believed. 
It is again Prof. Strong whose publications 
have thrown light upon the political situation 
presupposed in the texts. One of the oracles 
(riven to Esar-haddon, published by Prof. 
Strong in the BeitrUge zur Auyriologie (ii. 1893), 
begins with the words, “The Kimmerian in 
the mountains has set fire in the land of Ellip.” 
Bilip was the country in which Ekbatana was 
subsequently founded, and we see, therefore, 
that already in the time of Esar-haddon it 
was being occupied by the Kimmerian or 
“ Manda ” hordes. 

I have left myself but little space for draw¬ 
ing attention to a pamphlet entitled Aue 
der babylonischm Altertumskunde, by Prof. 
Hommel, whioh is brimful of new facts 
and suggestions in regard to early Baylonian 
history. It will be a surprise to many to learn 
that 6000 years ago Babylonia was already 
engaged in active trade with Arabia, Syria, and 
the highlands of Kurdistan. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting facts brought to light by 
the Professor is that Ine-Sin, who was king of 
Ur about b.o. 2300, or earlier, and in whose 
reign portions of the great Babylonian work 
on astronomy were compiled, subdued both 
Kimas, or Central Arabia, and Zemar in 
Phoenicia (see Gen. x. 18), while his daughter 
was pateei or High-priestess of Anzan in Elam 
and Markhaskhi in northern Syria, where the 
Hittites were already astir. Still moreinteresting 
is the remarkable discovery made by Mr. 
Pinches of a tablet recording the war waged by 
Khammurabi of Babylon (b.o. 2250) against 
Eri-Aku, or Ariooh, of Larsa, and his Elamite 
allies, which ended in the rise of a united 
monarchy in Babylonia, with Babylon as its 
capital. Among the opponents of Khammurabi 
mention is made of Kudur-lagamar the 
Elamite, Eri-Aku, and Tudkhal, the Tidal of 
the Book of Genesis. 

Before I conclude I must advert briefly to 
a discovery of my own. I now know to what 
language and people the name of the Hvksos 
god Sutekh belongs. It is Kassite; and the 
suggestion of Dr. Brngsoh is thus confirmed, 
whioh brought the Hyksos from the mountains 
of Elam. A Babylonian seal cylinder (No. 
391) in the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
bears an inscription whioh shows that it be¬ 
longed to “ Uzi-Sutakh, son of the Kassite 
(Eomu), tbe servant of Buma-buryas,’ a king 
of the Kassite dynasty, who ruled over 
Babylonia b.o. 1400. The name of Sutakh is 
preceded by the determinative of divinity. We 
can now understand why it is that the name 
has never been found in Syria or in the lists of 
Babylonian divinities, and we can further infer 
that the Hyksos leaders were of Kassite origin. 
The Hyksos invasion of Egypt, accordingly, 
would have formed part of that general move¬ 
ment which led to the rise of the Kassite 
dynasty in Babylonia. 

A. H. Saycb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Arranoements are now completed for the 
meeting of the British Association at Ipewicb, 
whioh will open on Wednesday next with the 
presidential address of Sir Douglas Gal ton, who 
has been for a quarter of a century general 
secretary of tbe Association. Joint meetings of 
sections A and B are to be held on Friday, to 
discuss two special subjects: fl) The evidenoe 
to be gathered as to tbe simple or oompound 
character of a gas from the constitution of its 
speotrum; and (2) orthoohromatio photo¬ 
graphy. The two evening discourses will be— 
on “Magnetism in Botation,” by Prof. 
Silvanus P. Thompson; and on “ The Work of 
Pasteur and its Developments,” by Prof. Percy 
F. Frankland. The lecture to working men on 
Saturday evening will be delivered by Prof. 
Fison, on “Colour.” Among the numerous 
excursions after the oonolnsion of the meeting 
will be one to the old flint napping works at 
Brandon. 

A medal has been prepared as a souvenir of 
the scientific work oonneoted with the 
Challenger expedition. The medal, which is in 
bronze, is three inohes in diameter, and was 
modelled by Mr. Birnie Rhind, sculptor, from 
designs by Mr. William S. Black, bout of Edin¬ 
burgh, It was oast iu Paris, and is being pre- 
sented by Dr. John Murray to the naval ameers 
of the expedition, the contributors of memoirs 
to the report on tbe scientific results of the 
expedition, and to members of the oivilian 
scientific staff, as a souvenir of Challenger work. 
Nature of last week contains illustrations re¬ 
produced from photographs of easts showing 
the two sides of the medal. On the obverse, 
tbe head of Athena with owl occupies the 
centre, and is placed on the globe, whioh in 
turn is surrounded by a border of water 
indicating the voyage of the expedition around 
the world. Out of the water rises Neptune, 
with trident and a trawl disclosing the 
treasures of the deep sea. The deooratiooi 
of the border is completed with a dolphin and 
two mermaids supporting a ribbon with the 
words, “Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, 1872- 
1876.” The reverse bears tbe crest of the 
Challenger—e, mailed warrior throwing down 
the gauntlet to Neptune, whose trident appears 
above the waves. This central figure is sur¬ 
rounded by a scroll bearing the words, 
“ Report on the Scientific Results of the 
Challenger Expedition, 1886-1895.” The name 
of the recipient of each medal is engraved 
around the edge. 

The Institution of Oivil Engineers has issued 
a list of no less than 66 subjeota, on whioh it 
invites original communications, to be rewarded 
with premiums out of speoial funds bequeathed 
for that purpose. We may add that the subject 
whioh comes first in the list is “ The most 
Economical Methods of handling Large Masses 
of ExoavatioD, as exemplified in Modern Oanal 
Construction.” 


The “Students’ Number” of the Lancet 
for the session 1895-96, to be published this 
week, will oontain, as usual, all the informa¬ 
tion necessary for those about to enter on the 
required course of training to fit them for the 
profession. The regulations of the examining 
boards of the United Kingdom, of the Uni¬ 
versities of England, Ireland, and Sootland, 
and of the various Royal Colleges and degree¬ 
granting bodies will be set forth at length. A 
fist of the English (metropolitan and provin¬ 
cial), Scotch, and Irish medical schools able to 
afford the student a complete curriculum will 
be given, together with tabulated information 
concerning the clinioal practice of each, the 
fees to be paid, the scholarships and prizes 
offered for competition, and the names of the 
medioal and lecturing staffs. Other institu¬ 
tions, Wngliah (metropolitan and provincial), 
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Sootoh, and Irish offering a partial onrrionlum 
in the form of classes dealing with particular 
subjects, or adapted to special ciroumstanoes, 
•will also be noticed. Particular care has been 
given to the compilation of the lists of the 
scholarships and prizes offered at the univer¬ 
sities and medical schools in aid of medical 
study. Under the heading “The Students’ 
Library,” a list will be published of all the 
standard works on the various subjects 
required from the candidate by the different 
examining boards. 

The name of the translator of Prof. Bieder- 
mann’s Electro-Pkytiologie, given among Messrs. 
Macmillan & Go’s announcements in the 
Academy of last week, is Miss Franoes A. 
Welby. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted 
last year at Stockholm, the eleventh inter¬ 
national congress of American is tag will meet in 
the city of Mexioo, from October 15 to 20. 
The main object of these meetings is to pro¬ 
mote the study of those branches of knowledge 
—ethnographic, linguistic, and historical— 
whioh have to do with the two Americas, 
particularly all that oonoems the pre- 
Columbian period. The following special 
subjects have been placed on the programme 
for the meeting at Mexico. In history and 
geography—Ohioomostoo: its situation, the 
tribes that issued from it; their culture and 
language; the geographical division of the 
ancient Mexican territory in the time of 
Ahuizotl; the medical natural history, the 
sociology and publio law, the trade and money, 
the mines and metallurgy, the methods of 
warfare, of the ancient Mexicans. In 
anthropology—prehistoric man in Mexioo. In 
archaeology—a comparative study of the 
buildings of the several races who inhabit the 
modern territory of Mexioo. In philology— 
the decipherment of the ancient Mexican hiero¬ 
glyphs ; the classification of the languages and 
dialects of the ancient inhabitants of Mexioo; 
the use of hieroglyphic writing sinoe the oon- 

2 nest; the Maya language. After the meet- 
lga are over, excursions will be made to 
Teotihuaoan, Mitla, and other places famous 
for their monuments. The congress is under 
the patronage of Befior Porfirio Diaz, president 
of the United States of Mexioo. 


FINE ART. 

THE MOUND-BUILDERS OF NORTHERN 
AMERICA. 

The twelfth annual report of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology—which, though it relates 
to the year 1890-91, has only just been reoeived 
in this country—is entirely devoted to a single 
paper: a report on mound explorations, by 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 

This important subject naturally attracted 
attention on the first foundation of the Bureau of 
Ethnology in 1881, and was at onoe entrusted to 
a special staff, under the ohargeof Prof. Thomas. 
The present report, therefore, may be regarded 
as the result of a continuous and organised 
series of explorations, that have been conducted 
during ten years. The work, of oourse, is not 
absolutely exhaustive. That was forbidden by 
the immense area and the enormous number of 
mounds. But it is not too much to say that 
we here have sufficient materials for formic 4 a 
final conclusion upon a question whioh has 
hitherto divided American archaeologists: were 
the prehistoric mound-builders the ancestors 
of the existing Indian tribes ? On this, Prof. 
Thomas speaks with no uncertain sound; but 


before quoting his conclusions, it may be as 
well to state briefly his general plan of opera¬ 
tions. 

The total number of mounds explored 
exoeeda 2000, spread over all the region 
west of the Bobky Mountains—from the 
Dakotas in the north-west to Florida in 
tiie south-east—though the mounds duster 
thickest in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio. Every known type was ex¬ 
cavated, from the low, diminutive, circular 
burial tumulus of the north, to the huge, 
trunoated earthen pyramid of the south, the 
embankment, the stone cairn, the house-site, 
&e. Particular attention was paid to the 
mode of construction and methods of burial in 
the ordinary oonioal tumuli, because these 
furnish valuable evidence in regard to the 
customs of the builders, and aid in determining 
the different archaeological districts. Many 
ancient graves and cemeteries, and also several 
caches and cave-deposits, have been explored. 

As a rule, each mound was measured before 
being excavated, and, if it varied from the 
ordinary oonioal type, a figure of it was made. 
As the exploration proceeded, the character 
and thickness of the strata, and the exact 
position of the skeletons and relios found in 
them, were carefully noted. The objects 
collected, numbering altogether about 40,000, 
have been elaborately catalogued and deposited 
in the museum of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps the most important portion of the 
collection, from an archaeological point of 
view, is the pottery, of which 1500 specimens 
have been obtained, including most of the 
known varieties and several that are new in 
form and ornamentation. An unusually large 
number of polished and pecked celts has been 
secured, to which a special value attaches, in 
that they afford a means of comparing genuine 
mound specimens with surface finds. The 
collection of pipes is also valuable, as enabling 
the archaeologist to traoe the evolution of the 
comparatively modem form from the “monitor" 
or supposed earliest mound type. Among the 
stone objects are parts of three well-made 
images, whioh must nave been newly one-half 
life-size. The specimens of textile fabrios and 
remnants of matting, though not numerous, 
include a large and well-preserved example of 
each class, found in a cave-deposit where the 
burial oould not have taken place more than a 
hundred years ago: yet they are precisely of 
the pattern and stitoh found in the mounds, 
and impressed on typical mound pottery. With 
the cloth and matting were also discovered 
the bone implements used in weaving the 
former. 

It remains to state that the volume consists 
of 740 large and olosely printed pages; that it 
ia illustrated with 42 plates, and 344 
engravings in the text; that it is aooompanied 
bv a map showing mound distribution, and is 
adequately indexed. The following is Prof. 
Thomas’s own summary of the more important 
oonolusions to whioh bis work has led him: 

“ 1. That the mound-builders of the area 
designated consisted of a number of tribes or 
peoples bearing about the same relations to one 
another and occupying about the same culture- 
status as did the Indian tribes inhabiting this 
country when first visited by Europeans. 

“ 2. That the archaeological districts as deter' 
mined by the investigations of the mounds and 
other ancient remains conform, in a general way, 
to the areas occupied by the different Indian tribes 
or groups of cognate tribes. 

“3. That each tribe adopted several different 
methods of burial, these differences depending to 
some extent upon the relative position, social 
standing, and occupation of the individuals. 

“ 4. The custom of removing the flesh before 
final burial prevailed very extensively among the 
mound-builders of the northern districts, and 


was not uncommon among those of the southern 
districts. 

“5. Very often some kind of religious oeremony 
was performed at the burial, in which fire played a 
conspicuous part. Notwithstanding the common 
belief to the oontmry, there is no evidence what¬ 
ever that human sacrifice in the true sense was 

g ractised. It is possible that cremation may 
ave been practised to a limited extent. 

“ 6. In some of the southern districts, especially 
those of the valley of the lower Mississippi, where 
the bottoms are mueh depressed, it was the custom 
to ereot dwellings on low mounds apparently con¬ 
structed for this purpose, and, when deaths 
oocurred, to bury the remains in the floor of these 
dwellings, burn the houses, and heap mounds over 
them before they were entirely consumed, or while 
the embers were yet smouldering. The houses in 
these districts appear to have been constructed of 
upright posts set in the ground, lathed with cane 
or twigs, and plastered with day, having the roofs 
thatched precisely as described by the early French 
explorers. 

“ 7. The links directly connecting the Indians 
and mound-builders are so numerous and well 
established that archaeologists are justified in 
aooepting the theory that they are one and the 
same people. 

“8. The statements of the navigators and ex¬ 
plorers as to the habits, customs, social condition, 
and art of the Indians when first visited by 
Europeans, are largely confirmed by discoveries in 
the mounds and other ancient works of our 
country. This is especially true as regards the 
discoveries made by this Bureau in Arkansas, 
Georgia, and other southern States. They bear 
out, even to details, the statements of the 
chroniclers of De Soto’s expedition, and of the 
early French explorers of the valley of the lower 
Mississippi. 

“9. The evidenoe obtained appears to be 
sufficient to justify the oonclnsion that particular 
works and the works of oertain localities Me 
attributable to particular tribes known to history, 
thereby enabling the archaeologist to determine in 
some oases, to a limited extent, the lines of migra¬ 
tion. For example, the proof is apparently con¬ 
clusive that the Oherokeee were mound-builders, 
and that to them are to be attributed most of the 
mounds of eastern Tennessee and western North 
Carolina; it also renders it probable that they were 
the authors of most of the ancient works of the 
Kanawha Valley in West Virginia. There are also 
strong indications that the Tallegwi of tradition 
were Oherokeee and the authors of some of the 
principal works of Ohio. The proof is equally 
oonolusire that to the Shawnee* are to be 
attributed the box - shaped stone graves, 
and the mounds and other works directly 
oonnected with them, in the region south 
of the Ohio, especially those works of Ken¬ 
tucky, Tennessee and northern Georgia, and 
possibly also some of the mounds and stone-graves 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati. The atone graves in 
the valley of the Delaware, and most of those in 
Ohio, are attributable to the Delaware*. There are 
sufficient reasons far believing that the ancient 
works in northern Mississippi were built chiefly by 
the Chickasaws, and those in the region of Flint 
Biver, southern Georgia, by the lichees, and that 
a large portion of those of the Gulf States were 
built by the Muskokee tribes. 

“10. The testimony of the mounds is very 
decidedly against the theory that the mound- 
builders were Mayas or Mexicans, who were driven 
out of tills region by the pressure of Indian hordes 
and migrated to the valley of Anahnao or plains of 
Yucatan. It is also as decidedly against Morgan’s 
theory, that they were related to the Pueblo tribes 
of New Mexioo. It likewise gives a decided 
negative to the suggestion that the builders of the 
Ohio works were pushed south into the Gulf 
States and incorporated into the Muskokee group. 

“ 11. Although much the larger portion of the 
ancient monuments of our oountry belong to pre¬ 
historic times, and some of them, possibly, to the 
distant past, yet the evidence of contact with 
European civilisation is found in so many mounds 
where it cannot be attributed to intrusive burial, 
and in such widely separate localities, that it must 
be conceded that many of them were built 
subsequent to the disoovery of the continent by 
Europeans.” 
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PICTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Wb quote the following from the annual 
report of Ur. T. Armstrong, director (or art at 
the South Kensington Museum: 

“The pictures and drawings under my charge 
are in good condition, and every precaution has 
been taken, as heretofore, for their preservation. 
Among the more important additions made by 
purchase to our collection the following may be 


“ The design in oQ on canvas made by William 
Dyce, E A., for a fresco to be painted at the east 
end of All Saints’ Church, Hargaret-street; a very 
fine early work in water-colour by Mr. Carl 
Haw; a good example of the late Thomas 
Collier’s week; a large and highly finished draw- 
tag in water-colour by Sir John Tenniel; a land¬ 
scape by Mr. G. P. Boyce; a moonlight view of 
the Ponte Veoohio, Florence, by Mr. Holman 
Hunt; a very interesting series of small cartoons 
for stained glass, six in number, representing 
scenes in the history of St. Oswald, by the late 
Ford Madox Brown. 

“There have been, as usual, a considerable 
number of gifts and bequests, ami I have again to 
name Ur. James Orrock as one of the benefactors 
to the Museum. He has this year presented an 
oil painting by Henry Dawson, of whose work we 
had no specimen. Mr. Orrock has also given two 
drawings of cattle by B. Hills, and a good example 
of his own work in water-colour. 

“We have also received useful gifts from a 
committee formed for the purchase and distribu¬ 
tion of cartoons by the late Ford Madox Brown. 

“ By the bequest of the late Mr. John Hill, of 
fitreaniam, the Museum collection has been 
enriched by three landscape pictures and a number 
ef framed sketches in oil by Karl Heffner, a land¬ 
scape by the late Yicat (Me, B.A., and a water¬ 
colour by Mr. H. 8. Marks, B.A. 

“The process of examining in turn all the 
pictures belonging to the Museum, which was 
recorded in the last annual report, has been con¬ 
tinued ; and all those which had need of lining, 
varnishing, cleaning, or repairing have had the 
necessary attention, and I think it may be said 
with truth that they are generally in a good state, 
dean, and not likely to deteriorate rapidly. 

“ During this prooess of examination of the oil 
paintings, those by old masters, which from time 
to time have oome into the possession of the 
department, for the most part bv bequest, were 
put aside to be inspected by Mr. Poynter. From 
among them he chose a oertain number which he 
thought suitable for the National Gallery. Of 
them, the most notable are the large freeco by 
Perugino. and a head of St. Dominick ascribed to 
Gentile Bellini, which latter came to the Museum 
as part of the Soulagos collection. It has been 
arranged with the Trustees of the National 
Gallery that we hare in exchange for this loan a 
certain number of important water-colour draw¬ 
ings by De Wint, Oattermole, Louis Haghe, and 
Turner, and twelve slight sketches by Turner. 

“The pictures which require attention in the 
Bethnal Green Museum are in their turn now 
being sent to South Kensington, in order that 
they may be cleaned or relined in our workroom 
under my direction. 

" The famous Hope collection has at last been 
removed from our museum, where it has been for 
some years an object of attraction. Its removal 
will enable us to restore the small room It 
occupied to the historical collection of British 
water-colours which, from overcrowding, has not 
been exhibited in a manner suitable to its import¬ 
ance ; but the extension to be obtained from the 
lapse of this room to its original purpose is far 
from satisfying the needs for increased space. 

“The appearance of the Baphael Cartoons has 
been greatly improved by the removal from the 
spaces between their frames of copies of the 
plasters in the Loggie and other paintings in the 
Yatioan. I think the experiment made under 
Captain Abney’s directions in the use of coloured 
glass for the skylight, in order to intercept those 
rays which act injuriously on pigments, may be 
considered quite suooeseful, so tar as regards the 
aspect of the cartoons under the mixed light.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messes. George Bell & Sobs will publish 
in October a volume entitled Masterpieces of 
the Great Artiete A.D. lJflO-1700, by Mrs. Arthqr 
Bell (N. D’Anvers). It will oonsist of forty- 
three reproductions of famous pictures, each 
made from direct photographs of the origins! 
except in the case of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper”; eight of the reproductions 
are photogravures. Mr. Gleeson White has 
designed a binding for the volume. 

Mr. F. Rathbone is writing a History of 
the English Belief Art Work of the Eighteenth 
Century,” made by Josiah Wedgwood at 
Etruria, in Staffordshire, 1760-95. The illus¬ 
trations will be drawn from the best-known 
examples in public and private collections, 
reproducing in facsimile, by a new process of 
printing in colour, the desired effects of tint, 
relief, and shade of the originals. The book 
will be issued in eight parts by Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch. 

Messes. W. A A. K. Johnston, of Edin¬ 
burgh, announoe for publication in November 
a new and extended edition of the Bev. Dr. 
John Woodward’s Heraldry British and Foreign, 
which has long been out of print. The two 
volumes will contain nearly one thousand pages 
of text. They will be illustrated with 58 
plates printed in metals and colours, showing 
533 shields of arms; 8 plates printed in black 
only, showing 87 figures; and about 120 outs 
in the text. At the end will be a complete 
index of all the armorial bearings mentioned in 
the text. The edition is limited to 300 copies. 

Mk. George Salting has lent for exhibition 
in the National Gallery a portrait of Costanza 
de’ Medici, a rare and valuable work, by 
Domenico del Ghirlandajo. This picture is in 
tempera and in an untouched condition. Mr. 
Salting also lends a portrait, said to be of 
the Duohesse d’Angouleme, and attributed to 
Francois Clouet; and a portrait of a lady, 
represented as Mary Magdalene, of the Frenoh 
or Flemish sohool of the end of the fifteenth 
century. These pictures are hung on a screen 
in the central octagon hall. In this hall have 
also been plaoed the fonr allegorical pictures by 
Paolo Veronese, formerly in Boom VII., to¬ 
gether with other pictures of the schools of 
Venice, Verona, and Vioenza. Mr. Arthur H. 
Kay, of Glasgow, has presented to the gallery 
a small sea-pieoe by Hendrik Dubbels (Dutch 
school, seventeenth century), hung in Boom 
No. XI. 

A telegram from Buluwayo, in Matebele- 
land, reports that a great discovery of antique 
jewellery and gold has been made in the 
ancient ruins; and that 200 ounces have already 
been brought in. 

An appeal for £12,000 has been issued by the 
committee of the Peterborough Cathedral 
Beetoration Fund for the following purposes ; 
(1) To repair the damage done by the storm of 
March 24 last; (2) to secure the safety of the 
west front; (3) to'execute the repairs still 
needed in the transepts and eastern ohapel. 
The work of repairing the gable of the south 
transept is now progressing rapidly; and the 
committee hope that the work of restoring the 
west front of the cathedral, which is so unique 
in its character and beauty, and holds so 
prominent a position in the history of English 
architecture, will shortly be commenced. 

AT a recent meeting of the Aoad6mie dee 
Inscriptions, M. Henri Weil reported the dis- 
oovery of a fourth Greek hymn, which has been 
made in the course of the French excavations 
at Delphi. It ie in honour of Dionysos, and 
dates from the latter part of the fourth century 
b.c., being thus earlier than the other hymns. 
Though it has no musical notation, it is full of 
historical interest. The beginning relates the 
story of the god; the remainder relates to con¬ 


temporary events. Inscriptions recently found 
move that the recon s tru ction of the temple at 
Delphi was going on during the whole of the 
fourth oentnry. The hymn shows that the 
work reoeived a strong impulse from the 
termination of the Sacred War against the 
Phodaas, who had plundered the treasury. 
The poet anticipates the day when a new 
temple shall be inaugurated, resplendent with 
gold and safe from profanation; and he pro¬ 
claims the happiness of the generation that 
shall aetsornplish the good work. As the 
mouthpieoe of the priests of Delphi and of the 
Amphiotyonio council, under the patronage of 
the Macedonian monarchy, he expounds the 

n ’lellenio idea and the policy of the new 
era of Greece. M. Weil intends to publish 
the complete text, with emendations and a 
commentary, in an early issue of the Bulletin de 
Correepondance HelUnique. 

MU8IO. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The Promenade Conoerts at the Queen’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Bobert Newman, 
have now been in progress for some time; the 
original term of one month has, indeed, been 
extended. On Wednesday evening there was 
a classical programme: not one of the old- 
fashioned sort, in which about an hour was 
devoted to the Masters and the rest of the 
evening to polkas and pot-pourris, but one 
remarkable for quantity and quality. It 
opened with Schubert’s great Symphony in 0, 
of which Mr. H. J. Wood, the conductor, gave 
an intelligent, if not very intense, reading: it 
is a pity that there are not more strings in his 
orchestra. The Symphony generally known 
as No. 9, was announced as “ No. 7, New 
Edition.” It is, in fact, thus marked in 
Messrs. Breitkopf A Hartol’s critical edition 
now in oourse of publication. No. 7 in E, 
being merely a sketch, is naturally not counted: 
it will appear with other fragments in a 
supplementary volume. But why they have 
marked the “unfinished” Symphony in B 
minor, written many years before the one in 0, 
as No. 8 is difficult to understand. On pro¬ 
grammes, the latter ought not to have its 
No. 9 changed unless Sir George Grove 
oan discover for us the “ Gastein ” Sym¬ 
phony. Grieg’s “Berghot,” a “Recitation 
with Orchestra,” was the next pieoe on the 
programme. The incidental music, though not 
of great importance, is always appropriate. 
But the Funeral Maroh, as the wife of the 
Norse chieftain accompanies the bodies of her 
husband and son, slain by Harold, is highly 
impressive: Grieg, inspired by Beethoven’s 
“ Eroica” March, here displays unwonted pathos 
and dignity. The performance was excellent. 
Miss Lena Ash well recited the words intelli¬ 
gently, though her voice was not suited to the 
tragic soene. Mr. Frederick Dawson gave a 
vigorous reading of Weber’s OoncertstUck; 
yet the additions to the text did not altogether 
atone for occasional weak points in technique 
and interpretation. Mr. W. Ludwig sang 
Wolfram’s Air in the “ Tournament of Song,” 
and Mine. Marie Duma Mozart’s “Gli Angui 
d’Inferno,” a concession of the master to file 
“ voluble throat” of his sister-in-law. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

The GrtaUr Plays, edited in a Literary Spirit by Accomplished Scholars, with 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Index, fe. 

Henry V. Edited by G. 0. Moors Smith, M.A., St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. Is. 6d. [Ready in October. 

Julius Ceesar. Edited by A. D. Innbs, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Is. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by the same. Is. 6d. 

Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Chambers, B.A., Corpus Christ! College, 

Oxford. Is. 

Introduction to Shakespeare. By Edward Dowdin, Litt.D., ll.d. 

Cloth, as. fld. _ 

THE JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

With Expurgated Text, Introduction, Notes, Appendices, fc. 

Henry V. Edited by G. W. Barry, B.A. 8d. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by w. F. Bauoust, b.A. 8d. 
Macbeth. Edited by H. J. Notcutt, B.A. 8d. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by Elizabeth Lri. 8d. 

Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, with Introduction and Notes. 

Cloth, Is. Cantos IV., V., and VI., in one Vol., 8d. Each Canto separately, 
paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book III. Edited by F. Gorsb, M.A. 

[7n preparation. 

Higher English. By David Campbell, Head Master, The Academy, 

° Montrose. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The English Language and Literature. By the same. Cloth, 9d, 

THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

Edited by C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Each with Maps, cloth. Is. 

The Ma kin g of the English Nation, b c. 55-a.d. 1135. By 0. G. 

Robertson, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College. 

King and Baronage. (1135-1328.) By W. H 

and Tutor of St. John's College. 

King and Parliament. (1603-1714.) 

Fellow of Brasenose College. 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Book V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

Exercises, and Vocabularies, by John Brown, B.A. With Illustrations, Plans of 
Battles, and Map of GauL [In preparation. 

Selections from Fhaedrus. Books I. and II. Edited for Junior 

Forms by S. E. Wihbolt, B.A. Cloth, Is. 

Latin Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse, mainly from farmer 

Examination Papers. Junior Section, 3d.; Sxxxos, 6d. 

A Classical Compendium. Handbook in Greek and iAtin Con¬ 
structions. Bv 0. E. Beowneigg, M.A., Chief Classical Master In Magdalen College 
School, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. fid. 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin Prose. By W. C. 

Fuhstead Waltebs, M.A., sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Cloth, 2s. 

A First French Course. By J. J. Bsuzbmaker, B.A., Exami n er to 

the College of Preceptors, 4c. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

“ It would be difficult to find a better French Primer .”—Edecatimd Tima. 

French Unseens for Junior Forms. Passages in Prose and Verse’ 

Selected by D. S. Reheard, B.A. 3d. 


Selected by E. Phllismer, 

[Immediacy. 


French Unseens for Middle Forms. 

M.A. 

French Stories : a Beading Book for Junior and Middle Forms. With 

Notes, English Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Marguerite Ninit. Cloth, Is. 

Readings in French : 8 Companion Volume to “ French Stories.” By 

Misoossm Ninet. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Modern French Reader : Interesting Extracts from Contemporary 

French. With Notes and Vocabulary, by 3.3. Beuzemaxer, B.A. Cloth, Is. 


French Irregular Verbs. 

Appendices, by Marcel Bossy. 8d. 

A First German Course. 

School. Cloth, Is. fid. 


Fully Conjugated, with Notee and 
By A. B. Lechner, Bedford Grammar 
Selected by 


Hutton, B.D., Fellow 
By G. H. Wakelinq, M.A., 


A Summary of British History. By the Bev. Edgar Sanderson, 

M.A., with Appendioes. 208 pages. Cloth, Is. 

A History of the British Empire, with Illustrations, Maps, &o. 

By the Bev. Edgae Sanderson, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 8d. 

Outlines Of the World’s History. Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. 

By the Bev. Edgar Sanderson, M.A. With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 
Cloth, 6s. 0d. 

Also separately-.—Part I., Ancient Oriental Monarchies, Is. ; Part II., Grexcx 
and Bone, 2a. s Part III., Medlbval History, Is.) Part IV., Modern History, 
2s. fid. 

Man on the Earth. A Course in Geography, by Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A., Examiner in Geography to the Oxford Local Examination Board. Fully 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 

“ Wo have not met a text-book more original, or more deserving of the widest circula¬ 
tion.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Blaokie’s Descriptive Geographical Manuals. By W. G. 

Baker, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 

No. 1. Realistic Elementary Geography. Is. fld. 

No. 2. The British Isles. 2s. 

No. 3. The British Colonies and India. 2s. 

No. 4. Europe (except the British Isles). 2s. 

No. 5. The World (except the British Possessions). [/* preparation. 

The Geography of the British Empire. Complete. 3s. Od. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World. A Concha Handbook 

for Examinations. With a complete series of Maps. Cloth, Is. 


The Student’s English Dictionary. Etymological, Pronouncing, 

and Explanatory. By John Ogilyib, LL.D. Entirely Sew Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and largely re-written by Charlsb Annaicdalk, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by 800 
Engravings. Cloth, 7s. fld.; half-persian, 10s. fld.; half-morocco, flexible, 12s. fld. 

A Smaller English Dictionary. Etymologtoal, Pronouncing, and 

Explanatory. By John Ogilvib, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. fld.; Roxburgh, 3s. fld. 


German Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse. 

D, S. Bernard, B.A. Junior Section, 4d. 

Layng’s Euclid. Books I. to VI. and XI. With Notes, Appendices 

4c , by A. E. Layno, M.A. Cloth, 3s. fid. Books I. to IV., 3s. fid.; Book I., Is. 

n.,8d. 

Preliminary Algebra. By B. Wykb Bay lies, b.a. Cloth, Is. 
Algebraic Factors. How to Find them and how to Use them. By 

° Dr. W. T. Knight. Cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. By B. H. Pinkerton 

B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 

■^o t.bormAWnal Wrinkles for Matriculation and other Exams. By 

Dr. W. T. Knight. Cloth, 2s. fid. 

Layng’s Arithmetic. By A. E. Layno, MA. Part I. (to D ecima ls 

and Unitary Method). Cloth, with or without Answers, 2s. fid. 

Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises (over 5.ooo). The Exerciree of the 

above. Cloth, Is. With Answers, Is. fid. Answers alono, 1s. 

A Complete Arithmetic. With Answers, doth, Is. 6d. ; Exercises 

only, Is. 

Pickering’s Mercantile Arithmetic. For Commercial classes. 

Cloth, Is. fid. 

Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated and Edited by 

Professor 3. D. Everett, D.C.L., K.R S. Thirteenth Edition thoroagUly revised^ 
muoh enlarged. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings. Cloth, 18s. ; also in Parts, 
4a. 6d. each. 

Part I.—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. 

Part II.—Heat. 

Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 

F.B.S. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 3s. fid. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical. By 

A. Huhboldt Sexton, F.B.S.E. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. fid. 

A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. Bmnthsen, Ph.D., 

formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg Translated^ 
-■ ..."- r. 2(tK edition, throughly reused and much enlarge*. 


Part III.—Electrioity and Magnetism. 

Port IV.—Sound and Light. 

By Prof. Everett, D.O.L., 


Geoesn M'Gowan, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 7s. fid. 
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MIIDINC CONSTRUCTION & ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURE for GBNERAL ’R.’EATvrrRH 

A Short Treatise on the Principles and Motive of Archi¬ 
tectural Design, with a Historical Sketch. By H. 
H RATH COTE 8TATHAM, Fellow of the Institute of 
Architects, and Editor of “ The Builder.” With hun¬ 
dreds of Illustrations by the Anthor. 8vo, 12s. 

KEY to EXAMINATIONS of SCIENCE and 

ART DEPARTMENT. Subject III.—BUILDING CON¬ 
STRUCTION. By HENRY ADAMS, M.Inst.O.E., 
M. Jnst.M.E., Ac., Professor of Engineerirg at the City 
of London College. Crown Svo, 4e. 

CHEMISTRY, ASSAYING, ETO. 

A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. 

By H. VAN P. FURMAN. 8vo, cloth, 12a. 6d. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

The STRAINS in FRAMED STRUCTURES. 

W ith nnmerooa Practical Applications to Cranee; Bridge, 
Roof, and Snapenaion Trusses; Braced Arches; Pivot 
and Draw Spans, Continuous Girders, including Com¬ 
plete Treatment of the Cantilever, Ac.: also Determi¬ 
nation of Dimensions and Designing of Details, Specifi¬ 
cations and Contrabts. Complete Designs and Working 
Drawings. Illustrated with hundreds of Cuts and 36 
Full-page and 14 Folding Plates. By Prof. A. JAY DU 
BOIS. Ninth Edition. 4to, cloth, 42s. 

WOODEN TRESTLE BRIDGES. According 

to the Present Practice on American Railroads, Treating 
of Pile Bents, Pile Drivers, Framed Bents, Floor Sys¬ 
tem, Brading Trestles of all kinde, Iron Details, Con¬ 
nection with Embankment and Protection against 
Accidents, Field Engineering and Erection, Preserve- 
tics and Standard Specifications, Bills of Material, 
Records and Maintenance, Working Drawings. By 
WOLCOTT O. FOSTER, C.E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 4to, cloth, 21s. 

A TREATISE on HYDRAULICS Designed 

aa a Text-book for Technical Schools and for the Use of 
Engineers. By Prof. MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, 
Lehigh University. Fifth Edition, Revised and En¬ 
larged. Svo, cloth, 17s. 

A TEXT-BOOK on RETAINING WALLS 

and MASONRY DAMS. By Prof. MANSFIELD 
MERR IM AN, Lehigh University. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

▲ TEXT-BOOK on ROOFS and BRIDGES. 

P*rt I., Stresses in Simple Trusses. By Prof. MANS- 
FIJ5LD MERRIMAN, Lehigh University, Third 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK on ROOFS and BRIDGES. 

Part II., Graphic StatloS. By Prof. MANSFIELD 
MERRIMAN, of Lehigh University, and Prof. HENRY 
8. JACOBY, of Cornell University. Third Edition. 
Svo, cloth, 10s. fid. 

BUDGE DESIGN- (Part III- of Text-Book 

on Roofs and Bridges.) By Prof. MANSFIELD MERRI¬ 
MAN, of Lehigh University, and Prof. H. 8. JACOBY, 
of Cornell University, with the co-operation of several 
prominent Bridge Engineers. With many Illustrations 
and 18 Folding Plates. Svo, cloth, 21s. 

ELASTICITY and RESISTANCE of 

MATERIALS of ENGINEERING. For the Use of 
Engineers and Students. Well Illustrated. Containing 
the latest Engineering Experience and Tests. By Prof. 
W. H. BURR, C.E. (772 pages.) Fourth Edition, Re. 
vised and Enlarged. Svo, cloth, 21s. 

A COURSE on the STRESSES in BRIDGES 

and ROOF TRUSSES, ARCHED RIBS, and BUS- 
PUNS LON BRID6E8. Prepared for the Department 
of Civil Engineering at the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
x m» p. By Prof. W. H. BURR. Ninth Edition, 
Revised. With Appendix on Cantilevers. Nearly the 
entire section of owing Bridges has been completely 
rewritten and considerably extended. Plates. 8vo, 
cloth, 164. 


STRENGTH of MATERIALS and THEORY 

of STRUCTURES. By HENRY T. BOVEY, Dean of 
School of Applied Science, McGill University, Mon¬ 
treal, Canada. 830 pages, 8vo, cloth, 31s. 

MATERIALS of CONSTRUCTION- A 

Text-Book for Technical Schools, condensed from 
Thurston's "Materials of Engineering.” Treating of 
Iron and Steel, their Ores, Manufacture, Properties, and 
Uses; the Useful Metals and their Alloys, especially 
Brasses and Bronzes, and the " kalchords ”; Strength, 
Ductility, Resistance, and Elasticity, Effects of Pro¬ 
longed and of Repeated Loading, Crystallisation and 
Granulation ; Peculiar Metals; Thurston’s "Maximum 
Alloys ”; Stone; Timber; Preservative Processes, Ac., 
Ac. By Prof. ROBT. H. THURSTON, of Cornell 
University. Many Illustrations. Fifth Edition, Re¬ 
vised, with complete Index. Thick 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

MEOHANIOS. 

MECHANICS of ENGINEERING. Com- 

prising Statics and Dynamics of 8olids, the Mechanics 
of the Materials of Constructions or Strength and 
Elasticity of Beams, Columns, Shafts. Arches, Ac., and 
the Principles of Hydraulics and Pneumatics, with 
Applications. For the use of Technical Schools. By 
Prof. IRVING P. CHURCH, C.E., Cornell University. 
8vo, cloth, 258. 

MEOHANIOS. By A- Jay Da Bois, Pro- 

feasor of Civil Engineering, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale College. Designed es a Text-Book for Technical 
Sohoole. 8 vole., 12mo, cloth 
I. KINEMATICS. 16e. f JL STATICS. 17a 
IH. KINETICS. 16e. 

APPLIED MEOHANIOS and RESISTANCE 

of MATERIALS. Showing Strains on Beams as deter¬ 
mined by the Testing Machines of Watertown Arsenal 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Practical and Theoretical. Designed for Engineers, 
Architects, and Students. By Prof. G. LANZA, Mass. 
IriBtitute of Technology. With hundreds of Illus¬ 
trations. Sixth Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth, 31s. fld. 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEERING. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER’S POCKET - 

BOOK. A Reference Book of Rules, Tables, Data, and 
Formula for the Use of Engineers, Mechanics, and 
Students. By WM. KENT, A.M., M.E., Consulting 
Engineer. 1,100 pages. 12mo, morocco flap, 21s. 

EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING- By 

Prof. R. C. CARPENTER, Sffiloy College, Cornell 
University. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 26s. 

INDICATOR PRACTICE and 8TEAM- 

ENGINE ECONOMY. With Plain Directions for 
Attaching the Indicator, Taking Diagrams, Computing 
the Horae-power, Drawing the Theoretical Curve, Cal¬ 
culating Steam Consumption, Determining Economy. 
Locating Derangement of Valves, and making all desired 
deductions ; also Tables required in making the neces¬ 
sary Computations, and an Outline of Current Practioe 
in Testing Steam-engines and Boilers. By FRANK F. 
HEMENWAY, Associate Editor "American Machinist,” 
Member American Society Mechanical Engineers, Ac. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 8s. 0d. 

A HANDBOOK of ENGINE and BOILER 

TRIALS, and the USE nf the INDICATOR and the 
BRAKE. By R. H. THURSTON. Director of Sibley 
College, Cornell University. Seoond Edit., Revised. 21a. 

DEVELOPMENT of the PHILOSOPHY of 

the STEAM-ENGINE. By Prof. R. H. THURSTON. 
13mo, cloth, 8s. fld. , . 

STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS in THEORY 

and in PRACTICE. By B. H. THURSTON, M.A., Doc. 
Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell Univeraity. 
Containing Cause* of Preventives, Emergencies, Low 
Water, Consequenoes, Management, Safety, Incrusta¬ 
tion, Experimental Investigations, Ac., See.. Ac. With 


A MANUAL of STEAM-BOILERS, their 

DESIGNS, CONSTRUCTION, and OPERATION. For 
Technical Schools and Engineers. By Prof. R. H. 
THURSTON. 188 Engravings in Text. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

A TEXT-BOOK of MEOHANIOAL 

ENGINEERING. By WILFRID J. LINEHAM. 
M.I.Mech.H., Hsad of the Engineering Department at 
the Goldsmiths’ Company's Institute, NewCroes. 8vo, 
net lOe.fid. 

MACHINE CONSTRUCTION and DRAW- 

ING (Elementary). A Key to the Examinations of the 
Science and Art Department. By HBNRY ADAMS, 
M.Inst.O.E., M.Inet.M.E„ F.S.I., &c.. Piofeaeor of En¬ 
gineering at the City of London Coll. Crown 8 vo, 2s. fld. 

MACHINE CONSTRUCTION and DRAW- 

ING (Advanced). A Key to the Examinations of the 
Science and An Department. By HENRY ADAMS* 
M.Inet.C.E., M.Inst M.E., F.8.I.. Ac., Professor of En¬ 
gineering at the City of London Coll. Crown 8vo, 2s. fld. 

GEOMETRY AND MATHEMATIOS. 
PRACTICAL PLANE and SOLID GEO¬ 
METRY. A Key to the Examinations of the Bcienoe 
and Art Department. By HENRY ANGEL, Lecturer 
on Geometry at the Birkbeck Institute, Woolwloh 
Polytechnic, Ac., Geld Medalist. Crown 8vo, 3s, fid. 

HYGIENE. 

THE FILTRATION of PUBLIC WATER 

SUPPLIES. By ALLEN HAZEN. Svo, cloth, fis. fid. 

MINING. 

PRACTICAL MINE VENTILATION. For 

the Use of Mining Engineers, Students, and Practical 
Men. With Platee. By EUGENE B. WILSON, M.E. 
Fifth Edition. 16mo, cloth, 6s. fid. 

ART. 

ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. An 

Educational and Technical Guide for Teachers and 
Learners, including Infant Schoolwork; The Work of 
the Standards; Freehand; Geometry; Model Drawing i 
Nature Drawing; Colours; Light and Shade; Model¬ 
ling and Design. By E. R. TAYLOR, Head Master of 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With over 
600 Diagrams and Illustrations. Seoond Edition. 
Imperial fivo, 10s. fid. 

THE THEORY and PRACTICE of DESIGN. 

An Advanced Text-Book on Decorative Art. Being a 
sequel to the Author’s " Lessons on Decorative Design.” 
By FRANK G. JACKSON. Lecturer on Principles of 
Ornament and Teacher of Technical Art Processes in 
the Birmingham School of Art. With 700 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

DECORATIVE DESIGN- An Elementary 

Text-Book of Principles and Practice. By FRANK G. 
JACKSON, Lecturer on Principles of Ornament, and 
Teaoher of Technical Art Proceases in the Birmingham 
School of Art. Fully Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. fid. 

THE PRINCIPLES of ORNAMENT. By 

JAMBS WARD, Head Master of the Maoclesfleld Sohool 
of Art. EditodbyClBORGEAIT0HI8ON,A.R.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Architecture at the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo, 7s. fid. 

FIGURE DRAWING and COMPOSITION. 

Being a Number of Hints for the Student and Designer 
upon the Treatment of the Human Figure. By 
BICHARD G. HATTON, Head Master, Art Sohool, 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. With 
600 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ELEMENTARY DESIGN. Being a Theo¬ 
retical and Practical Introduction in the Art of Decora- 
lion. By RICHARD G. HATTON, Head Master, Art 
School, Durham College of Soienoe, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
With 110 Illustrations. Crown 8ro, 2s. fid. 


many Illustrations. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, fie. fid. 

Meters. CHAPMAN $ MALI have now made arrangements for displaying these Publications and numerous others of Messrs. WILEY f SONS, as well as the 
Educational Works, Mode!*, Diagrams, fe., which they themselves produce gnd publish in connection with their Agency for the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington. With this object a large and well-lighted Room has been fitted up on the ground floor at No. 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., where intending 
Purchasers, including Teachers and Students, arc invited to inspect Specimens of the various Publications referred to above, at well at the numerous Educational acid 
Scientific Diagrams, Models, Casts, and Apparatus of all kinds, as sanctioned by the Science and Art Department of South Kensington. 

FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT—PORT FSBB—ON APPLICATION. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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A LADY (History Honours and Pass 

School, Oxford) DESIRES a post as SECRETARY, Private 
or Public, or AS818TANT TEACHER in a Ladies’ College.—Addre js 
A. B., 8, Montpellier Plaoe, Brighton. 


TiRAWINa and PAINTING—VISITING 

XJ MASTERSHIP WANTED. Recommended by on R.A.- 


11. C., Mayfield, Kavensbourne Park, Catfonl, B E. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

X MEN in all parte, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
lnoludes private asylums, Ac.; schools also reoommended.—Address 
Mr. O. B. Stocker, h Lancaster Plaoe, Strand, W.C. 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

ATE. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

AX1. York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
Of Kagan Paul, Trench, TrUbner A Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
A 000 unt upon OCTOBER 1st NEXT. He will be glad in the mean¬ 
time to hear from Authors with M88 ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, Ac.- 

XX Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Katxi « Co.. Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for diotation. Highest references. 
Translations. 

CATALOGUES 

ITOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A 1 * promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * GO., 57, Soho Squaki. 

OAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

Xf TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 87, Bono Square, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 B&OAl) STRfiET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post fret on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplibft all Foskion Books and Peeiodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application . 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. ~~ 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

rOL 4BAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

And Publishers, ljj. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street. E.C., 
“ T ® specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 


Journals. 

Telephone I7K9. Telegraph " Africanism, London. 


TTNIVER8ITY 'COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The THIRTEENTH 8ESSION will begin on MONDAY. 
October 7th. 1895. The College Prospectus, containing a detailed 
aooouut of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Scienoe, in the 
Department of Engineering, and in the Department for the Training 
of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Special Prospectuses of the School of Mining, the Medical School, 
ana the” ’ " 1 * " ~ 

with 
petiti 

ABEfeDARE hall. 

This H&ll of Residence for Women Stadents is under the superin¬ 
tendence of Miss Hcrlbatt (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

J. A. Jerkins, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, Cardiff, 

_July 19th, 1898._. 

YICfrOBIA UNIYEESITY. 

fJiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on the 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on the 1st OCTOBER, 1890. 

The c l as s es prepare for the following ProfessionsChemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Micing. 
Textile Industries, Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Agriculture. Sohool 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also con¬ 
ferred in the Faculties of Arts. Scienoe, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Registrar. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENOE, 

X NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the Univer¬ 
sity Degrees in Scienoe and Letters are open to Stadents of both sex or 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Scienoe. 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Anoient and Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Fine Art, Ac. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. . 

The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1895. 

Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price Is.). Proepeotus on application to 
the Secretary. _ _ 

IjNIVERSITY”COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
October 3rd, at 1 p.m. The Instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
the requirements of Students reading for any of the Examinations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, apply to 

_____J. M._Hoksburqh, M.A., Secretary. 

S T. EDWAED’8 SOHOOL. near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1888, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Son* in Preparation for Universities, Army, Ac., oa 


definite Church prindpleR Fees: £88 per annum (Sons of’ Clergy- 
Classical and Modem sides. 


men, £00); Day Boys, 21 guinea*. 
—Rev.T. F. Honor, M.A..Warden 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

fi P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

V.T • and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West S8rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branoh House In London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on applioaiion. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B I R K B E 0 K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthlybaUnoes, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivea small sums on 
deposi and allows Interest monthly on eaoh completed £]. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two suinias rsa month. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa fivs SHILLINGS Rl MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 

NO TOURIST'S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA CREAM 

FOR 

SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &C. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, Meters. A. 1 8. Gattt. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SWORDSMAN'S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terries and Miss Millw&rd; 
Mesa re. W. L. Abingdon, Charlea Fulton, J. R. Cranford, 
Vinoent Stemroyd, Julian Croaa, G. R. Foea, Richard Par. 
don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nicholla; Meadames Vane 
Featheraton, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Alleatree, Madge Leighton. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willie Searle, J. L. Mackey, 
N. Pentland, St. John Hamund, W. H. Taylor, G. Spenoer, 
MoKenzie, and Wm. F. Hawtrey; Mieses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs. H. Leigh. At 6.16, 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charlea Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, ALL ABROAD. Messrs. 
Charles Sterens, H. de Lange, C. P. Little, John Coates, 
L. Rae, G. Carroll, C. Frere, R. Lister, and Horace Kills; 
Miss Kate Ontler, Miss M. Thome, Mine P, Amelia, and Miu 
Ada Reeve. __ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Means. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Groasmith, Jon., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mndie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Bey- 
moor, Lillie Belmore, Msnd Hill, Maria Daria, Lee, Bisdsn, 
Maggie Roberta, Ethel Sydney, and EUaline Terries. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. John Hare. Sub-Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. E. S. Willard. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ALABAMA .__ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thombury, and Reevee-Smlth i Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 

THIS EVENING, Miss Kate Rorke in DH. AND MRS, 
NEILL, supported by Mr. Brandon Thomas, E. W. Gardi¬ 
ner, Oscar Adye, Fred Groves, and Stanley Preston; Miss 
Beatrice Lamb and Beatrioe May. Preceded, at 7.«, by 
A CUP OF TEA ___ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN JOK (The 
Hansom Cabby). Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Eric Thome, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, R. Cunningham, 
Roxburgh, and W. H. Denny: Meadamea Phyllis Brough¬ 
ton, Lettie Searle, Clara Jacks, Sadie Jerome, Adelaide 
Newton, Eva EUerslie, Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty 
Loftus. Preoeded, at 7.35, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.46, SAVED FROM THE SEA 
Messrs. Charles Glenney, Lionel Rignold. Austin Melford, 

E. Rochelle, W. Grovoe, Ac.; Misses B. Collins, H. Clifton, 

F. Sel by, Ac, __ 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CHLLI WIDOW. Mr. 
Mr. Arthur Bourehier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghome, 
Bromley Davenport, Coemo, Stuart, Lindo, Armstrong, 
Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley: Misses Sophie Iar- 
kin, Kate rhillipe, Irene Vanbrugh, and Viotet Vanbrugh. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING.at 9. BOGEY. Messrs. William Elliot 
F. Everill, Philip Cunningham, Gaston Mervale, W. K. 
Staveley, and u. V. Esmond; Misses Ethel Matthews, 
Pattie Bell, Lovell, and Eva Moore. Preceded, at 8.30, by 
the SCANDINAVIAN QUARTETTE._ 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor, Mr. Edward Terry. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 30, THE PRUDE'S PROGRESS. 
Megdames Fanny Brough, Doris Templeton, Alice Man* 
field, and Ettie Williams; Messrs. Arthur Playfair, Herbert 
Sparling, G. H. Marker, Oswald Yorke, Edward Righton. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THOROUGHBRED. Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Messrs. John Billington, Westland, Shelton, Lowne, 
Coventry, Buckler, and Arlton; Misses Henrietta Wstson. 
Johnstone, Poole, and Fordyoe. At 8, DAISY'S ESCAPE. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.65. THE STRANGE ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF MI8S BROWN. Mr. Fredk. Kerr. Mr. H. 
Standing, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farquhar, Mr. R. Har¬ 
wood, Mr. Power, and Mr. Buckatone ; Miss M. A. Victor, 
Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, and Mias A. Messor. 
At 8.20, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAK- 

DEN8, Regent's Perk, are OPEN DAILY (exoept Sunday. 1. 
from 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission Is., on-Mondays 6ii., children 6d. 
Amongst the latest additions is a young Aebra born in the Menaferio. 
A Military Band will perform at 4 o clock every Saturday. 


THE 
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Crown Bvo, JUST PUBLISHED, price 3». fid. 

A COIPLEIEMT TO I. ZOLA’S "LOURDES.” 

PILGRIMAGE NOTES. 

By PAUL PABFAIT. 

Translated by “A DENIZEN of PUMP COURT." 

0/ all BookeUcrt. 

And of tbe Publisher* > 

H. A C. Tasicni*, Brighton; 

°*. 

Bixpiir, Maksball, Hakiltob, Kxbt A Co., Limited, 
London. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 
Current Topics.—Leading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases or the Week—Cases bbfore 
the Bankruptcy Registrars—Solicitors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 
Appointments and Obituary—Societies and 
Institutions. _ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
I0UCR0B8’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26 b.; by post, 28 b., when 
paid in advanoe. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£212a, poet-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12 b., post-free 

Single Number, la. 

OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O. 


DULAU & CO., 

87, SOHO 8QUAKE, W. 

METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 

For the Study of Modem Languages, 
Published by Julius Groos, Heidelberg. 

The advantage which this Method has over all others ie 
its combination of theory and prartioe—<■«., a dear adeutlfio 
exposition of the Grammar, combined with numerous prac¬ 
tical exercises. By strictly adhering to this Method, the great 
difficulty of enabling the pnpil to speak and write foreign 
languages has been successfully solved for the first time. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

GERMAN CONVERSATION-GRAM¬ 
MAR : a Practical Method of Learning the German 
Language. By EMIL OTTO, late Lecturer at the 
University of Heidelberg, Author of the " French Con- 
versation-Grommar,” Ac. Revised by FRANZ LANGE, 
Ph.D., Professor Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
late Examiner in the German Language and Literature 
at the Victoria University, Manchester. Twenty- 
sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth. He. 

THE GERMAN READER. Part IL 

containing Select Beading in German Literature, with 
Explanatory Notes and a Complete Vocabulary by 
Dr. EMIL OTTO, late Lecturer of Modem Languages 
at the University of Heidelberg, Author of the ‘‘Germadi 
Conversation* Grammar,” 4c. Revised by H. BUNGE, 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION-GRAM¬ 

MAR. A New and Practical Method of Learning the 

_ - _ n r,.. vsirvr rwimA T — _a——— 


DUTCH READER. By T. G. G. Valette, 

Teacher at the R. H. B. School and the Gymnaaium 
Gouda. 8vo. cloth. 3a. fid. 


At present, the GRAMMARS of “GASPEY-OTTO 
SAUER'S” METHOD comprise: English, German, 
French, Dutoh. Italian, Portuguese, Russian. 
Spanish. Besides the Grammars exist SMALLER 
GUIDES, READING and CONVERSATION BOOKS. Com- 
plete Oatalogues (also for Germans, French, Italians, Porto, 
guese and Brazilians, Spaniards, Ac.) gratis and post free 


three centuries of nonconformity. 

Now BEADY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, doth, 6s., post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 

‘With a Continuation to 1891, by CHARLES 8. MI ALL. 

the GUARDIAN.—"It Is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
n a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES.—“As s complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain Its reputation.” 

PALL MALT. GAZETTE-—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else.” ___ 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price fin each, post free. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” “ The (Jnchanging Christ,” <&>*» *c* .. _ __ _ 

M Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration. —Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“They drew the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language, 
■ad the same direct heart-searching power which we are aocustomed to find In all Dr. 

PAUL'S PRATERS, and other Sermons. 

"For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an uncha ll enged position as the prince of pulpit orator*...,... 
The back pews of Dr. Maolaren’s church are in the nooks and comers of the earth."— Methodist Timet. 

_ GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

•* Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 

Oupters of tbe Gospel by John. ._ 

“ Every sermon glows with unotion, and shows intense power. —Metkodnt Recorder. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ Few preachers combine so many dementi of effective pulpit address.”— Independent. 

London; ALKXANDEB 4 SHKPHEARD, Publuhkbs, 21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


M XT DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

JgOOKSELLKBS, 

B 00X EXPOBTEBS, 
jgOOK BINDEB8, 


AND 


IBBABIAN8. 


•piNQLISH, FBENOH, IT ALIAS', GEBMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS 

rp HE LARGEST STOCK in the WOBLU, 


jyjTTDIE’8 SELECT LIB BABY, Limited. 

gQ TO 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BBOMPTON BO AD, B.W., end 

40 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
r J ’ H K 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for ite Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections:— 


NATIONAL GALLBST, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACX, 
WINDS01 CASTLE, 

UYVXIIp FLOBENCN, 
nm, FLORENCE, 

ACADKMT Of rafN ARTS, 
FLOUNCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUTBl, PARIS, 
LUXBHBOUBG, TAXIS, 

ROYAL GALLBST, DXXSDXN, 
HBXMIXABB, ST. fBTSBS> 
BUNG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, BOMS, 

HAABLBM, 

FRANKFOET, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWftlG-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, 4c. _ 

The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

1M pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
eg Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Obb Snninto. 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL APT. 

N»w Pxkmi.it—F ail OB Awucatiob. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TVTESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND ft 00., 
1V_L art bhpboduohbs, 

14. HSCBUTTi STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O 
Are the sole representatives In Grsat Britain of 
HERR HANFBTAENQD. of Mnnloh. 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading!London Art Publishing Firms. A large (fcUeetlon of Iso* 
portent Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 

Messrs DRUMMOND *CO.rapply the ohoaport and best Frowst.; 
in th. market, which ar. adapted to mat the mat* ot 

Antiquariana ArchmoloeisU, -nd thoM en«f«l In th.lnvwtlSMtoa 
and publication ot PamohJalaad Dicemaa fUoord. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND * CO. inviteattention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Me ch a nic a l Process 

For Ms Beproduelieu of Work* 0 / Art, Oripiual MSS., Detfue, 
Lot* Manufacture, Pkotograpkt, Vtewe, Back JUuetreUme, 
ArHetteAdvertieauuU, Catalogue, Be., Batata mederateeee. 
Specimens and pries lift og Appttoattoo. 

Offloea; 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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New Novels at all Libraries 
and Booksellers. 

NOW READY. 

NOT COUNTING 

THE COST. 

By “TASMA, 1 ’ 

Author, of “Unde Piper of Piper’s Hill,’’. 

“ In Her Earliest Youth,” Ac. 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 

n ' Tasma’s • tmme upon the titie-paRe of a novel is of 
unerringly good omen. In * Not Counting the Cost * wo 
find this accomplished writer at her best. The story has 
the double interest of a romance in which the highest and 
deepest feelings of human nature are touched ‘to fine 
issuos,* and a study of two separate orders of social life by 
a writer who knows them both thoroughly.'*— World. 


NOW READY. 

ANTHONY GRAEME. 

BY 

EDITH GlfcAY WHEELWRIGHT, 

Author of “ The Vengeance of Medea,” Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo. 

"The style, tone, and oonstrnction of the novel are all 
alike admirable, and we warmly compliment the author on 
having drawn one of the most genuinely exquisite heroines 
amid the season’s gallery of character.”— Liberal. 


NOW READY. 

A MONTH OF MADNESS. 

- By HAROLD VALLINGS, 

Author of " A Parson at Bay,” ” The Transgression of 
Terence Clancy,” Ac. 

In one vol, crown 8vo, 6e. 


NOW READY. 

B E W ITCHED. 

ALOVS STORY. 

By EMILY BENNETT. 

In 1 vole., crown 8vo. 


▲ liEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 

JUST READY. 

NORM AN STOWE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


•' " THE NEW ISSUE OE THE 

NOVELS OF MR&HENRYWOOD. 

THE NINTH VOLUME, 

MILDRED ARKELL, 

(68th Thousand) 

IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s, 8d 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, bnt with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 


■ Price 6s. 

THE PROBLEM 

■ 

OF THE 

; AGED POOR. 

BY 

' GEOFFREY DR AGE, M.P. 


i 

■ “A readable summary of the evldenoe given 
before the Boyal Commission, adding accounts, 
more or less brief, of the views and arguments of 
certain writers on the subject, notably Mr. Charles 
Booth.”— The Timet. 

“ It is the quintessence of a roomful of Blue- 
books and other publications which tell of the con¬ 
dition of the aged poor, and of the many schemes 
for the amelioration of the lot of the meritorious 

£ super which have stumbled over one another’s 
eels since Canon Blackley began to agitate.” 

The Realm. 

, “ There could be no better preparation tor an 
intelligent view of the whole subject than the 
study of Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s book. He has 
sifted, arranged, and summed up in a masterly 
way the evidence of the Boyal Commission and 
the inquiries of Mr. Charles Booth. His book 
provides a royal road for the consideration of a 
problem which is full of perplexity and yet must 
be faoed.”— The Record. 

“Taking the book as a whole, it is an excellent 
one, and should do much in the line of social 
reform wherewith Mr. Drsge has so prominently 
identified himself.”— The Liberal. 

“ In many respects his book is exactly the sort 
of study of the subject that is required.” 

The Seoleman. 

“A work of great value and convenience to 
politicians and all practically interested in the 
subject.”— The Bookman. 

“The book is methodically constructed, clearly 
written, and well famished with index and ap¬ 
pendix; and we recommend all serious-minded 
citizens to master its contents, for it will prove a 
useful handbook on the problems with whioh it 
deals.”—<Si. James't Gazette. 


' Price lh. 

NOTES ON THE DISTRICT 
OF MENTEITH. 

For Touriats and Others. 

BY 

R. B. CUNNINQHAME GRAHAM. 


“ An interesting, racily-written little book that 
is well worthy to be in the pesaesshm of all for 
whom the region of which it treats has any charm.” 

The Scotsman. 

“ It is a pleasant and cheery book to read by 
river or loch, or by the inn fixe of an evening.” 

The Bookman. 

“ It is really not very easy to criticise Mr. 
Graham’s work, or to do anything but laugh at 
it and praise it.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ There is not a page in the little volume but is 
fresh and bright and full of interest.” 

Black and White. 

“As a guide-book this little publication is 
unique.”— Dundee Courier. 

“The.brilliant aristocrat, whom a malign fate 
has fixed in Scotland to-day, and whose proper 
place was in the Scotland of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, with Montrose or Olaverhouse, was never 
more brilliant than in this little book.”— The Bailie. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


OtJTRE-MER: 

Impressions of America. By PAUL BOURGET, 
Member of tbe French Academy. With Frontis¬ 
piece Portrait. Demy Svo, cloth, ISs. 


ESSAYS and NOTICES: 

Philosophical and Psychological. By THOMAS 
WHITTAKER, B.A. (Oxon.). Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s 


CHEAPER EDITION. 

STUDIES by a RECLUSE. 

By Rev. Canon JES80PP, D.D.,_ Author of 
"Aroady,” “The Trials of a Country Parson,” Ac. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, 3e. 6d. 

“ It le impossible to open Dr. Jeasopp’e book on a doll or 
empty page.”—Doily Chronicle. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 

REVELATION and the BIBLE. 

By R. F. HORTON. M.A., D.D. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 3e. fld. 

” Its information is of the beet, its method is scientifi¬ 
cally eonnd, its exposition lucid, its temper reasonable, and 
its style singularly clear, flowing and unlaboured ” 

Independent. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

LIVES of TWELVE BAD MEN: 

Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By 
VARIOUS HANDS. Edited by THOMAS SEC- 
COMBE, M.A. Illustrated. Large crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“Admirably compiled and well edited.The whole of 

the book is most decidedly fascinating, from the first page 
to the last.’’— Vanity Fair. 


Zbe Huton^m Xihrarp. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Paper, Is. fld. each; cloth, 2e. each. 

KAFIR STORIES. 

By W. C. SCULLY. 

MOLLY DARLING! 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 


Gbe pseufconpm library. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Paper, Is. fld. each; cloth, 2s. each. 

CAUSE and EFFECT. 

By ELLINOR ME1RION. 

A WHITE UMBRELLA 

By SARNIA. 


BY A. F. MUMMERY. 

THIRD EDITION. 

MY CLIMBS in the ALPS and 

CAUCASUS. 

By A. F. MUMMERY. 82 IUostrations, with Full- 
Page Lithograph Plates and Photogravures. Cloth, 
gilt tope, 21e. net. 

“Mountaineers in -particular, and lovers of the Alpa-in- 
general, will welcome and enjoy the sumptuous volume ia. 
which Mr. A. F. Mummery reoorda hie many adventurous 
• Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus.’ The sympathetic 
reader will derive not merely the pleasure he seeks to reealk- 
and excite, bnt mnch and varied incidental profit from hi* 
pagea. The chapters devoted to the Caucasus will naturally 
attract the special attention they deserve, but they are only- 
more attractive than the rest on aoconnt of their greater^ 
novelty.”— Timet. . 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

PobUihers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 


London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Patehnostib. SauAhB, E.O. 
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LITERATURE. 

Jf. Stambuloff. By A Holme Beaman. 

(Bliss, Sands & Boater.) 

Szbpas Stambuloff was bom at Tirnovo 
on January 31, 1854. His father, who was 
an innkeeper, sent his son to a Bulgarian 
school in his native town. In 1868 this 
school was dosed by Midhat Pasha, and the 
young Stambuloff was apprenticed to a 
tailor. To beoome a mere tradesman did 
not fit in with Stambuloff’s ideas, and in 
the autumn of 1870 he was, on his own 
petition, admitted to the Odessa University 
aa a scholar on the Foundation of the 
Empress of Bussia. For two years he, 
■with other young Bulgarians, studied in 
Odessa, which was then a hotbed of 
Nihilism. A sudden raid was made on the 
conspirators, and the Bulgarians, as Tur kis h 
subjects, were given twenty-four hours to 
quit Bussia. Among these Nihilists was 
the future liberator of Bulgaria, who never 
set foot in Bussia again. Stambuloff 
returned to Tirnovo, and was offered the 
post of schoolmaster by the Turks at a 
hundred liras a year. The offer was 
declined by Stambuloff, who wished to 
devote his life to the overthrow of Turkish 
rule in his native land. The Bulgarian 
Revolutionary party at that time had their 
headquarters at Bucharest. The central 
committee appointed Stambuloff their ohief 
agent in Bulgaria, to re-organise the 
old sub-committees and form new ones. 
This was in the spring of 1873—the dark 
hour that precedes the dawn. Stambuloff 
thus came to the front in a manner 
peculiarly his own, when despair had fallen 
on the stoutest hearts in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Yassili Levsky was hanged at 
Sofia on February 6, 1873, and Angel 
Koutoheff perished by his own hand at 
Buatehuk. For the next four years Stepan 
Stambuloff kept alive the flickering flame 
of Bulgarian independence. This period of 
his life may be summed up in the apostolic 
words— 

“ In joumeyingg often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by his own oonntry- 
nen, in perils by the heathen [<.«., the Turks], 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder¬ 
ness, in weariness and painfulneea, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in cold and naked- 

1I6M*” 

The popular idea that the Young Bulgarian 
Party was enoouraged morally and sup¬ 
ported financially by Bussia, Mr. Beaman 
tells us, is “a mistaken one. Up to the 
commencement of the Servian War the 
Bulgarians had not received one copeck 
from the Russians.” In April, 1877, the 
Czar declared war against Turkey. Stam¬ 


buloff served as a volunteer in the Russian 
army throughout the war. 

In 1879 Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
was eleoted Prince of Bulgaria, and a 
translation of its constitution appeared in 
the Timet. Stambuloff ceased to play the 
unprofitable r6lt of a patriot, and began to 
practise as a lawyer at Tirnovo. He met 
with great success, and was at once eleoted 
Liberal deputy for Tirnovo. “ There were 
already two distinct parties in Bulgaria, 
the Liberals and Conservatives, the former 
being especially a Bulgarian or patriotic 
party, and the latter very Russian in 
its proclivities.” The seoond legislative 
chamber, oonvoked in the spring of 1880, 
eleoted Stambuloff its vice-president. In 
April, 1881, Prince Alexander, in con¬ 
junction with MM. Stoiloff and Natohevitoh 
(Prince Ferdinand’s present advisers), sus¬ 
pended the constitution and turned out the 
ministry of Karaveloff. The Prince soon 
found out his mistake and restored the 
constitution. In 1884 elections were again 
held, resulting in another Liberal majority. 
The split which then occurred in the Liberal 
party was due purely to personal rivalry 
between Zankoff and.Karaveloff. The latter 
was appointed prime minister, and Stam¬ 
buloff president of the ohamber, while 
Zankoff, who had hitherto been a rabid 
Russophobe, became an equally rabid Busso- 
phile. The union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Boumelia was carried out by a peaoeful 
revolution in September, 1885. The Prinee 
was undeoided. 

“ Sire,” said Stambuloff, “ the nniota is made— 
the revolt is an accomplished fact, past recall, 
and the time for hesitation is gone by. Two 
roads lie before your Highness: the one to 
Philippopolis and as far further as God may 
lead; the other to Sistoff, the Danube, and 
Darmstadt. I counsel you to take the crown 
the nation offers you.” 

Stambuloff’s advice carried the day, and 
Prince Alexander chose the road to Philip 
popolis. This decision did not please the 
Serbs, who took upon themselves the task 
of policemen to Europe, with what results 
we all know. In August, 1886, the seoond 
attempt to kidnap Prinoe Alexander was: 
carried through successfully. Yeliohkoff,' 
now Minister of Finance, and Madjaroff, 
now Minister of Ways and Communications, 
were among the conspirators. How the 
kidnapped Prince was brought back forma 
part of the romance of history. Among 
the crowd to welcome him on the landing 
stage at Bustohuk were Stambuloff and the 
Russian Cousul Shatokin. Stambuloff 
having scaroely slept for five days and 
nights, withdrew to his apartments and 
enjoyed an unbroken slumber of fourteen! 
hours. ; 

“ While the watch-dog slept, Shatokin, in hid 
uniform, called upon Prinoe Alexander, and. 
induced him to write and despatch a telegram 
to the Czar, so worded as to lay him open to 
the crashing rejoinder whioh followed. What 
hidden motives can have dictated this oolossal 
blunder no man can tell. It was probably a; 
sense of its enormity whioh prompted him to 1 
oonoeal the faot of its having been written,' 
even from Stambuloff.” ; 

We are indebted to Mr. Beaman for; 
first disclosing to English readers this im-j 
portant faot The reply of the Czar was!} 


received at Novi Zagora, and virtually 
brought to a dose the reign of Vrinoe 
Alexander. For nearly a year Stambuloff, 
as Regent was 'tiler in deed as well as in 
name of Bulgaria. On August 14, .1887, 
Prince Ferdinand took the oath before the 
Grand Assembly at Tirnovo. Although 
Stambuloff was a. diligent student of the 
Ahnanaeh de Gotha, it seems that he was not 
the first to suggest the Coburg Pr|n e. 
When the three Bulgarian delegates reached 
Vienna, one of them, M. Kaltcheff, weqt to 
spend the evening at the Circus, Here he 
was introduced to a retired officer, a certain 
Major Zaaba. “ I hear,” remarked the 
major, after the consumption of several 
bocks, <( you are in search of a prinoe for 
Bulgaria. I have just the man for you.” 
On his return to his hotel M. Kaltcheff 
woke up his two colleagues, MM. Grejcoff 
and Stoiloff, who simply [laughed at l^im, 
and told him he might go to the Oohurg 
Palace if he liked. He did go, and brought 
back an invitation to his two oolleagues, 
which they aooepted. Thus was selected a 
successor to the Hero of Slivnitea. 

Stambuloff wished to retire from public 
life now that a prinoe had been alerted, 
and he frankly told Prince Ferdinand his 
reasons: among others, that “ the little he 
had seen of the Prinoe had oonvinoed him 
that they would not get on well together." 
The Prince and Stoiloff, the retiring prime 
minister, would not give him the eongi he 
so muoh desired, and Stambuloff yielded. 
His famous ministry, which lasted from 
September 1, 1887, to May 31, 1894, ranks 
as .the golden age of modem Bulgarian 
history. Lack of spaoe prevents us describing 
in detail his peaoeful rule at home and hu 
successful diplomacy abroad. His servioes 
to Prinoe Ferdinand were such as to en¬ 
danger his own popularity. liar instance, 
in 1892 the Duke of Parma insisted that, if 
his daughter married Prinoe Ferdinand, 
any issue of file marriage should be brought 
up in the Catholic faith. This was in direct 
contradiction to artiole 38 of the constitu¬ 
tion. When Stambuloff called a meeting 
of bis own party, and stated that in his 
opinion it was imperative to alter the con- 
atitution, not one single member agreed 
with him. Nothing daunted, the prime 
minister called them together again, and 
in an impassioned speech, “with extra¬ 
ordinary self-devotion,” took upon him¬ 
self the whole odium of the measure, 
solemnly stating that it was not the Prince 
who wished the change. . It was only after 
a terrible struggle that Stambuloff extracted 
a promise from the depnties that they 
would support him, and, as he told Mr. 
Beaman, he bad oome out of it “ like Jaoob 
after he had wrestled with God.” On the 
marriage of Prinoe Ferdinand (1893), 
Stambuloff urged that he had earned a rest; 
but his master begged him not to spoil his 
honeymoon, and the minister onoe more 
yielded. In Ootober, 1893, Stambuloff 
rendered one more service to the Prinoe by 
raising his Civil List from 600,00ft to one 
million francs per annum, to meet the 
increased expenses of his household. 
Economy is an article of faith with all 
Bulgarians, whether they call themselves 
Liberals or not; and this action of Stambu, 
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loft was, as Mr. Beaman wall expresses it, i 
“ one more shred of his own coat that he , 
gave to cover die Prince.” 

At length the rime arrived when 
the Prince thought he could safely dis¬ 
pense with his maker, and walk without 
crutches. The year that intervened between 
Stanibuloff’s resignation and “the deep 
damnation of his taking off ” will for ever 
remain an indelible stain on Bulgarian 
history. It may, of course, be urged that 
the Prince is a foreigner, and that 
Bulgarians are not responsible for the 
ingratitude and malioe displayed by him to 
his fallen minister. The Prince cannot, 
however, be made the scapegoat for all the 
blade deeds of “ the persecution,” nor can 
he in justice be made solely responsible for 
StambulofFs murder. Mr. Beaman writes 
with marked moderation, and his testimony 
is above suspicion. 

“ The first act of the Stoiloff cabinet [which 
suooeeded StambulofFs] was to make a dean 
sweep of all the adherents of Stambuloff 
throughout the oountry. Fifteen hundred 
mayors and heads of communes were changed 
in one month. During his seven years of office, 
.Stambuloff dismissed four out of twenty-four 
prefects. Stoiloff dismissed twenty-one im¬ 
mediately. Out of the eighty-four baillis, or 
rural magistrates and inspectors, Stambuloff 
changed twenty during'his long tenure. The 
new government turned out seventy of them 
before it had been three weeks in offioe.” 

It is well-known that the refusal to grant 
Stambuloff his passport was sanctioned by 
tire Prince, who, as Mr. Beaman says, knew 
full well that Stambuloff would “ die of his 
disease, or the murderers might find a 
favourable opportunity.” He and his 
ministers 

signed the fallen minister’s death-warrant as 
surely as if they had led him to execution. 
They knew it, he knew it, and every man, 
woman, and ohild in Sofia knew it. What 
hurried the catastrophe may or may not be 
known some day; but it will probably turn out 
that a notorious Bussophil leader, then on a visit 
to Petersburg, bad been told by the Bussophil 
Bulgarians there, and the Slav Committees, 
that so long as Stambuloff lived there was no 
hope of reoondliation with Bnssia. The day 
before the murder the Mir [Peace /], the govern¬ 
ment organ, published an article sayisgthat 
the only thing to do with Stambuloff was to 
‘ tear hu flesh from his bones.’ The order was 
too literally fulfilled.’’ 

It has been well said that Stambuloff 
was one of a triad of great men who have 
swayed the deetiniee of the Balkans—the 
other two bring Bratiano and Trioonpia. 
Boumania and Greece forgot the debt they 
owed to their statesmen; but of Bulgaria 
alone oan it be said that she has devoured 
her own children. Beltoheff, Vulkovitoh, 
and Stambuloff, all foully murdered, stand 
as witnesses against her. Things have an 
ugly look in the Principality, ana a military 
despotism under Prince Ferdinand (ludicrous 
as it may appear to some) would not prove 
a great surprise. Stambuloff is in his 
grave * 

“ Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor 
poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Oan touch him farther.” 

J. G. 0. Min chin. 


Sitttr Bong*. An Offering to Two Sisters. 
By Francis Thompson. (John Lane.) 

Mb. Thompson’s new poem is not striotiy 
new. It was written, he telle us, at about 
the same date as the “ Hound of Heaven ” 
in his earlier book. It does not, therefore, 
afford us the desired oooarion of measuring 
the distance or observing the direction of 
a fresh stage in the poet’s development It 
reveals notnlsg as to how. far that first 
remarkable performance has been sustained, 
that even more remarkable promise fulfilled. 
Tet, even from a purely critical pomt of 
view, it is not without its interest In parts 
it is magnificent; bat as a whole it given an 
added emphasis to certain tendencies whioh 
elsewhere are unmistakable enough, though 
here riot is all-pervading and tyrannous. 
If these tendencies have not been overcome, 
they constitute so serious a danger to the 
future of Mr. Thompson’s art that some 
salutary illustration of them must needs 
stand in the forefront of this review. And 
that they have not been altogether over- 
oome is surely witnessed by the choice of 
the poem for present publication, without 
any apparent attempt to prune or to 
eradicate them. 

The tendencies in question are all on the 
ride of literary wantonness. In the scheme 
and structure of his poem Mr. Thompson 
has given himself every possible liberty. 
The singing wanders at its will amid lines 
irregular in length and rhymed at irregular 
intervals. The general character of the 
rhythm is now iambic, now trochaic. So 
far, no doubt, he has wisely followed the 
uiding of Ids temperament. The rigid 
onds of the stanza-form might be an 
undue restraint upon a wayward muse. 
Tet, surely, this almost complete freedom 
from metrical fetter* requires some answer¬ 
ing principle of oontrol from within. If the 
mono is not to be merely anarebio, the poet 
must be a law to himself, must impose some 
order and discretion upon his vagrant 
impulses. But Mr. Thompson revels in his 
enlargement without reoognisiug its obliga¬ 
tions. On the contrary, to his' license of 
metre he claims to add a most astounding 
license of vocabulary. He showera out 
obsolete words, or at will coins new 
ones, with a profusion that becomes at times 
extravagant and grotesque. Certainly 
every poet has a right, within limits, to hu 
dira£ Xeyifttva, ana Mr. Thompson may 
fairly quote the practice of even tne greater 
Elizabethans on his ride. Shakespere’a 
mintage is liberal and unabashed. But 
then tne Elizabethans were dealing with a 
language in a state of transition, pliant at 
every point to experiment and innovation. 
Mr. Thompson has to wrestle with a lan¬ 
guage whioh is firmly set, and upon which 
he oan only work his will by doing violence 
to prescriptive laws. Under these circum¬ 
stances, ava£ Xtyifitya are dearly inad¬ 
missible in shoals. Moreover, even when 
single, they most be jostified by success. 
And the real point about Mr. Thompson’s 
freaks of speech is that they rarely prove 
anything but ugly linguistic monstrosities, 
blue roses. I think ne would have them 
tokens of an untamed spirit that can brook 
no barriers: they are out tokens of efforts 


at composition that are artificial and ill at 
ease. Take his cumbrous LatinUms. The 
Hours areolond-like shapes that “ fluctuous 
oared their flexile way.” The aky is 

“ The beamy textured tent transpicuous. 

Of webbed ooerule wrought and woven ca lm a , 
Whence has paced forth the lam bent-tooted 
sun.” 

The moon, like a Medusa on the shore, 

“ Lay in an pozy pool of its own deliqulou* 
light.” 

A ohild’s hair—and Mr. Thompson is a 
lover of children—is “ an tilnmmous and 
volute redundance.” A child’s hair!—a 
poet’s style! 

But worse than Mr. Thompson’s pedantry 
is the habitual perversity which prompts 
him so often, instead of searching fairly tot 
the appropriate—the right—word, to foist 
in some makeshift that u alike flashy and 
ineffective. By such unholy means he loves 
to reach an alliteration that is not subtle or 
an inexpensive rhyme. Why else should he 
speak of the “pretty, pretty, prating” of 
citherns ? for whatever oitherns may be, I 
am sure they do not prate. Wby else bid 
the birds and flowers go “syllabling to 
Sylvia,” or oelebrate with moat annoying 
iteration his “ladyling’s” “sweet feat 
ways”? Why say of hU songs that he has 
their 

“ frail limba faihlonM . 

And framtd feateously ” F 

Even were these decorations really deco¬ 
rative, the device of their introduction 
would be too transparent. 

But Mr. Thompson has his apologia ready. 
His epithets and hU tense-formations are 
matters beyond bis own oontrol. 

“ The poet la not loid 
Of the next syllable may oome 
With the returning pendulum; 

And what he plans to-day in song, 

To-morrow sings it in another tongue. 

Where the last leaf fell from hie hough, 

He knows not if a leaf shall grow, 

Where he sows he doth not-reap, 

He reapeth where he did not sow.” 

Well, modem poetry does not err, as a 
rale, on the side of too little self-conations- 
ness; and for the sake of sheer, poeria 
impulse, such as Mr. Thompson undoubtedly 
has, much may be forgiven. And yet there 
U more in the making of a great poet than 
tiie mere instinct to sing. The instinot for 
style; for the selections, the reticences, the 
renunciations that all art demands: this 
goes for something too. And it is the want 
of thu, or rather the disregard of this, that 
leads Mr. Thompson into ms wont indiscre¬ 
tions. I say disregard; for it seems to me 
that when Mr. Thompson’s subject really 
gets hold of him, when he u for the time 
I verily inspired, then hu extr&vaganoee fall 
off him like a cloak, and then his style, 
without losing anything of its oolour and 
sonorousness, finds the added charm of 
simplicity and direct vision. Let me put 
together by way of makeweight to the 
passages already quoted a few written in 
this mood, passages whose music and 
imaginative power make a real hope for the 
poetry that U to be. Thus, of a child’s 

. “How it niskas the sudden lilies push 

Between the loosening fibre* at the heart.” 
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Of the idealist: 

** Under m 7 ruined passions, fallen and sere, 

The wild dreams stir like little radiant girls, 
Whom in the moulted plumage of the year 
Their comrades sweet hare buried to the 
curls.” 

Of the constant presence of one beloved; 

11 With rainfall as the lea. 

The day is drenched with thee; 

In little exquisite surpii.es, 

Bubbling deliciousness of thee arises 
From sudden places, 

Under the common traces 
Of my most lethargied and customed paces.” 

Of the meaning of her to him: 

” In all I work, my hand indudeth thine; 

T hou rushes! down in every stream 
Whose passion frets my spirit's deepening 
» 

Unhood’st mine eyas-heart, and filest my 
dream; 

Thou swing’st the hammers of my forge ; 

As the innocent moon, that nothing does but 
shine, 

Moves all the labouring surges of the world.” 

No affectations here, no eccentricities: only 
a purity, of diction and an intensity of 
imaginative vision worthy of the great 
masters of song. 

The poem falls into two parts. The first, 
addressed to the younger sister, is written 
mainly in the key of fancy. All the 
gracious things of spring are called upon to 
t o.homage to the most gracious of all—a 
child. There is some exquisite poetry here 
and there, in the imagining of the flower- 
elves ; in that of the Dryades, 

“ With eddying robes like aconite 
Blue of helm”; 

in that of Spring herself, who 

“ Bat green-amiced and bare-footed, 

Spring amid her mlnstreley ” ; 

bnt the general effect is spoilt by a 
recurring burden in Mr. Thompson’s most 
abenid vein, in which the “birds on 
branches ” are called upon—not once only, 
but eight times—to “ lave their mouths 
with May ” in honour of Sylvia. In the 
second part Mr. Thompson essays a higher 
imaginative flight. In hie celebration of 
the elder sister, he celebrates the beauty 
and the power of ideal womanhood; as 
Donne had done before him in the great 
lines era Mistress Elizabeth Drury; 
though % the younger poet there are 
personal, perhaps autobiographic, touches 
throughout, which give hie work a character 
distinct from that of Donne’s somewhat 
abstract eulogy. On the whole, this part of 
the poem is sustained at a very high level. 
The faults of style are common and irritat* 
ing enough, bnt there is even more of fine 
thought and magnificent utterance. Mr. 
Thompson moves freely round his subject, 
m a kin g the figure of the little maiden, as 
she repeats her mother’s songs, the starting- 
TOint for a wide range of speculation. 
Here is a charming image of childhood: 

“ Wild Dryad ! all unoonecious of thy tree. 

With which Indissolubly 
"he tyrannous time shall one day make thee 

Whose frank arms pass unfretted through its 
bole; 

Who wtar'tt tby femineity 
Light aa entrailed blossoms, that shalt find 
It ere long silver shackles unto thee, 

Thou whose young sex is yet but in tby soul.” 


And here a meditation on the submission of 
the soul to the limits of the body, which 
onoe more reminds one, both in theme and 
treatment, of Donne, with his ever vivid 
perception of obscure analogies: 

“ So is all power fulfilled, as soul in thee. 

So still the ruler by the ruled takes rule, 

And wisdom weaves itself i’ the loom o’ the fool. 
The splendent sun no splendour can display, 
Till on gross things he dash his broken ray, 
From cloud and tree and flower re-tossed in 
priamy spray. 

Did not obstruction’s vessel hem it in, 

Force were not force, would spill itself in vain ; 
We know the Titan by his cnampdd chain. 

Stay is heat’s cradle, it is rocked therein, 

And by check’s hand is burnished into light ; 

If hate were none, would love burn lowlier 
bright? 

God’s Fair were guessed scarce but for opposite 
sin; 

Tea, and His Mercy, I do think it well, 

Is flashed back from the brazen gates of Hell. 

The heavens decree 
All power fulfil itself as soul in thee. 

For supreme Spirit subject was to clay, 

And Law from its own servants learned a law, 
And Light besought a lamp unto its way, 

And Awe was reined in awe, 

At one small house of Nazareth ; 

And Golgotha 

Saw Breath to breathlessners resign its breath, 
And Life do homage for its crown to death.” 
After all, Mr. Thompson is the only one of 
the young poets of the day who persistently 
tempts one, page after page, to waive one’s 
critic right, and contentedly to stand and 
admire. 

Edmund K. Chambebs. 


■Reports of Stats Trials. New Series. Yol. 

YI. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

The row of red backs of the new series of 
State Trials continues inexorably to lengthen, 
and has now reached Yol. YI. The last 
volume was wholly given up to O’Connell; 
and the present one accordingly harks back 
to 1842, in order to include cases which 
were contemporary with O’Oonnell, but 
could find no room in the same volume with 
him. It continues down to 1848, and 
therefore several interesting political trials 
are to be found in it. Ohartum is repre¬ 
sented by Fussell, 'Williams, Yernon, and 
Ernest Jones: the first three charged with 
unlawful assembly at Olerkenwell Green on 
May 29, 1848, the latter with the same 
offence at Bonner’s Fields on June 4, 1848. 
Ireland figures in the trials of Mitchel, 
Martin, and O’Doherty for treason felony, 
of Smith O’Brien and Meagher for uttering 
seditious words, and of Mitchel and Duffy 
for libels. Among the other cases there are 
several on the privileges and immunities of 
foreign sovereigns; two deal with the rights 
of the mother country over the colonies; and 
a few others of minor interest are included. 
The editing continues to be carefully and 
thoroughly done. Here and there a slip 
occurs, for example, in the way in which 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 is 
referred to on p. 208, and in the oversight 
of_ occasional printer’s errors. Bat these 
things cannot wholly be eliminated by the 
exercise of any amount of care; and the 
task of editing, whioh involves not only the 
collation of reports, but also notes of con¬ 
siderable research, must necessarily be so 
laborious that the wonder is to find the 
discoverable errors so few. 


Beading the trials of the Chartists, so 
long after such danger as their agitation 
contained has passed away, one is more 
struck with the pathos of their defences 
than with the talent or the wisdom of their 
prosecution. Jones, indeed, was a wordy 
windbag of a man, and his strong point 
was certainly not discretion. Chief Juatioe 
Wilde had laid down to the jury some 
political eoonomy of the crudest kina; 

“ What is to be done if yon ‘ bring the rich 
man’s nose to the grindstone,’ if by that is 
meant to make him put down his carriage ? 
What is to become of the ooaohmaker ? The 
rioh man can eat no more than the poor man, 
and seldom has he so good an appetite; he 
can wear but one suit of clothes at a time. 
How much of what a rich man spends is con¬ 
sumed upon himself ? Not one thousandth part.. 
What the rioh man spends is so much dispersed 
among the poor, and those who grumble at the 
equipages ot the rioh, and of [«tc] the expendi¬ 
ture of their houses and establishments, grumble 
at their expending their money in the only way 
in whioh the poor can benefit by it.” 

There is, however, a time when even 
judicial fallacies may well be left unexposed; 
but of this faot Jones seemed to be unaware. 
At any rate, being called upon to say any¬ 
thing he had to say in mitigation of 
sentence, he made a long and empty speech, 
and could not resist the temptation to lec¬ 
ture his judge on his errors. He did himself 
little good by his inopportnnity. He was 
crying: 

“ ‘ My Lord, what does wealth arise from 
Wealth is not money; wealth is produce, 
wealth is food principally, and those manu¬ 
factures which are necessary for the comfort of - 
individuals. Well, my Lord, what does food 
arise from P From two things-’ 

“ Wilde, G. J.: ‘ I am afraid you are not at all 
advancing the only object tor which I can hear 
you. I am not going to diacuss poli tioal eoonomy 
with you. Ton have your notions upon the sub¬ 
ject, and are at liberty to retain them. . . . 
Tou are much too firmly rooted in your mind 
for anything from me to have any effect, I 
daresay. It is no use delivering a 1 political 
harangue here. . , 

But though Jones, perhaps because he 
was a man of education, excites little 
sympathy, the poorer sort of Chartists do 
seem to have been men whom any humane 
person would gladly have seen escape. 
Williams was a man who, as he said, had 
toiled twenty hoars oat of the twenty-four 
for sixteen shillings a week; he had no 
acquaintance with Fussell, or, apparently, 
any serious guilt beyond being present at a 
meeting when one speaker, in words 
robably unheard by him, went deoidedly 
eyond the law. Yernon was an avowed 
Chartist, and stood in very mnch the 
same case; and although Fussell had 
advocated assassination tolerably plainly, if 
perhaps not very muoh in earnest, in this 
respect he stood alone among this batch of 
Chartists. 

The contrast to these men afforded 
by the contemporary Irish prisoners is 
great. Mitchel openly advocated strew¬ 
ing the streets with broken glass to obstruot 
the passage of cavalry, urged women to 
throw stones and furniture from roofs on to 
the heads of passing soldiers, taught little 
hoys to make bombs, and suggested, as 
casual but useful additions to rebellion’s 
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armoury, hot oil and oold vitriol. And 
Mitohel’s popularity via great. Holmes, 
his counsel, and a man of eminence, per¬ 
sistently avowed in open oourt his belief in 
the moral right of a people to rebel, without 
troubling to dissociate himself from the 
violent language in whioh his client had 
preached the same doctrine; and when the 
prisoner had been sentenced, the response 
of his ; friends to his appeal for followers 
in his own footsteps was hearty 
and instant. The reading of the Irish 
State trials of this deoade is at best 
depressing work. Squabbles about the 
empanelling of juries form the invariable 
prelude to the trial of political prisoners. 
When this continues year after year, it can 
mean only one of three things: that the 
Grown was believed to be capable of tamper¬ 
ing with juries ; that ordinary Irish juries 
were believed to be inoapable of dealing 
honestly with the issues Defore them; or 
that Irish political prisoners knew they had 
no defenoe on the merits, and were obliged 
to rely on pettifogging and chicane. 
Wherever the truth may lie, no issue is 
possible which is creditable to the Ireland 
of 1848. 

The non-political trials are not of great 
interest, except to lawyers. Barnes a. 
Denman, perhaps a little superfluously, 
figures once more in this volume. There 
are two oases of murder on the Ugh seas; 
the Baron de Bode’s case collects the learn¬ 
ing upon Petitions of Bight; and the rights 
of the Channel Islands are elaborately 
discussed in the case of the Bailiff and 
Jurats of Jersey. There is a fine sense of 
miscellaneous feeding about them, and to 
go consecutively through them is little lees 
bewildering than the continuous perusal of 
a dictionary. Thus, in the present volume, 
one passes in immediate succession from the 
Crown’s prerogative to uoite or sever 
oolonies, to pleading in seditious libels, the 
right of a colonial governor to diamiiw a 
colonial judge, the privileges of the House 
of Commons, the immunities of foreign 
sovereigns, and the formalities observable 
upon the confirmation of a Bishop’s elec¬ 
tion. This evil is inevitable in law reports, 
wUoh must take their cases in chronological 
order just as they oome in actual practice. 
But the evil is not equally necessary, when 
the reports do not come out hot from 
the courts, but are exhumed and com¬ 
piled long afterwards from various reports 
and contemporary materials. Here 
chronological order is not forced on 
the reporter by stress of circumstance, and 
it oertainly has little intrinsically to 
recommend it. Por the purposes alike 
of study and of practice, a little collocation 
would be a good thing. No doubt to report 
in one volume cases belonging to 1821, 
1831, and 1841, and all or any of the inter¬ 
vening years, would be inconvenient, and 
would assimilate the State Trials to a text¬ 
book ; but variations in date of a few years 
could do no harm, and some little dassifioa- 
tion of the cases according to their subject- 
matter would probably do a great deal of 
good. Here, for instance, the Duke of 
Brunswick jostles the Serjeant-at-Arms on 
the one side and the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury on the other, and this is no great 


assistance to the reading of the reports of 
their three respective cases. Something 
might still be done. The chronological 
plan has so long now formed the basis of 
the series that it must be pretty closely 
adhered to till the end; and for those trials 
which are part of the material for political 
history, as well as for constitutional law, 
this arrangement is the best. But it is to be 
wished that, in selecting and ordering the 
minor cases about prerogatives and juris¬ 
dictions, something should be done, even 
at a little cost to the order of date, to pre¬ 
vent them from being so constantly found 
in such incongruous oompany. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


The Model Republic: a History of the Bise 
and Progress of the Swiss People. By 
F. Grenfell Baker. (Nichols.) 
Switzerland, for long regarded in this 
oountry only as a happy hunting-ground for 
the tourist or as a source of inspiration for 
the poet, has found itself recently celebrated 
by certain politicians as a model state which 
it would be advisable for other self-govern¬ 
ing nations to imitate. The direot reference 
of important laws to the people and the 
more recently conferred power of initiating 
legislation, which are the especial privileges 
of the Swiss citizen, have Deeu spoken of 
with approval by statesmen in this country. 
The fundamental differences which, from 
nearly all points of view, exist between 
Switzerland and Great Britain render any 
deductions which we might attempt to draw 
from her experience almost futile. But 
undoubtedly a considerable interest has 
been aroused among thinking people in 
Swiss methods of legislation and govern¬ 
ment ; and now, after being long the 
Cinderella of constitutions, the Swiss Con¬ 
federation is quoted and praised with an 
effusion that is somewhat excessive. That 
the Swiss constitution does deserve attentive 
and sympathetic study, as affording one 
solution of a difficult problem, no one will 
deny; but the peculiar situation and circum¬ 
stances of Switzerland and the course of the 
history, not only of the Confederation, but of 
each Canton, render the present constitution 
a hardly safe model for other states. The 
ultimate effect of the power possessed by 
the citizens of formulating legislative pro¬ 
posals and submitting them as amendments 
to the constitution has by no means yet 
reoeived a full trial, for it was only intro¬ 
duced in 1892; and though certain crude 
proposals of a revolutionary nature have 
been rejected by overwhelming majorities, 
many cautious and observant public men 
are of opinion that democracy is still on its 
trial. Nor is the perennial strife—brought 
about by the natural tendency of the cen¬ 
tral government to extend its powers, in 
faoe of the attachment of the Cantons to 
their autonomy—by any means at rest; for, 
at the present moment, a vitally important 
struggle is approaching between these two 
principles, which will be decided by the 
Beferendum to be taken on the proposal to 
withdraw from the Cantons the oontrol 
they still possess over the national forces, 
and to place the management of the com¬ 
missariat, equipment, and personnel of the 


army entirely in the hands qt the federal 
authority. 

With an eye, no doubt, to this sudden 
development of English interest in matters 
Swiss, Hr. Grenfell Baker has written a 
history of Switzerland and its people. For 
such a book there was undoubtedly 
room. By far the beat account of Swum 
history in English is to be found in 
Hr. Coolidge’s brilliant article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. As a concise 
statement of the whole course of Swiss 
affairs, it cannot be surpassed; but such an 
article has its limits, and a book, telling in 
good English the stirring story of an heroic 
people, would have been most weloome. 
But we regret to state that the volume before 
us possesses few of the qualities we have a 
right to expect in a work of this kind. It 
is dull, inaccurate, and shows many signs of 
haste and want of revision. We might 
readily forgive a tedious style of narrative, 
if it were accompanied by evidence of re¬ 
search among original authorities; or, we 
might paas over many slips in matters of 
fact, if we were compensated for them by 
the skill and force of the narrative; but 
when we find a total lack of style and 
capacity for narration joined with careless¬ 
ness, even the mildest tempered critio must 
feel some resentment. The author has 
evidently read some of the existing histories 
of the Swiss people; for he gives us, from 
time to time, long passages from them which 
he embodies in his text, generally with the 
name of the author annexed, never with 
any reference to volume or page. Bnt even 
this patchwork method of history-writing 
is preferable to the tendency which our 
author shows, from time to time, to moralise 
on great events. Why, at this time of day, 
should he think it necessary to inflict upon us 
his views on the Beformation in general and 
on the state of society in Fiance before the 
Be volution? On the other hand, he would 
have been well-advised to devote a few more 
pages to the growth and development of the 
Beferendum, in Oanton and Confederation; 
for that is the point in the Swiss constitu¬ 
tion that has a great and growing attraction 
for English inquirers. Hr. Baker is right 
in thinking that a detailed account of the 
existing institutions of Switzerland is no 
longer required after the able and exhaustive 
work on The Stem Confederation, brought out 
a few years ago by the late Sir Francis Adams 
and Hr. C. D. Cunningham. But why does 
he always refer to the book in question as 
“ Adams’ ” and omit all mention of the 
other joint-author? And what authority 
has he for stating (p. 264) that the “ Vau- 
doia peasants then [in 1530] as now were 
staunch adherents of the Homan creed”? 
Surely if there is a Canton in the Con¬ 
federation more strongly Protestant than 
other it is the Yaud! Our author has a 
strong objection to nobles as well as to 
priests; but is he not confusing the pre¬ 
tentions of the two objects of his resent¬ 
ment, when he tells us (p. 307) that “ they 
the nobles] regarded the peasants 
in the light of beasts of burden, whose 
bodies belonged to them by right in this 
world, and whose souls they could damn to 
all eternity in the next.” We may also 
mention “ Freuga Dei ” occurring twice for 
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“ Treuga Dei,” and the spelling “ Sohwyx " 
for “ Schwytz ” throughout, as instances of 
carelessness in revision. We think, too, 
that the author might have done justice to 
the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel by 
mentioning his name when he rightly 
speaks in high terms of the services 
rendered both to England and Switzerland 
by “ the English representative ” at Bern 
in 1847. 

We regret to have been compelled to 
speak in unfavourable terms of a work for 
whioh there was, without doubt, a place 
waiting on our bookshelves; but until The 
Model Republic has undergone considerable 
revision, pruning, and re-writing in places 
it cannot adequately fill the void. The 
Swiss people and their methods of govern¬ 
ment will not fail to attract the attention of 
political students in the future, even as 
they have long had our sympathy and good¬ 
will. So large a proportion of educated 
Englishmen owe the annual renewal of 
health and capacity for work to the 
scenes and atmosphere amid which Swiss 
history has been enacted, that few would 
feel it otherwise than as a personal calamity 
were any catastrophe, civil or foreign, to 
shake the stability or impair the prosperity 
of the Confederation. 

We are not sure that some of the essays 
of the late John Addington Symonds do not 
throw more light on the origin of Swiss 
institutions than pages of disquisition by 
historians. No history of Switzerland can 
deal effectually with the development of her 
peculiar constitution which does not take 
particular notice of the part played, since 
primitive times, by the Commune in the life 
of the people. Intense local patriotism is 
the keynote to their national life. When a 
Swiss goes abroad to seek his fortune he 
always blows that, however unsuccessful 
he may be in the struggle for existence, 
there is a spot far away among the moun¬ 
tains, where he drew in the first impressions 
of childhood, in which he is entitled by 
immemorial custom, now having the force 
of law, to sustenance and support without 
incurring the stigma of pauperism. As a 
member by birth of the Commune he may 
f.Uim a share in the common property. This 
simple fact accounts for much of the attach¬ 
ment which the Swiss have felt for centuries 
for their plaoe of origin, joined with the 
impressions that sublime scenery must 
leave on the minds of those who have 
beat brought up amid mountains. The 
successful administration of the central 
government during the last fifty years 
entitles it to the respect and attachment 
of the whole people. Nor can the per¬ 
sonal participation of each citizen in the 
work of legislation have any other effect 
than to strengthen those feelings, without 
impairing the patriotism of the Canton. 
Whether such an institution as the Referen¬ 
dum could be transplanted with success to 
countries with a different political atmo- 

S here may be doubted, but in Switzerland 
e history of. the Confederation, no less 
than that of the Cantons, has been the 
preparation for it. The Swiss offer the 
brightest example of the truth of Burke’s 
reflection, that “ the share of the people in 
ordinary government never fails to inspire 


them with lofty sentiments and with a strong 
aversion from whatever tends to deprive 
them of their chief importance.” 

W. B. Duffield. 


Thackeray : a Study. By Adolphus Alfred 

Jack. (Macmillans.) 

Ik the preface to Jane Eyre, Charlotte 
Bronte likens Thaokeray to Micaiah pro¬ 
phesying before Ahab, and describes him as 

“ hurling the Greek fire of his sarcasm,” and 
“flashing the levinbrand of his denuncia¬ 
tion”—as “the first social regenerator of the 
day, as the very master of that working corps 
who would restore to rectitude the warped 
system of things.” 

Thackeray was a humorist, a very great 
humorist, and appreciated the humour of 
this description of himself. I_ think he 
would have been tempted to smile also at 
one or two of Mr. Jack’s critioisms. For 
Mr. Jack, though he does not quite judge 
him from the same prophetic standpoint as 
Charlotte Bronte, yet evidently expeots 
from Thackeray what Thackeray did not 
propose to give: what it was certainly not 
Thackeray’s mission to bestow upon ex¬ 
pectant nations. Thus, in reviewing The 
Four Georges, heobjeota that the book gives 
no “ connected idea ” of the “ careers ” of 
those monarchs or “ criticism ” of their 
“policy,” and contains no enlightenment as 
to “ parliamentary government,” while of 
the Leotures on the Humorists—though 
admitting that even “as they are ” they are 
“ not uninteresting ”—he complains that 
they “ are not in any sense critical estimates 
of their subjects,” and are “ quite unworthy 
of the position Thaokeray then occupied in 
the literary world.” All this reminds one 
a little—Mr. Jack will, I am sure, forgive 
the reminiscence—of a certain schoolmaster 
described by Charles Lamb: 

“ One of these professors, upon my oomplain- 
ing that these little sketches of mine were any¬ 
thing but methodical, and that I was unable to 
make them otherwise, kindly offered to instruct 
me in the method by which young gentlemen 
in hie seminary were taught how to compose 
English themes.” 

The truth is, that Mr. Jack, with the 
most excellent intentions, places himself in 
a position from which it is a little difficult 
to do full justice to Thackeray. In the 
first place, as I understand him, he denies 
style altogether. 

“ That it should be considered necessary,” he 
sayS, “to write anything on the style of an 
author, on the turn of his periods, or on the 
-arrangement of his sentences, is one of the 
curiosities of literary criticism.” 

But to produce a “study” of Thackeray, 
and say nothing, or next to nothing, of 
Thackeray’s style, its grace and strength, 
its music and its witchery; this is indeed to 
produce the play of “Hamlet” with the 
part of Hamlet left out. Rob a great artist 
of his art, and you rob him indeed. So, 
again, Mr. Jack has evidently no keen 
appreciation of Thackeray’s humour. He 
assures us, not altogether without solemnity, 
that “ the whole philosophy” of The Book of 
Snobs “ is wrong,” not perceiving that the 
case is one in which the “philosophy” is 
nothing, and the drollery, the fun, the 


“go,” the satire, are everything. Philoso- 
phy, indeed! We do not want its help, 
its serious and solemn assistance, to enjoy 
the story of Mr. Snob’s diplomatic dinner 
with Leokerbiss Pasha of Roumelia, Chief 
Galeongee of the Porte; or of the dinner 
given by Raymond Gray, the briefless, to 
old Goldmore. Let us amuse ourselves 
when we get the chance. 

Style being set to one side and humour 
ignored, Mr. Jack falls back mainly on 
Thahkeray’s world, criticising it as if it 
were real—which, of course, in a sense, it 
is—discussing the characters of the men 
and women, their actions and motives, 
discussing also Thackeray’s attitude towards 
them. Here Mr. Jack is at his best— 
though I am not quite prepared to shy that 
I always agree with nim—for I do not 
think Dobbin “a simpleton,” or Amelia 
altogether “ a fool,” nor do I think that 
Thackeray, if he had been “ a man of the 
world” or “a philosopher,” instead of 
“ a man by nature reflective, meditating on 
the abyss of Bohemianistn which he saw 
around him,” would necessarily have con¬ 
sidered “Dr. Brand Firmin and his con¬ 
freres ” “ so improbably detestable as not to 
be worth depicting.” Still, though I may 
differ from Mr. Jaok in details, our differ¬ 
ences are not probably much greater than 
the differences, say, of any two persons dis¬ 
cussing the characters of their oommon 
friends and acquaintances; and it is, no 
doubt, a sort of tribute to Thackeray’s 
greatness that the personages of his creation 
should be so taken as living realities; while 
to the true lover of Thackeray—and he has 
many lovers—it is always pleasant to jog 
elbows, as it were, with those personages 
once more. 

Frank T. Mabeials. 


A NEW THEORY OF YOODRABILt.. 

Odin's Horse, Yggdrasill. By Eirikr 

Magnuaaon. (S.P.O.K.) 

Tras'new contribution to Old Scandinavian 
mythology is at first sight so startling and 
revolutionary, that the whole fabric of 
Northern god-lore seems to be shaken to its 
foundations by it. If it is accepted and 
incorporated into the interpretation of the 
old traditions and beliefs of our forefathers, 
it means nothing less than that we have 
discovered a myth buried and fo rgo tten for 
at least 600 years. Odin, the Wind-god, 
has been reinstated in his due place, and 
rehorsed upon his courier of the air, the 
eight-footed Sleipner or Yggdrasill, while 
the story of the Supreme God Doing hanged 
on a tree in self-immolation is alleged 
to rest merely on a Christian interpolation 
in “ Havaisal,” though its primary source, 
according to the author, is the false reading 
of a single word in “ Voluspa.” 

Mr. Magsdsson sets out dv showing, in a 
most scholarly manner, on the evidence of 
the old texts themselves, that the true name 
of the great world-tree was the Ash of 
Yggdrasill—that is, of Odin’s (Yggr) horse 
(drasill), which had its run in the vast 
expanse of the world-overshadowing ash- 
tree. Now the old Northmen had names 
only for those winds blowing to or from the 
eight points of the compass. With their- 
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strong tendency for animating the forces of 
nature, whatwas more natural than that 
they should picture to themselves the winds 
as the eight feet of the horse of the Wind* 
god, especially as these were the only parts 
of the body of the horse which came in 
oontaot with the earth ? Truly, one cannot 
hesitate for a moment as to which of the 
two conceptions is the grander or more 
befitting: Odin mounted on his storm-steed, 
or Odin hanging helpless in a tree. Nor 
can there be much doubt which of them 
is heathen and which Christian. In the 
mythological beliefs of our ancestors known 
to us, mere is nothing to militate against 
this myth, which, like so many others, 
seems to have been ousted from its place and 
overlaid with Christian elements. On the 
contrary, it fits in with perfect ease and 
rounds ofE the cosmogonic system of the 
old Northmen, who were such dose and 
keen observers of nature. 

The author has arrayed his evidence in 
such a way that one thing follows from 
the other naturally and in logical sequence. 
•As the important issues involved cannot be 
shirked or shelved, it is now the turn of the 
experts to probe his armour and find out the 
weak links in his chain of arguments. 
Some of them have already given a verdict 
in favour of this old myth, while none as 
yet have pronounced adversely. 

JdN StefInsbon. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Bewitched. By Emily Bennett. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

iA Tug of War. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
(White.) 

Too Late Repented. By Mrs. Forrester. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Matthew Furth. By Ida Lemon. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

The Matter of the Silver Sea, By Morley 
Roberts. (Ward & Downey.) 

Tom Chester't Sweetheart. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The White Prior. By Fergus Hume. 

(Frederick Wame.) 

The White Baby, By James Welsh. 

(Cassells.) 

The modern novel, like the modern news¬ 
paper, may be accepted as the necessity of 
: the hour. In any case there must be a great 
many persons who have oome to regard 
it as a necessity, or there would be no 
market for the enormous number of new 
books that bear a general resemblance to 
romance. To descend from the general 
to the particular, Miss Emily Bennett’s 
Bewitched is no better and no worse 
than most of the novels with which 
idle folk employ their time. It is easily 
written, though the style does not possess a 
particle of distinction. It is, too, harmless 
in another respeot, for there is no kind of 
unwholesomeness about it. A young man 
falls in love with a pretty face in a railway 
carriage. . He is bewitched, and finds a 
way to gain an entrance to the house where 
the owner of this pretty face lives with her 
father. He scents a mystery, which is 
satisfactorily cleared up. This mystery, 


however, affords material for a good deal of 
mildly sensational writing. 

Mrs. Hungerford always writes interest¬ 
ingly, and her latest novel is at least a 
straightforward story. There is the villain, 
who seeks to gain an inheritance by foul 
mean abut who, always precipitate, succeeds 
in cutting his own throat. The characters 
are well devised and the plot is a possible 
one. 

Headers to whom Mrs. Hungerford’s 
wares prove acceptable will also be satisfied 
with Mrs. Forrester. Too Late Repented 
tolls of the quarrels and misunderstand¬ 
ings of a man and woman who loved each 
other, but who, through lack of self-control, 
ultimately find themselves so hopelessly 
alienated that they agree to part. But as 
soon as they are actually parted, they start 
again in pursuit one of the other. Fate 
is not kind to them, and they miss one 
another on the road. The husband is lost 
altogether; he goes to the bottom of the 
sea. On the sea the wife finds her com¬ 
pensation; and as it appears that she is 
likely to be happier with her new friend 
than with the man she has lost, sympathy 
bestowed on her would be misapplied. 

"We get robuster stuff in Matthew Furth , 
though it would be idle to pretend that this 
tale is comparable with Miss Ida Lemon’s 
excellent short stories. Matthew Furth is, in 
fact, a short story unduly extended. More¬ 
over, it is extremely difficult to work up 
interest in the affairs of the masses in large 
cities. Provinoials of low degree are always 
worth studying, for their peculiar differences 
are racy of toe soil; but the costers and 
labourers of great towns do not supply stimu¬ 
lating literary material. Diokens, by a liberal 
use of caricature, managed to galvanise 
them into some kind of life; but few writers 
coming after him have been able to make 
such folk acceptable. It is no discredit to 
Miss Lemon that she has failed where 
failure was a foregone conclusion. She 
writes admirably; she has a true insight 
into character; she can be touching, even 
pathetic; but the persons she writes about 
are insipid and, what is more, we already 
know more than we want to know about 
them. 

The Master of the Silver Sea is a story of 
a brutal skipper, whose inhumanity is 
fostered by his opportunities. A long 
course of irresponsible cruelty culminates 
in the murder of a defenceless boy; toe 
monster aggravates his crime by every cir¬ 
cumstance of barbarity, jumping and tramp¬ 
ling upon his unhappy victim’s face. Bo 
far, this fiend in toe shape of a man is in 
no way differentiated from his kind, a 
genus well known to toe readers of a certain 
class of juvenile fiction, though of course 
Mr. Morley Roberts is not to be confounded 
with the purveyors of this kind of literary 
trash. Mr. Roberts is nothing if not 
analytic and psychological; and toe villain 
of nis piece becomes interesting at last, 
when toe author demonstrates to us that 
beneath Bill Wade’s almost insane fury 
there lurked toe germ of better things. 
Still, the story is a distressing one, and we 
think superfluous. 


Mr. Joseph Hatton’s trifle appeared in 
the Strand Magaaine a year or two ago. It 
is bright and entertaining, and shows toe 
uninitiated something of toe inner working 
of a newspaper office. Tom Chester owes 
his position as editor of toe Sentinel to a 
rich uncle who owns toe paper. He incurs 
his uncle’s displeasure by Decoming engaged 
to a girl who has not found favour in that 
worthy’s eyes. A disagreement ensues 
and Chester takes his dismissal, toe un¬ 
sophisticated uncle fillin g his place in 
the editorial chair. As might be sup¬ 
posed, the unde’s troubles soon begin. 
The tale now bristles with situations which, 
although farcical and leaning to caricature, 
are not lacking in entertainment. Of course 
the foolhardy old man fails in his endeavour 
to run the paper, and in toe end is glad to 
take his nephew back again. The story is 
light and brisk, and it has its moments. 

Headers know pretty well what may be 
expected from Mr. Fergus Hume, whose 
one strong point is situation. The White 
Prior will be found exdting by the general 
public who read to be entertained at any 
cost. But any person in whom the critical 
faculty is even imperfectly developed will 
resent Mr. Hume’s style or lack of style, 
aud will quiokly weary of his piled-up 
horrors. The White Prior is not without 
ingenuity, and we may allow that it serves 
its purpose well enough. 

When we reach Mr. James Welsh’s tale, 
we are once more on solid ground. Here 
we have a freshly written study of life, and 
of a side of life we are glad to be informed 
about. The tale has cleverness, and it has 
style; it is spontaneously oonoeived and 
directly presented. Moreover, Mr. Welsh 
can deal in pathos, which is in itself 
something to say. The theme of toe 
tale might have been unpleasant, had 
it not been treated with delioacy aud 
artistic reserve. A young negro minister 
marries a charming negro girl, thereby 
exciting the jealousy of a widow who wants 
the parson for toe position he could give 
her. In a fit of feminine spite she allies 
herself to a red-haired man, the two 
marriages occurring on toe same day. The 
two women become mothers simultaneously. 
Widder Wyning, conceiving a scheme of 
revenge, rises from her bed and puts her 
praoticaily white baby in toe place of the 
black one, thereby casting a slur on the 
young wife’s reputation, though she does 
not succeed in her intention, for Abram 
White never so much as suspects his wife. 
He believes that toe white infant will turn 
blaok in time. He bravely defies the jeers 
and sneers of oertain of his people, until 
such time as his wife’s honour is fully 
vindicated. The simplicity of his love and 
faith gives a sweet flavour to the tale, 
which has an unassuming virtue about it 
that cannot fail to charm. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Two Suffolk Friends. By Francis Hindus 
Groome. (Blackwoods.) The author has here 
performed an act of piety to his father and to 
his father’s county. The two friends who give 
the title to toe book are Arohdeaoon Grooms 
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and Edward Fil 
brad, and spent 


id. Both were bom and ns mnoh more. The subject of this biography Discovery, by Mr. E. E. Bavenstein, and Ocean- 
their lives not far from one was bom at Moscow in 1850. Her father was ooraphv, by Mr. J. T. Buchanan. 


another, in the county of Suffolk. In sim- 


a general of artillery and a marshal of nobility, 
plicity and charm of character there was not a Her mother was a niece of the astronomer 
little resemblance between the two men; while Schubert. The first chapter gives the details of 
they were equally enthusiastic in local patriot- Sonya’s Nihilistic marriage. We are told 
ism, and in their passion for collecting folk- that in 1867 a strong movement was making 
lore. Fitzgerald’s name, as the translator of itself felt among the young girls of Bnssia. 


Her father was ography, by Mr. J. T. Buchanan. 


Omar Khayyam, has passed into Victorian This movement %•»•> 
literature. He lived comparatively unknown; and mental development, and showed itself S V™*? ^ Omdurman. and a number of 

but since his death the pttBUo have been greedy by the exodus of “hundreds of young dbukations byMr. B Talbot Kelv, who is 
to learn the slightest details about his unevent- girls belonging to the best families” to familiar with the Nile Valley, 

fnl career. Quite apart from his few published foreign universities. Unfortunately, parents Messes. Chapman & TTat.t. will publish 
works, his correspondence has gained for him are not always so advanced as their children, early in the autumn an important work by 

_ * 1 _ _ m • _ v •_ _i _ ». i i _j j __?_*i; 11 v _i i ,, , *« < . ■ •• . .. ...» • —. .. . 


This movement was a shriving after knowledge 


ie astronomer Arnold will be the publisher 

is the detail* of °* Slatm Pasha’s narrative, to be entitled Fire 
We are told an< * Sword in the Sudan, translated and edited 
t was makintr b y ^i 01 Wingate, head of the intelligence 
rls of Bussif department at Cairo. The book will have a 
ter knowledge !"S®. ma P Darfur - ground plans of 


“ A Son of the Marshes,” entitled The Wild 


a circle of intimate admirers, who feel towards and to surmount their,opposition the daughters “A Son of the Marshes,” entitled The Wild 
him somewhat as they do towards Charles had recourse to strange tactics. They went Fowl of Great Britain, copiously illustrated by 
lamb. We are beginning to learn what there through the form of marriage with young men Mr. Bryan Hook, who was the ohief illustrator 
was in him to win the affectionate regard of devoted to the same ideas; and in tins manner, of A Year's Sport, recently issued by the same 
such men as Thackeray and Tennyson, Sped- as married women, they escaped from parental firm. 

ding and the Master of Trinity. _ All these authority, and were enabled to go abroad. M kssm. tomvAv* * no. will .uu, 


as a friend upon whose sympathy they could Anyuta and a friend, selected a young professor 


always rely. Despite some whimsical pre¬ 
judices, he had a sure eye for literary merit; 


whom they knew but slightly, and oalled on 
him: I 


. 1 * n ®®® u messes. Longmans & Co. will publish 

treated him as an intellectual equal, and also Accordingly Sonya, Withher elder sister the end of this month a new and 

as a fnanduponwhose sympathy they could Any uta and afnend, selected a young professor thoroughly revised edition of the “ Badminton ” 
"° m ! T?J unMoal f. hom “V knew but "hgktly. “d oalled on vo i ume on Cycling, by the Earl of Albemarle 

h llil" Ure ti. e ?v f t r u l er ^ rym ? ,t: hlm ' and Mr. G. Lacy HilUer. The book has been 

and he concealed beneath the habit of a reoluse « without the least sign of timidity, Anyuta almost entirely re-written, many of the illus- 
one of the warmest hearts that ever beat. Of asked the professor if he were willing to free them trations are now, and racing records, do., have 
S"* * 7® n « v< * k"™. too mnoh; for by going through the marriage ceremony with one been brought up to January last, 

it is good to be admitted into the presence of them, aooompanying them to a university either & 

of humanity so broad and so genial. Mr. in Germany or Switzerland, and there leaving Mb. Elkin Mathews intends to issue ocoa- 


and he concealed beneath the habit of a reoluse « without the least sign of timidity, Anyuta 
one of the warmest hearts that ever beat. Of asked the nrofessor if he were willinw to free them 


TTT » man wo w never learn roc i muon; ror Dy going tnrougB tne marriage ceremony with one been brought up to January last, 
it is good to be admitted into the presence of them, aooompanying them to a university either & 

of humanity so broad and so genial. Mr. in Germany or Switzerland, and there leaving Mb. Elkin Mathews intends to issue ocoa- 
Groome does not profess to give even an outline them. In another country, or under other sionally slim volumes of poetry by writers of 
of bis life, which still contains many blank circumstances, a young man could hardly listen to distinction. The modest prioe justifies the 


passages. But he records a few personal such a proposal from a handsome girl without, in name by which the series* will be known— 
remimsoences, in full accord with wnat we ““ ““ war * showing some foolish gallantry, or name iy “The Splendid Shilling,” after the 
hive beard toom other sources; and he has “«® Phil!*.! 

been p ermitted to transcribe a whole senes of answered, Site seriously and coldly, that he had §? T ® g?®?* “ with Mr. Laurence 

lettm, revealing him as he moved among the no t the least inclination to accept such a proposal. Binyon s First Book of London Poems, and the 

humble fishing-folk of Lowestoft. A more And the girls? They received his refusal as ®eoond volume is promised by Mr. Bobert 

literary trouvaille is a new version of Fitzgerald’s coolly as a young m™ might do whose friend had Bridges. 

paraphrase of the speech of Paulus Aeuulius in not accepted an invitation to travel abroad with Mu. T •Ptsttru TTwwtw will nnMiab nnt 

the^y-fifthBoofof Livy. Though we have Mm. So* they all went off, shaking hands with JT i Dr 


distinction. The modest prioe justifies the 
name by which the series will be known— 
namely, “The Splendid Shilling,” after the 


mentioned Fitzgerald first, out of consideration the professor at the door.” 
far bis fame, it is right to state that Mr. The conspirators suooeeded at last in finding 
Groosne’s sketch of his own father is by no a student who was willing to marry Sonya 
nuaaa the less interesting portion of the book, upon her own terms. The story of her marriage 


shown to us, not so 


Mb. T. Fisheb Unwin will publish next 
week Two Seasons in Switzerland, by Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, illustrated from a series of 
photographs taken by Mr. 0. Williamson. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces for publication 


i of the book, upon her own terms. The story of her marriage »*• «wot otook aimouncesior puoncanon 
mnoh by the and of its sad dose is well worth the telling, next month The GlUmans of Highgate, by 
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fada of his life, as by the part that he played but exceeds the limits of our space. Sonya’s £:,, W ’ °. f 0ol ? n ^« 8 * 

as gmde, philosopher, and fnend to his nature was far too introspeotive and Th ® b°°. k wdl give much fresh 

parishioners. If a man may be judged by the self-oentred for her to be happy. Her sister, »“<>nnation oonoerauig Golendge s residence 
•tones he tells, then was Archdeacon Groome who was even more ohangeful in her moods and contain letters from 

one of the kindliest and shrewdest parsons that less intellectual, was also a victim of self- Colendge, with views and portraits which have 
everadmimstered a rural village. The pages analysis. Of Sonya, as well as of Anyuta, it not been published before, 
posmvely brutle with good things that we maybe said that she was “ disappointed of every- Messrs. Downey will publish immediately 


Coleridge, with views and portraits which have 
not been published before. 

Messrs. Downey will publish immediately 


bristle with good things that we maybe said that she was “ disappointed of every- Messrs. Downey will publish immediately 

noula like to transfer to our own columns; thing she had hoped for, unhappy in all her a Life of William Carleton, the Irish novelist, 
but spaoe prevents ns from attempting to give personal oircumstahoes, hampered in her career by Mr. David J. O’Donoghue. It is founded 
•?en a sample. One remark, however, we as an author, and cut off by inexorable death partly on an unfinished autobiography, now 
must not omit. The salt of humour, oombined in the flower of her age.” The Norwegian made publio for the first time; and it will be 
with tne free use of dialect, makes the Suffolk author, Jonas Lie, “ was the only person who illustrated from photographs, 
peasant of Groome appear quite a different understood Sonya fully,” At a literary dinner ... , . r 

arMtare from the Suffolk peasant of Crabbe. in Park, Jonaa Lie described the great mathe- ~ Bedway will publish for Mr. 
There ie eometbing of him, indeed, in Blome- matidan (who was present) as “ amisunder- ?• Dalla8 > ^. r A y m t l l ® e “* uln '? 8eMon - the 
**“’■ , ‘P» r mer’s B oy,” and yet more in the stood child who Belonged for tenderness.” donWe-t“t edition of The Tempest to 


“Awady” of Dr. Jessopp. Never were two CarlottaLe 
magazine articles expanded into a volume of work is bioi 
more sterling stuff; never was a volume more the word, i 
appropriately illuatrated. be Sonya’s ‘ 

Sonya Kovalevsky, A Biography. (Fisher to me.” 1 
Unwin.) This is a translation, by A. de of its own 


pn^hy m the ordinal meaning of «on. Opporite each p^e of the Drib 
ihetold Henrik IbSiat it would f? du0 ^ facsmule of toe text of the first 
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Ferulyelm and A. M. Olive Bayley (with a enamoured of a type which some tell us is . Th ® Te^-^at’ Oomposed by B. John (Kin, 
biographical note by lily Wolfltohn), of Sonya the woman of the future. ^ 

Kovalevsky’s biography by the late ‘ Anna (Oxford, 1660), follow the introduction. 

Osriotta Iieffler, Duchees of Cajenello. It also - Messes. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 

one fain* a translation from the Swedish of The khtwh a vn st/rura announce that the seoond and third volumes of 

Sisters Bajevsky, written in Eliasian by Sonya u the “ International Critical Commentary ” will 

Kovalevsky. The latter is purely autobio- The Cambridge University Press are about be published simultaneously in London and 
graphical, and gives an account of the author’s to issue a series of volumes dealing with geo- New York on September 14. The volumes are 
own life and of that of her sister, under the graphical and cognate aubjeots, under the The Epistle to the Romans, by Prof. W. Sanday 


NEWS. 


Osriotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajenello. It also - 

contains a translation from the Swedish of The nnrirft a ton Mirnra 

Sisters Bajevsky, written in Bussian by Sonya AND NEWS. 

Kovalevsky. The latter is purely antobio- The Cambridge University Press are about 
graphi c al , and gives an account of the author’s to issue a series of volumes dealing with geo¬ 
own life and of that of her sister, under the graphical and cognate subjeots, under the 


fictitious name of Bajevsky. A notice of Vera I general editorship of Dr. F. H, H. Guillemard. and the Bev. A. C. Headlam, All Souls College, 
Bavantzova —Scmya Kovalevsky’s notable novel The series will be commenced by Prof. A. H. Oxford, and Judges, by Prof. G. F. Moore, 
—has already appeared in the Academy. The Keane with a work on Ethnology, whioh is of Andover, Mass., U.S. A, The rapid Bale of 
chief interest of the present book attaches to the already in the press. This will be shortly Canon Driver’s Deuteronomy, though issued at 
new biographical information it gives about the followed by a volume upon The Geographical the beginning of the dull season, shows that 
late lady professor of higher mathematios at Distribution of Mammals, byMr. B. Lyddekker; the new series is welcomed to this country, 
the University of Stockholm. Stepniak has the Bev. H. F. Tozer will write upon The w„ a « Pa -VT. & B. Chambers mwiminnn a 
told ns something inhis introduction to Vera History of Ancient Geography; and other volumes of their well-known Encyclopaedia, in 

Bavantzova, but the Duchess of Cajenello tells will be The Renaissance Period of Geographical monthly volumes, of whioh the first volume 
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1579-80, supplemented by documents procured Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in October. The biology 


will be published on November 1. The ten 1579-80, supplemented by documents procured 
volumes of this new edition originally appeared from the arohives at Madrid. _ Another of the 
between March, 1888, and February, 1893, at society’s volumes, under the joint care of Mr. 
the rate of two volumes annually. C. A. Gosoh and Mr. Miller Christy, dealiiig 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will with the Arotio 
publish shortly a book, entitled The New James Hallism 

Kingdom, by Mr. F. Reginald Stratham. It i 'a commencementhM^en 

is a sketch of State Soriiliam, as it might be made witii ttep«nbng of Dr. Robert Brown s 
evolved by allowing a little further scope to ° f the Travels of ^ Afncanus. 

principles already accepted and at work. It Ms. John Grant, of Edinburgh, has in 

aims at being practical rather than dootrinaire, the press, for issue in October, a revised edition __... m „„ __ 

adopting the state rather than the family or 0 f the Rev. 8. Baring Gould's Curiosities of fliugtrative, allegorically and deoora- 

the individual as the unit of social existence. Olden Times, with the addition of several new t j ve iy 0 f au tumn subjects. 

There will be special chapters on “ The Position ohapters by the author. J ^ nr 

of Women ” and “ The Place of Religion.” Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. announce ' ’ “ 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of Hull, a fourth edition of Mr. Hilton Hill’s His 

are preparing to add to their series of topo- Egyptian Wife. In order to satisfy the desire 

graphical and archaeological volumes a new 0 f American readers, the author has altered the 

work, to be entitled Byegone Cheshire. It will ending of the story, and has made his heroine 

deal with the history of the county and its decline her noble but vacuous lover, 
ancient capital, together with their bio- A 0EANT of £2 00 from the Royal Bounty 
graphical associations, their manners and pQnd ^ hem made to the Eev. George 
customs in past days their folk-lore, and other B kg author of Induttry and Property, &o. 

incidental topics. The book will be the joint ’ ". . _.._ 

production of a number of writers, under the The fint general meeting of the Library 
editorship of Mr. William Andrews. Assistants’ Association was held on Wednesday, 

. M ~ September 4, at 20, Hanover-square. Mr. F. 

A translation from the Greek of Porphyry s Eberts, 0 f St. George’s, Hanover- 

letter to his wife Marcella, by Mim Alice ^ p u blio Library, was appointed hon. 

Zimmern, with _a preface by Dr. R. Garnett, !£, retarv ^ the olace of Mr. W. W. Fortune, 


Another of the | and sociology of autumn will be dealt with 
respectively by Mr. J. Arthur Thomson and 
Prof. Patrick Geddee; fiction will be 
represented by Fiona Macleod and Sir George 
Douglas; and poetry by Sir Noel Paton, Mr. 
S. R. Crockett, and Mr. William Sharp. There 
will also be a paper by M. Elisee Reclua, 
entitled “ La Cite du Bon-Acoord,” and a 


made with the printing of Dr. Robert Brown’s will also be a paper by M. Elisee Reclua, 
edition of the Travels of Leo Africanus. entitled “ La Cite du Bon-Accord, and a 

_ , , . translation of M. van Lerbergtw s dramatic 

.v MH 'interlude, “Lea Flaireure.” ..The number of 


fall-page drawings will be thirteen, for the 


Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. announce The October number of the Young Woman, 
a fourth edition of Mr. Hilton Hill’s His which commences a new volume, will contain 
Egyptian Wife. In order to satisfy the desire *? 1 character - sketch of Mrs. 

of American readers, the author has altered the Humphry Ward, three complete stonesi by 


will be published in the autumn by Mr. George 
Red way. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes ft Co. will publish 
very shortly a posthumous novel by the late 


A grant of £200 from the Royal Bounty Dr j ame8 Denney, Mrs. Bsler, Dr. Gordon 
Fond has been made to the Rev. George gables, Ao. The list of writers for the new 
Brooks, author of Industry and Property, &o. includes Dean Farrar, L. B. Walford, 

The first general meeting of the Library Jane Barlow, Katharine S. Maoquoid, Fergus 
Assistants’ Association was held on Wednesday, Mackenzie, Katharine Tynan, Mary Dickens, 
September 4, at 20, Hanover-square. Mr. F. L. T. Meade, Dr. John Hunter, Douglas Sladeo, 
Meaden Roberts, of St. George’s, Hanover- Dr. R. F. Horton, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Agnes 
square Public Library, was appointed hon. Giberne, J. Ashcroft Noble, Ac. In future the 
secretary in the {dace of Mr. W. W. Fortune, Young Woman is to be issued by Messrs. Horace 
who has retired on leaving the profession. The Marshall_ & Son at Temple House, Temple- 


chairman, Mr. Peddie, opened a discussion on avenue, E.C. 


the aims, objects, and policy of the Associa¬ 
tion. Another meeting of the Association will 


Mrs. J. K. Spender, entitled The Wooing of be held on Wednesday next, at the Battersea 
Doris. like a great deal of Mrs. Spender’s Public library, Lavender-hill, at whioh Mr. 
work, it is a tale of simple domestic life: the Frank Campbell, of the British Museum, has 


scene is laid mainly abroad, and the plot deals 
with complicated money problems. 

The eleventh number of “The Autonym 
Library,’’ to be published next week by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, will be Molly Darling, by Mrs. 
Hungerford. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will shortly 
publish a series of sketohes in light and shade, 


promised to read a paper on “ The Education 
of a librarian.’’ 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have now added 
Westward Ho ! to their pocket edition of Charles 
Kingsley's works. It appears that the book was 
first published in 1855, in three volumes, at 
the customary price of a guinea and a half. It 
was not until two years later that it appeared 


publish a senes ot sxerones in ugm anu «anu«, ““““ *— 7 , *77“”,' 

by Mr. Fred. W. Waithman, entitled Indolent in a single volume, at 7s. fid., but the popular 

demand does not seem to have begun before 
J!T _ ' o „ . 1871. Since then, no year has passed without 

Mr. T. W. Speight, author of “ The Mystery _. nrint . T he handsome Eversley edition 1 


of Heron Dyke,” has completed a new work, 
entitled The Heart of a Mystery, which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, 
with illustrations by Miller Smith. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. announce for 


1871. Since then, no year has passed without 
a reprint. The handsome Eversley edition 
appeared in 1881; the cheap edition (at 3s. fid.) 
in 1888; the sixpenny edition (which was so 
great a success) in 1889. So far as we know, 
no artist has hitherto attempted to illustrate 
Westward Ho! readily as it would lend itself 

. «s>_ ir_ill_ 


publication in October The Adventures of Two to such a purpose. But Messrs. Macmillan 
Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg, illustrated in announce for this winter an Edition de luxe, in 
colours from drawings by Miss Florence K. two volumes, extra crown ootavo, with drawings 
Upton, with words by Miss Bertha Upton. by Mr. Charles E. Brock, who illustrated 

The two next volumes in the “ Scott Gulliver’s Travels last year. 

library ” will be: The Complete Angler, with a — ■ .— 

biographical introduction by Mr. Charles Hill TRE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

^derWriset by ^Sen«wd°Patridc Maxwell, with The forthcoming number ol tlie « 
an analysis of the play and explanatory notes. ~b?Sir 

The Religious Tract Society announce a wmiam nower . .. The Outlook for Ireland,” 
volume of Personal Reminwoenoes of Spurgeon, . the Earl of ; « The Evolution of the 

by the Rev. William Williams, of Upton B i„ e jacket,” by Admiral Oolomb; and » Petty 
Chapel, Lambeth. Tyrants of America,” by Max O’BdU. 

Mbssm. Jarrold & Sons annomroe for a hew serial story by Miss DougaU, entitled 
early publication m their “ Sable and White „ The ^<1™™ 0 f a Day,” will be commenced 
series a new book, entitled Four-footedand in the October number of Temple Bar. 

Feathered Friends, by Allyn Molloy, illustrated „ , , . 

by J. A. Shepherd, whose “Zigzag Sketches from Beginning with the October number, the 

the Zoo ” have delighted tiie readers of the Library proposes to publish a senes of bio- 
Strand Magazine. The same publishers have graphies, with portraits of the Sundersi nd 
also in the press a new edition of Curtis Yorke’s Were of the Library Association of the United 
story, The Wild Ruthvens, illustrated by Miss Kingdom. The first of the senes wiU Mr. I 
E. F. Manning. E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s L branan, whos. 

“ I */\ Vinlrl on in fflrnAhrwift ccnfflrannA O 


Kingdom. The first of the senes will be Mr. B ^ ghtmBn> vo l. i. 
E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley s Librarian, whose Domini Nostri Iesu 


With the October number of the Ecclesiastical 
Gazette there will be issued the first map of 
“ Cation's Diocesan Atlas of the English 
Church ” dealing with the diocese of Canter¬ 
bury. __ 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON A BRASS SUNDIAL. 

(Dated 1679.) 

You have marked the passing boon. 

Upwards of three hundred years ; 

Bat there Is never a sign nor a trace 
Of all yon have seen and known; 

Never a glimpse in your face 

Of the gladness, the joy, and the tears. 

That have past in three hundred years. 

You were only to oount the hours. 

Not the sorrows and woes of men, 

The hopes that were crashed and blighted ; 

The deeds that still live in story. 

The lives that were love-united, 

For love, alike now as then, 

Is the mightiest power amongst men. 

Time, whioh destroys so much, 

Whose servant and slave you are. 

Who holds the world in his grasp, 

And who slayeth all men at but— , 

For none may escape his clasp— 

On love leaves never a soar ; 

He is powerless to hurt and mar. 

For Time is of this world only, 

And though he doth all things slay, 

Yet for us remaineth a distant shore. 

Where he shall he powerless to harm us, 

Where love is triumphant for evermore. 

And doubt and distrust are passed away. 

And that which was faithful will ever stay. 

_ F. P. 

, THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

the clarendon press announcements. 

[ Theology. — ‘ 1 Liturgies, Eastern and Western." 
by C. E. Hammond, new edition by F. E. 


Brightman, vol. i.; “ Nouum Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum 


£j, mmilllll lf. -- -- 1 ' , ~ . . B I ASUUJIUI Itwwi AW»u vsusow --» ---- 

Thb H^Iuyt Society will iwoe Immediately SST l' S2E 
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on the L ex i oon of Qoeenius, as translated by 

E. Robinson, edited by Francis Brown, 8. A 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs, part. v.; “ACon¬ 
cordance to the Septuagint, ’ ’ by the late Edwin 
Hatch and H. A. Bedpath, part v.; “ The 
Pashito Version of the Gospels,” edited by 
G. H. Gwilliam, part h; “The Memphitio 
Vernon of the Hew Testament,” edited by G. 
Horner ; “ Collatio Codiois Onretoniaai (Mas. 
Brit. Add. 14,457) cam Codice Lewisiano 
rescrip to Bvangriioram,” anctore Alberto 
Bonos; “ Latin Versions of the Canons of the 
Greek Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Cen¬ 
turies," by C. H. Tuner; “Sanoti Irenaei 
Novum Testamentnm,” edited by W. Sanday; 
“The Slavonic Version of the Book of Enooh,” 
edited by R. H. Charles; “ Stadia Biblioa et 
Bodesiaatica,’’ series iv., edited by W. Sanday; 
“Legenda Angliae,” edited by C. Horstmann, 
2 vole.; “ Old Testament History for Junior 
Classes,” by T. H. Stokoe. 

Greek and Latin .—“The Revenue Laws of 
Ptolensy Philadelphia,” edited from the Papyri 
by B. P. Grenfell; “A History of Greek 
Religion.” by L. R. Parnell, vol. L; 
“ Euripides—Ion,” edited by C. 8. Jerram ; 

1 Horace, ” a miniature text, edited by B. C. 
Wickham; “Ovid — Heroides,” edited by 
Arthur Palmer; “Lectures and Essays by tbe 
late Prof. Nettleship,” second series, edited by 

F. J. Haverfirid, with a memoir by Mrs. 
Nettleship; “ A Short Historical Grammar of 
the Latin Language,” by W. M. Lindsay. 

Oriental. — “Thesaurus Syriaous,” edidit 
S. Payne Smith, faso. x; “An Abridged 
Syriac Lexicon,” by Miss J. Payne Smith; “ A 
Catalogue of the Turkish, HindhsUni, and 
Pushtu MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by H. 
Elbe, part ii.; “A Catalogue of the Armenian 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by Dr. 8. 
Barosiian; “A First Catechism of die Tamil 
language,” by G. U. Pope; “A Reoord of 
the Buddhist Practices in India and tbe Malay 
Archipelago (a.d. 671-695),” by I-Tsing, trans¬ 
lated and edited by J. Takaknsu. 

General Literature and Modem Languaget .— 
Sr Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” edited by J. H. 
Lupton; “Studies in Dante,” by E. Moore; 
“A Treatise on Maiolica, with a Catalogue of 
the Portaum Collection in the Ashmoleaa 
Museum,” by C. Drury E. Portaum, D.C.L.; 
“A Summary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS.,” 
by F. Madan, vol. iv.; " Higher Gymnastics,” 
by V. Madaren; “Shut German Plavs for 
R^mg a nd Aoting,” edited by E. S. 
Bochheim. 

History, Biography, Law, Ac. —“ History of 
the Hew World called America,” by E. J. 
Payne, vol. ii.; “ The Universitiee of the 
Middle Ages,” by Hastings Raahdall, 2 vol*.; 
“Burnet’s History of My Own Time,” new 
edition, by Osmund Airy, vols. L and ii; 
“Selections from the Whitefoord Papers,” 
edited by W. A. S. Hewins ; “The Landn&ma- 
Boc,” edited by tbe late G. Vigffisson and F. 
York Powell; “History of Agriculture and 
Prices,” by the late J. E. Thorold Rogers, vols. 
ril sod viil; “ Baedae Historia Eoolesiastioa,” 
•dated, with in trod notions and notes, by C. 
Plummer; “ Catalogue of the Btwlinson MSS. 
(D) in the Bodleian Library,” by W. D. 
Massy, part ii. 

The English Language and Literature .— 
“Boeworth’s Anglo-Saxon Diolionary,” part 
iv., section 2, edited by T. N. Toller; “ A New 
English Dictionary, Founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,” portions of D, edited by James A. H. 
Murray, end of F, edited by H. Bradley; 
“ Works Attributed to Chanoer,” edited by 
W. W. Skeat 

Philosophy, Mathematics, Physical Science, 
Me.—“British Moralists of the Eighteenth 
Century,” edited by L A. Sriby-Bigge, 2 vols.; 
“Index Ke wen sis,” oompiled at the expense 


of the late Charles Darwin, under the direction 
of Sir Joseph D. Hooker, by B. Daydon 
Jaokson, in 2 vols.; “ An Introduotion to the 
Algebra of Quantioe,” by E. B. Elliott. 

Sacred Book* of the East. —Vol. xxxviii., 
“ Ved&nta-SAtras,” translated by G. Thibaut, 
part ii .; vol. xlii., “ Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda,” translated by M. Bloomfield; vol. 
xlvl, “Vedic Hymns,” translated by F. Max 
Muller, part ii. 

Anecdota Oxonietuia. — Firdausi’s * 1 Yftsuf 
and ZalikhA,” edited by H. Ethe; “ K&nva 
Satapatha BrAhmana,” edited by J. Eggeling; 
"The MantrapAtha,” edited by M. Winternitz ; 
“ Mediaeval Jewish Chronides,” edited by Ad. 
Heubaner, part ii.; “ The Letters of Abu i’Ala 
El Ma’arri,” edited by D. S. Margoliouth; 
“ Farther Fragments of tbe Palestinian Ver¬ 
sion,” by G. H, Gwilliam ; “ English Charters 
and Deeds reoently acquired by the Bodleian 
Library,” edited by A. S. Napier and W. H. 
Stevenson; Bale’s “Index Britanniae Scrip- 
torum,” edited by R. L. Poole. 


MESSES, A. & O. BLACK’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Julian Home, a Tale of College Life,” by 
Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, fourteenth edition, 
with 10 full-page illustrations by Stanley 
Berkeley; “ A Dictionary of Birds,” by Prof. 
Alfred Newton, of Cambridge, in 1 vol., also in 
4 parts; “Artistic and Soientifio Taxidermy 
ana Modelling,” a manual of instruction in 
the preliminary and final stages of preserving 
and reproducing the oorreot form of natural 
objeots, including a chapter on tbe modelling 
of foliage, and having especial reference to 
the requirements of museums, by Montagu 
Browne, curator of tbe Leicester Museum; 
“ Zoology,” by Prof. E. Bay Lankeeter, in 3 
vols.; “ John Knox, a Biography,” by P. Hume 
Brown, with plate frontispieoe and other 
illustrations, in 2 vols.; “The Prophets of 
Israel and their Place in History, to the Close 
of the Eighth Century b.o.,” by the late W. 
Robertson Smith, new edition, with intro¬ 
duction by Prof. Cheyne; “Text-Book of 
General Pathology and Pathological Anatomy,” 
by Prof. Richard Thoma, translated by Dr. 
Alexander Bruce, of Edinburgh, in 2 vols., 
with 426 illustrations; “ Introduotion to the 
Study of Fungi,” by Dr. M. C. Cooke, illus¬ 
trated; “ Dynamics," by Prof. Tait, of Edin¬ 
burgh ; “ A Plea for a Simpler Life,” by Dr. 
George S. Keith; “Money and Monetary 
Problems,” by Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, of 
Edinburgh, third edition; “ Dated Book Plates 
(Ex Libris),” by Walter Hamilton, with a 
treatise on their origin and development, in 3 
parts, illustrated, or in 1 vol.; “Milk: its 
Nature and Composition,” by Dr. C. M. 
Aikman, illustrated; “Blaok’s General Atlas 
of the World,” new and enlarged edition, with 
26 additional maps of the North Amerioan 
States. 

Guide Books. —“ O’Shea’s Guide to Spain,” 
edited by John Lomas and revised by him during 
a visit to the Peninsula this year, tenth edition, 
with maps and plans; “ Constantinople,” by 
Demetrius Coufopoulos, illustrated with plans 
of Constantinople and Pera, and a ohart of the 
Bosphorus; “ Brighton,” by George Augustus 
Sala. 

Novels. —“Morton Verlost,” by Marguerite 
Bryant; “A Modem Crusader,” by Sophie 
F. F. Veitoh; “Tbe Veil of Liberty,” by 
Peronne; “Tbe Unwritten Law,” by Blanohe 
Loftua-Tottenham; “An Isle iu the Water,” 
by Katherine Tynan; “ Dr. Qoantrill’s Experi¬ 
ment,” by T. Inglis; “John Darker,” by 
Aubrey Lee, new edition; “Paste Restante,” 
by 0. Y. Hargreaves, new edition. 

The Guild Library, edited by Prof. 
Charteris, of Edinburgh, and the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
M'Olymont, of Aberdeen—“ Religions of the 


World,” by Frinoipal Grant, of Queen’s Univer¬ 
sity, Canada; “Manual of Christian Bvidenees,” 
by Principal Stewart, of St. A nd ssss*: “ Vhe 
Old Testament and its Contents,” by Poof. 
Robertson, of Glasgow; “ Tbe New Testament 
and its Writers,” by the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
M’Olymont, of Aberdeen; “ Landmarks of 
Church History,” by Prof. Cowan, of 
Aberdeen. 


THE S.F.O.K. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Sidelights on Church History — “ The 
Divisions of Christendom from the Earliest 
Times to the Sixteenth Century,” by 0. H. 
Turner; “ The Divisions of Christendom from 
the Sixteenth Century to the Present Day,” by 
J. Bass Mullinger; “ Monastidsm,” by tbe 
Rev. F. C. Woodhouse. Diooesan Histories— 
“ Chester,” by tbe Rev. Dr. Morris; “ Lincoln,” 
by Archdeacon Ferry; “Rochester,” by the 
Rev. A. J. Pearmsn. The Romance of Soienee: 
“ Tbe Splash of a Drop,” by Prof. Worthington, 
with numerous diagrams; “ The Work of the 
Spectroscope,” by Dr. Huggins; “Time,” by 
Prof. Boys. Manuals of Saienoa—“Physio¬ 
logy,” by Prof. Maoalister. “ Ancient History, 
from the Monuments: Babylonia,” by Prof. 
Sayoe, a new edition, edited and brought up to 
date; “Eoce Homo, Bcoe Bex; Pagee from 
the Story of the Moral Conquests of 
Christianity,” by Mrs. Bundle Charles; 
“ Patriarchal Palestine,” by Prof. Sayoe; 
“ Ohuroh History in Queen Victoria’s Reign,” 
by the Rev. Montague Fowler; “A First 
Book on Worship, by Canon Gamier; 
“Favourite Hymns and their Writers,” by 
the late Canon Ellerton, with portrait* ; 
Notes for Addresses at Mothers’ Meetings— 
“ On the Sacraments,” “ Rites of tbe Church,’’ 
“ Church Seasons,” &o., by Mr*. Haslehnrst. 
“ In tbe Lesuto,” a sketch of African Mission 
life, by Canon Widdioombe, illustrated; 
“ Simple Methods for Detecting Food Adul¬ 
teration,” by J. A. Bower, with diagrams; 
“ Gosse’s Evenings at the Mioroeoope, ,r a new 
edition, revised by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bril; 
“ Iceberg, Prairie and Peak; Some Gleanings 
from an Emigrant Chaplain’s Log,” by the Rev. 
Alexander A. Boddy; “ The Zoo,” voL iv., by 
the Rev. T. Wood, with oolonred illustrations; 
“ Opposite Neighbours and Other Stories,” by 
Mrs. Molesworth, with oolonred illustrations; 
“Randolph Caldecott’s Painting Book”; 
“ Uniform Edition of Mrs. Ewing’s Works,” 
vols. ix. and x.; “ The Work of the Church m 
Suburban and Residential Parishes,” by the 
Rev. W. E. Chadwick; “ Spiritual Life in its 
Earlier Stages,” five Lent lectures by Arch¬ 
deacon Wynne; “ The Laying on of Hands,” 
by the Rev. Alexander A. Boddy; “ A Memoir 
of Christina G. Rossetti,” with portrait, by 
Ellen A. Proctor; “ The Parish Priest of the 
Town,” by Bishop Gott, new and revised edi¬ 
tion. 

MESSES. A. D. INNE8 & OO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“A Naturalist in Mid-Africa,” by G. F. 
Scott Elliot, being an aooonnt of a journey to 
the Mountains of the Moon and Tanganyika, 
with numerous illustrations from photographs 
and sketches by the author; “ Origines 
Judaioae,” by tbe Rev. W. F. Cobb, being an 
inquiry into heathen faiths a* affecting the 
birth and growth of Judaism; “In the 
National Gallery,” the Italian Schools from 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries, by 
Cosmo Monkhouse, illustrated with numerous 
examples specially prepared for this work. 

Novels. —“ A Set of Rogues: namely, Chris¬ 
topher Sutton, John Dawson, the Sefior dan 
Sanchez del Castillo de Castelana, and Moll 
Dawson, their Wicked Conspiracy and a True 
Aooonnt of their Travels and Adventures,” 
by Frank Barrett, with illustrations by Sydney 
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Cowell; “The Benegade,” being a novel 
dealing ohiefly with the career of Paul Jones, 
by Jamea Chalmers, with illustrations by John 
Williamson; “Mistress Dorothy Marvin; a 
Tale of the Seventeenth Century, being 
Exoerpta from the Memoirs of Sir Edward 
Armstrong, Baronet, of Copeland Hall, 
in the County of Somerset,’’ by J. C. 
Snaith, with illustrations by Sydney Cowell; 
“ Lost Chords,” being Some Emotions without 
Morals, by Arthur Biokett; “For Love of 
Prue," by Leslie Keith; “ The Wooing of 
Doris,*’ by the late Mrs. J. K. Spender; new 
editions—“ Half a Hero,” by Anthony Hope; 
“ Winifred Mount,” by Biohard Price; “ Lot 
13,” by Dorothea Gerard ; “ Two in the Bush 
and others Elsewhere,” by F. Frankfort Moore. 

Christmas Books. —“My Honey,” by the 
author of “Tip Cat,” with illustrations by 
Sydney Cowell; “ A Captain of Five,” by 
'Mary H. Debenham, with illustrations by Miss 
G. D. Hammond. 


Messrs. henry & co’a ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The collected works of Friedrich Nietzsohe, 
VoL L, “ The Twilight of the Idols," trans¬ 
lated by Thomas Common.; “ Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck: His Life and Work,” by Jules 
Gniffery, with nineteen etchings, from paintings 
now etohed for the first time, eight helio¬ 
gravures, and upwards of one hundred illus¬ 
trations in. the text; “ The History of Modem 
Painting,” by Biohard Muther, Professor of 
Art History at Breslau University, vols. i. and 
ii,; “The Pageant: a Christmas Book,” edited 
by J. W. Gleeson White and C. H. Shannon; 
“ Stories from the Bible," by E. T. Farrar, 
with an introductory chapter by Dean Farrar; 
“My First Voyage,” by Alphonse Daudet and 
B. B. Sherard; “Susannah,” bv Mary E. 
Mann; “Booonnoc,” by Herbert Vivian; “A 
Question of Instinct,” by Morley Boberts; 
“ The Tyrants of Kool Sim,” by J. MacLaren 
Cobban; “ There was once a Prince,” by. Mary 
E. Mann; “ The Offspring of Adolphus,” by 
Max'Beerbohm; “The Imagination of their 
Hearts,” by MiohaelDure; “The Housewife's 
Beferee,” by Mrs. H. de Satis. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Dabhutbtss, James, criUqua et politique. Peril: CUmasn 
L try. 8b. 50. 

Bospib, A. Gieehmiedete Gitttr A XVI. - XVIL Jehrh 
aui SnideateehlanA MQachea: Albert. 80 M. 
Sobv4K80\v, A. Maeaeefo-BtuUcn. 1. IJg. KumI: Filter. 
SOK. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Z*nv, A. IereeliUeohe u. jUdiaohe Gesehlohta. Beurtritang 
der SahrifC t. J. WtUnauaen 1ESL GUteteliih: Bertela- 
mum. 1M. 80. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

Bmtholz, B. Uricundee, Briefe n. A clenitUoke zar 
Geeehiohte der BeUgtruug der Btadt Billon don), die 
Bchweden in den J. 1S4S a. 1646. BiUan: Wlnlker. IE 
BaaiAST, 8. Der II arcing, r Benctnhanfc u. die Holton* der 
bediohten FUirten. Beltiafe ant Geeeblohte dee Beuern- 
kriegeoUSS. WUrzbnrg: Htober. 1 II. SO. 

Fobokot. H. Jem Balne, cardinal d’Angen. (14111-1471). 
Bade 1 Bouillon. 7 fr. 

Fbabcotti,H. L’Antjdneladene le droitathdnien. Parle: 
Bouillon. Sir. 

Gistas, A. Die TeUfrage. Veraneh ibrer Geeeblehte n. 

Lozung. Bern: Wyia. 4K.SO. 

M*l»o»t, A. SaintCdaoire,drfqued’Ariee(60S5I8J. Parle: 
BOnlllon. 8 fr. 

Mar, A. Die Bibel d. Jjaephua, nntenneht f. Booh Y.-Y1I. 

der ArebSologia. Bead: Jaeger. IB.40. 
PmT.DoTiiu.is, Oh. Etude eur la Tie et la itVgne de Louie 
YHL (1187-1SS6). Parle: Bouillon. 16fr. 

Ubiuxdes, ggyptbehe, ana dan kSnlgl. Hnaeen an Berlin. 
KoBtiecbe n. arab. Uzkunden. 1 . BA L Hft. Berlin: 
Weidmann. S M. 40. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCB AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Draws, A. Die deuteehe Spekulatlon aeit Kent m. beeond. 
Rttekrieht auf dee Weaen dee Abaolnten u. die Penon- 
liehkaitGattee. EAneg. Leipaig: Pooh. ISM. 
Hiun, K. M. Zjgoplden-Studien n. Berlin: Fried- 
] Under. 9 ML 

Waisiun, A. Neua Gedanken zur Yenrbungmfrage. Kina 
Antwcet an Herbert Spenser. Jena: Flasher. 1 K. SO. 
Wma, G. D. B. Die megnethehe Dedination u. tbre 
simbnyee&ndenmgf.48Bcobabbtungeurter. Leipaig: 
8 X* 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Blozat G. de, Matdriaus pour eerrir 5 l'hietoire de la 2 tees 
bnddhiqoe Till. Faria: Bouillon. S fr. 60. 

Bbodt, H. Studies an den Diehtnngen Jahnda ha-Leri’a. 
L Uebtr die Ketia der Veregediehte. Berlin: Poppel- 
iir. S M. 

Clzoiiozt-Gazkiau, O. U n d e r d'anhtelrgie o ri e nt al*. 
Parle: Bouillon. 6fr. 

Cxusius, 0., ed Plutarch! de prOTerWia Alezenfrinorem 
liMlum oomm-ntariue. De prorerbila AUundrinornm 
llbelliinediti. Face.II. Leipaig: Teubner, 8E 
Gnoeie. lee, de Vienne, Toeebulalre B6to-Raman du XI® 
Bid de. p.p P. Karchot. Parle: Bouillon. S fr. 
LamcHUH, P. Katalog der Handaohilften der konigl. 
Blbllotbeh an Bamberg. 1. BA S. Abth. IL Lfg. 
(CEauikerhaadKbriften.T Bamberg: Buobner. 4H. 
Plicti Amphitrno, ed. L. Herat. Peru: Bouillon, tit. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BEARING OF TWO PASSAGES IN THE BOOK 

“ DE EXdDIO BRITANNIAE ” UPON IT8 

ASCRIPTION TO ST. GILDA8 OF RUYS (f554). 

Tottenham: August SO, 1895. 

1. “ Confovebatur namque ultionis juetae prae- 
cedentium scelerum causa de marl usque ad mare 
ignis orientalt sacrilegorum manu exaggerative et 
finitimas quaeque civitates agroeque populana non 
qulerit actenaus, donee cunctam paene exurens 
Insulae tuperfldem rubra occidentalem trucique 
oceanum lingua delamberet ” (Cap. xxIt., ed. 
Mommceu* p. 39). 

Until Aethelfrith of Northumbria took 
Chester, or Caer-Leon-ou-Dee, and ravaged 
Powys, it was not possible for any writer to 
assert that the fire of invasion “ heaped up by 
the eastern band of impious men” had swept 
across the face of the land from one sea to the 
other. The oaptnre of Chester and the 
slaughter of the monks of Bangor took place 
in A.D. 607. 

2. “ Magnifloavit Jgitur mieerioordiam suam 
nobiscom Deus .... darisaimos lompades sanc¬ 
torum martyrnm nobis accendit, quorum nunc 
oorporum eepulturae et pasaionum loca, *i non 
lugnbri dlvortlo bubarorum quam plurima ob 
soelera nostra dvibus adimerentur non minimum 
intuentium mentlbus ardorem dirinae caritatls in- 
cuterent: sanctum Albanum Verolamieneem, 
Aaron et Julittm Legionum urbls cives, 
ceteroeque, &c.” (dap. x., ed. Mommsen, p. 31). 

It is believed that these martyrs suffered 
during the Diocletian persecution; theplaoes 
of their martyrdom and of their burial are, un¬ 
questionably, at St. Alban’s and Caer-Leon- 
on-Uso respectively. At the time when the 
author of the work “De Exddio” wrote, the 
districts in which these places lay had already, 
he says, been taken away from the Britons by 
the incursion of the heathens. We have no 
indication of the date of the oaptnre of 
Verulamium, if the rather dubious one under 
the year 571, which relates to neighbouring 
towns in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
be exoepted. Prof. Mommsen dates the com¬ 
pilation of the works attributed to St. Gildas 
of Buys, shortly before a.d. 547. The assump¬ 
tions, however, whioh are oontained in this 
fixation must be regarded as very hazardous 
ones. 

Caer-Leon-on-Uso, the oity of Aaron and 
Julius, had not been approached even by the 
Saxons in A.D. 547. Cirencester, Bath, and 
Gloucester were not taken until thirty years after 
this date; while Caer-Leon-on-Uso was never 
taken by the Saxons at all, and remains Welsh 
unto this day. 

Hence there are two things rendered manifest 
by this assertion respecting the shrines of Aaron 
and Julius: (1) the writer was not Gildas, who 
spent a great many years of his life at different 
places in the neighbourhood of Oaer-Leon-on- 
Usc ; (2) nor yet was he an inhabitant of South 
Wales, because to euoh a one a mistake of this 
kind would be impossible. 


* Chronica Minna, Bate. It. v. Yl. viL; y«1. UL, 
taae. l, (Monument* Get maniac Historic*), BA Th. Momm¬ 
sen, 1894. 


The Confusion arose in this way: the author 
wrote about the martyrs of Caer-Leon-on-Uso 
with the fall of Caer-Leon-on-Dee in his mind, 
and, being led on by the thoughts of the 
loss of St. Alban's shrine at Verulamium and 
of Caer-Leon-on-Dee, ooupled Aaron and 
Julius with the latter Caer-Leon, and mis¬ 
takenly wrote that the oity whioh held their 
shrines, as well as that which held the shrine of 
St. Alban, had been taken away from the 
Britons. 

For these reasons the work, which is 
variously oalled “ De Exoidio Britanniae” and 
“ Historia Gildae,” must be assigned to a date 
considerably later than A.D. 607, 

A. Anscombk. 


THE NEGLECT OF ENGLISH IN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 

London: Sept 9,1886. 

It has long been a rankling sore in the minds of 
students and lovers of English that till lately 
no attention was ever given in our Grammar 
Schools to our native language, and that still 
the ruling tongue of the world is thought 
inferior to the dead languages, and quite 
unworthy of the systematic study given to 
them. The main cause was, and is, that masters 
can teach only what they have been tangbt; 
and as tbe Grammar School masters had never 
been taught their own language historically by 
their teachers, they in turn oould not teach it 
to their own pupils; and so they pooh-poohed 
the eubjeot, and said their boys knew enough 
English by nature. 

The misohief oame in early in Henry VIIL’s 
time; and I have just hit on an amusing 
instance of it in the Statutes of Bruton Grammar 
School in 1519. These say that the 

“ mala ter shall not teohe his scalers song, nor other 
petite lerninge, as the Crosse Havre, redyng of the 
Mateyns, or of the Psalter, or such other small 
thyngs, nether redyng of Engliuh, butt such as shall 
oonoerae lernynge of gramer—For the Founders 
of the said scole intend, with cur lordes mercy, 
only to have the grammer of Latyn tongue so 
sufficiently taught, that the coolers, of the same 
piofltyng and provyng, shall In tyme to come 
forever be, after their capacities, perflght Istjn 
men ” (Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, ill., 
245). 

Add Greek, and the Bruton Statutes still 
represent the chief aim of many Grammar 
Schools and some Universities. English is only 
valued as a way to Classics. 

The “sufficient and able Soolemaeter, prest 
or seouler,” of Bruton School was to be paid 
ton pounds a year, and have a house; and he 
was to teach all comers freely, without fee, 
though he might take a present from a parent. 
The paragraphs before the one quoted above 
are: 

“ And the said Soolemaster shall techs his solders 
Gramer [that is, Latin] after the gode news Fourme 
uaed in Magdalene Oollege in Oxford, or in tbe 
Scoole at Powles in London,* or after such gode 
fourme as for the tyme shall be most used. Also 
the said maister, for the tyme bevng shall freely 
teche all such scolars of men-children as to hym 
shall resorto for lernyng, and none other. In¬ 
differently, alter their capacities, as well as the pooro 
mannas child as the riche, nothyng exigyng of any 
of them, nor of the Frenaes of any of theym, for 
his labours, but if any reward be freely and 
liberally offerd unto the same Soolem aster, it shall 
be lawfull for hym to take tbe same.” 

An after paragraph is: 

“ And it is ordeigned that the said Scolem aster 
shall be alway discrete in correction of his soolera : 
and in especiall that he shall not sttyke any of hia 


* Oolet’s re-foundation and extension of the old 
Cathedral Grammar School—as Mr. Leach baa 
shown—to which Chaucer and other early London 
worthies no doubt went. 
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. kqu obe dfci e t , npoav tke hedde Be on the 
with imho no with palmar.” 


When dull we have a school to make 
“parfightEngUmh men,” without any “other 
petite wnynge aa Latyn ** and Greek, save as 
a help to English ? V. J. Puhnivall. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BHEAPBUM 
AT ALEXANDRIA. 

Bwhatn: 7, 1885. 

▲ point is rais e d in the current number 
(July) of the Quarterly Review (p. 242) with 
regard to the destruction of the Serapeum 
whioh is perhaps worth examining. The pas 
sage in question is this; 

“Thelibrary to whioh Gibbon refers was in the 
Berapenm; ana the Serapeum, though it included 
the temple, was the generic [tw>] name for a large 
group of buildings, luce the Kremlin in Moscow 
It was the temple only, and not the Serapeum, 
that was destroyed by order at Theodosius, and 
the library was not in the temple.” 

In saying that it was the temple only, and not 
the Sor»i!flum, that was destroyed, the reviewer 
follows Smith’s note on Gibbon, oh. xxviii. 
[joL iiL, p. 419). Nevertheless, although the 
Berapeum was probably not levelled with the 
ground, it is almost certain that it was dis¬ 
mantled and its library destroyed. 

The earliest and best authority on the 
matter is Socrates .(77.2?. v. 16). the pupil at 
Constantinople of two learned Greeks, Hella- 
dins and Ammonius, who had fled from 
Alexandria in oonaeqnenoe of the tumults 
whioh accompanied the destruction of the idol 
temples. He states expressly that Theophilus, 
the Bishop of Alexandria, overthrew the 
Serapeum (nr«r rb tapmutr). Ti iapartio* 
must, I suppose, be understood in its usual sense 
—that is, for the “ large group of buildings,' 
indnding the nAt or temple proper. The word 
does not of necessity imply that not 
one stone was left upon another: it seems here 
rathpr to refer to the injury end devastation 
which followed upon the inrush of a large body 
of enemies. For it must be borne in mmd that 
the Serapeum had stood a siege; and it was 
scarcely to be expected that a Christian multi- 
tads, excited by hearing of the cruelties prac¬ 
tised tor the pagans upon their captives (Soso- 
men H.E. vii. 15), would spare the oontents 
at the pagan Wildisgs when they obtained 
admission. Soaomen also speaks of the taking 
of the Berapeum (ri x<p4irt*a> iit 4a«*), notof the 
•mk only. Some twenty years after this sack¬ 
ing of tiie Serapeum, Oroeius (Hid. vi. 15, 32) 
tells ns that he himself saw in temples at 
Alexandria tiie empty oases whenoe the books 
had been taken “by our own people [».«. 
Christians] in our own times.” Aa we know 
from Soarates how the Serapeum had been 
treated,.it cen hardly be doubted that its 
library was one of those where Orosius saw 
nothing but empty shelves. In any ease, the 
testimony of tiie Christian Orosius is express: 
that in more than one temple in Alexandria he 
saw bookshelves whence the books had been 
removed by Christiana. I oonfets that when I 
look at the state at feeling in Alexandria at the 
time, I think the destruction of pagan books, 
as well as pagan symbols, extremely natural. 

I may note in passing that the word “ temp- 
hun,” which Orosius uses, designates the whole 
of a sacred precinct, not merely the building 
which oontamed the statue of the god. 

S. Cheetham. 
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EXTBA-OANONICAL QUOTATIONS FROM LUKE, 

“Tkxte und Untbesuchcnobn."— Ameer - 
canonitehe ParelleUexte zu Luca*. By A, 
Beach. (Leipzig: Heinriohi.) 

In the volume before ns we have a gigantic 
collection of patristic texts quoted from, or 
analogous to, Luke. In a previous volume 
of the same series a similar service was 
rendered to Matthew and Mark. And in the 
first volume were comprised those patristic 
texts which connected themselves with 
apocryphal gospels, or possibly belonged to 
the cycle of oral tradition. The number of 
texts collated cannot fall far short of 5000 
and the predominant feeling of every gospel 
oritio must be one of gratitude to Dr. Beech, 
and admiration at the patient labour whioh 
his book exhibits. If the patron saint of 
textual oriticism, the author of the Hexapla, 
were to come back to earth, it is surely in 
German universities that he would recog 
nise his spiritual progeny. 

These three volumes—for it is impossible 
to consider them separately—evidently grew 
oat of a much humbler undertaking: and to 
this fact may be attributed the extreme 
perversity of the arrangement. Dr. Besoh 
began by collecting the sayings of Christ 
which he believed to have been handed 
down by oral tradition. Further research 
provided him with supplementary sayings 
which overweighted his original material. 
Then, he thought well to append frag 
meats from apocryphal gospels. Finally, 
realising that he had got hold of the fringe 
of a muoh larger subject, he prepared the 
parallel texts. The result of all this is 
chaotic. Only the firat volume is provided 
with an index. And, as a role, it is quite 
impossible to guess under what heading any 
particular text will appear. Between the 
passages grouped under one heading and 
those grouped under another, there is no 
general difference; and if Dr. Besoh were 
asked to justify his classifications he could 
only reply, “These are the generations of 
my book." 

Many passages are included whioh oloser 
scrutiny would have shown to be derived 
entirely from the Old Testament. This, 
however, is a fault in the right direction. 
It was well to oast the net widely. But 
there is more serious ground for complaint 
in the number and importance of Dr. Beech’s 
omissions. He passes over additions in the 
Diateesaron, “ I say unto you that many 
came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and a greater than 
Solomon is here” (Sievers, p. 80); “ And 
He went out of the city to Bethany. And 
many knowing the place came to Him, and 
He weloomed them, and them that had need 
of healing He healed " (Ciasoa, p. 57); 
also the faot, not without consequence in 
mediaeval art, that, according to Tatian’s 
text of the Fourth Gospel, it was not the 
Magdalene but the Virgin to whom Christ 
appeared as a gardener (Moeeinger, pp. 29, 
54, 269, 270). It is not notioed that accord¬ 
ing to Ephraem the warning “ more toler¬ 
able for Sodom" is addressed to Jerutdlem 
(Moeeinger, p. 230); that according to 
ms, as in the Nazarene Gospel, it 
,e Spirit, not the Father, who speaks at 


the baptism (Be Anteehruto xi.); that ihe 
statement of Papias about the wonderful 
vintage of the millennium is paralleled 
in the Bevelaturns of Paul and John 
(Tiaohendorf Apocalyptei, pp. 51, 73); that 
by Alexander of Alexandria the sea is re- 

E nted as shaken at the ernrifixioti 
to fragment, ed. Mai); that “false 
ts, false apostles" are referred to in 
the Acts of Peter and Paul; that in 
Barnabas xv., as in the Ede e sa n documents, 
Christ asoends on the first day of the week; 
that a saying, "I an the Door of Life," is 
attributed to Christ by Arnobiu* adv. Oentet 
ii. 65, Laotantiusiv. 29, and in Clem. Horn. iii. 
18, 52; that by Amobius and in the Aeta 
Pilati, Christ is said to have healed a hunoh- 
back, and, on the same authority, tod by 
Laotantius, to have enabled a oripple with 
shrivelled sinews to run; that in the Reeog- 
nitions (i. 41, 42), as in the Gospel of Peter, 
“ The mountains were torn asunder, the veil 
was rent as in lamentation for the destruction 
impending. As soon as tiie sun shone out, 
wicked men returned to themselves, their fear 
having abated ”; that in the Aeoentio haia* 
(ed. Dillmann, pp. 13,57), as in the Goapel of 
Peter, there are three angels at the sepulchre, 
and Christ is crucified by the Negus (*J., 
Herod); that the aooount of the Passion 
and Beeurreotion given by Laotantius (iv. 
15-20) is derived from the Gospel of Peter 
almost entirely (see Athenaeum, May 13, 
1893). 

Of oourse, in a work so encyclopaedic in 
character as Dr. Beech's, omissions .are 
almost inevitable. Bat those last mentioned 
are rather more serious than one would 
have expected. It may be true that little 
of much value to the critical study of the 
New Testament is published outside the 
Fatherland; but it is possible to presume on 
that.geaaral role too widely. By ignoring 
English studies on the Goapel of Peter, Dr. 
Besoh has done himself an injury. 

Another point, to whioh exoeption may 
well be taken, is tiie wearisome insistence on 
Hebrew original. As a specimen of the 
evidence with which Dr. Beach is satisfied, 
one may notice that he discovers translation 
in a comparison of the patristic quotation' 
<l<j)ifTt Iva v/uv with Lake’s ds-oAvcrc 

mil &Trohv0rfTf<T6t, not noticing that the 
Diateesaron contains both: Dimitte et dimit- 
timini, condonate et eondonabimini. But these 
Hebrew derivations only impair the useful¬ 
ness of the hook by tiie space they occupy. 

It is an ungrateful task to fault-find with 
a work like Dr. Beech’s. He has provided 
ns with an invaluable concordance of extra- 
canonical texts. Those best alive to its 
defects are those who beat realise its merits. 

It is a book on whioh no serious gospel 
oritio will rely, bnt which for a long time to 
come no serious gospel oritio can dispense 
with in his work. 

F. P. Badhah. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematic*. Vol. XVII. 
Nos. 2,3. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 
In No. 2, Dr. McOlintodk’s method for 
calculating simultaneously all the roots of an 
equation u a paper that was read before the 
American Mathematical Society, and, like all its 
author’s work, is well worth studying. It is 
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Introduced by several practical illustrations, 
beginning with trinomials and thence proceed¬ 
ing to more general equations. M. Hermite 
contributes a short note “ Sur le logarithms de 
la fonctiOn Gamma,” which looks at Baabe’s 
integral from a new; point of view. U. Duhem’s 
Sur la presrion dans les milieux ditSlectriques 
pu magn^tiques ” corrects some errors in the 
theory, previously pointed out by M. Lifinard, 
and follows at some length on LifinardV lines. 
XL Maschke adds some interesting result in his 
article on “ Ternary Substitution, Groups of 
Finite Order whioh leave a Triangle unchanged,” 
to 'those given in papers by 0. Jordan, “ Sur les 
£quationd diffdrentiellea lineaires a integrals 
algebrique” and “Sur la determination des 
groupps d’ordre fini oontenues dana le groupe 
nneaire.” No.3openswithtwolongpapersbyE. 
Study: the former on“ Irrational Co-variants of 
oertain Binary Forms ” (in which the author 
goes over the whole subject again, on different 
lines from those followed by Cayley and 
Glebsoh); and the latter, whion is an applica¬ 
tion of the theory developed in the preceding 
paper to elliptio functions, on “The Con¬ 
nexion between Binary Quarries and Elliptio 
Functions.” There is novelty of result as 
well, as of nomenclature in “ Semi-Combinants 
as Concomitants of Affilianta,” by H. S. 
White. After these three long papers, the 
number closes with three short notes—namely, 
^Simplification of Gauss’s Third Proof that 
every Algebraio Equation has a Boot,” by M. 
Bicker; “Note sur leslignes oydoidales,” by 
Bene de Baussure ”; and “ Note on Lines of 
Curvature,” by T. H. Taliaferro, which applies 
A condition for the determination of surfaces 
having lines of curvature corresponding to a 
system of conjugate lines on a given surface 
(sets note by Prof. Craig in the Comptes 
Rendu*, March 25, 1895), to the oase of 
certain tetrahedral surfaoes. 

A Treatise on Computation: an Account of 
the Chief Methods for Contracting and Abbre¬ 
viating Arithmetical Calculations. By E. M. 
Langley. (Longmans.) Mr. Langley has 
evidently mastered the details embraced in De 
Morgan’s definition of a Computer, which he 
places on his title-page: namely, “ he who can 
easily, rapidly, and accurately add, subtraot, 
multiply, and divide.” The object of his 
small handbook is to give an account of the 
chief general methods for arriving at rapidity 
.of numerical calculations; and he is especially 
severe on the general body of teachers who 
t “ seem to be contented to go on inculcating 
cumbrous and antiquated methods of work, 
'which must be discarded by any one who has 
to perform rapidly and accurately such calcu¬ 
lations as are necessary in many branches of 
applied soience.” The work is divided into four 
seotions: first, only quickness in performing 
and verifying elementary work; then an 
advance is made to abbreviation and approxi¬ 
mation. This section is useful for the 
essentially approximate calculations required 
in physioal problems. The third section is 
devoted to logarithms, and the last to business 
and other practical applications. In a book 
involving so much numerical work, there are 
doubtless clerical errors; but we have only 
detected one or two on a first perusal. We 
oommend it warmly to the scholastic profession 
as a most useful book, whioh, though going 
over much well-worn ground, yet does not 
occupy quite the same ground with any we 
have previously come across. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

The following have been elected honorary 
members of the Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal: 
Hofrath Georg Biihler, professor of Sanskrit 
at Vienna; Mr. C. H. Tawney, librarian at 
the India Office; Lieuten^nt-Gcperal Bichard 


Strabhey; and Lord Bayleigh. Mr. Frank 
Film has also been anthropological secretary 
of the sooiety. 

Mr. L. Bice, director of the archaeological 
department in Mysore, who discovered two years 
ago the Asoka Edicts of Siddapur, has now made 
some further epigraphio finds. The most im¬ 
portant is a Sanskrit Prasasti, or eulogy, prob¬ 
ably early in the fifth century, which gives a 
history of the Kadamba dynasty, and inoidently 
mentions the contemporary Gupta kings of 
Northern Lidia. He has also found a stone pillar 
bearing two land grants, whioh are older but un¬ 
fortunately not well preserved. One of these, of 
the second century, is written in Prakrit of the 
Pili type; the other, of the third oentury, is in 
Maharashtri Pali. Next week, we hope to print 
a paper from Prof. Biihler of Vienna, explaining 
the importance of these new inscriptions from 
the historical and philologioal point of view. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle exhibited a 
number of small fragments of ancient MSS. 
from Central Asia. They had been excavated 
in K uchar, and presented by the Chinese 
authorities to Mr. G. Macartney, the special 
assistant on Chinese affairs at Kashgar. Un¬ 
fortunately, they are the merest scraps of what 
was dearly a oollection of several MSS.; but 
though too small to possess any literary or 
historical value, they have some points of 
palaeographic interest. Out of a much larger 
number, about one hundred fragments are of 
the size of one to two square inches, and bear 
connected and legible letters. To judge from 
the varieties of writing and material, the 
original number of MSS. must have been not 
less than eight or nine. There was oertainly 
one MS. of palm-leaf. There was also certainly 
one, if not two, of birch-bark, for the writing 
on these fragments seems to show two different 
styles. Of paper MSS. there must have been at 
least five, and probably more, as is Bhown by 
the varieties of writing and make of paper. It 
is particularly notioeable that the palm-leaf 
and biroh-bark fragments present a purely 
Indian type of writing of the North-Western 
Gupta class, similar to that on the Horiuzi 
palm-leaf MS., and on the biroh-bark Bower 
MS. This, indeed, might have been expected 
from the fact that the material in both cases 
must have been introduced from India. Their 
occurrence in Central Asia may be of con¬ 
siderable chronological value. They exhibit 
the old form of the tridentate y, and the old 
Gupta form of m. The superscript r is formed 
on the top line of writing, instead of below it. 
The paper MSS. uniformly present the Central 
Asian form of Nagari, as shown in the Weber 
MSS., though with considerable varieties. A 
few fragments, indeed, resemble several leaves 
of the Weber MSS. so strikingly as to suggest 
that they may even be missing parts of the 
same document. The writing, however, that 
remains on the fragments is too defective to 
permit of any oertain conclusion. A facsimile 
of selected specimens is being prepared by Col. 
Waterhouse, of the Survey of Lidia, which will 
be published as a plate in an early number of 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Sooiety, with 
additional information oy Dr. Hoernle. 

Buddhaghosha’s Visuddhimagga, or “ Path 
of Purity,” will soon be accessible to Pali 
scholars and students of Buddhism in general. 
The book was written in the first half of the 
fifth oentury a.d. ; and there is a commentary 
by Dhammap51a, the Paramattha Manyhsha, 
and a Sinhalese translation by Parakkama 
Bahu, a king who reigned in Ceylon about 
1300 A.n. The Pali text of the Visuddhi¬ 
magga in Sinhalese characters, with the trans¬ 
lation by Parakkama Bahu and a simpler trans¬ 
lation by Dharmratne, are being published in 
Ceylon by Dharmaratne, the translator. The 


text in Devanagari characters forms part of the 
publications of the Buddhist Text Society ai 
Calcutta. The P&li text in Roman characters 
has been promised by Mr. H. C. Warren, of 
Cambridge, U.8.A. An English translation of 
the first part of the Visuddhimagga, by A. E. B., 
has appeared in The Buddhist, and is now to be 
published separately. Mr. Warren has also 
promised an English translation of this im¬ 
portant work, whioh embraoes the main teach¬ 
ings of the entire Tripitaka. 

Mb. Edgar Thurston, superintendent of 
the Madras Museum, has begun an anthropo¬ 
logical survey of the raoes, castes, and tribes 
which inhabit Southern India. During a pro¬ 
longed tour last year, he visited the Nilgiris, 
the Wynaad, ana Ctdiout. Anthropometric 
observations were made, and also an inquiry 
into their manners and customs. Specimens 
of jewellery, clothing, domestio utensils, 
musical instruments, &o., were acquired for the 
ethnological department of the Museum, 
which is at present in a very rudimentary con¬ 
dition. In the neighbourhood of Madras, 
anthropometric observations have also been 
made of the local Brahmans, the trading 
castes, and the Pariyas. In acoordanoe with 
Mr. Thurston’s excellent practice, the results 
will be published from time to time in special 
Bulletins. One of these, dealing with the 
Todas and Kotas of the Nilgiris, and illus¬ 
trated with photographs, is now just ready for 
issue. The annual report of the Museum for 
1894-95 ghows that steady progress has been 
made in the task of making the several collec¬ 
tions more attractive and more instructive. 
For example, eight or nine species of live 
snakes were selected for exhibition; and also 
nests of birds with portions of the original 
tree. Again, collections were made to illustrate 
the various uses to whioh the different parts of 
the'palmyra palm, coconut, and bamboo are 
applied. The total number of visitors during 
the year were 368,282, of whom no less than 
160,073 were women or girls. Of those who 
were able to write their names, 6634 wrote 
in English, 38,865 in Tamil, 13,803 in 
Telugu, 5812 in Hindustani, 1121 in Ganarese, 
and 874 in Malayalam. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a novel by the late Babu Bankim Chandra 
Ghatterjee, entitled Krishna Kanta’s Wilt. It 
has been translated by Mrs. J. B. Knight, and 
will have an introduction by the Bengali 
scholar, Mr. Blumhardt. 

The September number of the Library 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Go.) contains an article 
on the Government Oriental Library in Ceylon, 
contributed by the librarian, Mr. Gerard A. 
Joseph. The total number of palm-leaf MSS. 
is given as 260, of whioh 54 are historical. 
There is a curious aeoouut of the articles buried 
in a temple, including a number of sacred 
MSS. written on gold and silver plates. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Prince of Wales has consented to beoome 
honorary president of the oommittee that ia 
being formed to organise a memorial to the 
late Thomas Huxley. The secretaries of the 
provisional oommittee are Prof. Miohael Foster, 
Prof. E. Bay Lankester, and Mr. G. B. Howes. 

Following quickly after the retirement of 
Mr. Carruthers, it is announced that Dr. 
Albert Giinther has resigned the keepership of 
zoology at the Natural History Museum, 
Crom well-road, whioh he has held for the last 
thirty years. 

Prof. E. A. Schafer, of University College, 
has been elected general secretary to the British 
Association, in succession to Sir Douglas 
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Gallon, who now resign* that office after a 
tenure of twenty-four yean. 

It is understood that the general committee 
of the British Association will accept the invita¬ 
tion to hold the meeting for 1897 at Toronto. 

Thx several medical sohools in London and 
the provinces will re-open, as usual, in the first 
week of October. At Westminster Hospital 
the prizes will be distributed by Viscount Peel, 
and at St. Thomas’s by Sir Edwin Arnold. At 
Iiverpool an inaugural address will be given 
by Ur. Jonathan Hntohinson, and at Sheffield 
by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

Thx Melbourne correspondent of the Timet 
telegraphs that the complete skeleton of a moa 
has been discovered in a cave in New Zealand. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Axglo-Bcisian Lrbuut Booitm.—(Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, Sept. 3.) 

S. A. CJazalbt, Eeq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
W. Probyn-Nerins read a paper entitled “Why 
E n glishme n misunderstand Bnssia.” The lecturer 
dwelt on the importance of influencing mis¬ 
guided public opinion in England through the 
l e aders of men, because thought filtrates from 
above to below, and never from below upwards. 
It will be found in nine cases out of ten that the 
stock-in-trade of the English Bussian-hater is due 
to two fallacies: (1) That the Bnestsms are bent on 
absorbing India and as much Of Europe as they 
can, and that they are perfectly unreliable as 
friends. (2) That they are sunk in a low super- 
wMous form of Christianity differing only in 
degree from the paganism of the days of old. To 
take the religious question first; for English Non¬ 
conformists are a powerful body in this country, 
and they are opposed to Bnssia strongly on 
rehgioua grounds, whereas Anglicanism regards 
the Orthodox Church in a friendly manner, and 
High Anglicanism desires religions union with 
the Easton Church. A common creed causes 
a fraternity of feeling. The fratricidal wars 
of religion in Germany between Protestants and 
Catholica axe a proof that for a country to be 
divided in religious matters is to weaken her 
political and military strength. In England 
Naooonformista have till qnite recently been 
strictly attached to one political party, bent on 
the severance of Church and State. They use the 
wod “ persecution,” and believe the ralert of 
lbioin and the Orthodox authorities are religiously 
tyrannical, when in truth they are only politically 
t xn rcMw g patriotic wisdom. The Nihilists aid 
Bnariaa Nonconformists, while they reserve their 
Mttei animosity for the Orthodox Church. With 
respect to the Bnteian people, it is absurd to 
■y they are “superstitious” if by the term is 
went that there is no real religions life and 
belief in Orthodox Bnssia. Each country in 
Europe has either officially or practically some 
me given it by the world as regards religion 
at life. France is “The eldest daughter of the 
Church ” and also “ La Belle France ” : both 
femintne appelativea, be it observed. England was, 
in the good old times, “ Merry England.” What 
■sme is given to Bussia? What but “Holy 
Basala?” The mission of Bnssia is only partly 
understood by Englishmen. She has a mundane 
ideal which she will strive to attain, but she also 
has tile mission of spreading the Christian faith 
while absorbing countries, which she has invariably 
brought from chaos into order and comparative 
cMUaatfcm. English Nonconformity will never 
snraad Christianity in Asia. Bussia do n. 
Even, if R uss i an Orthodox belief be as ohildish as 
soot Englishmen insist, still even so, is not, 
from their point of view, an imperfect state of 
Cbriatfenity better than Asiatic paganism, or 
naturalism, or nature-worship in ono of its many 
farms? Now let us consider why Englishmen 
misunderstand Bnssia as regards their dread of the 
absorption of India and the supposed unrelia¬ 
bility of her friendship. We do not sufficiently 
rnahae that similarity of creed produces fraternity 
at feeling. We have on the Continent no brothers 
in religious faith rave the very nominal Protest- 


ants of Pomerania, while Bnseians belong to a 
great Eastern Ohnroh, and Servia, Greece, and 
other adjoining countries or provinces are knit np 
with Bnssia by one of the strongest ties which unite 
human beings—identity or similarity of religious 
belief. Bussia is not a waaisnly aggressive 
power, but she feels her strength. The invasion of 
India bugbear still exercises a very appreciable 
influence on English opinion. Let Englishmen 
aot towards Bussia in the same manner as we 
would wish her to act towards ns, and we should 
have no cause to dislike her because we thought 
she is playing a double game. The strong 
political colour given to the receptions of 
Hhahs and Shahzadas is scarcely wise. Besides, if 
Bussia wished to reach India, it would be by sea 
and not by land—by the Persian Gulf, not 
by way of Turkestan. An Anglo - Bussian 
Euphrates valley railway would be the nucleus 
of a vast Anglo-Bussian commercial alliance. 
In a spirit of fairness, ws should give credit to 
Bussia for what she has done when she joined 
hand in hand with England to crash an adventurer 
who sought to bring all Europe under his feet. 
Bussia, in old time, had her civilisation, her 
Christianity, and her Magna Charts in the Code of 
Jaroslav. Bat a horde of semi-barbarous Tartars, 
the Turkish race, over-ran the smaller Bnssia 
which then existed, and for many a century threw 
back the progress of civilisation. The straggle of 
the Bussian people against this barbaric horde is 
worthy of the greatest admiration. Again, it is 
popularly supposed that Poland has always been 
tyrannised over by Bnssia; bat Poland in past 
times was a greater power than Bnssia, and in¬ 
vaded Bussia over and over again. Even eo 
recently as the invasion of Bussia by Napoleon I.. 
which ended with the retreat from Moscow, 60,000 
Polish troops fought against Bussia; and once 
again religion comes in, for the Homan Pontiffs 
played Poland against Bnssia, because they 
wanted to make Poland a second Ireland against 
Bnssia, whloh held to the Orthodox faith. 
Bnssia, with the sword in one hand and the 
cross in the other, is the only modem repre¬ 
sentative of the craeadlng spirit. Bach a spirit is 
worthy of all admiration by the Nonconformists 
and Liberal thinkers in England, and certainly 
should not meet with opposition from those who 
believe in a strong Church, a strong State, 
a strong army and navy, and monarchy and order, 
versus communism and chaos.—A discussion fol¬ 
lowed, in whioh Dr. John Pollen, the Bev. Arthur 
Thompson,’and Mr. Bnyley-Hedgetts took part. 
—The president returned the thanks of the 
Society to the lecturer, whose paper was pregnant 
with thoughtful and suggestive remarks. Great 
satisfaction was also expressed at the presence of 
Dr. John Pollen, a member of the committee, who 
had come on leave from India. If the Anglo- 
Bnsaian Society had the power to send a representa¬ 
tive to Bnssia in order to cement more friendly 
relations between both countries, the president 
was sore that all the members would join with 
him in selecting Dr. Pollen for that delicate and 
honourable mission. 


FINE ART. 

BIRD AND BEAST IN ANCIENT 
SYMBOLISM. 

Pbof. D’Aiicy Wentworth Thompson, of 
Dundee, has reprinted from the Transaction* 
of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh (London: 
Williams & Norgate) an illustrated paper on 
“Bird and Beast in Ancient Symbolism," 
whioh forms a sort of illustrative introduction 
to his Glossary of Greek Birds, recently pub¬ 
lished by the Clarendon Press. This paper 
was originally read in Jane, 1894, and it 
happens that, at the very same time, there 
appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
H-Unique a paper by M. Jean Svoronos, in 
which he similarly attempted to demonstrate 
the astronomical significance of many ancient 
coin types. Prof. D’Aroy Thompson, however, 
carries the argument one stage further; for he 
undertakes to prove that the associated emblems 
correspond to the relative positions of the 


heavenly bodies, in some oases to the con¬ 
figuration of the sky at critical periods of the 
year, or at the festival seasons of the oities to 
whioh the ooin belongs. 

He beguu with the great relief of Oybele in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, of which'an ' 
interpretation has been suggested by Miss - 
Jane Harrison, in her book on The Mythology 
of Ancient Athens. Prof. D’Aroy Thompson 
has little difficulty in proving that the whole * 
is astronomical. On either side of the oentral 
figure are annual symbols of the son; the 
“temple-server ” is Aquarius, the “lap-dog” 
is Leo—the two tropical or solstitial signs in ' 
the epoch immediately preoeding that of 
classical astronomy; while the frieze below 
represents Leo victorious over Taurus. 

Prof. D’Aroy Thompson would explain in 
the same wav the frequent representation of 
the lion and the boll in oombat, where the boll : 
traditionally appears with bent knee—” Atque 
genu flexo Taurus oonnititnr ingens.” He 
seems to donbt whether these two animals 
fight in nature; but oertainly the lion does’ 
sometimes attack the Afrioan buffalo. So, too, > 
where either is found alone on ooins, the lion • 
is a solar symbol, while the boll is not the old 
trade emblem of the ox. 

Turning to the common devioe of two animals 
forming a pair of symmetrical but opposed 
flgores, like heraldio supporters, be hazards the 
ingenious suggestion that this also is 
astronomical, perhaps representing the oom- 
plete year, from one constellation to another. 

In this connexion, he says of the lion-gate at 
Mycenae: 

“ That column I take to be the Lion-gnarded 
pillar of the solstice; I fanoy it was once crowned 
with a solar globe; and I furthermore venture to 
prophesy that the temple gite will ba found in 
some manner oriented to the midsummer sun, as it 
is the great avenue of out own astronomioal temple 
of Stonehenge.” 

Next come the Pleiades, which are placed by. 
Aratns on the back of Taurus. Now, in many . 
languages the Pleiades are mixed np with the 
names or images of birds. In English, we 
have the old name “hen and chickens”; in 
French, pouesiniere ; in Tamil, piUalu kodi ; in 
Hebrew, Suoooth Benoth; the Ohinese still 
picture the constellation as a bird. In Greek 
itself, we have the old belief that 
was originally ; while the first Pleiad 

is named Halcyon and the seoond Merope. 
Henoe, the bird figured on the bull’s book on 
the ooins of Eretna, &c.; henoe (perhaps) the 
dove of the Argonauts, that flew between the 
Sjm-plegades in the passage of the Bos-phorua; 
henoe the myth of the haloyon’s nest, and - 
“ the sea-bine bird of March.” 

Similarly, the myths of the eagle preying upon - 
the swan and the hare are to be explamedby the 
relations between the constellations Aqnila 
and Cygnus and Lepus. (Oar author tells ns : 
that the eagle does not prey upon swans; bat 
we have always understood that Landseer’s ’ 
famous painting was taken from nature at 
Abbotabnry): 

“Not far from Aqnila stands the constellation 
Vultur; and Aqnila and Yultnr are frequently 
associated together, both by classical writers and 
by the Arabs, as aquila or vultur eadene and volant, 
or ybift Kat^furos and rerd/uoos, netr-el-iedii and * 
netr-el-ld'ir, whence our modem names Yega and > 
Altair applied to their two principal stars. These, 
then, are the the two eagles that devour the hue 
on the famous decadraohm of Agrigentom, and in T 
the great simile of the Agamemnon—olArur 0aui\tbs • 
jSoviAivvi »«ir. t neKaurbs, t r 1 t(»nr hpyat, ■. . . • 
porniiimi \ayleae.'’ 

The numerous numismatic representations of . 
the dolphin (on coins inland as well as maritime, 
and frequently in combination with other. 
animals) are all explained by the astronomioal 
hypothesis. So, again, with a gem from Asia 
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Minor r ep r es enti ng; Draco between the two 
Beam, precisely as m the Georgia, 1244: 

“ Mazimos hlc flezn sinnoso elabitur Angais 
(beam perque does in morem flaminls Arctos,” 

where oar author points out that the oentre 
of this figure coincides with the north pole in 
the epoch of classical Greece. 

Returning to birds, the owl on the coinage of 
Athens presents some difficulty. Oar author is 
disposed to regard it as a lunar emblem, Athene 
being in Homer always nocturnal, and the 
amphora associated with it being the symbol of 
Aquarius. He goes on: 

“ When Athene In the Hied appears In the shape 
of a swallow, there again the lunar crescent of the 
swallow's wings is at once suggested to me; and 
the similitude to the swallow of Ulysses’ bow is of 
the sasM nature: no twittering swallow’s note was 
ersr like to the twang of the great bow, but the 
bow was bent like the orescent wings of the bird— 
eUikn 4mjr.” 

Here our author incidentally introduces one 
of his boldest conjectures. Seeking for an 
explanation of the fact that, in ancient 
currency, the values of gold and silver stood 
to one another in the ratio of 13’3 to 
1, he asks whether it can only be a coin¬ 
cidence that this ratio is precisely identical 
with the ratio of the solar year to the lunar 
month: namely 363 to 27*4. In other words, 
ha suggests that the natural relation of the 
metal of the sun to the metal of the moon was 
established and maintained by astrological 
superstition. Nay, he goes one step further, 
and suggests that eleotrum was introduced to 
form a new standard in simple decimal relation 
with silver; for if eleotrum is an alloy of gold 
and silver in the proportion of 73 to 27, then 
its value would be to silver as 10 to 1. 

finally, we may quote some passages from 
the author’s oonolusions, which have urn inci¬ 
dental advantage of exhibiting the power of 
his literary style: 

"And now, to dose my story, the conclusion 
that I wish, in a general way, to draw is, that to 
understand the solemn and sacred and oherlahed 
myths of antiquity, we must seek an Interpreta¬ 
tion hr their ancient source iu an ancient heaven. 
The one science that the drill,ed raoes of old loved 
and understood was astronomy. 

"The Herald in the Agamemnon was cot a 
solitary watcher of the skies, nor did Wise Men in 
the East monopolise die adoration of the stars. 
But generations of Hellenic priests, like their 
fathers and their brethren in Egypt and Ohaldaea, 
had regarded the strength of Hazzaroth and the 
ba&ds of Orion and the sweet lnfluenoes of 
Pleiades. 

"These guardians of an esoteric knowledge 
divulged their store little by little. In myth and 
allegory, In the sacred art of sculpture and of 
poet, and through the mystified Ups of the teller 
of tubs and tbs singer of songs. The traditional 
belief that Perseus and Bootes, Gepheus and 
Heracles, ware earthly heroes translated to 
a restful seat in the stellar firmament, 
is an inversion of the true order of things. 
The Heroes that were set in the sky had 
been drawn thence in the beginning. The 
Gorgon’s head was not the creation of a poet’s 
fancy, nor the legend of an antique chroni¬ 
cler, before a place was found for It in the star 
Algol; but patient study and accurate knowledge 
of. the Demon Star, with Its mysterious flashes 
and its rhythmical wax and wane, preceded the 
allegorical conception of Medusa’s snaky head. 

# # • # 

" The stellar symbolism that I here advocate is, 
I maintain, a different thing from the sun-myths, 
dawn-myths, and so forth, which are now to a 
large extent deservedly repudiated. We cannot 
ascribe to the civilised nations of antiquity the 
puerile conceptions of nature that are congruent 
with a stage of awakening intelligence ana with 
the erode results of untrained observation. Bather 
an we dealing with the elaborated min of ages of 
scientific knowledge, with the thoughts of a people 
whose very temples wen oriented to particular 


stars or to critical points in the journey of the 
sun ; whose representations of Art on frieze and 
pediment, in tragedy and epic, wen governed by 
what would at first appear to be a tyrannical 
convention; which convention, however, so far 
from hampering their genius, seems, under the 
Influence of a wholesome restraint, to have 
moulded their art in more beautiful, more poetic, 
and more sanctified forms. 

“ And we may stay for a moment to remem¬ 
ber that It is not only Art, but custom also 
that was fettered by conventionality and 
sanctified by religion. At Olympia, in the 
beginning of each leap-year cycle, the noblest 
youth of Greece raced, round the symbolic 
pillars, their hones emblematic of the Hones of 
the Sun; thereby glorifying a God whom they 
thus ignorantly worshipped. Even so, wo read 
in the Seoond Book of Kings, how their Phoeni¬ 
cian cousins wonhipped with like ceremony 
the same God. And all the while, in the evening 
and the morning, priests and rpimXoi watched, 
measured, and oompamd the rising and settings of 
Suns and Stan, in temples that were astronomical 
observatories, to the glory of a religion whose 
mystery was astronomical aetenoe.. 

" This dominant priesthood, whose domain was 
knowledge, holding the keys of treasured learning, 
opened the lock with chary hand, and veiled plain 
speech in fantastic allegory. In such allegory 
Egyptian priests spoke to Greek travellers who 
came to them as Dervish pilgrims or Wandelnde 
Studenten. It was this Sibylline knowledge that 
an Aeschylus, an Ovid, or a Virgil, master of 
wizards, here and there half revealed. It is this 
dragon-guarded treasure of secret wisdom that we 
may yet seek to interpret, from graven emblem, 
from symbolio monument, from the orientation of 
temple walls; from the dUAcult interpretation of 
non-Hellenic names, of hero and heroine, of solar 
god and lunar goddess, of mysterious monster and 
fabled bird, of celestial river and starry Ml— 
names that were first written in the ancient and 
learned language of a people wiser and more 
ancient than the Greek*. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IS EGYPT SO VERY OLD? 

London: Sept. V, 1896. 

May I be allowed a brief answer to Prof. 
Maspero’s statement in the Academy of 
August 31 ? 

He asserts his opinion that there is "rien de 
nouveau ” in my letter, from which I gather that 
the professor is acquainted with some previous 
successful attempt to reconcile the total of 
Manetho’s scheme with the detailed items 
thereof, and also with some previous reoonoilia 
tion of the totals of the Egyptian Chronicle 
with the data of the Turin Papyrus. No saoh 
reconciliations are known to me or to any of 
the authorities whom I have consulted. He 
also says that I have endeavoured to reconcile 
tiie statements of Manetho with the real truth 
(la realiU) “ coute que cotUe." On the contrary, I 
absolutely reject the statements of Manetho 
unless confirmed from other sources, and base 
my scheme on the Chronicle, the Turin 
Papyrus, and the monuments. On the other 
hand, one great objection to the hypotheses of 
the advocates of the long chronology (Prof. 
Maspero included) is that they pin their faith 
to Manetho’s numbers in so many instances. 
From Manetho alone do they obtain their 
reckoning for Dynasties I., II., VII., VIII., 
IX., X., Xm., XIV., XVI., without a vestige 
of confirmation from any monument whatever; 
and this list nearly exhausts the Dynasties as 
to which I differ from them. 

In conclusion, I append what I believe to 
be the soheme from whioh all the others were 
derived, and to be the one nearest to the real 
truth. I do this because my attempted 
restoration of the Egyptian Chronicle has 
been mistaken for a scheme of my own. But 
I cannot, of course, admit any overlapping of 
Dynasties IV., V., VI. 


I have not altered or neglected any known 
monumental number whatever; but to prove 
this would far exoeed the limits of a letter. 


KIKPHIT*. 

B C. 


i. 

2783 (The Sothic Cycle Year) 


11. 

2532 (L ii., Mythic Dynasties) 


ill. 

2432 





It. 

2379 


DlOftPOLtn. 

B C. 

V. 

2282 



xi. 

2176 

Vi. 

2092 


B c. 



Tii. 

1929 

xiL 

1929 

xiti. 

1933 

Till. 

1911 



- 

-1580 

lx. 

1839 



HYKBOS. 

x. (xiv.) 

1740 

xvli. 

1732 

xv., xri. 

1740 

—1555 

xviii. 1 

1581 

xv. end* 

1456 



xviii. 2 

1556 

xri. end* 

1322 


F. G. Flsat. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. promise Annals of 
Westminster Abbey, written by Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith (a daughter of Dean Bradley), with 
illustrations by Mr. H. M. Paget and Mr. W. 
Hatherell. The Dean will himself contribute 
an introduction, and Mr. J. P. Mioklethwaite 
a chapter on the Abbey buildings. 

Mr. William Hkin'Emanh announces for 
early publication Antonio Allegri da Correggio: 
his life, his friends, and hu time, by Dr. 
Oorrado Biooi, director of the gallery at Parma. 
It will be illustrated with sixteen full-page 

E lates in photogravure, and more than two 
undred engravings in the text. _ A special 
feature will be accurate reproduction* of the 
frescoes in the two great cupolas at Parma, 
whioh have hitherto been known only by 
untruthful engravings. 

Mr. Walter Scott will issue, as the next 
volume in his “ Contemporary Science ” series, 
Evolution m Art, illustrated by the life- 
histories of designs, by Prof. Alfred C. 
Haddon. The book is oomposed of four main 
seotions: (1) A study of the decorative art of 
British New Guinea, as an example of the 
method of studying the art of a limited 
district. (2) The materials of which patterns 
are made, such as the imitation of the structure 
or technique of textiles and other manufactured 
objects transferred to wooden objects, pottery, 
and the like ,* and the repr ece n tatian of natural 
objects, whether they be oelestial bodies or 
motives drawn from living beings. The lotus snd 
its wanderings is the chief example drawn 
from the vegetable world; and illustrations are 
given of geometrical patterns derived from 
animal forms; annexed to this is a discussion 
on the art of the Australians. (3) The reasons 
for whioh objects are decorated are clawed 
under the headings of information, *rt> 
wealth, and religion. The evolution of th« 
art of oonveying information commences with 
pictographs, and ends with the alphabet, or 
rather with pictures described by words. Art 
for art’s sake belongs to the domain of 
aesthetics. The desire for representing power 
and wealth leads to the transformation of useful 
objects into useless insignia, and to the evolu¬ 
tion of money. The religions element is 
treated under the headings of sympathetic 
magic, totemism, religion, religious symbolism 
ana its psychology. (4) The book concludes 
with a formulation of the biologioal method 
of studying decorative art; and it is shown 
that patterns and designs have many analogies 
with living organisms: they have a definite life- 
history, fall into senile decay, and their evolu¬ 
tion is largely undirected. The cause* affecting 
the geographical distribution of animals and 
designs are competed, and finally hints are 
given to beginners. 

Lady Westoe, of Clifton Down, Bristol, has 
presented to the National Gallery a picture by 
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William J. Muller representing a “Street in 
Cairo,’' being one of a collection of Muller’s 
piotores formed by the late Sir Joseph Weston, 
JLF. The pietnre is hung in Boom XX. 

The twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
S he ffi el d Society of Artists, in the Cutlers’ 
Hall, was opened last week with an address 
by Mr. Archibald Stuart Wortley, president of 
the Society of Portrait Painters. Among the' 
pictures lent for exhibition are the portrait of 
Walter Crane by Mr. G. F. Watts, and “ The 
Girlhood of St. Teresa ” by Sir J. E. Millais; 

The jury of the art exhibition at Venice, of 
which Mr. W. M. Bossetti is president, has 
awarded a prise of 2500 francs to Mr, J. M. 
Whistler. 

Wx quote the following from the New York 
Salim : 

“ The Society of Ioonophiles of New York, an 
brnr ring of the Grolier Club, has progressed so 
far as to issue Publications Nos. 1-4, of each of 
which only 101 impressions hare been taken and 
the plate destroyed. The subjects chosen for 
illustration are * St. Paul’s Chapel,' ‘ The Chancel 
of St. Paul’s Chapel,’ ‘ Fraunoe’s Tavern,' and 
the * Roger Morris House ’; and the plates from 
the burin of Mr. E. D. French make charming 
prints illustrative of old New York. Each is 
tamed in a wrapper on which are given brief his¬ 
torical notea concerning the subject of the plates. 
But these are hardly up to the quality of the 
engraving; for it is stated of St. Paul’s that, 1 in 
17T4, Alexander Hamilton, then but seventeen 
yean did, delivered a speech against the Stamp 
Act in the Chapel,’ though the only speeoh we 
know of Hamilton’s making at that epoch was ‘ in 
the fields,’ eight years after the Stamp Act was 
repealed; and, further, that ‘ Hr. O’Meara,’ Lord 
Howe’s military chaplain, preaohed a sermon in 
this church, though O’Beirne was the man. 
As the wrapper will in most cases be discarded, 
these blemishes detract in no sense from the value 
of the plates.” 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

" Sichakd Wagner's Peobe Works,” Trans¬ 
lated by William Ashton Ellis. Vol. III. The 
Theatre. (Began Panl ft Oo.) 

The theatre—the title of this volume—was 
the world in which Wagner lived, moved, 
and had bis being. He was fond of disoussing 
matters social, political, and religious; but a 
reformed theatre and a reformed art oooupied 
hie chief attention, and led to the series of 
musio-dramas which have made his name 
famous Wagner aeemed never to tire of express¬ 
ing his views, by letter, article, or pamphlet: 
hie perseverance and earnestness most be 
acknowledged even by those who differ most 
from him in opinion, 

Readers who have not specially studied this 
history of the timee, and who cannot, there¬ 
fore, properly appreciate the difficulties against 
which Wagner had to contend, will fail to 
understand why he was so persistent, so agree- 
sve, so Utter. For the attitude shown towards 
him is now so respectful, even by those who 
do sot accept his art-theories; his early 
operas enjoy favour which may be truly 
de s crib ed as popular; and composers of the 
pr es e nt day, even the greatest, seem proud to 
acknowledge his influence. ... 

But while Wagner lived, or, at any rate, until 
he was long past the meridian of life, he had to 
deal with a public whioh, owing to the warped 
and crooked style of entertainment put before 
them, were incapable of appreciating him. 
Bandana, too, constantly misunderstood him. 
He was accused of holding in oontempt the 
gnat musicians, and of carrying on a war 


against melody. The Capellmeister of German 
theatres—the man through whom hie works 
had to be oonveyed to the public, rad who, 
therefore, ought to have understood their 
meaning and aim—troubled himself solely about 
the playing of the orchestra, and knew nothing 
about the stage action until the evening of 
performance, when, .as Wagner remarks, 
“ glancing up from hie score to help fhe singers 
over a stue, It suddenly flashes across him like 
a stroke of lightning.” Moreover, with very 
few exceptions, the press, whioh ought to have 
instructed the public rad discussed the master’s 
theories rad dramas with impartiality, assailed 
him with ridicule, not reasoning; . with 
oontempt, and not that consideration of which 
time has shown us that he was well 
worthy. 

Among the oontents of this third volume we 
find the famous artiole “Judaism in Music,” 
originally published in 1850 in the Neue 
Zextschrift fur Musik. The Jewish nature was 
repugnant to Wagner—at least at the time 
when he wrote this artiole. The kind friends 
he afterwards found among the Jews, 
rad the deaths of the two most notable 
Semitic composers, Mendelssohn and Meyer¬ 
beer, must have somewhat softened his 
animosity. This artiole is short, and well 
worth reading. It shows us what a bad thing 
is prejudice. But it also shows us how muon 
more thoroughly Wagner understood Mendels¬ 
sohn than the latter did Wagner. The anti- 
Mendelssohn erase is strong among the so- 
called Wagnerites. Let ns give one or two 
brief quotations from this article to show the 
difference between the criticism of a master 
and that of his followers. Wagner spoke of 
Mendelssohn as a musician “ whom nature had 
endowed with specific musical gifts as very few 
before him.” He refers to his “ finest rad 
most varied culture,” rad then, passing from 
the artist to the man himself, of “his highest 
and tenderest sense of honour.” In criticising 
him as a composer, he shows what Mendels¬ 
sohn possessed: the arousing of phantasy 
through the presentment, stringing together, 
rad entanglement of the most elegant, the 
smoothest, and most polished figures; rad also 
what he laoked: the power of giving 
to his figures the deep rad stalwart 
feeling of the human heart. In other words, 
Wagner said that Mendelssohn was objective 
rather than aubjeotive in his music; rad, 
making allowance for a little exaggeration— 
for all men of strong feeling are prone to this 
weakness—this represents the opinion of all 
moderate musicians. 

“Tranhauser” has lately achieved signal 
success at the Paris Opera House. The letter 
published in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
shortly after the production of the work in that 
city in 1801 presents a picture striking in its 
contrast. After a fiasco such as never before, 
perhaps, happened to ray composer, Wagner 
sat down ana wrote ra account of the three 
days’ warfare, remarkable for its discrimination 
between the Parisian public rad the Jockey 
Club and its leaders, also for the ooolness which 
it exhibits in the very moment of defeat. 
Wagner had confidence in himself rad in his 
mission. On the last page of this article we 
read: 

“ Should the wish of earnest friends of my art 
be fulfilled; should a project, seriously entertained 
of late by people who know their business, rad 
aiming at nothing less than the speedy foundation 
of a new opera-house for the realisement of 
reforms which I have mooted here, as well as 
' elsewhere— should this be carried out, then 
'perhaps you may hear from Paris iteelf yet once 
again of * Trank iiuser.’ ” 

The wish of friends was fulfilled; the project 
teas carried out; and, after the lapse of only 
1 one generation, “ Tannhiiuscr ” has been again 


m 


produced in the French oapital, but no longer 
to the aooompraiment of the “whistles rad 
flageolets ” of the Jookey Club. 

The essay entitled “ Zukunftsmusik ” 
(“Music of the Future”), one of Wagner’s 
clearest expositions of his art-theories, was 
addressed in letter form to M. Villot, Con¬ 
servator of the Picture Museums at the Louvre. 
Weber, in a letter to the opera-going public of 
Dresden nearly a half-century before, had 

f iven, as it were, the text of Wagner’s intro 
notory remarks on the influenoe of Italy and 
France in matters operatic as alien to the 
character of the German nation. Weber, by 
the way, had the same interests at heart as 
Wagner; bnt the latter, both in mind and body, 
was stronger than the former, rad, there¬ 
fore, bettor fitted to fight against the 
many obstacles which beset the path of a 
reformer. 

It is impossible within the brief spaoe of a 
review to comment on all that is worthy of 
notioe in this volume. Wagner is terribly 
long-winded at times, yet there is something 
to be learnt from him even in his least attrac¬ 
tive moments. 

One word before closing, oonoeming the 
“Translator’s Preface.” The task which Mr. 
W. A. Ellis has set himself of translating 
all Wagner’s writings is, indeed, Herculean; 
rad in ray notioe of the master in England 
he should not be forgotten. His work still 
shows the same care, the same anxiety to 
express the exact meaning of the original; rad 
sometimes, as more than one foot-note shows, 
this is by no means easy. Mr. Ellis refers to 
ten replies in German to the essay, “ Judaism 
in Musio,” only two of which he describes “ as 
moderate.” He also mentions a pamphlet 
by Dr. Fuschmann, which, probably, has not 
escaped the notioe of Nordau, to prove that 
Wagner was mad. Of this third volume, 
embracing the period from 1851 to 1863, the 
translator justly remarks that “it represents 
a very important epoch in Biohard Wagner’s 
life.” There is a useful summary of the oon¬ 
tents, rad a very full index. 

J. S. Shed look. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Under the presidency of the Grand Duohess 
Alexandra, the Imperial Musical Society of St. 
Petersburg have opened a subscription through¬ 
out the Empire for an Anton Bubenstein 
Fund. The money will be devoted partly to 
the establishment of scholarships for promising 
young muaioians, to be held either at Buasian 
or foreign Conservatoires. It is likewise pro¬ 
posed to erect a statue'to the deeeased pianist 
in the central hall of the new Conservatoire now 
in course of construction at St. Petersburg. 

The annual series of Saturday Concerts at 
the Crystal Palaoe will oommenoe on October 
12. There will be, as usual, ten before rad 
ten after Christmas. The fortieth anniversary 
of the institution of these concerts will be cele¬ 
brated on October 19 with a programme of 
works by British composers, whioh will inolnde 
a new Symphony, “ Streben, Sehnen, Erfiillen, 
Leben,” by Mr. Walford Davies. Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony in F minor will be 
performed here for the first time on November 
16. The 125th anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birth will be duly commemorated on December 
14; the programme will include the Slow 
Movement from the First Symphony. It would 
be wise to modify the programme, rad either 
omit this movement or give the whole work. 
The “ Prometheus ” Overture surely suffices as 
representative of the composer’s earliest or 
so-oalled first style. 
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sparable on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted 11. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
for two quiseas rca month . 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHA8E A PLOT OF LAND 

TOR FIVE SHILUXQB PER MOHTH. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA CREAM 

FOB) 

SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING. &C. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor, and Managers, Hearn. A. t S. GaUi. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SWORDSMAN'S 
DAUGHTER. Hr. William Terris, and Mis. Millwarri; 
Hee.ro. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Cranford, 
Vinoent Sternroyd, Julian Cross, G. &. Foss, Richard Par¬ 
don, J. S. Blythe, and Harry Nicholla; Headames Vane 
Feathers ton, Harriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Aliestree, Hedge Leighton. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Hr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willie Searle, J. L. Mackay, 
N. Fentland, St. John Esmond, W. H. Taylor, G. Spenoer, 
McKenaie, and Wo. F. Hawtrey; Misses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mellon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs. H. Leigh, At 8 . 15 , 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 


COTJBT THEATRE. 

Manager, Hr. Arthur Ctmdleigh. 

RK-OPEN8 MONDAY, September *8, with VANITY 
FAIR, a Caricature in Three Acts, by G, W. Godfrey, Mrs. 
John Wood, Hr. Arthur Cecil, Messrs. Charles Sugden, 
William Wyes, Nye Chart, Charles Fawcett, A Vane- 
Tempest, Howard Stnrge, W. Chessman, F. Maodonell, 
H. N. Ray, J. H. Batson, Misses Granville, Helena IP Acre, 
Nancy Noel, Frances Dillon, Lacy Bertram, Ac, _ 

HALT’S THEATRE. 

On September 28, Ur. George Edwardea wiU produce the 
SECOND EDITION of AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 


HRURT LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Angus tug Harris, Leasee and Manager. 

TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER! by Sir Augustas Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Fattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Giddens, Lionel Rignoid, Charles Dalton, 
8. Ho ward, A. Melford, H- Revalle, W, Rignoid. _ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Maun. 
Seymour Hicks. Frank Wheeler, George Groasmith, jnn., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mndie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Hisses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Hand Hill, Maria Davie, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Eiiallne Teirisa. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Leasee, Hr. John Haro. Sub-Leaaee and Manager, 
Mr. E. S. Willard. 

TJHS EVENING, at 8.30, ALABAMA_ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everord, Sydney Paxton, Fanner, C. 
Thombnry, and Beeree-Smith,- Misses Ada Brinson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END. _ 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Lessee, Henry Irving. 

Under the Management of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

SATURDAY jSept. Jl) and EVERY EVENING, at 8, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.48, SAVED FROM THE SEA 
Messrs. Charles Glenney, Lionel Rignoid. Austin Melford. 
K. Rochelle, W. Groves, Ac.; Misses B. Ooilins, H. Clifton, 
F. Selby, Ax.___ 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghorne, 
Bromley Davenport, Oosmo, Stuart, Lindo, Armstrong, 
Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Iar- 
kin. Kate Phillips. Irene Vanbrugh, and Violet Vanbrugh 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9. BOGEY. Messrs. William Elliot 
F. Everill, Philip Cunningham, Gaston Mervale, W. K. 
Stavoley, and H. V. Esmond; Misses Ethel Matthews, 
Pattie Bell, Lovell, end Eva Moore. Preceded, at 8 JO, by 
the SCANDINAVIAN QUARTETTE. __ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9, a New Comely, 
by the Authors of ” Niobe,” entitled IN A LOCKET. 
Weses Alioe de Win ton, Annie Hill, Gladys Evelyn, Amy 
Elstob, and Joiia Warden; Messrs. Soott Buist, Jaa. Welch, 
Frank M. Wood, Clinton Beddeley, Harold Child, Laurence 
Cuatley, and Harry Paulton. Preceded, at 8, by the 
C omedietta, A HANDSOME HPBBAND. __ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.66, THE STRANGE ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF MISS BROWN. Mr. Fredk. Kerr, Mr. H. 
Standing, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. G. Faronhar, Mr. R. H*r- 
wood, Mr. Power, and Mr. Bnckstone; Mica M. A. V ictor, 
Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrev, and Miss A Meaaor. 
At 8.20, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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J[IJ DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBEAEY. 

gOOKSELLEBS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDERS, 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


READABLE BOOKS. 

BRISTOL LIBRARY SERIES, lg.; cloth, lg. 6d. 
“ ARTHUR ROBERTS.” 

“ARTHUR ROBERTS.” 

“ARTHUR ROBERT8.” . 


Chronicled by 
RICHARD MORTON. 


AND 


IBR&RIANS. 


\ The three following in ARROWSMITH’S Sg. 6d. Series :— 
i “ NOT EXACTLY," E. M. 8TOOKK. 

1 “ NOT EXACTLY.” E. M. STOOKE. 

| “ NOT EXACTLY.” E. M. STOOKE. 

i “ MINOR DIALOGUES.” W. PETT RIDGE. 

“ MINOR DIALOGUES.” W. PETT RIDGE. 

“ MINOR DIALOGUES." W. PETT RIDGE. 


jpiNOIiISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

l j AND SPANISH BOOKS 

HIRE LARGEST STOCK In the WORLD, 


'YJ'UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
(JQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 


” THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 

“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 

“ THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 

The following at lg. 

“ THE INDISCRETION OF > 

THE DUCHESS.” } 

" THE INDISCRETION OF j ANTHONY HOPE. 


ANTHONY HOPE. 


THE DUCHESS." 


48 , 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON: 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER. 


Will be publiehed daring September 
•TLATFORM, PRESS, POLITICS AND PLAY.” By 
T. H. 8. ESCOTT; with Portrait of Author. Crown 
8 vo, 400 pp., On. _ 

A capital Book for Boyg by Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
entitled 

“ BORN TO BE A SAILOR,” illartrated by J. SunOS, 
price Bs, will be iggued during October. 

ARROW8MITH'8 CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, price lg.. 

By WALTER RAYMOND, entitled “IN THE SMOKE 
OF WAR,” will bo publighed on October 28th. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 

London: Sntrxur, Marsiull, Hjlhiltoit, Knirr & Co., Ltd. 


The Autotype Company, Mon, 

Renowned for the excellence of itg proceei of hlgh-clogi 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Eds in 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz. Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn; 
of Portraits by 8ir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Onions, 
R.A., Pettio, R.A., Prinnep, R.A.. Ac., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

lg remarkable for ita digplay of Copiea of celebrated Work! 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, 8pain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. _ 

The Autotype Fine*Art Catalogue, of 

181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
88 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, poet 
free, Ox* Ssituio. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now Ready, large crown 8vo, heariy 800 pages, cloth, 0a., post free. 

HISTOEY 


THE AUTOTY PE COMPANY, LONDON . 
MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND ft 00., 

lTA ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

An th* solo reptoen‘stives In Great BiiUin of 
HERR HANr riTABNGL. of Munion. 
the well-known Aruat in PtiOlOURAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portent Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 


CD C" I I D C* ^\ CT I A ^.1 |^\ I Messrs DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapest and beet Processes 

rntt UnUnUn Lo Ur tL IN \ji L A IN U I 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEAT8. 

"With a Continuation to 1891, by CHARLES 8. MIALL. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
riftheystand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
wdediitical history of the last 300 years. ... We ought to be epecially grateful to Mr. Skeate and Mr. Miall tor the | 
which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 

THE GUARDIAN.—“It Is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent In England presented In a connected I 
ton, end from a Dissenter’s point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
is i handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES.—" As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, It is no doubt 
attain to retain Its reputation.” 

pall MALL GAZETTE.—"Reader* will find here in a clou and attractive form much Information whioh cannot 
ttadily be found anywhere else.” 


Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and thoae enraged in the investigation 
and publication of Parooni&l and Diocesan Records 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M8S., Designs 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Ad vertisem ents, Catalogues, dc. t dc.,atamoderatecost. 
Specimens and prloe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVE NT GARDEN.LONDON 

Crown 8vo, JU8T PUBLISHED, price*3s. fld. 


i COMPLEMENT TO M. ZOLA’S "LOURDES.” 


WORKS BY DR. MAC L'A REN. 


Crown gvo, cloth boards, price Bs. each, post free. 

CHRIST’S "MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., Ac. 

Dr. Maclaren is onr ideal preacher.”— Expository 'rimes. 

‘‘Masterly, beautiful, Inspiring.”— Methodut Recorder. 

Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful Illustration.”— Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

"They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful Illustration, the same exquisite use of lsngusge, 
™ *h« same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

_ Christian World Pulpit, 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position ss the prince of pulpit orators.. 

me back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church arc in the nooks and comers of the earth.’’—Methodist Times. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on la very great. The volume i« invaluable." 

B Sunday School Chronicle. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

Evtry sermon glows with unction, and shows Intense power."— Methodist Recorder. 

the UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ Few preachers combine so many elements of effectivo pulpit address. ’— Independent. 

Iandon : ALEXANDER A 8HEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


PILGRIMAGE NOTES. 

By PAUL PARFAIT. 

Translated by "A DENIZEN of PUMP COURT.” 

Of all Booksellers. 

And of the Publisher*: 

H. & C. Treacher, Brighton; 

OH, 

SiMFXiir, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Limited, 
London. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

1 i Ac.—KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, K.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
foldiug and covering 8,16, 94, or 32-page Journals at oue operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices,!ree. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph "Africanism, London." 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

p P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

vT. ln(1 BOOKSELLERS, of 17 and S» Went '.’3rd Street. New 
York, nod 54. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., de.lrotoo»ll the 
attention of the READING I’CBLIC to tho excellent facUItte. 
presented by their Branoh House in Ixmdon for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own 8TANDARD POBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS aud PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 

On the 24th inst. will be published 

A NEW NOVEL 

BY 

MISS BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ Nancy,” 4c., 

ENTITLED 

SCYLLA or 

CHARYBDIS ? 

In one vol., crown 8yo, 6b. 


NOW READY. 

ANTHONY GRAEME . 

By EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 

Author of “ The Vengeance of Medea,” Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo. 

“ The tone of this book is wholesome, its literary work¬ 
manship excellent, and a lively interest is sustained 
throughout. Altogether it is a work of individuality and 
charm .”—Literary World. 

• “ This book is a good piece of work, and givos us a still 
bighor estimate of the author’B powers than did her first 
story; we shall look forward with still keener interest to 
her next book.”— Standard. 


NOW READY. 

NOT COUNTING 

THE COST. 

By “ TA8MA,” 

Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” 

“ In Her Earliest Youth,” Ac. 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 

“ A now work by the Rifted lady who chooses to bo known 
to the roadinR public by the pseudonym of “Tasma” is 
always sure of a cordial welcome at the hands of those who 
chiefly delight in fictional literature. Such a work is this 
brilliantly imaginative and subtly introspective romance. 
The story is rife with highly-finished character-sketclies of 
lifelike and convincing verisimilitude. ’—Doily Telegraph. 

NOW READY. 

A MONTH of MADNESS 

By HAROLD VALLINGS, 

Author of “ A Parson at Bay,” “ The Transgression of 
Terence Clanoy,” Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

"A work of no small imaginative power and literary 
skill. The theme is set and sustained throughout with 
abundant cleverness, and the story, it is safe to say, will be 
read with a keen interest by every ono who takes it up.” 

_ Scotsman. 

A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 

NOW READY. 

NORMANSTOWE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE NEW ISSUE OP THE 

NOVELS OF MRSJiENRY WOOD. 

THE NINTH VOLUME, 

MILDRED ARKELL 

(68th Thousand), 

18 NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the !s. 6d. 
Edition, 2s. Od. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, bnt with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 

To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers In Ordinary to Her Hajesty the Queen. 


CHATTO & WIHDUS’S HEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Mild Constable S Co.’s 


he Ait i or OAK : a Three Stranded 

Yura. By W CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 
j?onvict Shi p.” 3 v ole., 16s. net. [ Oct. 1. 


SONS of 

WESTALL, 
Money,” Ac. 


BELIAL. 

Author of “ Red 
2 vols., 108. net. 


By William 

Ryvington," “Trust 

THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. 

By Mrs. HUNQERFORD, Author of “The Three 
Graces. 3 vols., 16b. net. 

rein; it i. fall of 

“Beyond all doubt or quertion ‘The Profeasor'* Experiment’ is one 
of the moat mirthful and moat wholesome books of the year. The 
auUior of this exhilarating story In rifted with the rare faculty of 
dialogue that brittle* with repartee and sparkles 
with bandinage.. .Such a fictional tonic cannot but be regarded u * a 
loon and a blessing to men by evory norel-reader of a oheerful mind." 
---- J>atly Telegraph. 

LILITH. By George MacDonald. 

Author of ” Phanta8tea.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6«. 


THE IMPRESSIONS of AUREOLE: 

a Diary of To-Day. Choicely printed on bluah-roce 
paper, and handsomely bonn d. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAGONET ABROAD. 


--- By George R. 

SIMS, Author of Mary Jane's Memoirs,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE KING in YELLOW. By Robert 

Long fcap ' 8vo - doth, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. CbAmben richly dewm» the pood thinn that have bora 

UaZfr 1 ” ,t ‘ ,rie * h " «™» k » ' 


said 

more 


CLARENCE. By Bret Harte. (A 

Companion Story to “A Waif of the Plains,” sne 
Susy. ) With 8 Illustrations by A. JULE GOOD 
. . N ' Grown 8yo, cloth, 3s. Od. 

•• 'rfv^°i a . b,tof 7 ork M Hart« has ever done ."—Glasgow Herald 

There is scarcely any author of our day who write* with suchun 
failing cleverness and so sustains his reputation as Mr. Bret Harte 
Clare noo is clear, strong stu tt.^—Pall Mail GxmtU. * ' 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 

Menn. Cmrro A Wisdcj h»vo plouuro In announoing the puhli 
caUon of an entirely New Edition of CHA.uts Kum'i Novets. I, 
Cron n 8vo V olatnee, at Three Shillings and Sixpence eaoh This Scrle 
will bo isened under the title of THE LIBRARY EDITION, and wll 
consist of Soventeen Volume*, handsomely eet In a specially oast Ion 
primer tyi» of hold faoc, printed on a pleaeant-foellng laid papet 
and elegantly bound in cloth. The Volumoa will bo publlshc. 
Monthly in the following order 

1 . PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHBI8TIE JOHNSTONE. 

2. HARD CASH. [Ready. 

3 ' TWISTER awl the HEARTH With a Prefao 
by Sir Walter Bbsxxt. [November. 

4. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. [ December. 

6. THE G0UR8B of TRUE LOVE NEVER Dm RHi 

SMOOTH, and SINGLE HE ART and DOUBLE 
[ January , lt>00. 

TBE AUTOMWIRAPHY of a THIEF: JACK of AL1 

“ d * MARTYR; and * 


0 . 


[February. 
[March, 
[ April. 
[May, 
[June . 
[July. 
[August. 
[September. 
[ October. 

and OOO 


WANDERING HEIR. 

7. LOVE KB LITTLE, LOVE KB IONO. 

8. THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 

0. GRIFFITH OAUNT. 

10. FOUL PLAY. 

11. PUT YOURSELF In HIS PLACE 

12. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

13. A SIMPLETON. 

14. A WOMAN-HATER. 

16i “d OTHER STORIES: 

STORIE8 of MSN and other ANIMALS. [A’oiimi, 

;«■ *ra«L0Ug SECRET. {D „ mbtr 

V. RBADIANA ; and BIBLE STORIES. [January. 1897, 

CHEAP POPULAR NOVEL8. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 8d. each. 

AT MARKET VALUE. Grant Alle: 
ME. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker. [*?«.: 
OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. S 

MARY ANDERSON. 

HONOUR of THIEVES. By 0. , 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE. J 

RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Minis 

Story. By HARRY LINDSAY. 

A JSSSSS. SW “ THI “T 1 

18 JLi b <l MAM? By W. Olar 

London: OHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, \ 


NEW BOOKS. 


ACME LIBRARYa —New Volumes. 

1*., paper; 2«., cloth gilt. 

THE RED SPELL. 

By FRANCIS GKIBBLE. 

" Mr. Gribble writes well, and has an eye for the picturesque 
in history .”—Glasgow Herald. 

FROM SHADOW to SUNLIGHT 

By the MABQUI8 of LORNE. 

''An entertaining little book, which is never bo cha rming 
and graceful as when it reflects the direct observations a nd 
personal feelings of its author .”—Daily Telegraph. 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. 

By OLIVE HOLLAND. 

Paper, la. 8d; cloth, 2a. 
and pleasing little idyll of Japanese life, 
a good deal of literature about Japan in 
ro, bnt Mr. Holland’s graceful and delicate 
>ke a high place amongst it.” 

_ Glasgow Herald. 

Now ready.— INDIAN PROBLEMS. No. s. 

INDIA'S 

SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER 

Where is it ? What is it ? 

By Colonel H. B. HANNA. 

12mo, cloth, 2b. 0d. 

" A piece of trenchant criticism. A powerfully written 
pamphlet, vigorous in style and strong both in facts and 
arguments.”— Scotsman. 

“ He writes with competent knowledge of hia subject.” 

_ Saturdag Review. 


" A very pretty 
England has seen 
the last year or tw 
sketch ought to ta 


“ A clever skit." 

ALL EXPENSES PAID. 

2s. 6d. net. 

** It is long since we found so much pleasure in such a 
brief effort as the modest little volume, styled 'All Expenses 
Paid, has given us.”— Literary World. 


THE FORTUNE OF A 
SPENDTHRIFT; 

And other Items. 

By B. ANDOM and FEED HABEWOOD. 

Crown 8vo, 3a. fld. 

“ -AH are lightly, briskly, and pleasantly written.” 

_ Scotsman. 

HEINE ON SHAKESPEARE: 

A Translation of his Notes on 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. 

By IDA BENECKE. 

Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. [AVaf week. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

THE ALPS from END to END. 

By Sir WILLIAM MABTIN OONWAY. 

With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 

Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ A high place among these books of climbing whiclz 
appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who 
can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume ' The Alps 
from End to End.' ’’—Times. 

“ There is, perhaps, not another living Alpinist—unless 
we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a valuable prdcis of 
the topography—who could have combined the requisite 

mowiedge with physical capability for the task.Sir 

William Conway’s book is as vivid as it is charming. Mr . 

McCormick’s illustrations are, indeed, so vivid that many 
will be tempted to follow * The Alps from End lo End. 7 ”^ 
__ Standard. 

AEOHIBALD CONSTABLE 4 OO., 

14, Pauliaxbkt Strut, Wmtmdcstu. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER Si, 1895 
No. 1220, Neto Strut. 

Thi Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
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LITERATURE. 

The Story of Africa and its Explorers. By 
Dr. Robert Brown. Vol. IV.: Europe 
in Africa—Colonies and the Colonists— 
The Scramble for an Empire—A Con¬ 
tinent under Companies. (Cassells.) 

With this volume, which for general 
iccuraoy, thoroughness of treatment, and 
brilliant exposition stands fully on a level 
vith the rest of the series, Dr. Brown 
rounds off his deservedly popular Story of 
Africa. In our notioe of the previous issues 
(Academy, Sept. 29, 1894) a sufficiently 
detailed account was given of the scope and 
character of the work; and here it need 
only be added that, while the first three 
Tolnmes deal mainly with the history of 
exploration in the stricter sense, the present 
Tolnme is concerned almost exclusively with 
tbs European settlement of the continent. 
The work of exploration, prosecuted with 
extraordinary’ vigour and suooesa during the 
hit four decades, may be regarded as prac¬ 
tically complete. But the settlement, already 
begun by the Greeks and Bomans (Oyrenaica, 
Mauritania), and, after an interruption of 
aboutamillenxuum, resumed by the Spaniards 
end Portuguese four centuries ago, is still 
in progress. Hence a oertain finality attaches 
to the volumes devoted to geographical re- 
March, whereas the present issue is merely 
the beginning of a far-off end. 

"Our story has ended,’’ remarks the author 
towards the close of the last ohapter, “ but not 
that of Afrioa. It is, indeed, soarcely begun. 
For though the exploration of the great 
continent has been almost completed in its 
head outlines, its exploitation is still to be 
completed. And when that will finish, or by 
*hom, and amid what native wars and foreign 
broils, no man may venture to prediot.” 

Meanwhile, the general reader will find 
bare amply discussed, with an abundance 
°1 detail and reference to the best 
authorities, all important matters con- 
uccted both with the early settlements and 
colonies on the seaboard and with the 
recent partition of the inland regions among 
the various European powers that took 
part in the Berlin International Congress 
of 1884-5. The fundamental distinction 
between the first occupations round the 
periphery and the later appropriations in 
the interior is constantly kept in view, 
thereby the treatment of a subject often 
involving many political and geographical 
entanglements gains much in dearness and 
“curacy. Thus, a forcible contrast is drawn 
between the bona fide pioneers, such as 
“pehe, Livingstone, Barth, and Schwein- 
fath, and the sham explorers, such as, 
Petal, Miron, Monteil, and many other! 


ohauvinistio adventurers, here stigmatised 
as “political travellers,” who roam about 
as freelances 

“ in the interest of annexationists and conces¬ 
sionaires. Instead of taking, as Lord Bosebery 
has bewailed, his life and some preserved meats 
in his hand, this modern type of explorer dives 
into the wilderness, laden with flags and blank 
treaties, ready for the signatures of thirsty 
kings who love gin, but oannot write. The 
result has been trouble, suspicion, and heart 
burning, unknown in the days when amateur 
diplomacy was never dreamt of by the Parks 
and Barths, Spekes and Livingstones, who 
would as soon have thought of distributing 
political pooket-handkerohiefs in return for 
concessions as of bartering Hamburg vintages 
for the African’s birthright." 

Where all is good it is difficult to make 
a choice; but the early and late history 
of the Barbary States, culminating with 
the French oonquest of Algiers, the Dutch 
Huguenot setuement of the Gape, the 
general character of Portuguese colonisa 
tion, the equivocal action of the Germans 
in Damaraland, the Oamaroons, and Zan 
zibar, and the expansion of the British 
power throughout South Central Africa, 
may be mentioned as subjects the treat¬ 
ment of which touches the high-water 
mark of excellence. Where plain speak 
ing is required, Dr. Brown, untrammelled 
by the exigencies of diplomatic reserve, 
never hesitates to express himself in 
vigorous language, whioh, however, is in 
all cases justified by a truthful exposition 
of the facts. “ Callous mendacity ” and 
“crass stupidity” are the terms applied 
respectively to the German and British 
Foreign Offices, in connexion with Dr. 
Nachtigal’s roving commission to annex 
territory anywhere or anyhow along the 
West Coast. But then it is shown that 
deliberate misrepresentations regarding this 
business were made in Berlin and believed 
in London, despite the very plain objeot- 
lessona already given by the Damara and 
Namaqua annexations farther south. Else¬ 
where it is frankly stated that for years 
past Franoe has had but one policy in 
Afrioa—that of “pestering the English.” 
But this, again, is supported by a graphio 
account of the doings of Mizon and the 
other French “political travellers” within 
the admitted sphere of British influence in 
the Niger basin. 

Dr. Brown is very hard on the Portu¬ 


guese, but not a whit more so than is 
warranted by their colonial administration, 
a curse at once to the natives and to Portugal 
itself. 

“The Portuguese have always been an ex¬ 
tremely pious, though not always a very moral, 
people; and their piety, minus any kind of 
morality, followed them to Africa, with the 
result that the religion has gone and the im¬ 
morality remains. The early conquerors were, 
however, followed by a long train of priests, 
amply supplied with funds for propagating the 
faith among the natives. These missionaries 
were ohiefly Jesuits and Dominicans, who, 
until they fell a-quarrelling, were ready instru¬ 
ments to the hand of the civil and military 
authorities in reducing the natives to an abject 
condition of obedienoe. ... A prohibitory 
tariff and a swarm of underpaid ana naturally 
oorrupt officials made good government ana 
prosperity impossible. Add to this an absence 
of anything like enterprise and enlightenment! 


among the older oolonista, most of whom were 
dashed with native blood, or, if white, sunk 
into the slothful, apathetic ways of the people 
among whom they had settled, and the deca- 
denoe of Portugal in Afrioa may be explained.” 

It is pleasanter to turn to some of the 
reoent British acquisitions, where substantial 
successes, in both the material and the moral 
order, have already been achieved in the 
midst of utterly savage populations. In 
Nyassaland, absurdly renamed “ British 
Central Africa,” the resources of the oountry 
have been rapidly developed, especially 
since the suppression of slave raiding and 
trading. 

“Coffee and other plantations are dotting a 
oountry harassed not long ago by savage tribes, 
and settlers are establishing themselves round 
almost every military post with a vigour not 
usual in those parts of Africa less fortunate in 
a healthy climate than the uplands of Nyassa- 
land. At Blantyre town lots even are being 
' taken up.' In addition to a fine church ic 
possesses many briok buildings, including the 
Vice-Consulate, the offioes of the collectors of 
the district, and several merchants’ houses. .. . 
Trading stations have been established as far as 
Lake Moero, and Australians are displaying a 
tendenoy to come to Nyassaland, instead of 
joining the discontented colonists in Paraguay. 
The Arabs, Mr. Johnston believes, are a waning 
power, and will soon cease to be a faotor in the 
politics of that part of Central Afrioa. The 
pax Britannica is extending over all.” 

Still more surprising are the transforma¬ 
tions going on in Buluwayo, but yesterday 
the stronghold of Lobengula’s military 
despotism. Dr. Brown speaks with wise 
reserve on the merits of the question as 
between this “ last of the Zulus ” and the 
Chartered South Afrioa Company. But he 
is eloquent on the results of the oonquest of 
Matabililand. 


“The capital is rising from its ashes, not in 
wattle and daub and filth, but in brick and 
timber. A newspaper in lithography has 
appeared, and a bank has begun business. 
Hotels have been built, and town lots, either 
for speculative purposes or for immediate use, 
are bringing good prices. The electrio light 
and the telephone have been installed; water¬ 
works are promised; and Mr. Bhodes’s well- 
equipped residence has arisen on the site of 
Lobengula’s squalid kraal.” 

This volume is as richly illustrated as 
any of its forerunners, though some of the 
pictures are allowed to tell their own tale 
without any particular aid from the text. 
It is a lso supplied with a very welcome 
general index of the whole series, which is 
tiie next best thing to a separate index to 
eaoh volume. In future editions, whioh 
cannot fail to be called for, a few mis¬ 
spellings and risky etymologies should be 
seen to. Thus Angra Pequena (Span.) 
should be Angra Pequena (Port), and 
pequenino, diminutive of this pequeno, is the 
true source of our piccaninny, here wrongly 
traced to a Portuguese form pieania, and 
by others to a Spanish pleonasm, pequeno 
nino. Sao Paolo de Loando should be Sao 
Paulo de Loanda. Bechuana should be divided 
Be-chuana not Bee-huana , as at p. 257; and 
Port Nolloth is spoken of (p. 264) as if it 
were in German territory, whereas it lies 
south of the Orange River, well within Cape 
Colony. It is proposed (note, p. 31) to 
extend the term Zulu to all the south-east 
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coast tribes, in order to avoid using the 
decidedly objectionable “ Kafir.” But 
would it not be better to replace “Zulu- 
Kafir ” by “ Zulu-Khosa,” Khosa being the 
legendary founder of nearly all the southern 
tribes, as Zulu is of those farther north ? 
Thus the national genealogies would not be 
confused, as they certainly are here : as, for 
instanoe, at p. 283, where the Pondos are 
called “ Zulus,” although they have their 
descent from Khosa’s brother Mpondo, 
supposed to have flourished towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

A. H. Keane. 


Sentimental Studies and a Set of Village 

Tales. By Hubert Orackanthorpe. (Heine- 

mann.) 

Wreckage , Mr. Orackanthorpe’s first book of 
stories, was remarkable for its singular 
strength and directness of effect, its firm 
and vivid style, its freedom from super¬ 
fluousness. Its tragedies, often grimly 
humorous, were told with rare sureness of 
speech, an economy at once laconic and 
sufficient. It was an impersonal book, a 
sad and cheerless book, but it was not a 
mere piece of clever and squalid literature 
Mr. Crackanthorpe’s way of writing allowed 
us to feel the humanity in his themes. He 
ohose no incidents, employed no phrases, 
for the sake of their misery and harshness: 
in a melancholy and painful book, there was 
yet no ooarseness, no absorption in mere 
gloom, of the kind dear to “ realism ” 
falsely so called. His stories bite and grip, 
they are fearless and uncompromising; but 
they are full of beauty, the more beautiful 
for being free from all facile sentimentality 
and moralising. M. Sully Prudhomme, 
writing upon Maupassant’s death, has said: 

“Le romancier a-t-il le droit de tout dire au 
nom de 1’artP La disseotion publique des 
mcBurs est-elle par son objet, comma un oours 
d’anatomie et an m£me titre, ndcessairement 
ohaste P La rSponie n’est pas aussi aieee qu’il 
le semble & premiere vue.” 

In Mr. Orackanthorpe’s case the question is 
answered affirmatively: his analysis and 
description are sane, clean, and essentially 
innocent, though it is among sorrows and 
sins that he looks for a soul of beauty, a 
salt of pitying humour, a sense of human 
possibilities. His is work that calls for 
careful criticism, lest it be hastily confounded 
with that sheer nastiness and sordidness of 
which a olever style so often seeks to be 
thought a justification. There is plenty of 
distressing matter in it, but nothing of 
Aristotle’s /uapia: disgusting brutality, and 
tainting foulness. 

Sentimental Studies is in some ways a more 
ambitious attempt. The themes are much 
the same in character, but the treatment is 
more elaborate, less incisive, more spacious, 
less conoise. There is not the same swift 
arresting force of narration, the same 
decision of outline secured by a few strong 
strokes. Mr. Orackanthorpe here surrenders 
himself to the fascination of describing 
character in long paragraphs of subtle 
analysis and reflection, and has fewer pas¬ 
sages of terse and succinct narrative. In 
his longest story, “ A Commonplace Chap¬ 
ter,” there are pages of admirable analysis 


which the story hardly suoceeds in justify¬ 
ing. The chief acts and actors are truly 
“ commonplace ” : and Mr. Crackanthorpe’s 
patient and subtile exposition of their 
characters and emotions, while excellently 
thought out and phrased, is out of propor¬ 
tion to the interest of his actual story. 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, writing upon Macaulay, 
observes: 

" Macaulay’s condescending dearness becomes 
at times very tedious. When we have once 
firmly grasped the fact that two and two make 
four, we do not care to be told that by the 
addition of two and two is composed the fourth 
numeral.” 

And we do not really the better comprehend 
this selfish, ineinoere, clever husband’s in¬ 
fidelity to his devoted, disillusioned wife, 
the tragedy of their common lives, by all 
this brilliance of analysis. They are ad¬ 
mirably described, but they do not live up 
to their descriptions: it is a sad and not 
unusual episode, with cunning dramatic 
touches here and there, but it leaves the 
reader little moved. Whole pages of the 
story would make an excellent essay, or 
sketch of character, rich in epigram and 
irony: as it is, they seem excessive, a waste 
of power. At the same time, the story has 
no laok of felicities; it errs merely upon the 
side of over elaboration, a redundance of 
analytic pains bestowed upon not quite 
worthy material. Mr. Orackanthorpe has 
hardly told his oommunia, in this instance, 
proprie: his dramatic and pictorial power is 
overcome by his expository, so that the 
story does not quicken and kindle into life 
at any point, despite the fact that its every 
page is of a certain interest. The two 
following stories attain complete success, 
partly because they do not deal with char¬ 
acters and situations wholly “common¬ 
place,” but possessing a spice of that 
strangeness and moving individuality which 
is among the most precious elements of 
narrative art. In one we have a quaint 
and innocent and wholesome friendship, or 
camaraderie, between a pleasant, healthy- 
minded youth and, singular as it may seem, 
a woman of the town. The difficult situation 
is convincingly presented, charmingly and 
pathetioally, with a restrained strength of 
hand: the two characters live and move, 
each without extravagance of idealism or of 
realism, friends in a natural and simple 
way, each deepened in character, wakened 
to a further sense of life, its possibilities of 
pleasure and pain, right and wrong. It 
is told quietly and firmly, with humour and 
insight. The other story is of a young man, 
a parson, somewhat uncouth and awkward, 
and of long suppressed emotion hurrying 
him away through passion toward crime and 
sin. His sickly vehemence of passion is in 
fine contrast with the woman’s hysterical 
theatricality of sentiment, her cruel prudence 
and common sense, her essential ignobility 
of attitude, even in doing right. The sensi¬ 
tive, ardent, gauche young reotor, prepared 
with Luther peccare fortiter, has his dignity 
in the midst of his absurdity and disordered 
desires. The next story, brief and rapid and 
vivid, is more in the manner of Wreckage .- 
a man’s mistress, full of the lust of life, 
eager and reckless, hears sentence of sure 
death very shortly: she is doomed by con- 
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sumption. Her reoeption of the news is told 
in a painfully dramatic manner: her despair¬ 
ing, defiant snatches of speech, her nervous, 
angry gesture and action. It is a piece of tr&gio 
living, portrayed with a fierce intensity, & 
terse energy of realisation, which carry off 
and half ennoble the sordid horror and pitiful 
vulgarity of the scene. The last “senti¬ 
mental study,” also brief, is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the beauty of its descriptive 
passages. Mr. Crackanthorpe’s pictorial 
talent is among his best gifts, when, as 
here, it results in more than a dashing 
impressionism. The volume concludes with 
“ a set of village tales ” from Pyrenean 
France: at least three of them are miniature 
tragedies or tragi-comedies of perfect 
achievement, and all of them have merit; 
they are not unlike the Limousin sketches 
of the Abb6 Boux. 

This is a singular book, alike in its 
excellences and defects. Mr. Crackaa- 
thorpe has three great capacities: he is 
excellent in psychological analysis, in 1 
pictorial description, and in dramatic 
narrative. His danger would seem to lie 
in the temptation to let the analysis and the 
description run riot. In his longer work he 
has not yet attained to that sure sense of 
proportion whicheveninferiorFrenchwriters 
so often possess. Prolonged and minute 
refinement of analysis is justified only by 
some action upon the part of the character 
so analysed, upon which the analysis sheds 
light, and which really requires such iUu- 
mination. Obviously, every human action 
may be analysed endlessly : a man’s reasons 
for writing a letter, taking' a walk, going to 
the play, or for not doing so, are far from 
simple, though he be unconscious of it 
altogether. And there is a fascination in 
tracking acts back to their original motives. 
But art demands that the good of the whole 
be considered, and not the immediate bril¬ 
liance of one part; and in Mr. Orackan¬ 
thorpe’s book there are long passages of 
quite singular brilliance, which we could 
wish away. No doubt “ sentimental studies,” 
by their very title, promise and require a 
certain degree of deliberate analysis; but 
not to the extent of devoting to it whole 
sections, in which the action, the positive 
play of sentiment, stands still, while the 
author makes subtile and careful investiga¬ 
tion into his creatures’springs of conduct. 
It is this habit which denied dramatic sucoess 
to Browning; and Arnold felt that his 
“ Empedocles ” was no true drama, because 
in it nothing was done. When, on the 
contrary, Mr. Orackanthorpe’s subtlety and 
carefulness of psychology are mixed with 
action, and expressed through gesture or 
speech and their interpretation, he is per¬ 
fectly and powerfully dramatic, as in the last 
pages of his In Cumberland. The seemingly 
stray and inconsequent thoughts of one in 
meditation; the significance of details in 
manner or surroundings; the part played 
in human drama by inanimate things; the 
sensible ways in which emotion finds outlet, 
often grotesque or crude—all this is rendered 
with a keen fidelity and intelligence by 
Mr. Orackanthorpe. He rarely mentions 
things, concrete and definite, without suc¬ 
cessful effect, nor fails to make clear their 
relation^ to the sentiment qf his sctors. As 
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jet, he has well handled only situations of 
some mid directness, and characters of 
some strong individuality. The more com¬ 
plex and less dramatic scenes and interests 
are still somewhat tentatively treated. He 
is assuredly a master of the short story, 
vho writes in vigorous and distinguished 
style, with mannerisms never distressing, if 
sometimes a little trying. The harmony 
end rhythm of the long story, the elaborate 
novel or romanoe, have not yet come to 
him; he has much of the insight that can 
eoneeive, but not the power that can create, 
an Emma Bovary or a Maggie Tolliver. 
The elements that go to the making of 
great creations are discernible in his present 
work, but they are not in proper fusion, 
proportion, combination. Yet surely few 
met books are so rich in rare excel¬ 
lencies : the dramatic instinct, the instinct 
o{ selection, the grasp of character. It is 
strong work, sometimes, as is natural, over- 
violent and daring: it is very much alive 
and breathing, not a thing of artificiality 
and imitation. His oonoera for the positive 
play of life, for notion and activity, save 
him from the wearisomeness of mere 
“psychology ”: his oonoera for discerning 
motive, and the springs of sentiment and 
emdact, save him from the rude force of 
mere " realism.” Beneath all the imper¬ 
sonality and unshrinking truth of his work, 
there is plentiful store of fine feeling and 
thought, of delight in life, reverence for its 
neater treasures, sympathy with its sorrows, 
i It wen unjust to mass him with the writers, 
fashionable for a time, of sheer brute 
strength, despisera of emotion, votaries of 
the revolting in scene and character, whose 
choice phrases are like blows on the face. 
This is a book of much beauty, of much 
power, and of very great promise. Its 
faults are those of the artist, who works 
hard, and knows the pains of loyal effort, 
and is sure to overcome them. But while 
parts of it show more promise than achieve¬ 
ment, others are mature, satisfying, and not 
to be bettered. 

Lionel Johnson. 


XEXAN, TAINS, AND MICHELET. 

1st Maltret de VHUtorie : Henan, Taine, 

Michelet. Par Gabriel Monod. (Paris: 

Cahnann L6vy.) 

Mint English readers who are not exdu- 
»ively students of history will welcome this 
appreciation of three of the greatest French 
historians, written, as it is, with a twofold 
authority. M. Monod’s own reputation as 
10 historian entitles him to pronounce on 
the results of their very diverse methods. 
He has done so, in his preface, luoidly and 
Wefly: choosing, he tells us, rather to show 
°J sympathetic criticism what each man’s 
weal was, how much he achieved, and why 
he was great, than to dwell on his short¬ 
enings, which time is sure to reveal. The 
function of the critic, he holds, is to explain 
the work, in the full logical sense of the 
word, declaring what it is, and showing 
how it came ta he. For this the biography 
of the author is indispensable; and here 
M. Monod has the advantage of having 
been intimately acquainted with each of the 
“ree masters whom he reveres. His pur¬ 


pose has been to reveal each man as he 
was: to let us watoh him during his life’s 
work till we learn the oharaoter, the 
“manners” which made him, and then 
judge, if we will, of the books which are 
the outcome of the life. 

He is not blind to the faults of his heroes, 
though he is very kind to their virtues. 
He sees, for instance, that Michelet was the 
victim of a too vivid imagination; that 
Benan, naturally tolerant and optimistic, 
carried out the precept “Judge not” to 
excess; that Tame, to the last, never 
conquered the tendency, remarked in the 
brilliant student at the Boole Normale, to 
impose upon the complexities of human 
nature the simple classifications and 
formulae dear to his logical mind, and to 
mistake the dearness of an argument for 
the sufficient proof of its justice. Noting 
their distinctive merits, he finds in Benan 
the critic among historians; in Taine, the 
man of science; in Michelet, the creator: 

“ 11 est n&ceesaire d’4couter la le$ on partiouli£re 
de ohacun de oes trois maitres. Its se com¬ 
petent et se corrigent Fun l’autre. Si l'on 
craint, en se laissant eeduire par les cot4s 
ironiques et iceptiques du g£nie de Benan, de ne 
plus voir dans l’histoire qu’un jeu deoevant 
d'apparenoes imaginaires, on 4ooutera la voix 
grave de Taine qui nous ordonne de oroire a 
la stieuoe et de dloouvrir sous les change antes 
apparences la verity positive et les lois im- 
muablea de 1‘univers; si l’on oraint, en suivant 
les austdres et dura enseignements de Taine, de 
perdre le sens et l’amour de la nature et des 
nommes, on apprendra de Michelet que dans 
la poursuite des vfiritls morales, il ne faut pas 
s’aarester 4 l’intelligenoe settle, mais ausst a 
l’imagination et an coeur ‘ d’ou jailliisent les 
sources de la vie.’ ” 

In the confidential pages of the dedication, 
the writer owns to a shade more admiration 
for Benan, respect for Taine, affection for 
Michelet, though he olaims—and the studies 
which follow justify the claim—that his 
sympathy with all three is equal. 

The essay on Benan, dated October, 1892, 
was written evidently while his loss was 
keenly felt. It is full of regret for the 
enchanting writer, the brilliant talker, the 
man of blameless life, who had looked death 
steadily in the face for many months, and 
died severely as a Stoic, working to the last. 
The sketch of Benan’s life is short, and 
rightly so; for there were few remarkable 
events in it after the crisis of 1845, and 
who would dare to compete with the Sou¬ 
venirs d'JEnfanee et de Jeuneeee ? But it 
carries on the narrative through later years, 
and shows Benan in unexpected lights: for 
instance, as a candidate at two elections for 
the Legislative Chamber. His programme 
on one of these occasions was characteristic 
of the man“ Pas de revolution, pas de 
guerre, progx£s, liberty.” But his heart 
was given to learning, not to politics; and 
the College de France was the scene of his 
activity during all his later life. We hear 
more of the philologist and the essayist than 
of the historian; but M. Monod will listen 
to no suggestion that Benan was careless 
about accuracy, ox arbitrary in dealing with 
authorities. He wished 11 veritatem dilexit ” 
to. be his epitaph; and it was his exceeding 
scrupulousness, we are told, that led him 
avowedly to offer fancies when facts were 


not attainable, and to suggest one or more 
of the ways in which things might have 
happened when he was sure that the truth 
was lost. Iu suoh cases, however, his in¬ 
comparable literary talent was apt to lead 
the reader, if not the writer himself, astray. 
The gift of seeing many sides of truth, 
combined with a passion for tracing delicate 
graduations from truth to error, like the 
changing hues on a pigeon’s neck, to use 
Benan’s own simile, is more valuable in 
imaginative literature than in history treated 
as a positive science. The special achieve¬ 
ment of Benan as an historian is that he 
included all religions, regarded merely as 
manifestations of the human mind, within 
the province of inquiry, unfettered by sub¬ 
mission to authority and dogma. While 
he strictly excluded the supernatural, he 
retained from his early devotion to Catholi¬ 
cism that sympathy with the religious habit 
of mind which enabled him to write his 
beautiful studies of the founders and 
reformers of religions. The foundations 
of his vast philological erudition were 
laid at St. Sulpioe; but the instrument 
destined for Biblical criticism in defence of 
revealed religion, was used with a very 
different motive, and applied to a far wider 
range of labour. Of the lasting value of 
his more recent work only experts in 
Semitic research can form an opinion. 
Most of us must be content, with M. 
Monod, to admire in him one of the 
greatest literary artists of France, and one 
of the most genial and engaging personalities 
of his time. 

Taine’s private history is much less known 
in this country—and, indeed, in his own— 
than Benan’s. The exceedingly able and 
interesting study of his life and works, 
which forms the second portion of this 
volume, is the more valuable on that 
account. It is constructed on Taine’s own 
scientific method, stated as follows : 

“ La th£orie favorite de Taine sur la genese des 
grandshommes consists a voir en enxdesprodnits 
de la race, du moment et du milieu, et a demPler 
ensuite dans leur individuality one faculty 
maitresse dont tontes les autres dependent.” 

The national characteristics, in which he 
shared, are thus briefly summarised: 

“ D est de la lign&a des meillenrs esprits frang&is: 
ami des iddes olaires et pondferees, de la sim¬ 
plicity harmonieuse; eloquent, rationalists et 
raisonneur, point sentimental, point mystique, 
mais solide, loyal et vrai; amoureux des formes 
et des oouleurs.” 

The “ moment ” at which Taine’s career 
began was one of disillusion and despond¬ 
ency. In literature, romanticism was 
already on the decline. At the univer¬ 
sity, a narrow eclecticism, which directly 
discouraged originality of thought, was in 
the seat of authority—a state philosophy, 
such as one would hardly think possible 
nowadays, except in China. Taine’s aspira¬ 
tions for a distinguished university career 
coincided with a peculiarly unfortunate 
series of political events. After taking his 
bachelor’s degree, he entered the Boole 
Normale, at the age of twenty, in 1848. 
Within three years the Bepublic, which 
had aroused so much enthusiasm, had 
already ended iu the fiasoo of the 
Coup a’Etat. Every effort of the brilliant 
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scholar and thinker to obtain public 
recognition of hie ability was met either 
with a direct rebuff, or with some 
change in the regulations for the appoint¬ 
ment of professors. Having to shift for 
himself, he very soon made his mark in 
literature, though he believed teaching to be 
his vocation ; and he was gratified in later 
years by his appointment to the professor¬ 
ship at the Eoole des Beaux Arts, in which 
capacity he wrote the lectures published as 
Philosophic de VArt. But in literature, too, 
his career began by a oonfliot with estab¬ 
lished authority. His PMlotophes frangais 
dealt hard blows at the eclectic school. The 
Academy, which had crowned his essay on 
Livy at a competition, looked on the 
young author with stern disapproval when 
the book was published with a preface which 
adopted the most vigorous determinism of 
Spinoza, speaking of the human being as “ a 
spiritual automaton.” For the next few 
years, associating chiefly with scientific men, 
but much also with artists, he produced, book 
after book, article after article, with a 
sturdy independence and a logical acumen 
which soon won him a leading place among 
the new generation of thinkers—the realists, 
who succeeded to the romanticists. It was 
undoubtedly the logioal faculty that pre¬ 
dominated in him. As a youth of twenty, 
after mastering several languages, he had 
planned out a oourse of scientific study 
which he carried out with the thoroughness 
of a specialist in every branch, merely as a 
preparation for his life's work, which was 
to be the study of the psychology and the 
mental development of mankind, illustrated 
by the history of art, literature, and politics. 
A rigid determinist, unable to believe in 
the intervention of a God by special acts of 
volition, he never deviated from the system 
of which his chief philosophical work {De 
VIntelligence) is the exposition, and his 
critical and historical writings ( Histoire de la 
Litterature anglaiee, Philosophic de VArt , 
Origines de la France contemporaine) are the 
illustrations. He had intended to crown 
his work with a treatise on the Will. He 
possessed the complete impartiality of a 
man of science. A man, to him, was a 
good or a bad specimen, according as he 
approximated closely or not to a given 
type. He would write with equal appre¬ 
ciation, to quote the instance given 
by M. Monod, of Benvenuto Cellini 
and of Bunyan, the typical man of 
the Italian Benaissance and the typical 
man of Northern Protestantism. It was 
only in his last work ( O/igines de la France 
contemporaine) that he wrote with an inter¬ 
ested purpose, hoping, as he said, to lay 
one stone of the road on which that un- 
happy country should one day walk re¬ 
deemed. With the welfare of France at 
heart, he gave vent to strong personal feel¬ 
ings of dislike to the men of the Revolu¬ 
tion and to Napoleon. Instead of calmly 
tracing the inevitable succession of events, 
and grouping facts for the induction of 
causes, he spoke of errors and crimes. 
He wrote as a physician, diagnosing the 
maladies from which France was suffering; 
and he published his results with a candour 
that made him many enemies. His first 
volume shocked the admirers of the ancien 


regime ; the next three gave offence to those 
who worshipped the Revolution; while the 
two last found no favour with the partisans 
of the Empire. M. Monod himself con¬ 
siders that Taine painted the disasters of 
Francs in too gloomy colours; and thinks 
that with all his love for Franoe he did 
not understand her anght, and had little 
natural sympathy with her character and 
institutions. He had a greater admira¬ 
tion for the stability of institutions, the 
gradual reforms, the individualism and 
liberty of England, where, as he said, 
people mend their houses, instead of 
setting fire to them when they need 
repairs. He loved the English language 
and literature. His philosophy, too, was 
of the English type: of the school of Bain, 
Mill , and Spencer. Perhaps it is for 
that reason that we have paid it so little 

attention. . , 

The essay on Michelet is no less in¬ 
teresting. Though his books are full of 
youth and vitality, the man himself, be¬ 
longing to an older generation than Taine 
or T frnnn —the generation of the romantic 
movement, dead now for twenty years— 
cannot be so well known, except to the 
readers of the volumes of his Journal and 
Memoirs, which Mme. Michelet has pub¬ 
lished in recent years. His life, like Taine’s, 
was one of ceaseless industry; but less calm, 
more emotional by far. He was induced to 
write history by a passionate devotion to 
the forgotten dead. He would spend hours 
among the tombs at P^re-Lachaise. His 
religion, vague as it was, and grounded on 
sentiment rather than reasoning, embraced 
a strong belief in God and immortality. 
Resurrection —that was what history 
should be, he thought: a dothing of 
dry bones with living flesh and veri¬ 
table garments. It should be based, 
indeed, on the study of documents— 
there was never a more indefatigable ran- 
saoker of arohives than Michelet — .but 
inspired also by sympathy, imagination, 
affectionate intuition. He wrote well be¬ 
cause he loved well. “Toutes les grandee 
pensSes viennent du coeur ” was a maxim 
of Vauvenargues, which he adopted. He 
looked on history as a great drama, in 
which the subject was the conflict between 
liberty and fate, and of which Christianity, 
the Reformation, the Revolution, marked the 
limits of successive acts. There could be 
no greater contrast than that of his treat¬ 
ment of the Revolution and Taine s. Taine, 
as we have seen, while he appreciated in it 
the first application on a large scale of the 
moral sciences to human life, saw too dearly 
on what inadequate grounds those sciences 
then rested, with their a priori methods, 
their hasty, false deductions. ‘‘La reine 
legitime du monde et de Pavenir,” he 
wrote to a friend, “n’est pas ce qu’en 
1789 on nommait la raison: o’est ce 
qu’en 1878 on nomme la scienoe.” 
Michelet, on the contrary, born in the 
days of the Revolution, could see nothing but 
its moral grandeur; its philosophy was still 
to him the gospel which should regenerate 
the world; and in 1845, with the.prospect 
of approaching troubles, he set himself to 
the task of writing its history with the 
fervour of an apostle. 


“ A. vrai dire,” says M. Monod, “ et malgrfe 
les im. mnhin.hleg et minutieuses reoherohes sur 
lesquelles cet ouvrage est appuyfi, ce n’est pas 
une histoire, o’est on poeme 6piqne en sept 
volumes, dont le penple est le hfiros, per-.' mniiie 
en Danton.” 

Trig masterpiece, in his critio’s opinion, is 
the earlier part of his History of Franoe, the 
six volumes whioh deal with the middle 
ages. The treatment of the later centuries 
is more spasmodic, unequal, and prejudiced; 
though portions of those volumes, for in¬ 
stance, whioh treat of the Renaissance and 
the period of the Reformation, are full of 
flashes of genius, whioh delight the lover 
of the picturesque, while they leave un¬ 
satisfied a reader who looks for a narrative 
of events. Michelet’s very numerous minor 
works—on education, morals, and natural 
luatory—are all brought into relation with 
his life; and the narrative of the life itself 
is full of charming personal details, which 
leave the impression of a delightful and 
affectionate nature. There is, too, some 
minute and excellent criticism of his style. 

But enough has been said to show 
that anyone who wishes to know more of 
any or all of these three great writers, will 
find in this book their faithful portraits, 
spoilt by no trivial gossip; and withal good 
piafawinU for criticism of the schools of 
serious thought in Franoe, of which they 
were the leaders. 

Campbell Dodgsos, 


Municipal Home Rule: a Study in Adminis¬ 
tration. By Frank J. Goodnow, Profeiaor 
of Administrative Law in Columbia Col- 
lege. (Macmillans.) 

Thk present volume forms part of what ia 
known as the Columbia University Bio¬ 
logical Series, and is of a somewhat more 
abstruse and technical character than the 
generality of works which reach us from the 
other side of the Atlantic. As a rule, 
American books seem to be more popular 
and more designed for the general reader 
than English ones of a similar nature; but 
this is hardly the case with Prof. Goodnow s 
treatise. 

A considerable portion of the present 
volume is devoted to details of municipal 
law in the United States, which will 
probably not be of much interest to English, 
readers; but the opening and concluding 
chapters, in which the author treats of 
municipal government in general, ana com¬ 
pares American with English and continental 
methods, are well worth careful study. 

Prof. Goodnow points out that the original 
English idea of focal government was to 
entrust large powers to municipalities, not 
merely for local purposes, but also as being 
practically the representatives of the national 
authority in their respective distriots. 

“ The oentral government made as much use as 
possible of loom offioers, practically independent 
of all oentral administrative oontrol, for the 
transaction of business whioh primarily in¬ 
terested the state as a whole." 

This system he regards as a bad one, and 
attributes many of the evils of American 
municipal government to the dose following 
of earlier English models: 

“ The exercise of these powers by local offioers. 
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irooontrolled by any central administrative 
authority, resulted in a complete lack of 
uniformity in methods, and great extravagance 
and inefficiency. Baoh locality, further moved 
by its own selfish ends, administered the law 
in such a way that its interests alone were 
considered, and the interests of the state as a 
whole, and society in general, were almost com¬ 
pletely disregarded.” 

Oar author is, perhaps, a little too much 
influenced by the circumstances of his own 
country, when he attributes the corruption 
of the English unreformed corporations 
mainly to the intrusion of national politics: 

“Just so soon as the narrow, self-electing 
municipal council had been developed out of 
the broad and democratic municipal organisa¬ 
tion originally to be found in England, this 
narrow council was seised upon first by the 
Crown, and afterwards by the nobles, as a 
mesas of increasing their influence in Par¬ 
liament, many of whose members were elected 
by the city corporations. This was done first 
by the Tudors, to farther the interests of 
the great religious reformation whioh they 
had so much at heart; afterwards by the 
Stuarts in their straggles with the consti¬ 
tutional party; and, finally, by the nobles, 
after the revolution of 1688, both in their 
itruggles with the Grown and with each other, 
m represented in the great politioal parties of 
the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
centuries. From the time that it was seen 
that munioip&l corporations could be used as 
pawns in the game of national politics, they 
lost both their importance as administrative 
institutions, and almost all their powers of looal 
self-government.” 

Most of these statements are, no doubt, 
true enough; but the general impressions 
conveyed, especially by the last sentenoe of 
the above extract, is certainly somewhat 
exaggerated. In fact, iu some ways it may 
be uld that national politics have played a 
larger part in municipal affaire since the 
reform of the corporations than before. 

Prof. Goodnow shows how the tendency 
of modern English legislation has been to 
define with precision the respective spheres 
of local and imperial action, and while 
centralising all branches of administration 
which are of interest to the state at large, 
to bestow large powers of self-govern¬ 
ment in local matters. On the continent 
of Europe, though the antecedent circum- 
etanees were different, we may observe a 
si mil a r result. In most continental countries, 
u our author says: 

“ The origin of local self-government is to be 
found in toe old feudal idea, which was always 
■hunger upon the continent than in England, 
of the autonomous rights of the various local 
com m un iti es or corporations. These local cor¬ 
porations, indeed, lost most of their powers, 
both in France and in Germany, as a result of 
the centralisation of the administration, whioh 
was accomplished in toe seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth oentoriee; but when, after toe French 
devolution, the idea of looal self-government 
began again to have an influence, there were 
very generally incorporated into toe municipal 
corporation acts which were then adopted, 
■an also into those whioh have been adopted 
moe, two most important principles, one of 
*hkh certainly has its origin in the old idea 
of feudal looal autonomy. This was the 
principle, that municipal corporations were to 
have a sphere of action tn whioh they were to 
Kt, largely free from all oentral control.” 

Borne of toe expressions in this paragraph 


may sound almost paradoxical to those who 
have been accustomed to regard the French 
Devolution as having introduced a. system 
of the most rigorous centralisation in every 
department of government; but there is 
much exaggeration in the current'notions 
on this point. It is quite true, as Prof. 
Goodnow says, that the old French 
monarchy went to great lengths in this 
direction, and that sinoe the Devolution, 
while there has undeniably been much—in 
fact, too mnoh—centralisation, there have 
not been wanting signs of toe reverse 
tendency. America has in the department 
of municipal law, as in some other respects, 
adhered to old English preoedents which 
have become obsolete in the mother country, 
as was noticed by Ur. Freeman. The 
result has been a very confused and almost 
ohaotio state of affairs, the evils of which 
are forcibly exposed by our author. 
We seem to witness a curious combina¬ 
tion of the apparently opposite faults 
of too much and too little external control. 
We must remember that all these matters 
belong in toe United States to the sphere 
of state and not of federal legislation; and 
to this fact muoh of toe absence of uniform 
principle may be ascribed. The states, on 
the one hand, often assign to municipalities 
owers whioh might seem more properly to 
elong to the central authority; and, on 
the other hand, toe legislatures frequently 
interfere in the most capricious manner in 
the purely local affairs of corporations. 

"This interference on the part of the legis¬ 
lature has been due to its failure, excusable for 
the reasons that have been pointed out, and 
perfectly natural, from the historical point of 
view, to distinguish a sphere of local municipal 
action among the many duties whioh have 
been imposed upon the municipality by the 
American law, and the attempts to stop such 
legislative interference by constitutional re¬ 
striction of the power of special legislation 
have very largely failed.” 

Prof. Goodnow has toe oourage to risk 
being denonnoed as unpatriotic, By recom¬ 
mending his countrymen to copy the pre¬ 
cedent set by England in defining the proper 
sphere of local government. 

“ Her example should encourage us to follow 
in her footsteps. For nowhere else, it may be 
said, is municipal government at toe present 
time more successfully administered, and no¬ 
where else are toe tasks it has taken upon itself 
to perform of greater magnitude.” 

D. Seymour Long. 


new NOVELS. 

The Heart of Life. By W. H. Mallock. In 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Magnificent Young Man. By John Strange 
Winter. (White.) 

Lyre and Lancet. A Study in Scenes. By 
F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder & Co) 

The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. 
(Oassells.) 

Holdenhuret Hall. By Walter Bloomfield. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Dorothy Saddington. By the Author of 
“ The Nausioaa.” (Skeffiogton.) 


White Turrets. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Chambers.) 

From Shadow to Sunshine. By the Marquis 
of Lome. (Archibald Constable.) 

Deadebs may approve or disapprove of 
Mr. Matlock’s novels, but very few people, 
I should think, have failed to find them 
entertaining; and there are those to 
whom they are specially attractive in 
virtue of their intellectual arrOrs pentie 
of the fact that their author is always, 
to use a colloquialism, driving at some¬ 
thing. In both theee respects The Heart 
of Life differs from its predsoessors. 
That it contains some very entertaining 
passages, is not to be denied; bat, as a 
whole, it drags, suggesting the idea that it 
was written from hand to mouth, in a suc¬ 
cession of moods, some of which were not 
happy ones. I can remember nothing from 
Mr. Maliock’s pen so laboured, so inorganio, 
and, considered as narrative, so incoherent 
as the present story, with its enigmatic and 
pointless title. So far as the other matter 
is conoerned, it is quite obvious that here, 
as elsewhere, the writer is driving at some¬ 
thing ; but it is difficult even to guess what 
that something is. There are, as were to 
be expected, certain sparkling anti-Socialist 
pages—Socialism having become the King 
Charles’s head whioh Mr. Mallock cannot 
keep out of the memorial—but no one can 
think that they provide the novel with ite 
raison d'Ure. It u, on the faoe of it, more 
probable that the book is intended as a 
savage satire upon the movement for 
driving from public life men whose private 
morals are not what they ought to be; 
but one can hardly imagine that Mr 
Mallock, who has a sense of humour and 
proportion, should laboriously elaborate 
so trivial a motif through nearly 900 well- 
filled pages. If, however, this be the pur¬ 
pose of the novel, it -can only be said that 
the satire is both heavy-handed and in¬ 
effective. The writer has done his best to 
make Canon Bolman—the leader of the 
movement—as repellent as oould be, and 
in a way he has succeeded. But the un¬ 
pleasant impression is produced rather by 
innuendo than by dramatic presentation; 
for though the Canon is a snob and a little 
bit of a humbug, he does nothing, until the 
end of the thud volume, which forbids us 
to regard him as in the main a good rather 
than a bad man. As for the incident just 
alluded to, whioh Mr. Mallock treats in his 
most unsavoury manner, ordinary charity 
will urge the plea that the unpremeditated 
moral lapse of a man who knows himself 

E ensiles*, and who pulls himself together 
y the wine to which he is habitually a 
stranger, can hardly be reckoned among 
the most damnable or unpardonable of 
sins. But if Canon Bulman is imper¬ 
fectly rendered, what shall we say of Dr. 
OJitheroe, the delightful,kindly creature who 
in a moment reveals himself as a swindler 
who has involved his nearest friends, and 
even his own mother, in hopeless ruin? 
Mr. Mallock does not even attempt to give 
him a semblance of credibility: be just 
throws him at ns, and bids ns make what 
we can of him. After this astounding 
“ translation ” of Dr. Clitoeroe, the simple 
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snuffing-out of the Countess Shimna, which 
might have been regarded as felony without 
benefit of clergy, seems nothing more than 
a trivial misdemeanour. The other char¬ 
acters count for little; the incidents count 
for less; and there can be no possible doubt 
that The Heart of Life takes a conspicuous 
place among the failures of clever men. 

John Strange Winter always writes with 
agreeable vivacity, even when she grapples 
vnth so solemn a theme as the soul of a 
bishop. And when a writer is vivacious in 
the right sort of way, we are not seriously 
troubled by the absence of probability; 
but the improbabilities of A Magnificent 
Young Man are really a little too reck¬ 
less. G-odfrey Bladensbrook is repre¬ 
sented as being not only magnificent, 
but almost reprehensibly sane; yet for 
no intelligible reason whatsoever he chooses 
to call himself William Smith, thereby sub¬ 
jecting his young wife to the most injurious 
of all suspicions, and himself to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment on a charge of vulgar 
pilfering which, according to John Strange 
Winter—though this point is rather ob¬ 
scure—would have collapsed had he simply 
given his true name and address. All this 
is rather wild: indeed, it is very wild; but 
when the wildness is at its wildest, John 
Strange Winter’s bright breezy manner 
carries us through; and the story, up to that 
railway accident in the tunnel which begins 
the complications, is as good as anything 
that the author has ever clone. The three 
Dangerfield children are delightful, and the 
boy Godfrey, though a terrible prig, is a 
juvenile Bayard as well. 

The people who did not read Lyre and 
Lancet m the columns of Punch, but who 
become acquainted with it in its complete 
form, are people to be envied, for it is 
too perfect a dramatic organism to be dis¬ 
membered without injury. In one or two 
of his most popular bookB Mr. Anstey has 
resorted very successfully to the aid of 
fantastio extravaganza; but Lyre and Lancet 
is pure comedy, with just a sufficient toupgon 
of farce to give the required quality of 
flavour. The scenes at the country house 
where, by a series of misunderstandings, 
the young veterinary surgeon appears as 
a guest in the drawing-room and at the 
dining-table, while the fashionable minor 
poet has to endure the hospitality of the 
servants’ hall, are deliciously imagined; 
and, as usual, the details of the workmanship 
do full justice to the whimsical conception. 
Lyre and Lancet is certainly one of the most 
laughable books of the decade, as no ljook 
could well fail to be which Bhowed Mr. 
Anstey at his best. 

It is not in human nature that a dever 
man should like to be credited with only 
one endowment. Sir Frederick Leighton, 
who can do so many things excellently, 
“paints too, I believe”; and The Little 
Huguenot proves oondusively that Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s art is equal to something more 
than such delightful impossibilities of ro¬ 
mance as The Iron Pirate and The Impregnable 
City. The Little Huguenot has for its back¬ 
ground the France of Louis XV.; but 
though the scene of our fine piece of 
dramatio action is the royal chateau at 
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Fontainebleu, we are, for the most part, in 
the silence of the far-off woodlands where 
Gabrielle de Veroet reigns as queen in her 
little kingdom. How Paul de Guyon brings 
to Gabrielle the king’s shameful message; 
how it was answered and what came of the 
answer; how the little Huguenot, for de 
Guyon’s dear sake, bearded the royal tiger 
in his lair; and how fateful journeys ended 
in lovers’ meetings, must be learned from 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s own pages, and it is 
pleasant learning. One does not often 
encounter a prettier historical novelette than 
this. 

Mr. Bloomfield has dedicated Holden- 
hunt Hall to Prinoe Frederick Duleep 
Singh, on the ground that his Highness is 
“ interested in all that pertains to Suffolk.” 
The reader, therefore, expects a novel full 
of East Anglian looal colour; but, save for 
a good number of references to Bury St. 
Edmunds, Mr. Bloomfield might as well 
have written for people “ interested in all 
that pertains to ” Lancashire, Warwick¬ 
shire, or Cornwall, or, for that matter, 
New York, of which he has muoh more to 
say than of Suffolk. Holdenhurit Hall is a 
wUd, rambling, shapeless novel, which con¬ 
tains a buried treasure, a seduction,, a 
suicide, a vigorous family quarrel, a thin 
love affair, and a small sprinkling of gram¬ 
matical errors, of which the question, 
“Where is my aunt and Connie?” is a 
characteristic example. The book is so 
very early Victorian, both in matter and 
manner, that one feels it ought to have 
been written, if written at all, fifty years 
ago. In 1895 it has rather a belated look. 

The novel just notioed is a specimen 
of ordinary average amateurishness; but 
Dorothy Saddington is amateurishness in 
exceleit. To subject it to elaborate criticism, 
or indeed to criticism of any kind, would 
be a waste of time and spaoe. It is a 
pity that injudicious friends or reviewers 
should encourage the author in the perform¬ 
ance of tasks for whioh she has really no 
single qualification. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s novels for mature 
readers have not—and could not be ex¬ 
pected to have—the unique charm of her 
stories for children; but they are so refined, 
so restful, they have such truth and delicacy 
of touch, and are so free from glare and 
glitter, that to come to one of them from 
any half-dozen of average contemporary 
novels is an unspeakable relief. In White 
Turreti there is more than a mere sugges¬ 
tion of a purpose; for the story of Winifred 
Maryon u evidently intended as a warning 
to the girls who, stirred by the great 
thought of feminine independence, turn 
their backs upon obvious duties to search 
for “ a career. Winifred and her two less 
ambitious sisters are very skilfully painted; 
and the same may be said of Bertha 
Norreys who, half against her will, is 
forced by Winifred to play the part of 
guide, philosopher, and mend. The weak 
point in the book is the family ghost. It 
is unconvincing, as contemporary ghosts are 
so apt to be; and its intervention, to bring 
the wayward girl to a sense of her duty, is 
too far-fetched and mechanical to be worthy 
of so fine an artist as Mrs. Molesworth. 
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The Marquis of Lome appears utterly 
unable to tell a story, and in From Shadow 
to Sunlight there is nothing that can be 
called a story to be told; so as narrative the 
small book is hardly satisfactory. Nor has 
it any other attractions to compensate for 
this grave deficiency; for, though the char¬ 
acters who pop in and out of the pages talk 
“like a book,” the book which they talk 
like is terribly dull and stilted. It is 
strange that the Marquis, who has both 
intelligence and ability, should misunder¬ 
stand so seriously his own gifts and limita¬ 
tions. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

My Only Child. By Edmund James Mills. 
(ArchibaldConstable.) Believing not unwisely 
that of all monuments which are built by man 
the most imperishable is the one constructed of 
paper and print, Mr. Mills has set up for 
love of his lost ohild a memorial in the shape 
of a volume of very touching verses. In 
harping upon one string there is naturally a 
danger of becoming monotonous; and it might 
be expected that the author of My Only Child 
would cause a feeling of weariness in his 
readers, by devoting one hundred and forty 
pages to the recital of his loss. It is one of 
the triumphs of Mr. Mills that he has deceived 
expectation. Bnt before we go any farther it 
would be well to quote four of the tender 
verses in which the reason of this volume is 
explained : 

“ Marble will melt away, 

Leaf at the frost decay, 

Father’s heart cease to beat; 

Where then your memory, sweet f 

“ Better than any atone, 

Better than heart my own, 

Better than leaf that fades, 

This is my little maid’s. 

“ All must die soon, I see, 

Save love and poede; 

Therefore my DuUded song 
Surely will last for long. 

“ Thus, when my day is o’er, 

And we have met once more, 

Others will keep your name 
Fresh as when first you came.” 

Few enterprises are more beset by difficulties 
than those whioh are connected with the publi¬ 
cation of great sorrows in prose or in verse. 
Some writers are too tearful, and at last fatigue 
the sympathy of onlookers by the facility of 
their weeping; others of a prouder nature, 
shrinking from the too dose approach of 
strangers, offend by using the .other extreme, 
the extreme of frigidity. To discover the 
proper limits of both revelation and reticenoe, 
that is the hard task for those who record their 
pain in books. In our opinion Mr. Mills has 
hit upon the golden mean, and we feel sure that 
all readers of My Only Child will be quick to 
observe with how much dignity the sorrow is 
expressed. It is not everybody that can 
lament without becoming lachrymose. In 
another respect Mr. Mills has been wise: he 
has not chosen any one particular form of vena 
as the sole vehiole for his emotion. Of late it 
has been fashionable to mourn in sequences of 
sonnets; but Mr. Mills evidently has no liking 
for cutting up his grief into definite sections. 
This book oontains many beautiful thoughts, 
and the task of a reviewer desirous of quoting 
is light. Here is the conduding part of a 
sonnet, the beginning of which questions 
whether it can be hue that when the body dies 
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the acral/ after taking rest, returns to the old 
abode on earth: 

“ If thii be so, my child, my sweet-my-sweet, 
Hath haply left the secret doors of late, 

And, voted on light wings, lit here alone; 
Whence I perchance the little maid may meet 
lingering all heedless at my very gate, 

And peas her by unknown, unknown, un¬ 
known." 

“Touch me," though it would gain by a 
process of shortening, is a poem which it must 
delight Mr. Mills to have written, and surely 
it wul appeal with force to all who have lost 
those made dear to them by the wonderful 
activities of love. We give the first two stanzas 
and the last: 

“ Where are thou gone, my sweet f 
I call thee, sad and slow. 

Why is the time made long for us to meetP 
Yearning I go. 

Touch me, and I shall know. 

" I ask the leaves, the flowers. 

Whence their new grace and glee; 

Who tendeih them against the wind, the 
showers, 

Guideth the bee: 

Touch me, and 1 shall see. 

• ' • • 4 

“ Touch me, and I shall know 
That sea, and land, and air, 

Haring ever my lost love to me; and so, 

Live like a prayer: 

Certain thou wilt fee there." 

It remains to add that several of the poems 
in My Only Child brightly and musically record 
some of the pretty acts of the little maid whose 
departure begot this book. 

Songs and Other Verses. By Dollie Bedford. 
(John Lane.) If all books were as pleasant as 
Mrs. Bedford’s Songs and Other Verses, the critio 
might find this as much a land of milk and 
honey as of bid Canaan was fabled to be. This 
sequel of A Light Load has all the virtues 
which made the earlier volume one to be 
enjoyed; but unfortunately Mrs. Bedford has 
admitted into her choioest company several sets 
of verses which are out of harmony with the 
worthier group. The songs that tall of house¬ 
hold happiness, of brave hearts, of the music 
made by such tuneful instruments as the patter¬ 
ing feet of children, of babies preparing for a 
voyage in the dark of the night, are sweet 
bearing indeed for all those to whom Hie 
interchange between wife and husband 
of domestic purity still means the very 
beat of daily life. In these short flights 
of melody Mrs. Bedford is at the top of 
her power to give delight. It has been urged 
against her that the songs of her singing are 
slender. Well, the same might with truth be 
said of Horace, who tells you exquisitely that a 
Boman gentleman would sometimes choose a 
midnight excursion against the boar in prefer¬ 
ence to the comforts resident in his mouse. Is 
not that slight? Or he relates the disinclination 
few games in a youth taken captive by the graces 
of some notorious flirt. Is not this slight ? 
He redeems the unimportance of the episode by 
the treatment of genius. Mrs. Bedford may 
not possess genius, but she has talents quite 
sufficient for ennobling a small theme by the 
excellence of her management. Instead of 
grumbling at the simplicity of Mrs. Badford’s 
Muse, certain critics would be better employed 
in giving thanks for her abstention from the 
tortuoeitiee and elongations which of late have 
bean shouted into notioe by the hoarse throats 
of unthinking partisans. Or they might (though 
the effort would doubtless be rain) attempt to 
compose verses as good as those which follow; 

“My lover’s lute has golden strings*, 

Bright as the sunlight in the air, 

My lover touches them and sings 
Bis happy music everyWhere. J 


“ My lover’s eyes see very far, 

Through the great toiling in the street, 

To where the sea and mountains are, 

And all the land lies still and sweet. 

“ My lover’s lips are very kind, 

He smiles on all who pass him by, 

And all who pats him, leave behind 
A greeting, with a smile or sigh. 

“ My lover’s heart, ah, none may say 
How tenderly it beats for me, 

And, if I took my love away, 

How silent all its song would be.’’ 

Or these: 

" The little songs which come and go, 

In tender measures, to and fro, 

Whene’er the day brings you to me, 

Keep my heart full of melody. 

" But on my lute I strive in vain 
To play the mudo o’er again, 

Ana you, dear love, will never know 
The little songs which come and go." 

How much of a pity it seems that, in a volume 
otherwise so womanly with all that is whole¬ 
some in woman, Mrs. Bedford should have 
rhymed on her declension into the smoking of 
dgarettes! 

The Viol of Love, and Other Poems. By 
Charles Newton - Robinson. (John Lane.) 
Figuratively speaking, Mr. Newton-Robinson 
oomes to us dressed in purple and fine linen. 
The Viol of Love has had lavished upon it all 
that the skill of designer, of printer, of binder 
oould effect. So much for the outside; but the 
inside ? Well, the author, without approach¬ 
ing absolute perfection in any one poem, has 
certainly managed to prove that he has more 
qualifications for the writing of verse than have 
nine out of ten of those who string rhymes 
together, full of faith in the exoeeding beauty 
of their work. Among Mr. Newton-Bobinson’s 
possessions is imagination. He has also an 
ear for music, whioh, however, occasion¬ 
ally plays him false. What the author 
does not possess is a marked individu¬ 
ality of hu own; but in a first book it 
would be ungenerous to make too much capital 
out of this deficiency in the poet. Not a few 
writers who have begun by imitating have 
ended by becoming strikingly original. We 
wish the author of The Viol of Love a fortune as 
kind, advising him, as first steps towards a finer 
position, to beware of compound adjectives and 
notes of exclamation. For the most part the 
translations in this volume are rendered in a 
way to oommand admiration, though Villon is 
made to suffer. Horace escapes unspoiled. 
We quote. the poem to whioh Mr. Newton- 
Robinson accords pride of place: it is entitled 
“ The Songs to the Viol ” : 

“ Songs, like dreaming chrysalids, 

When the fateful heart-fire bids, 

At the bunting of the rose, 

Loose their prisoned embryos ! 

Large in passionate surprise 
Flame the splendour-weaving eyes ! 

Wide in sun-warm rapture spread, 
Moisture-welded wings unwed, 

Ardent in the noon to dare 
Pulsings of the vagrant air, 

And eager to be full unfurled 
For the exploring of the world 1 

“ Thou, sweet muiio's last adept I 
Viol, whom Love’s bow hath swept! 

Viol, whom no meaner hand 
Ever lifted, ever spanned! 

Songs new-born, to thee we come, 

In our first flight, faltering, dumb; 

Yet Love’s children ! Let our wings 
Only lightly brush thv strings, 

Wake the chords, and we shall hear 
Music mute for loveless ear, 

And drink of that sole fount, in truth, 
Pregnant of eternal youth; 

Yet, adolescent in an hour. 

Keep for ever childhood’s flower I ’’ 


It would be unjust not to oall attention to 
Mr. Laurence Housman’s exquisite designs. 

Sonnets and Songs. By M. W. Findlater. 
(David Nutt.) Mr. Findlater is not quite 
scrupulous enough: he takes a liberty when he 
calls a fragment of verse that happens to con¬ 
tain fourteen lines a sonnet. We are willing 
to admit that there are a few genuine sonnets 
in his little book, but for the most part it would 
be almost as correct to oall some of these 
pieoes odes. So much by way of complaint. 
We trust that Mr. Findlater will forgive so 
short a grumbling, and will put it down to 
principle, not to spleen. The mark of ability 
m to be detected upon most of the poems in 
his book; and sometimes a quite uncommon 
effect is produced. In the last two lines of 
“The Grave" the sense of conviction is well 
rendered by means of the repetition: 

“ 0 grave! O grave!—when next the spring oomes 
here 

Thy turf shall waken as the blue days pass 
To buds and bells, and blades of springing 
grass. 

Whose life is from the earth that now is sere. 

But the sweet haste of the revolving year 
Brings not my love to me—with buds and 
grass. 

The form that held the soul I loved, alas 1 

Is dust in dust—and will not reappear. 

“ 0 faithless heart! Dumb witnesses, they tell 
Of the great certainty that satisfies— 

Life cannot end, so love knows no farewell. 

At last, one day—that oomes like spring’s 
surprise 

To winter earth—the soul—above the swell 
Of death’s dismay, shall rise—shall rise—shall 
rite.” 

Among the songs we have found many musical 
lines and poetioal images, though it occasion¬ 
ally happens that Mr. Findlater’s ear passes 
flaws whioh cannot fail to offend the aensitive. 

Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Edward Arnold will publish in the 
autumn the Diaries of George Howard, seventh 
earl of Carlisle, the Whig statesman of the 
middle of the oentury, who is best known in 
history as having been twice Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The diaries cover the period from 
1843 to his death in 1864, and contain frequent 
allusions to most of the political, literary, and 
social personages of the tune. They have been 
edited by Viscount Morpeth. 

Mb. John Murray announces a new Life 
of Bishop Heber, by the Bev. Dr. George 
Smith, the biographer of William Carey and 
Henry Martyn. It will contain some letters 
and verses not hitherto published, and will be 
illustrated with a portrait, maps, and other 
illustrations. 

Messbs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a new book by Dean Farrar, entitled Gathering 
Clouds ; a tale of the days of St. Chrysostom. 
It is to some extent a continuation of Darkness 
and Dawn, and, like that, it will be published 
in two volumes. 

Messrs. Hoddeb & Stoughton announce 
two new books by the Bev. John Watson, ot 
Liverpool, author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush." One of these, entitled The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne, will be published under the 
pseudonym of Ian Maelaren, by which he 
became famous; the other is The Upper Room, 
to appear in a new series ot “ Little Books on 
Religion," edited by Dr. Robertson Niool. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoakk has written a manual 
for advocates and agitators—who have had no 
manual hitherto—which will be published 
shortly by Mr. Fisher Unwin, under the title 
of Public Speaking and Debate. The book deals 
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sot only with the art but with the ethioe of 
oratory and controversy. 

Messes. James Nisbet & Co. will shortly 
issue a book entitled The Experiences of a 
Russian Reformer, by Mr. Jaakoff Prelooker, 
the originator of a religions society founded 
twelve years ago in Odessa, under the title of 
the "New Israel,” with the view of uniting 
the Reformed Jews and the Russian Dissenters— 
Stundiata and others. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton’s new novel, 
“ Bey 11a or Charybdia f ” which has been 
running in Temple Bar, will be published in a 
single volume, by Messrs. Riohard Bentley & 
Bon, in the middle of next week. 

Messes. Olephant, Anderson, & Ferrier 
will shortly issue a new book by Miss Maggie 
Swan, entitled Life’s Blindfold Game. 

The Tower Publishing Company will 
publish next week a new adventure story, 
entitled Sibyl Falcon, by Mr. Edgar Jepson, 
the soene of which is laid in the West Indies. 

The Roxburghe Press will issue almost 
immediately A Sextet of Singers, or Songs of 
Six, by George Barlow, J. A. Blaikie, 
“Paganus” (L. Oranmer Byng), Vincent 
O’Sullivan, Walter Herries Pollock, and Sidney 
R. Thompson. 

The next volume of the “ Canterbury Poets ” 
will be Songs and Ballads of Sport and Pastime, 
with an introduction by Mr. W. W. Tomlinson. 
Besides many old anonymous ballads, the 
anthology inoludes examples of Isaac Walton, 
Walter Soott, and Charles Kingsley, and also 
from such contemporary poets as Roden Noel, 
Andrew Lang, Norman Gale, and William 
Sharp. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces that Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s works are to be brought 
out in a cheap and uniform edition at half-a- 
crown each. The first volume, Essays about 
Men, Women, and Books, will be issued immedi¬ 
ately. The same house has nearly ready a new 
fairy romance, entitled Carl Winter's Dream, by 
Paul BUttmann. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose will publish shortly 
a volume of children’s verse by Mr. Horace 
Groser, entitled Little Folks' Land, with a 
frontispiece and title-page designed by Mr. 
Charles Robinson; an illustrated volume on the 
history of our oolonial possessions, entitled 
The Making of the Empire ; and also a volume 
dealing with the work and exploits of the early 
navigators, entitled Out with the Old Voyagers, 
by Mr. Horace G. Groser. 

In addition to the theologioal works men¬ 
tioned in the Academe of last week, the 
Clarendon Press will also publish shortly a 
revised edition of Notes on Genesis, by the Rev. 
G. J. Spurred. 

. The Sunday-school Union will publish 
immediately an entirely new Life of Christ, 
written in simple, pioturesque language for 
Children, entitled Gentle Jesus, by Helen E> 
Jackson, with a frontispiece by Charles Robin* 
son, and numerous full-page illustrations by 
W. S.'Staoey; and also another volume of the 
“ Daring Deeds ” series, by Mr. Prank Mun- 
dell, entitled Stories of the Royal Humane 
Society. 

The Church of England Temperance Society 
announce the completion of their Church Tem¬ 
perance Hymnal, the juvenile portion of which 
has already appeared. The aim of the com¬ 
mittee has been to provide a collection of 
familiar temperance hymns and songs, with the 
addition of some original melodies and recent 
productions which have not hitherto appeared 
in any temperance hymn book. 

The Church of England Temperance Sooiety 
Dill shortly issue two more volumes of their 


‘ ‘ Azalea ’ ’ series —Friends in Dingy Court, a story 
of life in a London byway, by a new author; 
and Shifting Sands, by Susan Carpenter. 

Messes. Moeison Bros., of Glasgow, have in 
the press a new work by the Rev. David 
Macrae, of Dundee, to be entitled Quaint 
Sayings and Odd Notions of Children. 

Me. J. H. Hollander, Ph.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University, proposes to edit for 
the British Eoonomio Association, of whioh he 
is a member, the correspondence of Ricardo 
with J. R. McCulloch and with Mr. Hutchens 
Trower, between seventy and eighty letters in 
all. Dr. Hollander would be glad to hear of 
any letters of Ricardo in private possession. 

The Rev. W. J. Stavert, rector of Bums all 
in Yorkshire, has now ready for issue to sub¬ 
scribers the second volume of The Parish 
Registers of Skipton-in-Oraven, covering the 
period from 1680 to 1771. Besides many entries 
relating to families well-known in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, it contains some notice of small-pox 
epidemics in 1716 and subsequent years. The 
edition is limited to one hundred copies. 

We have received from Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, the announcement of 
the death, on August 2d, of the honoured head 
of their house, Henry Oscar Houghton. For 
a year past Mr. Houghton’s health had been 
seriously impaired; but he continued to give 
attention to details of business, and was in his 
offioe but a few days before his death. His 
surviving associates will study to keep before 
themselves the same high aims whioh dis¬ 
tinguished him in his long career as printer 
ana publisher. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Me. Walter B. Harris, who has just 
returned from Armenia, will give in the 
October number of Blackwood’s his “ Unbiassed 
View of the Armenian Question,” in whioh he 
explains the causes which led to the recent 
massacres, and the characteristic traits of the 
Christians of Armenia. 

A third deteotive story, written in competi¬ 
tion for the competition of £400 offered by an 
American syndicate, will appear in the October 
number of Chapman's Magazine. This time the 
author is an Englishman, Roy Tillet. The 
serial stories now running in the magazine will 
come to an end in November; and the Christ¬ 
mas issue will consist entirely of short stories, 
dealing with the supernatural and fantastic 
dements of life. 

The Indian Magazine and Review for October 
will contain an article, entitled " Old Panjab 
Days,” by Mr. Lewin B. Bowring, who was 
assistant to the Resident at Lahore when the 
disturbances took place whioh led to the 
annexation of the Panjab. 

Commencing with the Ootober number, the 
Studio will be permanently enlarged by many 
pages, and improved by the addition of im¬ 
portant supplemental illustrations. At the 
same time, the prioe will be increased to one 
shilling monthly. 

The editor of Cassell's Saturday Journal 
announces that a special commissioner of that 
paper has been sufficiently brave and hardy to 
recently undergo the ordeal of living for fifty 
days the actual every-day life of the homeless 
ana destitute in the metropolis. The facts 
thus obtained will be set forth in a series of 
realistic papers commencing in the first number 
of a new volume, to be published this week. 
A new serial story by Frank Barrett, entitled 
"An Angel in Black,” will also be begun in 
the same number. 

Judy begins a new life with this week’s issue, 
in the hands of Moss Gillian Debenham, who 


has purchased the paper from Mr. Gilbert 
Dalziel. The editorial chair will be occupied 
by Mr. 0. H. Abbott, who has soted as sub¬ 
editor for many years past. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NIRVANA. 

Only one block iu the Building! 

Only one stone in a wall! 

To this hath It sunk, thine ambition. 

Oh Soul, that so fain had been all f 

Only one mid the countless myriads 
Of whom the great Architect rears, 

On our earth His mighty Temple, 

Whose top shall reach the spheres. 

Fain hadat thou stood out singly, 

In a glory all thine own ; 

A Druid boulder, o’er the waste, 

Majestic and alone; 

A rough stone finger pointing 
From earth to heaven alway, 

A dumb voice for God mid the silence 
Of the moor’s untrodden way : 

Thou hadst not feared mid the stillness 
To rear thy front alone. 

From earth and its wildering noises, 

To the silence of God’s throne: 

But to be but one stone block only 
Of myriads in a wall 1 
Oanst thou stoop thy proud aspirings, 

0 Soul! that so fain had beat all f 
Yes, that is the task He sets thee, 

If thou wilt have part in His Fane, 

Ere the world was, whose foundations 
Were laid in a Lamb that was slain; 

His Temple, whose towering summit 
Evanishes in the bine, 

Where the Lamb, its deep Foundation, 

Is its God-crowned Cope-stone too. 

No solitary sentinel. 

No Druid stone o’er the waste, 

But one stone on others resting 
In a slow growth that mikes no haste. 

One stone upon others resting, 

And that others shall rest upon. 

When the Builder’s hand shall have fashioned 
For thine own niche, thy life’s work done. 
One link in the long aroension 
From chaos and night, alone, 

Of the golden chain that hath ending 
In the God-man on the throne. 

Ah! better than lonely glory 
To be poorest link in that chain; 

To be meanest block in that Building, 

For aye that shall remain. 

More glorious that Birr ana, 

Where Self and its claims hath cease ; 

The soldier merged in the army, 

The part in the Perfect’s peace. 

Incorporate with the Author 
Ana Finisher of Faith, 

Like His, thy living glory, 

Hath its deep roots in death. 

Jxanie Moeison. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

To the Antiquary for September Mr. A- W. 
Moore contributes a further instalment of his 
very interesting papers on the Folk-lore 
of the Isle of Man. Little is now to be 
discovered in folk-lore that is absolutely new; 
probably parallels might be found to all Mr. 
Moore has to tell in the legends of far-off lands. 
We oonfess, however, that several of his notes 
are new to ourselves. It seems it was thought 
that, when the sunlight flashed on the ripples of 
the wavelets as they broke among the pebbles 
on the beach, these gleams of fight were the 
jewels of the mermaids, and that when the 
ripples thus sparkled the shore was protected 
from the approach of marauders. We see from 
, this that mermaids were regarded as benefioent 
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beingi, unlike fairies, who, in Keltic tradition, 
are so often malignant. It would, we assume, 
be hopeless to inquire whether this poetic fancy 
is of Norse or Keltio origin. Mr. Hailstone’s 
paper on the Bookmen of the Isle of Bly is an 
addition to our knowledge. It seems that, in 
1210-12, there were lands in several places on 
the Isle which were called “lands of the 
Britons.” What can this mean? Several 
guesses have come to our mind. The least 
improbable one seems to be that the tenants of 
these lands or their ancestors had oome from 
Brittany. Mr. MaoBride discourses on the 
portraits of Archbishop Laud. However we 
may regard this unfortunate prelate, he was a 
man of sufficient interest to render every 
independent representation of him of consider¬ 
able _ value. xhe engraving of the crypt of 
Lastingham Church gives a good idea of this 
most interesting sub-structure. We cannot 
call to mind Norman columns of the same kind 
existing elawhere. They are very stumpy. 
The shafts, we are told, taper slightly. Tnis 
is a re m a rk able feature, which may be seen in 
the engraving; but as this is taken from a 
photograph, we are by no means sure that our 
eyes would have convinced us of the fact had 
not the text confirmed it. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

MESSRS. CHAITO & W INDUS'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Novel *.— “ A Woman Intervenes,” by Robert 
Barr; “ Married or Single ? ” by B. M. Croker; 
“ The Voice of the Charmer,” by L. T. Meade; 
"The Woman in the Dark,” by F. W. 
Robinson; “Heart of Oak: a Three-stranded 
Yam,” and “ The Tale of the Ten,” by 
W. Clark Russell: “Sons of Belial,” by 
William Wee tall; “ Weir of H»rmiston: ” a 
romanoe, by Robert Louis Stevenson; “Lady 
Kilpatrick,” by Robert Buchanan; “ Clarence,” 
by Bret Harts, with 8 illustrations by A. 
Jala Goodman; “ The Golden Rook,” by R. C. 
Gianville; “Revenge!” by Robert Barr, with 
numerous illustrations; « Tom Sawyer, Detec¬ 
tive, and Other Stories,” by Mark Twain, with 
Qhmtradons; “ Rome,” by Smile Zola, trans¬ 
lated by B. A. Vizetelly; “The Fat and the 
Thin,” by Emile Zola, translated and revised 
by K. A. Yizetelly; “ The Beal Lady Hilda,” 
by B». B. M. Croker; library edition of 
Hall Caine’s novels—“ The Deemster,” with a 
new preface, and “The Shadow of a Crime”; 
library edition of Charles Reade’s novels, in 
17 vols.—“ Peg Woffington,” “ Christie John- 
stome,” “ Hard Cash,” and “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” with a preface by Sir Walter 
Beeant; library edition of Sir Walter Bee ant 
and James Rioe’s novels; “ The Golden Butter¬ 
fly,” and “ The Case of Mr. Lucraft, and Other 
Tales,’’ “With Harp and Crown"; “My 
Flirtations,” by Margaret Wynman, with 13 
illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge, new 
edition ; “ The Long Arm of the Law,” by Diok 
Donovan; “Tales of the Caliph,” byH. N. 
Ckeflin ; “ The Adventures of Jones,” by Hayden 
Oarrath, with 17 full-page illustrations. 

MiooeUaneou*. — “Westminster,” by Sir 
Walter Besant, a companion volume to 
“Lotidon,” with an etched plate of the 
towers of Westminster, by Francis S. Walker, 
and ISO illustrations by William Patten and 
others; “The FrenohRevolution”(Constituent 
Assembly, 1789-91), vols. iii. andiv., completing 
the work, by Justiu Huntly McCarthy; 
“ Diary of a Citizen of Paris during 1 The 
Terror,* ” by Edmond Birfi, translated by John 
de VflKers. 

Belle s Lettret. —“Eighteenth Century Vig¬ 
nettes,” third series, by Austin Dobson; “ The 
Im pre s sio ns of Aureole : a Diary of To-day ”; 
“ As We Are: As We May Be,” by Sir Walter 
Besant; “ Phil May’s Sketch-book,” containing 


50 full-page cartoons; “The International Chess 
tournament, held at Hastings in August, 1895,” 
containing all the 231 games played in the 
Tournament, with notes by the players and 
diagrams of interesting positions, portraits and 
biographical sketches of the chess masters, 
including E. Lasker, W. Steinitz, M. Tohigorin, 
Dr. Tarrasoh, and many others, and a full 
account of the congress and its surroundings; 
“Moorland Idylls,” by Grant Allen, tnth 
numerous illustrations; “The Ten Command¬ 
ments : Stories,” by George B. Sims; “ In the 
Quarter,” by Robert W. Chambers; “ A Hus¬ 
band from tiie Sea,” byT. W. Speight, forming 
the QenfUmcm't Annual for 1895. 


messes, o. f. putnam’s sons’ announce¬ 
ments. 

General Literature .—“Tales of a Traveller,” 
by Washington Irving — the Buokthorne 
Edition, uniform in general style with the 
Holiday editions of “ The Alhambra,” 
“Granada,” “Knickerbocker,” and “Sketch¬ 
book,” in 2 vols., with artistically designed 
borders, and 25 illustrations by Rackham, 
Barraud, Church, Edwards, Sandham, and 
Dielman; “The Eobo Club,” by Bayard 
Taylor, with a prologue by Richard Henry 
Stoddard; The Elia Series—a selection of 
famous books offered as specimens of the best 
literature and of artistio typography and book¬ 
making, printed in 16mo—“The Essays of 
Elia,” by Charles Lamb, in 2 vols.; “The 
Autobiography of Benjamin- Franklin,” edited, 
with notes, by John Bigelow; “ Stories of the 
Ages ”; “ Seleot Tales from the Geeta 

Romanorum,” translated from the Latin, 
with preliminary observations and notes, by 
the Rev. 0. Swan; “Headlong Hall and 
Nightmare Abbey,” by Thomas Love Peacock; 
“ Tales by Heinrioh Zsohokke,” translated by 
Parke Godwin and William P. Prentice; “ The 
Epio of the Fall of Man: a Comparative 
Study of Caedmon, Dante, and Milton, by S. 
Humphreys Gurteen—this volume will oontain 
a new translation in blank verse of that part 
of Caedmon’s Paraphrase which treats of the 
Fall of Man, also facsimiles of twenty-three 
illuminations of the Junian MS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and a facsimile of the 
first page of the MS.; “The Empire of the 
Tzars and the Russians,” by Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, translated (from the third Frenoh 
edition) with annotations, by Zenaide A. 
Ragozin, part iii., “ The Religion ” ; 
“ History and Literature of Buddhism,” 
by Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids, being a 
course of six lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the American Committee for 
Lectures on the History of Religions; 
“Echoes of the Playhouse: Reminiscences of 
some of the Past Glories of the English Stage,” 
by Edwards Robins, jun., illustrated; “Old 
Diary Leaves: the True Story of the Theo- 
sophioal Sooiety,” by Henry Steele Oloott, 
founder and president of the society, illus¬ 
trated; “Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great,” by Elbert Hubbard, 
illustrated with portraits; “ Great Men’s Sons: 
Stories of the Sons of Great Men, from Socrates 
to Napoleon,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, illus¬ 
trated ; Washington Irving’s “ Sketch-book ” 
—the student’s edition, for the use of in¬ 
structors and students of English literature, 
and of reading classes, edited, with introduc¬ 
tion and notes, by William Lyon Phelps; “The 
World’s Classios a re-issue, in less expensive 
form, of the more important of the volumes pre¬ 
viously published under the title of “Knicker¬ 
bocker Nuggets.” 

Hittory and Biography. — Heroes of the 
Nations Series — “Charles XII., and the 
Break-up of the Swedish Empire, 1682-1719,” 
by R. Niabet Bain; “ Lorenzo de Mediois,” by 
Edward Armstrong; “Joan of Arc, and the 


Struggle for the Independence of France,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant. “ The Writings and Correspond¬ 
ence of Thomas Jefferson,” edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford, in 10 vols.; “ The History 
of the Fifth Army Corps,” comprising a 
complete aooount of the movements and opera¬ 
tions of the corps from the organisation of the 
first division to the. dose of the war, together 
with a description of the battles in which-it 
was engaged, DyLieut.-Col. William H.-Powell, 
with maps and plans; “A MetrioaTHistory of 
the Life and Time of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
contained in a collection of songs and poems, 
compiled and arranged, with introductory notes, 
by William J. Hillis, with illustrations in 
photogravure. 

Fiction. —“Mr. Midshipman Easy,” by Oapt. 
Marryat, with 16 full-page illustrations by 
R. F. Zogbaum, and head-pieces by A. W. 
Van Deusen; “ Richelieu,” by G. P. K. James, 
Fontainebleau edition, in 2 vols.; “ Countess 
Bettina: the History of an Innocent Scandal,” 
edited by “R.”; “Dr. Izard,” by Anna 
Katharine Green; “An Unleesoned Girl: a 
Story for Girls," by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins, 
with frontispiece; “ Her Majesty: a Romanoe 
of To-day, by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins ; 
“ The Crime of the Century,” by Rodriques 
Ottolengui. 

Science and Art .—“ Principles and Praotioe 
of Finance," a practical guide for bankers, 
merchants, and lawyers, together with a sum¬ 
mary of the national and state banking laws, 
and the legal rates of interest, tables of foreign 
coins, and a glossary of commercial and finan¬ 
cial terms, by Edward Carroll, jun.; “Paint¬ 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture as Representa¬ 
tive Arts,” by George L. Raymond; “Wild 
Flowers of the North-Eastern States,” drawn 
and carefully described from life, by 
Margaret C. Whiting and Ellen Miller, with 
308 illustrations the size of life, and a frontis¬ 
piece printed in oolours; Questions of the 
Day Series—“Natural Taxation,” an inquiry 
into the practicability, justice, and effects of a 
scientific and natural method of taxation, by 
Thomas G. Shearman; “ Real Bi-Metallism; or, 
True Coin v. False Coin,” by Everett P. 
Wheeler; “A Natural Method of Physical 
Training,” by Edwin Gheokley, illustrated 
from photographs, new edition; The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” a working hypothesis 
for the study of hypnotism, spiritism, mental 
therapeutios, &o., by T. J. Hudson. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Rambles in Japan: the Land of the Rising 
Sun,” by Canon Tristram, with 45 illustrations 
by Edward Whymper, from photographs 
and sketohes; “The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England and their Pun tan Successors,” by 
the Rev. Dr. John Brown, with illustrations 
from original sketches by Charles Whymper; 
“ A Visit to Bashan and Argob,” by Major 
Algernon Heber-Percy, with an introduction 
by Canon Tristram, and many illustrations 
from hitherto unpublished photographs taken 
by the author; “The Last Load Home,” by 
Prebendary J. £. Vernon, illustrated; “ Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon: Personal Reminiscences,” 
by the Rev. W. Williams, of Upton Chapel, 
Lambeth-road, with illustrations from unpub¬ 
lished letters and photographs; “ Lamps of the 
Temple, and Other Addresses to Young Men,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry Robert Reynolds; 
“ The Will of God: What is it, and how to 
do it P ” by the Rev. John P. Hobson ; Present 
Day Primers—“ Plants of the Bible," by the 
Rev. George Henslow, illustrated from photo¬ 
graphs ; “ A Primer of Hebrew Antiquities,” 
by the Rev. O. C. Whitehouse, illustrated; 
“Hidden Beauties of Nature,” by Biohard 
Kerr, with 59 illustrations from sketohes 
and photographs; “ Consider the Heavens: a 
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Popular Introduction to Astronomy,” by Mrs. ! 
William Steadman Aldis, with many illus¬ 
trations; “ A Popular Handbook to the 
Miorosoope,” by Lewis Wright, with many 
illustrations; “Lighthouses: their History 
and Romance,” by W. J. Hardy, with many 
illustrations; “ For the Good of the House: a 
Series of Temperance Headings,” by Charles 
Courtenay, illustrated; “ Edges and Wedges,” 
by the Rev. A. N. Mackray; “Sunshine and 
Calm: Songs by the Way,” by Mary Bowles 
Jarvis; “ Tears in Heaven, and Other Poems," 
by Jonathan Lees, of Tien-tain. 

Stories .—“ The Gold of that Land; or, 
Margherita Brandings Deliverance,” by Mar¬ 
garet S. Comrie, illustrated by E. Whymper; 
“Nadya: a Tale of the Steppes,” by Oliver 
M. Norris, illustrated; “ Sowing Beside all 
Waters : a Tale of the Early Churoh,” by 
Emma Leslie, illustrated; “ Mermaid ens : 

a Sea Story,” by Sarah Tytler, illustrated; 
“ Little Miss,” by M. B. Man well, illustrated 
by E. Whymper; “Errington Hall; or 
Margaret’s Venture,” by Ellen Louisa Davis; 
“ A New Zealand Courtship, and Other Work- 
a-Day Stories,” by E. Boyd Bayly; “Ursula’s 
Beginnings,” by Howe Banning, illustrated; 
“Miss Nettie’s Girls,” by Constanoe Evelyn, 
illustrated; “The Sunny Side of the Street: 
a Story of Patient Waiting,” by Evelyn 
Everett Green, illustrated; “Bab; or. Tit for 
Tat,” by Harriet E. Burch, illustrated; 
“Benzoni’s Children, by Jessie Armstrong; 
“ Stranger Margaret,” by Mary Hampden, 
illustrated; “In a Difficult Position,” by 
Christian Burke; “ Wapping Old Stairs,” by 
the author of “ Joseph’s Little Coat ”; “ Dick 
Holliday’s Birds,” by W. T. Greene; “Into 
Untried Paths,” by Isabel Stuart Robson. 

MESSRS. SEELEY AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Edinburgh, Picturesque Notes,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, new illustrated edition, with 
eight plates on copper and many other illustra¬ 
tions by T. Hamilton Crawford; ‘ ‘ Wild England 
of To-day, and the Wild Life in It,” by C. J. 
Cornish, illustrated with original drawings by 
Lancelot Speed, and from photographs; “The 
Spectator in London,” essays by Addison and 
Steele, illustrated by Half Cleaver; “ Country 
Stories,” by Mary Russell Mitford, illustrated 
by George Morrow ; “ Raphael: a Study of 
his Life and Work,” by Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Henry Ady), with eight plates and many 
minor illustrations; “The Life of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
new and oheaper edition, with an entirely new 
set of illustrations; “ Imagination in Land¬ 
scape,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, with 
many illustrations, new and cheaper edition; 
“ Socrates and his Disciples," by A. D. Godley ; 
“Bishop Ridley and the Lord’s Supper,” 
reprinted with introductions, notes, and 
appendices, and prefaced by a Life, by the Rev. 
Dr. H. 0. G. Moule, with illustrations; ‘ * Stories 
from English History,” Part ii., from 
Richard II. to Charles I., by A. J. Churoh, 
illustrated from old woodcuts and engravings; 
“ A Blind Musician: a Story of Handel and 
his Times,” by Emma Marshall, with illustra¬ 
tions; “ Edward’s Wife,” by Emma Marshall, 
new and cheaper edition; “ Fanny Burney 
and her Friends, Select Passages from her 
Diary and other Writings,” edited by L. B. 
Seeley, withportrait, new and cheaper edition; 
“ Horace Walpole and his World,” select 

g assages from his letters, edited by L. B. 
eeley, with portrait, new and oheaper edition. 

MB. ELKIN MATHEWS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A series of shilling volumes of poetry to 
which Mr. Robert Bridges and Mr. Laurence 
Binyon will be among the earliest contributors: 
“ Attila, my Attila,” a drama by Michael 


Field, with reproductions of medals of Honoria 
and her mother the Empress Galla Placidia; 
“A B 0,”: an alphabet written and pictured, 
by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin, sixty designs in black 
and white; “Sonnets and Songs," by May 
Geraldine Bateman; “ The C Major of life,” 
by Havering Bowoher ; “ The Happy 

Wanderer,” by Percy Hemingway; “A 
Romance of Wastdale,” by A. E. W. Mason; 
“ Poems,” by Vincent O’Sullivan, with a title 
design by Selwyn Image; “EccePuella, and 
Other Fantasies,” by William Sharp; “My 
Sea, and Other Posthumous Poems,” by the 
Hon. Roden Noel, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Stanley Addleshaw; “ Selected 
Lyrics from the Works of the late Hon. 
Roden Noel,” with a biographical and 
critical essay by Percy Addleshaw, illus¬ 
trated with two portraits, including a repro¬ 
duction of the picture by W. B. Richmond; 
two concluding volumes of the Isham Reprints, 
—“No Whippinge, nor Tripping, but a 
Kinde Friendly Snippinge,” by Nicholas 
Breton (London, 1601), ana Robert Southwell’s 
“ A Fourefould Meditation of the Foure Last 
Things, composed in a Divine Poeme, by R. S.” 
(London, 1606)—edited, with bibliographical 
note, by Charles Edmonds; “ The Garden of 
the Match-boxes, and other Stories,” by W. D. 
Scull; “Poems,” by Emily Hickey; “A 
Volume of Short Stories,” by the Rev. O. L. 
Marson ; “ A Little Book of Lyrics,” by May 
Byron; “The Unconscious Humourist, and 
Other Essays," by E. H. Laoon Watson ;,“ The 
Wind among the Reeds,” by W. B. Yeats; a 
series of twenty drawings illustrating “The 
Song of Songs whioh is Solomon’s,” by Althea 
Gyles; “Dante: Six Sermons,” by P. H. 
Wioksteed, new edition; “A Little Child’s 
Wreath,” by E. R. Chapman, new edition. 

MESSRS. FBEDEBICK WARNS & 00.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The fourth volume of the “Royal Natural 
History,” edited by Richard Lydekker; Sec¬ 
tions 6, 7, and 8, embracing the whole of the 
portion devoted to “ Birds,” will alBO be issued 
as a uniform set, Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, the 
Rev. H. A. McPherson, and Dr. Ogilvie 
Grant being among the contributors; a fort¬ 
nightly re-issue of “Cameos of Literature 
from Standard Authors,” in 12 vols., each 
with photogravure frontispiece; “Milton’s 
Poetical Works,” a new pocket edition in 4 
vols., each with mezzotint frontispiece, printed 
on hand-made paper; a new children’s book 
by Mrs. F. H. Burnett, entitled “Two Little 
Pilgrims’ Progress,” with 12 illustrations by 
R. W. Macbeth; “Lancashire Idylls,” by J. 
Marshall Mather; “Paul Heriot’s Pictures,” 
by Alison McLean, with frontispiece and 16 
illustrations by H. R. Steer; “An Original 
Wager,” by A Vagabond, illustrated by 
Georges Miohelet. Novels—“The Heart of 
Man,” by Silas 8. Hocking, illustrated by 
Chas. Prater; “ The Shuttle of Fate: a Lanca¬ 
shire Story,” by Caroline Masters, illustrated 
by Lancelot Speed; “ The Carbuncle Clue,” by 
Fergus Hume; and “ Sir Jeffrey's Wife,” by 
A. W. Marchmont. The “ Albion Poets ’’— 
“Eliza Cook’s Poetical Works" and “J. R. 
Lowell’s Poetical Works,” and newly edited 
volumes of Milton’s and Mrs. Hemans’s 
Poetical Works. The “ Chandos Classics ”— 
“ Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters,” in 3 
vols , with a portrait of Fanny Burney, and 
“ J. R. Lowell’s Poetical Works”—the entire 
series will also be issued in a library style of 
binding, with uncut edges; “Dinners up to 
Date; or, What to Order, and How to Cook 
it,” by Louisa E. Smith; “ Chess Novelties and 
their latest Developments,” by H. E. Bird, 
with numerous diagrams; “The Century 
Readers,” third series, also the complete 
volume containing the three series bound in one; 


“Net Profit Tables," a new ready-reckoner. 
For Young People—“ The One-Eyed Griffin,” 
a volume of fairy tales, by Herbert B. Inman, 
with illustrations; “Vivian Vansittart,” by 
Arthur Lee Knight, illustrated; “.On the 
Shelf,” by Harvey Gobel illustrated; new 
editions of “ The Days of Bruce,” illustrated by 
Lancelot Speed; “Captain Jaok; or, Fort 
Duquesne ” and “ The Old, Old Fairy Tales,” 
with coloured plates by A. J. Johnson; a new’ 
series of nine volumes, called the “Boys’Gift 
Library ”; and a new illustrated issue of H a n s 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, in various forms. 
Children’s Books — a complete re-issue of 
Randolph Caldecott’s sixteen picture-books in 
separate paper covers or doth volumes; “ Aunt 
Louisa’s Book of Common Things,” an object- 
lesson book for ohildren on the every-day 
things of life; “ The Child’s Palette,” a punt¬ 
ing book in the shape of a palette; “ The Easy 
ABC Painting Book ’’; “ The Merry 

Moments Painting Book”; “The Object 
Painting Book”; “The Stand-Up A B 0”; 
and a large variety of new toy-books for the 
nursery, 


MESSRS. 


W. & B. CHAMBERS'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 


Story Books. —“Roy Royland; or, the Youngs 
Castellan,” by George Manville Fenn; “ Girls 
New and Old,” by L. T. Meade ; “ Don,” by 
the author of “Tip-Cat”; “The Brotherhood 
of the Coast,” by David Lawson Johnstone; 
“ The Blue Balloon: a Tale of the Shenandoah 
Valley,” by Reginald Horsley; “ The Wizard 
King: a Story of the last Moslem Invasion of 
Europe,” by David Ker; “ White Turrets,” by 
Mrs. Moles worth; “Hugh Melville's Quest,’’ 
by F. M. Holmes; “ Joe Fulwood’s Trust ” ; 
“Paul Arnold”; “The Little Captive King 
" Found on the Battlefidd ”; “ Cassia and 
Little Mary,” by L. T. Meade; “A Lonely 
Puppy and The Tambourine Girl,” by L. T. 
Meade; “Leo’s Post Offioe and Brave little 
Denis,” by Mrs. Molesworth. 

Biographical. —“Two Great Authors: Lives 
of Sir Walter Soott and Thomas Carlyle”; 
“ Eminent Engineers: lives of Watt, Stephen¬ 
son, Tdford, and Brindley”; “Tales of the 
Great and Brave,” by Margaret Fraser Tytler ; 
“ Thomas Alva Edison: the Story of his Life 
and Inventions ”; “ Thomas Carlyle: the Story 
of his Life and Writings’’; “Thomas Telford 
and James Brindley”; “A Humble Heroine,” 
by E. Tiddeman; “ Mark Westcroft,” by F. S. 
Potter. 

A re-issue of Chambers's Encyclopaedia, in 
10 monthly volumes; a new edition of Dr. 
Robert Chambers’s “ Life and Works of 
Robert Burns,” in 4 vols., illustrated with 
photogravures and etchings from drawings by 
C. Martin Hardie, R. B. Nisbet, G. 0. Reid, 
G. Pirie, and W. D. Mackay, also a large paper 
edition; the annual volume of Chambers?* 
Journal, with serial stories by Anthony Hope 
and G. Manville Fenn, and novelettes by A. 
Conan Doyle, Gilbert Parker, and others. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bm.aaBiE.la,anUndemals d’unr criee. Parle: Ploo. 9fr. 
Daudbt, E. Dob BafeSl: Arenturei mpageolci 3807-8. 
Paria: Boa. 3 fr. 50. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Codex dtolomatlsoa Bammlaa ragtae. It Hanp'.thL 15. 

ltd. Leipzig: Giceeose. 91 M. 

Pipes, O. Bargenkunde. Fonohucgen Ob. gasammtea 
Basweeen u. Getchichto d« Barges innaefeslk d. 
dcuteohes Bprsshgebietcs. Stanches: Ackermans. 98 SC. 
Pizczheikehs, W., Sohweiaeikiieg. Nach Firo E h el m e v a 
Antogfmphnm tm brit. Maaeum hrag. v. K. Rank. 
Muiichen: Frans. 8 1C 

Rehke. P. Daa LObwker Ober-Stadtbuoh. EinBettmgnac 
Casehlchteder BachtaquaUen u.dea Ucgamcbafte r eo ht— ■ 
Basnorat: Halving. 8M. 
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Vibchow, B. Utb. di* coltoigeMhiehtluha Stallone dea 
Krakuns, rartef baaond. BaiOaUabt. fle* onimsst- 
ktea SnueaOnd tut truakaukas. Otibatn. Beitin: 
Bctaaat. 6M.60. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. ETC. 

EUmlanha Semaataigadanlua in do Let re 
- 1. u. S. Abth. Botin: WaHmaan. 


lunu, A 


IN. 

femnin der Ptenkten-Nxpedition do Humbolit-Stiftun*. 
S. BO. Die DeUfiecbea PbeUododdan u. Trphloaoole- 
oSo. Yon J. BalUach. Kiel: Lipatna. 10 M. 
laifCHurr, do dentechen anthropologiadun GeaeUaobaft 
ear M. aunurtnun Vmmmltmg xo Oaaael gewidmet T. 
doBaaidanatadtOaael. Cuaal: Flicker. 4K. 


PHILOLOGY, Era 

Axxsi.it della loeiatad TUmito-romaninha. Annate IX 
Chnr: Bieh. 7 M. 

Hasmt, J. Tobin ban Bliaao’e Oonuseotar so Thrmi 
(Lakaeh Tab). Zorn 1. Mala naoh MS. Mtlneban bag. 
PrMkfnrt-a.-M.: Kaoffznaan. 3 M. 

Sacnau, X. Skfzae d. Patllsbl-Dlalakta r. Moaol. Bolin: 

6 M. 

lizma,Th. We atfii a ai acheStodlan. Berlin: Beimo. 8M.S0. 


par mi plourablet chanoont, and Obauoei translates: 
by hit weeply tonga. 

Bk. 1., m. i., 1. 6 : Fol. 2b, ool. 1,1. Bk.l.,m. 1., 1.6: 

25: 

Ne no a tram que elles ne me that they ne 
comitea proee- lueaent com - weren felawes, 
querentur Her. paignes, et andfolwedenmy 
pours ania sent wey. 

(poraniasent L,, 
poureloiasentLi) 
noatre aim. 

Here both translators render the apporitive and 
verb by two oo-ordinate verbs. 


Bk. i., p. I., 1. 6: Fol 2b, col. 

1.19: 


2, Bk.i., p.i.7: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHACCEB'S TRANSLATION OF BOECE’S “ BOKE OF 
COMFORT. 

Oxford: Sept. 4,1886. 

In preparing for the Early English Text 
Society an edition of John Walton’s Poetical 
Translation of Boethius’ de Consolations Philo- 
sophiae, I have had occasion to make an 
examination of the various French versions of 
the Oonsolation, which has brought to light 
roue striking parallels between Chaucer’s 
“Boeoe” and the earliest of the translations 
ascribed to Jehan de Meung. 

M. Delisle, in his Inventaire dea M88. 
frongaie de la Bibliothegue Nationals, Appendix 
to vol. ii., p. 31 ff. (Paris, 1878), gives a 
desc ripti on of the various MSS. of this transla¬ 
tion. He is wrong, however, in cataloguing 
among Ahum MS. Ft. 809, which contains 
only the parts that render the protae of 
Boethius, the metra having been supplied from 
the proae-verse translation ascribed to Jehan de 
Meting-—a fact not noticed by M. Delisle. A 
discussion of the bearing this has on the ques¬ 
tion of Jehan de Meung’s authorship of the 
versions ascribed to him would require too 
much of vour spaoe. For convenience of 
reference, however, I shall adopt M. Delisle’s 
opinion, and speak of the prose version contained 
in ICS. Fr. 1097, Lat. 18,424, Fr. 1098 of the 
Bibliothtlque Nationals, as Jehan de Meung’s 
translation. 

That Cbauoer is much indebted to this will, 

I think, be apparent from the following ex¬ 
tracts, taken mainly from the first part of the 
first book. To say how far his indebtedness 
goes will require a much more detailed die- 
rnssion , together with a comparison of 
Chancer’s prose translations from known 
French originals, notably the Tale of Melibens. 
The results of such a comparison I hope soon 
to publish. 

I quote from Obbarins’ Latin text (Jena, 
1843). and from Mr. Skeat’s Chaucer, voL 
ii. (Oxford, 1894), as being most accessible. 
My French text is taken from MSS. Fr. 1097, Lat. 
18.424 (=L,), together with readings from Lat. 
8654B (=L t ), where its fragments correspond. 
In several instances I have referred to Pierre de 
Paris’ translation (MS. Tat. 4788), because it is 
usds in a spirit qnite the same with that of 
Chancer’s “Boeoe” and Jehan de Menng’s 
translation, and is better than either. 

BoelAiut (bk. 

L, b. L, 1. 2)— 
i mod os. 


quamvis ita la soft ce que al were it so 
aevi plena foret, elle fust plaine that she was ful 
ut nullo modo de si grant aage of so greet age, 
noetrae credo- que on ne oreoit that men ne 
retur aetatis: ennule maniere wolde nat 
statura discre- que ele fust de trowen in no 
tlonis ambiguto. nostro temps, man ere, that 
Le stature de she were of oure 
elle estoit deelde. The 
doutena iu- stature of blr 
gemens. was of a doutous 

jugement. 

Ita aevi is here translated as if it had been ianti 
aevi. Pierre de Paris correctly translates “ elle /net 
pleine ie aage en tel maniere qae," &o. The passive 
crederetur is made active. Chaucer almost invari¬ 
ably uses men in the Tale of Melibeua to render 
the French ten ; of. men redden for lisoit len in the 
next passage.* Note, too, the French de elle and 
Chaucer’s of Air as possessive genitive. The same 
thing occurs in Bk. i. m. i., 1. 8, where Chaucer 
translates mea fata by wtrda of me corresponding 
to Jehan de Menng’s deitinea de moi. 


Li); And bitwixen 
>ea n these two lettres 


vie] cm. 
et entre oes 
letres estoient ther weren seyn 
Atque inter vena illeno (H- degrees, nobly 
ntrasqne lltteraa leuo]om.L t )uuz y wroght in 
in scalarum degree falsa (en manere of lad- 
mod um grad us L a ) maniere de dree; bywhiche 


par degrees men 
len mfguten eUmbsn 


quidam insigniti eschieles; 
videbantur, qui- 1m qniex 
bus ab infenore peust monter de fro the nether- 
ad snperios ele- la pins bases este lettre to 
mentum esset letri a la pins the nppereste. 
adscensus. haute. Et touts- Natheles handes 
Eamdem tamen uois 1m mains of some men 
vestem uiolen- daucunee gens hadde careen 
torum qnorun- auoient tranohie that clothe by 
dam sddemnt cele robe par violence and by 
manna. force et par vio- strengthe ; 

lenoe. 


p. i., 


manibns 

texnerat. 


Quarum spe- 
dem, velnti In- des 
mosas imagines nne 


Chaucer (ed. 
Skeat, bk.i, m. | 
i., 1. 4)—vers | 
of soronfnl ma¬ 
ters. 


Jehan de Meung 
(MB. Fr. 1097, 
foL 25, col. 1, 

L 20)—vers de 
dolorense ma- 
tiere. 

The natural phrase to translate maulot modes 
k the one used by Pierre de Parle—viz., vers tristss— 
to which the corresponding English would have 
been screvful tonga. Flebtlibus modis occurs at 
bk. HL, m, xii,, v. 7„ where Jehap de Meupg has 


Bk. i., p. 1, 1. Fol. 2b, col. 2, Bk. i., 

13: L 30: 1.13: 

Veetes erant Sea robes es- Hir clothes 
tenuissimis fills, toient de tree weren maked of 
snbtili artiflcio, deliez fllz et (et] right delye 
indiasolnbilima- om. L.) de son-'thredes and 
teria perfectae, tille ouuraigne, subtil crafte of 
quas, uti poet de matiere par- perdurable ms- 
eadem prodente durable par- tere; thewhiche 
oognovi, sals fetes; leequeles clothes she 
ipsa elle auoit tissues hadde woven 
de sea mains si with hir owene 
comme ie cognn hondes, as I 
(oonnni L,) knew wel after 
apres par li by hirself, de- 
meismes de- claringe and 
monstrant et showinge to me 
(dem. et] om. thebeantee; 

La) recoRnoia- 

sant; la biaute the whiohe 
qnelea clothes a derk- 
ooonrte nease of a for- 
solet, caligo (obecurecez La) leten and die- 
quaedam neg- de andennete pysed e 1 d e 
lectae vetustatis despite auoit hadde dusked 
obduxerat. occurcie, si and deiked, as 
comme elle seult it is wont to 
ocouroir lesderken bi- 
ymagea en - smokedeimages, 
fumees. 

Harnm in ex- Ou derrenier In the nether- 
tremo margine oule de sea (de eate hem or 
(graecumses] dea L a ) bordnreof thise 
Latin of L a ) in robes et on plus clothes men 
supremo vero 6, baa lisoit len redden, y woven 
legebatnr in- tissue une letre in, a Grekissh 
textum. grezeache (grace P, that signi- 

L a ) tele P qui fyeth the lyf 
senefioit la vie Actlf; and 
aotine; et par aboven that 
desus on plus lettre in the 
haut oule une heyesta bor- 
autre letre tele dure, a Grekissh 
0 qui senefioit T, that aigni- 
la vie oontem- fyeth tile lyf 
plative (actiueto Oontemplatif. 


Besides the general similarity of the two passages 
note (a) Chaucer’s rendering of eubtili artificio 
as an ablative of material. He seems here to 
have construed the two de' a of the French in 
the same sense, joining the phrases together 
and introducing them by the corresponding of. 
(J) The translation of ea prodente. (e) Chaucer’s 
making the word beautee, which ia the speciem 
of the following sentence, the object of 
prodente, and not of produxerat, a mistake beet 
explained from the French sentence, which he 
may have divided wrongly, reading dee quelet 
as let quelet. (d) The correspondence of the 

f losses to n and e. This, however, might be 
ue to both translators having used originals 
similarly glossed. The philosophical distinc¬ 
tion between actif and oontemplatif ia not un¬ 
common in Middle English (see the examples 
under Active 1 in the New English Dictionary). 
The glosses, however, do not always correspond 
in the two versions, nor are they always the 
same in the various MSS. of Jehan de Meung’s 
translation. An interesting correspondence is 
found in Bk. L, p. v. t 1. 52, where Jehan de 
Menng has the gloss (MS. Fr. 1097, fob 4b, 
ooL 2.): 

“Comme Ie Boy theodorio, qui par vn elder 
temps auoit sea greniers plains de hies, commands 
qne cist ble fast chierement vendu, et fist crier 
ban que nus naohetaat ble tors quele sien iusques 
atant quil eust tout vendu, Ie boeoe alai centre 
ceet establishment, et le vainqul Ie roy melsmes 
saohant & oognoissant.” 

Then follows the gloss “ Coemption ceet a dire," 
&&, which Mr. Skeat has displaoed (see foot¬ 
note to 1. 64 of bk. i., p. iv.). (e) The 

rendering of utratque. (/) The translation of 
the comparatives inferiors and tuperiue by 
superlatives. (g) Violentorum quorundam: 
Chaucer’s here expressing adverbially the idea 
contained in the substantive violentorum, and 
his using the same pair of words* to do it with 
as that employed by Jehan de Menng, oan 
hardly be the result of accident. 

These are a few of the striking similarities 
that exist between the two translations. But 
there are, on the other hand, divergences 
enough to exculpate Chancer from the 
charge of having merely translated Jehan de 
Menng’s French without ever having looked 
at the Latin original. The most natural ex¬ 
planation of the similarities is that Chancer 
had before him as he worked his predecessor’s 
version, and drew largely from it, translating 
word for word in the difficult passages, in the 
others altering the French to suit hu ideal of 
fitness and aoouraoy. 

In his alterations, however, he very often 
blunders; for Jehan de Meung’s version oer- 
tainly possesses a fluency, beside whioh 
Chaucer’s translation is cramped and stilted. 

Mask Liddell. 


*Cf.Jje Menagier de Paris, p. 190,1.1: doit I'en 
garir ; and Canterbury Tala (ed. Bkeat, 1894), B 
; 2206: Shut men t oariuhe ; also Men. 190, 1. 


* The inversion ot order is easily paralleled from 
the Melibeua; ef. Men., p. 191,1.18, and B 2228, 


nxvv . wmi srwiv wonw • >ubw *• ae\t ■ _ _ ■ • _ . . _ _ 

and B 2220, Men. 191,1.11 and B 2215, Men. 191, Men. 194, F and B 2258, Men. 202, 26, and B 2392, 
1.16 and B 2226, Ac. I « c - 
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MANIOHAEISM Ain) BUDDHISM. 

Croydon: Bopt. 1886. 

In going through the correspondence of 
Strype, the antiquary, in the Cambridge 
University Library, I oame upon a letter (Sim. 
VI., 49, 1) to Strype, from nis cousin, James 
Bonnell, a oopy of the greater part of which I 
append. I do not know if any earlier writer 
had noticed the connexion of Maniohaeism and 
Buddhism. Bonnell’s oonolusions are, of course, 
inoorreot: Maniohaeism having borrowed from 
Buddhism, and not vice versa. 

Donald Ferguson. 

“Sept. 12. [16] 81. 

“ Good Oorait,—Looking on part of Epiphanius, 

1 accide n tal l y met J” word Budda; w« h X remem¬ 
ber to have signified, God, in Ooa n Knox’s book.* 
Slow whether my making a remark at this word 
was only throu my ignorance of y' Assyrian 
language, for suoh this word is, you will know : 
however I belie v* it dos not signifie God w th them; 
beoaus no man then wood hare taken it for his 
own name. The story thus. Lib. 2: to: 2. 
Her. LXVI. 

“Contra Manich^os. 

“ Scythianus being a soholar, grew rloh in mer¬ 
chandizing in India, & settled in Thebais, marrying 
a songstress bought out of public stem, & growing 
vain in his imaglnaco set his head upon a new 
hypothesis of 2 Gods, & hearing of j« Apostles 
proceedings in Judaea went thither for disputing 
sake, taking many Jewels & one slave Terbinthns; 
wher fi n d ing his Dogma to recair no entertainm 1 , 
while he sought to confirm it by Miracle, broke 
his neck of a hous. Terbinthus acquainted w th all 
his secrits, takes his Jewels, & (baulking his Dame 
at Thebais) goes privately into Persia, & y* he 
might not be known, goes under y s name 
of Budda. (Sic transnominatus Assyrioram 
llngni, as Epiphanius sais in another plaoe.) 
Thar endeavouring to propagate his masters 
doctrine, tho w ttl ill suooess ev’n among 
y a heathen priests, had y° same fate by 
attemting Miracles, Sc broke his neck: an old 
widow his Landlady, seized his Jewels; & left 
y»> at her death to her slave Oubricus; who coming 
to y e books of Budda set up likewise for a prophet, 
Sc caled himself Manes (quod Babylonia) sig- 
nificat vas). But undertaking y 0 cure of y» Prince, 
in y° name (or by y° books) of Budda, y Prince 
died under his hand Sc he war coi&ltted to 
Prison; whence by bribes he procard his liberty, 
& after* 0 * went about venting his Doctrine, 
Sc became author of y 6 sect of y° Manichees, 
w oh was much dispersd, & in multis terras partibus 
decantata. 

“ Now probably this might get into Ceylon, & 
his disciples preach up Budda for a God, among 
those people, Sc whether their Belig° has not a 
tincture of this Manicbteism >° may Judg. 
But further, while this Manes was in Prison, some 
of his disciples w"> he had before sent, returod 
from Judaea w th y° books of y« Evangelists & 
Law, out of w oh he perverted many thgs to his 
purpose; Sc oalld 3 of y“ chief of his disciples, 
Thomas, Hermteos, & Adam: w c>1 last one may 
suppose an Apostle of this Hand, Sc from him 
phapa came y« Pico d’Adam. You must pardon 
me for telling you a story at larg, w ch doubtless 
y° know already: Sc for my conjectures, if they 
seem to you incongruous. 

“. . . IamDOy" affectionately J. Bonnell.” 


“ QUARREL,” IN “ KINO HENRY Vni.,” II. iii. 14. 

Cambridge: Sept. 14, 1806 . 

I do not think the line in “ King Henry 
VIII.” (H. iii. 14) has been oorreotly explained. 

It has been considered a crux, and various 
emendations have been proposed. It seems to 
me quite right as it stands. 

The difficulty is in the word “ quarrel ”; let 
me quote the context; 

“Much better 

She ne’er had known pomp: though’t be tem¬ 
poral, 


• An Historical Relation of tho Island Csylon, . . . 
By Bobert Knox, London, 1681. The reference is 
to p. 72.—D. F. 


Yet if that quarrel, Fortune, do divorce 

It [».«., pomp] from the bearer, ’Us a sufferance 

panging 

As soul and body's severing.” 

“ Sufferance,” of oourse, means suffering, or 
pain, as is usually said. 

In “Maobeth,” I. ii. 14, we And mention of 
“Fortune, on his damndd quarrel smiling,” 
where “ quarrel” means “contention ” or “ un¬ 
righteous cause but this is quite a different 
passage, and personifies Fortune in quite a 
different way. 

My belief is, that in the above passage 
the word “ quarrel ” has its other well-known 
sense of “ cross-bow bolt ”; for whioh see 
Spenser’s “ Fain' Queen,” IL xi. 24 and II. xL 
33. It ought to be borne in mind that, beforethe 
invention of gunpowder, the quarrel or square- 
headed bolt, as shot from a cross-bow, was the 
most deadly missile known; as King Riohard I. 
found to his oost. Spenser did well to speak 
of it as a “ deadly quar’le.” 

I take it that Fortune is here likened to a 
shaft so deadly that, when it strikes a great 
person, it divorces pomp from him, and at the 
same time causes a pang like that of death 
itself. When Fortune’s weapon pierces him, 
it severs him from his former pomp with a 
bitter throe. We have, by the way, the 
authority of Hamlet for the assertion that 
“ outrageous fortune ” is well provided with 
“ slings and arrows ” and similar destructive 
weapons, whioh it is not easy “ to suffer.” 

I do not know of any other kind or sort of 
“quarrel” that can, with any fitness, be con¬ 
sidered capable of “divorcing pomp from its 
bearer,” and, at the same time, can appro¬ 
priately be employed as a symbol for adverse 
fortune. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE NEGLECT OF ENGLISH IN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 

Boobwtec; Sept IS, ISM. 

I think my friend Dr. Furnivall rather 
underestimates the amount of English teaching 
given in some Grammar Schools fifty years 
ago. Let me give my own experience. 

I was at Oakham Grammar School from 
1839 to 1846, under the headmastership of 
John Donoaster, a Wrangler and Chancellor’s 
Classical Medalist in 1794. In the lower 
classes we read aloud to a master some 
English author of a kind to interest us, 
receiving explanations from him, and being 
questioned as to the meaning of words 
and the general sense of what we read. 
In the higher olasses we learned by heart 
selections from good English authors, both in 
prose and poetry. I learned in this way the 
whole of Milton’s “ Samson Agonistes.” and 
a considerable portion of his “ Comus.” But 
that whioh most stimulated us in our apprecia¬ 
tion of our own tongue was, I think, the con¬ 
stant demand which our old master made upon 
us for idiomatio and vigorous English in our 
rendering of classical authors, and his oonstant 
citation of English classics in illustration of 
what we read. Certain it is that I, and I 
believe many others, aoquired a taste for Shak- 
spere, Milton, Pope, and other excellent 
writers, whioh is, I fear, not very often found 
in those who have “ground” at English 
Classics in the excellent—but to boys, tedious 
—sohool editions provided in the present day. 

S. Cheetham. 


Swuuwiok: Sept 18,18S6. 

Any remarks from Dr. Furnivall concerning 
the educational use of the study of English 
must command attention and respeot. His 
letter of September 9 appears to have been 
called forth by an historical illustration whioh 
he has met with in the statutes of Bruton 


Grammar Sohool, dated 1519, The illustration 
is interesting and instructive, showing us how 
a new fashion of learning drove out the old 
fashion—perhaps with some gain in one direc¬ 
tion, but certainly with much loss in another. 

Without elaborating the moral of his in¬ 
stances, Dr. Farnivall has indicated the line of 
his thought when he suggests that the true 
office of Latin and Greek, is now no longer to 
supersede English, but rather “as a help to 
English.” In this phrase I do not understand 
him to mean that he would have children first 
taught Latin and Greek, that they might sub¬ 
sequently, with cultured minds, oome to the 
study of English. If this be his meaning, I 
have taken him wrong. What I understand 
him to mean is — that mature scholarship 
in Greek and Latin should be valued as a help 
to the more oomplete understanding of an 
Englishman’s native tongue and native litera¬ 
ture. If I am right in this interpretation of 
his words, I entirely agree with him, although 
it tonohes not the point to which my own 
attention has been more especially drawn. 

The point whioh interests me is much earlier 
in the educational course. I would plead that 
the first stage of grammatical training should 
be through English, and that a child should 
have learnt to parse in English, and that 
thoroughly, before he be admitted to enter 
upon the elements of Latin. There is no incon¬ 
sistency between my notion and that of Dr. 
Furnivall. He holds that Eoglish should be 
the end in view; I hold that it should be the 
starting-point. The one view supports and 
confirms the other. 

J. Earle. 


HKRODAS = HERODSS ATTIOU8. 

London: Bept 16,1866. 

Now that the excitement caused by the 
discovery of the Mimes of Herodas ox 
Herondas has subsided, I should like to 
ask one question: What are the grounds 
on whioh the work is ascribed to some 
other author than Herodes Attious, to whom 
the scanty fragments previously extant were in 
former days attributed f The grounds may, for 
all I know, be absolutely convincing; but, aa 
upsetting a previously received opinion, they 
should be put formally on reoord. 

B. J. Walker. 


SOIENOE. 

Philo about the Contemplative Life. Critic¬ 
ally edited by F. 0. Oonybeare. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 

The Treatise on the Contemplative Life 
attributed to Philo fills fifteen octavo pages 
in the original Greek text. Mr. Oonybeare’a 
edition of it oooupies 400 pages. This 
elaborate treatment is due not to the merits 
of the work in question, bnt to the faot that 
its authenticity was impugned some years 
ago by Lucius of Strassburg, so vigorously 
aa to convince such scholars as “Profs. 
Sohiirer, E. Zeller, Ad. Haraack, Hilgenield, 
Hatch, Robertson Smith, Oheyne, Dram- 
mond,Littledale, and many others ” (p. 326), 
that be had made out his case. None of 
these eminent theologians is likely to have 
been prejudiced a priori against the 
Philonean authorship of the Be Vita Con- 
templativa-, and Zeller in particular must 
have been reluctant to admit the spurious - 
ness of a document which he had used to 
support hie theory of Pythagorean influence 
on Jewish thought. If Mr. Oonybeare has 
succeeded in Ids intention, be will have 
pulled the tract out of theijre, 
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The editor has certainly brought np a 
very formidable array of scholarship in 
anpport of his thesis. Besides an immense 
mass of subsidiary studies, he has read 
through Philo twice, and even thrice, and 
has thus been enabled to illustrate nearly 
every sentence of the disputed treatise by a 
long list of parallel passages from the 
acknowledged productions of the Alexan¬ 
drian’s fluent pen. It seems to me that Mr. 
Oonybeare has made out a strong case for 
the Philonean authorship of the Dt Vita 
CvnUmplativa, and a very strong case indeed 
against the theory of Lucius, that it is a 
Christian forgery designed to serve as a 
defence of monachism towards the beginning 
of the fourth century a.d. Both the vocabul¬ 
ary and the style are Philonean; and the 
Therapeutae, whose mode of life it describes, 
although not without points of resemblance 
to a Christian community, are much more 
Jewish than Christian. Still, the whole 
story may be a religious romance; and some 
early imitator of Philo may be responsible 
far its invention. It seems strange that 
Josephus, who was so anxious to find 
parallels to the various Greek philosophical 
schools among his oountrymen, should have 
omitted to mention such a striking instance 
as the Therapeutae, had he ever 
some across one of their settlements 
oar read about them in Philo—an author 
with whom he seems to have been 
acquainted. Equally strange is the total 
sfleoce of Philo himself as to their existence 
in his other writings. Mr. Cony bear e does, 
indeed, adduce a string of passages from 
the latter which he interprets as referring 
to such an order; but, m my opinion, his 
quotations do not bear out his assertion. 
Indeed, Philo’s advice to young men, not to 
turn their backs on the world, goes to prove 
that a monastic order oounting a number 
of young men in its ranks would not have 
found favour in his eyes; and whatever Mr. 
Canybeare may say to the contrary, some of 
the Therapeutae were very young <D. V.C., 
M. 481-2, p. 105 of this ed.). 

I may be permitted to point out some 
blemishes in a very scholarly work. Mr. 
Oonybeare enumerates as “nearly con¬ 
temporaneous” with Philo a series of 
Greek writers extending from Polybius to 
IamblichuB (p. 354), which is much as if 
one were to speak of Sir John Fortescue 
and Mr. Sinnett as nearly contemporaneous 
with Cud worth. The “ Axiochus,” an un¬ 
questionably spurious dialogue, is more 
than once quoted as by Plato. An out¬ 
rageous suggestion of Captain Burton’s, 
that “the verse Gen. i. 27, ending ‘male 
and female created He them,’ refers to the 
creation of a compound bi-sexual human 
being of the kind so commonly represented 
in Hindu sculptures,” is mentioned as 
“ plausible ” (p. 237). At the Penteoostal 
Feast of the Therapeutae “ the distinction 
of master and slave was forgotten, in 
obedience to Deut. xvi. 11, 12” (p. 339). 
Here there is a double blunder; for the 
Therapeutae, discarding slavery altogether, 
eould not forget a distinction which never 
existed among them, and Deuteronomy 
merely provides that slaves are to take part 
in the festival, not that they are to make a 
Roman Saturnalia of it. Observance of the 


Sabbath is spoken of as “ the one tenet of 
Judaism, for the supposed violation of which 
the founder ” of Christianity “ was put to 
death ” (p. 301). Can it be that Mr. 
Oonybeare has never read the story of the 
Passion? Lucius is aocused of ignorance 
for translating Si tirra ipSo/xaSuiv (D. V. C. 
481, 22) “every seven weeks,” whereas, 
according to our editor, it means “ seven 
weeks after” the Passover (p. 337)—a 
rendering that might very well be accepted 
had the Passover been mentioned just 
before, which, unfortunately, it is not, nor, 
indeed, anywhere else in the treatise. 

Alfbed W. Bknn. 


EPIGRAPHIC DISCOVERIES IN MYSORE. 

Vienna: Bept. 8,1695. 

Ms. L. Bice, C.I.E., the director of the 
Archaeological Department in Mysore, who, 
two years ago, discovered the Asoka Edicts of 
Sidddpur, has again made three most valuable 
finds. He has kindly forwarded to me photo¬ 
graphs and transcripts of his new inscriptions; 
and, with his permission, I give a preliminary 
notice of their contents, whioh indeed possess a 
great interest for all students of Indian anti¬ 
quities. 

The best preserved among the three docu¬ 
ments is a long metrical Sanskrit Prasasti or 
Eulogy ,on the excavation of a tank near an 
ancient Saiva temple at StMna-Kundtira, begun 
by the Kadamba king Kkkusthavarman, and 
completed in the reign of his son Skntivarman. 
The author of the poem, which is ,written in 
the highest Kavya style, was a Saiva poet 
called Kubja, who, as he tells us, trans¬ 
ferred his composition to the stone with 
own hands. He devotes nearly the whole 
of his work to an account of the early 
Kadamba kings, regarding whom hitherto 
little was known except from their land grants, 
published by Dr. Fleet in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary. Like the land grants, the Prasasti 
states that the Kadambas were a Brahminioal 
family, belonging to the Mknavya Gotra, and 
descended from Hkritiputra. But it adds that 
they derived their name from a Kadamba tree 
whioh grew near their home. In this family, 
Kubja goes on, was bora one Mayfirasarman, 
who went to K&nohi in order to study, and 
there was involved in a quarrel with its Pallava 
rulers. He took up arms against them, and 
after a prolonged and severe struggle he 
became tile ruler of a territory between 
the Amar&mava and Premkra. Mayfirasarman 
left his possessions to his son Kafiga, who 
adopted instead of the Brahminioal termination 
Sarman of his father’s name, that whioh dis¬ 
tinguishes the Kshatriyar, and was called 
Kangavarman. Next followed Kauga’s son 
Bhagiratha, who had two sons, Baghu and Kkku- 
sthavarman. Both became successively rulers 
of the Kadamba territory; and Kkkustha’s 
successor was his son Hkntivarman, during 
whose reipn Kubja composed his poem, while 
residing in an excellent village ( varaideana ) 
granted by that king. The last two kings are 
known through Dr. Fleet’s Kadamba land 
grants, but the names of their predecessors 
appear for the first time in Mr. Bioe’s Prasasti. 
New also is the account of the manner in whioh 
this branch of the Kadambas rose to power. 
It seems perfectly credible, sinoe Brahminioal 
rebellions and successful usurpations have 
occurred more than once in the Dekhan both in 
anoient and in modern times. The change of 
the termination in Kangavarman’s name, and 
the adoption of the names of mythical warriors 
by his descendants, may be due to a marriage 
of the Brahman Mayfira with the daughter of 
a chief or king belonging to the Solar race, 


whereby his son and his offspring would 
become members of the Kshatriya caste. The 
inscriptions show that such allianoes were by 
no means uncommon in ancient times. 

Incidentally, the Prasasti mentions besides 
the Pallavas two other royal races: “ the great 
Bknas,” on whom Mayfirasarman is said to 
have levied tribute; and, what is of much 
greater interest, the Guptas, whom Kkkustha- 
varman is said to have assisted by his advice. 
The verse referring to the Guptas occurs in 
line 8 of the Prasasti, and I give its translation 
in full: 

“ That sun among princes ( Kikuitha) awakened 
by tile rays of his daughter (8Antrt-Seraevatt, 
•personified intelligence'),the glorious raoesof the 
Guptas and other kings, that may be likened to 
lotus-beds, since their affection, regard, love, and 
respect resemble the filaments [of the flower], and 
since manv princes attend them, like bees [eager 
for honey].” 

The Guptas, who were attended by many 
princes, hungering for their gifts as the bees 
seek the honey of the lotus, are, of course, the 
Imperial Guptas; and the Gupta king whom 
Kakusthavarman “ awakened by the rays of his 
intelligence ” is in all probability Samudra- 
gupta. As far as is known at present, he was 
the only Gupta who extended his conquests to 
the Dekhan. His court-poet, Harishena, 
alleges in the Allahabad Prasasti that Samudra- 
gupta imprisoned and afterwards liberated “ all 
the princes of the Dekhan,” and mentions 
twelve among them by name. Samudragopta’s 
reign came to an end sometime before 400 A.D. 
Hence Kukusthavarman, too, would seem to 
have ruled in the second half of the fourth 
century, and Mr. Bioe’s new inscription 
probably belongs to the beginning of the fifth. 
Its characters exaotly resemble those of 
Kkkusthavarman’s copper-plates, whioh Dr. 
Fleet long ago assigned to the fifth oentnry on 
palaeographical grounds. The two estimates 
thus agree very closely, and mutually support 
each other. 

In addition to these valuable results, Mr. 
Bice’s new inscription furnishes an interesting 
contribution to the religious history of Southern 
India. As all the land grants of the early 
Kadambas are made in favour of Jaina ascetics 
or temples, and as they begin with an in¬ 
vocation of the Arhat, it has Deen held hither¬ 
to that these kings had adopted the Jaina 
creed. Kubja’s Prasasti makes this doubtful, 
and shows at all events, that they patronised 
also Brahmans and a Saiva plaoe of worship. 
An incidental remark in the ooncludiug verses, 
whioh describe the temple of Sthkna-Kundfira, 
proves farther that Saivism was in the fifth 
century by no means a new importation in 
Southern India. Kubja mentions S&takarai as 
the first among the benefactors of the Saiva 
temple. This name carries us back ,to the 
times of the Andhras, and indicates that Saivism 
flourished in Southern India during the first 
centuries of our era. 

Mr. Bioe’s two other finds are older than the 
Prasasti, and possess, in spite of their defective 
preservation, very considerable interest. They 
are found on the one and the same stone pillar, 
and show nearly the same characters, which 
are closely allied to those of the latest Andhra 
inscriptions at Nasik and Amarkvati. The 
upper one, whioh is also the older one, contains 
an edict in Prakrit of the P&li type, by whioh 
the Mahtiraja Hkritiputta Sktakanni, the joy 
of the Vinhukadadufu family, assigns oertain 
villages to a Brahman. This Satakanni is 
already known through a short votive inscrip¬ 
tion, found by Dr. Burgess at Banavksi, whioh 
records the gift of the image of a Nflga, 
a tank, and a Buddhist Vibkra by the Mab li¬ 
ra ja’s daughter. The new document, which 
contains also an invocation of a deity, called 
MaUapaftideva, probably a local form of Siva 
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teaches us that Satakanni was the king of 
Banav&si; and it furnishes farther proof for 
the early prevalence of Brahmanism in Mysore. 
It certainly must be assigned to the second 
half of the second century of our era. For the 
palaeographist it possesses a great interest, as 
it is the first Pali document found in whioh the 
double consonants are not expressed by single 
ones, but throughout are written in full. Even 
Haritiputta S&takanni’s Banavasi inscription 
shows the defective spelling of the clerks. 

The second inscription on this pillar, which 
immediately follows the first, and, to judge 
from the characters, cannot be much later, like¬ 
wise contains a Brahminical land grant, issued 
by a Eadamba king of Banavasi, whose name 
is probably lost. Its language is Maharashtri 
Prakrit, similar to that of the Pallava 
land grant published in the first volume of 
the Epigraphia Indica, and Sanskrit in the 
final benediction. It furnishes additional 
proof that, at least in Southern India, 
the Mah&r&shfri became temporarily the official 
language, after the Prakrit of the Pali type 
went out and before the Sanskrit came in. 
This period, seems to fall in the third and 
fourth centuries a.d. 

The numerous and various points of interest 
whioh the new epigraphio discoveries in 
Mysore offer, entitle Mr. Rice to the hearty 
congratulations of all Sanskritists, and to their 
warm thanks for the ability and indefatigable 
zeal with which he continues the archaeo¬ 
logical explorations in the province confided 
to his care. To the expression of these senti¬ 
ments I would add the hope that he may 
move the Mysore government to undertake 
excavations at Sth&na - Eundura, or other 
promising ancient sites, which no doubt will 
yield further important results. 

G. Buhler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The general committee of the British Associa¬ 
tion has unanimously accepted the invitation to 
hold the meeting for 1897 at Toronto. The 
commencement of the meeting to be held at 
Liverpool next year has been fixed for "Wednes¬ 
day, September 16; and Sir Joseph Lister has 
been nominated for the presidency. The total 
attendance at the recent meeting at Ipswich 
was 1324, of whom 261 were ladies, and 22 
foreign members. The sum received from 
subscriptions was £1236; and the total amount 
appropriated in money grants for scientific 
purposes was £1160. 

The Swiney Lecturer at the South Eensing- 
ton Museum this year is Dr. J. G. Garson, who 
has taken for his subject “The Geological 
History of Man.” The lectures will be de¬ 
livered on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at 5 p.m., beginning on October 4. 

The resignation is announced of Mr. R. 
Trimen, curator of the South African Museum 
at Cape Town ; and also of Mr. R. L. J. Ellery, 
director of the Melbourne Observatory. 

Pbof. A. Agassiz, of Harvard, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Berlin 
Academy of Science. 

The prize of 400 dollars, given by Dr. 
Gould's Agronomical Journal for “the most 
thorough discussion of the theory of the rota¬ 
tion of the earth, with reference to the recently 
discovered variations of latitude,” has been 
awarded to Prof. Newcomb, whose paper was 
the only one submitted. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have reoeived the annual report of the 
Judith Montefiore College at Ramsgate. An 
account is given of the courses of lectures 


delivered during the year by Dr. M. Gaster 
(the principal of the college), Dr. H. Hirschfeld, 
and the Rev. B. Schewzik; also of the literary 
work done by the students—such as compiling 
an index of all the proper names in Dr. Neu- 
bauer’s edition of the Hebrew Chronicles. As 
on previous oocasions, the report is rendered 
permanently valuable by the addition of two 
original communications. One of these is the 
address delivered by Dr. Gaster on the anni¬ 
versary of Sir Moses Montofiore's death, the 
subject being the origin and development of 
the Eabbalah. The introduction of the theory 
of metempschychosis, by Frenoh Rabbis of the 
thirteenth century, he attributes to contact with 
the Albigenses; and with regard to the source 
of the Lohar, whioh is generally ascribed to a 
Spanish Rabbi of the end of the same oentury, 
he conjectures that its materials may have been 
drawn from a mystical commentary written in 
the East. The other original contribution comes 
from Dr. Hirschfeld, who here prints for the 
first time, from an unique MS. in the Bodleian, 
a philosophical poem written in the Maghribine 
dialect of Arabic by a Spanish Jew, probably 
in the early part of the fourteenth oentury; 
also a nearly contemporary Hebrew version, of 
which two copies are known; and an English 
translation, with critical and explanatory notes. 
Apart from its linguistic importance, the poem 
is interesting from its references to Aristotle, 
and its close affiliation to the writings of 
Maimonides. The title is “ Assab'iniyya,” 
meaning “ The [poem] of seventy [6aits].” 


FINE ART. 

DISCOVERY OF THE SERAPEUM AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

The excavations of Dr. Botti, the Director of 
the Alexandrian Museum, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pompey’s Pillar have resulted in an 
important discovery: nothing less, in faot, than 
that of the Serapeum, where the last of the 
great libraries of Alexandria was preserved. 
It is the first fixed point that has been gained 
in the recovery of the ancient topography of 
Alexandria. 

An elaborate account of his researches, with 
an admirable plan, has been given by the 
discoverer in a memoir on L’Acropole dCAlex- 
andrie et lc Serapeum presented to the Archaeo¬ 
logical Society of Alexandria a month ago. 

Dr. Botti was first led to make his explora¬ 
tions by a passage in the orator Aphthonius, 
who visited Alexandria about a.d. 316. The 
orator introduces into his speech, by way of 
illustration, a description of the Acropolis of 
Alexandria, as compared with that of Athens. 
No reference, however, is made either to the 
Parthenon or (to the Serapeum, perhaps for 
prudential reasons. * The Acropolis of Alex¬ 
andria is stated to be close to the Stadium, 
whioh was recognised and mapped by the 
savant of the Frenoh Expedition on the south 
side of the plateau on winch Pompey’s Pillar 
stands. It is further stated to have been 
approached by a single pathway, consisting 
of 100 steps, whioh led to a propylaeon 
supported on four columns. This opened into 
an oecus or covered hall surmounted by a cupola, 
and this again into a great square court sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by columns. Porticoes 
separated the court from the library, as well 
as from the shrines in whioh the gods had 
formerly been worshipped. Some of the empty 
shrines seem to have been appropriated to 
books in the time of Aphthonius. Everything 
was profusely gilded, and the central court was 
decorated with sculptured works of art, among 
whioh the exploits of Perseus were of especial 
value, while in the middle of it rose “ a column 
of surpassing size,” visible from the sea as well 
as from the land, and serving as a sort of sign¬ 


post for visitors to Alexandria. Dr. Botti 
shows conclusively that this column was Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, to whioh the description given by 
the Greek orator is as applicable to-day as it 
was in the fourth oentury. By the side of the 
column were a fountain and two obelisks. 

The great court was still standing in the 
twelfth century, and its columns are described 
by mediaeval Arabio writers. We learn horn 
Edrisi that there were sixty-seven pillars on 
each of the longer sides of the rectangle, and 
sixteen on each of the shorter sides. Remains 
of the court and columns were found by 
Mahmud Pasha el-Falaki when he excavated 
on the spot in 1865. Dr. Botti has now dis¬ 
covered the pisoina of the fountain, as well as 
the channels out through the rook which con¬ 
ducted the water into it. 

Aphthonius is the first writer who speaks of 
an “ Acropolis ” of Alexandria. Dr. Botti’s ex¬ 
cavations have explained why this should have 
been the case. The Acropolis was the better 
known Serapeum, which, like the other 
temples of Egypt, was intended to be a 
fortress as well as a sanctuary. He has dis¬ 
covered inscriptions of the time of Hadrian and 
Severus, dedicated to “ Serapis, and the 
deities worshipped with him in the temple." 
It must have been for them that the empty 
shrines described by Aphthonius had been 
built. Tacitus {Hist. iv. 84) tells us that the 
Serapeum stood upon the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Isis and Osiris in the old Egyptian 
town of Racotis, the western division of the 
later Alexandria; and it is just here that 
Pompey’s Pillar is situated. Bruchium, the 
eastern division of the city, was destroyed in 
a.d. 275, forty years before Aphthonius wrote. 
Besides the inscriptions, Dr. Botti has found: 
remains of gilded ornaments and a bull of fine 
workmanship, all of which come from the great 
central court. He has also found a few tombs, 
and, above all, long subterranean passages cut 
through the rock under the site of the ancient 
building, and onoe accessible from the court. The 
passages are broad and lofty, and were originally 
faoed with masonry. Here and there are 
niches in the rock for the lamps whioh illumin¬ 
ated them. Nothing has been found in the 
passages except some broken pottery, but at 
the entrance of one of them are two proskynt- 
mata scratched on the rock by pious visitors. 
The passages, therefore, must have been used 
for religious worship; and we are reminded of 
the faot that similar subterranean passages 
were needed for the Mysteries of Serapis, and 
that Rufinus informs us that they actually 
existed under the Serapeum at Alexandria. 
Dr. Botti, consequently, is fully justified in his 
enthusiasm when he exclaims: 

“The secrets of the Serapeum are at last about 
to be disclosed! We are upon the threshold ot 
the venerable sanctuary whioh Alexander the 
Great visited, where Vespasian the sceptic per¬ 
formed miracles, and where Hadrian, Sabinus, 
Oaracalla, and Zenobia saorifioed.” 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. A. B. Skinner, the keeper of the Art 
Museum at South Eenrington, reports that the 
number of objects acquired during the year by 
purchase, gift, or bequest was 933, of which 20 
were for the Indian Section ; and he furnishes 
the following list of the principal acquisitions 
by purchase;— 


A dagger of richly chiselled steel, bear¬ 
ing the Medici arms 
Two Chinese cloisonne vases, formerly 
the property of the late General 

Gordon. 

Two very interesting painted panels 
from a screen in Ht. John’s Chapel, 
Maddearmarket, Norwioh . 


60 0 0 
134 10 0 
60 0 0 
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Aseleotfamof jewellaiysndsflvemmith’g £ b. d. 
▼oik from the Zschflle Oolleotion, 
whioh had been brought to England 

farsale. 675 15 0 

A BksOlan etole of the twelfth oentury, 
in a fine state of preeerration . 60 0 0 

An ban key and a pane-mount with 
Gothic ornamentation of the fifteenth 

century. 150 0 0 

An Italian terra-cotta bust of a monk, 
bought In Paris . . 69 11 11 

A Venetian glass goblet, and a box 
orerlald with pierced Gothic work in 
bad, acquired in Borne . . . 78 17 3 

A fragment of Flemish tapestry of the 
early sixteenth century . 63 13 4 

A beautiful Etruscan gold cup, circa 

fifth century bo. 175 8 9 

A “rerdura" tapestry bought in Borne 100 0 0 
A fire-place and panelling rrom a room 
in the old Palace at Bromley-by-Bow, 
now polled down . 225 0 0 

An enamelled terra-cotta relief, at¬ 
tributed to Andrea Della Bobbin . 216 12 2 

Two brass salvers, made by Moslem 
workmen at Venice, and damascened 

w-th silver. 160 0 0 

A collection of Italian works of art and 
a Persian carpet, acquired from gUgnor 
B s r d ini (special mention may be made 
of the marble relief of the Virgin and 
Child, attributed to Pietro Lombardi) 1600 0 0 
loop of translucent coloured enamels 
with gold framework made by M. F. 

Thermar.71 10 10 

Araded collection from Siam, including 
sac rificial Teasels, arms, and cinerary 

nraa. 365 12 0 

The fragments of a magnificent silk 
velvet cope of Persian workmanship, 
enriched with gold and silver thread 
(this wonderful work of art was pro¬ 
bably made in the reign of Shah 
Abbas the Great towards the end of 
the sixteenth century for the Arme¬ 
nian community) .... 120 0 0 

in English gun of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, els rately de¬ 
corated with silver inlay . . 120 0 0 

A sixteenth century carpet of Persian 

workmanship. 300 0 0 

A collection of medals and plaquettes 
by M. Oacar Boty, purebred from 
the artist himself . 159 4 1 

An old Italian banner, painted In tem¬ 
pera, with the Crucifixion on one 
etde and two Sslnta on the other 89 5 0 

A collection of illuminations from old 
Md8.. including an Initial letter 
“ M ’* by Girolamo dal Libri . . 190 1010 

A choice collection of early textile 
fahrioa, chiefly from Palermo and 

Lucca. 298 1 10 

Some fragments of an old Flemish 
tapestry of the early sixteenth cen¬ 
tury from Huntingdon . . 150 0 0 

The principal gifts received daring the year 


A knee l in g figure in plaster of the lata Prince 
Consort, executed and given by John Bell, Esq. 
A Japanese red lacquer screen, given by T. W. 
Beoffin, Btq. 

A Swedish braid loom, given by the Counters 

Hamilto n. * 

Fragments of sculpture from an Egypto-Boman 
temple at Koptoe, given by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
Portions of a ceiling from Damascus, given by 
J- Vincent Bobinaon, Esq. 

An embroidered coat and breeches at the end of the 
eighteenth century, given by Mrs. F. A. Hart. 
The •• Barbor ” jewel with an onyx cameo portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth, miniature portraits of 
William Barber, and Mias Elizabeth Barbor, 
given by Miss M. Blencowe. 

A c o ll ect i on of earthenware, chiefly painted by 
Leasoze, bequeathed by the late Dr. Med win. 

A Venetian lace flounce, bequeathed by the late 
Mrs. de Merle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OBESE COIN TYPES AND THE CONSTELLATION 
FIGURES. 

Butoo-oa-Hnmber: Sept 16, 1896. 

Referring to the very interesting notice of 
Prof. D’Arcy Thompson’s Bird and Beast in 
Ancient Symbolism (Academy, September 14, 
1895, p. 209), and speaking as one who for many 
years has studied Greek coin types in con¬ 
nexion with the oonatellation figures, I cannot 
doubt that the latter are largely represented 
among the former. Take, e.g., some Mysian 
ooin types: we find the Tunny (=the Northern 
Fish, “ called the Tunny by the Cbaldaeans,” 
SchoL in Arat. Phai., 1. 242), two Fish heads 
(= Pisces), Eagle’s head (= Aquila, the Eagle 
often occurs on Greek coins), Crab (= Cancer), 
Dolphin (= Delphinns), youthful male figure 
on one knee (= Engonasin, H6rakl£s), Lion 
(= Leo), Bam (= Aries), Bull, winged, fore 
part of (= Taurus, Enphratean Gut-anna, 
“the Bnll-of-heaven”—the Humped-bull fre¬ 
quently appears on coins and Tanrns is 
humped), Goat, head (= CapellaP), Dog 
(= Sirius), Winged Horse, below which Tunny 
(= Pegasus and Southern Fish—here the ooin 
type actually illustrates the celestial location of 
the two figures), Two-headed Kerberos (= 
Two-headed Dog of the Euphratean monu¬ 
ments), Heraklfis kneeling on one knee, olub 
held over head (c/. usual fignre of Orion), 
Herakles, bearded, with Lion’s skin, and 
Hdrakles kneeling (= Enphratean Gil games, 
Engonasin). 

Similarly, in Ionia we meet, among other 
ooin types, the Lion, Fegasns, Bam, Crab, 
Eagle, Dolphin, Centaur, Goat, Herakles, 
Humped-bull, Mixing-bowl (= Crater), Ear-of- 
oom (— Spica), Hare, and Dog. One early 
Ionian ooin shows a Dolphin in front of an 
Eagle (= actual positions of the constellations 
Delphinus and Aquila). An interesting Kretan 
type is Herakles, with Lion’s skin, fighting 
against Hydra and Crab, a oontest which 
reappears in the heavens in Leo, Canoer, and 
Hydra. Centanrns and Lupus (— Enphratean 
Gud-elim and the Wild-beast) are found 
together on several seals from Western Asia 
(see a paper by the present writer in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, January, 1895, p. 19). H&rakl5s and 
Draco appear together in scenes in the Atlas 
myth, and Serpentarius (= Asklepios-Esmnn, 
the Ophiuchus) and Serpens are shown together 
on Phoenician coins of Kossura. 

These instances bear on what I have termed 
“ the almost virgin stndy of the reasons of the 
special locations of the extra-zodiacal constella¬ 
tions in the Greek sphere ” (Academy, July 20, 
1895, p. 67). I have not yet read the papers 
of Prof. Thompson and M. Svoronos, but I am 
glad to see that the importance of ancient 
stellar lore is being more and more recognised. 

Robert Brown, jun. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The most important work that Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons will publish this season is another 
volume in their series of illustrated chronioles 
of contemporary artists, dealing with the life- 
work of Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A. The 
text is written by Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has 
been allowed to give many fresh biographical 
details; while Mr. F. G. Stephens contributes 
a prefatory essay. The illustrations include 15 
photogravures, and about 120 other reproduc¬ 
tions. Among the former is Sir Frederic’s 
first important picture, “ Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried m procession through the streets of 
Florence,” now at Buckingham Palace. The 
latter comprise many studies hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, early drawings, landscapes in oil, 
Biblical woodcuts, and a selection from fmoocs, 


decorative panels, models in clay, and statues. 
Photographs of the artist’s house and studio at 
Kensington have been taken specially for the 
work; and unusual pains have been expended 
upon the processes of reproduction. There 
will also be a complete list of Sir Frederic’s 
exhibited work, with descriptions of the more 
important examples. 

The work by Dr. O. Drury E. Fortnum, 
announced in the last number of the Academy 
to be published by the Clarendon Frees, 
might be described more oorrectly as two 
separate and independent works: the first 
being an historical treatise on Maiolioa, illus¬ 
trated ; and the second, an illustrated catalogue 
of the Fortnum oolleotion of Maiolioa in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

The exhibition whioh the directors of the 
Grafton Galleries propose to hold in May next 
will have to do with the drama and the stage. 
The walls will be hong with portraits of actors 
and actresses, past and present, and with 
dramatic subjects. The oases will contain 
theatrical properties, curiosities, and objects of 
interest, and a certain amount of spaoe will be 
given to playbills. There will be a special 
committee of management, of which Sir Henry 
Irving—who has promised to be a large con¬ 
tributor—will be president. 

The third annnal exhibition of the Photo- 
graphio Salon, consisting of specially selected 
examples of pictorial photography, will be 
opened next Wednesday in the Dudley Gallery, 
Piooadilly. 

Mb. John S. Saboent, A.R.A., has been 
awarded the small gold medal for painters in 
connexion with this year’s Berlin Art Exhi¬ 
bition. 

In the anthropological section of the British 
Association, on Wednesday, Mr. Arthur Evans 
read a paper on “ Primitive European Idols in 
the light of Recent Disooveries.” He said 
that he had obtained in Crete and other Aegean 
sites idols similar to those found at Troy 
by Dr. Schliemann. These nude figures 
had been derived from a form of the god- 
dees Is tar seen on early Chaldaean cylinders; 
bnt, though there had been an inflnenoe of the 
Eastern type on some Aegean forms, they 
originally belonged to a widespread primitive 
class. Three early European groups could be 
traced, one extending to the shores of Lake 
Ladoga. Other primitive figures of clay from 
the Balkan peninsula, the Ligurian caves, and 
Sicily, were connected with the terra-cotta 
idols of Myoenae and Tiryns. An idol of 
Pentelio marble found near Athens, of gro¬ 
tesque and primitive form, resembled the so- 
called Cabiri of Malta, close parallels to whioh 
had now been found in Prof. Petrie’s Libyan 
settlement. These rude figures extended in 
Neolithic times to Spain and even to the 
Orkneys. Perhaps they illustrated a primitive 
practice of burying substitutes in place of 
human victims in the graves of the departed. 


MUSIO. 

The third season of the Queen’s Hall Choir is 
announced to commence on November 13 with 
Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgisnacht,” “Athalie,” 
and Beethoven’s ‘ ‘ Choral Fantasia.” The pro¬ 
grammes are fixed up to April 3, when Gounod’s 
“ Redemption ” will be performed. Mr. Alberto 
B&ndegger will hold the post of conductor. 
Likewise a series of Orchestral Concerts, also 
under Mr. Randegger’s direction, will com¬ 
mence on October 6, and continue until 
March 29, 1896. 

Mb. Cowen’s new Cantata, “The Trans¬ 
figuration,” composed for the Gloucester Fes¬ 
tival, will be performed at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts after Christmas. 
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This book if an attempt to show the important position John Morton occupied as a maker of history in the reigns of Henry Vl. t 
Edward IV ., Edward V., Richard III., and Henry VII. 

A SCHEME for IMPERIAL FEDERATION: a Senate for the 

"Empire.” Three Articles Reprinted with Additions from the Westminster I'evcwot April, July, and October, 
1879. By GRANVILLE C. CUNNINGHAM, of Montreal, Canada. With an Introduction by Sir FREDERICK 
YOUNG, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, 3s. (kl. 

CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES: Part II. WALES and 

IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Member of the Alpine Ciub; IRELAND, by H. C, 
HART, Member of the Alpino Club, Fellow of the Linncan Society, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Ac. 
With 31 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, and rtboie, and 9 Plars. lGmo, 3s. Gd. 

*»* Recently published. Part 1. ENGLAND. With 23 Illustration, ahd 5 Plana. 3i. 61. 

PIONEER WORK in OPENING the MEDICAL PROFESSION 

to WOMEN: Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE STORY of ULLA, and other Tales. By Edwin Lester 

ARNOLD, Author of “ I’hra the Phoenician,'' Ac. Crown 8vo, Os. [/« a ft w 

THE ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH DOLLS and a “GOLLI- 

WOGG.” Illustrated by FLORENCE K. UPTON, with Words by BERTHA UPTON. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the Text printed in Colours. Oblong 4to, ds. 

OUTLINE HISTORY of ITALY, from the FALL of the 

WE8TERN EMPIRE. By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, Author of “Fust History of Greece,*' “ Child’s History 
of Rome,” Ac., Ac. With a Preface by LUCY H. M. SOUL8BY, Head Mistress of the High School, Oxford. 
With Outline Map. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

CHRONICLES of FINCHAMPSTEAD in the RURAL DEANERY 

ot READING, BERKSHIRE. By WILLIAM LYON. With Illustrations. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE , —October. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 6a. 

PROLEGOMENA to ST. PAUL’S 

EPISTLES to the ROMANS and the EPHESIANS. 
By the late F. J. A. HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


8vo, 10s. net. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT in 

the ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., Bishop of Dur- 
bam; and FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D. 
Printed in “ Macmillan Greek.” 


CLASSICAL SEMES.—New Volume. 

Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 

The ILIAD of HOMER. Edited, 

with General and Grammatical Inlrodactions. Notes, 
and Appendices, by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., and 
M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. In 2 vole. Vol. 1. (Books 
1.-XIL). 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 

Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 

THE BEGINNING of the 

MIDDLE AGES. By the late R. W. CHURCH, M.A., 
D.C.L., sometimo Dean of St. Paul’s. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. First 

Series. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


8vo, 5s. net. 

On the STRUCTURE of GREEK 

TRIBAL SOCIETY: an Essay. By HUGH K. SEK- 
BOHM. __ 

Crown 8vo, 3s. not. 

FACTS about PROCESSES, 

PIGMENTS, and VEHICLES : a Manual for Art 
Students. By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer 
on Chemistry, St. Mary’s Hospital, lato Fellow King's 
- College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the 

STUDY of SEAWEEDS. By GEORGE MURRAY, 
F.R.8.K., F.L.S., Keeper of the Department of Botany, 
British Museum. With 8 Coloured Plates and 88 other 
Illustrations. 

Globe 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

SPENSER’S SHEPHEARD’S 

CALENDAR. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. HARFORD, Litt.D., M.A. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S JVOEKS. 

POCKET EDITION.—Vols. 111. and IV. Pott 8vo, 

Is. 8d. each vol. 

WESTWARD HOI In 2 vols. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 

NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

PETER SIMPLE. By Captain 

MARRY AT. Illustrated by J. Ayfcon Symington. 
With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. 

By F. RATZEL Illustrated. Part I. (To be com- 
pfeted, in 30 Monthly Parts.) Royal 8vo, Is. not. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 433. OCTOBER. Price Is. 

COSTESTS. 

I. THE ETHICS of TRANSLATION. 
t. MOLL CUTPURSE. 

3. WHEN WE WERE BOYS.-VI. 

*. THE FEASANT-FARMER of LANCASHIRE. 

6. MARGARET WARD, SPINSTER. 

6. THE LAST DUEL in the PLACE ROY ALE. 

7. THE DROVE-ROAD. 

8. THE END of IT. 

0. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

10. THE ANNIVERSARY in ROME. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Ouratax. Chaps. 
XV1I.-XX. 

MARSEILLES. By Waiisk Hasans Pollock. 


1. HIGHLAND SPORT in the LAST 

GENERATION. 

Alexandiii Inneb Fhaud. 
Illustrated by A. Thorburu. 

2 . THE VAN in the MOUNTAINS. 

. Guy Cadouan Eothiby. 

Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 

3 SOME TARPON ADVENTURES. 

(JTI8 MVOAIT. 

With Illustrations supplied by the Author. 

4. A HAVER with TOM M0RRI8. 

H. B U. Evbrabd. 
Illustrated by Frauk Craig and N. J. Gibb, and 
from Photographs. 

5. NOTES from an AMBUSH. 

Feed. Wuiihatv. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine. 


“EXIT ROSCIUS.” By Aubtis Dobsoe. 

The NEW CENTURION. By jAEssEAtTWick. (Concluded) 
UNSPOKEN WATER. By Mrs. Alissd W. Him. 


6. HUNTING in INDIA. 

Richard GbeiX-PkU.1. 

Illustrated by John Bter. 

1 7. THE OLD SPORTSMAN. Axdbiw Laao. 

8. CUB-HUNTING. 

The Earl of Yakeohouok. 
• Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 

9. OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 

R. K. Maikwariko. 

Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 

10. RAFT FISHING in NORWAT. 

Edwin Lester Ahnoid. 
Illustrated by H. G. Massey, A.R.P.B. 

11. 070LING for WOMEN. Lady J mint. 

Illustrated by Lucien Davis. 

12. NOTES by “ RAPIER.” 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


“ O TO BE GODS ir. BABYLON.” By J. K. Liwsox. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Airnasw Lab®. 


“ The BADMINTON is, above all things, a practical Magazine for practical sportsmen." 

PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. Th ® NkW BuDGKr - 

THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

OF 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Edited by A. E. T. WATSON (“Kapier”). 

No. 3. OCTOBER, 1895. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Now RKADY, large crown 8 to, nearly 800 pagea, doth, 0a„ poet free. 

H I S T O K, Y 

OP THE 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE 8WORD81£AN’S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terras and Miss Mill ward ; 
Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Crauford, 
Yinoent Stemroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Pur. 
don, J. S. Blythe, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames Vane 
Featherston, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEAT8. 

WITH A. OOISTTHSTTrA-TIOasr TO 1801, 

By CHARLE8 8. Ml ALL. 

THE GUARDIAN.—"It 18 certainly a convenience to hare the history of Dissent In England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient fo m.” 

TIMES.—" As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it Is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.'’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTEReaders will find here in a clear and attractive form much Information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.-" It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Bkeata and Hr. Mlall for the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 


London : A LEXA NDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishbbs, 21 and 22, Fuknival Strebt, E.O. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s. each, poet free. 

CHRIST’S “ MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, O.D., 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,’’ “The Unchanging Christ," Ac., Ac. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is onr ideal preaoher .”—'Expository Timet. 

“ Masterly, beautiful, Inspiring .”—Methodist Recorder. 

"Felicitous exposition, rugged, Intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”—Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

‘‘They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find In all Dr, Maclaren’s works.'* 

Christian World Pulpit. 

PAUL’S PRATERS, and other Sermons. 

* For more than a quarter of a century he hAs held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators. 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth ,”—Methodist Times. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

" Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on ia very great. The volume is invaluable.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows Intense power ."—Methodist Recorder. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

" Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address. '— Independent. 


London : ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large Ito, price fid. 

JOSE PH M AZZINI. 

A Memoir by E. A. Y. 

With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI- 

“THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY” 

AND 

u THE DUTIES OF MAN” 

“ E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazaini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy .’*—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers.’’— Weekly Dispatch. 

“We doubt not it will have an immense circulation.” 

_ Echo. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 AND 22, Fuax VAL Stbbet, E.C* 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbiok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohinoerj Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. IHTEBE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoee. when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES porchaeed and sold. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoonragement of Thrift the Bank receives small turns on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £). 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two au ikkas ru hosts. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOS FITS SBIU.UIQS rXB HOSTS, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with foil psrUcsisrs, post free 
FRANCIS RAVSN8CKOPT, Msnsgor. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willis Searle, J. L. Mackay, 
N. Pentland, St. John Ham and, W. H. Taylor, G. Spencer, 
HcKensie, and Wm. F. Hawtrey; Misses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs. H. Leigh. At 8.16, 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 


COURT THEATRE. 

At 8.45, VANITY FAIR, a Caricature in Three Acts, by 
G. W. Godfrey, Mrs. John Wood, Hr. Arthur Cecil, Messrs. 
Charles Sugden, William Wyes, Nye Chart, Charles Fawcett, 
A. Vane-Tempest, Howard Sturge, W. Cheesman, F. Mac- 
donell, H. N. Ray, J. H. Batson, Misses Granville, Helena 
D'Acre, Nancy Noel, Franoes Dillon, Lucy Bertram, Ac. 
Preceded, at 8, by A NEAR SHAVE. __ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.10, ALL ABROAD. Messrs. 
Charles Stevens, H. de Lange, C. P. Little, John Coates, 
L. Rae, G. Carroll, C, Frere, R. Lister, and Horace Mills; 
Miss Kate Cutler, Miss M. Thome, Miss P. Amelia, and Mias 
Ada Reeve. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

On September 28, Mr. George Edwardes will produce the 
SECOND EDITION of AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

TO-NIGHT, at 7.80, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER I by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brongh ; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, 
S. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, w. Rignold. _ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymonr Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grosamitb, jnn., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mndie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Kllaline Terries. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee. Mr. John Hare. 8ub-Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. E. S. Willard. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ALABA MA._ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thombnry, and Beevee-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END._ 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Roberteon, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombc Gould, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr. Cannings, Mr. 
Pawls, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd; Miss 
Drummond, Mrs. Baker, Miss Faber, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr, Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Eric Thorne, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, R. Cunningham, 
Roxborongh, and W. H. Denny; Meedamee Phyllis Brough¬ 
ton, Lottie Searle, Clara Jeoks, Sadie Jerome, Eva 
EUerslie, Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Lottos, 
Preceded, at 7.35, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.90, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Mr. Arthur Bottrchier, Messrs. Hcndrie, Dale, Kinghorne, 
Bromley Davenport, Cosmo, Stuart, Lindo, Armstrong, 
Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Lar¬ 
kin, Kate Phillips, Irene Vanbrugh, and Violet Vanbrugh. 
At 8, HARMONY. _ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9. BOGEY. Messrs. William Elliot 
F. Everill, Philip Cunningham, Gaston Mervale, W. R. 
Staveley, and H. V. Esmond; Misses Ethel Matthews, 
Pattie Bell, Lovell, and Eva Moore. Preceded, at 8.30, by 
the SCANDINAVIAN QUARTETTE. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9, a New Comedy, 
by the Authors of ” Niobe,” entitled IN A LOCKET. 
Misses Alioe de Winton, Annie Hill, Gladys Evelyn, Amy 
Elstob, and Julia Warden; Messrs. Scott Buiet, Jas. Welch, 
Frank M. Wood, Clinton Bnddeley, Harold Child, Laurence 
Cantloy, and Harry Paulton. Preceded, at 8, by the 
Comedietta, A HANDSOME HUSBAND. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.66, THE STRANGE ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF MISS BROWN. Mr. Fredk. Kerr. Mr. H. 
Standing, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farauhar, Mr. R. Har¬ 
wood, Mr. Power, and Mr. Buckstone; Miss M. A. Victor, 
Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, and Mias A. Measor. 
At 8.20, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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CONTENTS of the magazines. 


Now ready, price 6d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 

COMPARATIVE MANUALS OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

In ervum 8vo Volumes, cloth, 3s. 6rf. each. 
General Editor—Professor 0. H. Hebford, Litt.D. 


Uii.ODfiI.ij a mA.UA61J* & »» October, M. EogM , hu . <ritnre bithert0 ^ Md for the 

For OCTOBER. CONTENTS Tni Ceijhi Navr—I. The Bittle or most part, either in hiatorin of entire epoch* or in the 

CoffTinmrs ;— the Yam, by Our Correspondent in China. —"OwdLadb,” J ™* 8 of particular writer.. The present series is 

TH f POACHER md HIS CRAFT. Bj R. Keabtox. Illustrated by M. E. Francis. - Ax Uxsussin View or the Armenian “ OMupaartlte " method 

bjj. l. wimbtuh. W w n. - „ . „ m wUoh oriDg. into relation a series of written of the 

lovebat. Hr A. E. W.CEH.. lUortrated by J. Guild.. Question, by Walter B. Hams. — English Thout, by same dam, and which, while indispensable for fie 

A RELIC Of WILD England. By M. Pat*. Sxirn. illustrated 8lr Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.F.—A Foubigxib, Chaps, tnethodioitudy of literary history, add. fash and often 

by g. c. Haitt liii.-lvii. -The English Offices—as he was. aid as he ooeospeoted source, of faecinaoon to literature itself. 

??*£NGINGS: the Mothers. By “ Ivor Merlk.” Illustrated TR hv f'nlnnnl ITonww VassIIt-h a _t»_ * Esch YOhllllO will deal with the development in Eoslith 

by w. Rainey, R.I. ,s ' b y Colono1 Uonr 7 KnoUys, R.A.- Heh Pictcee, by literature of some gpeohl literary forte! whidilrtB he 

A cast shoe By Edith e. Cuthell. illustrated liy Sidney Paget. Wallace Bruce. —Luminous Animals, by Thomas R. R. illustrated by a Eeries of repreMntaiiTe nedmena. 

°<w 7 * “ 7 DEARf " MUS1 °- »r A Dai* d.Mus. B.A. Stabbing. — A Foebion Missiox ix the Psovnrc. or •WgMly annotated, and preceded by a aittajand 
A WALK THROUGH WOOLWICH ARSENAL. By J. Mlabo.C.E. CANTON, by K. A. Irving. -VeedI: The. AND Now, by a0a, f t,< * 1 tetrodnotion. 

.. l * Jtro m Phot ° en,ph ' b7 °”* 0171c °’ Sinul<, • Frederick J. Crowest.-Lire or Sim E. B. Hamlxv. ‘ Just published. 

ONE r.f LIPCS MOCKERIES. By Elisabeth L. Banks. Illus- mrnf rnwr vw ■ - _ ___ 

tnrt*byB.F.Br«wt»rtl,R.W.S. -- ENGLISH PASTOR A T.H VifVl 


BOAD-MAKINC. By nssar Fkits. IUns- 

tilted by J. Glllteh. 

THE VOICE ot th. CHARMER. By L. T. Maade. Chapters XL.- 
XLV. Illustrated by Wal Paget 

ORNAMENTAL CHOCOLATE DISHES. By Dndosah Plattkb. 
THE ART of WASHING-LACE end MUSLIN. 

WHAT to WEAR: OHIT-CHAT on DRESS. By A Lu Gsirmsi. 
Illustrated. 

THE GATHERER. 

GARDENING In OCTOBER. 

DRAWING COMPETITION-PRIZE DRAWINGS. 

Cawell A Comcast, Limited ; and ell Booksellers. 

Now ready, price Is. id. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For OCTOBER. 

Containing 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD a SONS, SonretmeH and Lonoon. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

Contents— OCTOBER. 


Just published. 

ENGLISH PASTORALS. With 

an Introduction by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A., 
sometime Scholar of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 

In preparation. 

LITERARY OREHOISM. With an In¬ 
troduction by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of 
English Literatnre at University College. Cardiff. 


TH .By S. T. Co libidos. LETTER-WRITERS. With an Intro- 

THE . 7 Kenneth Osahame. duction by W. RALEIGH. M.A.. Professor of English 

IBERAL LEADERSHIP.By Jak Annans. Literature at University College. Liverpool. 

MUTUAL RELATIONS of MEN and WOMEN.By A Clesk. m a T TSCI vwt rrnnen . . 

THE AUTOMOBILE: a Forecut.By H. C. MAaituaa. TALES IN VERSE. With an IntTO* 

THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCH. daotion by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of 

the RE,™ University College, Aberystwyth; 


By Basil Thomson. 

THE FLEET in BEING.By Dat.l Hannat. 

TWO CRACKSMEN.By Cha.les Wnrstar. 

AMERICAN TRAITS...By Martin Morris. 

POTTERING with AGRICULTURE.By P. Anderson Grabaic 

WHITE FOXGLOVE. By T. E. Browb. 


THE^ FALCONERS.” By Econri Fromcctik. Photogrmvuro by F0R TEN FRANCS . . ByGioROR Flimmiko. ENG LIS H 


General Editor of the Berios. 

ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Intro- 

duotion by J. H. LOBBAN, M.A, Assistant Professor 
of English Literature in Aberdeen University. 


“AN INCIDENT™ the WHITE TERROR (ISIS)." By Dr Co.dov* 
iCnsrmred by J. M. Johnstone). 


London: W». Hkixxxanx, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


MASQUES. With an In- 

H. A. EVANS, M.A., sometime Scholar 


UlngtratiutUL the YEAB. By CtACna Po.tura Wiih Elercn M A O M I L L A N 'S MAGAZINE. 

OUR GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS: 0. H. BENNETT. By M. H. i,or CONTENTS, «ee Mosws. MACMILLAN A CO.’S 

^r IK P 3<AS . y - With Portrait of C. H. Bennett by Himself, and Six Advertisement, page 236. 

Illustrations of his Work. ____ 


troduction hy H. A. EVANS, M.A., sometime Sch 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 

London: BLAOKIE Sc SON, Limited, 
Old Bailbt, 


SHAKESPEARE^ SONGS: “HARK! THE LARK." With so 
Illustration. 

FR0MENT1N. By Gabxbt Smith. With a Portrait of ; 
Eugene Fromentin and Four Illustrations of his Work. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE. M^DIE’S 

For CONTENTS, see Memra LONGMANS * CO.’S fl E L K Q T 

6BCGESTI0N8 for a NEW FINE ART COPYRIGHT ACT. By Adrertbement, 2». 

Giuocst E. Saruku With Contributions by Mr. David Murray, ' ▼ T D Tt A <n 

SaTMOca Ltc»a *R.A^jil ?■ Euanta^i i^ a!r D a"' i},^ LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. LIBRARY. 

TH^^,™ J R.rr r w»h«- For CONTENTS, aee Meura LONGMANS St CO.’S -ROOKSELLEBS, 

EDEN * By E * B,mbaclt Enu > ,x - With Six Illus- Advertisement, page 236. D 

TH ii^ A ^ D ti<r WNIN0 FRIPP - r G ' 8T * ra ‘ ! '*' TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. R OOK EXPOBTEBS, 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: OCTOBER. With Nine nio.tr.Uesa Por CONTENTS, sc. M«»m. BENTLEY A SON’S 
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Now ready, prioe One Shilling. 

NOTICE.—A New Serial Story, entitled “TEE 
MADONNA of a DAT," by L. Dougatt, Author 
of “ The Mermaid,” fc., ij commenced in the 
current ietue of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MA8AZINE. 

Coirrsrrs toe OCTOBER, 1898. 

I. THE MADONNA of a DAY. Chaps. I.-VX. 

IX. THE GIBRALTAR of FRANCE. 

HI. PRIVATE JAMS. 

IV. THE SOURCES of DON QUIXOTE. 

V. ONLY the ADVERTISEMENTS. 

VI. A HENLEY IDYLL. 

VII. FERDINAND HILLER. 

Vm. CAUGHT NAPPING. 

IX. THE HON. PATRICK KILFINANE WINCH, of 
CASTLE WINCH, CO. LIMERICK. 

X. WORDSWORTH and CARLYLE—A LITERARY 

PARALLEL. 

. XI. 8CYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? Chaps. XII.-XIH. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MOW BEADY. 

A NEW NOVEL 

BY 

RHODA BROUGHTON 

Author of “ Oometh up as a Flower,” 

“ Nancy,” ate., entitled 

SCYLLA or 
CHARYBDIS? 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


vnw PYl TVV 

NOT COUNTING THE COST 

By “ TASBtA,” 

Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill," 

. " In Her Earliest Youth,” Ao. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A HEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 

NOW READY. 

NORMANSTOWE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

A MONTH of MADNESS. 

By HAROLD FALLINGS, Author of “A Parson at 
Bay,” "The Transgression of Terence Clanoy,” Ao. 
In one VoL, crown Svo, 8s. 


NOW READY. 

ANTHONY GRAEME. By 

EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “ The 
Vengeance of Medea,” Ac. In one vol., crown Svo, 8s. 


NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. ByC.L. 

ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


. THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MR&HENRYWOOD. 

THE NINTH VOLUME, 

MILDRED ARKELL 

(68th Thousand), 

IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 8s. 6d. 
Edition, 2s. 8d. 

In green doth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

- PohUshers in Ordinary to Hti Majesty the Queen. 
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Plea for a Simpler Life. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D., P.R.O.P.E. 
Crown Svo, cloth, prioe Is. 6 d. 

The Problem of the Aged 
Poor. 

Bj GEOFFREY DEAGE, M P. 

C ro w n 8vo, cloth, prioe 0a. 


Sources of the Apostolic 
Canons. 

By Prof. ADOLF HARNAOK. 

Translated hy LEONARD A. WHEATLEY. 

With an Introductory Essay on the Orgarisation of the Early 
Chnrch and the Evolution of the Reader, by the Rev. 
JOHN OWEN, Author of “ Evenings with the Soeptios.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 8d. net. 

Julian Home: 

A Tale of College Life. 

By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 

Dean of Canterbury. 

Fourteenth Edition, with 10 Full-page Illustrations by 
Stutlst Bskkxlit. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


Notes on the District of 
Menteith. 

For Tourists and Others. 

By R. B. OUNNINGHAMB GRAHAM. 

Fcap. 8 vo, paper covers, price Is. 


O’Shea s Guide to Spain 
and Portugal. 

Edited by JOHN LOMAS, 

And Revised by him during a visit to the Peninsula this year. 
Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. 

Crown Svo, doth, price 16s. 


A Guide to Constantinople 

By DEMETRIUS OOUFOPOULOS. 
Illustrated with specially prepared Flans of Constantinople 
and Pern, also a Chart of the Bosporus. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


An Isle in the Water. 

Bj KATHARINE TYNAN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a. 6d. 


Dr. QuantrilTs 

Experiment. 

The Chronicle of a Second Marriage. 

By T. INGLIS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 3s. 6d. 

John Darker: a Novel. 

By AUBREY LEE. 

Crown Svo, doth, prioe 6s. 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, with Maps, stiff covers, Is. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

By the Rev. T. H. 8TOKOE, D.D., late Head Master of 
King's College 8chool, London. Part I., From the 
Creation to the Settlement in Palestine. 

From the Inteoduction. 

“This book ia intended for the lower forms of Public 
Schools, for Preparatory School*, and for other elementary 
instruction in Scripture History. It is an attempt to supply 
a want which has been expressed to me, and which I believe 
to be felt by many, who wish their pupils to be familiarised 
with the language of the Bible, and at the same time re¬ 
cognise the importance of some general knowledge of Old 
Testament History.'* 


Part IV., completing the Work, will be published Oct. 4, 
when the Subscription List will be closed, and the 
prioe advanced. 

INDEX KEWENSIS. An 

Enumeration of Genera and Species of Flowering Plants 
from the Time of Linntens to the Year 1886 inclusive, 
together with their Author’s Names, the Works in which 
they were first Published, their Native Countries, and 
their Synonyms. Compiled at the Expense of the late 
CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, under the Direction of 
JOSEPH D. HOOKER, by B. DAYDON JACKSON. 

“ Botanists may well bo congratulated on the issue of this 
important work. It is not only destined to be in constant 
use by working botanists, but wul also serve as a standard of 
nomenclature for a considerable time to dome.”— Athenaeum. 


Crown Svo, Sixth Edition, cloth, 8s. fid. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 

on HEAT. By BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S., 
late Professor of Natural Philosophy, Victoria Univer¬ 
sity, Owens College, Manchester. Revised, with 
Additions, tar ROBERT E. BAYNES, Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Dr. Lee’s Reader in Physics. 


To be published Sept. 30, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 8d. 

LECTURES and ESSAYS. 

(Second 8eriee.) By HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., 
D.Litfc., late Corpus Professor of Latin Literature in the 
University of Oxford. Edited by F. HAVERFEBLD, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church. With Portrait and 
Memoir. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Two New Sections to be published October 1. 
DEPRAVATIVE—DEVELOPMENT. Edited by Dr. Jjjiss 
A. H. Mckut, 

FEE-FIELD. Edited by Hirst Baxsirr, M.A. 

Paper covers, tto, Is. fid. each. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Founded mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Bociety. 

Also just published, 

EVERYBODY—FIELD. Edited by Hinr Buster, 
M.A. lie. fid. 

F—FIELD. Edited by Him Buntir, M.A. 7s. fid. 


To be published on Oct. 2, extra fcap. Svo, cloth. 

SHORT GERMAN PLAYS, for 

READING and ACTING. Edited, with Notes and a 
Vocabulary, by E. S. BUCHHElM, Editor of *'Ele¬ 
mentary German Prose Composition." 


Shortly, domy 8vo, doth, in S vols. 


The UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE 


in the MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS RASHDALL, 
M.A , Fellow and Leoturer of Hertford College, Oxford. 


Just published, fcap. Svo, doth, 6s. 

LATIN PROSE VERSIONS, 

contributed by Various Scholars. Edited by G. G. 
RAMSAY, M.A., Litt.D. 

A few copies of tbe Large Paper Numbered Edition are 
still on sale, at Ils, net. 


Crown Svo, doth, 2 vols., ISs. 

A SELECTION of PASSAGES 

from PLATO for ENGLISH READERS. From the 
Translation by B. JOWETT, M.A, late Master of 
Balliol College, and Begins Professor of Greek In the 
University of Oxford. Edited, with Introductions, by 
M. J. KNIGHT. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Prms Warrkocsb, Amin Cobnir, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28,1895 
No. 1221, Ntto Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreepond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
8fc., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

A Thousand Years of the Tartars . By E. H. 
Parker. (Shanghai, Hongkong, Yoko¬ 
hama, and Singapore: Kelly & Walsh.) 
The author of this interesting volume is 
rather better than his word; for his account 
of the various nomad stocks who, at one 
time or another, have engaged in hostile or 
pacific relations with the Chinese is almost 
equally applicable to a period of over two 
thousand years as to the centuries between 
the conqueror Meghder, “ the Hannibal of 
Tartary ” (contemporary with the first Han 
Emperors) and the fall of the Cathayan or 
Nuchen Empire. Mr. Parker challenges 
interest for the career of his first hero on 
the ground that “the very interesting 
excursions” made by the old-fashioned 
magnates of history—Cyrus and Alexander, 
Darius and Xerxes, Caesar and Pompey— 
“were oertainly not on a larger goals or 
charged with greater human interest than the 
campaigns which were going on at the other 
end of Asia. Western civilisation possessed 
much in art and.soience for which China never 
cared; but, on the other hand, the Chinese 
developed an historical and critical literature, a 
courtesy of demeanour, a luxury in clothing, 
and an administrative system of which Europe 
might have been proud. In one word, the 
history of the Far East is quite as interesting 
as that of the Far West. It only requires to 
be able to read it.” 

It is certainly true that there are more 
abundant materials for writing the history 
of the Tartar neighbours of China than 
Caesar himself has left for the history of his 
barbarians; and these materials—contained 
in the official histories of China—have, 
mainly for the first time, been made acces¬ 
sible to English readers in this work. It 
is, of course, unreasonable to expect the 
specialist who does original work to act as 
lus own populariser; but it is, perhaps, a 
question how far an author, using first¬ 
hand sources, inaccessible to the world at 
large, is wise in writing as if his few 
learned confreres knew everything, and the 
general reader cared to know nothing con¬ 
cerning the authorities followed. There 
are always serious students in other fields, 
to whom it is a boon to. have the biblio¬ 
graphy of their borrowed lore ready 
digested for them. These 370 clearly 
printed pages are undisfigured by contro¬ 
versial notes and references, and unembel¬ 
lished by Chinese characters; and it is too 
true that there are few persons in this 
country who would be prepared to read the 
one or verify the other. At the same time, 
it might have been as well to satisfy intel¬ 
ligent curiosity by including in the preface 


some account of the dates and relative 
reputation of the Chinese works relied on. 

In the lees accessible pages of the China 
Review Mr. Parker has published complete 
translations of the passages bearing on his 
subject in Chinese annals, and in one of 
these articles he has given the names of his 
authorities for the period in question—viz., 
the Wei-Cb'i; the quotations from the Wei- 
Shu contained in the Wei-Ob'f; the continua¬ 
tion of the Wei-Chi, with extract from the 
Wei-Lioh and the Ying-hiung-ki or “Record 
of Heroes.” The Wei-Shu treats of the 
Sien-pi Tartar dynasty of Wei, which reigned 
from 386 to 556 a.d., whereas the Wei-Lioh 
and Wei-Chi both treat of the Chinese 
dynasty of Wei (224-264), but the Wei-Chi 
must have been last published as it quotes 
both the others. The author of the geo¬ 
graphical part of the After Han Shu, which 
was not written till the fifth century, sur¬ 
vived the author of the Wei-Chi'; but both 
probably followed the same annals. The 
authorities for the rest of the work are no 
doubt of the same class; and it must be 
remembered that the official Chinese his¬ 
tories, published eenturies after the events 
they deal with, are based upon absolutely 
contemporary annals and reproduce con¬ 
temporary documents. 

Mr. Parker’s pages are too full of matter 
for any attempt at a summary to be given 
here; but three special points of interest 
may be mentioned, as to which a dear and 
somewhat novel impression is left by the 
volume as a whole. The ebb and flow of 
population throughout Central and Northern 
Asia, the general resemblance between all 
the tribes and nations which in turn rise to 
a kind of empire, together with the slight 
local and racial varieties which make it 
necessary to distinguish them, though the 
attitude of each dominant power to its 
tributary kinsmen and to the Chinese 
remains virtually identical, are vividly 
presented; and the story of incessant vicis¬ 
situdes without substantial alteration, pro¬ 
longed over two or three thousand years, is 
only qualified by the steady, progressive 
encroachment of “ all the Chinas ” upon the 
pastures of the barbarians. 

“ As with the Mongols, Turks, and Hiung-nu, 
so with the Manchus, Gathayans, and Sien-pi, 
in eaoh case it is always a petty tribe which, 
under some impulsive hero or some great pro¬ 
vocation, takes the lead and gives a new name 
to a kingdom or an empire: otherwise things 
always remain much the same, until at last 
Buddhism and the use of writing gradually 
leaven and civilise the whole mass.” 

The most civilised tribe on the oonfines of 
China subdues its neighbours and oppresses 
its teaoher till, grown too pacific for mastery, 
it is superseded by the next outsider which 
borrows a tinge of civilisation from itself, 
till finally, in Mr. Parker’s words, we find 
“ the most obscure and filthiest tribe of all 
rearing its head over both its predecessors 
and developing into the great Manohu 
Empire of to-day.” 

Another fact which may be new to the 
contemners of things Chinese is the accuracy 
of ancient Chinese contributions to ethno¬ 
logical science. From the earliest times 
Chinese generals, ambassadors, or cavil 
commissioners have regarded it as their 


business to report in detail upon the manners 
and customs of the wild tribes with whom 
they had to treat, and these descrip¬ 
tions are so full and careful as to be of 
great value to the modern anthropologist. 
The common Chinese name for “ the horse- 
riding, flesh-eating, and kumiss-drinking 
nomads of North Asia ” with whom they 
came in contact first was Hiung-nu, a name 
which for practical purposes is treated 
throughout as equivalent to Hun, the 
European name for “ the horse-ruling, 
flesh-eating, and kumiss-drinking nomads 
of northern Europe, who only appeared 
there after the ruling castes of the 
Hiung-nu power had been driven from 
China.” The Chinese account of these 
people, while in its main outlines agreeing 
with Herodotus’ aooount of the Scythians, 
contains one or two fresh particulars. 
Besides camels, mules, and asses, they were 
said to possess other peculiar breeds of the 
equine family. 

“They wandered about in search of water 
and pasture, having no cities or towns, no 
fixed place of residence, and no agricultural 
occupation, but they each had a share in the 
land. They had no written character; ad¬ 
ministration was carried on by word of mouth. 
As children they could ride sheep, draw the 
bow and shoot birds or rats; as they grew 
older they were able to shoot foxes and hares. 
They lived on flesh, and every soldier strong 
enough to bend a bow was a ouiraased horse¬ 
man. In times of peace they were wont to 
follow their herds, or hunt biras and beasts for 
a living, but in times of necessity every man 
was practised in the modes of attack with a 
view to raiding. Their will was their only law. 
Bows and arrows were their weapons of long 
reach, and their hand to hand weapons ware 
swords and daggers.. If there was prospect of 
sucoess they would advance; if not, they would 
retreat; and they were not ashamed of flight, 
nor had they any sense of fairness or justice in 
view of advantage to be gained. From the 
ruling prince downwards they all fed on the 
flesh of their herds, and clothed themselves 
with the skins; they wore frit overcoats. The 
strong ate the fat and tasty portions, the old 
ate and drank what was left. The strong and 
robust were esteemed as much as the old and 
weak were despised. When the father died 
the son married his mother, and when a brother 
died the surviving brothers took over the wives 
in marriage. The personal names which they 
possessed were used without scruple, and they 
had no cognomens ”— 

that is, there was nothing answering to the 
surnames of the Chinese, or to the “ taboo ” 
or “avoiding the name” which plays so 
important a part in Chinese rites. 

In another place we are told of princes 
and generals that “ eaoh had his share of 
land, and moved about from place to place 
after grass and water.” And this recogni¬ 
tion of property in land among professed 
nomads is interesting, as throwing light, at 
the same time, upon a possible origin for 
the semi-feudal organisation which seems 
to have prevailed at a very early date in 
ancient Egypt and China, and on the primi¬ 
tive system of land tenure, out of which 
this feudal organisation might have grown 
at the very dawn of civilisation. 

Land is used by the rudest savages to 
hunt over, or to dig roots, or gather fruits 
from; and as game and wild roots or 
berries are not superfluously plentiful, the 
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right to get food within a particular area 
was—much to the surprise of the ordinary 
settler in Australia—restricted among the 
aborigines, so far as each tribe was con¬ 
cerned, within a certain prescribed district, 
while the tribal lands were divided in the 
same way among the heads of families, 
each of whom had. an estate of his own to 
hunt or dig over, though the raoe was 
nearly exterminated before they and the 
white settlers came near enough to under¬ 
stand each other for the fact to be com¬ 
municated. The ownership of land among 
the Tartars was evidently of the same' rudi¬ 
mentary and restricted kind. Pasture land 
was appropriated for the one purpose for 
which it was habitually used; and the chief 
with large herds became owner of estates 
upon which the tents of his followers and 
dependents oould be pitched, without their 
acquiring any proprietary rights. In this 
way a territorial sovereignity of a semi¬ 
political character oould establish itself 
before the introduction of agriculture: and 
the economio history of both China and 
Egypt is rendered more intelligible by this 
explanation of the co-existence of feudal 
nobles holding large estates with small 
cultivators enjoying a virtual freehold, 
subject to a kind of land tax. 

The religious observances of the Hiung-nu 
are described in terms which suggest a 
more than linguistio affinity with the primi¬ 
tive inhabitants of Sumer and Akkad. 
Every year, in the fifth moon, there was 
a great meeting at a spot called by the 
Chineee Dragon City, when sacrifices were 
offered to ancestors, heaven, earth, the 

S irits, and the genii. In all undertakings 
ey went by the moon; and the Khan, 
besides special obeisance to the sun and 
moon, had to consider the points of the 
compass, by sitting always on the right side 
and facing north, and “ preferred particular 
hours in the day or days in the calendar ”— 
just as the primitive kings of Babylonia 
were required to do. I a the autumn, 

“ when the horses were fat,” there was 
another great meeting, more of a political 
character, “to take count of men and 
beasts” — to enumerate the fighting 
men of the horde, and the heads of oattle 
to be taxed. Some of the commentators 
interpret the word used as indicating “ the 
act of riding round,” and explain that the 
Sien-pi had an old custom of riding thrice 
round a coppice (or a bunch of willow twigs 
if there were no coppice) in order to count 
the stock of animals as they went by—a rite, 
of course, originally connected with some 
form of tree worship. The Sien-pi are a 
branch of the Tunguses, called Tung-hu, or 
Eastern Hu, by the Chinese, apparently in 
contradistinction to the Hiung-nu of the 
western borders. And the Wei-shu, already 
described, mentions another of their customs, 
which suggests an explanation of the stages 
by which the Turkish diet or coroultai may 
have developed out of some parallel to the 
Australian oorroboree when the youth of 
the tribe are “ made men.” “ They always 
have,” says the Chinese writer, a great 
meeting in April or May, when they make 
merry on the river bank, give and take in 
marriage, shave the heads of their young 
men (the Chinese character here used 


is significant), and feast.” These Sien-pi 
are described by the Chinese as intelligent 
and possessed of “ growing ideas ”—a criti¬ 
cism which rather favoun the view that the 
Chinese themselves may have “ grown ” at 
a still earlier period from similarly rude be¬ 
ginnings into the representatives of “ hat 
and girdle ” civilisation. An “ obscure and 
doubtful sentence” respecting the Hiung- 
nu, not explained by Chinese commentators, 
may perhaps be interpreted by the analogy 
of ancient Arabic ana Kabyle custom. It 
is said that “ those who in battle supported 
the chariot shared the property of any other 
member who might be killed ”; whioh recalls 
the provision of Mahomedan law, according 
to which, in the failure of natural heirs, the 
reversion of the inheritance falls to the 
aeaba, “ those who go to battle together.” 
It had been stated just before that booty 
obtained in battle was the property of who¬ 
ever took it; but if the captor was slain, it 
is exactly in accordance with the Arab view 
of equity that suoh spoils of war should 
be inherited by the warrior’s fellow-com¬ 
batants, rather than by his family. 

The use of “ message sticks ” was common 
to the Tung-hu and the undivided Turks. 
So was the habit of oounting genealogies 
through the mother; and various other 
customs concerning marriages, burial, &o., 
will suggest interesting parallels to the 
anthropologist. We must oontent ourselves 
with referring to a few passages which are 
interesting in another way, as revealing the 
inmost mind of Chinese rulers and states¬ 
men upon a point on which their ideas have 
remained unchanged ever since the first 
Tartar bestrode a horse. Early in the first 
century of the present era, a very celebrated 
person, Tang Huing, the Keeper of the 
imperial Seraglio, composed a memorial in 
favour of granting the request of the Hun 
Khan to be allowed to come to court, in 
which the aims and object of Chinese 
policy, from the five (mythical) emperors, 
and the three kings (of the first partially 
historical dynasties} to the days of T’sin and 
Han, are reviewed and recapitulated. In 
later dynasties similar retrospects include 
the experience of intervening centuries; and 
it would be quite in accordance with pre¬ 
cedent if the private documents of the nine¬ 
teenth century quote with approval the 
remarks of Tang Huing 4 prop os of 
European and Japanese invaders. 

“The natural character of foreign nations is 
impulsiveness. Of robust and imposing ex¬ 
tenor, they place their relianoe on might and 
daring, being difficult to soften by kindness, 
and easy to bring under by mild force. Their 
strength is as hard to bend as their docility is 
hard to secure. Hence the terrible difficulty 
we have from time to time when they are in¬ 
tractable, wearing out our armies in remote 
campaigns, emptying the state of its treasure, 
oovering the earth with corpses and rivers of 
blood, and engaging in desperate hand-to-hand 
encounters with the enemy. And whenever we 
have subdued them, we have to take pre¬ 
cautionary measures by treating them m a 
kind, conciliatory manner, gaining them over 
with presents, and treating them snth a mixture 
of firmness and politeness.” 

Modern barbarians, when subjected to this 
regimen, are apt to call the firmness ob¬ 
stinacy, and the politeness hypocrisy or 


lies; but, after all, the Chinese view of 
Chinese diplomacy is probably as sincere as 
the charitable self-esteem by which Western 
journalists, when not in opposition, usually 
succeed in regarding their own side as 
unquestionably in the right. 

In her consistent preference for pacific 
methods, China is not actuated merely by a 
distaste for the sour grapes of conquest; 
and it is evidently as a result of her in¬ 
domitable pride that she allows herself, 
when she thinks it expedient, to leave the 
honours of war to antagonists she never 
ceases to despise, rather than maintain her 
prestige at what she regards as a dispro¬ 
portionate cost. In the middle of the second 
century a d., after defeats by the Huns and 
revolts of the Tibetans, a Chinese general 
advocated a temporising policy, and the 
playing off one barbarous neighbour against 
another, on the ground that “ it is not the 
true interest of China to exhaust the interior 
for the sake of what is outside.” And a 
little later, a forward policy was again 
deprecated, with direct reference to the in¬ 
consequences of the martial ambition of the 
conquering Han Emperor Wu. If his 
example were followed, 

“we shall have to raise hordes of men and 
relays of wagons once more. This means 
wearing out the Chinese and consolidating the 
barbarians. Now the border troubles are like 
an itch at the extremities, whilst the exhaustion 
of China is like running uloers on the breast 
or back.” 


With this error an earlier memorialist had 
contrasted the wiser course of the Chow 
Emperor Suan, who “regarded the en¬ 
croachments of the nomads as the stinging 
of mosquitoes, simply driving them off. 

The Chinese ideal, which was realised 
during not infrequent intervals under strong 
or prudent rulers, was to defend the Chinese 
frontier against attacks, so that no single 
Tartar prince oould aggrandise himself at 
tho expense of the empire; when, as a con¬ 
sequence, they began to turn their arms 
against each other, the first who appealed to 
the Chinese for help or countenance was 
encouraged by presents and the prospect of 
regular subsidies to aooept the r6U of “ horde¬ 
leading prince” or “protector” of the 
Chinese frontier, and recognised by China 
as lawful sovereign of such border or 
“buffer” state as he could carve out for 
himself. 


It is hardly neoessary to add that this 
volume will be weloomed as an indispensable 
contribution to an obscure subject by those 
who are interested in the history and affini¬ 
ties of Tartar stocks; and we have only 
given prominence to the topics of more 

g eneral interest treated incidentally, because 
lose for whom the work is primarily 
intended will find the whole of it none too 
long for their taste. 

Edith Smoox. 


Chapter» on the Prineiplee of International 
law. By John Westlake, Whewell 
Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

This book, Prof. Westlake warns us, “ is 
not a detailed treatise on international law, 
but an attempt to stimulate and assist 
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reflection on its principles.” It is divided 
into eleven chapters, falling naturally into 
four parts. The fint (oh. i.) deals with 
international law in relation to law in 
general, and justifies the term against the 
criticisms of Austin. The second (oh. ii.-v.) 
is historical. The third (ch. vi.) states the 
principles of international law as conoeived 
by the author. The fourth (ch. vii.-xi.) 
applies these principles to some of the 
problems of modern state-life. 

The opening ohapter is concerned with 
definitions. After dismissing the use of the 
word "law” in its association with the 
physical sciences as a metaphorical extension 
resting upon meagre analogy, Prof. West- 
lake aevelops his conception of jural law. 
The sentence in which he introduces this 
phrase might lead us to suppose that it 
includes all those rules which Prof. Hol¬ 
land assigns to the scienoe of Nomology, 
"the totality of the laws for which an 
external legislation is possible.” But a 
few pages later attention is directed to " the 
notion of human enforcement, which accom¬ 
panies all jural laws, and makes by its 
presence the very distinction between them 
and rules of only moral obligation.” It 
appears, therefore, that Prof. Westlake 
gives to the phrase jural law much the 
same meaning as other writers have attached 
to the jut naturae. It comprises all those 
rules of morality which, whether actually 
enforced or not, men deem themselves justi¬ 
fied in enforcing. The notion of human 
enforcement, therefore, described as essen¬ 
tial to jural law is quite distinct from the 
fact of human enforcement. The distinction 
is not between rules enforoed and rules not 
enforced, but between "rules whioh the 
conscience of man allows, and often even 
requires him to enforce, and the nlaima 
commonly called moral ones, which he 
asserts no such right of making good.” In 
other words, we are invited to divert our 
attention from the sanction of the rule to 
the nature of the sentiment whioh men 
entertain towards it. 

Armed with this distinction, Prof. West- 
lake finds it easy to justify against Austin 
the expression " international law ”; and if 
its only effect were to furnish a fresh argu¬ 
ment for the use of a term long since firmly 
established in practice, nothing would remain 
to be said. But the notion of a jural law 
not coincident with the positive law of 
nations seems to us to introduce a disturbing 
element into international science. There 
are certain claims which are admitted to be 
enforceable. These constitute the rules of 
international law, and are distinctively 
described by Prof. Westlake himself as 
legal. There are certain others, which, how¬ 
ever just and right, are not admitted to be 
enforceable. These are rules of international 
morality. Between these two sets of rules 
Prof. Westlake interposes a third, which 
he describes as "imperfect legal rights 
analogous to the claims to which within a 
state effect can only be given by the legis¬ 
lature, but to whioh the sense of distributive 
justice prevailing in the state requires the 
legislature to give effect.” 

Now this notion of imperfect legal rights 
seems to us neither desirable nor neoessary. 
It is not desirable, for it tends to blur the 


distinction never too clearly defined between 
international law and international morality. 
It is not neoessary, for the alleged oases of 
imperfect legal rights may be me: ?porat< 4 
into the positive law of nations, wherever 
the sentiment in favour of them is strong 
enough to remove them from the sphere of 
merely moral claims. The extradition of 
criminals, for instance, either is legally 
enforceable or is not. If it is, it falls 
within the province of law. (The argument 
is the same, whether the legal duty be to 
extradite or merely to oonolude conventions 
regulating extradition.) If it is not, it 
falls within the soope not of international 
law, but of international morality.. The 
distinction is all-important. For as in 
municipal so in international law the 
measure of legal duty is set, not by Prof. 
Westlake’s jural law, but by the positive 
law of society. I am under no legal obliga¬ 
tion to conform to rules which Parliament 
will pass into law next session. A state is 
under no legal obligation to conform to 
rules whioh have not passed beyond possi¬ 
bility of dispute into the positive law of 
nations. 

It is quite in aooordanoe with Prof. 
Westlake’s conception of jural law that he 
describes international law iu his preface as 
" the science of what a state and its subjects 
ought to do or may do with reference to 
other states and their subjects.” We submit, 
with great respect, that this description 
includes-two things, whioh ought to be kept 
distinct, whioh are as wide apart as a body 
of national law and the art of legislation. 
The one of these is international law. The 
other, in default of a better term, we may 
call the theory of international legislation. 
These two branches of study are easily con¬ 
founded ; for writers on international law are 
in the habit of dealing not only as lawyers 
with what is law, but also as moralists with 
what ought to be law. And the difficulty of 
clearly distinguishing them is increased by 
the fact that opinion and praotioe are the 
only tests of international law, just as they 
are the only tests of international morality. 
Nevertheless the distinction exists. When 
opinion and practice are inoontrovertibly in 
favour of any rule, that rule is said to be 
enforceable, and forms part of the law of 
nations. When opinion is divided, and 
practice not sufficiently uniform or firmly 
established, the rule, however reasonable, 
falls short of law; and nothing but darkness 
and perplexity can result from regarding it 
as in any sense a source of legal right. 

We have ventured upon these few 
critioisms, well aware that Prof. Westlake’s 
name on the outside of this book is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee of the value of its contents, 
and that no words of ours are needed to 
reoommend it to every one interested (and 
who is not interested?) in the questions 
with whioh it deals. We may observe, 
however, that both in its exposition of 
theory, and in its application of principles 
to international practice, it has a quite 
peculiar value. The doctrines of the Fathers, 
Ayala, Gentilis, Grotius, as well as of later 
publicists, are stated with admirable exact¬ 
ness and lucidity. We oould wish that the 
same method had been applied to the writings 
of the Catholic casuists, Yittoria, Soto,, 


Suarez, but the soope of the work does not 
allow us to complain of omissions. Suarez, 
indeed, furnishes an extensive quotation; but 
no biographical details are given, and no 
attempt is made to define his position in the 
history of thought. 

Space does not permit us to do more than 
mention the very interesting chapters on 
Territorial Sovereignty with especial refer¬ 
ence to the international race for Africa, 
and to the relations of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to the protected states of India—a 
matter belonging, perhaps, rather to con¬ 
stitutional than international law. 

The last ohapter, dealing with the rules 
of war, states and disc usees Prof. Lueder’s 
distinction between Kriegsmanier (" les lois 
de la guerre”) and Kriegsraito* (“raison * 
de guerre’’)—a distinction probably new to 
most English readers. It contains also some 
valuable observations upon the tendencies for 
and against improvement in the laws of war. 
Prof. Westlake is not unduly sanguine. 

"There are ominous signs that pity as an 
operative force in the mitigation of war has 
nearly readied its limit. The Geneva Conven¬ 
tion u probably secure so far as concerns the 
protection afforded by it to the enemy ... in 
tending their own sick and wounded; but, so far 
as oonoerns the Bed Cross societies, whioh flock 
from neutral countries ... it is impossible for 
those who hear what soldiers say about them to 
fed sure that the stronger party in a war will 
always allow them free course.” 

Enough has been said, we hope, to turn 
every reader’s attention to this very sug¬ 
gestive book. If it mitigates in some 
measure the invincible ignoranoe of popular 
opinion, and renders a little less probable 
the outbreak of such absurdities as followed 
upon the Kow Shing incident last year, 
the learned author will have rendered a 
servioe to humanity. 

B. W. Lee. 


Dialogues of the Dag. Edited by Oswald 
Crawford. (Chapman A Hall.) 

Thbsb dialogues originally appeared in the 
oolumns of Bloch and White , and their re¬ 
publication in book form is an interesting 
and successful experiment. The hearty 
pleasure to be culled from the volume is not 
untainted, however, because a good many 
writers most inadequately equipped for such 
a venture will strive to imitate the sparkling 
little comedies of Anthony Hope and the 
strong concentrated scenes woven by Miss 
Violet Hunt and Miss Dixon. The prospect 
is a little lugubrious: want of skill in so 
delicate and difficult a method will be very 
apparent; what is not good will be most 
unmistakably and uaparaonably bad. But 
a price must be paid for a new sensation, 
and this time the sensation is pleasant and 
wholesome enough to be accounted most 
cheaply purchased. Although Mr. Craw¬ 
ford's plea for the "dialogue author,” that 
he should be " borne with rather than 
over-criticised,” because his pen, ink, and 
blotting-pad ‘ 1 are not inspiriting companions, 
and do nothing at all to ndp him to be wise 
or witty," would serve equally well, or 
badly, in defence of any author attempting 
any sort of task, it has a certain plausibility. 
Bad work can never be excused; but to those 
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trying a new vein or a new style some grave to ns, Mr. A. N. Stainer, in “Cherchez 
faults may be forgiven if the general result l’homme,” has composed five or six of the 
is hopeful. The dialogue form of fiction, most delightful pages in the book. One 


Hooks, snoods, lines, rods, gaffs, flies, 
boats, and baits—all are most elaborately 
is hopeful. The dialogue form of fiction, most delightful pages in the book. One described with a profusion of woodcuts, 
common enough and effective in French misses the name of Mr. Gleeson White from Indeed, if a critic wished to carp at the 
literature, is a new device with us, and its the list of contributors, as he is often book, he would grumble at too muon being 
critio may well be lenient. Mr. Crawfurd uniquely successful in this, as in so many included in it. The whale and the shrimp 
takes some credit to himself, and justly, for other kinds of work. If he can be persuaded are only fishes by courtesy. Therefore, 
having suggested the experiment to “half to send something to the next volume, the shrimping might judiciously have been 
a dozen young writers on Black and Whitt editor should see to it. The tricks of letter omitted; and few care to seek the Arctio 
and readers ought to be grateful, himself writing and polite conversation belong, we regions to fish for whales. Tarpon fishing, 
proud of the result. Not all of the book is are often told, to a bygone day. Probably on the other hand, is rising in favour; and 
good—one or two scenes are deplorably silly; the lament has reason as regards the former it was a happy thought to give some 
but the majority of the dialogues are well accomplishment. But the art of talking particulars of this huge silvery herring, and 


worth publication in this more permanent well should be bora again if the skill o: 
form. A second volume is promised us Mr. Crawfurd and his clever companions ii 


shortly, and only 
persons will grumbl 


olume is promised us Mr. Crawfurd and his d 
difficult and crabbed to have a fitting reward. 


persons will grumble at the news. This in 
itself is a good compliment to Mr. Craw- 

furd's design and its fulfilment. --—----— 

Our literary men seem chary of leaving Badminton Library.— - Sea Fi thing, significance before this monster. Lady 

the beaten track as regards “ forms,” both By John Bickerdyke and Others. (Long- Orford can probably assert that she is the 
in prose and verse. They have to be stirred mans.) only woman who has killed two tarpons 

np to new inventions by bolder spirits. It It is singular that, in spite of the enormous in a day. The specimens figured in this 
is not altogether an unfortunate trait, development of fresh-water angling as an book are not handsome, owing probably to 
because it is beginners who make the amusement which has been seen in the last the manner in which they were killed: 
mistakes that those who follow may easily -thirty years, so little attention has been paid instead of resembling monstrous fresh 
avoid. But the timidity of English authors until quite recently to sea-fishing. Every herrings, they are more like gigantic Yar- 
has this bad result—at times their work in here and there an enthusiast devoted him- mouth bloaters. 

the short story, in the ballade, in the dialogue self to it; and a few bookB, which could Every now and then, John Bickerdyke 
lacks spontaneity. The imitation is often easily be counted on the fingers of one hand, suggests anew style of angling, which is 


rds the former it was a happy thought to give some 
rt of talking particulars of this huge silvery herring, and 
f the skill of the way in which it may be caught by rod 
companions is and line. Lord and Lady Orfora went to 
Florida last year on this errand, and between 
Perot Addleshaw. them killed seventeen tarpons, the largest 
—- weighing 183 lbs., the smallest 75 lbs. 

The finest English salmon sinks into in- 
~ ° ea *™h xn 9‘ significance before this monster. Lady 
hers. (Long- Orford can probably assert that she is the 
only woman who has killed two tarpons 


Every now and then, John Bickerdyke 
lacks spontaneity. The imitation is often easily be counted on the fingers of one hand, suggests anew style of angling, which is 
good, but it is, after all, merely an imitation, were written on its practice. But to show worth bearing in mind, and may, perhaps, 
French and Italian authors are suggested how little attention generally was given to at some future time bear fruit. For 
too frequently, to the obvious disadvantage it, it is sufficient to say that no mention of instance, until lately it has been regarded 
of the native craftsman, who has already this it is found in the index of Bibliotheca Pitca- almost as a piscatorial axiom that salmon 
serious home-grown prejudice to lop down— toria, published in 1883. Anglers went will not rise to an artificial fly in salt 
that the measure of success depends on the annually to the sea-side and fished with the water. In 1888, however, Sir J. Morris 
size of the work. An indifferent good novel tackle of the professional fishermen—coarse broke the spell by catching several salmon 
is still considered worthier of serious regard lines, huge leads, abundance of knots, and in the salt Loch Roag, near the far-famed 
than the most brilliant effort of smaller the like—without the notion ever striking river Grimersta, where probablymore salmon 
bulk. Such an attitude is ridiculous, but it them that, with a little care and more have been taken in a day by a single angler 
has to be reckoned with: no man can live skilful disposition of tackle, a new amuse- than in any other British or Irian stream. 


were written on its practice. But to show worth bearing in mind, and may, perhaps, 
how little attention generally was given to at some future time bear fruit. For 


_ almost as a piscatorial axiom that salmon 

toria, published in 1883. Anglers went | will not rise to an artificial fly in salt 

water. In 1888, however, Sir J. Morris 


respect 


general. 


advantage 


is harder to make your point swiftly than sea; thm that fioely made tackle would ocean-fishing rod, a bamboo forty feet long, 
slowly, and a sonnet has often gained frequently beat the rough lines used by and how with it he took dolphins, cory- 
immortality for a writer who has striven old salts; finally, during the last few years, phenes, bonito, and the like. This oon- 


vainly for it with epic and romance. 


Anyhow, there is a good deal of sound been annually sought by eager anglers, 
stuff in the present volume. Mr. Crawfurd Sea-fishing rose in public estimation. A 
himself contributes a brilliant “Election British Sea Ashlers’ Society was formed 


certain ports and reefs round the coast have trivance might usefully alleviate the tedium 
been annually sought by eager anglers, of a long voyage, although not every skipper 


might care to cumber the side of his vessel 
himself contributes a brilliant “ Election British Sea Anglers r Society was formed with the long rod or boom, supported as it 
Idyl.” Anthony Hope adds new distinction in 1893, comprising some three hundred is by two “topping lifts,” a double-tail 
to an already distinguished position in three members, and the amusement now receives block, and other tackle which the rod 
charming sketches. He is one of the few its patent of nobility in the form of a involves. Its inventor on one occasion took 
moderns who can give you a whole character volume of the Badminton Library. It is an albioore of 148 lbs. with it while steam- 
in a sentence: the more limited his space maintained that everywhere round the coast ing fourteen knots an hour through the 
the more excellent his achievement. In recreation of some kind or other may be Indian Ocean. Mr. Senior contributes a 


the more excellent his achievement. In recreation of some kind or other may be 

some of his novels the story is rather loosely found for anglers who are precluded from 

contrived; there are incidents of melodrama, fishing for salmon and trout; in short, that 

too, that go oddly with the comedy. But to a persevering angler— 

in these dialogues it is all comedy—comedy lf Quidquid conspicutun pulchrumque est aequore 

of the best; and if his men and women are toto 

wittier than those we meet every day, at Ree fled est, uWcunque natat.” 

least they are real human beings differing John Bickerdyke is amusingly exacting at 


acutely one from another, each sparkling times. He would almost claim the empire 
with his own peouliar lustre. Miss Violet of the sea for fishermen alone. “ The fishing After all, the main purpose of the book is 
Hunt’s humour is of a grimmer kind, but from Deal pier,” he says, “ in summer to instruct sea-fishing anglers at home, and 
her aim is to produoe tragedies in miniature: would be doubtless better if there were not the thoroughness of the counsels given is 
not tragedies of the noisier sort, but those so many steamers touching at the landing- very noteworthy. A ohapier on knots, 
played out quietly in the back drawing- stage.” Again at Tenby, “ The sport would whippings, and the like, carefully illus- 
room, which few witness, but in which each be infinitely better if trawling were pro- trated, will prove a serviceable beginning, 
of us is called upon to take a part sooner or hibited in the shallow waters of the little Fly-fishing from land and piers, and while 
later. “The End of the Beginning” is a bays.” When he turns, however, to tackle sailing’ in a small boat, attracts most 
tiny masterpiece. Both Miss Clara S. and baits, he is the most practical of writers, fishermen, as it is free from the nauseous 


Indian Ocean. Mr. Senior contributes a 
chapter on sea-fishing in foreign parts, and 
contrives to make it interesting, although 
it must necessarily, when confined to such 
narrow limits, prove a somewhat superficial 
account. Still, the reader closes it, thanks 
to the writer’s skill, with the conviction— 

“ Ocean! monstra et j arenas vidisse marinoa.” 


her aim is to produoe tragedies in miniature: would be doubtless better if there were not 
not tragedies of the noisier sort, but those so many steamers touching at the landing- 
played out quietly in the back drawing- stage.” Again at Tenby, “ The sport would 
room, which few witness, but in which each be infinitely better if trawling were pro¬ 
of us is called upon to take a part sooner or hibited in the shallow waters of the little 


later. “The End of the Beginning” is a 
tiny masterpiece. Both Miss Clara S. 
Clarke and Miss Marion Dixon contribute 
admirable sketches; and a writer quite new 


bays.” When he turns, however, to tackle 
and baits, he is the most practical of writers, 


giving the clearest instructions on everypoint accompaniments of bottom fishing,; and 
on which an angler could desire guidance, much pains have been taken with this 
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part of the subject. Fish that love the 
bottom are next treated in the same prac¬ 
tical manner—cod, haddocks, whiting, and 
the like, together with the appropriate 
lures or the unsavoury baits which each 
kind loves. Special attention is paid to the 
conger, which is not only caught in British 
seas of great size, but which is able to defend 
itself stoutly with tail and teeth when 
hooked. Luge congers taken on reefs fu 
from the ooast ue cleanly, excellent fish. 
Smaller ones and those neu the shore are, 
unfortunately, fond of foul feeding, as, 
indeed, are eels in general, and asoend drains 
with the tide at watering-places. So that as 
food (although aldermanio turtle soup is 
largely made of them) they do not entirely 
commend themselves to cognoscenti. Other 
fish, like pollack, swim between the rooks 
and the surface, and affords much sport to 
amateurs. Here, again, the author caters 
admirably for anglers. The book ought to 
prove a great comfort topaterfamilias obliged 
to kill time at the seaside. If he is a good 
sailor and can hire a steady boatman, John 
Bickerdyke’s advice ought to furnish him 
with a novel sport and render the thoughts 
of the annual sojourn by the sea as weloome 
as it is too often dull and distasteful. Boat¬ 
men, indeed, still look at new-fashioned 
tackle and baits with asoomfuleye; but the 
remorseless logic of success soon vanquishes 
them, and John Bickerdyke gives instances 
of amateurs completely beating old-fashioned 
tackle and methods. Not enly for intro¬ 
ducing its votaries to an amusing and healthy 
sport should sea-fishing be oommended, but 
also for the good which it does in out-of-the- 
way fishinp villages, by circulating money 
and providing work. Hallways are beginning 
to find that sea-fishers are persons whose in¬ 
terests must be looked after, and are charging 
special rates to them. Sea-fishing has its 
humorous side as well; and a picture of the 
father of a family returning at late mom to 
its bosom, after tossing all night in the 
offing, engaged in catching congers, could 
only have had adequate justice done it by 
the pencil of Leech. John Bickerdyke 
eschews the amusing for the practical, and 
his manual is simply indispensable to all 
who would catch sea-fish. 

An excellent index renders the book still 
more useful. The woodcuts in the text are 
accurate, numerous, and calculated to bring 
this marine branch of piscatorial science up 
to the level of modem requirements; while 
the full-page plates, which are likewise 
abundant, and are drawn by 0. Napier 
Hemy, W. W. Hay, and others, though 
some are a little too dark, are substantial 
ornaments of the text. Needless to say, 
this manual quite maintains the excellence 
of its companions in the Badminton Library. 

M. G. Watkdcb. 
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Marjory's Mistake. By Adeline Sergeant. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Lady Loom. By Agnes Farrell. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

A Soul Astray. 

(White.) 

The lowly Malincovrt . By Helen Mathers. 
(Jarrolds.) 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


'Tieixt Will and Will Not. By Jessie L. 
Nicholson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Trueman's Secret. 
(Sonnensohein.) 


By H. F. Palmer. 


The Some of the Strange Woman. By F. 

Norreys Connell. (Henry.) 

The Doctor, hie Wife, and the Clock. By 

Anna Katherine Green. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Sardossfs Daughter. By Marie Hutcheson. 

(Hutohinson.) 

Marjory'e Mistake is an average specimen 
of Miss Sergeant’s interesting stories. A 
noted Q.O., who is also a village squire, being 
passionately devoted to music, believes he 
has discovered a budding genius in Marjory 
Moore. Her performances on the violin 
have charmed him so much that he takes 
her from her sordid surroundings in a 
Surrey cottage, for the purpose of having 
her musical faculty properly trained. She 
does not develop as he expected, but causes 
trouble instead by falling in love with a 
good-looking rascal named Archie Seveme, 
who is an organist on Sundays, and 
on week-days a fraudulent bank-clerk. 
Although she is warned against him, she 
clandestinely marries him, and soon pays 
the penalty of her folly. Seveme’s selfish¬ 
ness and vice speedily manifest themselves, 
and he sinks from one level to another, 
until at length he is obliged to fly the 
country. Marjory has been blind to the 
honest love and sterling worth of Felix 
Hyde, the squire’s nephew; but it is he 
who acts as her guardian angel after the 
fall of her husband, whom he has made 
every effort to shield and to save, for her 
sake. The despioable Seveme—who, in a 
shipwreck, has saved his own life at the 
expense of a female passenger—meets at 
last with a terrible end on land. Marjory’s 
expiation for her mistake is long in working 
out; but, ultimately, Felix Hyde claims her 
as his own. He had served for her many 
years, and well deserved his happiness. 
The narrative, though rather lengthy, never 
flags. 

LadyLovan is a jumble of lawless passions, 
free thinking ideas, and “ advanoed ” views 
generally. It might in fact be described as 
we apotheosis of free love. Evelyn Bumie, 
the daughter of a sceptical father, is drawn 
as a gin of independent thought, yet she 
allows herself to be tamely caught by an 
aristocratic blackguard, Lora Lovan, whom 
she acknowledges as her husband before the 
registrar. He is a shameless libertine, and 
Evelyn herself only believes in marriage 
1 ‘ with freedom of divorce for incompatibility, 
and the same application for women as for 
men.” Lovan’s infidelities at length rouse 
the spirit of his wife; and when after running 
the whole gamut of vice he comes back 
and endeavours to persuade her to live with 
him again, on the plea that she is the only 
woman he ever loved, she repulses him. 
What does she do, however, out go and 
fling herself into the arms of the philosopher 
Aitken, without any tie but the oonfession, 
“ It is enough to be your love ” ? There is 
another young wife in the book who will 

( neither divorce nor live apart from her 
husband, notwithstanding his lapses from 


virtue, because of the money neoeesary for 
her creature oomforts. 

The hero of A Soul Astray, an honest 
English yeoman named Steven Hardy, 
vicariously sacrifices himself to preserve 
the honour of his family and his foster- 
sister, Zillah the Gipsy, who has been 
compromised by the scapegraoe heir of Lord 
Netnerby. Most persons would call him a 
Quixotio fool, and they would not be far 
wrong. Zillah is of a passionate nature, 
and professes affection for the youth upon 
whom she fathers her unborn child. But 
Steven’s heart is given to Mary Clover; 
and although he marries Zillah to save her 
reputation, he leaves her at the ohurch gate 
and goes off to South Africa as a soldier. 
Here he is severely wounded, and receives 
the confidences of another afflicted English- 
man, in whom he disoovers Zillah’s vicious, 
but now repentant, lover. They return 
together to England for physioal and moral 
repairs; and as Zillah is by this time 
removed by death, Hardy is free to marry 
his old love, Mary Clover. The story u 
worked out with considerable skill; but 
there are many points during its progress 
when the exercise of a little oommon sense 
would have out the Gordian knot woven by 
the wicked Zillah. 

The Lovely Malincovrt, by Miss Mathers, 
is the latest addition to the “ Greenback ” 
series of Jarrolds’s Popular Novels. It 
is a most interesting and vivacious book. 
Lesley Malincourt, a girl of uncommon 
beauty and originality, plays havoc among 
manly hearts, both in the provinces and in 
London, until she finds her master in the 
gallant Major Kilourry. He fights a duel 
for her, and, what is better, defends her 
good name; so that we do not begradge 
him the happiness he finds at last. There 
is not a dull page in the book, and the 
characters are sketched with cleverness and 
discrimination. 

A perfectly right and proper story is 
'Twixt Will and Will Not. Bhoda Heriot, 
the daughter of a deceased clergyman, goes 
into the North of Yorkshire to take up the 
position of a governess, and there meets 
with her fate in the person of a taciturn 
landowner of the name of Burke. They 
fall in love with each other, but there is a 
secret in connexion with Burke that Bhoda 
cannot fathom; and she throws him over, 
only to discover, to her confusion, that he 
is a ten times nobler character than she had 
believed. Of course, things work out all 
right after a little temporary tribulation. 
If there is nothing striking in this story, 
the people in it are at least drawn in a 
natural manner, and the youth, Jack Burke, 
is quite an individuality. 

One is not particularly moved by Mr. 
Trueman's Secret, though Trueman himself 
is a manly kind of fellow, and by no means 
comes under the third class in Sydney 
Smith’s definition of human society—“ men, 
women, and curates.” But when the author 
oomes to draw a Dissenter, he (or she) 
makes the frequent mistake of depicting 
him as a snuffling, red-noeed, hypocritical, 
ungrammatical abortion who has made a 
mistake in his vocation. When Mr. Palmer 
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has unlearnt this delusion, we shall be glad 
to hear from him again. In the meantime, 
apart from this matter, his present sketch, 
though fairly interesting, has nothing in it 
more remarkable than hundreds of other 
stories which are published and inconti¬ 
nently forgotten. 

To our thinking, such a story as The Route 
of the Strange Woman is simply revolting. 
It might just as well be called what it is— 
“The life of a Courtesan.” We do not 
know who Mr. F. Norreys Connell is, but 
it he desires to make a permanent mark in 
English literature, he will have to write 
cleaner books than this. Its nastiness is 
sickening, and its characters beneath con¬ 
tempt. We shall not waste time in sub¬ 
stantiating this judgment, though we could 
easily do so—because the sooner such a 
work is blotted out of our literary record 
the better. 

The author of “ The Leavenworth Case ” 
is cleverer even than Sherlock Holmes in the 
construction of detective stories; and The 
Doctor , hie Wife , and the Clock, though very 
brief, is sufficient to satisfy the most exact¬ 
ing appetite for the mysterious. The plot 
turns upon a murder in New Tork, which is 
apparently insoluble; but, after the lapse of 
a Isag period, the secret is discovered by 
very umple means. It would be unfair to 
relate the nature of these means, or the 
details of the double tragedy with which 
this small volume doses. But no one 
beginning the book can detach himself from 
it till he has read the last line. 

Miss Hutcheson, who made a favourable 
impression by “ Bruno the Conscript,” has 
more than sustained it in Bardoeei'e Daughter. 
This sketch of artistic life in Florence is 
distinctly above the average. All the char¬ 
acters are made of flesh and blood, and no 
mere wooden puppets. Bardossi himself, 
the gloomy sculptor, oppressed as he thinks 
by the relentless hand of Fate, is finely 
drawn; so also is his beautiful daughter 
Silvia, who has three would-be lovers. 
These include a desperate villain, who meets 
with his deserts; Oetare Baldi, who un¬ 
wittingly brings much trouble upon Silvia 
and her father; and Lawrence Trent, an 
American art student, who eventually 
becomes Silvia’s husband. The story is 
one of deep interest. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 

A Reader't Guide to Contemporary Literature. 
By William Swan Sonnensohein. (Sonnens- 
chein.) In 1887 Mr. Sonnensohein brought oat 
the first edition of The Beet Booke, which was 
greatly enlarged and unproved in 1891. That 
work still remains the only successful attempt 
at a classified bibliography of modem English 
literature in all its departments. It possesses 
some faults inherent in the system adopted. In 
the case of an elaborate classification, no two 
workers will adopt precisely the same sub¬ 
headings : so that it is only by frequent use 
that one can learn quickly where to find the 
title one may happen to want. Again, no 
single worker can possibly cover with equal 
sureness the whole domain of human knowledge, 
whence many errors in detail must inevitably 
arise. These, however, are the sort of criticisms 
which are easy to make, and which hardly at 


all diminish the gratitude we feel to Mr. 
donnensohein for his laborious task. He has 
now produced a supplement, as large as the 
original work, in which he not only continues 
his bibliography through four later years, but 
fills up some gaps that he had before left. It 
will farther be observed that he has changed 
the title, which implies also a considerable 
change in his system. Growing bolder as he 
proceeds, he is no longer content to seleot the 
books that are best on their several subjeots, 
but he has included books that are moderate or 
even bad, leaving out those alone which may be 
called ephemeral. Bat while he has now oast 
his net so much more widely, he has at the 
same time undertaken to discriminate by 
appending short notes to many of the titles. 
Some of these notes are merely explanatory of 
the contents; others assign praise where praise 
is due; a few convey sharp but deserved 
censure. It will readily be believed that he 
does not pretend to have formed an independent 
opinion of his own about each of the 50,000 
books that he records. He admits that he is 
largely indebted to the verdicts of the standard 
reviews; and he states that he has also had 
recourse to the advice of experts, whose names 
will command respect. Not the least valuable 
part of the work is the section dealing with 
philology, which has no less than 190 headings. 
Here there is some difficulty about finding a 
title for the whole, but less about the sub- 
dassifloation. In the case of Oriental languages, 
as with Latin and Greek, it was dearly desir¬ 
able not to separate the literature from the 
language; while it would be pore pedantry to 
dass modem fiction with Anglo-Saxon. Tbe 
languages have, of oourse, been arranged under 
the main families of Aryan, Semitic, &c., 
though this has the disadvantage of orossing 
geographical divisions. Here we have observed 
one of those unavoidable mistakes before 
alluded to. Under “ modem Aryan languages 
of India,” we find not only Urdu (which may 
pass), and Khasi and Mikir (both spoken by 
Indo-Chinese tribes in Assam), but also Somali 
(which is neither Aryan nor Indian). Doubt¬ 
less the last has got in owing to the fact that 
Aden is under the government of India. 
Another valuable section is that dealing with 
English literature, where we would especially 
commend the classification of novels. We 
oannot, however, away with the note on The 
Manxman: 

“Appeared (1894) serially in The Quiver. Chief 
character a Deemster; period between decline of 
old Man» life and introduction of A.S. manners.” 

Under “ Genealogy,” we notice more than five 
pages devoted to a county catalogue of visita¬ 
tions, registers, wills, &o., that have been 
published lately, by no means all within the 
last four years. So, again, the section dealing 
with the historical records of universities ana 
schools is the most valuable bibliography we 
know of the subject. Enough, we trust, has 
been said to show what an immense field Mr. 
Sonnensohein covers, how painstaking and 
accurate he has been in his work, and how 
nobly he has refuted the oommon taunt, that 
a publisher is a mere tradesman interested only 
in puffing his own wares. 

Bibliotheca Oeographica. Bearbeitet von 
Otto Baschin, unter Mitwerlrung von Dr. 
Ernst Wagner. Band I. (Berlin: Kiihl.) 
The Geographical Society of Berlin, with true 
German thoroughness, has undertaken to com¬ 
pile and publish a catalogue of contemporary 
literature relating to geography. The part 
now before us, for the two years 1891 and 
1892, consists of more than 500 pages, most 
elaborately classified according to subject and 
country. First, we have universal geography, 
under right general headings, such as 
historical, mathematical and physical, bio¬ 


logical, and anthropological. Then oomes 
special geography, with the continents and 
countries gub-aivided under the same headings. 
As is natural, Germany itself takes the hugest 
place, having no less than forty pages, as 
compared with only nine for England. It is 
yet more curious to find the German colony of 
South-West Africa—otherwise Walfisoh Bay— 
occupying more room than British South 
Africa. The literature oonoerning Stanley and 
Emin Pasha fills more than a page and 
a half. So far as we have noticed, the 
English magazines seem to have been care¬ 
fully searched; but it would have been as well 
to include the important articles on geo¬ 
graphical subjeots that so frequently appear 
m toe Timee. 


The hundredth number of toe “Libreria 
Antiquaria,” issued by Ulrioo Hoepli of Milan, 
consist of a sale catalogue of Italian history. 
The total number of lots exoeeds 10,000, thus 
classified: (1) toe general history of Italy; 
(2) the history of provinces and towns; (3) 
statutes; and (4) “ Bibliotheca Subauda,” or a 
bibliography of the house of Savoy. Its extent 
may be judged from the fact that Borne alone 
oooupiea thirty-seven pages; its comprehensive¬ 
ness, from toe claim that toe “ Atti e Memorie ” 
of every historical society is induded. It is 
more interesting to notice some of the works 
that are famous for their size or their rarity. 
Here may be found a set of toe twenty-right 
stately folios of Muratori’s Rerum Ibuiearum 
Scriptores, with toe continuations by Tartini 
and Mittarelli; Litta’s beautifully illustrated 
Famiglie Celebri Italians, in 183 parts; the 
Hietoriae Patriae Monumenta, published at Turin 
under the auspices of King Charles Albert; and 
the Italia Sacra, or biography of Italian bishops, 
of Ughelli. Not less remarkable are the col¬ 
lections of statutes, whieh include the first 
edition of those of Milan (1480) and three 
early MSS. of those of Como, which have never 
been printed. We may also mention two 
editions of the “Statute Sabaudiae,” both 
printed on vellum in 1487 and 1512, with a 
facsimile of toe title-page of toe latter. Alto¬ 
gether, this catalogue leaves an equally strong 
Impression of toe wealth of historical literature 
in Italy, and of the enterprise of the leading 
publisher and bookseller in that country. 


The publishing house of Martinus Nijhoff, of 
the Hague, whose catalogues we have so fre¬ 
quently had toe pleasure of praising, has now 
undertaken to issue a bibliography of all books 
of literary and scientific value, either written 
by Dutchmen or published in Holland. The 
first volume, relating to language and literature, 
is now before us, in a stout doth binding. It 
oonsisls of just 300 pages, induding a full 
index. The system of arrangement, according 
to subjects, is somewhat complicated. For 
example, Dutch literature is thus classified: 
(1) poetry and prose; (2) collections of poetry 
and prose; (3) the middle ages; than, a 
separate heading for each century from the 
sixteenth to toe nineteenth; and finally (8), 
the drama. Under English, Shakspere fills two 
pages, the play that has apparently been moot 
frequently translated into Dutch being not 
“Hamlet,” but “Macbeth.” Of Tennyson, by 
far the most popular work would seem to be 
“The Idylls.” Under Ancient Greek, the 
name of Oobet is conspicuous. Not the least 
important section is that relating to Oriental 
languages. Arabic is much more prominent 
than Sanskrit; Malay and Javanese are, of 
oourse, very full; Chinese is almost monopo¬ 
lised by Sohlegel, and Egyptian by Leemans 
and Fleyte. Basque is represents only by 
Van Eys; while under Volapuk there are no 
less that thirteen entries. It remains to state 
that much pains has evidently been spent on 
making the entries accurate; and that, for 
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the most part, the published prioes are 
appended. 

Mb. Bernard Quabitch has just issued Fart 
VII. of his Contribution* toward* a Dictionary 
of Book-Collector*. It comprises eight names, 
of whom by far the most conspicuous is the 
first Duke of Buckingham of the Grenville 
creation, who formed the Stowe library. It 
seems, however, somewhat of an exaggeration 
to desaribe this library as “ the most valuable 
private collection in the kingdom.” This may 
be true of the MSS., whioh passed to the Earl 
of Aahbnrnham, and are now divided between 
the British Museum and the Royal Irish 
Academy. But the printed books fetohed at 
suction only £2859, apart from two sets of 
Granger, winch realised the astonishing price of 
£3799. Though it is proverbially ungracious 
to look a gift-horse in the mouth, we cannot 
refrain from commenting upon the style in 
which some of the biograpMoal sketches are 
written. Concerning Utterson, we are told 
“ though praised by Dibdin as a friend in 1817, 
this gentleman was a book-collector of real 
importance and high rank”; and again, ‘‘he 
read and he had literary tastes, unlike most 
other book-collectors.” The notices of univer¬ 
sity men are particularly maladroit. Of Goeset, 
it is said that “ he took the highest degree in 
divinity in Exeter College, Oxford ”; and of 
Goodinge, that “ his career at Oxford was very 
successful and brought him high honours, and 
he also obtained a Cambridge degree of M.A.” 
But we must not oonolude with oritioism. 
Though no one knows better than Mr. Quaritoh 
himself how far the work falls short of his own 
ideal, it remains the only attempt in this 
country at a record of bibbophilee, and it will 
permanently associate the publisher’s name 
with a department of letters that he has 
his own. 


Mb. William E. A. Axon has sent us two 
pamphlets on literary subjeots, which may con¬ 
veniently be notioed here. One, reprinted for 
private circulation from the Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Club, is a Gaskell Biblio¬ 
graphy, containing a list of the writings not 
only of Mrs. Gaskell but also of her husband. 
Mr. Axon has not been careful to reoord the 
oocasion of all her contributions to Houtehold 
Words and All the Tear Round ; but he does 
mention some that have never been collected, 
sufficient to form a supplementary volume of 
her works. He also gives the numerous trans¬ 
lations (mostly into French), and the still more 
numerous Amerioan reprints. Among the former 
is a translation into Hungarian of a story en¬ 
titled Mtly Titok (“ The Deep Secret ”), which 
is not by Mrs. Gaskell, though he has been un¬ 
able to disoover the true author; among the 
latter is a book really written by Miss Mar- 
tineau. The bibliography of the Rev. William 
Gaskell, oompiled by Mr. Axon’s son, includes 
an index of the first lines of all his hymns, 
which have never been collected. Most of his 
other publications were single sermons. 

The second of Mr. Axon’s papers is on “ The 
Literary History of The Drummer," reprinted 
from the Manchester Quarterly (John Heywood). 
“ The Drummer,” it may be as well to state, is 
the play often attributed to Addison, on the 
authority of Steele, though not inoluded by 
Tickell m his collected works. There can lie 
little doubt that Addison had some hand in it, 
even if the chief author was his short-lived 


protigS, William Harrison, the Wykehamist. 
Mr. Axon has industriously brought together 
all the contemporary evidence that can throw 
light on the matter. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Maby Augusta Scott, Ph.D. of Yale— 
who is, we believe, the only lady elected to a 
fellowship at that university—has reprinted 
from the Publications of the Modem Language 
Association of America (Baltimore) the firstof 
a series of papers on “ Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian.” She has undertaken a great 
work; for she proposes to deal with: (1) prose 
romsiaoe; (2) poetry, plays, and metrical 
r oman ces; (3) miscellaneous books, including 
histories, collections of proverbs, scientific 
works, Ac. - (4) plays that are Italian only in 
scene; (5) the influence of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance as shown in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company; and (6) the Italian Novella, its 
c h arac ter, development, and dramatic possi¬ 
bilities. The present peat deals with the prose 
r om a nces . Miss Soott modestly states that it 
is based on the chapter headed “ Translation of 
Ita l ian Novels ” in Warton’s History of English 
Poetry ; but she has been able not only to oorreot 
many errors, but also to enlarge the chapter to 
three times its original size. Her method is to 
set out the titles in full, and to append copious 
notes , giv ing a list of the contents, the plays 
that were borrowed, subsequent editions, Ac. 
The order is chronological, beginning with the 
tra ns lati o n of Pope Pius IL’s Larin romance of 
Lncreoe and Eurialus (1547), and ending with 
Codrington’s version of the Heptameron of 
Queen Margaret (1654). Under Bandello, we 
are told that there were no direot transla¬ 
tions from him, exoept two metrical romanoes; 
so that the Elizabethan dramatists, who derived 
nolesa than twenty-seven plays from the subjects 
of his Novelle, were evidently indebted for their 
knowledge of him to Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
the reoent edi t i o n of which by Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
is not here mentioned. The first translation of 
the Decameron appeared in 1620, though two 
earlier mentions of it occur in the Stationers’ 
Register. We hope that Miss Soott will be 
encouraged to oonfanue her laborious and useful 
task. 


Messrs. Macmillan A Co. will issue next 
week The Gold Mine* of the Rand, a description 
of the mining industry of Witwater’s Rand, 
South African Republic, by Messrs. F. W. Hatch 
and J. A. Chalmers, with some prefatory 
remarks by Mr. John Hays Hammond. Not¬ 
withstanding the /reat amount of puMio 
attention whioh haybeen directed to the Rand 
of late, the published information relating to 
the nature of the ore deposits, and to the ex¬ 
traction of the gold, has remained both scanty 
and inadequate. Messrs. Hatoh and Chalmers’s 
book, which will be oopiously provided with 
mans, plans, and illustrations, will supply full 
and accurate information on these points. 

Mb. Reginald Blunt, who was one of the 
secretaries of the fund for the purchase of No. 
5, Cheyne-row, has in the press a monograph 
on The Carlyle *'_ Chelsea Home, giving an 
aooount of the life and arrangements of the 
famous little house during its tenancy by the 
Carlyles from 1834 to 1881. A special feature 
of the work will be its illustrations, nearly 
forty in number, which comprise hitherto 
unpublished portraits of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle, and a series of photographs (taken forty 
years ago by a friend) of the rooms and garden, 
including presentments of Carlyle smoking, 
reading, and at work in the muoh-talked-of 
garret study. The book will also contain 
several plans, maps, and facsimile letters. It 
will be issuedfrom the Chiswick Press in two 
forms—a limited large paper and a cheaper 
edition—the publishers being Messrs. George 
Bell A Sons. 

Mb. Heinemann will publish in the autumn 
a volume entitled Anima Poetae, consisting of 
a selection from the unpublished note-books of 
Coleridge, edited by his grandson, Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. 

During the ooming autumn Mr. Elliot 
Stock will publish The Book-Hunter in London, 
by William Roberts, uniform with Uzanne’s 


“Book-Hunter in Paris.” It will furnish 
a sketch of book-oollecting in the days before 
printing, and a history of the growth of book¬ 
hunting down to our own time. It will, among 
other subjeots, treat of early book auctions, 
noted collectors, remarkable “finds,” book¬ 
hunting localities and celebrated booksellers, 
old and present-day bookstalls, curious cata¬ 
logues, Ao., Ao. lie volume will be printed 
on fine paper, and will be liberally illustrated 
■inth portraits of oolleotors, booksellers, and 
librarians, sketches of noted bookshops, speci¬ 
men pages of rare books and of book-bindings, 
many of whioh have not been published before. 
Fifty oopies will be printed on large paper for 
sale in England. 

Mr. John Mubbay has in the press the 
Reminisoenoes of Sir Joseph Crowe, dealing 
irith the founding of the Daily News, the 
Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, 
and the Franco-Austrian War of 1859. 

Pictorial New Zealand will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell A Co. during next week. The 
work oontains a prefaoe by Sir W. B. Perceval, 
Agent-General for New Zealand, and is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 

The next volume in the series entitled 
“ Heroes of the Nations ” will be Charles XIII. 
and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, by Mr. 
R. Nisbet Bain. 

A Life of Mme. du Barry, by Robert B. 
Douglas, compiled from the MSS. in the 
Arsenal and Versailles Libraries, and other 
original sources, will be published shortly by 
Mr. L. C. Smithers. Lives of Mines, de 
Pompadour, de Chateauroux, and the beautiful 
and witty actress Sophie Arnould, by the same 
writer, will follow in due oourse. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will issue immediately 
A History of Suffolk, by Canon Raven, in his 
“ Popular County History ” series. 

The next volume in the series called “The 
Story of the Nations ” will be Bohemia, written 
by Mr. C. E. Maurice. 

Messrs. Hutchinson A Co. have in the 
press, for publication towards the end of the 
next month a new volume of poems entitled 
Arrow* of Song, by a well-known writer, who, 
for the present, desires to preserve a strict 
inoognito. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately, in his “Cameo Series,” a volume by 
Mr. Eugene Mason, entitled Flamma Vestalis, 
and Other Poems. 

Messrs. Cassell A Co. will publish in 
October Q.’s Fairy Tales Far and Near, illus¬ 
trated by H. R. Millar; The White Shield, 
by Bertram Mitford; Tuxter't Little Maid, 
bf G. B. Burgin; and A Popular History of 
Animals, by _ Henry Soherren, illustrated. 
These books will also be issued simultaneously 
in the United States. 

Messrs. James Nisbet A Co. will shortly issue 
a volume of travels in China, entitled In a Mule 
Litter to the Tomb of Confucius, by Alexander 
Armstrong. They have also in the press a new 
book by Dr. Gordon Stables, The Cruise of 
the Rover Caravan, illustrated by Charles 
Whymper; and a story for boys, Ship Daphne, 
by the Rev. T. S. Millington. 

Messes. T. A T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
announoe the following An Introduction to 
the Synoptic Gospels, by the Rev. Dr. Paton J. 
Gloag, of Edinburgh; The Brotherhood of Man¬ 
kind : a Study towards a Christian Philosophy 
and History, by the Rev. J. Howard Crawford, 
of Aberdeen; The Christian Doctrine of Immor¬ 
tality, by Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, of Aberdeen; 
A Concordance to the Greek Testament, by the 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Moulton and Prof. A. S. 
,Geden; The Epistle to the Ephesian* (Bible 
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Class Handbook Series), by Prof. J. S. 
Oandlish. 

Wm«mi. Bemrose & Sons announce the 
following publications: Devonshire Wills , being 
a oolleotion of abstracts of early wills and 
administrations, proved and granted in the 
diocese of Exeter, extracted, arranged and 
annotated by Charles Worthy; How to Write 
the History of a Parish, by the Eev. J. C. Cox, 
T.T.TV, fourth edition, revised and enlarged; 
The Romance of a Picture, and Other Stories, by 
Truda Marsh. 

The Tower Publishing Company will publish 
early next week a translation of The Lady in 
Qrey, by M. George Ohnet, being the first 
volume of the “ Tower Cosmopolitan Library.’ 

Mr. George Rkdway will publish shortly a 
book bv an anonymous author, entitled How to 
Write Fiction, 

Gay and Bird, publishers and 
importers of American books, have removed to 
larger premises at 22, Bedford-street. 

The Association for the Reform and Codifica¬ 
tion of the Law of Nations will hold its 
seventeenth session this year in Brussels, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Richard Webster, 
beginning on Friday next, Ootober 4. Among 
the questions to be discussed are procedure in 
international arbitration, the provisions of the 
General Act of Brussels relating to traffic.in 
alcoholic drinks, territorial waters, execution 
of foreign judgments, conflicts of nationality, 
and collisions at sea. 

At the meeting of the Anglo - Russian 
Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Tuesday next, Mr. J. C. Ken¬ 
worthy will read a paper on “Tolstoy, his 
Teaching and Influence in Englan d.” 

The seoond general meeting of the Library 
Assistants’ Association was held at Battersea 
Public Library, on Wednesday, September 18, 
when Mr. Frank Campbell, of the British 
Museum, read a paper on “ The Education 
of a Librarian,” and a lengthy discussion 
followed. The next meeting is fixed for 
Thursday next at the Library Bureau, when a 
demonstration will be given by Miss James, 
the curator, on the library appliances in the 
Museum. 

Mr. G. R. Spurbell, author of Notes on 
Oenesis, was erroneously described in the 
Academy of last week as “ the Rev.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mgaana. Macmillan & Co. announce that 
they have undertaken the London agency of 
the Century and St. Nicholas, and that both 
magazines will in future be published at 30, 
Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 

Among the special attractions of the new 
volume of the Century will be a novel, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, entitled “Sir George 
Tressady ”; shorter serial stories, by W. D. 
Howells and F. Hopkinson Smith; the con¬ 
tinuation of Prof. Sloane’s “Lifeof Napoleon,” 
extensively illustrated; four papers by Captain 
Malian, on Nelson’s victories; three articles on 
“ Rome,” by Marion Crawford, illustrated by 
Castaigne; and contributions by Mark Twain, 
Rudyard Kipling, and George Kerman. 

In the November number of St. Nicholas 
there will be an illustrated article on the French 
historical painter G6r6me, with reproductions 
of some of his works. Two new novels will be 
begun: “ The Swordmaker’s Son,” a romance 
of Judaea in the time of Christ, by W. O. 
Stoddard; and “The Prize Cup,” a story of 
boy life and athletics. 

The forthcoming volume of the Yellow Book 
will oontain contributions by Kenneth Grahame, 
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Mrs. Murray Hickson, Susan Christian, Baron 
Corvo, Henry Harland, Netta Syrett, Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, Harold Frederic, Dauphin 
Meunier, Olive Custanoe, Ellis J. Wynne, Lena 
Mil man , Louis Pendleton, Richard Le GoUienne, 
Rosamund Marriott Watson, S. Cornish Watkins, 
Frances Nicholson, Richard Garnett, Ella 
D’Arcy, and Leila Macdonald. The illustrations 
are contributed entirely by members of the 
Newlyn Sohool. 

The Ootober number of Blackwood?s Magazine 
will contain a vindication of the late General 
Sir Edward Hamley, in reply to reoent attacks. 

The forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain the full report of 
a reoent address by Sir Roper Lethbridge 
advooating the admission of the sovereign 
prinoes of India to an imperial counoil, together 
with critioisms on the scheme by several Anglo- 
Indian officials and natives of rank; also an 
aooount of “ French Progress in the Western 
Sudan,” by Captain Pasfield Oliver, illustrated 
with maps; and comments by Dr. Leitner on the 
Chitral question. Under Orientalia, there will 
be a third instalment of Prof. C. de Harlez’ 
translation of the Yih-King, the mysterious 
Chinese book of divination; and an attempt, 
by Prof. C. W. Skarstedt, to prove that the 
Phoenicians had established early colonies in 
Scandinavia, in connexion with their amber 
trade. 

A new illustrated magazine, entitled the 
Country House, is announced to appear in 
Ootober. Among the writers who have 
promised to contribute are the Duke of Argyll, 
the Earl of Winohilsea, the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen, Sir John Bennet Lawes, John 
Strange Winter, “ Son of the Marshes,” W. E. 
Norris, Grant Allen, Robert Barr, Norman 
Gale, and Dr. Gordon Stables. 

The first number of a new Church paper will 
be published this week under the name of the 
Churchwoman, and its aim will be to do for 
woman’s work what many existing papers do 
for the clergy. Those who are writing for the 
earlier numbers inolude the Countess of Meath, 
the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton, the Hon. 
Maude Stanley, Mrs. Sumner, Miss Yeatman, 
Miss E. Bradley, Prebendary J. R. Vernon, the 
Rev. Dr. Jessop, Canon Owen, &o. Among 
the features of the magazine will be series 
of papers on “ Church women at Home,” 
“ Centres of Church Work,” “ Our Leaders ”; 
while articles on needlework, parish work, 
nursing, Sunday-school teaching, &c., will 
appear regularly. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The new session at Bedford College will be 
opened on Thursday next with an inaugural 
lecture on “Art Tuition,” by Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer, visitor in the art department. 

In connexion with the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet will deliver a course of ten 
lectures on ‘ ‘ Elements of Aesthetic Philosophy,” 
at Essex Hall, The Strand, beginning on 
Friday next, at 8 p.m. 

The Rev. H. T. Andrews, of Magdalen 
College, has been appointed to the ohair of 
theology at Cheshunt College, vacant by Prof. 
Whitehouse’s succession to the office of principal. 

Mb. J. W. Neill, formerly Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of the Central Provinces of India, 
Iim been appointed to the lectureship on Indian 
law at University College, London. 

A life-size seated statue of Dr. Martineau 
in white marble is to be plaoed in Manchester 
College, Oxford, in commemoration of the 


completion of his ninetieth year. The com¬ 
mission has been given by the oommittee to 
Mr. H. N. Hope-Pmker, who has already had 
the requisite sittings from Dr. Martineau. 

The University of St. Andrews is building 
a hall of residence for its women students, of 
whioh the first warden will be Miss Louisa 
Bones Lumsden, formerly of Girton. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 

“The whole number of medical students in the 
universities of Germany during the summer 
semester of 1895 was 8,030, of whom 1,209 were at 
Munich, 1,080 at Berlin, 707 at Wurzburg, 617 at 
Leipzig, 443 at Freiburg, 406 at Greifswsld, 399 at 
Kiel, 338 at Breslau. 300 at Straaaburg, 275 at 
Heidelberg, 246 at Konigsberg, 245 at Marburg, 
241 at Halle, 220 at Gottingen, 215 at Tubingen, 
195 at Jena, 137 at Giesaen, and 101 at Rostock. 
Thus Munich stands first numerically; and this 
superiority is due to its greater attractiveness for 
non-Bavarians, of whom there were 792, whereas 
at Berlin there were only 298 non-Prussians. 
During the winter semester of 1893-4 in German 
universities, 1,406 students received, on examina¬ 
tion, the 3-gree of M.D.. of whom 100 ware 
pronounced “eeht gut,” 928 “gut,” and 378 
“genilgend.” Of the first olass there were at 
Leipzig 14, and of the second class 146, out of 201 ; 
at Munich, 12 and 111 out of 166; at Wurzburg, 
11 and 96 out of 135; while at Berlin there were 
none of the first class and 111 of the second out of 
the entire number, 169. These statistics would 
imply that the examination for a medical degree is 
more rigorous at Berlin than at the other German 
universities—assuming, of course, equal compe¬ 
tence and diligence on the part of the students.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 

P. D. OBIIT, AUGUST 21, 1895. 

To-day I stood beside the open grave 
Of one of earth’s true heroes, laid to rest. 

A man he was by nature amply blest 
With such great gifts as noble minds most crave ; 
Rich in material wealth, he freely gave 
To all on whom life’s burdens hardly pressed, 
Holding as but in trust all he possessed. 

A man of simple life, great-hearted, brave 
To meet life's disappomtma and its care ; 

A man of spotless honour, upright, true; 

Just far beyond what most men deem their due. 
A man whose ample spirit breathed an air 
Of simple reverence, faith, and child-like trust. 
Peace to his soul, and honour to his dost! 

0. M. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for July-September Gabriel Llnbre’s 
prints the diary of a citizen of Teruel from 
1501 to 1543. The most prominent feature is 
the great liberality to the Church in presents 
of ornaments and relios. There are a few 
details of the conversion and of the rebellions 
of the Morisoos in Aragon and Valencia. There 
is also mention of the fruitless expedition of our 
Henry VIII. to Fuenterabia, in 1512, and of the 
great losses by pestilenoe there. Padre Pita 
gives us numerous Papal Bulls on the canoni¬ 
sation of San Inigo de Ona, of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. They show the then 
mode of canonisation, and also how the Popes 
favoured the introduction of the Benedictine 
monks into Spain. Rui y Cardenas treats of 
the first Cardinals of the See of Toledo, rectify¬ 
ing the mistakes of earlier authors. There is 
an article of great interest in English and 
Hebrew, by Dr. A. Neubauer, on Gil de Zamora, 
one of Ximenes’ assistants in the Oompiu- 
Polyglot. This should have appeared 
simultaneously in The Jewish Quarterly Review 
(vol. vii. pp. 398-417). The delay has enabled 
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a few corrections to be made, a list of which. 
Padre Kta has kindly supplied to us. 


Jewish Quarterly Renew. 
P»g« 

399 Sbnello-Pedmza. 

406 Sixth. 

408 SiiflUo. 

408 Foreta, Ooree, Banjez. 

409 Omission of day. 


Beletin. 

Biruelo-Pedraza. 

Seventh. 

Siruelo. 

Puente, Correa, 
Sanchez. 

Finished Monday, the 
14th of January, 


XIX., dated 1558. 
410 Salonica. 

412 11th. 

41G 1st of April. 

Luis Yidart reviews 


1527. 

XE, dated 1528. 
Salamanca. 

5th of October, 1536. 
31st of March. 

favourably Ibarra’s 
“Fernando el Catolica y el Descubrimiento de 
America.” Padre Fita prints the Bulls of 
Osleatine III., which oontain the earliest 
Papal recognition of Sancho VIII. as king, 
instead of duke, of Navarre (1196). The 
recognition of Portugal as a kingdom by 
Alexander III. was some twenty years earlier. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

CAMBBTDOB UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Theology. —“The Old Testament in Greek 
According to the Septuagint,” edited by H. B. 
Swete, Begi ns Professor of Divinity, vol. i., 
Genesis—IV. Kings, second edition; “An 
Introduction to the Greek Old Testament,” for 
the use of students, by Prof. H. B. Swete ; 
“ Origen’s Commentaries on St. John,” freshly 
edited by A. E. Brooke; “ Missale 8. 

Augustin *’ edited from the MS. at Corpus 
Christi College by Martin Buie. Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges—" The Pastoral 
Epistles,” edited by the Bev. A. E. Hum¬ 
phreys. Cambridge Greek Testament for 
Schools and Colleges—“The Epistle to the 
Philfofiiaus,” bv the Bev. Dr. H. C. G. 
Morale; “The Pastoral Epistles,” by Prof. 
J. H. Bernard, of Trinity College, Dublin; 
“The General Epistle of St. James,” by the 
Bev. A. Carr. 

Texts and Studies : Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature, edited by 
J. Armitage Bobinson, Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity — “ The Fourth Book of Esdras,” 
edited from the MSS. by E. L. Bensly, late 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, with an 
introduction by M. B. James; “ Coptic 

Apocryphal Gospels,” translated into English, 
together with the texts of some of them, by 
Forbes Bobinson; “Euthaliana: Studies of 
Bothalius, Codex H Paul, and the Armenian 
Version,” by Prof. J. Armitage Bobinson; 
“Hie A than aaian Creed,” by A. E. Burn; 
“The Curetonian Syriac Gospels,” re-edited, 
together with the readings of the Sinaitio 
Codex and a translation into English, by F. C. 
Burkitt; “ Clement of Alexandria: Quia Dives 
Salve!ur P ” re-edited, together with an exam¬ 
ination of Clement’s text of the Gospels and 
Acts, by P. M. Barnard; “ Palladium, Historia 
Lanriaca”: a critical discussion of the docu¬ 
ments, together with various notes on early 
nnsiachism in Egypt, by the Bev. E. C. 
Butler; a second series of “ Apocrypha 
Anecdota,” by M. B. James. 

Stadia Sinaitica. —Part V., “The Anaphora 
PQati in Syriao and Arabic,” the Syriac tran¬ 
scribed by J. Bend el Harris, and the Arabic by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, with illustrations; 
also a short and early form of the “ Recognitions 
of Clement,” in Arabio, transcribed and trans¬ 
lated by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. Part VI., 
“Select Narratives of Holy Women,” as 
written over the Syriao Gospels by John the 
Beduse of Beth-Mair-Kaddisha in a.d. 778; 
No. 1 will contain the stories of Eugenia, of 


Mary who was surnamed Marines, of Onesima, 
and of Euphrosyne, transcribed and translated 
by Agnes Smith Lewis. 

Law, History, and Miscellaneous. — “ The 
Growth of British Policy,” by the late Sir J. B. 
Seeley, with a portrait, and a memoir of the 
author by Prof. Prothero, in 2 vols.; “A 
Selection of Cases on the English Law of Con¬ 
tract,” by G. B. Finch, seoond edition, edited 
by B. T. Wright and W. W. Buokland; “ Con¬ 
tracts in Boman Law,” being the Yorke Prize 
Essay for the year 1893, by W. H. Buckler; 
“The life and Miracles of St. William of 
Norwich,” by Thomas Monemutensis, edited 
from the'unique MS., with an Engli s h transla¬ 
tion, introduction, and notes, by Augustas 
Jessopp and M. B. James; “ Statutes of Lin¬ 
coln Cathedral,” arranged by the late Henry 
Bradshaw, with illustrative documents, edited 
by Ohr. Wordsworth, part ii. containing statutes 
earlier and later than those in the “Black 
Book” with the “Novum Begistrum” and 
documents from other Churohea of the Old 
Foundation; “The Archives of the London 
Dutch Churoh,’’ edited from the originals by 
J. H. Heeaels, voL iii., in two parts, containing 
all the letters and documents discovered in 
the Churoh since the publication of vols. i. and 
ii.; “ Woman under Monasticism; Chapters 
on Convent Life and Saint-Worship,” by 
Lina Eckenstein; “The Triumphs of Tor- 
logh,” edited, with translation, glossary, 
and appendioes, by Standish Hayes O’Grady; 
“The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381,” by Edgar 
Powell, an aooount of the Peasants’ Bising in 
1381, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire, oompiled from contemporary 
MSS. hitherto unpublished, to which will be 
added lists of the inhabitants in some fifty 
villages and towns in Suffolk at that date, 
being all the extant assessment returns for 
the Poll Tax of 1381 for that oounty, as 
well as an abstract of the population of the 
various oounties and prindpal towns of 
England as given by the final returns for the 
same tax; “The Early Benaissanoe in 
England,” the Bede Lecture delivered on the 
Senate-House on June 13, 1895, by Mandril 
Creighton, Lord Bishop of Peterborough; 
“Studies in Hegelian Dialectic,” by J. E. 
MoTaggart; “ A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Library of Jesus College, 
Cambridge,” by M. B. James; “Elementary 
Commercial Geography,” a sketch of the com¬ 
modities and the countries of the world,by Dr. 
H. B. Mill, third edition. “ The Cambridge 
Historical Series,” edited by Prof. Prothero— 
“ The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815- 
1871,” by J. W. Headlam; “The Europeansin 
India, from the Invasion of Alexander to the 
Present Time,” by H. Morse Stephens, 
Professor of History in Cornell University; 
“ The United States of America, 1765-1865,” 
by Edward Channing, Professor of History in 
Harvard University; “ Ireland: to the Year 
1868,” by his Honour Judge O’Connor Morris; 
Cambridge Historical Essays—“The Beign of 
Antoninus Pius,” by E. E. Bryant, Thirlwall 
Dissertation, 1894. “ Cambridge Geographical 
Series,” edited by Dr. F. H. H. GuiUemard— 
“Ethnology,” by Prof. A. H. Keane, with 
numerous illustrations; “Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution of Mammals,” by B. Lydekker. 

German Classic*. —Lessing, “ Minna von 
Bamhelm,” edited by H. J. Wolsten- 
holme; Schiller, “Wallenstein II. (Wallen¬ 
stein’s Tod),” edited by K. H. BreuL 

English Classics. —“Pope’s Essay on Criti¬ 
cism,” edited by A. S. West; “ Gray’s Poems,” 
edited by D. C. Tovey. “ Pitt Press Shak- 
spere for Schools”—“Julius Caesar,” edited, 
with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 
A. W. Verity. “Cambridge Milton for 
Schools”—Milton, “Paradise Lost,” books 
ix. and x., by A. W. Verity. 


Oriental. —“The Jataka,” translated from 
the Pali under the superintendence of Prof. 
E. B. Cowell, to be completed in six or seven 
volumes, voL ii. translated by W. H. D. 
Bouse; “ The Syriac Version of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical History of Eusebius,” edited by William 
Wright, late Professor of Arabio in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, and N. McLean; “ A 
Grammar of the Arabic Language,” by William 
Wright, new edition, edited by Prof, de Goeje; 
“A Grammar of Nestorian Syriao,” by the 
Very Bev. A. J. Maclean, Dean of Argyll and 
the Isles; “The Ethiopio Life ox Alex¬ 
ander,” by E. A. Wallis Budge, Keeper of 
the Department of Egyptian mid Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum; “Catalogue of 
Persian MSS. in the Cambridge University 
Library,” by E. G. Browne; “Talmudioal 
Fragments in the Bodleian Library (1) Frag¬ 
ment of the Talmud Babli, Tractate Kerithoth 
of the year 1123, the oldest dated MS. of this 
Talmud; (2) Fragment of the Talmud Jeru- 
shalmi, Tractate Berachoth, edited, with intro¬ 
duction and notes, by S. Scheohter, Header in 
Talmudic, and the Bev. S. Singer, with 
facsimile. 

Greek and Latin Classics. —“Sophocles: the 
Plays and Fragments,” with critical notes, 
commentary, and translation in English prose, 
by B. C. Jebb, Begins Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge, part vii., “Ajax”; 
Aristophanes, “ Equites, with introduction 
and notes by B. A. Neil; Euripides, 
“ Orestes,” with notes and introduction by N. 
Wedd; Euripides, “Aloestis,” edited by W.S. 
Hadley; Herondas, “ The Mimes,” the text 
edited, with a commentary, by Walter Head¬ 
lam; “Thucydides,” book liL, with intro¬ 
duction and notes by A. W. Spratt; Horace, 
“ Odes and Epodes,” edited by J. Gow; 
“ Cornelius Nepos: a further Selection of the 
laves,” edited by E. S. Shubkburgh; 
Suetonius, “Life of Augustus,” edited by 
E. S. Shubkburgh; Lucan, “ Pharaalia,” 
book vii.,” edited by J. P. Post gate; Tacitus, 
“ Histories," book L,” edited by G. A. Davies; 
“ Belliquiae Philologicae; or, Essays in Com¬ 
parative Philology,” by the late Herbert 
Dukinfield Darbishire, edited by R. S. 
Conway, Professor of Latin in University 
College, Cardiff, with a biographical notioe 
by J. E. Sandys, Public Orator in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge; “The Italio Dialects,” 
an edition of the remains of Osoan, Paelig- 
nian, Umbrian, and the minor dialects of 
ancient Italy, including all inscriptions yet 
discovered, with critical commentary, the 
dialeotal forms recorded in Latin and Greek 
sources; the place-names and personal names 
of all the dialect-areas verified and arranged; 
brief historical introduction to each section; a 
oonspectus of Italio grammar (alphabets, 
accidence, and syntax), a dictionary to all the 
dialects, and an appendix of explanatory notes 
to the longer inscriptions, by B. S. Conway; 
“ Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on 
Mount Xthos,” edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by Spyr. P. Lambros, Pro¬ 
fessor of History in the University of Athens, 
voL ii. 

Mathematics and Science. —“ The Scientific 
Papers of John Couch Adams,” late Lowndean 
Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Cambridge, voL L, edited by William Grylls 
Adams, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
King’s College, London, with a memoir by 
J. W. L. Glaisher; “ The Collected M athematical 
Papers of Arthur Cayley,” late Sadl eri an 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, voL ix.; “A Treatise on 
Sphenoal Astronomy,” by Sir Robert S. Ball, 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy; “ Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers Oompiled by the Royal 
Society of London,” new series for the yean 
1874-1883, voL xL ; “ A Treatise on Geo- 
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metrical Optics,” by R. S. Heath, Principal of 
Mason College, Birmingham, second edition, 
revised and enlarged; “A Treatise on Abel' 
Theorem,” by H. P. Baker, University 
Lecturer in Mathematics; “ A Treatise on the 
Lanar Theory,” by E. W. Brown, Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in Haverford University. 
“ An Elementary Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism,” by J. J. Thomson, Cavendish 
Professor of Experimental Physics; “A Treatise 
on Geometrical Optics,” by B. A. Herman, 
"Pitt Press Mathematical Series.”—“Euclid,” 
books xi. and xiL, by H. M. Taylor. “Gam' 
bridge Natural Scienoe Manuals: Physical 
Series,” edited by B. T. Glazebrook, Assis 
tant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory 
— Mechanics and Hydrostatics — Part III. 

“ Hydrostatios,” by B. T. Glazebrook; “ Elec 
tricity and Magnetism,” by B. Ik Glazebrook 
“Solution and Electrolysis," by W. 0. D, 
Whetham; “ Sound,” by J. W. Capstick, 

- “ Biological Series,” edited by A. B. Shipley 
—“ Fossil Plants,” a Manual for Students of 

- Botany and Geology, by A. C. Seward; “ The 
Vertebrate Skeleton,” by S. H. Reynolds; 
“Text-book of Physical Anthropology,” by 
Alexander Macalister, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambridge; “Practical 
Physiology of Plants,” by F. Darwin and E. H. 
Acton, seoond edition. 

MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Biographical. — “ The Life and Times of Car¬ 
dinal Wiseman,” by Wilfrid Ward; “ The Life 
of Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., President of 
the Boyal College of Physicians of London, 
Physician to the London Hospital, &c.,” by 
Canon MaoColl and Dr. W. H. Allchin, with 
an introduction by Mr. W. E. Gladstone; 
“The Life of Ford Madox Brown,” by Ford 
Madox Hueffer, with reproductions of several 
of the artist’s pictures; “Franoes Mary Buss 
and her Work for Education,” bv Annie E, 
Bidley, with portraits and other illustrations; 
“The Life of Joseph Wolf, F.Z.S., Artist and 
Naturalist,” by A.H. Palmer, with a portrait 
in photogravure, 40 full-page illustrations, and 
29 in the text, from some of Wolfs finest 
works and studies of animals (a list of the 
scientific and other books illustrated by the 
artist will form an appendix); “ Pioneer Work 
in opening the Medical Profession to Women: 
Autobiographical Sketches,” by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell; “The Life and Times of John 
Kettle well, with Details of the History of 
the Non-Jurors,” by the author of “ Nicholas 
Ferrar: his Household and his Friends,” edited, 
with an introduction, by the Bev. T. T. Carter, 
with portrait; “The Life of John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” by the Bev. B. I. 
Wood house; “The Life and Letters of George 
John Romanes,” written and edited by his wife; 

“ The Life of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., Pre¬ 
sident of the Boyal College of Physioians,” by 
Dr. William Munk. “ Climbing in the British 
Isles,” part ii., Wales and Ireland, by W. P. 
Haskett Smith and H. C. Hart, with 31 illus¬ 
trations by Ellis Carr and others, and nine 
plans; “The Romance of the Woods,” re¬ 
printed articles and sketches, by Fred J. 
Whishaw; “Chess Sparks; or. Short and 
Bright Games of Chess,” collected and arranged 
by J. H. Ellis; “ Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World,” edited by George G. Chisholm; 

“ Darwin, and after Darwin: an Exposition of 
the Darwinian Theory, and a Discussion on 
Post-Darwinian Questions,” by the late George 
John Romanes; “ADig^stof the Law of Billsof 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c.,” by Henry Dun¬ 
ning Macleod; “ The MagneticCmmit in Theory 
and Practice,” by Dr. H. Du Bois, trans¬ 
lated from the German by Dr. E. Atkinson, with 
numerous illustrations; Physical and Electrical 
Engineering Laboratory Manuals—“ Elemen¬ 
tary Physics,” by John Henderson, lecturer 


in physics, Manchester Municipal Technical 
School; “ Occasional and ImmemorialDays,” by 
the Very Bev. A. K. H. Boyd; “A Spiritual 
Faith,” Sermons by the Bev. John Hamilton 
Thom, with a Memorial Prefaoe by the Bev. 
Dr. Martineau; “Joseph, the Dreamer,” by 
Robert Bird; “ Appenzell: Pure Democracy 
and Pastoral Life in Inner-Bhoden,” a Swiss 
study, by Irving B. Bichman, Consul-General of 
the United States to Switzerland, with maps; 
“Pagan Ireland: an Archaeological Sketoh,” 
a Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities, 
by W. G. Wood-Martin, with 412 illustrations; 
“ A Soheme for Imperial Federation: a Senate 
for the Empire,” three artioles reprinted with 
additions from the Westminster Review, by 
Granville H. Cunningham, of Montreal. 
Canada, with an introduction by Sir Frederick 
Toung; “ The Democratisation of Parliament,” 
by G. Lowes Dickinson; “The Handbook to 
the Roman Wall: a Guide to Tourists 
Traversing the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus,” 
by the late J. Collingwood Bruce, fourth 
edition, edited by Robert Blair, with 10 plates 
and plans, and 140 woodcuts in the text 
“ Studies of Childhood,” by James Sully; “ 1 
Book for every Woman: being Suggestions as 
to the Management of Health from Childhood 
to Old Age,” by Jane H. Walker; “The 
Methodical Examination of the Eye: being 
Part I. of a Guide to the Praotioe of 
Ophthalmology for Students and Practi¬ 
tioners,” by William Lang, with illustrations' 
Stories. —“ The Bed True Story Book,” edited 
by Andrew Lang, with numerous illustrations 
by Henry J. Fowl; “ The Adventures of Two 
Dutch Dolls and a ‘ Golliwog,’ ” illustrated by 
Florence K. Upton, with words by Bertha 
Upton, with numerous illustrations printed in 
oolours; “ The Snow Garden and other Fairy 
Tales for Children,” by Elizabeth Words¬ 
worth, with illustrations by Trevor Haddon ; 

Gathering Clouds: a Tale of the Days of St. 
Chrysostom, 1 ” by Dean Farrar; “Josephine Crewe: 
a Novel,” by Helen M. Boulton; “ A Financial 


Atonement,” by B. B. West; “His Father’s 
Son: a Novel of New York,” by Brander 
Matthews; “AMonk of Fife: a Romance of 
the Days of Jeanne d’Aro,” done into English, 
from the MS. in the Soots College of 
Ratisbon, by Andrew Lang; “The Story of 
Ulla, &o.: Short Stories,” by Edwin Lester 
Arnold; “The Bed Cockade: an Historical 
Romance,” by Stanley Weyman; “ The New 
Centurion,” by James Eastwick, with 
diagrams. 

MESSRS. BELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Fine Art .—“Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., 
P.R.A.” an illustrated chronicle, by Ernest 
Rhys, with Prefatory Essay by F. G. Stephens, 
and 120 illustrations, including 15 photo- 
ravures; “The Art of Velasquez : a Critical 
tudy,” by B. A. M. Stevenson, with 20 photo¬ 
gravure plates and an appendix of about 50 
full-page illustrations ; “ Masterpitwes of the 
Great Artists, a.d. 1400-1700,” a selection 
of the most celebrated pictures of the Old 
Masters, reproduced direotly from the original 
pictures, with descriptions and introduction 
by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), with 43 
illustrations, including 8 photogravures; 

Etching in England,” by Frederick 
Wedmore, with about 50 reproductions ; 
“ Three Months in the Forests of Franoe,” a 
pilgrimage in search of vestiges of the Irish 
saints in Franoe, with numerous illustrations 
of the architecture, soulptnres, paintings, 
and personal relics connected with them, by 
Margaret Stokes; “ Picture Posters,” a hand¬ 
book on the history of the illustrated plaoard, 
with numerous reproductions of the most 
artistic examples of all the countries, by C. T. 

Hiatt. New volumes of the “ Ex-Libris 
Series,” edited by Gleeson White—“Modern 


Book Illustration,” by Joseph Pennell, 
profusely illustrated with examples of the 
work of modern artists, including many 
hitherto unpublished; “Alphabets,” a hand¬ 
book of lettering, compiled for the use of 
artists, designers, handicraftsmen, and 
students, with complete historical and practical 
descriptions, by Edward F. Strange, with 
more than 200 illustrations; “Ladies’ Book¬ 
plates,” by Noma Labouohere, with over 150 
illustrations, including several printed from the 
copper-plates; “A Guide to the Paintings of 
Vemoe, being a complete historical and 
critioal aooount of all the piotures and fresooes 
in Venice, by Karl K&roly, with 20 illustra¬ 
tions; “Bichard Cosway, R.A., and His 
Companions,” English miniaturists in the 
eighteenth century, by George C. Williamson, 
with a large number of illustrations. New 
Series of the “ FitzroyPictures,” by Heywood 
Sumner, entitled “Work and Play,” “The 
Merry-go-Round,” “ThePlough,” “Cricket.” 
“ The Diary of Samuel Pepys,” transcribed 
from the shorthand MS. by the Bev. Mynors 
Bright, with Lord Braybrooke’s notes, edited, 
with additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, to be 
oompleted in 9 veils., including index voL, with 

g ortraits and other illustrations; “Francois 
everin Marceau,” a biography, by Capt. T. G. 
Johnson, Deputy Commissioner, Minbu, Upper 
Burma, with portrait; “ History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages,” by Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, translated from the fourth German 
edition by Annie Hamilton, vol. iii. (from a.d. 
800 to a.d. 1000); “ History of Modern 
Philosophy, from Nicolas of Cusa to the 
Present Time,” by Bichard Falokenberg. 
Professor of Philosophy at Erlangen, translated 
by A. 0. Armstrong, Professor of Philosophy 
in Wesleyan University, New York; “ The 
Elements of Political Eoonomy,” by M. 
Prothero, Professor of English Literature, 
Presidency College, Calcutta; “ Logic,” a 
handbook for the use of students, by F. Ryland; 

“ Elocution and the Dramatic Art,” by 
David J. Smithson, new edition, revised by the 
Bev. C. B. Taylor, Professor of Elocution at 
King’s College, London; “ St Augustine: 
In Joannis Evangelium Tractates XXIV.- 
XXVII.,” edited by the Bev. Henry Gee, also 
the translation by the late Canon H. Brown ; 

“ Goldsmith’s Poems,” Aldine edition, revised 
by Austin Dobson; “A Handbook to the 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” by Morton 
Luoe, with bibliography; “A Handbook of; 
German Literature,” by Mary E. Phillips, | 
with introduction by Dr. A. Weiss, professoi 
of German at the B. M. A., Woolwich. 

Legends and Lyrics,” by Adelaide A. 
Proctor, new* edition, with additional poems) 
not hitherto indudea, and illustrations by 
Ida Lovering; “The Last of the Viking^,”) 
the story of Harald Hardrada, a book for boys, 
by Captain C. Young, with 10 illustrations by| 
J. Williamson; “ Amateur Photography,” how 
to become an unsuccessful amateur, the 
experiences of Dallmeyer Boss Jones, Esq., 33 
pages of illustrations, many of _ them in' 
oolours, by Fred Hall, oblong in picture] 
wrapper; “ Hoick For’ard,” a book on hunting;] 
sketches, by Fred Hall ; “ A Book of Old-4 
Time Nursery Rhymes,” set to music by Joaepbl 
S. Moorat, illustrated by Paul Woodroffe ;l 
Hints on Golfing,” by H. S. C. Everard, al 
practical manual, with illustrations from life 
Hints on Billiards,” by J. P. Buchanan, 
illustrated; “ Hints on Driving,” by Captain 
Morley Knight, illustrated, seoond edition^ 

“ Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Draughts,” 
with critioal situations, revised, with additional] 
play on the modem openings, byJ.A. Kear; 
“Text-Book of Chess,” a guide to its theory 
and praotioe, by C. von Bardeleben; “Thai 
Chess Openings, by I. Gunsberg. A new series) 
of School Beading Books, designed to inouloate 
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tke humane treatment of animals, edited by 
Edith Carrington and Ernest Bell, with pictures 
by Harrison Weir and Others; “ The Dog: 
His Bights and Wrongs,” by Edith Carring¬ 
ton, with illustrations by A. Carrnthers Gould. 
“Hotes on Twelfth Night”; “Notes on 
At You Like It”; “Notes on King Richard 
HL"; “ Notes on Much Ado about Nothing ” ; 
with introduction, summary, grammatical 
peculiarities, Ac., by T. Doff Barnett. 

Boyal Navy Handbooks, edited by Com- 
under C. N. Robinson.—“ The Mechanism 
of Mm ol War,” by Fleet-Engineer R. C. Old- 
how; “Naval Administration and Organisa¬ 
tion,” by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton; 
“Torpedoes, Torpedo Boats, and Torpedo War- 
ire, by Lieut. J. Armstrong; “Naval 
Strategy,” by Prof. Laughton; “ The Internal 
Economy of a Warship,” by Captain C. Camp- 
beH; “Naval Gunnery,” by Capt. H. G. Gar- 
bett; “The Entry and Traiiiing of Offioers and 
Mai,” by Lieut. J. Allen; “ Naval Architec¬ 
ture, the Designing and Construction of a War- 
ddp,” by J. J. Welch. 

Handbooks of English Literature, edited by 
Prof. J. Hales. — “The Age of Pope,” 
by John Dennis; “The Age of Dryden, by 
Bichard Garnett; “ The Age of Chaucer,” by 
Prof. Hales; “The Age of Shakspere,” by 
Prof. Hales; “ The Age of Milton,” by J. Bass 
Xillisger; “The Age of Wordsworth,” by 
Prof. C. H. Herford. 

Ms English Classics. —“De Quinoey’s 
Bevolt of the Tartars and The English Mail 
Coach,” edited by Cecil M. Barlow, Principal 
of Victoria College, Pal ghat, and Mark Hunter; 
“DeQuincey’s Opium Eater,” edited by Mark 
Hmter; “Selections from Chaucer’s Minor 
Poeuu," edited by J. B. Bilderbeck, Professor 
of Egglish Literature, Presidency College, 
Madrai; “ Macaulay’s Essay on Clive,” edited 
ty Cecil M. Barrow. 

ftlt'i Technological Handbooks. — “ Cotton 
Waring,” by B. Marsden; “Gas Manu- 
foctnre,” by J. Hornby. 

Xoihtmatics and Science. —“ Elementary Trig- 
ownetiy,” by Charles Pendlebnry, Head 
Methematical Master at St. Paul’s School; 
"Qeometrieal Drawing, for Army and Other 
Ba mmat i ona, ” by R. Harris, Art Master at 
St Paul’s School, new' edition, enlarged; 
“Elliptic Functions, an Elementary Treatise 
by Arthur Cayley, late Sadlerian 
nofemor of Pare Mathematics in the Univer- 
sty of Cambridge, new edition; “British 
bogus Flora: a Classified Text-book of 
Mycology,” by George Massee, with numerous 
®*haSoni, vol. iv. (completing the work). 
Soia’j Libraries. —“ Five Leotures on Shaks- 
W” by Bernhard Ten Brink, translated by 
Mis Ftanklin ; “ Heine’s Travel Pictures, 
■’p'Aar with the Bomantio School,” translated 
by Francis Storr, with maps and appendioes, 
w®d edition, revised throughout; “Select 
Worb of Plotinus,” translated from the Greek 
°7 Thomss Taylor, with introduction oontain- 
®j5 the substance of Porphyry’s “Life of 
“toms,” edited by G. R. S. Mead; “ Motley’s 
“■lory of the Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
*ith introduction by Monoure D. Conway and 
Wkait of Motley, in 3 vols.; “ Comte’s 
Philosophy,” translated and condensed 
byHeniet Martin eau, with introduction by 
“**®ic Harrison, in 3 vols.; “ Selected 
from the Writings of John Stuart Mill,” 
■ivoll. 


and Thomas J. Wise; “ A Lady of England; 
or, Life and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker 
(A. L. O. E.),” by Agnes Giberne; “The 
Books of the Twelve Prophets, usually called 
‘ The Minor Prophets,’ ” by Prof. G. Adam 
Smith; “The Epistle of James, and Other 
Discourses,” by the late Dr. R. W. Dale; “ The 
New Life in Christ,” by Prof. J. Agar Beet, 
a companion volume to “Through Christ to 
God”; “Union with God,” a series of papers 
by Prof. J. Rendel Harris; “ Eden Lost and 
Won: the Early History and Final Destiny 
of Man and Nature in the Light of Science and 
Scripture,” by Sir J. William Dawson ; “ The 
God Man,” by Principal T. C. Edwards; 

“ Little Books on Religion,” edited by Dr. 
W. Robertson Nicoll—“ Christ and the Future 
Life,” by the late Dr. R. W. Dale; “ The 
Visions of a Prophet: Studies in Zecha- 
riah,” by Prof. Marcus Dods; “The Upper 
Room,” by the Rev. John Watson (“ Ian 
Maclaren ”); and “ The Seven Words from the 
Cross,” by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll; “The 
Problem of the Ages: a Book for Young Men,” 
by the Rev. J. B. Hastings; “ Turning Points 
in Suocessful Careers,” by William M. Thayer; 
“ A Message for the Day : Daily Readings for 
a Year,” by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller; also 
Dr. Miller's new Christmas booklet, “The 
Blessing of Cheerfulness ”; “History of Aber¬ 
deen University,” by J. M. Bulloch; “ Tokiwa, 
and Other Poems,” by Mrs. Ashley Caras 
Wilson (nee Petrie); “ London Idylls," by 
W. J. Dawson; “Luther's Early Works and 
Catechism,” edited, with theologkwl and his¬ 
torical papers, by Principal H. Wace and Prof. 
C. A. Buohheim; “ The Book of Deuteronomy,” 
by Prof. Andrew Harper; “Creation centred 
in Christ,” by Rev. Dr. H. Grattan Guinness; 
“Present-day Studies in the Life of Moses,” 
by the Rev. John Smith; “ Tales of the 
Warrior King: Life and Times of David, King 
of Israel,” by the late Dr. J. R. Macduff; 
“ The Life of Edward Hoare, Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury and Vioar of Holy Trinity, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells,” by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Townsend; 

The Child Jesus, and Other Talks to the 
Children,” by the late Dr. Alexander Maoleod; 

Old Farm Fairies: a Science Fairy Story,” 
by H. C. MoCook; “ Titus, a Comrade of the 
dross, a Tale of The Christ ”; “ Spiral Stairs: 
a Series of Devotional Studies on the Christian 
Life,” by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Townsend, with 
introduction by the Rev. Dr. Handley C. G. 
Moule; “Lessons in the School of Prayer, as 
taught by the Lord Jesus Christ Himself,” 
arranged and classified with referenoe to their 
original order, by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson; 
“ Great Missionaries of the Church,” with an 
introduction by the Dr. F. E. Clark; and 
“W. P. Lockhart, Merchant and Preaoher: 
a Life Story,” compiled by his Wife. 


MB. JOHN LAMB’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


hodder & stouohton’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

"The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” by Ian 
eJMmvu ; •• st. Paul the Traveller and Roman 
P®"*” by Prof. W. M. Ramsay; “ Strangers 
jtLsoonnel,” a second series of “ Irish Idylls,” 
RNsne Barlow; “ Literary Anecdotes of the 
*®«toenth Century," by Dr. Robertson Niooll 


“Suppressed Chapters and Other Bookish¬ 
ness,” by Robert Bridges (“ Droch”); “The 
Sacrifice of Fools,” a novel, by R. Manifold 
Craig; “ Song Favours,” by C. W. Dalmon; a 
second volume of “ Fleet Street Eologues,” by 
John Davidson, and a new edition of the first; 
“ Dante, Petraroh, Camoens.CXXIV. Sonnets,” 
Englished by Dr. Garnett; “A Lawyer’s Wife,” 
a novel, by Nevill Geary; “ Modern Women,” 
by Laura Marholm Hansson, translated by 
Hermione Ramsden; a volume of poems by 
Nora Hopper, author of “ Ballads in Proso; ” 
“The Were Wolf,” by Clearance Housman, 
illustrated by Laurence Housman, who is 
also illustrating a volume of his own poems 
to be entitled “Green Arras”; “ Godefroi 
and Yolande,” by Laurenoe Irving, illus¬ 
trated by Aubrey Beardsley; “ Ballads of Boy 
and Beak,”byC. E. Johnstone; “RoundAbout 
a Brighton Coach Office,” by Mande Egerton 


King, illustrated by Lucy Kemp Welch; 

“ Weighed in the Balance,” a novel, by Harry 
Lander; “Retrospective Reviews: a Literary 
Log, 1891-5,” by Richard le Gallienne, in 2 
vols.; a volume of Poems by Winifred Luoas : 

“ The Great Galeote, and Folly or Saintliness,” 
two plays translated from the Spanish of JosJ 
Eohegaray by Hannah Lynoh ; “ The Wood of 
the Brambles,” a novel, by Frank Mathew; 
“A Pomander of Verse,” byE. Nesbit; “ Posies 
out of Rings,” by W. Theodore Peters; “ The 
Queen of the Fishes,” decorated with piotures 
and ornaments by Lucien Pissarro; “ In the 
Dorian Mood : Poems,” by Viotor Plarr; 
“Essays towards a Critical Method,” new 
series, by John M. Robertson; “The Little 
Flowers of St. Franois,” translated by Lord 
St. Gyres ; a French translation of Stevenson’s 
“Prince Otto,” by Egerton Castle; Stevenson’s 
“ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” with nearly 100 
illustrations by Charles Robinson; Stodaart’s 
“Death Wake,” with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang; “Poems of the Day and Year,” by 
Frederick Tennyson; “A Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy of the Art of Fence, Duelling, &c.,” by 
C. A. Thimm; “Poems of Nature,” by H. D. 
Thoreau, selected and edited by H. S. Salt and 
F. B. Sanborn ; “Miracle Plays: Our Lord’s 
Coming and Childhood,” by Katharine Tynan 
Hickson, illustrated by Patten Wilson; “ Vea- 
pertilia, and Other Verses,” by Rosamund 
Marriott Watson, and a new edition of her 
“ Summer Night, and other Poems”; “ Gallop¬ 
ing Dick,” by H. B. Marriott Watson; “The 
Law’s Lumber Room,” by Francis Watt. There 
will be added to the “ Keynotes Series ” the 
following—“The Three Impostors,” by Arthur 
Machen; “ Nobody’s Fault,” by Netta Bjrett; 
“The British Barbarians,” by Grant Allen; 
“ In Homespun,” by E. Nesbit; “ Nets for the 
Wind,” by Una Traylor; and “Orange and 
Green,” by Caldwell Lipsett. To the "May- 
fair Set” will be added—“For Plain Women 
Only,” by George Fleming; “Mrs. Albert 
Grundy: Observations in Philistia,” by Harold 
Frederic; and “The Feasts of Autolyoua, the 
Diary of a Greedy Woman,” edited by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. A re-issue of Walter Crane’s 
toy-books, with new cover designs and end¬ 
papers, of whioh the first three will be—" This 
Little Pig,” “The Fairy Ship,” and “King 
Luokieboy’s Party.” Pierrott’s Library, a new 
series of novels, uniform with the Tauohnitz 
editions, will indude among the early volumes— 
“Pierrot,” by H. de Vere Staopoole; “My 
Little Lady Anne,” by Mrs. Egerton Castle; 
“Death, the Knight, and the Lady,” by H. 
de Vere Staopoole; and “Simplicity,” hy 
A. T. G. Price. The “Arcady Library,” a series 
of volumes of country sketches and tales, will 
have for its initial volume, “ Life in Arcadia,” 
by J. S. Fletcher. A series of Anthologies, the 
early volumes of whioh will indude “ Elegies,” 
by John C. Bailey; “ Epithalamies,” by Robert 
Case; and “ Musa Piscatrix,” by John Buchan. 
Mr. Lane also contemplates a shilling series of 
short novels in a doth binding. 


MESSES. HUTCHINSON & OO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ The Book of Beauty,” containing portraits 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, 
Sir E. Burns Jones, Luke Fildes, G. F. Watte, 
W. B. Richmond, and Ellis Roberta, also 
drawings, sketches, and writings by the 
Marchioness of Granby, Vicountess Stood, 
Princess Henry of Pless, the Hod. Mrs. 
Henniker,- Lady Iieene Campbell, Mrs. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Rudyard Kipling, Hall Caine, 
George Moore, Lord Alington, Lord Crewe, 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, and Mr. George Corzon; 
a story by Marie Corelli, entitled “ A Mighty 
Storm,” to be issued in the “Zeit-Geiat ’ 
Library, other additions to which will be “ A 
Comedy in Spasms,” by the author of “A 
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Yellow Aster,” and "AMan and His Woman¬ 
kind,” by Nora Vynne; a sporting sketch by 
Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, entitled “ A Dangerous 
Brute”; a story by “Rita," illustrated by 
G.H.Bdwards, called ‘‘Master Wilbertoroe: the 
Story of a Boy”; a story by the author of 
“ Into the Highways and Hedges," entitled 
“The One who Looked On”; a volume by 

G. E. Farrow, “The Wallypug of Why,” illus¬ 
trated by Harry Fumiss and Dorothy Funtiss; 
an historical romance by Dr. S. R. Keightley, 
entitled “The OavaHers,” and an adventure 
story by Edgar Pickering, both illustrated by 
Simon Harmon Tedder; a novel by Joseph 
Hatton, “ When Greek Meets Greek,” and a 
volume of Fairy Tales by Bessie Hatton, “ The 
Tillage of Youth,” illustrated by W. H. Mar- 
getson; a volume of poems, “ Arrows of Song,” 
by an anonymous writer; a story by Annie S. 
Swan, “ A Victory Won,” illustrated by Richard 
Tod; two novels by new writers, “ The Calioo 
Printer,” by Charlotte Fennell, and “The 
Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” by E. 
Douglas King; a Florentine romance, “Bar- 
doesi’s Daughter,” by Marie Hutcheson; “ The 
Silver Fairy Book: Fairy Tales of Other 
Lands,” by Sarah Bernhardt, Emile de Girar- 
din, Wilhelm Hauff, Xavier Mannier, Louis de 
Gramont, and others, with 84 illustrations by 

H. R. Millar; the concluding volume of “ The 
Poets and Poetry of the Century,” edited by 
Alfred H. Miles, entitled “ Religions and 
Didactic Poetry,” containing selections from 
the poetry of John Keble, J. H. Newman, 
Stanford Brooke, W. W. How, Dr. Alexander, 
S. Baring Gould, and others, with biographical 
and critical notioes; a novel by Frankfort 
Moore, “Phyllis of Philistia”; a romance of 
old Califomia, by Gertrude Atherton, entitled 
“Doomswoman”; “Courtship by Command: 
a Story of Napoleon at Play,” by M. M. Blake, 
illustrated by the author; “Lady Lovan,” a 
novel, by Agnes Farrell; “ The Ladies’ Para¬ 
dise,” by Emile Zola, with a preface by Ernest 
A. Vizetelly; a novel, by “ Rita,” entitled “ A 
Woman in It”; “The Revolution of 1848,” 
by Imbert de Saint Amand, translated by 
Elisabeth Gilbert Martin, with portraits; “A. 
Question of Faith,” a novel, by L. Dougall; 
“A Deadly Foe: a Romance of the Northern 
Seas,” by Adeline Sergeant; “ Natural History 
in Anecdote,” illustrating the nature, habits, 
manners, and customs of animals, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, &c., arranged and edited by Alfred 
H. Miles; “A Seoond Life,” a novel, by 
Mrs. Alexander; a novel by the author of 
“A New Note,” entitled “Misfortune”; a 
story by Dick Donovan, “ Eugene Vidocq”; 
three new volumes of “ The Fifty-two Library,” 
edited by Alfred H. Miles—“ Fifty-two Stories 
of Life and Adventure for Boys,” by G. A. Henty, 
G.ManvilleFenn, and others; “Fifty-two Stories 
of Life and Adventure for Girls,” by Sarah 
Doudney, and others; “Fifty-two Stories of the 
Indian Mutiny, and the Men who saved India,” 
including incidents in the lives of Havelock, 
Oiitram, Colin Campbell, Nicholson, Neil, 
Canning, Lord Lawrence, and Sir Henry 
Lawrence; a story by Evelyn Everett-Green, 
“ A Stepmother’s Tragedy,” illustrated by S. H. 
Tedder; and numerous new editions. 


MK8SR8. LAWRENCE ft BULLEN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Novellino of Masuooio,” now first 
translated by W. G. Waters, with 18 full-page 
illustrations by B. R. Hughes, in 2 vols.; 
“The Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” newly 
collected and edited, with a memoir, critical 
introductions, and notes, by Edmund Clarenoe 
Steelman and George Edward Woodberry, the 
illustrations by Albert Edward Sterner, in 10 
vols.; “Hans Christian Andersen: a Bio¬ 


graphy,” by R. Nisbet Bain, illustrated; 
“Memoirs of Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny, Bart,” edited by G. A. B. Dewar; 
“Undine: a Romance,” by Friedrich de la 
Motte Fouqud, translated by Edmund Gosse, 
with illustrations by W. E. F. Britten; “ The 
Garden Behind the Moon: a Real Story of the 
Moon Angel,” written and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle; “ Excursions in Libraria: 
Retrospective Reviews and Bibliographical 
Notes," by G. H. Powell, with numerous 
facsimiles; “ Sindbad the Sailor, and Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves,” illustrated by William 
Strang and J. B. dark; “ The Story of Blue 
Beard, from the French of Perrault,” with 
pictures and ornaments by J. E. Southall; 
“ American Indian Fairy Tales,” illustrated; 
“The Way of a Maid,” a novel, by Katharine 
Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson); “ Memoir of Richard 
Busby, D.D., sometime Headmaster of West¬ 
minster School,” by G. F. R. Barker, with 
portraits and views*. New volumes of the 
“Muses’ Library”—“The Poems of John 
Donne,” edited by E. K. Chambers, with an 
introduction by George Saintabury, in 2 vols.; 
“The Poems of John Keats,” edited by G. 
Thom Drary, with an introduction by Robert 
Bridges, in 2 vols. 


MESSES. DEAN & SON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Old Hungarian Fairy Tales,” by the 
Baroness Orczy and Montagu Bars tow; 
“Blossoms from Old Trees,” by M. Waterson, 
a series of nursery rhymes re-told in prose, 
with 16 full-page illustrations by D. Water- 
son; “Our Friend the Dog,” by Dr. 
Gordon Stables, seventh edition, re-set and 
printed from new type — the text has been 
brought up to date, the illustrations, embracing 
all the breeds, are portraits of the latest cham¬ 
pions and leading prize winners, and are 
specially printed on plate paper; “ The Graphic 
Arts,” by Theodor Goebel, oontaiidng specimens 
of every kind of printing and book illustration 
of the German Empire; a number of new 
coloured toy-books, including “ The Cot 
Picture Book ” and “ Dolly’s Wardrobe ” ; 
numerous additions to “Dean’s Champion 
Handbooks” and “Practical Guide Books”; 
the new volume of “ The Dog Owners’ Annual,” 
with articles by Dr. Gordon Stablee, Mr. S. 
Noble, and Mr. Everett Millais; a new volume 
of Dean’s Books for Elocutionists — “The 
Golden Bee,” by Miss Beth am Edwards. 


MESSES. WHITTAKER ft CO’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

“Transformers for Single and Polyphrase 
Alternating Currents,” by Gisbert Kapp, trans¬ 
lated from the German; “ The Inspection of 
Railway Material,” by G. R. Bodmer; “The 
Chemist’s Compendium: a Pocket-book for Phar¬ 
macists and Students,” by 0. J. S. Thompson; 
“ Modem Printing: a Complete Handbook of 
Printing,” by J. Southward!; “ Coal Pits and 
Pitmen,” by R. Nelson Boyd, new and 
enlarged edition; “A Practical Trigonometry 
for the use of Engineers, Architects, and 
Surveyors,” by Henry Adams; “Auer- 
baoh’s Country Tales: a Selection, with 
Notes for Schools,” by Dr. Davis and Dr. 
Weiss; “ German for Beginners,” by L. Har- 
court; “ Dod’s Parliamentary Companion,” 
containing the biographies,. &o., of the new 
members of the House of Commons”; “The 
Windsor Peerage for 1896 ”; “ The School 
Calendar for 1896 ”; “ Short German 

Military Readings,” Part I., “ Die Belagerung 
von Gibraltar,” von David von Scharahorst, 
edited, with English notes and a German- 
English military vocabulary, by A. Weiss. 


MESSES. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON ft FERRIEE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“The Quest of a Heart,” by Caldwell 
Stewart; “ No Ambition,” by Adeline Sergeant; 
“ Lancelot Andrewes and his Private 
Devotions,” a biography, text, and inter¬ 
pretation, by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte ; 
“ For Days of Youth,” a Bible text and talk 
for every day of the year, by the Rev. Charles 
A. Halmond; “The Pariah of Longforgan,” a 
sketch of its church and people, by the Rev. 
Adam Philip; “life’s Blindfold Game,” by 
Maggie Swan; “Judith : a story," by Evelyn 
Everett Green; “Science Talks to Young 
Thinkers : Nature’s Story," by the Rev. A. 
Farquhar. The first volume of a new series 
for children—“ Three Fishing Boats, and Other 
Talks to Children ” (“ Golden Nails Series,”) by 
the Rev. John C. Lambert—“How to make 
Ideals Real,” by Mrs. A. R. Simpson; also 
a new illustrated edition of Pollok’s “ Tales of 
the Covenanters ” ; a new edition of *' The Gates 
of Eden,” by Annie S. Swan, with a new 
portrait, and a new edition of “ A Lost Ideal.” 
by the same author ; new editions of “ Alex¬ 
ander Balfour: a Memoir,” by the Rev. R. A. 
Lundie; and of “ Confidential Talks with Young 
Men ” and “ Confidential Talks with Young 
Women,” both by Dr. Lyman B. Sperry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILLS DIOCESAN BEGISTBY.—LIFE IN 
1584-1622. 

London: Beit. 16, 1866. 

In August I had twenty-one days’ work in 
tlii« Begistry, in the hope of finding some of 
those carious early child-marriages which the 
Chester Begistry contains; bat no trace of any 
appeared, so that Wells ranks with Chichester, 
Sausbnry, Hereford, Glonoester, and Worces¬ 
ter, as against Chester, York, and Durham, 
which have cases of child-marriage. From 
Exeter, Prebendary Hingeeton-Bandolph has 
sent me two thirteenth century instances of 
inch marriages in high families. 

The Wells books are late and scanty. _ The 
first Deposition-books are 1584-5, 1594-5, and 
1604-6. The first Act-book is 1584; the next 
shown to me was 1621-2, but others probably 
oome between. Several of the books are in bad 
condition, dne to neglect before they came into 
the hands of Mr. Lower, the present registry- 
clerk. As usual in such records, most of the 
cases relate to sexual inoontinenoy; the libel 
ones come next; and then follow those for not 
keeping Sundays and holy dayB, tithe-oases, 
playing games in churchyards, broken troth- 
plights, will-cases, &e., &C. 

One of the oddest passages, excluding the 
unprintable ones, is on the duty of the Vicars 
of Button Mallet, Stole, and MurUnoh, each of 
which perishes complains, in varying phrase, 

“ that theie hsue nolt a Bull and a Boare pro¬ 
vided for the use of thelre parishe, aocardinge to 
aun cyect Customs: which Bull & Boare theire 
Vicar ought to prouide for them.” 

On the other hand, the Vicar of Mervott, in 
1606, Alexander Atkins, 1 ‘ did keepe a Stallyon or 
Stone-horse to Cover Mares ”; and because he 
brought out tire horse, acted as groom_ to him, 
and took money for the servioe, the parishioners 
had him up for unclerical conduct. 

Another vicar, John Printer of Worle, is 
accused in 1584 of having got so drunk “ at a 
Taverns in London, being thshowse and signs of 
the Swann in old Fysh street,” that he had to 
be “ caried to his Lodgings, or some other 
convenient place, [he] bangs so dronok, not 
heble hym-seelf to goo,” that is, walk. He is 
also charged with being 
“ a rran-rntm player at Bowles in the chnrchyard of 
Worle [his own parish], and a common haunter of 
Thvemee, alehouses, Bear-beatinge [baiting], and 
Bol-beatinge, yea, upon the 8abbaoth-daiea, and 
an moallphuer at Tablet [back-gammon] & Gardes 
ia tiie ale-houses and tavemee.” 

On September 25, 1621, John Brook, of 
Sundry, is presented 

"for uualUe playing of flues and cndgills in 
the chnrchyard theare, on Sabboath dales and holla 
dales, as namelto hee, with others, did soe nppon 
St. Market date last past; and being reproved by 
the churchwarden for the same, hee gaue him a 
fro w ar d answer, sayinge, ‘ wee are at an exerdee 
to doe the kings cerrioe, & you will not suffer us; 
but the whiles, you cntt your neighbors throates.’ 

“ That on Sonndale 1° Julij, & on Sonndaie 24 
JndJ ult., hee, Arthur Payton, and Edward Ward, 
tayler, did daunoe in the churchyard therof,” and 
Bichard Hnlvord play 4 "upon his instrument to 
those that usualfie daunoe in the churchyard 
theare.’* 

On the same September 25, 1621, George 
Foorde is presented for inoontinenoe with a 
married woman, Joan Jugman, inasmuch as 
" the tsdd Jogmans husband, perceavinge the ill 
Uef that his wtef used, & the suspicious livings 
at Ua said wtef and the raid Foard,—beeinge there- 
wiihall much greiued, by means thereof grew 
hmatick, & voyde of sence.” 

Two men who threw a woman down and 
polled her pettiooats over her head, “ weare 
enjoyned [by the justices] to give the wooman 
ij.s. • peace/’ 


On Friday, May 15,1584, the Vioar of Bath- 
ford, who had married a oouple without banns 
or license, is ordered this penance : 

"That he shall openly, after he hath read the 
Epistle and gospel! at service in the forenoons 
upon Sunday next in his owne partes ho churche of 
Batheford, in the pnlpit there, make open con¬ 
fession of his fault in sclemnizinge matrymony 
bytwene William Ohepman, late of Batheford, and 
Edith Bewshion, wido, of the parishe of Walcott, 
without banes-askinge in bothe tho parishes three 
senerall sondaiea or holidales, aocordinge to the 
qneenes laws A Inlunctions . . . dedarmge that 
he is sory for his dlsobediens to, the princes lawee 
therein, and promisinge neuer to doe the like.” 

A trade, new to me, that of a fattier, turns 
np in the Depositions—I take it to be a maker 
of saddle-trees or pack-saddles, or roof-ridges; 
—and after a troth-plight in 1584 " there was a 
bankett prouided, comonlie called ‘ a trothinge 
feaste,’ where the parties did eate & drincke, 
& weare meary together.” The name 
“trothing feast” I never saw before. The 
parties generally kissed each other, and then 
and there did “ drinks in a cup of ale each to 
other.” A deneman, or bondman of a manor, is 
also new to me: I do not see it in our New 
English Dictionary. One case of carrying off a 
man’s wife occurs, and several of rapes of wives. 
A fiddler at revels and chnrch-ales tarns np, who 
plays a rebeck, gittern, or fiddle; poppet- 
players, too, perform in a chamber, with women 
standing on a bench looking on, to whom a 
parson behaves indeoently; a minstrel plays to 
dancers, on a tabret. A woman who went out 
of her mind for two years, recovers, and 
practises as a surgeon. A school is carried on in 
a church, and the walls are defiled by the smoke 
of the fire that the master lights. A man 
thou't or insnits another, as Sir Toby advises 
Sir Andrew to thou the Duke’s page. Another 
man is presented for working on the Fifth of 
November, his Majesty’s day. 

All Depositions and Presentments throw light 
on the life and doings of our forefathers, and 
are worth printing, notwithstanding their 
sometimes coarse words. But as they are 
neither modem novels nor Greek, this 
generation will no donbt leave the task of 
putting these records into print to a posterity 
which may care more for the past history of 
society in England. 

F. J. Fcbntvall. 

P.S.—At Linooln, Mr. Swan, the Diocesan 
Registrar, has let me have a morning, with bis 
clerks, among the Begistry documents. The 
few Depositions we oould find related to 
tithe-cases; all the volumes of Depositions in 
other oases before the Bishop’s oourt seem 
to have disappeared. There is a floe collection 
of early Inventories of testators’ goods, of 
executors’ accounts, of Act Books, Terriers, 
parish-registers, &o.—to say nothing of 
black dust and dirt. The result as to 
Depositions was disappointing. 


THE LOCATION IN BBITAIN OF THE WRITES OF 
THE BOOK “ DE BXCIDIO BRITANNIAE.” 

TaW—hsm: Sept. 11,1SS6. 

The references to the invaders of Britain which 
are made in this book are geographical refer¬ 
ences rather than ethnographical ones. In 
order to appreciate themit is necessary to locate 
their author. He says: 

"... Britannia ... duabus primum gentibus 
transmarinis* vehementer aaeris, Bcotorum a 
clrdo, Pictorum ab aqoilone calcabOis, multoe 

* It Is believed that these people were called 
transmarine because they dwelt (so it is said) 
beyond the Firths of Clyde and Forth. .U that 
view were a correct one, then St. Gildas of Boys 
himself, who ires bom beyond the Clyde, was 
transmarine. 


sta|«t gemitque annX.” (oep. xiv., ed. Mommsen, 

Ciroius, in ancient diagrams of the winds* 
seeks the oentre of the sphere from about 
N.N.W., at an angle of 30° with the axis. 
Aquilo is placed in these diagrams with equal 
precision and issues from about N.N.E. There 
exists a poetic lioenee, however, in connexion 
with Aqnilo, " qui et Boreas,” by which it is 
generally need for Septemtrio; henoe we are 
uncertain whether it means N. or N.N.E. in 
the passage under examination. 

The sea ooast of the region in which the writer of 
the De Excidio Britanniae dwelt was, therefore, to 
the S.S.E.of the oonntry of the Soots of Ireland, 
and either to the 8. or to the 8.8.W. of the 
country of the Piets. Now there is no district 
in Britain upon whose sboree the Soots and 
Piets oould oonverge from N.N.W. and N.N.E. 
respectively; but the monk who wrote the 
lines we are considering may have need 
“ Aqnilo ” for the north. There is, again, no 
district in Britain upon which these transmarine 
nations oonld oonverge from N.N.W. and N. 
exoept the northern shores of Gwynnedd and 
Anglesey and the shores of Deheubarth, near 
St. David’s. The Pietieh Gwyddyl had settle¬ 
ments in both districts; t but, as I have 
shown in my letter to the Academy of 
September 14, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that a monk of Deheubarth, or South Wales, 
oould have made the great mistake respecting 
Caer- Leon-on -Use which I there pointed out. 
For these reasons I locate the writer of the 
De Excidio Britanniae in Gwynnedd, and regard 
the Piots who invaded that state as Southern 
Piets, or Piots of Galloway. These Piots 
would be as much transmarine visitors to the 
Britons of Gwynnedd as the Soots of Ireland 
were. 

In the letter just referred to I also pointed 
oat that" rubra oocidentalem trndqne oceanum 
lingua dehunberet” oould not have been 
written with truth until Aethelfrith pene¬ 
trated to Oaer-Leon-on-Dee. Our author, 
however, seated in Gwynnedd would have 
looked on the sea into which the waters 
of Dee, Oonway, and Mersey are poured 
as a northern one, and would have 
reserved the word " occidentals ” to desoribe 
that part of the Irish Sea which washes the 
shores of Anglesey, part of Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, &c. For this reason the passage 
in which this oocurs cannot refer to Aethel¬ 
frith, who did not reach Anglesey; and, conse¬ 
quently, it most refer to even later times 
than lus. 

The words which are italicised in the follow¬ 
ing lines supply the key: 


"Bed ne nunc quldem, at antes, oivitatee 
patriae inhabitantor; sed deeertae dirataeqne 
haotenu* squalent, oessantibns licet extends beuis, 
sed non mvflibu*. Haecit etenim tarn detperali 


* V. Pliny’s Nat. Hitt., »*., xlvj., xv it., ij., and 
also Baeda’s De Natura Strum, cap. xxrij. (Ordo 
Ventorom), ed. Mlgne, Patrol. Ourtue, tom. xc, 
col. 247. The diagram ia Monumenta Brit. Rut., 
p. 58 (from MS. Ff. 1, 27, Pabl. Libr. Osmb ), is 
erroneous. 

t For memorials of the Beetle and Pictiah 
invasions whioh took place after Roman times see : 
Vita 8. Carantoei, ed. Rev. W. J. Bees, Otmbrt- 
Britith 88 ., 1853, p. 97 end p. 101 ; Vita 8. David, 
ibid., pp. 124-6; the tract De Situ Breeh eini mte, 
ibid, pp. 272-5; Vita 8. Trilo, ed. J. G. 
Evans and J. Bhf s, Liber Landav., 1893, p. 100; 
Mitt. Britt, and Netmiut Interpret., ed. Mommsen, 
1894, p. 156. With these may be compared the 
curious tract, Pair gormet Gwyddyl: the Three 
Invasions of the Gwyddyl; lolo MSS., ed. Taliesin 
Williams (Welih MSS. Soo.), 1848, pp. 78, 79, and 
the fragments in the same hook—D m brenin 
Zlyehlyn, Serigi Wyddel (p. 81), Gwynedd (p. 82), 
Brynaeh Wyddel (p. 84), and the ^paragraph (pp. 
122, 123), about the expulsion of the Gwyddyl from 
Anglesey. 
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imulae excidii iniperatique mentio auxilii memoriae 
corum qui ntriusque miraculi teatea extitere; et ob 
hoc reges, public!, privati, saoerdotea, eccleataatici 
auum qulque ordinem servarunt. At illia deoe- 
dentibua cum anccaasiaaet aetaa terapestatia fllius 
netcii et praeeentia tantum naxenitatiz experts 
ita cuncta veritatls ac justitiae moderamina 
concuua ac subversa aunt, ut, &o.” (cap. xxrj., ed. 
Mommsen, pp, 40, 41.) 

From these lines we learn that, during the age 
in which this writer lived, a period of repose 
had followed one of warfare abroad; that 
domestic strife had begun after a certain 
generation of men had passed away ; that these 
men had led godly lives through the inflnenoe 
of the memory of the loss and reoovery of an 
bland; and that this loss, which had been past 
hope, had been remedied by so unexpected an 
alliance that the whole business was regarded 
as miraculous. The phrase “insulae excidii 
(mentio) ” has been assumed to refer to the loss 
of the bland of Britain by the Britons: it, of 
conrae, refers to the occupation of Mon, or 
Anglesey, by Edwin of Deira* (617-633), who 
defeated Oadwallon of Gwynnedd, and ex¬ 
tended hb ravages to the Irish Sea, holding 
Mon so strongly, both by sea and land, that to 
this day its native name yields place among the 
English to “Anglesey.” The “ unlooked-for 
alliance” is that which was struck between 
Oadwallon of Gwynnedd and Penda of Mercia. 
It resulted in the overthrow of Edwin at Hat¬ 
field Chase, October 14, 633. 

If, then, we date the expulsion of the Angles 
from Mon in 633, and assume that a generation 
elapsed between that event and the compilation 
of the De Excidio Britanniae, we must date 
the book in about a.d. 665. 

A. Ansoombb. 


ENGLISH WORDS BORROWED FROM FRENCH 
BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

C*mbridg«: Sipt. SI, 1895. 

Permit me to draw attention to a very 
valuable note by Kluge, in Englitche Studien, 
xxi. 334, in which he maintains that some late 
A.S. words were borrowed from French before 
the Conquest; so that we may date them from 
A.D. 1000 rather than after A.D. 1066, and still 
consider them as of French origin. 

Hb article b chiefly on the word “ proud,” 
A. 8. prut, Ioel. prudr, from O.F. proute, proud, 
prod; see Godefroy, s.v. preu; cf. mod. B. 
“prude.” 

Other late AS. words of French origin which 
he notes are the following, of which those 
marked bt are found in Boaworth-Toller, and 
those marked oh in Clark Hall. “Bat,” A.8. 
bait, ch; F. batte, in Littre. “Capon,” A.S. 
capun, ch ; certainly from Old Northern French 
caplin, not directly from Lat. caponem. The 
form capun b a mere variant of O.F. chapoun, 
for which I give references in my Word- 
list. “ Castle,” A.8. and O.N.F. ccutel; “ oat,” 
A.S. catt, O.N.F. cat; “oatohpoll,” A.S. 
kcecepol, misprinted bcscewol in Wright- Wiilker, 
111.9. Herenote that the examples above—viz, 


• With Baeda, B.B., ii., v. -« . . . 

quintas [ic. Bretwalda] Aeduin rex Noidan- 
hymbrorum gentis . . . majors potentla cunctb 
qui Biittaniam inoolunt, Anglorum pari ter et 
Hrittonum populis praefuit, p raster Cantu arils 
tantum, necnon et Mevanias Brittonum insulas, 
quae inter Hiberaiam et Biittaniam sunt, Anglor¬ 
um subjecit imperio "—compare Galfrid. Menu- 
met, Kittoriae Reg. Brit., xii., iiij. (ed. J. A. 
Giles, LL.D., 1844, p. 214) . . . “convenerunt 
[*c. Edwiuui et Oadwallo] ambo ultra Humbrum 
tactoque congiesau, ambit Oadwallo multa 
millia tuorum et in fugam versus est. Arrepto 
quoque per Albaniam itinere Hibemiam humlam 
adivit. AtEdwinus ut triumpho potitus fuit dudt 
exercitum suum per provindaa Britonum; com- 
bustbque ciritatibua cives et colonos pluribus tor* 
mentis affecit.” 


" capon,” " castle,” “cat ”—show the Picard c 
instead of the central F. ch ; whenoe we may 
similarly explain “ oatohpoll ” from the Picard 
cacher. It does not seem necessary to assume (as 
in the New Eoglbh Dictionary) that it was due 
to Provencal influence, though suoh may 
have ultimately been the case; and, perhaps, 
this b what b meant. “ Cummin,” AS. cumin 
(Matt, xxiii. 23, Hatton M8.), b from French, 
not Latin. “ False,” A.8. /alt, b obviously 
French. “Juggler, A.S. geogelere, bt; also 
gcogidere OH; of French origin. “Mantle,” 
AS. mantel (Kluge), tor which I can find no 
reference; of French origin. “ Market,” A.S. 
market, oh ; of French origin. “ Proud,” A.S. 
prut ; the O.F. prout (above) b noteworthy. 
“ Purs,” A.8. pure, ch ; O.F. burte. “ Bock,” 
A.S. rocc, bt; O.F. roke, used by Gui de 
Oambrai (Littrfe). “Sot,” AS. totl ; O.F. tot. 
“ Targe,” AS. targa, CH (but with no reference); 
O.F. targe. “ Trail,” AS. traeglian, ch ; of 
French origin. “ Turn,” A.S. tumian, ch (no 
reference, but Bosworth refers to Prov. 30); 
O.F. turner, tomer. I can supply two references 
for targa, viz., Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iii. 304, 363. 

We may notioe that the forms without muta¬ 
tion, as “mantel,” “cumin,” “tumian,” are 
French; the Latin forms are mentel, cymin, 
tyrnan. 

Prof. Kluge prombes us fuller information 
on the subject; for which we can wait with 
thankful confidence. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


HERODA8 AND HERODES ATTIODS. 

British Museum: Sept. *3,1896. 

There are, I think, many reasons which 
make the identification, suggested by Mr. 
Walker, of the poet Herodas with Herode* 
Atticus very improbable, and at least one 
which makes it impossible. Thb b the refer¬ 
ence to the poet by Pliny (Ep. iv. 3), who 
compares the iambics of his friend Antoninus 
to those of “ Callimaohus or Herodes.” The 
fourth book of Pliny’s letters must have been 
written about a.d. 100, whereas the birth of 
Herodes Atticus b plaoed about a.d. 104. The 
poet mentioned by Pliny must, therefore, be 
a different person from the rhetorician; and 
I do not think there can be any doubt that the 
recently discovered Mimes should be assigned 
to the former rather than the latter. 

F. G. Kenyon. 
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SCIENCE. 

AN OLD RUSSIAN SAGA. 

SIovo o Plitleu Igorevt. Das Lied von der 
Heerschaar Igorj’s. Abdrnck der Editio 
Prinoeps, nebst altslovenischer Trans- 
soription nnd Commentar von Dr. Budolf 
Abicht. (Leipzig: Baimund Gerhard.) 

The poem on the expedition of Prinoe Igor 
against the Polovtses, which forms one of 
the most interesting monuments of Old 
Bussian literature, has frequently been pub¬ 
lished. The most elaborate edition is that 
of Banov; it is also printed in full in the 
Old Bussian Ohrestomathy of Ognovski, 
recently deceased, and large extracts are 
given by Buslaev. Moreover, it has been 
translated and edited, together with the! 


Zadonttchina, by Karl Erben, the Bohemian 
poet and savant. This Saga has never been 
translated into English; bat some years ago 
a Frenoh version was published by Eica- 
wald, and large extracts are to be fonnd in 
Bamband’s Puttie Epique. To the ordinary 
English reader it is practically unknown. 
A few words are, therefore, necessary by 
way of explanation. 

This ourioos poem was discovered in the 
year 1795, in a MS. volume that included 
some other old Slavonio pieces. The part 
of the MS. containing the SIovo, as it is 
called, was printed by Count Mnsin Pushkin 
in 1800. Unfortunately, the original was 
destroyed in the burning of Moscow in 
1812. But it had been seen by several 
scholars before its final disappearance, 
and Karamzin in the notes to his History 
of Bnssia gave an acoonnt of the MS. 
and its contents. Thus much may be 
said *«r Orimtirung ; for we must add 
that writers have been fonnd to throw 
doubt upon its authenticity, among whom 
was the once famous Senkovski. But it 
has long since been accepted as genuine, 
and great labour has been spent upon 
explaining out-of-the-way forms and oorrupt 
passages in the text. 

We must now speak of the edition of Dr. 
Budolf Abioht, which makes its appearance 
under the aegis of Prof. Nehringof Breslau, 
one of the foremost of living Slavists. He 
has in the first plaoe faithfully reprinted 
the text of the editio princept, which, now 
that the MS. has disappeared, has become 
the chief authority. At the foot of each 
page he has given the same in bid Slavonic 
spellirig, so fir as it can be restored, with 
the lines printed rhythmically. A copious 
commentary is added, in which in the first 
plaoe the SIovo is arranged according to its 
subject-matter, and then follow notes on the 
loci difficilioret , many of which have been the 
despair of critics. These are minutely and 
learnedly discussed. 

We have not space on the present occa¬ 
sion for anything more than a notioe of 
some of the most important passages. Dr. 
Abicht explains the expression “ the living 
strings ” (p. 29), which caused such scandal 
to Senkovski, as an antithesis to the living 
flock of swans of which the poet has spoken. 
Line 58 is made to mean, not “ to drink up 
the Don in my helmet ” as a kind of soldier’s 
boast, but ‘to drink of the Don in my 
helmet.” The mysterious Trojan (1. 64) is 
considered to be an allusion to a singer that 
flourished earlier than Boyan. The name 
oocnrs again (1. 211), where Dr. Abicht 
reads vietti Trojani , “ the times of Trojan.” 
Bnstaev considered the introduction of thin 
name to be owing to some tradition of the 
Emperor Trajan, who has entered largely 
into Slavonic mythology: as, for instanoe, 
into the Skmki of the Bulgarians and Serbs. 
On the eclipse of the sun, mentioned in 
1. 103, Dr. Abicht gives us a veiy learned 
note. From a calculation, it is shown 
that it took plaoe on May 1, 1185. It 
is not a little carious that the date of the 
battle of Clontarf has also been accurately 
determined by the description of an eclipse 
in the Irish Saga, which in many respects 
resembles the story of the expedition of 
Igor, and was printed in the work edited 
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by the late Dr. Todd, The Wart of the Gaed- 
kil and the Quill. 

In 1. 108 the mention of the Div, a 
kind of demon, reminds us of the Diva 
ud Hamadiva of Bulgarian mythology. 
Probably other paaaagee will become clearer 
the more we know of Slavonic folk-lore. 
And in passing, we must express our regret 
at the recent death of Michael Dragomanov, 
who died at Sophia, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four. In him the study 
of Slavonic myth and custom has lost one 
of its most valued investigators. In line 315 
we have the word lada for “ wife,” which 
tome suppose to be connected with the 
same of a Slavonic goddess of beauty, 
that occurs in the refrains of Serbian songs. 

The form otsri as a plural of ozsro (1. 347) 
is interesting, because we frequently see 
this tendency in modern Russian— s.g., vino, 
pi. tint. The lines 601-7, describing the 
battle on the Nemiga, give us a succession 
of metaphors drawn from agriculture— e g., 
the heads fall like sheaves. We are again 
reminded of the picturesque scene in the 
battle of Clontarf, where the messenger of 
Brian oompares the noise of the heavy 
falling' of the weapons on human bodies to 
that of ths blows of the axes of thousands 
of woodcutters. 

The lamentations of the wife of Igor at 
Putivl and the joyful return of the prince 
are passages quite in the style of the ancient 
Sagas, and ue poem winds up with a 
hearty slava to the prince and his drmhina. 

Dr. Abicht attempts various emendations 
of the text, in many of which he is very 
happy. We may call attention to the 
meaning given to the obscure expressions 
in lines 314, 367. 

We believe this to be the first time that 
this carious poem has been published with 
aotss in German. Perhaps this circum- 
attaos will render the little book of more 
utility to students. It may be safely 
mommended as edited in a lucid and 
icholarly way. W. R. Morfill. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The following is a list of the money grants 
appropriated for scientific purposes by the 
general committee of the British Association; 

Mathematics and Physics. 

•Prof. Carey Foster —Electrical Standards 
(and unexpended balance in band) ... £5 

•Ur. G. J. fiymons—Photographs of Meteor¬ 
ological Phenomena . 15 

•lord Rayleigh—Mathematical Tables (un¬ 
expended balance). 

'Hr. G. J. Symons—Seiemologfcal Ob.erva- 

tions . 80 

Dr. E. Atkinson—Abstracts of Physical 

Papers .100 

•Rev. R. Harley—Calculation of Certain 

Integrals (renewed) . 15 

•Prof. 8. P. Thompson—Uniformity of Siz j 
of Pages of Transactions, &c. (renewed) 5 

G. G. Stokes—Solar Radiation. 30 

Chemistry. 

•Sir H. E. Boscoe—Wave-length Tables of 

the 8pecfra of the Elements . 10 

*Dr. T. E. ThoTpe—Action of Light upen 

Dyed Colours . 5 

•Prof. J. E Reynolds—Electrolytic Quanti¬ 
tative Analysis (renewed). 10 

Prof. R. Warrington—The Carbohydrat s of 

Barley 8traw. 50 

Pro*. R. Meldcla—Report of the Discuision 
on the Relation of Agriculture to Science 


Geology. 

•Prof. E. Hull—Erratic Blocks . 10 

•Prof. T. Wiltshire—Palaeozoic Phyllopoda 5 

•Mr. J. Home—Shell-bearing Deposits at 

dava, &c. 10 

•Dr. R. H. Traquair—Eurypterids of the 

Pentland Hills . 5 

•Prof. T. G. Bonney— Investigation of a 
Coral Reef by Boring and Sounding 

(renewed) . 10 

•Prof. A. H. Green—Examination of the 
Locality where the Cetiosaurus in the 
Oxford Museum was found (£20 renewed) 25 
Sir John Evans—Palaeolithic Deposits at 

Hoxur . 25 

Sir W. H. Flower—Fauna of Singapore 

Caves. 40 

T. F. Jamieson—Age and Relation of Rocks 

near Morereat, Aberdeen. 10 

Zoology. 

•Dr. P. L. Sclater—Table at the Zoological 

Station, Naples .100 

•Mr. G. 0. Bourne—Table at the Biological 

Laboratory, Plymouth (£5 renewed) ... 15 

•Prof. W. A. Herdman— Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology of the Irish Sea (partly 

renewed) . 50 

•Dr. P. L. Sclater- Zoology of the Sandwich 

Islands .100 

Dr. P. L. Sclater—African Lake Fauna ... 100 

Prof. W. A Herdman—Oysters under Normal 

and Abnormal Environment . 40 

Geography. 

•Mr. E. G. Bavenstein — Climatology of 

Tropical Afiioa . 10 

Mechanical Science. 

•Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy—Calibration and 
Comparison of Measuring Instruments 

(£26 renewed) . 30 

Mr. W. H. Preece— Introduction of the B A. 

Small Screw Gauge. 10 

Anthropology. 

•Prof. E. B. Tyler—North-Western Tribes 

of Canada (£76 15s. renewed) . 100 

•Dr. R. Munro—Lake Village at Glastonbury 

(£6 renewed). 30 

•Sir J. Evans—Exploration of a Kitchen- 
midden at Hastings(unexpendcdbalance). 

•Mr. E. W. Brabrook—Ethnographical Survey 

(£20 renewed) . 40 

•Sir Douglas Galton—Mental and Physical 

Condition of Children . 10 

Physiology. 

•Prof. J. G. McKendrick — Physiological 
Applications of the Phonograph. 25 

Correeponding Societies. 

•Prof. R. Meldola—For preparing Report ... 30 


£1160 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held 
next year at Buffalo, beginning on Monday, 
August 24. The president-elect is Prof. 
Edward D. Cope, of Philadelphia. At the 
recent meeting, held at Springfield, the title of 
the economic section was changed to “ social and 
eoonomio science.” 

The following lectures will be delivered at 
the Royal College of Physicians during the 
coming year:—The Goulstonian by Dr. Patriok 
Man son; the Lumleian by Sir Dyce Duck¬ 
worth ; the Croonian by Dr. George Oliver; 
and the Bradshaw by Dr. Bradbury. The 
Croonian lecturer for 1897 is Dr. Greenfield. 

The Berlin Academy of Science has recently 
put aside £1000 for the promotion of scientific 
work and research. Of this amount an appro¬ 
priation of £100 has been made to Prof. Fuchs, 
of Berlin, to he devoted to the continuation of 
the publication of Dirichlet’s works; £100 to 

• Re-appointed. 


Prof. Weieretrass, of Berlin, for the publication 
of his collected works; £75 to Prof. Gerhardt, 
for the publication of the ma t h ema tical corres¬ 
pondence of Leibnitz; and £100 to Dr. 
Schauinaland, for researches on the Fauna of 
tire Pacific Islands. 

The forthcoming volume of Sir Henry 
Bosooe’s “ Century Science Series ” will be 
Charlee Lycll: his Life and Work, by Prof. 
T. G. Bonney. 

Messrs. A. & O. Black will publish imme¬ 
diately an illustrated book on Milk: its Nature 
and Composition, by Dr. C. M. Aikman, of 
Glasgow. It will deal with the chemistry 
and baoteriology of milk, and will also con¬ 
tain a chapter on the use of milk as a food. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
immediately the second volume of British 
Birds, by Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, in their 
"Naturalist’s Library ” ; also a new edition 
of Herschel’s Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects, and Ferns: British and Foreign, by 
John Smith, ex-curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The new number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillans) contains a number of important 
articles on classical literature and history, 
though palaeography is less prominent than 
usual, and it would be vain to look here for 
any discussion of linguistic problems. Perhaps 
the most elaborate paper is that upon “ The 
Attio Civil and Sacred Years,” by T. Nicklin— 
a name that is new to us. He begins by dis¬ 
cussing the well-known inscription containing 
the accounts of the treasurers of Athena for 
four years, 426 to 423 B.o. With a wealth of 
tables and calculations, he argues that the 
inscription, as read at present, cannot be 
correct, the figures being arithmetically incon¬ 
sistent ; and he prooeeds to make a number of 
ingenious emendations, though he admits that 
much still remains altogether uncertain. Next 
he attacks the obscure problem of the arrange¬ 
ment of the Athenian calendar, contesting the 
received theory that an eight-year cycle pre¬ 
ceded the adoption of the nineteen-year cycle 
of Meton. After an examination of all the 
epigraphic evidence, he oondudes as follows: 

"In the earliest times the Athenians depended 
almost entirely on observation for the regulation 
of the year. This continued until the Council of 
the Five Hundred had been instituted; and, con¬ 
sequently the Prytany Years were fitted In a rough 
way to the Sacred Year, by spreading the inter¬ 
calated month over two Prytany Years—the deter¬ 
mination that there must bs a leap-year notbeiog 
made till towards the middle of the year, after 
three or four prytanies had sat. . . . This 
was altered by Aristotle’s day. Then the Prytany 
Years all regularly begin about Hecatombaion 1st, 
and the four extra days always*go with the first 
four prytanies.” 

Next we may mention the paper in whioh Mr. 
G. B. Grundy examines in great detail the 
scenes of Hannibal’s two victories at the 
Trebbia and Lake Trasimene, with the help 
not only of local knowledge, but also of the 
maps published by the Italian Government 
survey. The result is to establish the good 
faith and aocuraoy of Livy, whose faults are 
shown to be those of omission rather than 
commission. There is no evidence that either 
Livy or Polybius had seen the battlefields; but 
both accounts are consistent, having been 
drawn up from memoirs written by persons 
who had possibly been present at the battles. 
Mr. Bernard W. Henderson attempts to 
reconcile the divergence of opinions regarding 
the several oouncils at Carthage. He main¬ 
tains that the aristocratic element in the con¬ 
stitution consisted of: (1) a large *4yicAijTo», of 
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numbers unknown, from which was chosen (2) 
a ytptwla of a hundred (and four probably ex- 
officio members), from whom was appointed 
(3) an executive committee of thirty. Mr. 
Arthur Platt contributes two Homeric papers. 
In one he examines the similes in both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, oonduding that: (1) 
Homer does consciously archaise to an extent 
far greater than Aristarchus observed; and (2) 
the civilisation of the Homeric poems is not 
Achaean but Ionian in every particular. In 
the other he discusses the slaying of the 
suitors, with reference to the arrangement of 
the Homeric house according to Jebb. In 
textual criticism, Prof. Robinson Ellis elu¬ 
cidates the recently found fragments of the 
"Hecale” of Callimachus; Prof. Fostgate 
contributes Luoretiana; and Mr. W. E. 
Heitland some instructive notes on the Sixth 
and Seventh Books of Thucydides. 

FINE ART. 

Tht Citui and Bithopriet of Phrygia. Vol. I. 

By W, M. Ramsay. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

Prof. Ramsay has made Phrygia his own. 
There is no one else who knows so much 
about it, geographically, historically, and 
archaeologicaUy. He has explored it time 
after time, and has discovered inscriptions 
and monuments which, in the hands of so 
able and learned a student, have been made 
to throw unexpected light upon its former 
history. There is only one person who 
could satisfactorily criticise his work, and 
that is the author himself. 

The stately and well-printed volume which 
has just been issued by the University 
Press at Oxford deals exhaustively with the 
valley of the Lykos and the south-western 
portion of Phrygia. Its ancient topography 
u restored largely by the aid of inscriptions, 
the most important of whioh are discussed 
in special appendices, and the reading of 
them settled so far as is possible. The 
history and what our classical friends would 
call the antiquities of the oountry are 
dealt with at the same time, the history 
being brought down to the Turkish period, 
and materials being drawn from the epi- 
graphic evidenoe for reconstructing the 
political and social constitution of the 
ancient cities of Phrygia. Excellent maps 
illustrate the text, and the proofs have been 
corrected with such care that I have been 
able to deteot but one misprint: “ Gurzum,” 
on p. 141, should be “uurgum.” On the 
preceding page the statement that the sheep 
does not appear in the Hittite hieroglyphs 
should be struck out. 

Prof. Ramsay’s researches have led him 
to a conclusion which is naturally very 
gratifying to myself. For many years he 
has hesitated about admitting the existence 
of that “Hittite empire” of which I was 
the first exponent. “ Now,” he tells us, he 
“ ventures for the first time to support the 
opinion”; and geographical considerations 
have brought him round to the belief that 
the “ old empire of Pteria ” in Cappadocia 
“ was ruled by the king Khitasar—or rnther 
Khata-sil—whose war with Ramoses It. 
towards 1300 b o. is one of the most famous 
events in Egyptian history.” He is doubt¬ 
less right in identifying Kashkash, from 
which Khata-sil derived some of his allies, 
with Kiekieos between Cappadocia and 
Cilicia. 


Phrygia was the border-land between the 
civilisations of the East and the West, and 
the meeting-place of the ancient culture and 
religion of Asia Minor with the ideas and 
institutions of Greece and Rome. It is on 
this account the most interesting portion of 
Asia Minor, as well as the most important 
to the student of history and religion. 
Not the least valuable part of Prof. 
Ramsay’s work is that in which he describes 
the reciprocal influences of Asianic and 
Greek forms of faith, or shows how pro¬ 
foundly early Christianity was affected by 
Phrygian beliefs and practices which went 
back to the remotest antiquity. The form 
assumed by Christianity in Asia Minor, 
more especially in the guise of Montanism, 
cannot be understood without a knowledge 
of the earlier theology of the country. 

The rapid spread of Christianity there is 
explained by the discrepancy between the 
traditional ritual of the Asianic peoples 
and “ the reoognised principles of society ” 
in the Roman age. The old religion was in 
hopeless contradiction to the new morality. 
There had, however, been germs of truth 
in the old faith, and these germs found 
their full expression and rational explana¬ 
tion in Christian doctrine. Christianity 
offered a refuge to those whose beliefs were 
wrecked, not because it had no dogmas, but 
because it possessed them. I may observe that 
I agree with Prof. Ramsay and M.Wadding- 
ton in regarding a certain much-disputed 
sepulchral inscription from Hierapolis as of 
Christian origin, though Christian ideas and 
objects are disguised in it under expressions 
which at first sight seem to be pagan. When 
the author of it states that he bequeathed 
property Tcji crui'cSpi'iu rijs irpot&pCas ru>v nop- 
tf>vpa(3a<fiu!v . . . rg iOl/i <■> r/pepy. I believe with 
Prof. Ramsay “ that the Porphyrobaphoi 
are the Christian Church directed by the 
council of pretlyUrot under presidency of 
the epukopo 

But it is not only the poet-Apoatolic age 
of the Church which reoeives illustration 
from the epigraphic remains of Phrygia. 
As Prof. Ramsay has already shown in 
another work, they afford powerful assist¬ 
ance to the traditional view of the age and 
authenticity of the New Testament Scrip¬ 
tures ; and in the present volume he points 
out how strikingly exact are the references 
in the Apocalypse to Laodicea. So, too, 
the critics of the Ignatian Epistles receive 
another blow from the fact that the legal 
term exmplarion, the occurrence of which 
had been urged against their genuineness, 
turns out to have been “in common use 
during the second and third centuries among 
a peculiarly illiterate people ” of Asia 
Minor. 

On the other hand, the judgment passed 
by Prof. Ramsay on the character of the 
knowledge displayed by Herodotus in regard 
to the interior of Asia Minor agrees with 
that which I have been compelled to pass 
upon him as regards Babylonia and Upper 
Egypt: 

“The impression given by this, as by every 
other sentence in which Herodotus desoribes 
anything in the interior of Asia Minor, is that 
he depends on an excellent authority, whose 
report he reproduces in a free way without 
personal acquaintance with the localities, and 
therefore without the precise accuracy which 


The Greek historian has, in fact, freely 
quoted without acknowledgment, and so 
made it difficult for his readers and critics 
to determine what he had seen himself and 
what he had derived from others. 

I must not part from Prof. Ramsay’s 
valuable work without a reference to 
philology. His suggestion that the name 
of the goddess Leto is borrowed from the 
Lycian lada (“woman”) is far preferable 
to that of Prof. Robertson Smith, which 
makes it the Semitic Allat. Allat was the 
goddess of Hades, and her attributes were 
m no wise those of Leto. To connect her 
name with that of the Arabian goddess 
Alilat seems to me philologically impos¬ 
sible. A. H. Sayck. 


COINS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We quote the following list of acquisitions 
from the annual repott of Mr. Barclay V. 
Head, keeper of the department of coins and 
medals in the British Museum : 

“ The total number of coins and medals added 
to the national collection during the year 1894 is 
5,783, of whioh 356 are of gold, 1,995 of silver, 
3,347 at bronze, and 85 of other metals, See. The 
average number of annual additions during the 
last ten years has been 1,500. The remarkable 
increase in the number of additions during 
the past year is principally due to the 
acquisition, partly by donation and partly 
by purchase, of the unrivalled collection 
of Oriental coins formed by the late Gen. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham. The total number of 
specimens in this collection, presented by the heirs 
and executors of Sir A. Cunningham, is 2,069. 
Of the remaining 3,714 coins acquired during the 
year,248 have been presented, and 3,466 have been 
purchased. The donations are chiefly due to the 
generosity of Major B. 0. Temple, the Hon. 
Algernon Bourke, Sir John Evans, the late H. 
Montagu, L. A. Lawrenoe, Eeq., Sir M. E. Grant 
Buff, John Gordon, Esq , Q»nt. B. H. O. Tufnell, 
W. B. Hubbard, Eeq., F. Bowcher, Eeq., and 
A. F. Wheeler, Esq. 

“ The notable increase in the number of coins 
acquired by purchase is chiefly to be accounted for 
by the fact that special attention has been devoted 
to tile formation of a more representative series of 
the municipal bronze currency of the cities of Asia 
Minor struck during the period of the Romani 
dominion. As this class of ooins is far less costly ' 
than the finer works of art of an earlier date, the 
Museum has been able to acquire, without a special ' 
grant, a much larger number oi specimens than! 
has been usual in recent years. 1 

“ In these Greek imperial ooins, the historical 
value of which can hardly be exaggerated, the 
British Museum is still very deficient as compared 
with the collections of Palis and Berlin. Th< 
numerous purchases during the past year have, 
however, contributed largely to improve the series, 
more especially those of the towns of the western 
districts of Asia Minor, and of the important 
islands, Cos and Bhodes, which are now being 
arranged and catalogued. 

“In addition to the above-mentioned ac¬ 
quisitions the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education have sanctioned the transfer (on 
loan) to the British Museum of the collections oi 
Indian and Swiss ooins belonging to the South 
Kensington Museum. The collection of India* 
coins, though containing many desirable varieties, 
is comparatively unimportant; but the collection 
of Swiss coins, whioh was bequeathed in 1868 ta 
the South Kensington Museum by the Bev. O. Hi 
Townsbend, is by far the most comprehensive 
series of this class ever formed. The transfer oi 
this invaluable collection to the British Museuui 
cannot fail to be of great advantage to students of 
u >i history and numismatics of Switzerland, y|lid 
will no longer be put to the inconvenience ol 
having 4o consult cabinets of Swiss coins and 
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medals In two different London museums. These 
two loan collections are not, however, incorporated 
with the British Museum coins." 


A NEOLITHIC STATION IN BOSNIA. 

We quote from the Times the following report 
of a paper read before the anthropological 
section of the British Association: 

“ Dr. B. Monro gave an oral address upon the 
neolithic station of Bntmir, in Bosnia. He said 
that, aa a member of the Congress of Archaeolo¬ 
gists and Anthropologists hud at Sarajevo last 
August, he had carefully inspected the station 
and ita excavations. It was highly probable that 
in farmer times it was partially a lake-basin. The 
discoveries made in 1893 had led to an investiga¬ 
tion under the supervision of M. Badimsky. A 
perpendicular section bad revealed a series of thin 
sad more or less stratified beds of day, charcoal, 
ashes, and mould, containing fragments of pottery, 
flint implements, stone axes, and other remains of 
a primitive people. This relic-bed, four or five 
feet thick, had a superficial area of about five 
scree, and lay immediately above a bed of fine 
day deposited by natural causes prior to the 
founding of the pie-historic settlement. The 
occurrence on this day of irregularly shaped 
hollows bad led M. Badimsky to think that they 
were the foundations of the hnts of the first 
inhabitants; but more probably the people lived in 
huts built on piles, and the hollows m the day 
were diggings for making implements and 
for use in house construction. Borne burnt-clay 
castings of the timbers of which the huts were 
constructed had been found in several places. 
The remains were so abundant as to suggest the 
idea that the people of Bntmir carried on spedal 
industries for their manufacture. Stone imple¬ 
ments in the farm of knives, arrow-heads, scrapers, 
axes, and tools were iu all stages of manufacture. 
The material out of which the perforated axes 
were made was not found in theneigbbonrhood, and 
hence it waa supposed that they had been imported, 
thus indicating a knowledge of division of labour 
among these early settlers. The pottery had been 
ornamented with a great variety of designs, 
among which a few spedmena with a spiral 
ornamentation had excited much interest. A 
special feature of the discovery was the existence 
of a number of small day images, or figurines, 
ruddy r epre s e nting the human form, among them 
being one, a head of terra-cotta, disclosing art of 
a superior kind. 

“Sir John Evans remarked that the settlers 
probably belonged to the transitional period 
between the age of stone and the age of bronze, 
and came there on account of the existence of 
day. It was, then, reasonable to infer that the 
hofae would represent the day extracted for 
w ot kin g into implements and the walls of their 
hots. 

“ The president [Prof. Flinders Petrie] said that 
the character of the holes in the day reminded him 
of the sand-pits dug in Egypt. The specimens of 
Mack pottery were absolutely identical with pieces 
he had found this year in Egypt and at other times 
at Hianariik and in Spain. Hence it waa probable 
that this people lived about 3000 b.c., for the 
general manufacture of black pottery could bs 
referred with certainty to the definite period from 
3300 to 3000 h.c Metal was then in use iu Egypt; 
but it was quite possible that the people of Butmir 
were living in the stone age while other peoples 
had reached the metal age." 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Me. W. M. Bossetti has presented to the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery a 
portrait of Christina Bossetti, with her mother, 
executed in tinted crayons by D. G. Bossetti in 
1877; and also a portrait in oils of Dr. J. W. 
PoKdori, travelling physician to Byron and 
author of The Vampire, who was a great-unde 
of the Bossettis. 

The "Art Annual” for 1895, being the 
Christmas number of the Art Journal, will be 


devoted to the Life and Work of Luke Fildes. 
It is written by Mr. David Croat Thomson; 
and it will be illustrated (apart from other full- 
page plates) with an etching of "The Doctor,” 
a photogravure of “ An Alfresco Toilette,” and 
a line engraving of “ The Sweet Biver.” 

Mb. William Heinbmann announces a 
catalogue of the piotures, chiefly of the Spanish 
school, contained in the. Museo del Prado at 
Madrid, oompiled by Mr. E. Lawson. The 
book will be illustrated. Hitherto, the only 
catalogue available is that of Senor Madrazo, 
in Spanish. 

Messbs. Longmans will publish this week 
a Handbook of Irish Pre-Ohnstian Antiquities, 
by Mr. W. G. Wood-Martin, the historian of 
Sligo, and author of works on the lake dwell¬ 
ings and stone monuments of Ireland. 

It is proposed to hold a great exhibition of 
lithography in Paris next year, to odehrate 
the centenary of Senefdder’s discovery of the 
art in 1796. 

The Timet of September 24 devotee a oolumn 
and a half to the description of a Hittite seal, 
recently acquired by the British Museum. 
Besides figures with pig-tails and the symbol 
of the equilateral triangle, it hears an inscrip¬ 
tion which seems, though nearly effaced; to 
have been written in Cypriote characters. All 
the other known bilingual Hittite objects have 
had cuneiform inscriptions. 

The Standard states that the exoavations 
that are being carried out by the Greek 
Archaeological Sodety on the site of ancient 
Eleusis have yidded some results of exceptional 
importance. In a very ancient ana well- 
preserved tomb there have been found (in addi¬ 
tion to the skdeton of a woman) a number of 
artides, including earrings of fine gold, silver, 
and bronze, several finger rings, sixty-eight 
small vases of various shapes in terra-cotta, 
two tripods, three Egyptian soarahaei, and a 
small statuette of the goadess Isis in poroelain. 

At a meeting of the anthropological seotion 
of the British Association, Dr. B. Monro sub¬ 
mitted the third report of the committee on the 
Lake Village of Glastonbury. During the year 
15 more dwelling mounds and 500ft. of palisad¬ 
ing had been disclosed, and nearly two-thirds 
of the border had now been traced. Many 
valuable relics had been obtained, among which 
were a flint saw, a complete ladder, 7ft. long, 
a small door of solid oak, and an oval bronze 
mirror, a feature of late Celtic art. The 
pottery was abundant and ornamented in late 
Celtic style, uninfinenoed by Bo man art. 
Hence the discovery of this lake village 
could not fail to shed much light upon 
one of the obscurest periods of British art. 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins said that the presence of 
lead in the settlement had been supposed to 
bring it into relation with the Boman occupa¬ 
tion, hut possibly lead was known before the 
Boman arrival. And it was quite as likely 
that the pottery was connected with the pre¬ 
historic iron age as with the Boman occupation. 
No fragment of Samian or of distinctly Boman 
ware had been found in the settlement. The 
mirrors, were doubtless introduced from a 
foreign source. By the side of the mirrors 
tweezers and antimony had been found. The 
skulls were dolichocephalic, of an Iberic type. 
The discovery was of the utmost importance, 
for it revealed the manners and avocations of 
the pre-historio people who occupied Glaston¬ 
bury in the iron age. 

With reference to the article in last week’s 
Academy on the discovery of the Serapeum at 
Alexandria, a correspondent writes: 

"The discovery of remains attributable to this 
building is full of interest, but it msy he worth 


while to point out that the writer has fallen into 
an oversight. Tacitus, he says, 1 tells us that the 
Serapeum stood upon the rite of an ancient 
sanctuary of Us ana Otitis.’ Bat Tacitus (Hitt, to., 
34) says Isis and Serapis. Further, is Dr. Botti 
right in speaking of the Serapeum as ‘the vener¬ 
able sanctuary which Alexander the Great visited,. 
where Vespadan the sceptic performed miracles ’ ? 
The sanctuary in question is the great one; and, 
as one of the Ptolemies built it, Alexander cannot 
well have seen it. Nor is there, so far as we know, 
any evidence to show that Vespasian p er fo r m ed 
his celebrated miracles in the Serapeum. The 
report as given by Tacitus [Hitt, iv.) says that the 
miracles were prompted by Serapis, but names no 
place of performance; ana o. 82, read in connexion 
with c. 81, is, if anything, rather against the idea 
that the place was the temple." 


MU8IO. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Musical Haunts in London. By F. G. 
Edwards. (Oarwen & Sons.) The habit of 
affixing tablets on houses oonneoted in some 
way or another with great men is praise¬ 
worthy. But to say nothing of the ravages of 
time, the piokaxe destroys many houses of 
historical interest to make place for some road or 
railway. Henoe it is pleasant to find, as we do 
in this volume, certain old musical houses, 
scarcely likely to he found in any general work 
suoh as Old and New London, piotorially pre¬ 
served. Mr. Edwards, in addition to a sketch by 
Mendelssohn of St. Paul’s Cathedral and its sur¬ 
roundings, whioh appears in print for the first 
time, gives twelve illustrations all oonneoted with 
musicians of note, also interesting comments. 
He refers, incidentally, to the first per¬ 
formance of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony in 
1825 in London, and speaks of a critic of that 
day who oomplained that “it is at least 
twice as long as it should be.” This 
reminds us of another oritio in the Quarterly 
Musieal Magazine and Review for 1825, who, 
in his notice of the same Symphony, 
deeoribes the first movement as in F, and the 
opening bars as " apparently a subject to work 
upon.” The term “ Recital,” we are told, was 
used for the first time in announcing Liszt’s 
pianoforte performances at the Old Hanover- 
square rooms. The pianist, indeed, in one of 
his letters writes; “Le Becital, e’est moi.” 
Mr. Edwards, mentioning Haydn’s “Exercise” 
of "First Commandment” Canon, speaks of it 
as a tre. It was thus written for Oxford; but 
afterwards, without any addition of notes, the 
oompoeer arranged it so that it could he snng 
a ire or a quattro. 

Santley’t Binging Matter. In Two Paris. 
(ChappeU.) The long experience of Mr. 
Santley, and the high rank whioh he occupies 
as a singer, are already a recommendation to 
theee two volumes. In a few words to the 
student, the author refers to the “ unvocal 
passages now in vogue,” and points out that 
proper cultivation of the voice is all the more 
necessary so that they may be sung without 
injury to the singer. “ Having chosen a master 
in whom you have confidence, carry out his 
instructions.” Thus Mr. Santley; but, in 
practice, confidence, or the reverse, is a matter 
of gradual growth: it is only in rare cases, 
owing to spedal recommendation, or to gift of 
perception on the part of the pupil, that con¬ 
fidence is established ah initio. There are also 
a few words “ to the master,” who is reminded 
how difficult it is in some cases to dedde as to 
the particular kind of voioe of a pupil; Mario's 
first public attempt was in a bass part, and 
Mr. Sims Beeves and M. Jean de Beszke both 
commenced as baritones. The “ Singing 
Master” oonrists entirely of exercises, with 
here and there a useful word of comment. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUTRE-MER: Impressions of America. By Paul Bourget, Member of the French Academy. With 

Frontispiece Portrait. Demy 8vo, doth, 16s. 

“ The highest possible praise which can be bestowed npon M. Bourget’s' Ontre-Mer ’ is that though Works on the subject are beyond counting, this one treats it with remarkable 
freshness, and with a suggestireness which will be prized by students of the vast social changes now in progress in Europe.'’— Daily Jfewa. 


ESSAYS and NOTICES: Philosophical and Psychological. By Thomas Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

•' He writes learnedly and lucidly and displays keen speculative insight, acute dialectical skill, and a wide acquaintance with the history and literature of philosophy.”— Times. 

NAPOLEON’S LAST VOYAGES. Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, R.N., K.C.B. 

(on board tho Undaunted), and JOHN R. GLOVER, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on board tho Northumberland). With Explanatory Notes and 8 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

'* Extremely interesting.”— Daily Chronicle .-'* A very interestingvolnme, which will find, and deserve, many readers.”— Globe. 

TWO SEASONS in SWITZERLAND. By Dr. Herbert Marsh, R.N., Member of the Alpine Club. 

With 12 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs by O. Williamson. Large crown 8vo, buckram, 10s. Od. net. 

HANS BREITMANN in GERMANY—TYROL. Frontispiece and Decorated Title-page. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. Gd. 

*' Tho work from first to last is singularly fresh and cheerful, and will be a source of pleasure to all who enjoy an outflow of genial humour, expressed with peculiar, but pro¬ 
nounced, literary art.”— Scotsman. 

LIVES of TWELVE BAD MEN: Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By Various Hands. 

Edited by THOMAS 8ECCOMBE, M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated, barge crown 8ro, cloth, 6a. 

" Admirably compiled and well edited.The whole of the book is most decidedly fascinating, from tho first page to the last.”— Vanity Fair. 

STUDIES by a RECLUSE- By Rev. Canon Jessopp, D.D., Author of “ Arcady,” “The Trials of a 

Country Parson,” Ac. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

"It is impossible to open Dr. Jessopp's book on a dull or empty page.”—Daity Chronicle. 

REVELATION and the BIBLE. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. Gd. 

•'Its information is of the best, its method is scientifically sound, its exposition lucid, itu temper reasonable, and its style singularly clear, flowiug, and unlaboured.”— Independent- 

GRANIA WAILE: a West Connaught Story of the Sixteenth Century. By Fulmar Petrel. With 

Frontispiece and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH: a Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, Hypatia Bradlaugh 

BONNER. With an Account of hiz Parliamentary Struggle, hie Polilios, and hie Attitude to Religion. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 2 voia. Third and Cheaper Edition- 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 8d. each. 

” The authoress has done her work well.”—Daffy Tehgmpk. -•' His daughter’s biography is his not unfitting literary monument.”-Daffy .Vnei. 

KRISHNA KANTA’S WILL: a Tale of Bengali Life. By Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Author of , 

_ "The Poison Tree," Ac. Translated by MIRIAM KNIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. t 

THE CHAIN of GOLD; or, in Crannied Rocks. A Tale of Adventure on the Wild West Coast of 

Ireland. By STANDISH O’GRADY, Author of “ Finn and his Companions,” " Lost on Dn-Corrig,” “ The Bog of Stare,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A WHITE UMBRELLA. By Sarnia. The latest Volume of “ The Pseudonym Library.' Paper, 
DIA NA’ S HUNTING. By Robert Buchanan. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FLAMMA VESTALIS, and Other Poems. By Eugene Mason. Frontispiece after Sir Edward \ 

BURNE-JONES. Tho New Volume of " The Camoo Series.” Demy 12mo, half-parchment, 3s. Gd. not. 


WILMOT’S CHILD: a Domestic Incident. By Atey Nyne, Bachelor and Student. Demy 12mo, 

paper covers, la. 6d. 

SAMSON’S YOUNGEST: a Novel. By Marian Bower, Author of “ Paynton Jacks, Gentleman.” 

Crown 8vo, paper, la. 8d. j 

LIFE of PATRICK SARSFIELD (Earl of Lucan). With a Short Narrative of the Principal Events 

_inthe Jacobite War in Ireland. By Dr. JOHN TODHUNTER. New Volume of " The New Irish Library.” Small crown 8vo, paper, Is.; cloth, gilt top, 2s. 


SPECTRE of STRATHANNAN. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF “THE AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 

rF4NNAN KAFIR STORIES. MOLLY DARLING. 

Ia By W. 0. SOULLY. By Mr«. HUNGEBFORD. 


By tho late A. F. MUMMERY.—Third Edition. 

MY CLIMBS in the ALPS and CAUCASUS. By the late A. F. Mummery. 32 Illustrations, with 

Full-page Lithograph Plates and Photogravures. Cloth, gilt tops, 21s. net. * 

" Mountaineers in particular, and lovers of tho Alps in general, will welcome and enjoy the sumptuous volume in which the late Mr. A. F. Mummery records liis tn/my ai 'W j ,* 
'Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus.’ The sympathetic reader will derive not merely the pleasure he seeks to recall and excite, but much and varied incidental I 
pages. The chnptei a devoted to the Caucasus will naturally attract the special attention they deserve, but they are only more attractive than the rest on account or it t 
novelty.”— Times. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Patebnoster Square, E.C. 

~ - *-***«DBB *BH5SiAiDr^nn l lale Printing Worka, Chancery Unei rublUhca^7th^™P^l" r . HENRY VILLKRS, il, ChancanLuc, W.C. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OLD DIARY LEAVES: the True Story of the Theosophical Society. 

By Colonel H. 8. OLCOTT, Founder and President of the Society. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, about 7s. fld. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF BUDDHISM. 

By Prof. T. W. RHY5-DAVIDS, Ph.D., LL.D., of University College, London. Being a Course of Six Lectures delivered under the Auspices of the American Committee for Lectures 
on the History of Religions. Crown 8vo, cloth. -- 

“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 

Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of BeUlol CoUege, Oxford. 

Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s.; Roxburghe, 6s. Prize Edition, cl<-th, extra gilt edges, 6s. 

CHARLES XH. and the BREAK UP of the SWEDISH EMPIRE, 1682—1719. By R. Nisbet Bain, 

Author of “ The Life of Gustavus IIL” 

LORENZO DE MEDICIS and FLORENCE in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Edward 

ARMSTRONG, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

JOAN of ARC and the STRUGGLE for the INDEPENDENCE of FRANCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

(FOB PREVIOUSLY ISSUBD VOLUME! SEE PROSPECTUS.) 

AN UNLKSSONED GIRL: a Story for Girls. By Elizabeth THE ECHO CLUB. By Bayard Taylor. With a Prologue 

X. TOMPKINS, Author of "Her Majesty.” With Frontispiece. 8vo. by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 12 uh>, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

HER MAJESTY: a Romance of To-day. By Elizabeth COUNTESS BETTINA: the History of an Innocent 

K. TOMPKINS. Scandal. By CLINTON ROSS. 12mo, paper, Is. 

ECHOES of the PLAYHOUSE: Reminiscences of some of zrSuiWifi iSS 

th» PoMtawi rrt WnrriiaK Rt.rro Tjtr wnwiPTi non! n r .Tnn l® Full-page Illustrations by R. F. Zrgbaum, and with Illustrated Headpieces by 


the Past Glories of the English Stage. By EDWARD ROBINS, Jun. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 6s. 


A. W. Van Deuson. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 0d. 


_ f, „ A THE MODERN CHESS INSTRUCTOR. By W. Steinitl. 

GREAT [MEN S SONS : Stones Of the Sons of Great Men, Part II., Section I. Containing the Analysis of the Pnniiani Opening and tbs 


from Socrates to Napoleon. By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS, Author of '‘Historic 
Girls,” Ac. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Ginoco Piano Opening. With Illustrative Games and Notes. Large 8vo, paper 
covers, 2s. 0d. net. 

THE ELIA SERIES. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 1861 and 1885. A Selection of Famous Books offered as Specimen* of the Best Literature and of Artist'C 
By J. C. ROPES, F.R.H.S., Author of "Campaign of Waterloo,” Ac. To be com- t Typography and Bookmaking. Printed iu 16mo, sizo Oj by 4}, and bound iuclo'h 
pasted in 3 vols. I extra, gilt tops. 

Vd. I.—NARRATIVE of EVJENT8 to the OPENING of the CAMPAIGN | THE ESSAYS of ELIA. Py Charles Lsmb. 2 role. niustra rd 

of 1863. With 6 Maps. 8vo, cloth, 6e. ; 5s. 

Vol. II.—FROM the PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN to GRANT’S VIOKS- THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited, with 


BURG CAMPAIGN. 8vo, oloth. 


[/n preparation. 


Notes, by JOHN BIGELOW. 2*. 8d. 


THE EPIC OF THE FALL OF MAN: a Comparative Study of Caedmon, Dante, and Milton. 

By S. HUMPHREYS GPR TEEN, M.A., LL.U., Author of "The Arthurian Epic." 8vo. 

BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

A Stnriy of the Conditions of the Production and Distribution of Literature, from the Fall of tho Roman Empire to the Beginning of the Thirty Years* War. By GEORGE HAVEN 
PUTNAM, M. A., Author of " Authors and their Public in Ancient Times,” Ac. 2 vols. 


TALES 


TRAVELLER. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. The Buckthorns Edition. Printed from New Type, with Artistically Designed Borders, and 28 Illustrations from Original Drawings by Rackham, 
Barraud, Church, and others. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 38s. net. 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE AS REPRESENTATIVE ARTS. 

By GEORGE L. RAYMOND, Author of “ Poetry as a Representative Art," “ The Genesis of Art-Form,” Ac. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF GOOD MEN AND GREAT. 

By ELBERT HUBBARD, Author of “No Enemy, but Himself,” Ac. Illustrated with some Portraits. Priuted on rough-edge paper, gilt tope, 16mo, cloth extra, St, 

THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. 

By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated (from the Third Fronch Edition) with Annotations, by ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN, Author of “ The Story of Chaldea,” Ao. 8 vols., 
— e«h Part complete in itself. 8vo, cloth. 12s. «d. each. Vol. UI.-THB RELIGION. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED— 

VoL I—THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITA NTS- 1 V ol. II —THE INSTITUTIONS. 

THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1765-1783. 

By MOSES C. TYLER, Author of "History of American Literature,’’Ac. 2 vols., 8V0. 

THE MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN ART. 

Containing an Examination of the Works of Fra Angelico, Michael Angolo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael Santi, and Correggio. By FRANK PRE3TON STEARNS, Author of "The 

Life cf Tintoretto,** Ac. --- -- 

NEW EDITION. 

THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 

A Working Hypothesis for the Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, Mental Therapeutics. Ac. By T. J. HUDSON. Crown 8vo, cloih, 6s. 

24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
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taht.h OF GOUT FITTS. »ao* 

Tub Boor or Como* Psatib i* Murx, by H. 

Bnm.iT.. • • • 

W alkie's Geeatee Vioioeiaw Poets, by W. E. 

Gaeeett Fishee . . . . • , ■ • • "* 

Twbett Texes nr Khava’s Courtet, by J- Starlet 
Little . ... ...... *65 

Mes. Hirksor’b Ax' Isle nr the Watee, by Miss 
Kkeling . . * . . • • • • • 285 

Ghillparzeb and Lope de Vega, by the Hev. 

Wentworth Webster ...•»•• 

New Novels, by William Wallace . • • • 267 

Some Books on Theology, by the Rev. Ronald 

Bathe. 

Notes and News. 

University Jottings . . . • • • * 7U 

Translation: From the “Oedipus ok Senega, by 

G.A.H. 

Magazines and Reviews .gy 

Mb. Hbinbmann’s Announcements . . . • *71 

Messrs. James Nisbet & Co.’s Announcements . . 271 

Messrs. Bliss, Bauds & Foster's Announcements . 271 
Messes. Gay A Bibd’s Announcements. . . • JJJ 

Selected Forbige Books. 872 

Corbespoediece— 

Shakspere*8 Genealogy, by J. Pym Yeatman; The 
Cassiteridcs, by Prof. Rhys; The "De Lzcidin 
Britannia *,” IlL, bv A. Anscombe; Philos De 
Vita Contemplation by F. C. Conybeare; An old 

Russian Saga , by H. Krebs.*72 

Some Books oe Chemistry.*74 

Philological Books.. 

The Homb op the Aryas.*70 

Scibecx Notes.*7® 

Philology Notes . . * .... 270 

Reports op Societies . . . . • • • 270 

Statham’s Architecture for Geeebal Readers, by 

the Rev. C. J. Robihsoh.*77 

A Restoration op the Mausoleum, by P. G. . . 277 

Notes oe Art aed Abchaeology . . . • 27® 

Stage Notes. 27® 

Thb Promeeade Coecebts, by J. S. Shbdlock . . 279 

Music Notbe ..279 

9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

Tl/TR. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

AtA York Street. Corent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kcgan Paul. Trench, Trtlbner k Co., Limited, Mr; to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS aa a PUBLISHER on hi. own 
ncoount upon OCTOBER lit NEXT. Ho will be glad in the mean- 
time to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 
considt r proposals for New Books. Address as above. 

T)HOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 1895 (Third 

-L Year), DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. PICCA¬ 
DILLY , W.-The New Photograph. Eahibition of Pictorial Photo¬ 
graphy. Distinct - from ordinary Photography. 10 a.in. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesdays and Saturday’s, 7 to 10 also. Brilliantly lighted at dusk 
and in dull weather. 

ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY.—A Series 

of TEN LECTURES upon RECENT DISCOVERIES ' in 
EGYPT, CHALDEA and PALEMTINB will he delirored by Mr. 
W. ST. CHAD BOSUAWEN, at KING'S COLLEGE, on Thureday 
Evening., at 8 o’clock, commencing THURSDAY, Ocronca 17th. 
Tickets for the Couree, £l la, may bo had on application to the 
SecaCTART, King's College, Strand, W.C, 

TTNIYEESITT EXTENSION SOCIETY, 

VJ M ARYLEBONE CENTRE.-A C0UR8E of TEN LECTURES 
on SCOTT, DE QUINCE*, MACAULAY, LANDOR, will he given 
by Mr. J. CHLRTON COLLINS. M.A., at 38, DEVONSHIRE 
PLACE, W. (bv kind permission of the Rev. Canon Barker, M.A.), 
beginning on MONDAY. October 14th, at 3 p.m. Tickets for ihe 
Course, 3ls., may be bad of the Hon. Sec., Miss Elizabeth Keeb, 
84, Finchley Road,*ff.W. Admission to Single Lecture, 2s. fld. 

T O INVALIDS.—-A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also reoommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocks*, a Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical M88. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayni 4 Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 

CATALOGUES 

JUST ISSUED. 

pATALOGUE of FRENCH B00K8 at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICE8. 
1-PHILOSOPHY. Ii.—RELIGION. 

D U L A U 4 CO., 37, Soho Sou are, Loftnoft. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AED 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

Foreign bookseller, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


COMPLETION OF KERNER'S BOTANY. 


Now ready, In imperial 8 yo, with about 1,000 Original Woodcut Elimtmtion*, and 16 Platei 

in Colour*. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 

their forms, growth, reproduction, and distribution. 

From the Gorman of ANTON KEENER YON MABILAUN, 

Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 

By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 

The Complete Work it now ready ii* the fallowing stylet: — 

Four Half-Vola., uncut edge*, doth, prioe SO*, not; Two Volumes, gilt top adne, doth, price 
60s. net; Two Volume*, half-moroeoo, gilt edges, prioe 68a. net. 

Loudon : BLACKTl A SON, LntmsD, 60, Old Bamt. 


NSW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


Just published, the Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth Thousand), medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 

price 7s. fld. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


OR, TEE INFINITELY GREAT AND TEE INFINITELY LITTLE. 

A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. 

By F. A. POUOHET, M.D. 

Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and 4 Plates in Colours. 

V The Work mar also be had in morooco antique, .prioe 18s- 

London : BLAOKIE & SON, Limjtbd, 60, Old Bailby. 


The Autotype Comp;, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Muse am, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Uoples of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigb Wood, F. Brangwyn; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, It.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., Ac., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. . 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINK ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

"THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. _ 

The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND ft CO., 

■Lv-L art rbpbodtjgbbs, 

14, HENRIETTA BTEEET, OOVENT GARDEN. W.C, 

Art the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENQL, of Munich, 
i Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised bv the 
Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of 


Im- 


the well-known Artist 1_ 

leading London Art Publishing 
port ant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, *pd those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Heoords 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Rook Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, ekc.,Ae., at a moderatecesC 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVBNT GARDEN, LONDON 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

-COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORQ STREET, W.C. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

ISJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

In 4c.—KING, BELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 13, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16 , 34, or 33-page Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 95121. Telegraph •“Africanism, London.” 


s 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities. Army, 4c., <>•> 
definite Church principles. Fees: £68 per annum (Sons of Clew- 
- . r,-~ y>~-- si -njp eaa Classical and Modern sides. 


UBUlUHi VUUIVU 


Just published, prioe 8a ; free by post, 3a 4jd. 

OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FOR THE SESSION 1893-6. 

Macmillah 4 Co., London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 


rpHE 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


READY, 8vo, 10s. Sd. 

TOUR HUMOURISTS of the NINE¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

L—DICKENS: Tn Hu.oukibt is Dkhociat. 

1L—THACKERAY: The Humourist as Phh, 080 phik. 
UL—GEORGE ELIOT: Tas Humourist as Port. 

IV.—CAHLYLE: The Humourist as Frothst. 

Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Revised and Enlarged. 

By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


READY, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 

THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 

of THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and MU- 
sionary. First Bishop of Lahore, 1823-1891. By the 
Rev. HERBERT BIKES, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, 
and Maps. _ 

READY, crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most 

part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. 
To which are added some Short Addresses to Commu¬ 
nicants. By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
r of Balliol College. 


JUST OUT, 8vo. 7a. «d. 

DISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS 

CONNECTED with the INCARNATION. By the Rev, 
CH ARL ES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 

Cohtxmts: The Virgin Birth of Our Lord.—The Con 
B Ci t wn ege of Our Lord in His Mortal Life.—Tranaub* 
tie Titration s. Nihilianism; Ac. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. 

MACK AIL. Balliol College, Oxford. 

*•* This Work ia sold both as a Library Book and as one 
of the Series of •* University Extension Manuals,” Edited 
by Professor Ksiqht, of St. Andrews University. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 18a. 

A HANDBOOK for ASIA MINOR, 

TRANSCAUC A S IA , PERSIA, An. An entirely New 
Work, with numerous Maps. Edited by Major-General 
Sir CHARLE8 WILSON; R.E., K.C.B. With assist, 
snce from Colonel Chermsids, R.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. 
Hoetns, Professor W. Rxmsat, Colonel Evseett, 
C.M.G., Lieutenant-Colonel Harrt Coopse, Mr. Dxvry, 
and others. _ 

With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account 

of its History, Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural History, 
Sparta and Games, Ac. By ROSE 0. DE CRESPIOfCY 
and HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Golf” 
in the Badminton Series. 

"A charmingly illustrated book.The place is en¬ 

chanted ground. Every one of ns knows something about 
it; very few among ns know so much about it as we should 
he glad to know. And the authors of this book tell us 
everything m the brightest and most attractive way.” 

, ... . Daily If mas. 

"Thu capital book oomea out in the very nick of time.” 

_ Daily Chronicle. 

SECOND EDITION, orown 8vo, 6s. 

A VAGABOND in SPAIN: an Account 

of a Journey on Foot. By 0. B. LUFFMANN. 

“He saw all aidesof Spanish existence. At one timo 
see him sitting- disconsolately on some rural doorstep, 
or hung rily climbing some garden wall over which hangs 
the tempting fruit; at another sitting comfortably in his 
box in some theatre and hobnobbing with the actors and 
actresses.”— Daily News. 

** Ob® of the freshest, brightest, and most original 
volumes of travels it has been our pleasant task to read for 
many days.”— Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

A PJOKET DICTION AEY ot the 

MODERN GREEK and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES as ACTUALLY WRITTEN and 
SPOKEN: being a copious Vocabulary of all Words 
and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and in 
Everyday Talk, with especial Illustration, by means of 
distinctive Signs, of the Colloquial and Popular Greek 
Language, for the Guidance of Studonts and Travellers 
through Greece and the East. By A. N. JANNAR13, 
Ph.D. (Germany), Author of the latest Ancient and 
Modern Greek Lexicon (the only one approved by the 
Greek Government). 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

CLASSICAL SERIES—New Volume. 

Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

THE ILIAD of HOMER. Edited, with General and Grammatical 

V*m£S 5 I N .XIL)? nd Appcndices > b y WALTER LEAF. Litt.D., and M. A. BAYFIELD. M.A. In 2 vols. 


8vo, 32s. 


—— - OVU, 040. 

uh iuODOTUS: the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books. With Intro 

SffS &XTo^, aa tersify^ 2 M vo£ AN - ma - F( “ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FROLEGOMEHA to ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the ROMANS and 

SfyiSt^cImbrid^e y *** P ' J ' A ‘ H0RT ’ D D ” D - C ' L - LL -D-. late Lady Margaret Professor of 


_ 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK. The 

ANTl^NY^Hj^T^Hpl^Printt^in^” hLmndlUm Greek.° f DaAm - and th « ^ Fg * T0 * J0H * 

_ Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

TH1 ACTS of the APOSTLES. With Introduction and Notes 

and A.ywii'pgiVMXt^ Mutcr « Charterhouse; 


_ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 

’ r . R X- Traced m an Elementary Manner by WILHELM OSTWALD, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in tho 
University of Leipsig. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by GEORGE MAC GOWAN, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and 
Hon. l.non of Canterbury; and the Rev, W. W. WILL IAMS. M.A., Fellow of So. AnguHino’s College. 

8vo, 8s. net. 

THE STRUCTURE of MAN an INDEX to his PAST HISTORY. 

n ■ m V1K P E . RS1M ’ Professor of the University of Freiburg in Baden. Illustrated by H. and M. 
lM^Siree^n’the'Tuxt 1 ' 11011 Edlt6d and Afroofatcd, and a Preface written, by G. B. HOWES, F.L.8. With 


JOHN MUBBIY, Almemahlk Street. 


Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A LECTURE on the STUDY of HISTORY. Delivered at Cam- 

bridge June 11, 1895, by LORD ACTON, LL.D., D.O.L., Regius Professor of Modem History. 

Super-royal 8vo, 17s. net. 

THE GOLD MINES of the RAND. Being a Description of the 

J' ritW of r * ra ?n’ Soo , th African Republio. By FREDERICK H. HATCH and J. A. 
CHALMERS. With Maps, Plans, Illustrations, and some Prefatory Remarks by JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 

EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 

Globe 8vo, 6s. 

THE BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGE3. By the late 

R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. First Series. By Matthew Arnold. 

Globe 8vo, 6s. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of SEAWEEDS. By 

GEORGE MURRAY, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of the Department of Botany, British Museum. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 88 other Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE and OBSERVATIONS 

on NATURE. By GILBERT WHITE. With tho Text and new Letters of the Bnckland Edition, and Intro, 
dnotiott by JOHN BURROUGHS. Illustrated by CliVtox JohUsov. Iu 2 vols. 

Royal 8vo, Is. net. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By F. Ratzel. Translated from 

the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. Illustrated* Part 1. (To be completed in 30 Monthly 
Parts.) 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. ~ — 

POCKET EDITION.—Vols. III. and IV. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d* each vol. 

WESTWARD ; HO! In 2 vols. 

Vols. V. and VI. 

TWO YEARS AGO. In 2 vols. _ 

ILLUSTRATED STANDAED NOVELS.—Netb Volume. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by J. Ayton 

Symington. With an Introduction by DAVID HA&NAY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now READY, large crown Sro, nearly 800 pages, cloth, Oi., poet free. 

EE ISTOE ■'5T 

OP THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEAT8. 

WITH -A. 00TTTI3STTTA.XX03Sr TO 1801, 

By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 

THE GUARDIAN.—"It la certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent In England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form." 

TIMES.—" As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation." 

FALL MALL GAZETTE—"Readers will find here In a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—"It Is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. ... We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Mlall lor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Furnival Streit, E.O. 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prloe Ss. each, post free. 

CHRIST’S “ MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging Christ," Ac., 4c. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is onr ideal preacher .’’—Expository Timet. 

“Masterly, beautiful, Inspiring ."—Methodist Recorder. 

“ Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful Illustration."—Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful Illustration, the same exquialte use of language 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find In all Dr. Maclaren's works." 

Christian World Pulpit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

* For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orator*. 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth ."—Methodist Times . 

THE COD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

" Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on end on ta very great. The volume Is invaluable." 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unotion, and shows Intense power. ''—Methodist Recorder. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address."— Independent. 


London : ALEXANDER i SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1SU. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per GENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance*, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoonragement of Thrift the Bank receives umallsamson 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

TOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

TheBIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free | 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | 


EPPS’S 
COCOAI NE 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 

(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up lieans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—" Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has tho consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting tho 
system. 

Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., 
Homoaopathlo Chemists, London. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SWORD8MAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terrias and Mias Mill ward ; 
Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Cranford, 
Vincent Stemroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Par¬ 
don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nicholla; Mesdamea Van© 
Feathers ton, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. __ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 0, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willis Searle, J. L. Mackay, 
N. Pent land, St. John Hamnnd, W. H. Taylor, G. Spencer, 
McKenzie, and Wm. F. Hawtrey; Misses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs. H. Leigh. At 8.15, 
THE POSTSCRIPT. _ 


COURT THEATRE. 

At 8.46, VANITY FAIR, a Caricature in Three Acte, by 
G. W. Godfrey, Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Messrs. 
Charles Sngden, William Wyes, Nye Chart, Charles Fawcett, 
A. Vane-Tempest, Howard Sturge. W. Cheesman, F. Mac- 
don ell, H. N. Key, J- H. Batson, Misses Granville, Helena 
D’Acre, Nancy Noel, Frances Dillon, Lucy Bertram, Ac. 
Preceded , at 8, by A N EAR SHAVE._ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, ALL ABROAD. Messrs. 
Charles Stevens, H. de Lange, C. P. Little, John Coates, 
L. Rae, G. Carroll, C. Frere, R. Lister, and Horace Mills; 
Miss Kate Cutler, Miss M. Thorne, Miss P. Amelia, and Miss 
Ada Reeve *___ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdamea Marie Tempest, Lydia Thompson, Hope, Pounds, 
St. Cyr, Hamer, Foote. Cadis, Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flop, 
Collette, Fairfax, Neila, and Lottie Lind ; Messrs. Hayden 
Coffin, Eric Lewis, D’Orsey, Farkoa, Wright, Sootar, Por- 
teons, Ellison, Mor dy, a nd W. Bla keley ._ 

DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama. CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Giddons, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, 
S. Howard, A. M elford, H. Reveill e, W. Rignold. 

DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16. HER ADVOCATE. Mr. Chas. 
Cartwright, Messrs. Oswald Yorke, Holmes Gore, J. H. 
Barnes, C. W. Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Fred Volpe, Lyston 
Lyle, Willie Young, Alfred Phillips ; Mesdamea Lena Ash- 
well, Henrietta Watson, Major, and Gertrude Kingston. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Groesmith, jon., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mndie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Bllaline Terriss. _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. John Hare. Sub-Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. E. 8. Willard. 

T HIS EVE NING, at 8.30, ALABAMA._ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbnry, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutoombe Gould, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr. Canninge, Mr. 
Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd ; Mias 
Drummond, Mn. Baker, Miss Faber, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell._ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.18, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Eric Thorne, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, R. Cunningham, 
Roxborough, and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Brough¬ 
ton, Lettie Searle, Clara Jocks, Sadie Jerome, Kvu 
Ellerslie, Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftos. 
Preceded, at 7. 3 6, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. _ 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. I 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghome, 
Bromley Davenport, Cosmo, Stuart, Linda, Armstrong, 
Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Lar¬ 
kin. Kate Phillips, Irene Vanbrugh, and Violet Vanbrugh. 
At 8, HARMONY. _ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at fl, a New Comedy, 
by the Authors of “ Niobe,” entitled IN A LOCKET. 
Misses Alice de Winfcon, Annie Hill, Gladys Evelyn, Amy 
Elstob, and Julia Warden; Messrs. Scott Buist, Jas. Welch, 
Frank M. Wood, Clinton Baddoley, Harold Child, Laurence 
Cautley, and Harry Paulton. Preceded, at 8, by the 
Come dietta, A HANDSOME HUSBAND. __ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.66, THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURKS OF MISS BROWN. Mr. Fredk. Kerr, Mr. H* 
Standing, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farnuhar, Mr. R. Har* 
wood, Mr. Power, and Mr. Buckstone; Miss M. A. Victory 
Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, and Mias A. Measor, 
At b.2U, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

Hrt IReprobucers, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

Respectfully invite attention to their various processes as under. 

PHOTOGRAVURE. 


MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

library. 

J0OOK8ELLEB8, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 


gOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J^IBRABIANS. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. are the sole representatives in Great Britain and 
Ireland of HERR HANFSTANGL, of Munich, the well-known Artist in Photogravure. 
Since its introduction into this country this justly celebrated process has earned a well- 
merited suooess, and is now patronised by the leading London Art Publishing Houses. 
A large collection of important plates always on view. Prices on application. 


PROCESS BLOCKS. 

ME88R8. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best processes in the 
market. They are adapted to the purpose of ordinary Book Illustrations, and will be 
found to meet the requirements of Antiquarians, Arch ecologists, and those engaged in 
the investigation and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. They are also 
bong largely used by Manufacturers, Engineering Firms, and others, for advertising 
purposes. 


COLLOTYPE. 

MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. have pleasure in submitting the following Price 
list for Reproductions by their 

Jmpcoveb TRapib fM)oto*flDecbanlcal process, 

FOB THB 

REPRODUCTION OP WORKS OF ART, BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 

ORIGINAL MBS., DESIGNS, LACE, MANUFACTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, MACHINERY, 
VIEWS, ARTISTIC ADVERTISEMENTS, CATALOGUES, Ac, Ac. 


Size of Paper 
determines cost. 

Price, including Proofs, in Quantities of 

If Proofs 
only are 
required. 


3,000 

1,000 

500 

! 250 




A s. d. 

£ s. a. 

£ s. d. 

I £ e. d. 

£ s. a. 

£ s. d. 

Demy0vo...8ix 5J 

7 18 0 

3 0 0 

2 3 0 

1 10 6 

13 0 

0 8 6 

tkewn 4to...l0x 7* 

0 2 6 

3 6 6 

2 8 8 

1 13 6 

16 0 

0 9 0 

Denty 4to ..11 x 8} 

10 10 o 1 

4 10 

3 0 6 

2 3 0 

1 10 0 

0 10 6 

Bojal 4to ...12x10 

12 2 6 ; 

4 10 6 

3 15 6 

2 15 0 

1 15 0 

0 18 0 

lop. 4to ...15x11 

16 10 0 ! 

6 6 6 

4 14 6 

3 4 6 

2 10 

0 15 0 

Foolscap ...17X13J 

21 0 0 

7 10 0 

5 19 6 

3 19 6 

2 12 0 

0 19 6 

0»wn .20x15 

24 0 0 i 

9 0 0 

7 10 

4 11 0 

2 18 6 

110 

Dauy.22x17 

30 0 0 | 

10 10 0 

8 5 0 

5 5 0 

3 7 0 

15 0 


The above charges inolude paper of good quality. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS GIVEN FOR SERIES OR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Revereed Negative* are preferred when pouible for reproduction Ig thie proeese. 


JgNGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

rjlHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

jyj-UDEE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
3Q TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 , 
48 , 


BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON: 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER contains the Opening 
Chapters of a NEW 8ERIAL 
STORY by Miss DOUQALL, en¬ 
titled " The MA DONNA of a DAY," 
now ready, price One Shilling. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
ANO BOOKSELLERS. 


MISS BROUGHTON'S NEW NOVEL. 

SCYLLA or 

CHARYBDIS? 

IS NOW READY. 

In one vol, crown 8vo, 6 b. 

HOW READY. 

NOT COUNTING THE COST 

•By “ TASMA,” 

Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

44 The best story of 4 Taama’s ’ that has come under our 
notice .”—Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 

NOW READY. 

NORM ANSTOWE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ An earnest and carefully elaborated work of fiction.” 

Scotsman . 


NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. ByC.L. 

ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

44 The book is so clever, so full of pleasant culture, that it 
can hardly fail to be appreciated as it deserves.” 

_ Morning Post. 

NOW READY. 

ANTHONY GRAEME. Bv 

EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, Author of 44 The 
Vengeance of Medea,” &c. In one voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

*' A work of individuality and charm."—Literary World . 


TUESDAY NEXT. 

The DESIRE of the MOTH. 

By GAPED VANE. In 2 vo)b„ crown 8vo. 

Standard Works at Six Shillings. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From tho Frenoh of M. GUIZOT. Bv Sir ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Q.C. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
Sir ANDREW SCOBDE, Q.C. 1 vol., orown 8vo, with 
2 Portraits, Os. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FBLICITfc 0AM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Qneen. With 
2 Portraits. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited hy tho Rev. W. R. W. STEVENS, Dean of 
Winchester, Author of ‘‘Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
Ac. The Popular Edition, with Index and Portraits. 
1 voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 

HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DADTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition. 1 voL, crown 8vo, 0e. 

THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRE88 of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
8ir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Fourteenth Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

publishers in Ordinary to Her Majasty the Q ue e n . 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANNALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Tins- 
trated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.I. With a 
Preface by DEAN BRADLEY, and a Chapter on the 
Abbey Buildings by J. T. MICKLETHWAITE. F.S.A. 
63s. 


NOW BEADY. Price 16s. 

MEMORIES and STUDIES of WAR 

end PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

“These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald 

Forbes’s are, and will be, for many reasons memorable. 

It is a living, vivid page from tho history of our time.” 

_ Daily News. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by H. D. 

TRAILL, D.C.L. 

Vol. IV. FROM the ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the 
DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. 17s. 


THE HISTORY of “PUNCH.” By 

H. M. 8PIELMANN. With sbont 170 Illustrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, 16s.; Large-Paper 
Edition, £2 2s. net. _ 


THE THOROUGH GOOD OOOK. By 

GEORGE AUGU8TUS BALA, Author of “ Things I 
Have Seen, and People I Have Known,” 44 The Life and 
Adventures of George Augustas Bala,’* Ac. 21s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, Where 

and When to Find and Identify Them. By R. 
KEARTON. With an Introduction by Dr. BOWDLER 
SHARPE. And nearly 130 Illustrations of Nests, 
Eggs, Young, Ac., from Photographs taken in situ by 
C. Kearton. 21s. _ 


WORKS BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 

NINETEENTH THOU8AND, NOW READY. 
Price 6s. 

FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER 

of PBANOB. 

“ The stories tell of perils and perploxities overcome by 
boldness, ingenuity, and address; of court mysteries and 
intrigues unravelled by 8ully with an ingenuity worthy of 
a prince of detectives—of harum-scarum adventures on the 
part of the King or some other notable—of humorous in¬ 
cidents which Sully records with a delightfully characteristic 
unconsciousness of the ludicrous.”— Scotswtan. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 6s. 

THE STORY of FRANCIS OLUDDE. 

“ There is one book among ail these new books which 
kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That book is * Francis 
Cludde.’ ’’—Mr. Airsssw Lane, in the New Renew. 

FIFTH EDITION. 3s. 6s. 

THE MAN in BLACK. 

44 In 4 The Man in Black* Mr. Stanley Weyman has 
followed np his recent brilliant adventures in tue field of 
romance with short story which we cannot but think must 
have charmed Victor Hugo himself .”—Saturday Review . 


NEW NOVEL BY C. B. BURCIN. 
TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. By G. B. 

BDRGIN, Author of “His Lordship,” "Tho Dance at 
the Four Comers,” Ac. 6s. 


FAIRY-TALES FAR and NEAR. 

Retold by “ Q,” Author of ” Dead Man’s Hook,’’ “ The 
Splendid Spar,” Ac. Illustrated. Cloth, Ss. 60 . 


THE WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram 

MITFORD, Author of “The King’s Assegai,” “The 
Gun-Runner,” Ac. Cloth, fls. 


LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS. Is. 4d. Being tho New Volume 
or “ Cassell’s Pocket Library.” 


POPULAR HISTORY of ANIMALS 

for TOTTNO PEOPLE. By HENRY SOHERRKN, 
F.Z.8., Author of “ Ponds and Rock Pools.” With IS 
Coloured PlateB, and numerous Dlnstrations in the 
Text. Cloth, 7s. 6d. _ 


CHARLES LYELL: his Life and Work. 

By Rev. Professor T. G. BONNEY, F.R.S. 8s. 8d. 
Forms the New Volume of the 44 Century Science 
Series,” Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, F.R.S. 

A List of Cassell Company's NEW and FORTH¬ 
COMING VOLUMES will be sent post free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lmithd, 
London ; Paris and Mrlbovrnn. 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


LIFE and TIMES of ARCHBISHOP 

USSHER. 

By J. A. CARR, LL.D. With Portrait and a Plan of 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 0d. 

The most exhaustive and scholarly biography of Usaher 
that has yet appeared. It is largely compiled from original 
research, and gives a vivid account of the stirring times 
in which the great Arohbishop lived. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. 

Bv the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., 
of the Oxford House, Bethnal Green. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. [ In the press. 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET 

HOARS. 

By her 8I8TER8 and Mrs. WALTER M. HOARE. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Introduction by the 
Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6e. 

RETRAOINGS: a Personal and a 
Family Record. 

By CATHERINE JACSON. With 6 Illustrations, 
and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 

The present volume pictures, with quiet realism, the 
history of an English country family, closely connected 
with the great Sir Robert Peel, tracing its career from the 
early days of the century down to the present time. The 
faithfalness of the drawing renders this a valuable repre¬ 
sentation of a phase of English life which in the rust of 
modem existence is rapidly passing away. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES on 

TEMPERANCE SUBJECTS. 

By the Rev. HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, 
sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Chairman of the 
C.E.T.8. 384 pp., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

The most complete and full history of the Church Tem¬ 
perance Movement yet published. 


RECOLLECTIONS of PERSONS and 

EVENTS. 

By Canon PENNINGTON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s. 

A record of Religious, Political, Literary, and Social Life 
in the earlier years of this century. Canon Pennington give*, 
from personal recollection, a graphic account of what was 
known aa 44 the Golden Age of Olapham,” when this old- 
fashioned suburb of Loudon was tne centre of a widely- 
known religious and literary coterie. 


“ The general idea of the series is excellent.”— Guardian. 

44 The scheme excites our interest.*’— Saturday Review. 

THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 

THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

AMERICA. By the Right Rev. 

LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 8.T.D., LL.D., Biahop oi 
Delaware, U.S.A. With Maps. Crown 8v6, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

l. —GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Barin* 

GOULD, M.A., Author of “ Mehalah,” “ Germany 
Put and Present,” Ac. With 2 Maps. Crown 8ro, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

IL—SPAIN. By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, 

M.A., Prebendary of Linooln. With Map. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

m. —IRELAND. By the Rev. Thomas Olden. 

M.A., Vicar of Ballyclough. With 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

(A Second Edition in the press.) 

IV- THE NETHERLANDS. By the Rev. 

P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. With 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

V.-SOOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H.M. 

LUCKOCK, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. With 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

VL—ITALY. By the Rev. A. R. Pennington, 

M.A., Canon of Lincoln. With 2 Maps. Crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

vn— FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers 

SMITH, D.D., Cenonof 8t. Patrick'., Dublin. With 
2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


GARDNER, DARTON & 00., Patbbhostm 
Buildings, London. 
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No. 1222, Now Soritt. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
mesmoript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$e., may he addressed to the Publishxs, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Book of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic. 
Being Translations made by Bishop 
Phillips in 1610, and by the Manx 
clergy in 1765. Edited by A. W. Moore, 
assisted by John Bh^s. In 2 vole. 
(Douglas: For the Manx Society.) 
These two volumes form a contribution of 
the utmost importance to the philological 
study of the Manx form of Gaelic. The 
translation of the Book of Common Prayer 
by Bishop Phillips, which is the earliest 
written specimen of the language known to 
be extant, has hitherto remained unpub¬ 
lished. It has been preserved in a single 
M8., which was probably written in tne 
transistor’s lifetime, but which is certainly 
not an autograph, and not remarkably 
accurate. Mr. Moore’s endeavour has been 
to reproduce the text of the MS. with abso¬ 
lute fidelity, the errors of the transcriber 
bring indicated either in footnotes or in an 
appendix. The translation of 1765 (or, 
rather, if I correctly understand Mr. Moore’s 
statement, the slightly modernised version 
of it printed in 1842) is given in parallel 
columns with the older translation; and the 
spades, gospels, and collects are accom¬ 
panied by a reprint of the corresponding 
portions of the English Prayer-book of 
1604, from which they were translated. 

Prof. Bh^s, from whom Mr. Moore 
acknowledges material help in the correction 
of the text, has contributed an article on 
Manx phonology which occupies 180 pages. 
The preface to this article, in which the 
author gives an account of the history of 
his own study of the language, is really 
delightful reading. The islanders, as is 
util known, are by no means commu¬ 
nicative to strangers with regard to either 
their native language or their super¬ 
stitions. Prof. Bhys’s ingenuity and 
perseverance, however, enabled him to 
overcome thin difficulty in a wonderful 
degree. During his visits to the island, 
amounting altogether to about three months, 
he was able to spend the greater part of 
almost every day in conversation in Manx, 
and to become acquainted with the pro¬ 
nunciation of every parish and of most of 
the villages, betides amassing the remark¬ 
able body of information about Manx folk¬ 
lore which he published some few years 
ago. The manner in which he prosecuted 
hu linguistic studies is thus described: 

“After enjoying an early breakfast, and fixing 
no time for say other meal, I would set out for 
the house of some one who could read for me, 
and the reading took about an hour, without 
reckoning the time spent in conversation in 
Manx and the discussion of the many questions 


which I had to ask. . . . But on the way, 
whether coming or going, I talked to every¬ 
body who had leisure to talk to me, and in the 
Isle of Man somehow a great many people 
have leisure. For you seldom find anybody 
there working against time or imperilling his 
heart by rushing to catch an express train. 
. . . For my purpose, however, I consider 
that the shoemakers were the most helpful 
class of men: they were also unaccountably 
numerous in some of the villages. I found 
them always kindly and willing to talk, though 
nobody ever seemed to pay them for anything; 
and I may say that I have spent hours at a 
stretch patching Manx dialogues under the 
direction of shoemakers. . . . When I met 
people in the roads and lanes in places where I 
was unknown, I used to ask them questions in 
Manx. They would invariably answer in 
English; for Manxmen, when addressed by a 
stranger in Manx, regard him as taking liber¬ 
ties with them, and feel altogether differently 
from my own countrymen, who usually dote on 
any stranger who learns a few words of Welsh. 
When the answer in English came, I used to 
shake my head and say in Manx that I was a 
Welshman. Thereupon I had an opportunity 
sometimes of trying my chances in a Manx 
dialogue, and I made some progress. At any 
rate, I gathered as much from the compliment, 
left-handed though it was, which the women 
sometimes bestowed on my performance, by 
exclaiming that they had never before known 
that Welsh was so like Manx.” 

The evenings were devoted to working out, 
with, the aid of dictionary and grammar, the 
analysis of the phrases learnt during the day. 

The essay which embodies the results, so far 
as they relate to phonology, of this pains¬ 
taking course of study may be said to lay a 
solid foundation for the scientific treatment 
of Manx philology. Prof. Bhfs discusses 
in succession the varieties of consonant and 
vowel sounds observed by him in the living 
language, comparing them with their repre¬ 
sentation in the modern spelling and that 
used by Phillips, and with their etymological 
equivalents in Irish and Scotch Gaelic. He 
modestly disclaims any pretension to be a 
scientific phonetician, and it must be 
admitted that some of his remarks are 
diffi cult to follow—for instance, when he 
exemplifies the sound of dose long e by the 
French die and prh, and that of dose long o 
by the Frendi mode. Nevertheless, tne 
essay shows a great deal of keen and careful 
observation; and if some of his statements 
on phonetic details need a certain latitute of 
interpretation, this does not greatly detract 
from their philologioal value. 

Prof. Bh^s’s condusion with regard to the 
origin of the Manx system of orthography 
is somewhat unexpected. He sees reason 
definitely to reject the view, that it is an 
attempt to render the Manx pronunciation 
of tne eighteenth century by symbols 
taken from contemporary English spelling, 
and he considers that the pronunciation 
to which it corresponds is that of a period 
anterior even to the date of Phillips’s 
Prayer-book. If I correctly understand 
him, he thinks that Manx was more or 
less a written language from a very early 
period; and that the phonetic basis of its 
orthography was originally derived from 
Irish, but gradually modified by influences 
from Northern English. The spelling used 
by Phillips, whioh has for example i instead 
of the modern ee, and u for the modern 


oo, was complained of by contemporaries 
as unintelligible. Prof. Bh^s does not 
think that Phillips invented this spelling, 
but rather that he adopted the archaic 
orthography found by him in the archives 
of Bishop’s Court in preference to the more 
anglicised system which had already become 
current. The curious accentual and dia¬ 
critical marks which Mr. Moore has repro¬ 
duced from the MS. seem to be intended 
to supply the phonetic defeots of a spelling 
that was in part traditional. 

As Phillips was not a native M anxman , 
but a Welshman, the question naturally 
arises how far his version may be taken 
as a correct representation of the language 
as spoken in his time. Mr. Moore and 
Prof. Bh£a both think that the Manx is 
probably very good, as several nativs 
speakers of the language have pronounced 
it to be quite intelligible when read to 
them. Perhaps this is not altogether con¬ 
clusive, as most people are content with 
a somewhat limited degree of intelligibility 
in liturgical compositions. One of Prof. 
Bhys’s friends said that he preferred the 
older version to the modern one, “ as it was 
the Manx which his father used to speak.” 
Considering that the modern version is 
more than a century old, one can hardly 
attach muoh importance to this expression 
of opinion. It may be suspected that what 
the speaker admired in the older translation 
was a certain archaism of style which he 
felt to be appropriate in a sacred book; 
and it is quite possible that from this point 
of view a moderate infusion of foreign 
idiom (not recognised as such) may have 
appeared rather a merit than a fault. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that 
Bishop Phillips’s contemporaries are not 
recorded to have found fault with the lan- 

S ot the translation, but only with its 

ig. 

‘With regard to the position of Manx 
among the Gaelic languages, Prof. Bhjta 
finds, as might have been expected, that Iris 
Manx informants understand Ulster Irish 
better then Scotch Gaelic, but Sootch Gaelic 
better than the Irish of remoter district]. 
The absence of any scientific grammar ot 
spoken Irish or Sootch Gaelic renders it 
impossible to make definite comparisons; 
but if the modem literary forms of the 
languages are considered, Manx is found to 
agree with Scotch in several analogical 
simplifications of the flexional system. The 
question whether Manx is to be considered 
a “dialect” or a “language” is answered 
by Prof. Bh^s in favour of the latter view. 
Certainly if the Gaelic of Sootland is to be 
regarded as a separate language from Irish, 
it is difficult to deny the claim of Manx to 
co-ordinate rank. The question, however, 
is merely one of nomenclature, as the dis¬ 
tinction between a “language” and a 
“dialect” does not admit of being scien¬ 
tifically defined. It would be of great 
interest to know whether Manx preserves 
any features of primitive Gaelio which 
the sister dialects have lost. Prof. Bh^s 
points to the occurrence of qu in a few 
words where Irish and Scotch Gaelio 
have o; but is it quite certain that this 
is a case ot survival? Unlees there is 
strong'evidenoe to the oontrary, it would 
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seem more likely that Manx qu is a re¬ 
development, due to the following vowel 
having become a rising diphthong. The 
modern French quoi begins phonetically 
with hw, like its antecedent form in Latin, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the initial has been inherited unchanged. 

Henry Bradley. 


The Greater Viotorian Poet *. By Hugh 
Walker. (Sonnenschein.) 

In turning out a drawer the other day I 
came upon the interesting prospectus of a 
certain debating society for young ladies. 
High upon the list of the twenty or thirty 
subjects that these indefatigable merchants 
of light proposed to investigate in the 
oourse of their session was the question, 

“ Who are the three greatest poets of the 
Victorian era ? ” lam afraid that the time 
of that high argument is past: else I should 
have the greatest satisfaction in recommend¬ 
ing this earnest volume as a text-book for the 
disputants. Perhaps it is “ no very cynical 
asperity ” to suppose that it was somewhat 
suoh an audience that Mr. Walker had 
in view when he undertook to expound the 
teaohing of Tennyson, Arnold, and Brown¬ 
ing. As a serious contribution to the 
literature of criticism in Eoglish, his book is 
not of great moment. There is more true 
insight, more illuminative critioum, for 
instance, in the dozen pages that Mr. 
Henley has devoted to Tennyson and Arnold 
in his delightful little volume of Views 
and Review», than in the three hundred 
pages of Mr. Walker. But, for all that, 
one need not doubt that the present volume 
will carry information into many remote 
parts of the country, where the language of 
Mr. Henley or Sainte-Beuve is not under- 
standed of the people. Cynics sometimes 
affect to wonder whether the hardy Durham 
pitman or the amiable Welsh schoolmistress 
is greatly benefited by a wrestle with 
“ Pachiarotto ” or “ Obermann ” or “ Vast¬ 
ness.” Suoh a suggestion is obviously 
reprehensible in these days of Demo¬ 
cracy and Board Schools. But it is quite 
permissible to say to the devotee of 
University Extension and Browning So¬ 
cieties, “ Understandest thou what thou 
readest?” and Mr. Walker has written 
the very book that will serve the purpose 
of those who are constitutionally willing to 
be truthful, and yet ashamed to answer 
“ No.” It is hardly necessary to add that 
his method consists in giving a detailed and 
chronological account, with a running com¬ 
mentary, of what each of the three poets in 
question has written; that his criticism is 
based rather more on ethical than on literary 
grounds; and that he winds up with a 
learned and serious discourse on “the 
influence of science,” on “the social and 
political aspects of the poets,” and on 
“faith and doubt,” which ought to “ make 
the joy” of each Mutual Improvement 
Society, and every young minister with a 
turn for lecturing, in the land. 

From this point of view, it is clear that 
the “greater Victorian poets” can only be 
Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold. 
Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. William 


Morris are obviously out of court as soon as 
the poet is defined as the Teacher; and it is 
only due to Mr. Walker to say that he has 
sternly resisted the poetic claims of the 
author of “The Epic of Hades.” Nor, 
indeed, will the purely literary critic fiod 
much to grumble at in this decision. If, 
however, as Mr. Walker somewhere suggests, 
“a poet is to be judged by what he has 
done best,” the question becomes a trifle 
more complicated. It would be rash to 
assert that “ The Sea-Limits,” the “ Hymn 
to Proserpine,” two or three “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” the first edition of Fitz¬ 
gerald’s “ Omar,” certain stanzas from 
“ Modern Love,” or Oloogh’s last poem— 
to name but the first examples that 
occur to one’s memory—have been sur¬ 
passed in sheer poetic quality by any¬ 
thing that the last half-century has to 
show. But though one perfect lyric may 
ensure immortality for its writer, and earn 
him a plaoe “where Orpheus and where 
Homer aTe,” it is rightly held that con¬ 
tinuous achievement also counts for much 
in estimating the place of a poet among 
his fellows. And, everything being con¬ 
sidered, it seems safe to hazard the prophecy 
that future ages will, on the whole, coincide 
in Mr. Walker’s verdict that Tennyson, 
Browning, and Arnold are our chief 
Victorian masters. When one inquires 
what their relative positions in the poetic 
pantheon of the future will be, the question 
is less easy to answer. Mr. Walker, being 
wise in his generation, has scarcely attempted 
to deal with it. What he has done may be 
best expressed in his own words, which will 
also afford a fair speoimen of his style. 
After explaining that a chronological 
analysis will occupy the first and longer 
part of his book, he continues: 

“ In the concluding chapters I propose to lay 
special emphasis on the relation of the poets to 
the spirit and thought of the time. It is only 
thus, by careful reference first to their own 
development, and secondly to the time in 
which they lived, that I can hope to under¬ 
stand them. The world is greater than its 
greatest man. It reflects from a thousand 
angles a thousand rays back upon him, and in 
their light enables the ordinary observer, with 
patienoe and industry, to oomprehend much 
that would otherwise baffle him. .. . My object 
is ... to use the general results of politios, 
philosophy, religion, and science, as dues to 
the underlying thought of the poets, or as 
points of view from which to regain them.” 

This extract indicates at once Mr. Walker’s 
excellence and his defects. For one thing, 
his language is not always so correct as 
might reasonably be expected of a pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature. Thus, one 
might suggest that a result which is a 
“ due ” can hardly, outside Alice’s Wonder¬ 
land, also be a “point of view.” This 
confusion of metaphor occurs again and 
again. Thus, in the very first page of the 
book we have the amazing spectade of a 
“movement” which bears the “conspicu¬ 
ous impress ” of a “ connexion.” This 
appears to be the University Extension 
analogue of the famous Irish rat that was 
floating in the air and nipped in the bud: 
as some one has said, such an image could 
only be realised by an organ-grinder’s 


monkey that has been sitting too long upon 
its chain. So, again, one might observe 
that a ray is usually reflected from a surface, 
not from an angle. B ut this sort of criticism 
is ungracious. 

It is of greater importance to notice 
that in this account of his method Mr. 
Walker does not seem to remember that 
poetry is something more than a statement 
of facts and ideas. Of purely litersiy 
criticism there is a dearth in his oonsoientioas 
book. What there is, sometimes reminds 
one of the remarks which Macaulay used to 
find scribbled in those drculating library 
novels of which he was so extravagantly 
fond. The fact seems to be that Mr. 
Walker has adopted Arnold’s excellent 
theory, that “the noble and profound 
application of ideas to life is the most 
essential part of poetic greatness ”; but 
he has forgotten that this is not the 
whole of the matter. He has ignored 
the side indicated by Coleridge’s luminous 
definition of poetry as “ the best words 
in the best order." One would gladly 
spare a few pages of comments upon 
Browning’s optimism, Arnold’s attitude to 
religion, or Tennyson’s adoption of evolu¬ 
tionary theories, for something more about 
the literary art of each. There is very little 
of this in Mr. Walker’s volume, which 
thereby seems to aim at playing Hamlet 
without the Prince. Probably its author 
would reply that he has given his attention 
to what he considers the most important 
things; and then the question beoomes one 
of those matters of opinion as to which it is 
proverbially unwise to argue. But has he 
not gone a little towards the position of the 
Senior Wrangler who asked, “What does 
it prove ? ” in regard to “Paradise Lost’’? 
On the other hand, there are indications 
that he is a safer critic of matter than of 
manner. His standard of literary art, for 
example, does not allow him to recognise 
the merits of “ Holy Cross Day,” with its 
brilliant contrast between the chatter of the 
teased Jew and the noble eloquence of 
Babbi Ben Ezra, or of “ Ghilde Boland,” 
which Mr. Huxley used to quote as an in¬ 
stance that “ only the great masters of the 
art are capable of divining, or think it 
worth while to enter into, the feelings of 
retrospective age.” Mr. Walker fiads this 
poem a “ repellent enigma,” nor can he see 
the merit of Tennyson’s fine oxymoron: 

“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

One is reminded of the dictionary defi¬ 
nition of that trope as “ a saying which 
at first sight appears foolish.” But a 
professional critic is expected to look 
twice. 

When these qualifications have been made, 
one can have no hesitation in praising Mr. 
Walker’s book as, up to its lights, a sound 
and conscientious piece of work, which ought 
to give those who are too lazy or too dull to 
read for themselves a fair working know¬ 
ledge of the three great poets with whom it 
deals. It is just possible that other persons 
may find it what Carlyle called “a very 
superfluous book.” 

W. E. GUrbktt Fishkb. 
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Tandy Yoon in Khavuio Country, and 

Pioneering among tho Batauana of Lako 

Ngami, Told in the Letters of the Lev. 

J. B. Hepburn. Edited by 0. H. Lyall. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

hr considering the extraordinary influence 
that Khama has exercised over his people, 
we must be careful not to allow enthusiasm 
to blind our eyes to the fact that African 
tribes, especially those which belong to the 
great Bantu family, are extremely amenable 
to their chiefs: that is to say, when once a 
chief has been fonnallyacknowledged by the 
induanas, the people are ready to obey him 
and to follow him wherever he goes. Of 
coarse a general statement of this sort is 
open to objections in detail; arid obviously 
it is the weak chief, and not the strong one, 
vho is likely to supply the exception. The 
fact remains, however, that the African has 
a wholesome regard for authority: what 
the powers above him tell him to do, that 
he does. "When Khama became a Christian, 
it was more or less in the nature of things 
that the Bamangwato should follow his lead. 
Cetewayo and his predecessors were warriors, 
and the Zulu became a nation of warriors. 
So with Moselikatse and Lobengula. The 
Matabele proper were warriors to a man 
while the power of their chiefs endured. 
Bat, so soon as it was broken, what happened P 
After Ulundi, the Zulus, acknowledging 
themselves a defeated people, and their 
king a prisoner, considered that from that 
moment they had become the subjects of 
the Queen. It is true that a succession of 
weak actions, culminating in the restoration 
of Cetewayo, shook the Zulus’ belief in us. 
They could not be loyal to the Great White 
Mother when, as it seemed to them, she 
neither made her power felt nor supported 
her officers. They could not understand a 
ijstem of government which had no settled 
policy for more than a few months together. 
8o that the Zulus to-day are looking for the 
return of Diniznlu. The Matabele, on the 
contrary, convinced that they have beoome 
(abject to a power which means to rule, 
have accepted as a matter of course the new 
order. Already at Buluwayo a fine body 
of native police has been recruited and 
drilled, and everywhere the Matabele show 
that they are as ready to serve Mr. Cecil 
Bhodes as they were to serve their own 
king. 

8o much by way of explanation of the 
remarkable phenomenon we have witnessed 
recently in Bechuan aland. The Baman¬ 
gwato, although not a warlike race, were 
formerly sunk in the grossest superstition 
and given over to all manner of savage 
practices. Now all this has been changed. 
First Livingstone and Moffat, then the 
Lutheran missionaries, and later earnest 
men of the Wesleyan, Congregational, and 
Episcopal Churches, have worked in Bech- 
nanaland; but it was a Lutheran missionary, 
coming to Shoehong about half a century 
ago, who prepared the way for the wonder¬ 
ful work that Khama has accomplished. 
He succeeded in influencing Sekhome to 
allow him to teach his sons, so that Khama 
and Khamane were both brought up in the 
Christian faith. When Khama was still 
a young man, his father’s kingdom was 


constantly raided by the Matabele. The 
old ohief always resorted to the witch 
dootors in his trouble; but Khama told 
him that he knew a more excellent way. 
Sekhome, though incredulous, permitted 
his son to take two hundred men and go 
in pursuit of the Matabele. Khama’s 
achievements on that occasion won for him 
the respect of Moselikatse, while the 
Bamangwato welcomed him back to 
Shoshong with enthusiasm, and declared 
that his God should henceforth be their God. 
But Khama’s troubles had only begun. He 
openly renounced polygamy, witchcraft, the 
“ Bogura,” a festival of a revolting nature, 
and generally broke with the traditions of his 
forefathers. Sekhome, conservative to the 
backbone, expostulated and raved, finally 
announcing ms intention to strike Khama 
out of the succession. He next ordered 
Khama to take a second wife, which he 
resolutely refused to do. He then resorted 
to the usual practice among the rulers of 
rimitive p eop les—he tried to murder him 
y stealth. We need not follow this struggle 
between father and son step by step. 
Sekhome finally called in Maoheng, who 
had some pretensions to the succession, and 
offered to abdioate in his favour if he would 
aid him to be rid of Khama. But Maoheng, 
by no means an ideal character, refused 
to murder Khama, though he usurped 
the chieftainship. Khama then expelled 
Macheng and re-instated his father. At 
last Sekhome died, and Khama reigned in 
his stead. His brother Khamane disputed 
the inheritance with him, and by all the laws 
of warfare had forfeited his life; but it 
was spared. 

Khama is no surface Christian: the tenets 
of the faith he professes have taken firm 
hold of him. In every juncture of his life 
he has acted strictly in accordance with the 
teaohing of his Master. And this is the key¬ 
note of his life. Complete submission of his 
will, his seeming interests, the subordination 
of the most elementary dictates of statecraft, 
to this one absolute allegianoe. His conduct 

3 lies evidence, which no juggling can 
e, of the power of the faith which has 
been his guiding principle. 

Of Mr. Hepburn’s letters little need be 
said. They are written by an enthusiast, 
and breathe throughout an intensely 
religious feeling. It is possible that their 
tone may be irritating to some readers to 
whom religious belief of the emotional kind 
does not appeal. But it is only such men 
as Mr. Hepburn who can accomplish any¬ 
thing in dealing with African raoes. He 
cites instance after instance of Khama’s 
oodness and chivalry. He tells us that 
e neither drinks, smokes, nor uses snuff, 
and that his morality is of the highest 
order. The efforts Khama has made to 
keep the liquor fiend out of his dominions 
are heroic; and, as all the world knows, his 
visit to this country has for one of its 
principal objects the exaction of a guarantee 
that, when the Chartered Company assumes 
control over Northern Bechuanaland, alcohol 
shall not be allowed in the oountry. Mr. 
Hepburn’s letters should move the least 
impressionable to sympathise with Khama 
and to wish him success. But alas ! alcohol, 
like water, will find its own level. We are 


bound in honour to pro toot the natives 
against themselves. But no power on earth 
will be strong enough to prevent them 
drinking if they are bent on it. Already 
Khama has been compelled to set aside a 
large district in the Macloutsie oountry for 
his brother Baditladi and his tribe, and to 
allow them to brew beer there. So that, 
quite apart from the pernicious example 
of Englishmen, it would seem that the 
Bechuanas have determined that they will 
be teetotallers no longer. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


An Itlo in tho Wator. By Katharine Tynan 

(Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). (A. & 0. Blaok.) 

Mrs. Hinkson cannot write prose; and her 
case is one so unoommon with those of her 
country that it is perhaps no wonder that 
she herself refuses to admit it. The list of 
excellent prose-writers produced by Ireland 
is a long one; the list of excellent poets is 
very small. To this fine minority Mrs. 
Hinkson belongs. She can sing a song; 
she cannot tell a story. She can make a 
poem, but — this cannot be toe strongly 
emphasised—she cannot write prose. In 
the attempt to do so she ceases to be an 
artist, and becomes a scribbler. Hers is a 
specimen of her scribbling. A little girl is 
under consideration: 

“Her grand playmate, the confidant and 
abettor of all her games, was a placid motherly 
cat, which had grown up with Katie. A 
good-natured workman had fetched the pretty 
brindled kitten from the city, and had made 
an offering of it at the baby’s cradle. Katie 
with almost her first words called the oat after 
him. Pussy Hogan was the brindle’s name 
to her dying day. When I hear people say 
that oats have no attachment for people, 
I always make a mental reservation in 
Pussy Hogan’s favour. No dog could have, 
shown a more faithful and moving devotion. 
Katie’s instincts in the direction of cleanliness 
led her to wash Pussy Hogan in her kittenish 
days, till she was come to an age for perform¬ 
ing her own ablutions with the requisite care. 
Many a time have I seen the child washing the 
kitten in soap-suds, and setting her to dry on 
the primrose bank, whioh was in the face of the 
southern sun; and there with admirable patienoe 
the creature would lie, paws extended, till her 
little mistress deemed she was dry enough to 
get up from her bleaching. 

“ But Pussy Hogan grew a handsome, stately, 
well-furred oat, despite her washings; audit 
was pretty to see her stalking at the child’s 
heels everywhere, with much the same re¬ 
sponsible air that a serious dog might assume. 
For all her gravity, she was not above under¬ 
standing ana enjoying those games under the 
hedgerows, when Katie set up house, and made 
banquets with broken bits of crockery, to which 
she entertained her admiring friend. Even in 
the winter the cat trotted about over snow and 
leaped roaring gullies, in attendance on her 
hardy little mistress; as in summer she followed 
her to the evening milking, where as a special 
favour Katie was permitted, with her dimpled 
fingers, to draw a few spirts of the sweet¬ 
smelling milk. 

“ They were beginning to discuss Katie’s 
schooling . . .” 

Eheu, jam oatio! Lives there the man or 
woman—nay, lives there the child—whe 
wants to know more about Katie or Posey 
Hogan? Anyone who may conceive the 
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notion that this specimen of scribbling Orillpaner uni Lope de Vega. Yon Arturo 

stands alone in the book should read, entire, Farinelli. (Berlin.) 

the sorry stuff, entitled “ The First Wife,” ~ . . , , , 

at the opening of it, or the yet sorrier staff Tms “ n ° 4 a lar 8 e T 01 ^ 0 5 ^ut, unless we 

entitled " Changing the Nurseries,” near are mistaken, ito value is more taan oom- 

the close of it. Between these two Sections Y 1 * l . ts . 8,2 ?T to aU > a * 1who 


O. H. Lewes, Calderon of the more poetic 
enthusiast Archbishop Trench. Even Grill* 
parser, while ■ greatly preferring Lope as a 
dramatist, admits that Calderon is the 
higher poet. 

No poet or dramatist perhaps ever made 
a more loving, a closer, or a more perse- 


yuo uvdo vx an* aicuwoou uuooo env ouuuvua fal_ • . . • « _ ... . wwuw vra m wuaw y muuatra utu uusuo 

of the work there is matter good, bad, „ 6 mtereat m German cntnmun on a m<nre i ov i n g i a closer, or a more perse- 
and indifferent. “The Story of Anthony Spanish poetry, and especiall y on th e Spanish vering study of another poet and dramatist 
O’Toole,” which is given in a bald prose ““7 °* our countrymen accept than aid Grillparzer of Lope. Yet he saw well 

outline, would make a stirring ballad; the j° a u < l u 1 f 8 V.° n aa 7 on £ c ? m °n Spain the danger of mere oopving, or of tranala- 
sketch called “The Unlawful Mother ” might Spanish literature which comes from ti on. The influence of Xopi in many of hi. 
be worked up to a high pitch of beauty by Germany - this little volume, with its pieoeg is unmistakable—whole passages are 
one who ooum handle prose. The unlawful history ofGermanwnters on tae Spanish transferred; yet Grillparzer ever saw the 
- - - - r —.- - - drama, shows well, and yet often uncon- -— * - r -- -- - 


mother is unashamed: “Those little pink “ r .“ na > weu, oiwm uncon- 

fingers pushed away shame and con- sciously, both the strength and «ie weak- 
tempt. The child was her world.” That ?<» of German mticiam. Our author marks 


tempt. The child was her world.” That 
is prose beautiful, and more such prose 


jreat difference, the impassable gulf, that 
ies between German ana Spanish thought. 

Ti. _xl. _ •_1_xl- - XI_ 1 . •_•_?_ 


nessoi werman cmicism. vur aurnor marts It waa only the impulse, the flrst inspiration, 
indeed a great difference between the earlier the striking, as it weri, of the sp^rk fronl 
and later German critics of 8pamsh htera- *i, a *.n. 


must find his own dialogue. There is too “ P enoa > OI 

little throughout this book to tell what “ he 8tn dies: 
said,” “ she said a fact this the more to “ He had already learned more of the Spanish 
be regretted in that Mrs. Hinkson is a con- drama than many a critic who has undertaken 
summate mistress of Anglo-Irish. Passing ^ write a big book on the Spanish Theatre.” 
over the tales “ How Mary came Home ” again : 

and “ Mauryeen,” which one reads with an “In their judgment of Spaniards Germai 
interest fraught with deep vexation, so good commonly fall into extremes.” 

_ll_•_ a . 1 1 1 • li n a .« « . * . . 


“In their judgment of Spaniards Germans 
commonly fall into extremes.” 


are they in part, and so bad in toto, one Of the later writers, he says: 


to ■tae truly remwkable fantasia . tQerman loveri 0 f the <Oosas de Elans' 
entitled A Wrestling. Hero Mrs. Sink- after about the middle of the half o ‘ 

son almost rises to what is her own lan- a fuller and more aoourate knowled 
gunge—poetry. She is equally happy in Romantic sohool possessed, did not 


awed and oppressed him, as did also Shak- 
spere. They were too far above him. Had 
he studied them, or tried to farm himaalf on 
them as he did on Lope, he felt that he 
would have beoome their slave; and Cal¬ 
deron, with all his wealth of poetry, is leas 
suited for the stage, is still more alien from 
German thought (in spite of all that the 
Romantic school might urge), than waa 


MOIUIOU SVTWB V* mo vwnae uo ueuauiy 1 -r T T . * * . . , 

after about the middle of the half oentury, with , •* j0 P e no * too above him, 

a fuller and more aoourate knowledge than the y®t ^bifl age and country were sufficiently 


K e—poetry. She is equally happy in Romantic school possessed, did not fall into the remote to enable him to avoid the danger 
reatment of the tales called “ The Sea’s extravagances and the inane enthusiasm of of direct imitation. In these comparative 
Dead ” and “ The Death-Spancel.” In fact, their predecessors.” criticisms lie the great value of the present 

if one who has set down this book heart- He shows how little the Schlegels and the work. Not that we think that Grillparzer, 
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vext at such inanities as “ Katie,” “A whole of their school really knew of Spanish, 
Solitary,” “ The Man who was Hanged,” and that even Sohaok’s great work, thoagh 

ll A T> _2!_ 1 si nim . nt.il. s a .a i • 9 .. ' _ . 0 


or even his commentator, is always right. 
Sometimes, as it appears to us, they are 


ooiuary, - xne man wao was aangea, ana that even sonaok s great work, though oomeumes, as it appears m us, iney are 
“A Prodigal Son,” “The Fields of my far the best, yet having been written before wholly mistaken; but they constantly rouse 

HhlllIVinA/1 Will fair a if nn a cairn an<1 an Ln —•> n 4—nain nlJ 1-a. a _ na frt sfimnlafinn and {n fanaafin e« innni n.. 


Childhood,” will take it up again and re- he was twenty-six yean old, leaves muoh to us to stimulating and interesting inquiry, 
read “The Death-Spancel,” “The Sea’s be desired. Even Grillparzer, who One of the great differences between 

Dead,” and “A Wrestling,” he will, the Lope’s works his lifelong study, who German end Spanish art is declared to be 
odds are, find his ill-will towards the writer sought both inspiration and consolation this : the former is symbolical, the latter is 
turn to good-will. Why—he, as well as from them, falls into the strangest errors not- This distinction is a nioe one. If 
some others of us, may ask—did not Mrs. when he oompares Lope with other Spanish Spanish art—literature is the art chiefly 
Hinkson expand these three tales to fill the dramatists. Thus, he speaks of the influ- meant—is not symbolical, at least it is fre- 
two hundred and odd pages of her volume ? enoe of Calderon on Lope, though Lope was fluently allegorical, and still more often 
Why are there here, instead of three capital fifty-eight years old before one of Calderon’s mystic. In fact, most of the best native 
stories, fifteen stories, of which twelve are dramas had been acted; and in other Spanish critics hold that no one is competent 
so trite that the writer herself wearied in ways it is plain that his knowledge of the to judge of Spanish literature who has not 
the course of telling them, in the case of early Spanish drama was of the most vague made a study of the great Spanish mystics. 
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us to stimulating and interesting inquiry. 
One of the great differences between 


speaks 


her country to the nursery rhyme: 

“ I’ll tell yon the story 
Of Jack O’Manory, 

And now my story’s begun; 
I’ll tell yon another 
Of Jack and his brother. 

And now my story’s done.” 


Vega. or a play like “ La Sibila del Oriente,” or 

There is a standing quarrel •wmg the character of Tamar in “ Los Cabellos 
admirers of Spanish literature ou the com- de Absalom ”—we never read these without 
parative merits of Calderon and Lope de being reminded of the German stories of 
Yega. Farinelli likens Calderon to Schiller, de la Motte Fouque. The externals of the 
and Lope to Goethe. Calderon, he says, is soenes and the drapery of the figures 
the poet of one’s youth, Lope of one’s man- are different, but the fundamental spirit 


The work thus compiled is dedicated to Mina hood and riper years. We should rather seems to us to be a kin . There ma. 
Barlow in the words, “ To Jane Barlow think the preference would depend on the greater vagueness in the North, a clearer, 
these unworthy presents.” It would h» predominance of theourelv poetic, and of sharper outline in the South: that is all. A 


these unworthy presents.” It would be predominance of the purely poetic, and of sharper outline in the South: that is alL A 
lovely and pleasant to cry out against this the dramatic and theatrical instinct in the truer distinction between the two peoples is 
humble dedication, but it is not possible to mind of the reader. The lover of pure that between sentiment and sentimentality. ! 
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do so; for,if the truth be spoken, the presents 
are unworthy alike of tae exquisite story¬ 
teller who is made the recipient and of the 
exquisite poet who is giver. 

Elsa D’Estebre Keeling. 


oken, tae presents poetry would always choose tae dazzl 
e exquisite story- strains of Calderon, tae richly colon 

• • - ...a a ___Lf.L 1- - XI_11_ x_ 


The German is sentimental: he likes to 
indulge in sentimentality. The Spaniard 
pictures which he continually puts before i* full of sentiment, he has almost an exoess 
our eyes, tae brilliant, almost excessive, of passionate feeling; but he abhors aenti- 
ornament of his language; but the lover mentality. The difference is seen so wall 
of tae stage, tae enthusiastic playgoer, who in the guitar-playing and singing of the 
looks chiefly to tae action, and tae present Coplas: the foreigner from tae North makes 
effect on tae boards of tae acted play, will them both sentimental, and utterly spoils 
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prefer Lope. Thus, of our English critics, mem. xt is dui lately mat we reaa m a 
Lope is the favourite of the theatre-loving Spanish periodical, as the dim a x of an 
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enumeration of all the things most excru¬ 
ciating to a Spaniard, “an Englishman 
singing a Petenera.” It is this, we believe, 
which makes the imitation of Spanish 
literary and musical art so dangerous, and 
die translation so difficult to one of Northern 
blood. 

Qrillparzer, dealing with Lope alone, will 
have it that the Spanish Theatre—especially 
the jdomedias—is devoid of morality. It is 
not so much immoral as unmoral: we are for 
a time in a sphere where morality does not 
exist, and where a fantastic and self-oontra- 
diotory oode of honour has usurped its place. 
But the Spanish Oomedia never pretended, 
as the German Theatre sometimes does, to 
be the instructor of the people in morality 
and virtue. It aims only to amuse. The 
instructive, the moral, nay the religious 
function of the Spanish Theatre is a thing 
apart from the Oomedia. It was seriously 
undertaken in title religious plays and in the 
Autos, but no one looked for it in the 
Comedia; and this fact should be always 
remembered when dealing with the ethics 
of the Spanish stage. 

Bui, perhaps the greatest surprise which 
meets the reader of the present work will be 
the repeated declaration that “ Lope ist ein 
Naturkind.” Is there not a confusion 
here? Lope, as said elsewhere, was essen¬ 
tially an improvieatore : he improvised nearly 
all his plays and his poetry. No one of 
equal poetic rank has ever excelled him in the 
eaae with which he could throw off a play, 
or indite any quantity of melodious verse in 
almost any style: sonnet, ballad, elegy, 
Satire, epistle, dialogue, epic—it was all 
the same to him. All was done with 
the same facility, and with almost equal 
dill and merit. There is nothing forced 
or laboured in his verse or in his 
drama. He understood, too, and valued, 
in fancy at least, the simplicity and 
dignity of a peasant’s life. But this is not 
equivalent to a love of'nature, to a. real 
feeling for nature, such as is implied in the 
phrase, “ ein grosser Naturfreund.” Grill- 
parzer thinks Lope more natural than Shak- 
ipere. We allow that Milton seems to us 
not to have struck quite the right note in 
his famous couplet: 

“ Or sweetest Shakspere, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 

But, if we look to the deeper truth to nature 
in Shakspere’s characters, their self-oon- 
sistancy, and the reality with which they 
impress us, and compare these with Lope’s 
characters and situations and dinoimente , 
rarely we seem in the latter to be moving 
in a conventional puppet-world, which never 
stirs our deeper feelings as nature does, 
but only touches the surface waves, which 
can be rippled by the slightest breath. 
But, if mistaken here, Qrillparzer is surely 
right in another remark, that the superiority 
of both Shakspere and of Lope, such as it 
is, oonaista greatly in this: that both had 
a practical knowledge of the stage, both 
wrote with a constant eye to, and with a 
dear perception of, stage-effect. Their plays 
were all intended primarily for the boards, 
•ad could all be acted. In this they have 
a vast advantage over all mere chamber 
dramatists or writer? for the study. 


These remarks have, perhaps, grown 
tedious, and yet I fear that I have not left 
the impression which I wished to give: 
that for those who enjoy a study in com¬ 
parative criticism, for those who would 
estimate the value of what the Germans 
have written on the Spanish Theatre, there 
will scarcely be either a greater treat or 
a better guide, so far as Lope de Vega is 
concerned, than this present volume. 

Wentworth Webster. 


HEW NOVELS. 

An Imaginative Man. By B. S. Hichens. 

(Heinemann.) 

At Heart a Rake. By Florence Marryatt. 

(Horace Oox.) 

The Great Secret. By Hume Nisbet. 

(White.) 

A Generation. By E. S. Sievier. (Downey.) 
The End of the Run. By B. Galpin and 

Austin Oliver. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 
Fanetta. By Ernest Maurice de Paris. 

(Bemington.) 

Admirers of Mr. Hiohens’s now acknow¬ 
ledged work, The Green Carnation , will be 
rather disappointed with An Imaginative 
Man. Not only will they find in it no por¬ 
traits—or caricatures—of living personages, 
but they will find very few epigrammatic 
smartnesses to gloat over. They will get 
few things better than this of Denison, the 
hero of the book: 

“ He could not bring himself to see any close 
connexion between breeding and brandy; and 
the sort of good fellowship that is baptized in 
unnecessary whisky and soda, brought up by 
hand on gin and bitters, fostered in the bar, 
and made perfect by a deliberate drunkenness, 
seemed to him unusually imbecile.” 

This is simply a bit of good sense spoiled, 
if not rendered absolutely false, by over¬ 
elaboration in the exposition. And, indeed, 
there is a sense of strain all through this 
book. Mr. Hichens is far too bent 
on beating the record—no easy task—for 
eccentricity in “ studies ” of gprbidity. He 
gives two which are just about as pre¬ 
posterous and unwholesome as they well 
oould be made. The one is Harry Denison, 
the “imaginative man” himself, who is 
really a crank in search of the ideal, and 
who beats out his brains upon the Egyptian 
Sphinx. The other is Guy Ain tree, a 
wretched, vicious lad in the last stage of 
consumption, who insists before he dies on 
seeing life—in other words, on getting 
drunk and watching lascivious dances in 
Cairo. There can be no question as to 
the ghastly power that is exhibited in every 
line of the portrait of Guy Aintree; and 
tiie night scene in Cairo may be allowed 
to be that perfect abandonment of wicked 
sensuality which is associated generally, but 
perhaps unjustly, with the Nile. The two 
women in An Imaginative Man, if not quite 
so strong as the men, seem to be more real. 
Poor Mrs. Denison, limp, harshly treated by 
her mad—or at least daft—husband, has 
many things to reoommend her: in particular, 
her altogether unreasonable, but quite 
natural, jealousy of her husband’s relations 
with Mrs. Aintree. Mrs. Aintree is a good 
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study of a woman “ playing a part,” trying 
to lengthen the life of her unworthy son by 
entering into his vices, and even pandering 
to them. An Imaginative Man has the look 
of an experiment, and not a very sucoessf ul 
one. 

In At Heart a Rake, Miss Florence Mar¬ 
ryatt endeavours to takealeaf out of the book 
of Mrs. Lynn Linton, but does not score a 
success. She has evidently no liking for the 
oompany of “ detached ” or “ emancipated ” 
women, and, as a consequenoe, fails to be at 
home among them. There is, it is true, a 
very fair amount of female smoking, drink¬ 
ing, and bad language — all marks of 
“ emancipation.” Poor Cissy Bernard 
thinks Miss Vipan a “ horrid little beast,” 
and, being in the habit of getting “blooms” 
from a stiok held by her husband," kicks over 
the traces,” or, in other words, “falls from 
the frying-pan into the fire,” or, in perhaps 
still plainer English, elopes with kind, 
pitiful Jack Austin. And then there 
is the lady cyclist who is “arrayed in a 
Norfolk jacket, knickerbockers, and stock¬ 
ings, like a young fellow going after the 
rabbits,” ana who appropriately enough 

exclaims “ D-n it! ” although she rather 

spoils the effect of her emphasis by saying 
immediately afterwards, “ I beg your pardon, 
but it does make a woman lose her tem¬ 
per.” Then there are plenty of the usual 
“ richercU little dinners.” The scandal, 
too, is very nearly up to the mark. A 
good deal of Miss Marryatt’s Lynn-Lin- 
tonism, however, is obviously artificial, 
and in plot her story hopelessly breaks 
down. Incompatibility separates Lady 
Phyllis Macnaughten, who is the fifth 
daughter of the Earl of Lisnor, of Sedgely 
Manor, in- Hampshire, from her husband 
Bonald Macnaughten, though he had some 
of the oldest and bluest blood in Scotland 
flowing in his veins. They try a little 
experiment in the way of separation; and, 
in particular, Lady Phyllis does her best 
to rub alone with swearing cyclists and 
other apparently kindred spirits of the 
Pushahead Club. But the experiment 
fails. They have a child, and at the 494th 
page that ohild brings them together; “and 
for Boy’s sake they loved each other for 
ever afterwards, without a break.” This 
is a most ridiculous fiasco, but quite worthy 
of the book. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet would seem to have 
become a man with a mission; and more’s 
the pity, for, if he would only stiok to the 
orthodox “ Bail up! ” kind of melodramatio 
business, a considerable success as a novelist 
is assured to him. There is just a chance that 
the temptation “to lift a small corner of the 
heavy veil which hangs between to-day and 
to-morrow,” and whioh gave him “ no rest, 
night nor day, until he had accomplished 
his task,” has now exhausted itself. It 
does not oonduce to good writing: at all 
events Mr. Nisbet, in his unregenerate 
bushranger days, would not have written: 

“The new humour is muoh too complete and 
sardonic for such an absolute power as poor old 
Mephistopheles. The old hell can only be 
regarded as a common-place skittle-alley to 
these gentlemen. The brimstone is not strong 
enough for their refined palates. They quaff a 
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more potent mixture, and play euchre or poker 
in a hotter plaoe han would have satisfied dear 
old Faust.” 

The “Great Secret” or “Hesperia” passages, 
which, by the way, recall certain of Mr. 
Bider Haggard’s stories, being left out of 
consideration, it is but just to Mr. Nisbet to 
say that the first half of his new book is 
quite up to his best level of sensation. The 
combat for the possession of the Rockhampton 
between the crew and the Anarchist pas¬ 
sengers, the love-making of Philip and 
Adels, the diabolism of Doctor Fernandez, 
and the cannibalism, are of the most 
approved sensational kind. Indeed, some 
of it—such as the last episode—is rather 
too strong for the ordinary stomach. Bnt 
all proves that, when Mr. Nisbet falls back 
again upon what he terms his “ later-gained 
practical materialism,” he will do as good 
work of its kind in the future as he has 
done in the past. 

Helena Maria Askew marries Herbert 
Chester without being in love with him. 
After living with Chester for a time, and 
bearing him a child, she falls in love with 
Harold Akehurst, a gallant soldier. The 
results are an elopement, for which she 
is herself mainly responsible, divoroe from 
Chester, and marriage to Akehurst. Chester 
also marries again, this time happily, while 
Akehurst dies fighting during the military 
and political agonies which ended in the 
quelling of the Indian Mutiny. About 
one-third of Mr. Sievier’s story is taken 
up with the narration of these incidents; 
the rest is devoted to the different en¬ 
tanglements in which young Akehurst and 
two young Chesters are involved. It is 
owing to a freak of heredity, no doubt, 
that the worst character in the book is a 
Chester who ought really to have been 
very good. Mr. Sievier rather spoils what 
otherwise would have been a strong story 
by little ambitious tricks of style, such as : 

“ The sun peered luminously down upon the 
house-tops, and his dazzling rays played glee¬ 
fully round the fuliginous chimney-pots in 
irideeoent gambols,” and “ Mother Moon now 
threaded her silver web on high, and lit the 
path homeward for Winifred and Herbert.” 

In the eyes of some readers, no doubt, 
the element of sport which enters into 
The End of the Run will atone for its too 
obvious defects. Otherwise, the story is 
as commonplace as could be. Vera Arch¬ 
dale, the lively wife of a squire who is 
guilty of the enormity of reading Tennyson 
aloud, very naturally wearies of her 
husband, and amuses herself by falling 
mildly in love with a Captain Hulbert. 
Archdale dies. The Captain becomes Sir 
Lancelot, and then, of course, 

“ Vera, my darling, I have waited and waited, 
it seems to me hundreds of years, for this 
moment. Tell me, little one, do you still care 
for me, and will you be my own sweet wife ? 
There is no tie now, dear, to separate us ; only 
tell me that you love me.” 

To be suie, Mis. Arohdale gets up a little 
excitement on her own account by becoming 
jealous of her husband’s attentions to a 
young Wiman who turns out to be his own 
sister, and love and the turf are mixed up 
in the persons of a goodj major. Taken 


as a whole, however, The End of the Run 
must be pronounced as the flattest even of 
sporting novels that has recently appeared. 


Fanetta is a weakish story of the hyper¬ 
orthodox kind, but not altogether uninterest¬ 
ing, as there is a fair amount of incident 
in it. There is a prologue to the story, and 
that, of course, means heredity in villainy. 
It is very lurid in its way, as beoomes the 
period of the Spanish Armada with which 
it deals; for “ each gust came bellowing and 
shrieking across the limitless expanse of the 
ocean, driving the foam-crested waves with 
fearful violence against the black and jagg 
rocks which fringed the coast.” A ship of the 
Armada is wrecked,and two escaped fanatics 
named Morse ant try to murder a gallant 
soldier, Da Vinci by name, for the sake of 
Church treasure. When in the story, there¬ 
fore, one is introduced to two men named 
M orson and Vinoey, one is quite certain 
that they are destined to become rivals and 
enemies, that Morson will be the scoundrel 
and Vincey the victim, and—otherwise, why 
should there be a prologue at all?—that 
there is treasure in the background, which 
will do a great deal of both harm and good. 
Reginald Morson is really as much of a 
villain as even a financial agent can be— 
he is a swindler and all but a murderer; 
while Vincey is a sad simpleton. They fight, 
of course, for Fanetta Baye, who is a very 
pretty girl under very strict guardianship. 
After this the plot runs on agreeably con¬ 
ventional lines. There is even produced 
tiie familiar device by which a girl is com¬ 
promised through sleeping overnight in the 
hotel that shelters her lover. All, however, 
is well that ends well, though the baby 
language, into which the story appropriately 
dissolves at the end, is rather below the 
average. William Wallaox. 


SOME BOORS ON THEOLOGY. 

Persecution and Tolerance. By the Bight Bev. 
Mandell Creighton. (Longmans.) Bishop 
Creighton’s prefaoe apologises for the “ triviality 
of this book as a contribution to the investigation 
of a large subject ”; but the reader of the five 
disoohrsea, originally delivered as the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1893-4, will not find the apology 
necessary. The leotures are trivial only in 
comparison with what Dr. Creighton might 
give us. More suggestive, more original, and 
more learned the leotuier on this scale could 
hardly be. One is indeed surprised that the 
erudite author of the History of the Papacy 
can adapt himself so admirably to his stage, 
and indicate so easily and yet so completely 
all that the most exhaustive treatise oould 
elaborate on the subject. In three ways the 
lectures are noticeable. Their spiritual eleva¬ 
tion and high moral standard we are grateful 
for. The bishop’s uncompromising exposure 
of the essential immorality of the persecuting 
spirit and its disloyalty to Christ is of the 
highest value, and, if we may say so, comes 
with special authority from a teacher holding 
Dr. Creighton’s rank. Christ’s rebuke of the 
proposal to call down fire from heaven is the 
bishop’s starting-point His thoughtful and 
detailed exposition of this incident is followed 
by a rapid and exhaustive survey of the 
teaching and practioe of the apostles with 
regard to tolerance. But, secondly, this vin¬ 
dication of the teaching of the New Testament 
is made the basis of an examination of the 


growth of the persecuting spirit in the history 
of the Church. It is contended that persecu¬ 
tion "was adopted by the Church from the 
system of the world, when the Church aooepted 
the responsibility of maintaining order in the 
community.” That the State would wish to 
run the Church into its own mould- was in¬ 
evitable. “ Was it equally inevitable, that the 
Ghuroh should eagerly consent ? ” A eisouseion 
of these points, full of interest, leads finally to 
a short consideration of the evolution of 
tolerance and our security for it at the present 
time. In so far as tolerance “ rests solely on 
a basis of empiricism,” there is little security 
for its continuance. Many of us will agree 
with Dr. Creighton that “praotioally we are 
tolerant because no harm comes of being so,” 
and endorse his analysis of this state of mind 
into mere indifferenoe. This indifftrenoe is a 
vioe, not a virtue: it "means only that our 
standard of ethioal judgment in dealing with 
secular history needs ratting.” But, thirdly, a 
great part of the charm of the leotures resides 
m the proofs and illustrations. The choice of 
them u so admirable that we are soaroaty 
aware of the restraint Dr. Creighton must have 
put upon his erudition. It is not only when 
he is adducing instances out of the oommon 
track, such as the treatises of Paramo and of 
Marsiglio of Padua, that we admire Dr. 
Creighton’s learning; it is even more oon- 
spiouous when he gives us exaotiy the best 
quotations to illustrate the inconsistencies of 
Oerson, Luther, and Sir Thomas More—quota¬ 
tions in themselves memorable as well as irre¬ 
sistibly apt to the bishop’s argument. But the 
lecturer’s power of apposite and useful quota¬ 
tion, which he never abuses, mast strike every 
reader. This inadequate summary ought to 
indicate that Dr. Creighton has written a very 
fascinating book, combining many excellences, 
of whioh the first is the rightnws and oourage 
of its ethioal teaohing. 

A Service of Angele. By the Bev. Henry 
Latham. (Cambridge: Deightcn, Bell & Co.) 
Beaders of Pastor Pcutorum will reoogniae in A 
Service of Angele the same qualities of style and 
thought which distinguished Mr. Latham's 
earlier volume. Mr. Latham, as a thinker, is 
always first hand. His ideas, frequently 
original, are always individualised and created 
afresh in their thinker's mind. To isolate and 
define the peculiarity of Mr. Latham's style 
and thought is not easy. They owe their charm, 
we are inclined to think, to the faot that Mr. 
Latham does not strain after originality or 
newness of treatment. His first aims are those 
of the schoolmaster and scholar. He must be 
dear, and he must be aoourate; and yet there 
is in him a mental independence which no 
weight of custom or authority of genius can 
overwhelm. These characteristics are almost 
essentials if a man at this date would write 
another Life of Christ, and they explain at onoe 
the suooess of Pastor Pcutorum. The interest 
of A Service of Angele is naturally slighter 
than that of a Life of Christ; but most readers 
of Mr. Latham's other books will be surprised 
to find him among the mystios, and their ouri- 
osity will be whetted by his ohoioe of subject. 
His reasons for writing, like the essay itself, 
are characteristic. The sight of “a glorious 
green lizard with golden rims to his eyes,” 
basking in the sunniest nook of the broken 
ooping of a wall, near Siena, on the first warm 
day of spring, remained with Mr. Latham, and 
beoame in ms mind a realised type of radiant 
animal happiness which, for a moment, his 
eyee had been opened to see. He is oonsdous 
how easily he might have missed this sight; 
how hardly he became aware of it; and he is 
convinced that, whether he saw it or not, it 
was meant for some spiritual intelligence to 
appreciate and enjoy. This is the “ servioe of 
angels” which the essay argues for with a 
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oonnotion kept in bounds continually by the 
author’s dread of being unreasonable or fanoi- 
hd. Most of us will fed that the oonviotion of 
such a service cannot be argued into us; but 
perhaps it may oome if we oan diaoover our 
own hsard. The sudden perception of some 
unusiud marvel or loveliness of nature brings 
with it the impression that we are not the first 
or the only spectator* of our marvd. But Mr. 
l a th a m is not oontent to acoept his own 
oonviotion without further inquiry and 
criticism. . He explains to us very carefully 
and beautifully how it arose, and then follows 
it up by an examination of all Christ’s 
ayings about angels, and a conscientious 
attempt to define accurately what a Christian’s 
belief ought to be on this mysterious but faaci- 
nsting subject. We need scarody say that, in 
fr °?? ie of Mr* Latham’s powers 

of original, sincere, and patient thoughtful- 
boss are given ample soope. To many the 
examination of the New Testament texts will 
bsthe most Interesting and valuable part of 
“• *ss*7! but it is the fusion of scholarly 
jseoaaon and caution with devotion to a 
spiritual oonviotion which constitutes the 
•pad oharm of the volume. We notioe that 
Mr. Iatham has no word to say on the subject 
of evil angels. 

Tht Temptation of Jesus. By Robert Byton. 
(Kogan Paul & Co.). Five out of fourteen 
Minions give the title to Canon Byton’s volume. 
We could have wished all fourteen to deal with 
the same subject! The five sermons on the 
Tempteu % leave us with a strong impression 
that the prea cher has much more to say on this 
™®e which he has not given himself space to 
nsboiate; and the few verses which in the 
topals record the Temptation are so crammed 
with spiritual suggestion that we desire a 
pwaoher of power and originality to squeeze 
them a* dry as he can before leaving them: 
we resent his passing on to other subjects just 
when he has thoroughly arrested our attention 
upon this first theme. Canon Eyton’s sermons 
«rs striking, because he is continually eloquent 
ana moving, and yet oontrives to keep his 
ipnngs of emotion fresh and natural, it is 
mas difficult for the preacher to be original 
»d sincere emotionally than mentally; but 
Csnou Eyton succeeds in both directions, and 
that without any strain or obvious effort. This 
* the difficult art of the preacher! He must 
bs aether dull nor fantastic! To be original at 
sny price is to be false, but not to be original at 

f* bo reject the Spirit. It rather surprises 
os that Canon Byton, in the beginning of his 
Moount of the first Temptation, should insist so 
•tangly upon Christ’s exhaustion: “ His tongue 
**• parched and blackened with the terrible 
M»t of the wilderness.” Does the Canon hold 
that the fast was miraculous or natural ? If 
Jt was miraculous, why does the miracle stop 
“’way P This is only one point upon whioh 
weshould like to ask questions. The view that 
m me last Temptation Satan offered to disappear 
tam the earth, is another. But every thought- 
nil preaoher suggests to hearers with ears to 
questions t han he can give answers to. 
These five sermons are dear and inspiring, 
itar vigour of phrase and stress of emotion 
™™y “*ff* We get in rapid succession epi- 
grams like the description of religious people, 
wfo> are “ often feeble and ineffective—the soft 
PMdmg of the universe ”; suggestive oomments 
w qusstnms of to-day, like the defence, on 
oftiie modem novel “often told with 
•“tags that lack the sense of conscientiousness 
shout them,” against “the stupid and untrue 
thmnessof the last century plays and novels ”; 

striking thoughts, such as: “ We thinV that 
a Ef* 8 a change. Time oan make no 
™*nge. That whioh has been, is.’’ We have 
taken our instances from the first five sermons; 
bnt w® °°“ld have quoted as readily from the 


nine “other sermons ’’ of the volume. Canon 
Byton never falls below his own levd. 

The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. By James 
Stalker, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. 
Stalker’s preface tell us that, ever since he wrote 
in a contracted form the life of Christ, he has 
wished “ to describe on a much more extended 
scale the closing passages of the Saviour’s 
earthly history.’’ The volume before us realises 
this aspiration. It is a “ devotional history of 
our Lord’s Passion,’’ beginning with the arrest 
in the Carden of Gethsemane, and ending with 
the burial in Joseph’s sepulohre. Readers will 
find in it the same qualities of thought and 
style whioh distinguished Imago Christi. It is 
necessarily less original in method, and more 
restricted in subject than the earlier work; but 
its spiritual elevation is higher, and its interest 
more entirely oonoentrated on one theme. 
Dr. Stalker warns readers that, although he in¬ 
tends his chapters to be devotional, Sis “has 
not on this aooount written in the declamatory 
and interrogatory style common in devotional 
books.” He complains that he finds some 
even of the most famous books on the 
Passion “ intolerably tedious, because they are 
written, so to speak, in oh’s and ah’s.” It is 
the special merit and distinction of Dr. Stalker’s 
narrative that he avoids this snare. The strong 
restraint he puts upon his own feelings, and the 
serious sense of responsibility under whioh he 
writes, find most impressive expression in his 
style. The reader who does not care for a 
“ devotional history of the Passion ” will not 
care for Dr. Stalker’s. He makes no effort to 
be original, he makes little effort to be pic¬ 
turesque ; but he is essen t ially and sincerely 
religions, and holds his reader firmly in that 
mood, from oover to oover of his book. The 
book is very evenly written. The seven chapters 
on the 8even .lords from the Cross (ohaps. 
xiv.-xx.) will be found, from the devotional 
point of view, most valuable, and the study of 
Pilate’s character and motives is the most 
original and interesting section of the book. 
Dr. Stalker resists the attempt to palliate the 
guilt of Judas. He finds the vioe of avarice, 
whioh “breaks all the oommandments,” and in 
the history of the world has been “ a passion of 
demonic strength,” a quite sufficient reason 
for his faU. But Dr. Stalker is not quite fur 
to De Quinoey and other apologists for Judas. 
He very rightly insists that we are “ not to 
think of Judas as a sinner apart and alone ’’; 
but this is exaotly what Christians have done, 
and what the apologists wish to protest against. 
Again, what does Dr. Stalker mean by saying 
that suicide “ must be pronounced the most 
contemptible act of which a human being is 
capable ” ? Was the suicide of Judas more con¬ 
temptible than the kiss ? And why must the 
self-murderer “ virtually deny the character and 
even the existence of God "P Dr. Stalker’s para¬ 
graph on this question seems to us conventional 
and unoonvincing. Chap, v., on Herod Antipas, 
is a delicate and powerful piece of analysis. 

Ronald Bayne. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
begin in November the publication of a series 
of handy volumes, designed to present in a 
popular form the local history of the counties 
of Scotland. The following have already been 
arranged for: Berwick and Haddington, by Mr. 
John Skelton; Edinburgh and Linlithgow, by 
Mr. P. Hume Brown; Roxburgh, Peebles, and 
Selkirk, by Sir George Douglas; Dumfries, 
Kircudbright, and Wigtown, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell; Ayr and Renfrew, by Mr. R. F., 
McEwen; Lanark, by Sir James Dr. Mark- | 
wide; Stirling and Dumbarton, by Mr. D. Hay I 
Fleming; Fife and Kinross, by Sheriff Mackay; * 


Forfar and Kincardine, by the Rev. Dr. John 
Woodward; Aberdeen and Banff, by Mr. Alex¬ 
ander AUardyoe; Perth and Clackmannan, by 
Mr. Scott Monoreiff Penney; Inverness, by the 
Very Rev. Dr. J. Cameron Lees; Msray and 
? at ™: ^y Sheriff Rampini; Orkney and Shet¬ 
land, by M^ J. G. Moodie Heddle. There is 
to be a large paper edition, limited to one 
hundred copies, printed on hand-made paper, 
with head-pit oes and initials introduced into 
the text,,and the maps printed in colour. 

Uniform with this.series of county histories, 
and as an introduction or companion to any 
one of the volumes, Messrs. Blackwood have 
also m preparation Prehistoric Scotland, by Dr. 
Robert Munro, with numerous illustrations 
from drawings by the author and from other 
sources. 

Mb. 8. R. Cbookett has been engaged for 
some time on a book for children, to be 
Sweetheart Travellers : a Child’s Book for 
Children, for Women, and for Men. He is 
now revising the last sheets, and Messrs. Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co. hope to have it ready 
on October 15. Mr. Gordon Browne has done 
the principal illustrations. 

Mb. Andrew Lang’s Christinas volume, to 
be published in the oourse of the present month, 
is entitled The True Red Story Book. Like 
previous volumes of the series, it will have 
numerous illustrations by Mr. Henry J. Ford. 

Thr latest addition to Messrs* 
announcements of forthcoming books is Prin¬ 
ciples of International Law, by T. J. Lawrence, 
LL.D., the reoently appointed lecturer in mari¬ 
time law at the Royal Naval College, Green¬ 
wich. Mr. Lawrence resigned this post on 
going to America in 1892, and was reappointed 
on the death of his successor in the present 
year. 

Messrs. J. Shiklls & Co., of Bury-street, 
announce the publication of a new edition of 
the Works of Edgar Allan Poe, in eight 
volumes, the first two of which will be issued 
early in October, and the whole by the begin¬ 
ning of December. Each volume will be illus¬ 
trated with three photogravures, the greater 
number of them from original drawings by Mr. 

F. C. Tilney, the remainder being reproductions 
of portraits or of scenes connected with Poe’s 
life. 

Messrs. J . Shields & Co. will also publish 
this month a reprint of The Suicide’s Grave, 
by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, which 
originally appeared anonymously in 1824, 
under the title of “ Private Memoirs and Con¬ 
fessions of a Justifled Sinner.” It will now be 
illustrated with six photogravures, alter draw¬ 
ings by Mr. R. Easton Stuart. 

Mb. Bertram Dobell, of Charing Cross¬ 
road, will issue shortly a book by Mr. Arthur 
Lynoh, entitled Human Documents. It consists 
of a series of studies of pairs of contemporary 
men and women, considered as representative 
of the complex life of the nineteenth century. 
The following is a list of Mr. Lynoh’s subjects: 
The Prince of Wales and Kaiser Wilhelm II., 
Arthur Balfour and Joseph Chamberlain, John 
Burns and Tom Mann, W. T. Stead and T. P. 
O’Connor, Zola and Rndyard Kipling, Sarah 
Bernhardt and Ada Rehan, Alexander 
and Herbert Spencer, Lord Wolaeley and Lord 
Roberts. 

As previously announced in the Academy, 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia will be re-issued in 
monthly volumes, begiisaiag on November 1. 
Sinoe the completion of the new edition in 
1893, the entire work has been reprinted, every 
article has been carefully revised, and altera¬ 
tions made wherever these seemed neoeasary, 
thus bringing it up to the present date, and 
adding the latest discoveries, statistics, and 
events, 
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Me. J. Compton Bickett, M.P., author of 
“ The Quickening of Caliban,’’ &c., has written 
a new work, entitled Christianity in Common 
Speech : Suggestions for an Evenr-day Belief, 
which will be shortly published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

A novel by a new writer will be published 
by Messrs. Oliph a it, Anderson & Perrier in 
October. The title is The Quest of a Heart, 
and the author Mr. Caldwell Stewart. 

The Tower Publishing Company will issue 
early in October Mr. Fred T. Jane’s new book, 
Blake of the “ Rattlesnake," illustrated by the 
author. 

Wit. Bertram Dobell will publish shortly 
Like Stare that Fall: a Story of Music-hall 
LUe, by Mr. Geoffrey Mortimer. 

The sixth and concluding volume of Cassell’s 
“New Technical Educator” will be issued 
during the present month. The work extends 
to upwards of 2000 pages, and contains many 
hundreds of illustrations. 

Messes. Elliot Stock announoe for 
immediate publication The Story of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah, by Mrs. Henry Hill; and 
also Dr. Mackennal’s The Seven Churches of 
Asia considered as Types of the Religious Life of 
To-day. 

Mb. John Hooo announces The Land of 
Arthur: its Heroes and Heroines, by Marie 
Trevelyan, completing a trilogy of books about 
the'history, legends, and folk-lore of Wales, by 
the same author ; Plucky Rex and The Lad from 
London, two'books for young readers ; together 
with ZAe Housewife’s Handy-Book, and Drinks 
of all Kinds, Hot and Cold, for all Seasons. 

Mb. D. B. Updike, of Boston, U.S., an¬ 
nounces a new translation of Don Quixote, by 
Mr. George Santyana, of Harvard University. 
It will be in four thin folio volumes, on hand¬ 
made paper, with twelve full-page illustrations. 

Db. Gkikie’s Life of Christ has been trans¬ 
lated into Bussian, with offioial sanotion; and 
M. Pobiedonoetzeff has caused it to be adopted 
as a reading book in all ecclesiastical middle 
schools. 

The Bev. Charles A. Salmond will issue 
shortly, through Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Perrier, For Days of Youth : a Bible Text 
and Talk for every Day of the Year. 

The new issue of the Agnostic Annual, to be 
published this week by Messrs. W. Stewart & 
Co., will contain a rejoinder, by Mr. Samuel 
Laing, to Mr. Balfour’s “The Foundations of 
Belied”; and also a paper by Mr. J. AUanson 
Pioton on “ The Man Christ Jesus: the Germ 
of the Christian Myth.” 

We have received the prospectus of a 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ausldndisches Unter- 
richtswesen, to be edited by Dr. J. Wyohgram, 
and to be published by Voigtliinder, of Leipzig. 
The annual subscription, of 10s. 6d. for four 
quarterly parts, may be paid through Mr. Th. 
Wohlleben, of Great Bussell-street. In the list 
of contributors we notice the names of Prof. 
Breed, of Cambridge; Prof. Kuno Meyer, of 
Liverpool; Prof. Georg Fiedler, of Birming¬ 
ham ; Dr. J. J. Findlay, Mr. Michael Sadler; 
and of several women connected with higher 
education. 

The Alpine Club has now entered into 
possession of its new house at 23, Saville- 
row—not far from the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Tecs annual meeting of the North Midland 
Library Association was held at the Notting¬ 
ham University College, on Thursday, October 
3, for the eleotion of officers, the reading and 
discussion of papers on library matters, and the 
pspection of some new library applianoes, 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mb. Geoboe Saintsbtjby, formerly of 
Merton College, Oxford, has been nominated 
by the Crown to the ohair of rhetorio and 
English literature in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, vaoant by the resignation of Prof. 
David Masson. We may mention that among 
Mr. Saintsbury’s contemporaries at Merton 
were the late Prof. Min to and Mr. Grant 
Allen, while Mr. Andrew Lang was elected to 
a fellowship there before he left. 

Another vaoant Sootoh ohair has been 
filled by the appointment of the Bev. Dr. 
William Leslie Davidson to be professor of logic 
and metaphysios at Aberdeen—a ohair that 
has been held sinoe Dr. Alexander Bain’s 
retirement by the late Prof. Minto and Prof. 
Adamson. 

On Tuesday, being the first day of Michael¬ 
mas term at Cambridge, Mr. Charles Smith, 
Master of Sidney Sussex, was formally 
admitted as Vice-Chancellor; and the Bev. 
A. Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s, delivered 
the usual valedictory address on laying down 
offioe, in whioh he reviewed the events of the 
last academical year. 

Full term will commence next week at 
both Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Bev. Dr. S. G. Phear has been compelled, 
by the state of his health, to resign the master¬ 
ship of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, which 
he has held since 1871. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish on Ootober 16 the Life of John Stuart 
Bladrie, written by Anna M. Stoddart. It will 
be in two volumes, with an etching after Sir 
George Beid’s portrait of the Professor and 
other illustrations. 

Db. J. P. Kuenkn, of Leyden, has been 
appointed to the new Harris chair of physics in 
University College, Dundee. The .vacancy in 
the principalship, caused by Dr. Petersen’s 
transfer to Toronto, has not yet been filled 
up; but Prof. Yule Mackay has been re¬ 
quested to perform the duties of the offioe in 
the interim. 

The new buildings of Aberdare Hall at 
Cardiff will be formally opened on Tuesday 
next by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Under the joint auspices of the Boyal 
Geographical Society and the London Society 
for University Extension, Mr. H. T. Mackinder 
will deliver a oourse of twenty lectures on “ The 
Principles of Geography, with Illustrations from 
the Atlantic and Britain,” at Gresham College, 
on Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning on October 7. 
Each leoture will be illustrated with diagrams, 
and will be followed by a class for more detailed 
study. A oourse of lectures on “ The Poetics 
and Ethics of Aristotle ” will also be delivered 
at Gresham College by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

The following courses, eaoh of ten lectures, 
are to be delivered at Toynbee Hall during the 
present term: “ English and Continental His¬ 
tory—1697 to 1782,” by Mr. 8 . B. Gardiner; 
“Wordsworth,” by the Bev. Philip Wioksteed; 
“ Life and its Functions,” by Mr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell; and “Modern Chemistry,” by Mr. 
W. Tate. 

The following lectures on English Church 
History will be delivered at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The Bishop of Peterborough will 

f ive three lectures on “ Robert Grosseteste, 
ishop of Lincoln (1235-1253),” on Fridays, 
November 8 , 15, 22, at 7.30 to 8.30 p.m.; the 
Bishop of Stepney will give six lectures on 
“ The Christianising of the English Kingdoms 
other than Kent,” on Thursdays and Tuesdays, 
November 28 and December 3, 5, 10, 12, 17, 
at 1.30 to 2 p.m. 


TRANSLATION. 

(Seneca, “ Oedipus," 980 * 3 .) 

Fat* drives us on : yield we to fists, 

No calking caree will mend our stste. 

Or change the web that fortune weaves. 
Poor mortal man, who sins and grieves, 

His oourse fore-fixed from heaves receives; 
There is the thread relentless spin 
Of every life beneath the sun. 

Their ordered path all things pursue. 

And from the old was bom the new. 

No god that is the causal chain 
That knits events might break in twain. 

No prayer avails—his raoe eaoh one 
Fore-ruled mutt run. 

G. A. H. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The present number of the Antiquary is 
above the average. The paper by the Bev. 
E. Maule Cole, on “ The Wayside Crosses on 
the Wolds of the East Biding of Yorkshire,” is 
especially noteworthy. The shafts are gone, 
but the bases remain in a mors or. less muti¬ 
lated condition. Mr. Cole surmises, and we 
think justly, that most of them are of the 
eleventh century, or even earlier. Their rude 
forms, and almost entire absence of ornament, 
indicate their high antiquity. The writer 
thinks that the destruction of our wayside 
crosses took place in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth. We do not question that the few that 
then remained were mutilated or destroyed 
during the reign of Puritanism. We have 
painful evidence that suoh was the case. The 
grand cross at Ruth well was thrown down and 
wantonly injured at the beginning of the 
troubles, ana other examples might be given; 
but we believe that by far th* greater number 
of them had suffered in the reign of Edward VI. 
and in the early years of Elizabeth. That 
wayside crosses were onoe very common objects 
is certain. They are constantly mentioned as 
boundary marks in charters and manorial 
records; and in various parts of the oountry 
their memory is still preserved by names of 
fields, suoh as White-cross, Crosham, Cross- 
croft, Cross-path, and High-cross. The paper 
is freely illustrated from photographs taken oy 
Mr. The] well, of Sledmere. The unsigned paper 
on the now destroyed church of Selmeston in 
Sussex is an interesting memorial of an old 
building that has passed away. It was pulled 
down about thirty years ago, because it was 
pronounced to be unsafe. Who made this 
statement we do not know. We have heard 
off-hand assertions of a similar kind ventured 
upon with great rashness. There were two 
interesting features in the old church which 
have been retained in its suooessot. The south 
aisle was separated from the nave by wooden 
piers, which the writer thinks were of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The other noteworthy objeot was the com¬ 
munion-table, whioh was a stout frameof wood, 
on whioh rested the old mensa or altar-slab, 
still retaining its five crosses. The author ex¬ 
presses himself as glad to be able to tell his 
readers that this curious compromise between 
the old and the new “still occupies its old 
position, and forms the altar in the present 
church.” We are informed in the “ Notes for 
the Month ” that in some of the old churches 
in the Isle of Man there are, or were a few 
years ago, the arms of the Dukes of Athole 
painted on boards, as our own royal arms were 
to be seen until they were swept away by the 
zeal of restorers. The Dukes of Athole were 
kings of Man, inheriting the monarchy from 
the Stanleys: they evidently copied the prac¬ 
tice of their Lord Paramount of En gl and in 
this form of heraldic display, as in other matters 
of graver moment. We trust that one or 
more of these pictures may be copied ere it is 
tpo late, 
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THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

KB. mmntMAira’a announcements. 

Art.—" Antonio Allegri da Correggio,” by 
Dr. Corrado Bioci, translated by MissFlorence 
Sunmonds, with about 40 full-page illustra¬ 
tion*, and over 200 other text illustra¬ 
tions; “ Rembrandt: hia Life, hia Work, and 
his lime,” by Emile Michel, translated by Mias 
Florence Simmonda, second edition, with 
additional plates; “ A Catalogue of the Museo 
del Prado at Madrid,” oomptied by E. Lawson, 
with illustrations. 

Criticism and History. —A new aeries of short 
histories of the ancient and modem literatures 
of the world, edited by Edmund Gosae. The 
following volumes will probably be the first 
to appear:—“ French literature,” by Prof. 
Edward Dowden; “ Ancient Greek Literature,” 
by Prof. Gilbert G. A. Murray; “ English 
Literature,” by the editor; “Italian Litera¬ 
ture,” by Dr. Biohard Garnett; “Modem 
Scandinavian literature,” by Dr. Georg 
Brandes; “Spanish literature,” by J. Fitz- 
Haurioe Kelly; and “Japanese literature,” 
by Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain. “William 
Shakspere: a Critical Study,” by Georg 
Brandes, translated from the Norwegian by 
William Archer, in 2 vols.; “Essays,” by 
Arthur Ciiristopher Benson, of Eton College; 
a uniform edition of the works of Edmund 
Gosm, to include—(in prose) a new edition of 
"Seventeenth Century Studies,” “Life of 
Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S.,” “Gossip in a 
Library,” “The Secret of Nardsse: a 
Bomanoe,” “ Questions at Issue,” and (in verse) 
11 In Russet and Silver,” ‘ ‘ On Viol ana Flute,” 
"Firdausi in Exile, and Other Poems,” “ King 
Erik: a Tragedy.” “Israel among the 
Nations,” translated from the French of 
Anatole Leroy Beaulieu; “ Undercurrents of 
the Seoond Empire,” by Albert D. Vandam ; 
“ A Book of Scoundrels,” by Charles Whibley; 
a Memoir Se ries, consisting of cheap editions of 
Waliszewski’s “ Bomanoe of an Empress,” and 
“ The Story of a Throne,” Masson’s “Napoleon 
and tite Fan Sex ”; and “ Gaulot’s “ A Friend 
of the Queen ”; also a cheaper edition of “The 
Gnat War of 189—,” by Bear-Admiral Colomb, 
CoL Maurice, and others. 

Literature. —“Anima Poetae,” edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge—a selection of the 
contents of the unpublished note-books of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge; an entirely new 
edition of the Poetical Works and Letters of 
Lord Byron, in 10 vols., edited by W. E. 
Henley. 

Biography .—“ The Memoirs and Correspond¬ 
ence of Ernest Henan," with a prefatory memoir 
of his sister Henrietta, and portraits; “ The 
Memoirs of Charles Gounod,” with portrait; 
“ Bobert Earl Nugent,” by Claud Nugent, with 
portraits and other illustration s. 

Philosophy. —The works of Dr. Max Nordau 
—"Paradoxes,” “Conventional Lies of our 
CmHsation ” (seoond edition) and “ Degenera¬ 
tion” (eighth edition); ' Genius and Degenera¬ 
tion,” by Dr. Hirsch. 

Drama and Poetry .—The completion of the 
uniform edition of the Plays of A. W. Pinero; 
new uniform editions of “ On Viol and Flute,” 
"Firdausi in Exile,” by Edmund Gosse; a 
•election from the poems of Coventry Patmore, 
by Alice Meynell, entitled “The Poetry of 
Pathos and Delight,” with a photogravure 
portrait from an oil painting by John Sargent. 

The Great Educators. —“Bousseau,” by 
Paul EL Hanna; “ Horace Mann,” by Nicholas 
Murray Butler; “ Thomas and Matthew 
Arnold,” by J. G. Pitch; and “ Pestalozzi; or 
the Friend and Student of Children." 

Science. —“Movement,” translated from the 
Pnobh at E. Marey by Brio Pritchard; “ The 
Bio l o gi cal Problem of To-day,” from the 
German of Prof. Osoar Hertwig, of Berlin, 


by P. Chalmers Mitohall, with a preface by the 
translator. 

Fiction. —A new novel by Hall Caine; “ The 
House Beautiful,” by Henry James, to be 
followed by a new novel by the same writer; 
“Illuminations,” by Harold Frederio; “Her¬ 
bert Vanlennert,” by C. F. Keary; “The 
Dancer in Yellow,” by W. E. Norris; “ Cor¬ 
ruption,” by Peroy White; and a new edition 
of “Mr. Bailey Martin,” by the same author; 
“ The Years that the Locust hath Eaten,” by 
Annie E. Holdsworth ; “A Self-Denying 
Ordinance,” by M. Hamilton; “Miss Grace of 
All Souls,” by Edward William Tirebuok; “ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau,” by H. G. Wells. In 
the “Pioneer Series’’—“TheDemagogue and 
Lady Phayre,” by William J. Locke. 

Translations. —“ Stories for Ninon,” by Zola; 
in the uniform edition of the novels of Ivan 
Turgenev, translated by Constance Garnett—“ A 
Sportsman's Sketches,” in 2 vols.; “Smoke, and 
Virgin Soil,” in 2 vols.; in the uniform edition 
of tiie novels of Bjornstjeme Bjomson, edited 
by Edmund Gosse—“A Happy Boy,” “The 
Basher Maiden,” “The Bridal March,” “Magn- 
hild,” “ Captain Mansana, and Other Stories ”; 
in Mr. Heinemann’s “ International Library ”— 
“ Woman’s Folly,” translated from the Italian 
of Gemma Ferniggia; Jonas Lie’s “Niobe,” 
from the Norwegian; and Jacobsen’s “Niels 
Lvhne,” from the Danish; a new edition 
of Hector Malot’s story “ En Famille,” under 
the title of “Her Own Folk,” translated by 
Lady Mary Loyd. 


MESSRS. JAMES NTSBET & GO’S. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Biblical and Devotional. —“Have Meroy upon 
Me: the Prayer of the Penitent in the Fifty- 
first Psalm explained and applied,” by the 
Bev. Andrew Murray; and new editions 
of “The Holiest of All” and “Abide in 
Christ,” bv the same author; “Biblical 
Character Sketches,” by Dean Farrar; “The 
Prodigal at Home Again,” by the Bev. F. 
Bourcullon; “ Morning Sunlight: Daily Devo¬ 
tional Beading* for one year,” by Charlotte 
Murray; “Salvation and Service,” by the 
Rev. George Everard; “ In the Footprints of 
St. Paul,” by the Bev. E. J. Hardy, with a 
map and illustrations; “The Struggles of a 
Russian Reformer,” by Jaakoff Prelooker, 
illustrated; “ The Children’s Prayer Book : 
Devotions for the use of the Young for one 
month,” by the Rev. J. Reid Howatt; 
“ Living Sacrifices,” by the Rev. W. B. Birtt, 
with introduction by the Rev. J. Ossian Davies; 
“ New Testament Hours,” voL iii., “ St. Paul: 
His Life and Epistles,” bring voL ii. of “ The 
Apostles,” by Dr. Cunningham Grikie; also 
“life of St. Paul,” in 2 vols., being vols. ii. 
and iii. of “ New Testament Hours ”; “ The 
First Chapter of Genesis Justified,” by Samuel 
J. Leresche; “ For the Work of the Ministry: 
a Manual of Homiletioal and Pastoral Theo¬ 
logy,” by Prof. Garden Blaikie, new edition, 
corrected and with enlarged appendioes ; 
“ Helps for Holy Days ”; “ The Gospel and Its 
Ministry,” by Dr. R. Anderson, new edition; 
“The Rev. George Smith, C.M.S., Missionary 
to China from 1858 to 1863,” by Emily 
Headland; new volume of the “Biblical 
Illustrator,” by the Rev. J. S. Exell, 
“ 1 Corinthians,” voL ii. 

General. —“Glimpses through Life’s Win¬ 
dow,” selections bom the writings of the 
Bev. Dr. J. R. Miller, with portrait; 
“Girls: Faults and Ideals,” a friendly talk 
with quotations from young men’s letters; 
“YoungMen: Faults and Ideals,” a friendly 
talk with quotations from girls’ letters, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Idler; “Aspiration and 
Achievement,” a book for young men, by 
F. A. Atkins; “ In a Mule Litter to the Tomb 


of Confucius,” by Alex. Armstrong, illustrated; 
“ Earnest Young Heroes,” Ion Keith Falconer, 
Hedley Vicars, Lieutenant Boldero, R.N., and 
Maokay of Uganda, by the Bev. S. F. Harris, 
with portraits; “ Some Common Insects,” by 
Emily Dibdin, illustrated; “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by John Bunyan, with 40 illustra¬ 
tions by Sir John Gilbert, B.A., new edition; 
“ Hearty Counsels from Pastor to People,” by 
the Bev. J. E. Brigg; “ In Memoriam: Bev. 
James Hamilton, D.D., F.I.S., Minister of 
Regent-square Presbyterian Church, London,” 
by Robert Naismith. 

Narrative.—" The Lady’s Manor,” by Mrs. 
Marshall, illustrated by W. Lance; "The 
Cruise of the Rover Caravan,” by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, illustrated by Charles Whymper; 
“ Katherine’s Keys,” by Sarah Doudney, 
illustrated by Charles Richardson; “The 
King’s Recruits,” adapted from the German by 
Mrs. Pereira, illustrated; “Tudor Queens and 
Frinoeases,” by Sarah Tytler, illustrated; 
“ Ship Daphne,” by the Rev. T. S. Mi l lin gton, 
illustrated; “ A Salt Water Hero,” by the Rev. 
E. A. Rand, illustrated; “ The Saga Book of 
Lunda,” by Jessie M. E. Saxby, illustrated by 
0. O. Murray; “ The Adventures of a Young 
Stowaway,” by Mrs. George Corbett, illus¬ 
trated; “St. Martin’s Summer,” by Rose 
Porter; “ Vanished Hand,” by Sxrah Doudney, 
illustrated; “Bitter and Sweet,” by Sarah 
Doudney, illustrated; “Marigold,” by Agnes 
Giberae, illustrated; “ The Days of Bruoe," 
by Grace Aguilar; “Barriers Burned Away,” 
by E. P. Roe; new volumes in the “ Pilgrim 
Series,” illustrated—"Mother’s Recompense,” 
“ Home Influence,” and “ The Days of Bruce,” 
by Grace Aguilar; “ The Vicar of Wakefirid,” 
by Oliver Goldsmith; and “ A Candle in the 
Sea,” by the Rev. E. A. Rand. 


MESSRS. BUSS, SANDS & FOSTER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Men, Cities, and Events,” by W. Beatty- 
Kingston; “The Man on the March,” by 
Martin Cobbett; “ 1500 Miles an Hour,” by 
Charles Dixon, illustrated by Captain Layard; 
“ Charterhouse, 1611-1895,” in pen and ink, 
by C. R. B. Barrett, with a preface by George 
Smythe; “ Economics,” bring the History of 
ideas in economics, by Henry Dunning Mao- 
leod; “The Cabinet and Party Politics,” by 
W. E. SnelL In the “Public Men of To¬ 
day ” Series—“ The German Emperor William 
II.,” by Charles Lowe, with portraits; “ Senor 
Oastdar,” by David Hannay; “Joseph 
Chamberlain,” by S. H. Jeyes, the editor of 
the series; “Pope Leo XIII.,” by Justin 
McCarthy; and possibly also “ lire Right Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes,” by Edward Dioey; “Signor 
Crispi,” by W. J. Stillman; and “President 
Cleveland,” by James Lowry Whittle. Also 
reprints of Lane’s translation of “The Arabian 
Nights’’(with the edition of “Aladdin” and 
“ Ali Baba” taken from another source), and 
of Stothard’s edition of “Robinson Crusoe,” 
with reproductions of the twenty plates 
separately printed and inserted in the volume. 
It is intended that they shall form the best and 
by very far the cheapest editions ever issued 
of the two works; they have both been 
re-set from new type, are printed on 
choice paper of full demy 8vo size, and are 
bound m cloth extra, gilt lettered, and will be 
published at 2s. 


MESSRS. OAY & BIRD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Timothy’s Guest,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, new edition, with over 80 text 
and full-page illustrations by Oliver Herford, 
and portrait of the author; “ Melody,” a short 
story by Laura E. Richards; “Stories of 
Norway in the Saga Days,” by Mary Howarth, 
illustrated with four drawings by F. Hamilton 
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Jackson; “ The Song of Hiawatha,” by Henry Bohjsipm^W. 
Wadsworth Longfellow, with 22 fall-page Bnrmtmm! 
illustrations by Frederick Remington, and a Dfumik. i 
frontispiece portrait; “ Poshing to the Front; 


or, Success under Difficulties,” by Orison . .. „ w ._ „ r . .... 

„4 ttpnlSmi EAssy. . Ad noram aodiomn Lmrantfenorma 


Swett Harden, illustrated with 24 portraits of ________ ■ ■ 

eminent persons; "The Village Watch-Tower,” H. ran HerwardsnT 7eU«n: Bijthoff! 4 'iLfiO. and Richard Shakspere were tenants: in one Roll 

and by Kate Douglas Wiggin; "Scandinavian j3^L U rLSf h iiL eBaBtl * toraiB r * UM ~ the name is written “Shakestaffe,” whiohmay 

Russ; or, By Way of the Baltic,” being an KcszTiC BwlimfiiTasUa Ametau n. Leipzig : Foot account for King Henry’s grant not having 
aooount of the cruise of the steam yacht _ 1 *• _ _ been discovered, as it may have been made in 

St. Sunniva to the northern capitals, May- *kat name. It seems probable that these 

June, 1895, by John AlbertManton, illustrated BimaT IE Shaksperee came from Rowenton and Wroxall, 

with maps, photographs, portraits, and sketches; __ on the borders of the_forest jof_ Arden; in 

“ Under the Guns : a Woman’s Reminisoenoes a muster roll of 28 Henry VIII. we find 

of the Civil War,” by Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, CORRESPONDENCE. Thomas and Riohard Shakspere Archers of 

with an introduction by the widow of General * Rowenton, and William and Riohard of 

Grant; " The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year bhaksfere’s genealogy. Wroxall. Presumably these Archers were 

Book,” with a new portrait at the age of eighty- Birmingham: Bept. ro, lses. descended from the soldier who did good 

four; “ThePresidentsof theUnitedStates, 1789- In the course of collecting materials for a wrvioe to King Henry VII. In 26 Henry 

' John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William genealogical history of the Griffyn family, I VIIL Richard Shakspere was Bailiff of Wroxall 

I, Daniel C. Gilman, William Walter have aooidently discovered some facts relative iot the Guild of Knowle, and three years 


Bchssidss, w. ^nmcbihcjt <u Bialuit dn sitUishes the poet’s father, John, afterwards married), 

#T*TTMHKnisaL. X. Discussion her Kikftadw ehamisohsa demised land in Snitterfield to Richard 
Djnamik. Fimnkfurt-».-M.: Btchhoid. s M. Shakspere. The Court Rolls of the College 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. °f the Blessed Mary the Virgin of Warwick 

aj, t,mi.T iijm.Liii.-L "how that John Griffyn held lands there 

A 20 Henry VIIL,and a little later Robert Arfen 


H. ran Harwoden. Letdsn: Bijthoff. 4 1C. BO. 

Kuszx, J. Da Aaaehrli rt BophoeUs enuntUtoram ralati- 
Tortnn nan. Talprla: Foak. 1M. 

Koz^F. Baalicn in Vergtis Bends. II. Leipzig: Pock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

8HAKSPEBE’8 GENEALOGY. 
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In the course of collecting materials for a 


John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William genealogical history of the Griffyn family, I 

t\ ,-_i n n: l _-arm: -or-u. P_c- •_j i . 


Phelps, Robert C. Winthrop, George Banoroft, to the pedigree of Shakspere which throw an earlier he had been assessed for land there, 
John Hay, and others, edited by John interesting light upon his origin. I have afl d in Haseley. He appears to have removed 
James Wilson, illustrated with 23 steel ascertained that Richard Shakspere (the grand- to Snitterfield, or to have died, before 1545, 
engravings and over 100 facsimiles of auto- father of the poet) married Alice, sister of tor William Shakspere is then assessed for that 
graph letters, portrait, and views in the text; Francis Griffyn of Braybrook, of the ancient Place- 

“ The Art of Taking a Wife,” by Paolo lineage of the Kings of Powis. Your readers The Knowle Guild gives valuable evidence 
Mantegazza, new edition; "The Woman- will recall the witch’s prophecy—that Banquo on this point. In 146-1 John Shakspere and 
Suffrage Movement in the United States,” by should be lesser and greater than Macbeth Aim, his wife, joined the Guild ; in the 
A. Lawyer, with 17 illustrations by the “ not so happy yet muoh happier,” for while following year, Richard of Wroxall and 
author; “The Witoh of the Juniper Walk, Maobeth himself should reign, “he should Margery, his wife, from one of whom, no 
and Other Fairy Tales,” by Mrs. Frank May, beget kings.” Fleance, the son of Banquo doubt, the soldier of Henry VII. desoends—if, 
new edition; " When Charles I. was (by the ill-fated Gwenta, daughter of Griffin, indeed, that soldier was not one of them. 

King,” by J. S. Fletcher, popular edition; King of North Wales), became the founder of Several of the Shaksperes, with their wives, 
"Famous Composers and their Works,” by the Stewarts—kings first of Scotland, and after- joined the Guild; but the only one who bad a 
twenty-six contributors — English, French, wards of England; and the unhappy Gwenta w ff® Alice living temp. Henry VIII. was 
German, and American, and profusely illus- was put to death by her angry father on Richard, who joined in the eighteenth year of 
trated, in 4 vols., containing 65 biographies account of her ill-advised love. that king, probably father of Richard of 

selected for their relative importance and Shakspere has been charged with flattery of Snitterfield, and this Alioe must have been the 
general interest; “ Polly Oliver’s Problem: King James in writing this play; but, in “a*®* of Francis Griffyn. At the time William 

a Story for Girls,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, fact, though he did not openly avow it, he was Shakspere and Alioe joined it, in 1545, there 
third edition, with eight illustrations; "Con- glorifying his own family, by introducing an were no less than three William Shaksperes living 
stantinople: the City of the Sultans,” by Clara unknown tradition and giving it a world-wide *t Wroxall, one of whom, doubtless, was the 


earlier he had been assessed for land there, 
and in Haseley. He appears to have removed 
to Snitterfield, or to have died, before 1545, 
for William Shakspere is then assessed for that 
place. 

The Knowle Guild gives valuable evidence 


“not so happy yet muoh happier,” for while following year, Richard of Wroxall and 
Maobeth himself should reign, “he should Margery, his wife, from one of whom, no 
beget kings.” Fleance, the son of Banquo do “kt, the soldier of Henry Vn. desoends—if, 
(by the ill-fated Gwenta, daughter of Griffin, indeed, that soldier was not one of them. 
King of North Wales), became the founder of Several of the Shaksperes, with their wives, 
the Stewarts—kings first of Scotland, and after- joined the Guild; but the only one who had a 
wards of England; and the unhappy Gwenta ^if® -Alice living temp. Henry VIII. was 
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that king, probably father of Richard of 
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Shakspere has been charged with flattery of Snitterfield, and this Alioe must have been the 
King James in writing this play; but, in *i*ter of Francis Griffyn. At the time William 
fact, though he did not openly avow it, he was Shakspere and Alioe joined it, in 1545, there 
glorifying his own family, by introducing an were no less than three William Shaksperes living 
unknown tradition and giving it a world-wide ®t Wroxall, one of whom, doubtless, was the 
fame. Prisor of Edward Griffyn’s will; while, ten 


Bartholomew Griffyn, the poet, was living at 
Coventry contemporaneously with Shakspere 
(his first cousin), and must have been known 
to him. 


years later, during this period (1460-1535) 
several Griffyns were members of this Guild. 

This identity is not a mere guess; it can 
be supported by a great number of collateral 


- rsssouioss - aonunarae. 


be I made this discovery when searching at circumsta nc es. Both the Griffyns and the 

_ .... Northampton for the wills of the Griffyns of Blunts were allied to the Shaksperes through 
uwaUKn. t. v«- oomjty, j f oun d only one of any value, *1*® Coombs, Reynolds, Ardens, A’Woods, and 
n it Madagascar : that of Franois Griffyn of Braybrook, dated several other families. It would take too muoh 
FhIb: Oiknduff. February 26, 37 Henry VIII, who mentions his “P a °e to enumerate them; indeed, it would 
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several horses to his cousins, "a grey ambling 
Nagg”to Edward Griffyn, afterwards Attorney- 
General of Queen Mary, who married a 


take a great portion of my book on the Griffyn. 
family properly to bring it out. 

There is one curious fact which may be worth 
mentioning. It has always been alleged that 


Neua hochwicbtige Entdsskungen auf dn zeeiten *n and about Warwickshire, and we 


daughter of Sir John Smytb, Baron of the th ® P°® 4 1411 awa y fr ° m Stratford shortly 
Exchequer, of Wootton Wawen, Warwick- after Ida forced marriage with Ann Hathaway 
shire. These Griffyns had muoh property (a lady certainly beneath him in social position. 
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Compton, 


?hese Griffyns had muoh property (a lady certainly beneath him in social position, 
about Warwickshire, and we find an< l mu °b older), because (probably in punish- 
that in nearly all the places there were ment for ttlia misalliance) his father haul 
Shaksperes also. Sir Edward Griffyn, in con- apprenticed him to a butcher; and it is wall 
junction with Sir John Spencer (ancestor of the known that one Nicolas ap Robert (a butcher’a 
earls of that name), bought property, some of soa )> who died in 1580, when only thirteen, 
it church spoils, at Warwiok, Hardwick, Fenny was, though younger, a great friend of his, and. 


Biokmarsb, where Richard was accounted a lad of ready wit. Now, three 


Griffyn, his younger son, eventually settled. 
Henry Griffyn (brother of the testator Francis) 
settled at Long Itchington, and one William 


years before this, John Shakspere, probably 
his father (possibly it was the shoemaker), 
married Margaret Roberts, who died shortly 


Shakspere (probably son of his sister Alice) a* 4 ® 1 ker marriage. In all probability she was 
proved the will of Edward Griffyn, son of the daughter of Griffyn ap Roberts, the butcher, 
Henry, in 1558. the father of Nicolas, whose real name was 

It is ourious how very little is known of the Griffyn, and who probably was cousin of John 
poet’s ancestors. We only know from the Sbakspere’s mother, Alice Griffyn of Brey- 
Petition in 1601 of John Shakspere, his father, krook. 

to the College of Arms (for which the poet is John Pym Yeatman. 

morally responsible), that he was the grandson - - 

of one who had done good service to King 

Henrv VII.. who. it is alleowd rawardal THE CASSITEREDKS. 


Henry VII,, who, it is alleged, rewarded 
him with a grant of lands in Warwickshire 
(though no grant has been discovered). It is 

„l-« T___ Al_A L*_JF.Al__ _ « 


Jesus College, Oxford: Sept-18,18SS. 

As a role, I read everything written by IS!. 


also known that his grandfather was named Salomon Reinach on any subject bearing ort 
Richard,-and that he was of Snitterfield. In 1540 Celtic questions: the suggestiveness of Iuub 
R obert Arden, of Wilmcote (whose daughter researches invariably sets me thinking. Bat, 
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wmehow, his paper on " Celtic Tin,” in the 
Babylonian and Orierital Etcord (vol. 6, pp. 
129*139), escaped me at the time. 1 had often 
intended to look it up; but I never did so till 
tiu other day, when I was asked by a friend to 
give my opinion of it. 

I may premise that it is a translation from 
the French of a communication to the Academic 
dee Inscriptions, and not a very good transla¬ 
tion either.* Thus, for instance, “ Breton ” 
hu been allowed to stand (p. 137) where the 
translator ought to have used “British” or 
“ Britannio,” as the reference is to the Cassi of 
this country. I speak from experience on this 
point, since the newspapers for years asserted 
that I was writing a history of the Bretons, 
vhen, as a matter of fact, I was only just 
trying to understand somewhat of the ways of 
the Britons of antiquity; but, in the h&nas of 
somebody who did not understand the English 
distinction between a “ Breton” and a “Briton,” 
that blossomed into a great Armorio work, of 
which I hope M. Loth may never hear. But 
let that pass. 

M. Beinach argues, convincingly as it seems 
to me, that the Cassiterides meant the Celtic 
Islands, or, as I may call them, the British 
Islei; and that tin was called Kauahtpos, from 
the country which supplied it for the markets 
of the Mediterranean, including Alexandria, 
whence tin found its way even to India. The 
8 anakrit word for tin, lcattira, is admitted to be 
of foreign origin, and the same holds true 
probably of the Arabic kaadir. In short, M. 
Beinach argues that the Greek, Sanskrit, and 
Arabie words never had any reference to the 
qualities of the metal, but only to its proven¬ 
ance. This at once lifts the question out of 
the old groove in whioh it has usually been 
punned. 

If H. Beinaoh is right in believing the 
Caasiterides to have been the Celtic Islands, 
one naturally asks whether the literature of 
the Celtio languages of the British Isles has 
anything to say in the matter. I think it has, 
and that is why I trouble you with this letter. 
It may be doubted whether there were any 
Celts here some eight or nine centuries before 
the Christian era; but to my mind that is no 
difficulty, as my mother tongue is one in whioh 
to this day we call Britain Ynyt Prydain, “the 
Maud of the Prydyn or Crnithni ”—that is to 
■y, the Island of the Piets, whom I hold to 
have been neither Celtic nor Aryan at all. 
The Greeks of antiquity applied practically 
the same term collectively to the British Isles, 
*nd called them npcrrarural Njjffoi: Ireland was 
Prettanio as well as Britain; and, except 
by wav of confusion, the adjective has nothing 
etymologically to do with “ Britannio,” derived 
hem the name of the Britanni who occupied 
mrtain portions of the larger of the two 
■lands. To return to Prydyn and Crnithni. 
The Welsh and the Irish have elicited from 
these words Prydain and Cruithne as the 
aarnes of two shadowy heroes of the epony¬ 
mous kind. In the case of Ireland, the 
legendary portion of its history shows, perhaps 
■a a rule, a predilection for heroines of this 
•me class. Thus Erin, “ Ireland,” was also a 
goddess or, at least, a great queen; and we 
have another name for Ireland of a similar 
double import in Batiba, which survives only 
in a Banff or two in Scotland. In the same 
*ay the Scottio tribes must have their Scota, 
■rose grave is said to be in Kerry, between 
Sieve Mish and the Sea, though her horse is 
•opposed to have left the marks of his hoofs on 
a rock in Argyle. 

I wish, however, to go still further back, for 
no other portion of the history of Ireland 

* k. Krina c h ’s paper was printed in L’Anthropo- 
bpe (Hay and June, 1893). and notioed in the 
Acadmt of July 23, 1892.—[Ed. Academy ] 


interests me half so much as that short account 
whioh Keating gives of Irish affairs just before 
the Flood. You will find some of it also in 
the “Book of Fenagh,” edited by Hennessey 
(Dublin, 1875), p. 15, at the opening of the 
Four Masters's “ Annals of Ireland,” and in 
the “ Book of Leinster ” : see folios 4 and 5 of 
the facsimile. But if you prefer it in respect¬ 
able Latin, you can read it in the Topographia 
Hibernica of Giraldus Gambrenris [Diet. 
III., cap. i.), where you will find that 
Giraldus, though somewhat troubled by doubt 
on account of the intervening Deluge, gets 
over the difficulty in much the same way as 
Keating. But that is a minor matter, and 
here is the substance of the story. Noah had 
a granddaughter for whom he declared that 
he should have no room in the Ark, so he 
sent her away at the head of a small fleet of 
her own, with orders to sail to the uttermost 
islands of the West. Some of the party were 
shipwrecked, so that his granddaughter landed 
with only fifty girls and three men. The place 
of that landing is called Dim no m-Barc, “ The 
Fortress of the Barks,” in Corcaguiny, in the 
county of Kerry. She met with more mis¬ 
fortunes. Ladhra, the first man to die on the 
island, did so in a short time, at a place 
called from that event Ard Ladhrann, some¬ 
where in the county of Wexford. Then 
another of the three men died: his name was 
Bioth; and tke plaoe of his death was 
accordingly named Sliabh Beatba or Bioth's 
Mountain, somewhere on the confines of 
Fermanagh and Monaghan. From the third 
man,Fintan,was called Peart Fintain, “Fintan’s 
Grave,” for he also died. It was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Lough Derg on the 
Shannon. The “ Book of Fenagh ” gives a 
touching epitome of this antediluvian’s 
latter days: “He died of female perse¬ 
cution.” Last of all the woman and her fifty 
muds died also—there were no more husbands 
to persecute. The plaoe of the former’s death 
was called C6.il Centra (“ Ceasair’s Recess ”), 
and her grave is in Corn Ceatra (“Ceasairs 
Oaim”), both on the banks of the river 
Boyle, in Connaught. Her name, you 
see, was Ceatair, genitive Centra ; and her story 
is a good instance of the role played by place- 
names in a certain kind of history. That, 
however, in no way cuts off our liberty to 
regard Ceasair as an eponym, and to treat the 
name like those of the other women, Erin and 
Banba. But Ceatair must in that case be the 
echo of a very anoient racial designation, as the 
person bearing it is made to be the first 
occupant of the oountry. Farther, an old name 
of the race in Ireland probably extended to 
the same race in the other British islands, 
especially Britain, as did that represented by 
Cruithni and Prydyn ages after the Celts made 
their first appearance here. Let ns examine 
the form of the name Ceatair a little more 
closely. The “Book of Leinster” gives the 
older spelling Cetsair, genitive Cetra. That 
means that this vocable, whioh is probably to 
be regarded as pre-Celtic and non-Aryan, has 
been treated as a noun of the t declension. So 
it might have been in early Goidelic of the 
Ogam period Cetarit, genitive Cetariat, but 
that the intervocalic sibilant postulates an 
earlier ct. It, it, or some similar combination, 
whioh leaves us free to suppose the nominative 
to have been Cestari-t and the genitive Cettari-at. 
Thus we obtain for the formation of the old raoial 
name the stem CiitArl ; and I would submit 
that the similarity between that, on the one 
hand, and the Greek «c« ralrtpos and Kauai, 
rep'.ttt, together with the Sanskrit kattlra and 
Arabic katdir, on the other, is so great 
as to lend some support to M. Reinaoh’s 
argument. 

John Rhts. 


TBS VIEW OF THE MONOTHELITE HERESY 
(625-680) WHICH WAS TAKES BY THE MONK 
WHO WROTE THE BOOK “DE BXCIDIO BRI¬ 
TANS! AE.” 

Tottenham: Baft. 10, IMS. 

“ Videbamque etlam nostro tempore ut file 
defleverat, ' solam sedisse urbem vidnam an tea 
populis plenum, gentium dominant, principem 
provinciarum, sub tribute fuisse factam ’ Id eat 
Bodesiam, ‘obscuratum aurum ooloremque op¬ 
timum mutatum ’ quod est Verbi Dei splendorem, 
’ Filios Sion ’ id est sanotae matris Eodesiae, 
‘ indites et amictos auro prlmo amplexatos fuisse 
stercora.’ ” (Cap. i., ed. Mommsen, pp. 25, 26 ) 


“ And I saw, too, in our own time, even as that 
[prophet] had bemoaned ‘ that the dty, heretofore 
filled witu people, the mistress of the Gentile*, the 
princess of provinces [that is, the Church] had 
remained lonely and widowed and had been made 
tributary’; [1 saw also] ‘the gold having been 
hidden away and the noblest ornament [namely, 
the dignity of the Incarnate Word] having been 
bartered,’ ‘ that the sons of Sion [that is, of holy 
mother Church], famous and clothed in purest gold, 
had embraoed the ordure [of heresy]’’ 


In this translation I have presumed to render 
the texts upon that principle of aooommodation 
which can never be quite absent from the 
estimation of prophecy; and I have read into 
them those ideas of the Catholio faith whioh 
we know were present in the minds of ortho¬ 
dox Latin Christians in the seventh oentury. 
The author of the book says that he saw 
“ speculum quoddam vitae nostrae in scripturis 
veteribus” (cap. i., ed. Mommsen, p. 26, 1. 8) ; 
to such a one the singular applicability of 
these passages from Lamentations to the state 
of ecclesiastical affairs in his own day must 
have appealed with great force. I need not 
enter into a consideration of the manner in 
which the several heresies of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries affected the dignity of 
the Incarnate Word; one fact, however, mnst 
be borne in mind—namely, in the seventh 
century everything which tended to differen¬ 
tiate the two co-existent and distinct natures 
of the Saviour, whether upon the side of His 
manhood from human nature, or upon the side 
of His divinity from Godhead, was regarded as 
a degradation of His dignity. 

I shall now attempt to show how far these 
texts are applicable to the dreumstanoes of 
the middle of the seventh century, to Which 
period, in the Academy of September 28, I 
have assigned the compilation of the book 
De Excidio Britanniae. 

Vidnam. —In early times each bishop was 
regarded as the “spouse” of his Church. 
This is abundantly clear from the controversy 
respecting the uncanonical advancement of 
Peter Mongus (f490) to the patriarchal chair of 
Alexandria. When Peter usurped that offioe, 
Timotheus, the properly ordsinea “ spouse” of 
that Church, was still alive. For this reason 
Calandio, the patriarch of Antioch, in letters 
to Acacius, the patriarch of CP., and to the 
Emperor Zeno, wrote of this Peter that he 
was an “ adulterer.” The use, then, of the 
term "vidua” intimates that the episoopal 
chair of the Church whioh our author had in 
mind had been uaoccupied for an unusual 
length of time. Whioh chair was this P It is 
obvious that this Western monk did not apply 
the term “vidua” to the Catholio Church, 
whose spouse is Christ, but to a particular see 
which he regarded as an image of the whole 
Church. The phrases “ domina gentium, prin- 
ceps provinciarum,” would undoubtedly be 
regarded by Latin Christians, after the time of 
Innocent, as prophetic references to the see of 
Peter. At what date, then, after a.d. 633, in 
which the Angles were expelled from Anglesey, 
can we say that the Church of the Romans was 
seen “ solam sedisse .. . viduam ” P Honorius 
was bishop of Rome from October 27, 625, to 
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Ootober 12, 638; Severinus, who snooeeded 
him, was not consecrated nntil May 29, 640. 
Thus the Boinan see remained void during one 
year, seven months, and seventeen days. 

Sub tributo .—When the Greek emperors be¬ 
came lords of Italy, the custom of the Gothic 
kings of interfering in the election of the 
bishop of Borne was maintained by them, and 
the operation of the principle involved was 
extended. On the eleotion of Pelagius I. 
(A.D. 555), Justinian claimed the right to con¬ 
firm the election, and forbad consecration of 
the bishop-elect until permission had been 
obtained. The Roman see was afterwards 
regarded as a fief of the empire, and tribute 
was exacted upon permission to oonseorate its 
bishop being granted. In a.d. 681, however, 
Pope Agatho obtained a decree from the 
Emperor Oonstantinus Pogonatus remitting 
the payment of this tribute, whioh amounted 
to 3(MX> pieces of gold; and, soon afterwards, 
this emperor surrendered every claim to inter¬ 
fere in the election of the bishop of Borne. 

Obicuratum aurum — colorem mutatum — am- 
lexatos stercora .—The gold is the Catholic Faith, 
n a.d. 451 the General Counoil of Chalcedon 
asserted the unity of the Person of Our Lord 
and the oo-existence in Him, not fused but 
distinct, of the divine nature and the human 
nature. The supporters of the Monothelite 
heresy, which made its way into the Eastern 
Empire from Persia, in A.D. 625, admitted that 
the Person was one and that the two natures 
were oo-existent, hut maintained that there 
was but one will and but one operation of will, 
and that the Incarnate Word operated by 
means of “ Divine-human Energy." By this 
formula, which postulates the existence of a 
will, and an energy whioh are clearly not 
human and whioh are not oertainly divine, it 
was perceived that the faith of Chalcedon was 
rendered unintelligible (“ aurum obsouratum”). 
Certain “ 1 famous sons of Sion ’—that is, of holy 
mother Church,” to wit: Sergius, the patriarch 
of CP., Cyrus, the patriarch of Alexandria, 
and Honorius, the bishop of Borne, are known 
to have embraced this heretical doctrine (“ am- 
plexatos fuisse stercora ” [heresios]). Suphro- 
nius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, wrote to 
Honorius begging him to confess the faith of 
Chalcedon, and to dedare his belief in two 
wills and in two operations of will. Sergius, 
the patriarch of CP., also wrote, saying that 
the assertion of either belief ought to be 
avoided, because such assertions oould only 
result in disturbance of the peace of the Church. 
Pope Honorius wrote to Sergius, to Sophronius, 
and to Cyrus, enjoining silence and urging the 
advisability of hushing the matter up, lest 
simple people should he betrayed by a difficult 
formula either into Monophysitism on the one 
hand, or into Nestorianism on the other. Thus 
the faith was subverted, the dignity of the 
Incarnate Word having been bartered (“ mu¬ 
tatum ”) for the sake of a doubtful peace. 

At the Sixth General Council of CP. (a.d. 
680-1) the doctrine of the oo-existence in the 
Saviour of two wills and two energies, or 
operations of will, was solemnly declared to be 
a part of the Christian faith, and Pope Honorius 
was anathematised by name. 

As the monk of Gwynnedd referred to the 
long-continued vacancy in the chair of Peter, 
whioh ended in 640, and to the tributary con¬ 
dition of the Boman see in his own times, a 
condition whioh ceased in 681, he must have 
written his book between those two years. 

A. Ansoombx. 


BHtLO’S "DK VITA OONTXMfLATIVA.’’ 

Boyai: Sept. *8,1896. 

Your reviewer of my edition of Philo’s Con¬ 
templative Life, in the list of "blemishes” 
which he finds in my work, gives to anyone 


who has not had my book in his hands an 
impression of my ignoranoe which I would like 
to oorrect if I may. 

Firstly, then, it is true that two or three of 
the series of Greek writers extending from 
Polybins to Iamblichus, from whom I quoted 
in illustration of Philo, cannot in the abstract 
be said to be “ nearly contemporary ” with him. 
But my reviewer forgets that Greek prose litera¬ 
ture lasted roughly from 500 B.C. to a.d. 1200. 
and that the particular treatise whioh I used 
these authors to illustrate has been post-dated 
some 300 years. I strove to show that the 
treatise belongs at least to the Boman epoch of 
Greek letters, under which lexicographers 
group both Philo and the writers whom I 
enumerated, and whom it was therefore 
legitimate under the oircumstanoes to describe 
as “ nearly contemporary.” 

2 .1 was well aware that Plato did not write 
the Axiockue; but, from time immemorial, and 
in all editions, this treatise, like the Letters, 
has been ascribed to Plato; and therefore, in 
a book written for soholars and not for 
pedants, I did not think it needful to enter a 
caveat against the traditional view. Moreover, 
my particular illustrations of Philo, both from 
the Axiochue and from the Letters, would lose 
half their weight and appropriateness had Plato 
written them rather than a much later unknown 
author. 

3. I described as "plausible " Capt. Burton’s 
suggestion, that the words " male and female 
created he them” refer to the creation of a 
compound bi-sexnal human being, such as we 
find in Hindu soulptures, just because I 
thought it plaueible, yet neither probable, nor 
true. Why does my reviewer object so strongly 
to my description ? 

4. My reviewer accuses me of a double 
blunder, because of the Penteoostal feast of 
the Therapeutae I said that at it " the distinc¬ 
tion of master and slave was forgotten in 
obedienoe to Dent. xvi. 11,12.” 

“ The Therapeutae,” says my reviewer, " dis¬ 
carding slavery altogether, oould not forget a 
distinction whioh never existed among; them.” 

Does my reviewer suppose that, m a sect 
whioh ramified widely among the Jews and 
Jewish proselytes of the Augustan age, there 
were no slaves P Many may have been slaves, 
yet not of their fellow-Therapeutae. Because 
Paul declared that in Ohrist there can he 
neither bond nor free, we must not infer that 
no slaves were admitted into the cirole of the 
Christian brethren. Many a Stoic objeoted 
in the abstract to slavery, yet had slaves or 
was a slave; and Philo merely means that the 
Therapeutae did not recognise in their banquets 
a distinction of which they disapproved on 
principle. 

As to the second half of my blunder, that the 
Therapeutae ignored the distinction in obedience 
to Dent. xvi. 11,12—I did not, of oourse, mean 
that the Old Testament writer had risen above 
slavery, but only that the Therapeutae so 
interpreted the text of Deuteronomy. 

5. Your reviewer asks, "Can it be that Mr. 
Conybeare has never read the story of the 
PassionP” This because I say that "obser¬ 
vance of the Sabbath” was "the one tenet 
of Judaism for the supposed violation of 
whioh the founder of Christianity was put to 
death.” 

Was there, then, any other tenet of Judaism 
to whioh Jesus sat loose P And do not a score 
of passages in the Gospels prove that his 
supposed violation of the Sabbath was a prime 
reason for the "envy” which led the priests 
to deliver him up P I certainly have read the 
story of the Passion, but without discovering 
that the offenoes therein alleged against Jesus 
by his enemies—namely, his declaring himself 
Messiah, king of the Jews, and at Ms forbid¬ 
ding the people to pay tribute to Caesar—were 


violations of any Jewish tenets, as my reviewer 
seems to think that they were. Far from it. 
A Jew might have then believed that Jesus was 
all that they aooused him of claiming to be, 
and yet have remained a very apod Jew. 

Fbkd. C. Conybiabe. 


AN OLD RUSSIAN SAGA. 

Oafoed: Best.80,ISM. 

Permit me to add a bibliographical note to 
Mr. Morfill's review of Dr. Abicht’a new 
edition of the oldest Russian poem, on tiie 
expedition of Prince Igor against the 
Polovtsee, which appeared in the Academy of 
September 28. 

It is not the first time that this important 
monument of Russian literature has been 
published with notes in German. An earlier 
edition of it appeared more than forty yean 
ago, of which I transcribe the tide: 

“ Slovo o polku Igorevd: Lied vom Heeretzuge 
Igors gegen die Polowzer; a I testes Russieches 
Sprachdenkmal aus dem xii. Jahrhundert, im 
Urtexte mit Oommentar, Giammatik, Glossar usd 
einer metrischen Uebersetzung, ed. Aug. Boltz, 
59 pages, octavo, Berlin, 1854/’ 

H. Krebs. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

An Introduction to Chemical Crystallography. 
By Andreas Fook. Translated and edited by 
William J. Pope. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
The chemical bearings of the architecture and 
development of crystals are ably discussed in 
Dr. Fook’s treatise. The editor himself, an 
accomplished crystallographer, has not only 
enjoyed the advantage of using a revised and 
augmented text of the German original, but, 
with the author’s approval, has enriched the 
work by a number of additions of his own. If 
any scientific ohemist still entertains a doubt 
as to the extreme importance of crystallography 
as a revealer of the chemical and physical 
structure of crystalline compounds, a perusal 
of this interesting volume will entirely dissipate 
that doubt. The book is thoroughly readable, 
yet the discussion of the various related topios 
which it indudes is conducted without any 
shirking of the difficulties that surround tbs 
subject. Some knowledge of crystal-systems 
on the part of the reader is presupposed, but 
the non-mathematical student ne«l not be 
deterred from the study of this instructive 
handbook. Its careful perusal may be heartily 
oommended to all persons interested in the 
philosophic basis of modern chemistry. 

John Dalton, and the Rise of Modem 
Chemistry. By Sir H. E. Bosooe. (Cassells.) 
This forms very appropriately the first volume 
of “The Century Soienoe Series.” Djdton’s 
life and labours are described in outline by 
one of the most distinguished chemists of the 
present day. The story of the founder of the 
Atomic Theory has been told previously by 
several biographers. The volume before us is 
adapted to a larger circle of readers, while it 
retains those personal details whioh have of 
necessity been omitted from the numerous 
sketches of historical chemistry that have 
appeared of late years at home and abroad. 
Sir Henry Bosooe has, of oourse, also been 
able to treat his subject in the light of the 
most recent discoveries, and to correlate the 
views of Dalton with the best approved 
hypotheses and the most aoourate determina¬ 
tions of to-day. His memoir is comprised in 
nine chapters, which deal with Dalton’s boy¬ 
hood, hu early years in Manchester, his 
1 defective colour-vision, his first researches, his 
daily life, his world-famous atomic theory, his 
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liter yean, his personal characteristic*, and his 
dosing days. 

Theoretical Chemittry. By Dr. W. Nernst. 
Translated by Dr. C. S. Palmer. (Macmillans.) 
This work, of nearly seven hundred pages, repre- 
wsts a serious attempt to treat the facts of 
chemistry from the standpoint of Avogadro’s 
Bole and of Thermodynamics. It is quite 

K ble in a brief notioe to do more than 
tentaon to the subject-matter and its 
treatment by Dr. Nernst. The author has 
gathered together in orderly sequenoe the 
resalts of the chief recent discoveries and 
developments in the laws of physical chemistry. 
The many and varied topics handled in this 
volume are discussed in a masterly manner, 
clearly and judiciously. They comprise the 
loKd, liquid, and gaseous states of aggregation 
of matter; the physical mixture and dilute 
eolations; the molecule and the molecular dis- 
•ocistion; and the transformation of matter 
and of energy. An index of authors and of 
•objects concludes the book. The author, to 
whom science is indebted for many important 
discoveries, has produced a treatise of the 
highest value, one which in its English dress 
records all the chief advances in the philosophy 
of inorganic chemistry. There is no work 
which covers precisely the same ground, not 
even Ostwald’s two excellent manuals—the 
“Outlines ” and the “ Solutions ”—the transla¬ 
tions of these works having been prepared 
tome time ago. Dr. Nernst’s treatise is 
certain to prove not only a source of sound 
instruction to the student, but a powerful 
stimulus to the investigator. 


Solution and Eledrolytie. By W. 0. D. 
Whetham. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
This is one of the “ Cambridge Natural Science 
Manuals.” It deals with the properties, the 
•chons, and the affections of solutions, in 
eleven chapters, the last five of which sure 
devoted to the consideration of their electrical 
properties. In an appendix of sixty pages, is 
reproduced a valuable tabular statement of the 
conductivities and migration-constants of solu¬ 
tions. This collection appeared in the 1893 
Report of the British Association, and was 
prepared by the Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick. The 
author of this man ual acknowledges his indebt¬ 
edness to the works of Ostwald and of Nernst: 
indeed, the merits of Mr. Whetham’s book are 
mainly those of judioious selection and dear 
exposition. 

Analytical Chemittry. By N. Menschutkin. 
Translated by J. Locke. (Macmillans.) 
This volume of 600 pages on qualitative and 
quantitative chemical analysis does not present 
any novel or characteristic features. There are 
ao illustrative engravings—yes, there is one 
(p. 488), a poorly drawn representation of an 
•pparatas for collecting nitrogen. This cut, 
designated “Fig. 1,” although there is no 
Rig. 2, is an unnecessary and unintelligible dis¬ 
figurement of the page on which it occurs. 
The spelling of technical terms and of authors’ 
tames is often odd. Why does iodometry appear 
while chlorimetry is elsewhere adopted P Why 
is Kirohhoff printed Kirsehoff ? Ought not 
fp. 494) Asbott to be Asboth, and Guning to be 
uunmngP And why are Bunsen and Bahr 
credited with Gladstone’s discovery of the 
absorption-spectrum of didymium salts P But 
more serious than such defects and mistakes 
•s those just indicated is the omission of data 
for the recognition of the isolated elements 
(such as nitrogen and carbon in its allotropio 
•totes); and the inadequacy of the directions 
Riven for the performance of many quantitative 
operations. 


Breadmaking. By W. Jago. (Macmillans.) 
This is an interesting and useful work on the 
chemistry as well as on the art of making 
bread. The materials and the methods em¬ 


ployed are discussed with fulness and with a 
ripe knowledge of practical conditions and 
requirements. The book includes much 
original work and offers a convenient summary 
of tiie results obtained by other investigators. 
The preliminary matter comprised in the first 
three ohapters, if given at all in a special 
treatise, might have received more careful 
treatment (there are not three atoms of 
carbon in the moleoule of ethyl alcohol, p. 45); 
and we cannot understand how Mr. Jago can 
have suffered the puerile apparatus for yeast- 
testing to appear on p. 204. The same figure 
was given in an earlier text-book by the same 
author; at the time we pointed out how easy 
it would be to provide some means of 
equalising the water-levels inside and outside 
the gas-receiver. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Modem Egyptian Dialect of Arabic. A 
Grammar, with Exercises, Beading-lessons, and 
Glossaries. By K. Tollers. Translated by F. G. 
Burkitt. (Cambridge: University Press.) At 
last the Englishman in Egypt has a handy, 
useful, and thoroughly good grammar of 
Egyptian Arabic put into his hands. Egyptian- 
Arabic is a language to itself; and those who 
come to the country expecting that a know¬ 
ledge of literary Arabic will be sufficient for 
their needs, will find that they can neither 
understand nor be understood by the ordinary 
native. Hitherto, the European who has 
wanted to acquire a knowledge of one of the 
most interesting of living Semitic dialects, has 
had to learn the grammatical elements of it as 
best he oould. There is, indeed, the monu¬ 
mental Grammatik of Spitta Bey j but this is 
intended for scientific and not practical purposes, 
and there are few Englishmen who would 
venture to work through its lengthy and some¬ 
what forbidding pages. As for the other 
grammars which profess to assist the student, 
they are either the superficial productions of s 
dragoman or compilations in which literary and 
Syrian Arabic are mixed together, with a few 
Egyptian forms thrown in. Dr. Tollers 
is better acquainted than most Europeans 
with the modem language of Cairo, and 
his Grammar is a model of what a book of 
the kind ought to be. He prefaoes it with a 
short, but luminous, aocount of the several 
modem Arabio dialects, as well as with a happy 
description of the artificial language used in 
the law-oourts and sohools of Egypt, whioh he 
brands as an “ argot.” It must be remembered, 
however, that, apart from this artificial jargon, 
the Egyptian dialect is split up into numerous 
sub-dialects, whioh differ so widely from one 
another that the native of one part of the 
country sometimes has a difficulty in under¬ 
standing what is said by the native of another 
part. The sub-dialect to whioh Dr. Tollers 
confines himself is that of Cairo, which is 
naturally the one that the foreigner in Egypt 
is most likely to need. Nothing can be better 
than the method and arrangement of the book. 
The verbal paradigms will be found specially 
useful, and the exercises attached to eaoh section 
of the Grammar enable the student to dispense 
with the aid of a teacher. The reading 
lessons, and more particularly the Arabio- 
English and English-Arabic glossaries at the 
end, are most; helpful, and have been selected 
sind drawn up with great care. It is only in 
the section on pronunciation that we find any¬ 
thing to oriticise. It is not time to say that 
ghain “is pronounced in Egypt as a strong 
aspirated g.” Except in a few words, the 
sound resembles that of the French r grate eye, 
and the French mode of representing it by rh 
would be preferable to Dr. Tollers’s gh. The 
Englishman who is unable to pronounce it 
oorrectiy is more likely to be understood if he 


boldly turns it into the English r than if ha 
makes it a gh. In calling it an “ aspirated g ” 
Dr. Tollers has been misled by a literary 
prejudice. Qdf, again, is pronounoed like 
hemza only in Cairo, or by Cairenes who have 
settled in the oountry. Throughout Upper 
Egypt, as well as in most parts of the Delta, 
and among the Bedawin of El-Arish, it is g, 
distinguished, however, from the ordinary Gtm 
by its greater intensity. But, after all, the pro¬ 
nunciation of a language must be learnt from 
intercourse with the natives who speak it, and 
not from books; and a man may know a lan¬ 
guage intimately who, from some defect of the 
ear or of the vocal organs, has never been able 
to acquire its pronunciation with thorough 
accuraoy. And for the European, the exact 

5 renunciation of an Arabic dialect, whether in 
Egypt or elsewhere, is a matter of extreme 
difficulty, 

ElimenU de Grammaire comparie da Grec et 
da Latin. By Paul Begnaud. Part I. 
Phone tique. (Paris: Colin.) Prof. Begnaud 
is well known as a comparative philologist 
who has ventured to refuse to bow the knee 
before the dominant sohool of comparative 
philology. His knowledge of Sanskrit and the 
cognate languages is unquestioned, as well as 
of all that has been written on philologioal 
subjects of late years; and what he says is 
therefore well worthy of attention, whether we 
agree with him or not. His present work is a 
practical application of his doctrines to the 
comparative treatment of Latin and Greek, and 
the volume whioh he has just published on the 
phonetics of those languages will be followed 
by two others on derivation smd morphology. 
It is intended to show, by a concrete example, 
that the theory he sidvooates has a support 
in facts. Briefly put, Prof. Begnaud 
holds that changes in language result 
almost exclusively from phonetic decay 
acting along oertain lines of evolution, sued 
that consequently sounds develop out of one 
another—a single primitive sound, for instance, 

f iring rise to a number of seoondary ones. 

[e thus rejects not only the Boppian hypo¬ 
thesis of agglutination in the Indo-European 
languages, but also the views and principles 
of the sohool of younger grammarians, whose 
axiom of the invariability of phonetio laws is 
particularly obnoxious to him. While the 
dominant school holds that we can oompare 
together only words the constituent sounds of 
which have been shown to be equivalent by a 
number of instances, and that we must be 
content with getting book to a series of co¬ 
ordinate and corresponding words. Prof. 
Begnaud believes that he can derive these 
words either from one another or from older 
forms through a process of phonetio develop¬ 
ment. In msmy oases the result is the same 
according to either system; but there are 
many other oases where Prof. Begnaud’s 
method contravenes the most cherished “laws ” 
of the follower of Bopp or Brugmann. His 
arguments, however, are not to be disregarded, 
and the lucidity of his style makes It par¬ 
ticularly easy to weigh and, if posable, 
confute them. 


Slovnik Narzecza Ain&w (“ Dictionary of the 
Aino Dialect [of Shumshu]”); Slovnik Narzecza 
Kamczadalow (“Dictionary of the Kamchadal 
Dialect ”) ; Slovnik Narzecza KoryakS to 
(“ Dictionary of the Koruric Dialect ”). By 
J. Badlinski. From the collections of Dr. 
Dybowski. 6 vols. (Craoow.) These hand¬ 
somely printed volumes are well worth the 
study of the philologist. They oontain in¬ 
valuable materials for a knowledge of the fast- 
perishing languages of the extreme North-East. 
Dr. Dybowski had peculiar advantages fair 
obtaining aoourate vocabularies of the languages 
treated of, and he made good use of his oppor- • 
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trinities. His collections have been edited by 
Prof. Radii niOri in a way which leaves nothing 
to be desired. His interest in natural history, 
it may be noted, caused him to bestow special 
attention upon the native names of plants and 
animals. He wrote the words down, as he 
heard them, in Russian; this has been trans¬ 
literated into a scientific Latin alphabet, and the 
signification of each word is given in Latin. The 
dialect of the Ainos, to which the first volume 
is devoted, is that spoken in the island of 
Shumshu, one of the Kurile group near 
Kamschatka. Previously we had possessed 
only a small and imperfect vocabulary of it 
published in the last century; now, thanks to 
the materials furnished by Dr. Dybowski, we 
can compare it with the Aino dialects spoken in 
Saghalien and Tesso, from which it differs 
considerably. The Kamchadal vocabularies 
come from the west and south of the peninsula 
of Kamschatka, as well as from the banks of 
the Kamschatka river. As the dialects once 
spoken in Kamsohatka are rapidly becoming 
extinot, it is needless to say that these vocabu¬ 
laries are of great linguistic importance. Of 
the three dialects, indeed, formerly spoken in 
the country, two have now actually disappeared. 
All that is left of them will be found in the 
present publication. A similar fate is likely to 
befall the Koriak language, also spoken in 
Kamsohatka, which is being threatened by 
Russian. But Dr. Dybowski’s collections are 
sufficient to determine the position of these 
interesting examples of human speech, 
and will go far towards settling the question 
of the relationship supposed to exist be¬ 
tween Kamohadal and Aino. 

A Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects of 
British New Guinea. By Sidney H. Ray. 
(S.P.C.K.) The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is doing a useful work in publishing 
the grammars and dictionaries of the savage 
and barbarous tribes with whom political, 
commercial, and missionary enterprise has 
lately brought us into intercourse. Many of 
them will, doubtless, soon disappear; and, 
consequently, as Dr. Cast remarks, if not 
scientifically preserved, they will beoome mere 
“ archaeological facts without adequate ex¬ 
planation.” The dialects reviewed by Mr. Ray 
are no fewer than fifty-two in number, of 
which the first twenty-three are Melanesian, 
and the last twenty-two Papuan, while the 
intermediate ones are of a mixed Melano- 
Papuan type. The Comparative Vocabulary is 
prefaoed by a list of the dialects dealt with, as 
well as of the authorities for each, of the exist¬ 
ing linguistio material for studying them, and 
of the phonological system employed in record- 
ng their words. 


THE HOME OF THE ARY AS. 

Hehn’b popular work on Cultivated Plante and 
Domesticated Animals in their Transition from 
Asia to Greece has just appeared in a sixth 
edition, with important additions and emenda¬ 
tions by Schrader and Engler. Sohrader has 
revised the purely linguistic, Engler the botanic 
evidence. Some of the botanio emendations 
are certainly startling. Hehn had proved by 
what seemed to be irreproachable linguistic and 
historical evidence that myrtle and laurel, for 
instanoe, had been brought from the East to 
Greece in historical times; but there seems now 
to be very strong evidenoe that these plants 
existed on Greek soil during much earlier 
geological periods. Prof. Hommel, a great 
authority on linguistio matters, expresses himself 
as not quite convinced by the botanical argu¬ 
ments, and promisee a treatise of his own on 
this and other questions raised by the last 
edition of Hahn’s work. He has already 
published in his Aufiatze und Abhandlungen 


(1892) observations on the names of the pome¬ 
granate, the olive, the vine, the fig, and the 
apple tree. 

Theories on the prehistoric relations between 
Asia and Europe and the migration of the 
earliest oolonists of Europe follow each other 
in very rapid succession. The theory that the 
original home of the Ary as was in Europe, 
whioh created agreatsensation some years ago, 
is now, as Dr. Hommel confesses, disposed of. 

'The European hypothesis,” he writes in the 
Augtburger Zsitung of August 28, “so often and 
so strongly defended, particularly by anthropolo¬ 
gists, may now be considered os definitely buried; 
while Helm’s fundamental doctrine that our small 
Europe was again and again fertilised from Asia 
remains in possession of the field." 

Prof. Hommel himself has produced a new 
and equally startling hypothesis: namely, that 
Sumerian represents the oldest language of the 
world, and has a dose relationship with Turco- 
Tataric languages on the one side and with 
Aryan languages on the other. Prof. Hommel 
is a serious scholar, and his critical knowledge 
of ancient languages, whether of cuneiform or 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, of Hebrew or Arabic, 
is recognised onall sides. His paper on the Baby¬ 
lonian origin of Egyptian hieroglyphs, and of 
Egyptian civilisation in general, excited much 
attention at the last International Congress of 
Orientalists in London; and his promised work 
on this and other historic and prehistoric 
problems is looked forward to with great ex¬ 
pectations by German scholars. The derivations 
proposed by him of some of the Aryan names of 
domestic animals, suoh as “horse,” “donkey,” 

•mule,” “goose,” “cow,” and “sheep,” are 
certainly startling; but we must wait for a 
fuller statement, which Prof. Hommel has 
promised, before it is possible to express an 
opinion. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The prize of 12,000 francs (£480), whioh is 
awarded each alternate year by one of the 
bodies whioh constitutes the Institut de Franoe, 
fell this year to the Aoad£mie des Sciences, who 
have given it to Prof. Baoult, of Grenoble, for 
his researches in chemistry. 

Air entirely new edition of The Ladies' Phy¬ 
sician : a guide to women in the treatment of 
their ailments, by a London physioian, is about 
to be published by Messrs. Cassell ft Co. In 
addition to being thoroughly revised, it will 
oontain an additional chapter, a glossary of 
scientific terms, and a full index. 

The late James Jackson, formerly “ arohiviste 
bibliothecaire ” of the Paris Geographical 
Society, has bequeathed a sum of 100,000 francs, 
to be divided among nine geographical societies. 
The share that wul fall to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society is about £400. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Punctually to date, the Clarendon Press 
has issued by October 1 not one but two 
quarterly parts of the New English Dic¬ 
tionary. One of these, by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray himself, extends from 
Depbavatiyn to Development, containing 
1388 words in all, with no less than 7200 illus¬ 
trative quotations. As in the last section, 
almost all the words are formed with the 
Latin (and French) prefix de-. Attention is 
called to the theological sense of “ depravity,” 
the military sense of “ detail,” the gWiosophical 
and university senses of “ determine,” “ deter¬ 
mination,” &c., the Lamarokian use of 
“development,” and the curious change in 
the use of “ detritus ” by geologists; also to 
“ descant,” the archaic word “ deraign,” and 
the modem verbs “derail” and detrain.” 


Among the very few words of Old English 
origin is “clrnth.” Other articles of special 
interest are those on “derrick,” “dervish,” 
“desk,” “despot,” and especially “deuoe,” 
to be oompared with “devil” in the next 
session. Very interesting, too, is the history 
of the pseudo-archaic expression “derring-do, 
showing the chain of misconceptions and 
blunders by whioh this piece of “ ‘Wardour- 
streat ” English has been evolved. Mr. Henry 
Bradley’s section extends from Feb to Field, 
containing 1645 words in all, illustrated with 
8562 quotations. Here it happens that we 
have a considerable proportion of words which 
existed in Old or in Early Middle English. 
Among those of interesting sense-history are 
“feed,” “feel,” "feign," “fellow,”“felony,” 
“fence,” “fetch,” “fetish.” Corrections of 
the ordinarily accepted etymology will be 
found under “ felon ” and “ feud.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anglo-Bussiax Ltmun Socmrr. — { Im per ial 
Institute, Tuesday, October 1). 

E. A. Oazalit, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. 0. Kenworthy read a paper, entitled “ Tolstoy: 
his Teaching and Influence in England.” Wher¬ 
ever Count Tolstoy is read, two conflicting opinions 
rule as to the later development* of his writings 
and life. Home, quoting Ms own “ Confessions ” 
against him, profess to regard him as " a worn-out 
libertine, who has made of the dregs of Ms bid age 
a hypocritical offering to religion.” Others find 
in him “a master who has brought peace and 
security to so many souls.” By desoent Tolstoy, 
now sixty-seven years old, is of all men an 
aristocrat: the blood in his veins of the princes of 
Montenegro may account for much of Ms character. 
Tall, rugged and robust, strong-featured, with 
much hair and beard, he might well be taken for 
a field-labourer, dressing, as he does, in peasant 
style. On principle, as everyone knows, he has 
relinquished all his property, and endeavours to 
do useful manual labour in return for the 
subsistence he takes from the world. On his 
father’s estate his childhood WM pawed in 
touch with nature and the Russian peasantry, 
an environment dearly responsible tor much of 
the material, and, to some extent, for the spirit of 
Ms writings. From university student (iff no 
pedantic Und) and army officer he developed, 
before he was modi past twenty yearn of age, Into 
a writer of admittedly high order and much 
promise. Short stories ana sketches, and the 
notable novel, War and Peace, won Mm fame 
before he was thirty. At thirty-four he left what 
had been the ordinary round of life for men 
of Ms class, married, settled on his estate, and 
devoted Mmself, with an obviously high sense of 
duty, to the management of Ms affairs and hia 
people. Wide study and reading, and considerable 
experiment and wont of a philanthropic Und, filled 
in Ms life until be readied Ms fiftieth year. 
Anna Karenina was the great product of this 
period. Now took plaoe mat momentous change 
in Tolstoy wMoh has caused Ms peculiar flame. 
This was nothing less than a “ conversion ” of pre¬ 
cisely the nature of the soul-changes whioh axe 
reootded as overtaking Paul the Apostle, Frauds 
of Aaisti. Fax, Bunyen, Wesley, and the hoot of 
the “ spiritually-minded.” Tolstoy, like them, 
found something was wrong in his life; and 
mental misery, despite Ms outward p rosper i ty, 
urged him to suicide. The sdntion of the atten¬ 
tion name in the way which is historically aet 
forth in that extraordinary sequenoe of works. 
What shall ice do, then t What f J Beltcee , and Tha 
Kingdom of God is within You. These books, with 
many stories and parables, and the volumnlou s. 
Ths Pour Gospsls Harmomssd and T ranslated, 
now first appearing in this country, record and. 
describe the marveuoua spiritual, as well as physi¬ 
cal, activity of this great mind during the last edgh - 
teen years. Tolstoys attitude towards Christianity 
is that of simple and unsophisticated aooept an oe of, 
and obedience to. the teaching of Jesus upon tha 
oonduct of life, which he considers to be srrrmaariaod 
in the Sermon on the Mount. With our long and 
earnest Christian tradition, it is only to be expected 
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that Tolitoj’s teachings should be welcomed In our 
oountey, the home of Quakerism and Evangelicalism. 
Orthodoxy, of course, here as elsewhere, is against 
him; and to the vested interests of “ property,” 
his preaching and practice of Christian voluntary 
poverty and labour are anathema. Yet his social 
and religious works, by thousands of copies, are 
eagerly read and canvassed among us by people of 
precisely that type of mind and spirit to which our 
own great social and religious reformers have 
appealed. In years to come, large results in our 
national life cannot fail to come from this influence 
of Tolstoy in England.—Messrs. Brayley-Hodgetta, 
Bogdanovich, and E. Delmar Morgan took part in 
the discussion.—A letter was read from Mr. 
John Henry Harrison, of Bt. Petersburg, the 
author of Ttlsfoi at Preacher, in which the Count 
was characterised as a dangerous and revolutionary 
socialist, whose theories were anti-religious, and 
whose vagaries, notwithstanding all his genius asa 
writer of notion, were disapproved by the literary 
and professional classes in Kussia.—The president 
conveyed the thanks of the society to the lecturer 
for his able and well thought-out paper about a 
genius, from whom we might differ, but whom we 
could not otherwise but admire, on account of bis 
honest search after truth, and noble desire to 
h ff n w d t mankind. 


FINE ART. 

Architecture for General Headers: a Short 
Treatise on thb Principles and Motives 
of Architectural Design. With an His¬ 
torical Sketch. By H. Heath cote Statham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

There can be no question that Mr. Statham 
possesses peculiar qualifications for exe¬ 
cuting the task he has undertaken. He 
is at once a practical architect, a skilful 
draughtsman, and an experienced man of 
letters. So far as we know, he has net 
devoted his attention exclusively to any one 
daw of buildings or style of architecture, 
but has shown himself capable of appre¬ 
ciating and employing every form which 
architectural design has adopted for its 
expression. A book from his hand ought, 
therefore, to satisfy the wants not only of 
file “ general,” but also of the particular 
reader; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that, in the present work, Mr. Statham has 
been most successful in accomplishing his 
ibject. In spite of the width of its scope, 
he book contains plenty of detail. It is, 
indeed, interesting, entertaining, instructive: 
simple without bang superficial, and neither 
too popular nor too technical in its mode of 
treatment. 

Mr. Statham begins by demanding from 
his readers their acceptance of a high 
estimate of architecture. It is, he says, 
“ the art of erecting expressive and beauti¬ 
ful buildings.” He lays particular stress 
upon expression, maintaining that no build¬ 
ing can be, architecturally speaking, beauti¬ 
ful unless it has expression, or, in other 
words, gives outward evidence of its plan 
and purpose. Ornament must, of course, 
he subservient to the idea that is to be 
expressed. But it would appear that, in 
practice, ornament is largely influenced by 
custom. Thus, Mr. Statham tells ns that 
the “ average banker ” always wants classic 
pilasters stuck against the walls of his 
house of business—that being his hereditary 
idea of bank expression in architecture— 
while a rusticated plinth, with massive 
pins between, is thought by him to inspire 
confidence in the minds of customers. The 


principle here asserted, namely, that 
ornamental detail should be congruous, is 
incontrovertible; but to push it to its 
extreme limit might lead to questionable 
results. One does not want, even in this 
age of advertisement, every structure to 
proclaim its uses in too plain language. Is 
there nothing to be said in favour of 
reticence in architecture ? More important 
than ornament is proportion; and on this 
subject Mr. Statham says much which 
others have said before, and also something 
which at least has not been so prominently 
brought forward by any writer on archi¬ 
tecture : 

“ The plan itself, apart from any consideration 
of what we build up upon it, is actually a form 
of artistic thought, of architectural poetry, 
so to speak. If we take three such plans 
as those shown in Fig. 28, typical forms 
respectively of the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Gothic plans, we certainly can distinguish a 
special imaginative feeling or tendency in each 
of them. In the Egyptian, which I have 
oalled the type of ‘ mystery,’ the plan con¬ 
tinually diminishes as we proceed inwards: 
in the third great compartment the columns 
are planted thick and dose, so as to leave no 
possibility of seeing through the building 
except along a single avenue of columns at a 
time; the gloom and mystery of a deep forest 
are in it, and the plan finally ends, still 
lessening as it goes, in the small and pre¬ 
sumably sacred compartment to which all this 
series of colonnaded halls leads up. In the 
Greek plan there is neither climax nor anti¬ 
climax, only the picturesque feature of an 
exterior colonnade endroling the building and 
surrounding a single oblong compartment; it 
is a rationalistic plan, aiming neither at mystery 
nor aspiration. In the Gothic plan (that of 
Bheims) we have the plan of dimax or aspira¬ 
tion; as in the Egyptian, we approaoh the 
sacred portion through a long avenue of piers: 
but instead of narrowing, the plan extends as 
we approaoh the shrine. I think it will be 
recognised, putting aside all considerations of 
the style of the superstructure on these plans, 
that eiach of them in itsdf represents a distinct 
artistic conception.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Statham calls the Egyptian 
the type of mystery, the Greek that of 
rationalism, and the Gothic that of aspira¬ 
tion. There is certainly a good deal in 
what is here so ably brought forward. 
But is the Gothic plan, taken from 
Rheims Cathedral, a fair example? Is it 
not much more usual—at least in England 
—to find a narrowing rather than a widen¬ 
ing of the plan as the shrine la approached ? 
In that case we should say that concentra¬ 
tion and not aspiration is the latent idea. 

In dealing with construction, Mr. Statham 
conveniently devotes one chapter to tra- 
beated and another to arcuated architec¬ 
ture, taking the Greek and the Gothic 
styles respectively as types of the two 
systems. In the latter the buttress is 
a conspicuous and often a very beautiful 
feature. What was its origin ? Clearly it 
is a development or adaptation of the 
strengthening column employed in Roman 
architecture. The columnar form sufficed 
to resist vertical pressure; but, as the roof 
became more and more vaulted, it was 
necessary to provide against-the increased 
outward thrust—the lateral pressure. And 
so the column gave place to the pilaster-like 
projection common in Romanesque work, 


and that, in turn, to the massive buttress, 
broad and solid at the base, whioh supplied 
counteracting force in the most suitable 
form. 

Mr. Statham’s remarks upon architecture 
in relation to cities and landscape are ex¬ 
tremely interesting and suggestive. Some¬ 
times, we must confess, we find ourselves 
unable to agree with him: as, e.g., in his 
dicta that “ in Edinburgh the site has 
done everything and the architects next to 
nothing,” and “ that mountainous ground 
and a lofty position demand powerful build¬ 
ings.” Can anything, we would ask, be 
more appropriate to their position than the 
cMlets that add pictoreequeness to the 
Alpine elopes? They oertainly fulfil the 
condition of being “ expressive,” but it is 
not the expression of power. 

With regard to London, nothing strikes 
us more than the increase in the beauty and 
stateliness of its buildings. Individually, 
they are doubtless open to criticism; bat 
collectively, they have made the weetem 
half of London one of the finest cities in 
the world. Mr. Statham draws attention to 
the pictnreeqne effect of the Foreign Offioe 
as seen from above the suspension bridge 
over St. James’s Park water, rising over 
the mass of trees, with the water in the 
foreground; but, to our mind, incomparably 
superior is the view from the Serpentine 
bridge, looking eastward, or rather, south¬ 
eastward. Even Harley and Wimpole 
streets are losing their monotony, ana, in 
time, perhaps Gower-street may have 
something more than “a vision of a distant 
hill ” to relieve its dnlness. We oannot do 
more than notice the Historical Sketoh 
which forms the latter part of Mr. Statham’s 
volume. It begins with the earliest Egyptian 
structures, and ends with the Renaissance 
period. Of that period, it is said, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in spite of its weak and common¬ 
place detail, is, externally, the finest and 
most harmonious architectural example on a 
large scale. 

Mr. Statham’s drawings add very greatly 
to the value and usefulness of his book—a 
book which, unless we are much mistaken, 
will meet with wide and lasting recognition. 

Charles J. Robin son. 


A RESTORATION OV THE MAUSOLEUM, 

The volume of Anhaeologia which has just 
appeared (liv. part 2) includes a paper of 
unusual interest to classical archaeologists. It 
is by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, and contains an 
extremely careful and well-considered attempt 
to restore the Mausoleum as an architectural 
work. The decorative sculptures of the 
building are reserved for future treatment. 
No doubt such an attempt on the part of one 
who is not a professional architect is bold. 
But on the other hand, it is certain that no 
professional architect would, or oould, treat the 
literary materials for the reconstruction with 
such minute and scholarly attention. 

After a careful discussion of the text of Pliny’s 
well-known description of the Mausoleum, 
Mr. Oldfield decides in favour of the earlier 
readings of Sillig; and having aocepted them, 
he makes it a sine qua non that the reconstruc¬ 
tion shall conform absolutely to the words of 
the Koman writer. The testimony also of de 
la Tourette, who has reoorded the partial 
demolition of the building by the Knights of 
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St. John in 1522, receive* from Mr. Oldfield 
a far more respectful consideration than it has 
met hitherto. How, within the lines laid down 
by these authorities, and by the remains dis¬ 
covered by Sir 0. T. Newton, Mr. Oldfield con¬ 
trives to produce a work of a most satisfactory 
and imposing character, it is not possible to 
explain without the help of the plates with 
whioh the paper in the Archaeologia is illus¬ 
trated. In many respects his results are quite 
novel, though at the same time he has precedent 
in existing Greek buildings for every point. 
It is, of course, too early to say that Mr. Old¬ 
field’s reconstruction win be generally accepted; 
but it is in many respects neatly superior to those 
of Pullan, Fergusson, ana Petersen, whioh figure 
in our histories of undent art. There are, no 
doubt, some features in this restoration not 
above criticism: such as the introduction in the 

S teron of circular arches, and the arbitrary 
itrodnotion in the midst of it of a bronze 
statue of Mausolus. Mr. Oldfield also might 
have considered the objections of Dr. Trends - 
lenberg to the existence of a podium. But 
these possible defeots are not very serious. The 
marked features of the treatise are extreme 
aocuracy and conservatism in the treatment of 
ancient authorities, perfect lucidity and com¬ 
pleteness of exposition, and ingenuity and 
practical sense in the working out of detail. It 
is much to be hoped that the author will make 
his work accessible in detached form, since 
interest in the Mausoleum is not oonfined to 
members of the Society of Antiquaries. 

P.G. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ait exhibition of drawings by the old 
masters, lent by Sir Oharles Robinson, will be 
opened next week in the large room of the 
upper gallery at the Guildhall. The masters 
represented comprise Albert Durer, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Perugino, Luini, Holbein, 
and Rubens. Some fine specimens of Greek 
busts are also included. The exhibition will 
remain open throughout the winter. 

The Dale memorial oommittee have given a 
commission to Mr. Onslow Ford, to execute in 
marble a seated statue of the late Dr. S. W. 
Dale, whioh will ultimately be plaoed in the 
Art Gallery at Birmingham. 

Messes. Seeley & Co. have now ready for 
issue a photogravure of the picture by the late 
Ford Madox Brown, entitled “ Christ wash¬ 
ing Peter’s Feet,” which has recently been 
added to the National Gallery. • 

A series of archaeological discoveries have 
been made at Monkswood, near Bath, where a 
reservoir is being constructed to supplement 
the water supply of the oity. The latest dis¬ 
covery was unearthed last week from a mass 
of peaty deposit. It is an iron hatchet with a 
handle formed of a human leg bone; round 
the socket is a rough ferrule of lead; the 
metal head was kept firm by means of wooden 
plugs, traces of which were found clinging to 
the iron. This is the only relio of the iron 
age discovered; but oolitic flint hammer heads, 
and an interesting collection of bronze weapons 
and articles of personal adornment, have been 
brought to light. The bones of extinct mam¬ 
malia have also been met with. These dis¬ 
coveries have been inspected by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins and others. 

At a recent meeting of the Acad&mie des In¬ 
scriptions, M. Homolle read a paper on the date 
of rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, as revealed 
by the Frenoh excavations. The foundations of 
the western face and the south-western comer 
show traces of an earthquake, subsequent to 
the building of the Alomaeonidae, in the sixth 
century. Many of the courses are constructed 


of pieoee of mouldings and fragments of a 
triglyph from the eastern front, which (as is 
known) was of marble. That side of the temple, 
therefore, must have been overthrown, and the 
debris utilised for the new building. Even the 
original foundations of that side have dis¬ 
appeared : all that now remains shows that 
the building was ereoted at one time, and 
according to a uniform plan. None of the por¬ 
tions of architecture that have been discovered 
can be assigned to a date earlier than the fourth 
century. Consequently the temple must have 
been destroyed and rebuilt towards the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. Also from the inscriptions discovered at 
Delphi, the conclusion can be drawn that very 
extensive works were goin^ on from about 350 
to 330 b.c. These inscriptions relate to every 
part of the building—from the prodromos to 
the opisthodomos, from the outer portico to the 
inner oella. An inscription at Athens, com¬ 
bined with a passage in Xenophon, show that 
an appeal was issued by the Amphiotyons to 
all Greece for subscriptions towards the re¬ 
building of the temple in the years 371 and 
368 b.c. If, then, the temple discovered by 
the Frenoh is a monument of the fourth 
century, it follows that Pausanias, when 
describing what existed in his own time as a 
work of the sixth century, must have been 
wrongly informed. And a literary question of 
the first importance—nothing less than the 
credit to be given generally to the statements 
of Pausanias—arises from the discussion of 
what seems at first only a problem in 
archaeology. 

Da. Schwkintueth has sent us an important 
letter to the editor of the Ztilichrift fur Agypt- 
titche Sprache on the ruthless destruction of the 
monuments and remains of ancient Egypt 
whioh is going on at such an alarming rate in 
the name of scientific disoovery. In a few 
years nothing will be left. Invaluable scien¬ 
tific facts are being destroyed through the 
ignoranoe and haste of the explorers: even 
such things as the seeds of plants and the stones 
of fruit, whioh the archaeologist might be 
tempted to throw aside, are capable of cast¬ 
ing unexpected light on the past history of 
civilised man. At present, however, whole 
cemeteries are being ransacked and pillaged 
merely for the sake of filling the Gizeh Museum 
with objects which may strike the visitor, or 
of providing the dealer with antiquities which 
he may sell to the foreigner. All record is lost 
of the history and mode of the disoovery; 
even facts so indispensable to science as a 
knowledge of what objects were found 
together in a tomb are hopelessly lost. It 
is not only the dealers and their agents 
who are responsible for this state of things; 
the administration of the Gizeh Museum is 
equally to blame. Natives are commissioned 
to excavate for it without any scientific super¬ 
vision ; and where properly trained Europeans 
are present, the work is done on too large a 
scale for attention to be given to what are 
called small objects. There is only one remedy: 
let the Museum cease to excavate for the 
present, and devote itself to the preservation of 
the few monuments whioh still remain intact, 
and above all to the arrangement and registra¬ 
tion of the overgrown collections with whioh 
the rooms of the Gizeh Palace are now filled. 


THE STAGE. 

Mb. Toole’s final appearances at the theatre 
which bears his name have been naturally not 
without real interest, and deserve a word of 
chronicle. The last of them was made on 
Saturday in the piece known as “ Thorough¬ 
bred.” The house whioh Mr. Toole has so long 
occupied, during at least a considerable part of 


every year, will now probably be applied to 
other than theatrical purposes, and London 
will have one theatre the less. As for Mr. 
Toole himself, he, we are glad to say, appears 
in better health than for some time past, so 
that it may fairly be hoped that, somewhere or 
other, the London playgoer will from time to 
time see him. Although still, of course, 
immensely popular personally, Mr. Toole may 
be held to be the representative of an order of 
oomedy which has gone rather too much out 
of fasnion. His art, if it has not always 
had the appearance of finish, and if 
some have confused it with mannerism, 
has, in reality, been sufficiently deliberate and 
well planned, and has always had as the best 
of its souroes of inspiration a genuine study 
of human nature. Its humour involved exag¬ 
geration—but what humour does not P The 
moment of Mr. Toole’s withdrawal from 
London management is certainly a fitting One 
in whioh to declare how great would be the 
regret of a still large and wisely judging 
public, if there came to this excellent and genu! 
comedian, before many years, the time of final 
retirement 

Me. and Mbs. Kendal are engaged on a 
tour in the North, of more than wonted artistic 
interest; for, in the course of it, as well as 
appearing in such pieoee as “ The Ironmaster ” 
ana "A Scrap of Paper,” they have pro¬ 
duced with great suooess a new play by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, whioh might, perhaps, 
have been called “ Charity ” if Mr. Gilbert had 
not used the name already, but which, by a 
happy and easily reoognisable allusion, is 
oalled instead "The Greatest of These.” The 
play was produced at Hull, and has been 
repeated at Bradford; and, by this time, 
doubtless elsewhere betides. It provides both 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal with admirable and 
sympathetic parts; it is, of oourse, vigorously 
written; and it is acted by the two chief 
performers in such (fashion as to make it 
extremely desirable that it should be brought 
to London with as little delay as may be. 

Of Hull and Bradford— a propos of Mrs. 
Kendal—are have just spoken; ana Yorkshire, 
it must be admitted, gets a great share of the 
theatrioal enterprise of the autumn. It used to 
be reokoned among the more Puritanical of 
English counties: a generation ago, not a 
tenth part of the play-going was done in it 
that is done to-day. At Scarborough alone 
there are now three or four places of theatrical 
entertainment—as many, that is to say, as may 
be found in many a town of three times its axe. 
Of oourse, Scarborough outers for a shifting 
population: does not supply its own needs 
only, but those of many thousands of its 
visitors. But that does not alter the faot we 
have mentioned, though it may to some extent 
explain it. Then at Scarborough there 
have been within the last few days Mr. 
Hare at the Londesborough Theatre, and Bin. 
Bernard Beere at the Spa — the one 
in "A Pair of Speotades,” the other in 
“ Adrienne Leoouvreur.” Both have been 
welcomed. And at another plaoe of entertain¬ 
ment, one of the very best of the modern 
school of dancers—Miiis Gwennie Ilasto, a 
young lady, very young indeed, and with her 
celebrity chiefly in the future—has been dis¬ 
porting herself with energy, agility, and a 
most noteworthy refinement and prettiness. 
Miss Hasto’s dancing is not of the stately kind. 
When it is seen in London, no one will oom- 
pare it with Miss St. Cyr's. Yet, in its own 
modem way, it is thoroughly elegant—gaining, 
perhaps, a part of its charm from the fact that 
of the “joy of life” it seems a natural and 
spontaneous expression. Yet there is more 
than this in Miss Ilasto: there is a delightful 
intelligence, which may promise ua a oomedian 
as well as a dancer. 
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MUSIC. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Wkdhesday was a night of novelties. French, German, Swedish, 
and English composers filled the programme with most admired 
disorder. Gade needed the list with his “Hamlet” Overture. 
Hot oame the first novelty: the Prelnde to the opening Aot of 
“ Quatrain,” an opera by Bichard Strauss. The composer is young 
tad tsleut«d, ana, like most of the “younger sons” of musical 
Oarmany, follows hard in the footsteps of Wagner: it is difficult 
d present to estimate his worth. Again, a brief excerpt from an 
open—and especially from a modern opera in which, as a rule, 
ost part is so intimately connected with another—increases that 
difficulty. An Andante Funebre for orchestra, by Johan S. Svendsen, 
h ihort, well written, and fairly interesting. The oomposer was 
11 intimate with Wagner,” ana therefore with his music; the 
Andante, however, reflects rather the spirit of Sohubert and 
Mendelssohn. A “ Boyard’s March ” by Halvorsen, a young 
Swedish oomposer, proved a clever, characteristic little piece. In 
performance, the wind in the principal section overpowered the 
Stings, and thus the music did not produce its full effect. This 
listen has been arranged for pianoforte by Edward Grieg: whioh, 
in itself, testifies to its merit. The Prelude to “ Bosalind,” an 
opera by Mr. Harold Vicars, a young English oomposer, did not 
mmd interesting. Was it the fault of the music itself, of the 
performance, or of its being given apart from the work P 
Perhaps something of all three. A include from Xaver Scharwenka’s 
opera “ Mataswintba ” proved far more attractive : the music is 
rigorous and the scoring most effective. It certainly gave one 
t dears to know more of the work, which will shortly be produced 
a Weimar. Part I. concluded with a March Solenelle by Tschai- 
fcrnaky. When great oomposers die, works of theirs are often 
bought forward, not on account of their merit, but because 
they can be announced “as given for the first time.” So it is 
with this March, which is cleverly scored, but commonplace, and, 
certainly, anything but “ solenelle.” The vocal music induded 
Mendelssohn’s “ I’m a Koamer,” successfully sung by Signor Foli, 
md an air from Dvorak’s “ Spectre’s Bride,” unsuccessfully sung 
by Miss Anna Fuller. Mr. Charles Fry recited the poem of 
"Eugene Aram” with incidental music of modest, yet effective, 
thanoter by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. This music was given for 
the first time in orchestral shape. Mr. Fry was recalled at the 
dose. 

With the programme, consisting of what may, without disrespect, 
be called odds and ends, we were not satisfied. But it is only 
Ur to praise Mr. Robert Newman for his bold attempt to produce 
unities: bold, inasmuch as novelties are not what the public 
most cares about. More discretion in their ohoioe might have 
been exercised. A little known, or even unknown, Symphony 
vould, we think, have proved more interesting and valuable than 
the three Preludes and three Marohee; and there are Symphonies 
which deserve production or revival. Mention should be made of 
the useful analytical and historical notes which have been con¬ 
tributed to the programmes throughout the season by Mr. E. F. 
Jacques. Mr. Henry J. Wood, the conductor, also deserves praise 
far the care and earnestness which he has displayed—at times, to 
Onstage. 

J. S. SHED LOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES . 

M*. A Schulz CtfRTIUs has arranged for a visit of Mr. Eugen 
b 1 Albert to England. The latter will make his first appearance 
*t * Mottl concert at Queen’s Hall, on April 28, after which he 
give a series of pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall. 

I* order not to olash with the first Biohter Concert on October 21, 
tbs first performance in England of the “Valkyrie” in English 
*j|l take place at Oovent Garden Theatre on Wednesday, 
October 16, instead of on the date first arranged. The opera will 
bs conducted by Mr. Henschel; and the cast will consist of Miss 
Uian Tree, Miss Susan Strong, Miss Olitzka, Mr. Bispham, and 
Mr. Hedmondt* 

Tub tenth season of the South Place Sunday Popular Concerts 
*31 open on Sunday next, October 6. During the season it is 
“tmded to give the first eleven or twelve of Beethoven’s String 
Quartets in numerical order. These concerts are open entirely free 
to the public. 

Mb. Bertram Dobell announces for early publication Qluck and 
™ e Opera: a Study in the History of Music, by Mr. Ernest 
Newman. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF "INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES.” 

THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON. By F. F 

MONTRESOR. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Sd. f This dag. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIEGE OF NORWICH CASTLE.” 

COURTSHIP by COMMAND: a Story of 

Napoleon at Play. By M. M. BLAKE. With FnU-Pago Illustrations and Vignetts 
Title by the Author. In crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. Sd. f On October 10. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEG THE RAKE.” 

A WOMAN IN IT. By Rita. In Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 3s. Sd. [A Second Edition i» tlu Preu. 

ADELINE SERGEANT'S NEW NOVEL. 

A DEADLY FOE: a Romance of the Northern 

Sets, In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. «d. [This dag. 

A NEW EDITION, COMPLETING 83,000 COPIES. 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 

OLIVE SCHREINER. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. fld. 

A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE SCRIPTURE READER of ST. MARK’S. 

By K. DOUGLAS KING. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3a. 6d. [Immediately. 

A NEW VOLUME OF "HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS." 

A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. Alexander. In 

crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [ Immediately. 

BY IMBERT DE SAINT AMAND. 

THE REVOLUTION of 1848. By the Author of 

the “Famous Women of the French Court” 8eries. Translated by ELIZABETH 
GILBERT MARTIN. With 4 Portraits. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt top, 6s. 

[ Thit dag. 

WITH EIGHTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. R. MILLAR. 

THE SILVER FAIRY BOOK: Fairy Tales of. 

other Lands. By SARAH BERNHARDT, E. P. LARKEN, HORACE MURRBIGH, 
HBGE8IPPE MOREAU, VOLTAIRE, QUATRELLEB, EMILE do GIBABDIN, 
WILHELM HAUF, XAVIER MABMIBR, LOUIS de GRAMONT, Ac. In crown 4to, 
richly silvered cloth and silver edges, 6s. [Next week. 

V This Volume will be uniform with the “ Golden Fairy Book.” 

A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE CALICO PRINTER. By Charlotte Fennell. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Jut readg. 

The Timet says” * The Calico Printer ’ is decidedly a clever novel.” 

THE NEW ZEIT-GEIST. 

In artistic paper, Is. 6d.; in cloth gilt, 2s., with Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page. 

A MAN and HIS WOMANKIND. By Norah 

VYNNE. 

The large First Edition was bought up on publication; a Second Edition is in the press. 
MARIE HUTCHESON'S NEW NOVEL. 

BARDOSSFS DAUGHTER. A Florentine Story. 

In crown 8vo, art lined, gilt, 6a. 

“ The story is one of deep interest.’*— Academy. 

LADY LOVAN. A Novel. By Agnes Farrell. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

"A true work of genius, of high literary quality and constructive merit. ‘Lady 
Lovan * is an unquestionably forcible and fascinating book.”— Daily Telegraph. 

London : HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW before the TIME of EDWARD I. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 

Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law; and FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND, LL.D. 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vole., royal 8vo, 40s. 

TIMES .—** Few persons, if any, rince Selden, have done more for English legal history than Mr. Maitland; Sir Frederick Pollock contributes to the literary partnership a largs 
capital of attainments; and the result is a book which puts an end to a longstanding reproach. It has one rare merit—an absence of pedantry in discussions which too readily lend 

themselves to that vice.Written with touches of vivacity and homely directness, the hook will not interest lawyers only. Here and there are chapters which all Englishmen would 

do well to read. They might mark with profit the robust good sen so, patience, and prudence which have shaped our common law.” 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 

Illustrated with 20 pages of Photographic Reproductions. By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Royal 
8vo, Ms. net. 

ATHENAEUM “ The title of this handsome volume is far from doing justice to its contents. A catalogue of 289 manuscripts, none of them individually known to fame, might 
seem to be a small thing, undeserving of more than a passing notice; 1but Dr. James's volume, in addition to beinp a catalogue of the Fitzwilliam manuscripts, is also a guide to the 
Btudy of illuminated manuscripts in general. The manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam collection are, for the most part, illuminated service books and Books of Hours, and though few in 
number they are very choice in quality. Dr. James has had the happy thought of describing these with unusual minuteness, and tabulating the results in his introduction and indices. 
He has thus made it oasy for collectors and librarians to ascertain how far their own manuscripts correspond to a common pattern, and to fix the localities in which they were probably 
written.” 

THE GROWTH of BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir J. R. Seeley, M.A, K.C.M.G With a 

Portrait and a Memoir of tbo Author, by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History iu the University of Edinburgh. 2 vole., crown 8vo, 12s. [AVoriy nod,. 

THE EARLY RENAISSANCE in ENGLAND: the Rede Lecture delivered in the Senate House on 

June 13th, 1895, by MAN DELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper covers, Is. 

RELLIQUIAE PHILOLOGICAE ; or. Essays in Comparative Philology. By the late H. D. Darbi- 

SHIRE, M. A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Edited by R. 8. CONWAY, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Professor of Latin in University College, 
Cardiff. With a Biographical Notice by J. E. SANDfS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of 8t. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. fid. 

THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION of GREEK and LATIN. With Tables and Practical 

Explanations. By E. V. ARNOLD, M.A., Professor of Latin at the University College of North Wale*, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and R. S. CONWAY, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at the University College of Booth Wales and Monmouthshire, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, paper covers, Is. 


COMPLETION OF THE MANUAL EDITION OF THE SEFTUAGINT. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK, according to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. Swete, 

D.D., Regius "Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Yol. I. Genesis—IV. Kings, Second Edition, 7s. Od.; Yol. II. I. Chronicles—Tobit, 7s. fid.} 
Vol. HI. Hosea—IV. Maccabees, 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 

J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Sc.D., Dublin, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. __ [Immediate']/. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 

ETHNOLOGY. By Professor A. H. Keane. With numerous Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of MAMMALS. By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.R.S. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES—Hew Volume. 

General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from their Foundation to the Year 1893. By E. Jenks, M.A, 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Law in University College, Liverpool, late Dean of the Faculty of Law in Melbourne University. Crown 8ro, with 
Maps, 6s. __ 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS—New Volumes. 


PHYSICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Director of tho Cavendish Laboratory. 


SOLUTION and ELECTROLYSIS. 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. 


By W. C. D. Whetham, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 

BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


College, 


General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 

ZOOGEOGRAPHY. By F. E. Beddard, F.R.S. With Maps. 6s. 

PETROLOGY for STUDENTS. By A. Harker, M. A, F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

University Demonstrator of Petrology. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION OF DR. MILL’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A Sketch of the Commodities and the Countries 

of tho World. By H. R. MILL, D.Sc., F.R S.E., Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Third Edition. Is. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

G UARDIAN.-" Mr. Verity presents us w ith another of bis admirable school editions of Shakespeare’s plays.We have already had * A Midsummer Night's Dream ’ and * Twelfth 

Night’—both praised highly in these columns; now we l ave * Julius Cceear.’ and we can only say that it is as good, and deserves as much praise, as its predecessors. As we said of 
them, we may say of this bcok, that in both notes and imiceuciion Mr. Verity displays sound scholarship and learning, while he never forgets that he is writing for boys.” 

SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CJ5SAR. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. 

VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar cf Trinity College, Cambridge. Is. Od. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Wakeiocse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 

By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bash," Ac. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. [A'ov. 4. 

St. Paul the Traveller 

and the Roman Citizen. 

By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity, Aberdeen; Author of “ The Church in the 
Roman Empire," Ac. 8vo, cloth, with Map. [Shortly. 

The Books of the 

Twelve Prophets. 

By GEORGS ADAM SMITH, D.D., LLD., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. In 2 vols. Completing the “Ex¬ 
positor's Bible." Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

[ Vd. I. shortly. 

The God-Man. 

By THOMAS CHARLES EDWARDS, D.D., of Linooln 
College, Oxford, Principal of Bala College. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 

The Epistle of James, 

And other Discourses. 

By R. W. DALE, D.D., LLD., Author of “The Living 
Christ and the Four Goepels," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

[Nearly ready, 

LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price Is. 0d. each. 

Christ and the Future Life. 

By the Rev. R. W. DALE, LL.D. [Nearly ready. 

The Visions of a Prophet. 

Studies in Zechariah. 

By the Bov. Prof. MARCUS DOD8, D.D. 

[Nearly ready. 

The Upper Room. 

By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., Author of “Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush." [Shortly. 

The Seven Words from the Cross. 

By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 

[8hortly. 

To be followed by Volumes by Revs. ALEXANDER 
WHYTE, D.D., and JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


The New Life in Christ: 

A Study in Personal Religion. 

By the Rev. Professor J. AGAR BEET, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 0d. [Heady. 

London Idylls. 

By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Makers of Modem 
English,” Ac. Crown 8ro, 5s. [heady. 

Eden Lost and Won: 

Studies of the Early History and Final 
Destiny of Man as Taught in Nature 
and Revelation. 

By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, LL.D., F.B.S., Ac., 
Author of “ The Story of the Earth and Man." Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 


A Lady of England; 

Or, Life and Letters of Charlotte 
Maria Tucker (“ A.L.O.E."). 

By AGNES GIBERNE. With 2 Photogravure Por¬ 
traits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Heady. 

Tokiwa, and other Poems. 

By Mrs. ASHLEY CARU8-WILSON (Mart L. G. 
Petri*, B.A.), Author of “Clews to Holy Writ." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 

Strangers at Lisconnel: 

A Second Series of " Irish Idylls.” 

By JANE BARLOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8e. [Shortly. 

Twenty Years in 

Khama’s Country, 

And Pioneetlng among the Batauana 
of Lake Ngami. 

By the Rev. J. D. HEPBURN. Edited by C. H. 
LYALL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. Be. [heady. 

The Permanent Message 

of the Exodns. 

By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

A Message for the Day: 

Daily Readings for a Tear. 

By J. R. MILLER, D.D. ,18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Heady. 

Union with God: 

A Series of Addresses. 

By Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

The Book of Deuteronomy. 

By the Rev. Professor ANDREW HARPER, B.D., 
Ormond College, Melbourne. In the “Expositor’s 
Bible," Eighth Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

[8hortly. 

The Problem of the Ages: 

A Book for Young Men. 

By Rev. J. B. HASTINGS, M.A., Edinburgh. Crown 
8Vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. [ Shortly. 

Christmas Poetry. 

Selected and Edited by T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 
Elegantly bound, crown 8vo, Is. Od. [Shortly. 

The Child Jesus, 

And other Talks to the Children. 

By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., Author of 
“Talking to the Children," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
9s. 6d. [Heady. 

Tales of the Warrior King: 

Life and Times of David, King of Israel. 

By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. With 8 Illustra- 
Uons. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Heady. 

Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare. 

By DAVID CHARLES BELL, Author of “The 
Standard Elocutionist," Ac. 3s. Gel. [Ready. 


Literary Anecdotes of the 

Nineteenth Century. 

Bv Dr. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL and THOMAS J. 
WISE. Bmall 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 20s. 

net. [Shortly. 

The Autobiography of 

Edward Hoare, M.A. 

Edited tar the Rev. J. H. TOWNSEND, D.D., Vicar 
of Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. [Shortly. 

Luther's Early Works 

and Catechism. 

Edited, with Theological and Historical Papers, by 
HENRY WACE, D.D., Principal of King's College, 
London, and C. A. BUGHHElM, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. Od. [Shortly. 

History of Aberdeen University. 

By J. M. BULLOCH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, fie. 

[Nearly ready. 

Spiral Stairs; 

Or, The Heavenward Course of the 
Church Seasons. 

Devotional Studies on the Christian Life. By the 
Rev. J. H. TOWNSEND, D.D. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D. Crown 
• Hvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Xearly ready. 

The Historical Geography 

of the Holy Land. 

By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College. Glasgow. With 6 Maps, specially prepared. 
Fifth Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Old Farm Fairies: 

A Sommer Campaign in Brownieland 
against King Cobweaver’a Pixies. 

By HENRY CHRISTOPHER McCOOK, D.D., Author 
of " Tenants of an Old Farm," Ac. With 160 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready. 

Christ in Modern Theology. 

By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Turning Points in 

Successful Careers. 

By WILLIAM M. THAYER, Author of “ Tact, Push, 
and Principle," “ From Log Cabin to Whit© House," 
Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Heady. 

The Church in the Roman 

Empire before A.D. 170. 

By W. M. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. Fourth 
Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 13a 

Titus: a Comrade of the Cross. 

A Tale of the Christ. 

By F. M. KINGSLEY. With 8 Itlustrnt'ons. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3t. Od. [Heady. 
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Aj NINTH and LAST EDITION, Edited bjT. 8. BAYNES and 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Rented Ly 1,143 Contributor,, COM¬ 
PLETE. with the INDEX, 25 vole, 4to, publisher.’cloth, new,£15 
(pub. £37), carefully packeu m a case and sent carriage paid for cash 
with order. —Thomas Simmons, Bookseller, 5, Soho street (Oxford 
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T O AUTHORS.—The MARLBOROUGH 

LITERARY AGENCY offers valuable and unique advantages. 
No preliminary fees. Prospectus on application. — Marlborough 
House, 11, Ludgn te Hill, EX'. _ 

9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

M R. GEORGE RED WAY, formerly of 

York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
Of Kegan Paul. Trench, Trtlbner A Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account upon OCTOBER 1st NEXT. lie will be glad in the mean- 
time to hear from Authors with MHS ready for publication, and to 
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ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY.—A Series 
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JUST ISSUED. 

CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 
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I.—PHILOSOPHY. 11.—RELIGION. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, Lo.vdoe. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 

" TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT BUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application . _ 

JUST OUT. 

A NEW CATALOGUE of BARE and 

VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Poet free on appli¬ 
cation.—W illiams A Norqate, 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 
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Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, I LOUVRE, PARIS, 
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S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public 8choo1, founded IMS, to provide Edneation 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 
UFPIZI, FLORENCE, 
PITTI, FLORENCE, 


LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

HOYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. VSTER8- 
BUKG, 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, j PRADO, MADRID, 


FLORENCE, 
AMSTERDAM, 
THE HAGUE, 


VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


for Gentlemen'! Bonn in Preparation for Universitie*, Army, 4c., on 
definite Church principle!. Fees: £66 per annum (Son* of deny- 
men. £ 60 ): Day Bovs. 21 guineas. Classical and Modem ridet. 
—Rev.T. F. Hobson, M.A.. Warden 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLE8 of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, poet 
free, Oxi Shilliho. 

AUTOTYPE: o DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New PiKPHiorr— Fees oir Applicitio!.. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON- 

MESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

1VA AKT REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR H ANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 

Messn DRUMMOND A CO. supply theobwapret and best Processes 
In the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archnologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records 

J. C. DRTMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Ijace Manufactures , Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac.,Ao.,atamoderatecost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

jgOOKSELLEBS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 
jgOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

T IBRABIANS. 


CpNGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

i j AND SPANISH BOOKS 


Juit published, price 3s.; free by poet, 3s. 4|<L 

THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

JL FOR THE SESSION 169641. 

MAchillas A Co., London. J. E. Corhish, Manchester. 

FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, Ss. 

T)ROTO PLASM: Physical life and Law. 

-I- By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. Facts and Arguments 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley. Herbert 
bq>eucer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Habrison A Sorb, SB, Pall MalL 
Gratis on application. 

TIHE INTERNATIONAL BOOK- 

a- MARKET. No. 1. Monthly List of the most important 
Publications issued by 

H. Grrvkl A Co., Importers of Foreign Books, 

33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN B00K8. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 37 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bane, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWC-AND-A HALF perOBNT. INTERE3T allowed onDEPOSITB 
repayaDle on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums u 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on e&oh oompleted £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OCtXKAS FXR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLIWOS MCR WORTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Maw** 

EPPS’S 
COCOAI NE 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 

(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Coooa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the con,istence ol 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. 

Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
JAKES EPPS «c Co., Ltd., 
Homoeopathic Chemists, Lond on. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


IJ1HE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

jyjUDEE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. ^^1 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C* 

gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and . _ B 

241 > VINOLIA CREAM 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., F0R 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 1 SUNBURN, INSECT BfTES, ITCHING, &C* 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 

Oh Wednesday, 18 th, will bs Published, 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE: A Biography. 

By ANNA M. STODDART. 

With an Etching after Sir George Reid’s Portrait of the 
Professor, and other IIlustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 

V This life of a man whose name is known and 
honoured in all parts of the world aims at a careful account 
cf all the influences, at home and abroad, which developed 
his remarkable and influential character; of his efforts in 
educational reform; of his work as a professor and as a 
lecturer; of his attractive and vivacious personality; of 
hi* hooks—classical, poetical, patriotic, and polemical; of 
fcis acquaintance with the poets, philosophers, theologians, 
and artists of his time ; of his home life and of his closing 
rears. Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Gladstone, Theodore 
Martin, Froude, Norman Macleod, and Kingslev, may be 
mentioned as among those with whom the Professor was 
m cod slant correspondence. 


This Day is Published, 

THE TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. 

Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others. 

By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GENERAL CHURCH'S LIFE. 

CHAPTERS in an ADVENTUROUS LIFE: 
Sir Richard Chnrch in Italy and Greece 

By E. M. CHURCH. 

With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

"The most adventurous and fascinating piece of bio¬ 
graphy we have come across for a long time.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“This interesting volume.The General stands out of 

die* pages as a cool and daring commander.No one 

cm read this record without an increased admiration for 
th* R»Uant Boldier.”— Athenaum. 

“ No novel could present more thrilling passages than are 
to k found in this book.” 

Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 

“Most exciting reading.Forms a most interesting 

Ettnorial of a highly picturesque personality.” 

Manchester Courier. 


Scenes 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

DOWN the VILLAGE STREET, 
io a West Country Hamlet. 

By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

"The sketches are marked by a quiet and convincing 

P^er.Mr. Hare’s touch is above all things sym- 

jatbetic.”— Scotsman. 

Sketches in which an intimate knowledge of West 
Country people is joined to deep sympathy with their 
and joys, and to a power of depiction such as is 
nnlj found outside the pages of the great masters of 
khon .”—Manchester Courier. 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1841 

Edited by DORA G. M’CHESNEY. With a Frontis¬ 
piece ; and 6 full-page Illustrations by James A 
Shearman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Narrated with admirable realism.”— Times. 

* —Gives us a very convincing portrait of a great and 

romantic personage.Of late years we have had several 

fine historical stories, and ‘ Kathleen Clare: her 
Book,’ after standing comparison with the best of them, 
will take an honourable place .”—Daily Chronicle. 


WITH PREFATORY NOTE BY 8. R. CROCKETT. 

THE ENTAIL: or, The Lairds of Grippy, 

By JOHN GALT, A New Illustrated Edition, revised 
and edited by D. Stor&ab Meldkcm. Illustrated 
by John Wallace. 

2 vols , fcap. 8vo, price 3s. net each. 

IN COUR8E OF PUBLICATION. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 

tandahd kdition in half-crown volumes. 

Now Ready. 

ADAM BEDE. 2 vola. 

MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vol«. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 2 vola. 
KOMOLA. 2 vola. 

SCENES Or CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vola. 
MIODLKMARCU. 3 vola. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1895. 

JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 

With 19 Plates and 91 Ulns’ratlon* In the Tex* by E. J. Ford. 
Contents. 

ROLF STAKE. 


WILSON’S LAST FIGHT. 

THE LIFE and DEATH ot JOAN the MAID. 

HOW the BASS was HELD for KING JAMES. 

THE CROWNING of INES de CASTRO. 

THE STORY of ORTHON. 

HOW GUSTAVUS VASA WON hia KINGDOM. 
MONSIEUR de BAYARD’S DUEL. 

STORY of GUDBRAND of the DALES. 

SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE. 

THE STORY of MOLLY PITCHER. 

THE VOYAGES, DANGEROUS ADVENTURES, and 
IMMINENT ESCAPES of CAPTAIN RICHARD 
FALCONER. 

MARBOT’S MARCH. 

EYLAU. THE MARE LISETTE. 

HOW MARBOT CROSSED the DANUBE. 

THE PITEOUS DEATH of GA8T0N, SON of the COUNT 
of FOIX. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 

Ebjsbvbqh and London. 


THE WRECK of the ■'WAGER.*' 

PETER WILLIAMSON. 

A WONDERFUL VOYAGE. 

THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 

A REVELATION of THREE YEAR8’ SUFFERING ol 
ROBERT EVERARD upon the ISLAND of ASSADA, 
near MADAGASCAR, in a Voyage to India, in Uu 
Year 1636. 

THE FIGHT at SVOLDER ISLAND. 

THE DEATH of HACON the GOOD. 

PRINCE CHARLIE’S WAR. 

THE BURKE and WILLS EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
THE STORY of EMUND. 

THE MAN in WHITE. 

THE ADVENTURES of “ the BULL of EARLSTOUN.” 
THE STORY of GRISELL BAILUE’S SHEEP’S HEAD 
THE CONQUEST of PERU. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 

CYCLING. By the Bight Hon. the Earl of Albemarle, and G. Lacj 

HILLIER. New and thoroughly Revised Edition (the Fifth), with 14 PlateB and 45 Illustrations in tho Text b; 
the Earl of Albemarle, Joseph Pennell, 8. T. Dadd, and George Moore. Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

*•* This book has been almost entirely rewritten, and is brought up to date so far as it has been possible to do 
Many of the illustrations arc new to this edition, and racing records are brought up to January 1,1896. 


DARWIN, and AFTER DARWIN: an Exposition of the Dar 

winian Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A 
LL.D., F.R.8. Part II. POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Heredity and Utility. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

[On October 16. 

OCCASIONAL and IMMEMORIAL DAYS. By the Very Rev 

A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. (Edin.), LL D. (St. And.), First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “ Twenty-five Yea] 
of St. Andrews,” * 4 The Recreations of a Country Parson,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

**• This volume consists of Discourses which have not appeared in any periodical, and which are not autobiographical 

APPENZELL: PURE DEMOCRACY and PASTORAL LIFE i: 

INNER-RHODKN. A Swiss 8tudy. By IRVING B. RICHMAN, Consul-General of the United States 
Switzerland. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES: Part II. WALES an 

IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAND, by 
HART, Member of tho Alpine Club, Fellow of the Linnean Society, Member or the Royal Irish Academy, 
With 31 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, and others, and 9 Plans. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

%• Recently published. Part I. ENGLAND. With 23 Illustrations and 6 Plans. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times t 

1608. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*,* Adopted for M.A. Examinations h>j the Royal University of Ireland. 

**This book is the best concise general guide that we know to the study of the earlier periods of Irish history.” 

8t. James's Ooze 

PIONEER WORK in OPENING the MEDICAL 

to WOMEN. Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE STORY of ULLA, and other Tales. By Edwin 

ARNOLD, Author of " Phra the Phoenician,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH DOLLS and * “ ^ 

WOGG.” Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, with Words by BERTHA UPTON. °° 

numerous Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 1 

JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen M. 

8V0 68 . wiar 

THE NEW CENTURION: a Tale of A\ito*v^aAA c 

JAMBS EASTWICK. With Diagrams. Fran. 8vo. Is. ^ 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY, OCTO^-gR 0K. 

of SPAIN by ULICK BUR K e. \ Vll. LIFE of SIR 

VIII. UEDI.RVAL C V ^ V 

1 * Y °BEFENCi:. E®.'SiK8, 

London and New &.TS8. & & C 


I. A HISTORY 
II. THE HOUSE of ANNANDALB. 

III. CRIMEAN LETTERS. 

IV. SHELLS and MOLLUSCS. 

V. MEMOIRS of BARRAS. 

VI. ARGON and HELIUM. 
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REVISED AND CORRECTED TO 1895. 


CHAMBERS’S 

ENCY CLOPASDI 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 

COMPLETE SETS CAN NOW BE HAD. 

Price £6 cloth; £7 10s. half-morocco. 



THE WORK IS ALSO BEING ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. half-morocoo. 

VOLUME I. READY 1st NOVEMBER, 1805. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is acknowledged to be the best book of the kind at present 
before the public; wherever the English language is spoken, it is in use as a standard authority and work 
of reference. 


The New Edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA was completed in 1892; since then the 
entire work has been reprinted, and every article carefully revised, alterations being made wherever they 
seemed necessary. The work, therefore, is thoroughly up to date, giving the latest discoveries, 
statistics, and events. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA contains upwards of thirty thousand articles, and is illustrated 
by Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings, and Fifty-three Coloured Maps. 

Nearly one thousand contributors, including many of the greatest specialists in every department of 
Knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of the Work, 

Every article has been entrusted to an author known to be at home in his subject. The 

following list, giving the names of but a few of the writers of articles, may be taken as a p;oof not only of 

the competence but also of the eminence of the contributors: 


Canon AINOER. 

Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

The DUKE of ARGYLL. 
Her. 8. BARING-GOULD. 
Sir WALTER BBS ANT. 
Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Lord BRA8SEY. 

Mr. JOHN BURROUGHS. 
The MARQUIS of BUTE. 
EDWARD OAIRD, D.O.L. 
Sir E. F. DU OANE. 
Professor OHEYNE. 

Sir W. M. CONWAY. 

Mr. OOURTHOPE. 

Sir JOSEPH OROWE. 
Protestor DAVIDSON. 

Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Professor DOWDEN. 
Professor DRUMMOND. 
Mr. EDISON. 

Dean FARRAR. 

Mrs. FAWCETT. 

Professor FLINT. 

Professor A. 0. FRASER. 
Prof. PATRICK UEDDE8. 
Professor JAMES GEIKIE. 
Mr. HENRY GEORGE. 
Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Mr. E. GOSSE. 

Mr. FRED. GREENWOOD. 
8ir GEORGE GROVE. 
Professor HaLES. 

Mr. P. G. HAMERTON. 
Professor HAYORAFT. 


Mr. W. E. HENLEY. 
Dr. 0. W. HOLMES. 
Mr. THOMAS HUGHES 
Mr. HOLMAN HUNT. 
Mr. R. H. HUTTON. 
Mr. JEV0N8. 

Professor KEANE. 

Prince KROPOTKINS. 
Mr. S. LANE-POOLE. 
Mr. ANDREW LANG. 
Mr. G. P. LATHROP. 
Professor LAUGHTON. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON 
Mr. LEOKY. 

Mr. BIDNEY LEE. 
Professor LEGGE. 

Mr. 0. G. LELAND. 


Mr. JU8TIN M'CARTHY. 
Professor MAHAFFY. 
Cardinal MANNING. 

Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. 

Dr. JOHN MURRAY. 

Lord NAPIER and ETTRIOK 
Professor NICHOLSON. I 
Miss NIGHTINGALE. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

, Mr. JOHN ORM8BY. 

1 Professor PALGRAVE. 

I M. PASTEUR. 

Professor PFLEIDERER. 

Sir ISAAC PITMAN. 

I Professor RAWLINSON. 
Professor RHYS. 


Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Professor SAINTSBUUY. 
Professor SETH. 

Mr. J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
Professor G. A. SMITH. 
Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Sir MURDOCH SMITH. 
Mr. W. T. STEAD. 
Professor TAIT. 

Canon ISAAC TAYLOR. 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
Mr. H. D. TRAILL., 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
Mr. A. R. WALLACE. 

Sir CHARLES WaRREN. 
Mr. THEODORE WATTS. 


The Illustrations are numerous, really illustrative of the articles, and artistic. Upwards of fifty 
carefully engraved Maps, of which most are political, some physical, and some historical, constitute a 
practically complete Atlas of the World. 

“ There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, and accuracy, dearness, 
competency, and conciseness in the treatment of the articles.”— Times. 

“ This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia is perhaps the cheapest book ever published .”—The Speaker. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, London; 

and Edinburgh. 
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NOW EBAlrt* 

Essays About Men , 

Women , and Boohs. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q C. # M.P. 

“Mr. Birrell'slight and easy style well befits his generally 
kindly judgment*. A very entertaining and handy little 
book for leisurely reading.”— TSmts. 

“Mr. Birrell is always good company. He is always 
himself, and the self iB so sane, so shrewd, so vivacious, 
that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful.” 

Daily Chronicle . 
To bo followed thortly by 

ObiteT Dicta. ( First Scries .) 
Obiter Dicta . ( Second Series.) 
Res Judicatce. 

The Original Edition is still on Sale, price 
6s. per Volume. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 

2s. 6d. 

The Furled Banner; 

or, a Father's Mistake. 

By HEATHER GREY, Author o! “Lord Stafford 
Audley; or, some Children of the King.” 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in art linen, Ca. 

As Gold in the Furnace. 

By MARY' CROSS, Author ot “Under Sentence," 
" False Witness,” 4c. 

“4 lively tale, with much genuine human character 
artistically developed. The dialogue is vivacious through¬ 
out. and scenes both ot high life and low are strikingly 
painted. A novel of high literary qualities, with a plot both 
taring and original .”—Morning Ltader. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, fle. 

Runic Rocks : 

a North Sea Idyl. 

By WILHELM JENSEN. Translated by MARIANNE 
E. SUCKLING, with a Preface by Professor G. 
FIEDLER. 

"The book will repay a lengthy study, and will be also 
lateresting to the casual reader.’ '—Liverpool Mercury. 

" Jensen’s writing possesses great charm.”— Guardian. 
"The book displays real thought and power.” 

National Observer . 

In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 0s. 

Gladys Woodley; 

or, the Bride of Amiel. 

By EGLANTINE. _ 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Part I., royal 8vo, Is. net. 

A HIST0E7 of MANKIND. By Professor Friedrich Batzel. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L- 
With 30 Coloured Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo In Thirty Monthly Parts 
at Is. net, and in Three Volumes 12s. net each. 


THE GOLD MINES of the RAND. Being a Description of the 

Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, South African Repnblio. By FREDERICK H. HATCH and J. A. 
CHALMERS. With some Prefatory Remarks by JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. With Maps, Plans, and Illustra¬ 
tions. Super-royal 8vo, 17s. net. 

DAILY NEW 8. —“A work just compiled by Messrs. Hatch A Chalmers on the Gold Mines of the Rand has the 
double advantage of being well timed and well executed. While not too technical for the reader of ordinary intelligence, 
it describes the main features of the gold-mining industry, and indicates clearly the special characteristics of the 
Witwatersrand district, the extraordinary development of which has been one of the leading events of the close of the 
century.” 

BULLI0N18T.—" A long residence on the fields by both authors has given them unusual facilities for obtaining the 
necessary facts, but they have spared no pains in obtaining useful information which is apparently of the greatest 
value.” 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of SEAWEEDS. By 

GEORGE MURRAY, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of the Department of Botany, British Museum. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 88 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 1 S WORKS. —POCKET EDITION. 

Vols. V. and VI. 

TWO YEARS AGO. In 2 vols. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. each vol. 

THE BOOKMAN.—" An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess. 
It is small and light j the type is clear, the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by J. Ayton 

Symington. With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 

TRY, TREATED in an ELEMENTARY MANNER. By WILHELM 08TWALD, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Leipsig. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by GEORGE MACGOWAN, 
Ph-D. Crown 8vo, 6s. nst. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of 8. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and 
Honorary Canon of Canterbury j and the Rev. W. W. WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow of 8. Augustine's College. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. 


THE STRUCTURE of MAN: an INDEX to his PAST HISTORY. 

By Dr. R. WlEDERSHEIM, Professor in the University of Freiburg in Baden. Translated by H. and M. 
BERNARD. The Translation Edited and Annotated, and a Preface written, by G. B. HOWES, F.L.8. With 
105 Figaros in the Toxt. 8vo, 8s. net. 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


NEW BOOK BY E. V. B. 

Tastefully bound in cloth or parchment, 5s. 

A Garden of Pleasure. 

By £. V. B., Author of “ Days and Honrs in a Garden.” 

The “ Garden of Pleasure ” will be welcomed by all lovers 
ct Nature; by those who take an interest in the cultivation 
end preserving of old gardens, no less than by those who 
sppreciate sympathetic descriptions of beautiful country 
wmes and eights and sounds. 

The book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and 
a full ot tender thoughts and quaint fancies steeped in that 
tamcepbere of gentleness and repose which is natural to a 
tardea of the right sort. "-—Manehuter Guardian. 


NEW VOLUME or TEE popular 
COUNTY SERIES. 

On antique paper, in demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. i Band-made 
Paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net. 

The History of Suffolk. 

By J. J. RAVIN, D.D., F.S.A. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Pat*knos*» Bow, London. 


P. VERGHJ MARONIS: BUCOLICA; GEORGICA; 2ENEIS 

Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly Fellow ot St. John’s College, Ca M “ ter 
Charterhouse. Fcap. Bvo, 6e. net. 

HOMERI ILIAS. Edited by Walter Leaf, Litt.D., °* 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Foap. 8vo, 8s. net. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumt. 




THE ILIAD of HOMER. Edited, with General 

Introductions, Note®, and Appendices, by WALTER LEAF, Liit.D., and X£. ^ y 

* Vol. I. (Books I.-XII.). Fcap. 8vo, 6s. - / 


_ . tX-Th ^ 5 * Jf 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. With V 

by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly FeUoW of 8t. John’s College, Cambria^ 
and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A., farme rl y Scholar of Worcester College, e yO> 

. _ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST OF 

FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

By FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA. By 

Field-Marshal Lord ROBERTS, of Kandahar, V.C., 
G.C.B.. G.C.S.I., G.C.I.K. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With 
Portraits of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, General Sir 
Abraham Roberts, Sir Henry Lawrence, General 
Nicholson, 8ir James Outram, Lord Clyde, 8ir William 
Mansfield, H.H. the Amir of Afghanistan, and Maps 
and Plans of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Kabul, 
Kandahar, Ac._ 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portraits. 

A MEMOIR of RICHARD BRINSLEY 

SHERIDAN. By W. FRASER RAE. With an In- 
troduction by the Marquess of DUFFERIN and AVA, 
K.P., G.C.B._ 

In One Volume, demy 8vo. 

THE STORY of BRITISH MUSIC. 

From the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By 
FREDERICK JAMES CROWEST, Author of “The 
Great Tone Poets,” Ac. With Illustrations. 


In One Volume, small crown 8vo. 

LETTERS of EDWARD FITZOERALD 

to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. With Portraits of Mrs. 
Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald, Engraved on Steel. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 

A MEMOIR of FRANCES TROLLOPE 

Author of “ The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
‘‘The Widow Barnaby,” Ac., and Mother ef Thomas 
Adolphus and Anthony Trollope. By her Daughter-in- 
law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two 
Portraits. _ 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. 

THE EEELEYS; On the Stage and 

at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. 

MY RESIDENCE at the COURT of 

. the AMIR. By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late 
Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. 
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and not to the Editor. 


writers disagree with M. Motley s conclusions, fi„t began to contemplate resistance to 
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Motley, in fact, will stand the test of Motley—in 1565, instead of 1566. There is 
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add the name of Mr. Froude. Miss brother Louis, and some of their friends 
Putnam, it must be confessed, seems to W0 re present, and that the prince had also 
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pounded by the last-named writer, that the Protestant leaders with a view to their 
prinoe “ had the principality of his title in co-operation in certain eventualities. All 
France.” She does not appear to be quite this, however, was as yet purely tentative. 


France.” She does not appear to be quite this, however, was as yet purely tentative, 
clear as to the history ana position of that Nearly a year later we find Orange still 
mysterious little district on the Rhone which making efforts, of the honesty of whioh there 


Letters, from those of his Friends and 
Enemies, and from Official Documents. 
By Ruth Putnam. In 2 vols. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

As the author confesses in her preface, she 
might seem to have chosen a subject which, 
worthy as it is, has so often been treated 
that it would appear difficult to say any- 


“the successive lords of Orange preferred, as a h® 0 " 11 ® evident that Philip was determined 
rule, to follow the fortunes of the emperor "! allow neither civil nor religious liberty to 
rather than of the Frenoh kings, in whose “is Netherland subjects, that the prinoe 
realm their few paltry acres were engulfed, finally shook the dust of the tyrant’s service 
Perhaps it was a simple desire to display their from his feet. The change in religious 
independence of one to whom geographically attitude which manifMted ifawlf a/vtn affav 


independence of one to whom 
they seemed to owe allegiance.” 


geographically attitude which manifested itself soon after 
the departure of Orange from the Nether- 
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author, it is evident, has failed lands in April, 1567, followed almost in- 


thing fresh concerning it. And yet she thoroughly to emancipate herself from the evitably from the course of political action 
gives good reason for essaying the task again inveterate delusion, which Mr. Freeman so he had adopted. 

from a more strictly personal point of view °ft®n had to raise his voice against, that “ It was not unnatural that the prinoe, having 
than that of her predecessors. there has always been a France with about been literally forced out of his position as a 

“The story of William the Silent is an oft-told the “me boundaries as at present. She liberal Oatholic should now begin to oonsider 
tile, related in every history of the Netherlands 8oems to think that the problem to be solved whether it would not be advisable to modify 
comprising the years 1533-1584. Yet bis life “» how the little state of Orange got into hls own theological opinions.” 

»u so full, he was so prominent a figure the middle of Frenoh territory, instead of A characteristic letter of June, 1567, indi¬ 
cating twenty-five of his fifty-one years, he asking the question how French territory cates the direction of the prince’s thoughts 
came in live touch with so many of the actors came to surround the principality. We are at this period: 
in tha last scenes of the Reformation drama, r emind ed of the storv of ftanriro TTT ..... 

that his full biography is still unwritten, and *be annle dnmnlimrs ^Tha +,„*)? „s wonl< * ^ke from the bottom of our heart 
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latest Life of Iinooln.” J? simply that the whole of Provence was a aoter and conscience, and rendering them more 
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His attitude of mind on such questions is 
well illustrated by the following incident: 

"In 1580 Utrecht was agitated by dissensions 
in the Chnrch. Hubert Dovehouse, minister 
of the Church of St. James, was accused of 
dangerous liberalism. It chanoed that the 
prince was in the city over a Sunday, and 
greatly shocked one portion of the community 
by attending service at St. James's. A deputa¬ 
tion waited on him to ask if he meant to show 
that he espoused the cause of Dovehouse. * Oh 
no,’ he replied, * I said I would go where there 
was the best preaching, and they carried my 
oushions thither. I knew nothing of the con¬ 
troversy. It was a very good sermon. Next 
time I will hear the other minister.’ ’’ 

Closely connected with this indifference to 
dogma was the most remarkable feature in 
William’s character, and the one in which 
he was most in advance of his age—his 
comprehensive idea of religious liberty: 

"Hetried to protect the Catholio rites when 
the reform party was uppermost. He would 
not permit the persecution of the Anabaptists. 
Remember that this was a peculiar attitude 
of mind, one shared neither by his brothers, 
nor by St. Aldegonde, who were the closest to 
him.” 

No one of the time can at all be compared 
with him in this respect, except his great 
comtemporary Akbar. Miss Putnam has 
given much pains to the study of the per¬ 
sonality of her hero, and may be credited 
with having added some new traits to the 
picture, often as it has been drawn before. 

" What impresses one throughout his letters is 
not his independence, not Ins self-reliance, so 
much as his longing for sympathy, his need of 
approval from his fellow-men—at least from 
those in whose judgment he had confidence 
from any point of view. While it was a cardinal 
principle with him that all people might be of 
use in some fashion if their limitations were 
but properly considered, and their weakness 
guarded, it was not that he did not see those 
weaknesses. His keenness of judgment is testi¬ 
fied to by both friend and foe. While he was 
wonderfully quick to use what means he had to 
adapt himself to the actual circumstances in 
whioh he was, instead of measuring his way by 
formulas adapted to a hypothetical situation, 
he showed remarkable tenacity in holding to 
his purpose through untoward circumstances, 
great capacity for still being calm when every¬ 
thing was against him. Rough adversity passed 
over his head : he was unmoved by grumbling 
and disoontent from his inferiors, by envy and 
malice from his equals, by hatred and perse¬ 
cution from his superiors.” 

In the political and military details of 
the Netherland Revolution, the author has, 
while of course following Motley in the 
main carefully, studied the most recent 
native historians. Her narrative is both 
dear and accurate, and may be commended 
as a safe guide through a period which is 
in parts of considerable intricacy. Most 
popular summaries fail to distinguish with 
precision the successive stages of the 
struggle: the first period extending from 
1572 to 1576, in which the revolt against 
Spain was, in the main, confined to the two 
provinces of Holland and Zeeland; the 
second, from 1576 to 1578, in which for a 
brief period the whole Netherlands were 
United; and the third period, from 1578 
onwards, in which the southern provinces 
gradually fell away or were conquered, 
while the northern maintained their inde¬ 


pendence. A remarkable feature of the 
Revolution, in which it presents a striking 
analogy to the English Civil War, is the 
length of time during which the fiction of 
Philip’s nominal sovereignty was main¬ 
tained. "All the prince’s proclamations 
had been issued in the name of his liege 
lord, Philip of Spain, he acting as bus 
Spanish majesty’s stadtholder,” just as the 
opponents of Charles I. fought in the name 
of "King and Parliament.” The formal 
renunciation of allegiance did not take plaoe 
till 1581, nine years after the commence¬ 
ment of the war; and the language of the 
document in which it was conveyed is almost 
startling in its anticipation of the phrase¬ 
ology of another declaration of independ¬ 
ence two centuries later. 

" All men know that God appoints a king to 
cherish his people as a shepherd his flock. 
When he fails in his duty, when he grinds 
down his people, evades their ancient liberties, 
and treats them as slaves, he is no prince, bat 
a tyrant. Then may the estates of the land 
legally renounce him and put another in his 
place.” 

It may be said that the value of this work 
would have been considerably enhanced, if 
the opportunity had been taken of supplying 
a want which many readers of Motley must 
have felt, by giving a series of maps coloured 
so as to show the territory occupied by the 
Spaniards and the patriots respectively at 
different dates, similar to those which so 
greatly elucidate Mr. Gardiner’s history of 
our own Civil War. 

R. Seymour Long. 


Birds of Passage. Songs of the Orient 
and the Occident. By Mathilda Blind. 
(Chatto & Wind us.) 

Miss Blind has attained a high and definite 
position among English poets. What her 
precise rank is, one hesitates to ask or to 
suggest; and there is the less reason for 
doing either because merit in a poet is not 
necessarily an affair of rank. She has the 
distinction also of being one of the very 
few women poets, whether of our own time 
or of any other, who have made any mark 
in English literature. It is not pertinent to 
my present object to inquire why this number 
is so few; but it is remarkable that, while in 
other branches of imaginative literature 
women in great numbers are the success¬ 
ful rivals of men, in poetry, which 
has so much to do with the emotions, 
the men vastly preponderate. But the 
fewness of the women is a good reason 
for paying all proper tribute to those 
we have. In Miss Blind’s case the 
tribute should be large, for her work in 
verse is considerable as well as excellent. 
It. is of almost all kinds, from the idyllic to 
the dramatic, and from simple narrative to 
the elucidation of subtle problems of life. 
Perhaps she touched her highest point in 
“ The Ascent of Man,” a poem in whioh 
the intuitions of genius are unmistakable. 
The poems in the present volume are less 
ambitious; but, in their place, they are not 
less striking or less genuine. They are 
nearly all abort, and for the most part, as 
the title of the book implies, they are sug¬ 
gested by incidents of travel. The first 
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note one discovers in them is that of pic¬ 
turesque eloquenoe, whioh is struok in the 
“ Prelude,” and particularly in these 
stanzas: 

" Where the sacred Isle of PhQae, twinned within 
the sacred stream, 

Floats, like some rapt Opium-eater's labyrinthine 
lotos dream, 

“ Birds on birds take up their quarters in each 
creviced capital, 

In each crack of frieze and cornice, in each cleft 
of roof and wall. 

“ And within those twilight-litten, holy halls of 
Death and Birth, 

Even the gaily twittering swallows, even the 
swallows, hush their mirth. 

" And they cast the passing shadows of their 
palpitating wings 

O'er the fallen gods of Egypt and the prostrate 
heads of Kings.” 

Mias Blind ia fond of this measure, which 
she repeats in a powerful poem on the tombs 
of these same kings. She describes the 
greatness in life, the magnificence in death, 
of monarchs who conceived themselves to 
be " the living incarnation of imperishable 
gods.” They proposed to put a bridle ott 
Time, to cheat death and corruption; and 
they did it. “ Pale and passive in their 
prisons they have conquered.” But the 
very assertion of their victory brings a 
question as to its worth, as to its reality: 

" Have they conquered? Oh the pity of those 
Kings within their tombs, 

Locked in atony isolation in those petrifying 
glooms! 

“ Motionless, where all is motion, in a rolling 
Universe, 

Heaven, by answering their prayer, turned it to 
a deadly curae. 

“ Left them fixed where all is fluid in a world of 
star-winged skies; 

Where, iu myriad transformations, all things 
pass and nothtng dies ; 

“ Nothing dies but what is tethered, kept when 
Time would set it free, 

To fulfil Thought’s yearning tension upward 
through Eternity.” 

The East has more than its common 
oharms for Miss Blind. She has penetrated 
some of its remoter secrete. Its forgotten 
gods and temples, its glorious dreams, the 
types of men and things that breathe the 
spirit of the Orient—of all of them she gives 
us vivid suggestions, now compressed into 
a line or two, as in this picture of the 
desert: 

“ Uncircumscribed, unmeasured, vast, 
Eternal as the sea; 

The present here beoomes the past, 

For all futurity ” ; 

now expanded in language visibly and 
audibly made to express images of beauty 
and freedom, as in "The Beautiful Bee- 
shareen Boy ” : 

“ Beautiful, black-eyed boy, 

O lithe-limbed Beeehareen! 

Face that finds no maid ooy, 

Page for some peerless queen: 

Some Orient queen of old, 

Sumptuous in woven gold. 

Close-clinging told on fold. 

Lightning, with gems between. 

" Bred in the desert, where 
Only to breathe and be 
Alive in the living air 
Is finest ecstasy; 

Where j ust to ride or rove, 

With sun or stars above. 

Intoxicates like love, 

When love shall come to thee.” 
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The poems that derive their inspiration 
from the West have nothing of the queru- 
loomess of modem thought. The sadness 
of a long-dead time in the East seems 
always to be irradiated by perpetual sun. 
It is only the West that has glooms whioh 
no sun penetrates. But it has its loftier 
aspirations also, its more spiritual realisation 
of the joy and beauty of life; and Miss Blind 
is only concerned with this side of things. 
8he gives us the very air and essence of it 
in a little poem called “ Soul-Drift,” which 
is short enough to be quoted whole: 

“ I let my soul drift with the thistledown 
Afloat upon the honeymooning breeze; 

My thoughts about the swelling buds are blown, 
Blown with the golden dust of flowering trees. 

" On fleeting gusts of desultory song, 

11st my bouI drift out into the Spring; 

The Psyohe flies and palpitates among 
The palpitating creatures on the wing. 

11 Go, happy 8oul! run fluid in the wave, 

Vibrate in light, escape thy natal curse; 

Go forth no longer as my body-slave. 

But as the heir of all the Universe.” 

The lyrics in this section of the book are 
bright and full of music. ‘‘A Bridal in 
the Bois de Boulogne,” with its bell-like 
refrain, 

"How the lilacs, the lilacs are growing and 
blowing,” 

is alive with festal colour and bridal merri¬ 
ment. "Spring in the Alps” pleasantly 
recalls that impetuous season in the lines: 

“ The dandelion puffs her balls, 

Free spinsters of the air, 

Who zoom to wait for beetle calls, 

Or bees to find them fair.” 

Even the mood of the Agnostic is exalted 
into an avowal of helplessness that amounts 
to faith, 

“ By sunbeams on their missionary flight.” 

A few “ Shakspere Sonnets ” and some 
miscellaneous pieces complete the volume. 
They are all full of the atmosphere and 
aglow with the charm only to be found in 
poetrjr of the higher sort. As an example 
of their quality, I must be content to quote 
a happy fancy from “Clove Woods,” one 
of the Shakspere Sonnets: 

" Even here, raethinks, when moon-lapped shadows 
smiled 

Bound isles no bigger than a baby oot, 

Tttania found a glowworm-lighted child. 

Led far astray, and, with anointing hand' 
Sprinkling clear dew from a forget-me-not, 
Baited him the Laureate of hex Fairyland.” 

George Cottereix. 


Stmt Old love-Stories. By T. P. O’Connor. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Soke may cavil at the title of this volume of 
essays, by saying that they are not love- 
stories at all. In an old-fashioned use of 
the term they are not. In almost every 
tale the love is not reciprocal, ending in 
a long life of misery, or the veil, which a 
lover’s fancy had finely woven, is lifted to 
reveal nothing save loathly sensuality in the 
object of his passion. In a restricted sense 
the only love-story in the book is that of 
“ Fersen and Marie Antoinette.” In 
reality they are all love-stories, such as 
we find love to be when we have parted 
with many of life’s dearest delusions, and 
have become " Badly wise.” 


THE ACADEMY. 


As a critic of literature Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
possesses all the qualities whioh make up 
good critioism: his own literary style is 
dear, neatly phrased, and unaffected. He 
can teach pleasantly, without canting and 
without boring tbe reader. He has in him 
that most excellent gift of sympathy, 
without whioh no man can justly estimate 
the worth of another’s work. A lover of 
books will put this work aside—after having 
read it—with the feeling of having ex¬ 
changed ideas with a man of letters and a 
man of the world, in the higher sense of 
either term. 

To many upon this side of the Atlantic, 
Abraham Lincoln is little more than a 
shadowy historical personage without any 
human attributes. That he should have 
been the victim of misplaced affection 
does not somehow seem natural. Never¬ 
theless, the first of these Old Love-Stories is 
that of “ Abraham Lincoln and his Wife.” 
It is a review of the Life of Lincoln, by 
William Herndon. A great part of the 
story, however, is derived from a private 
source. Mr. O’Connor, having been 
fortunate enough, as he tells us, to have 
become personally acquainted with Ward 
Lamon, “for years me law-partner, the 
confidential adviser, sometimes the daring 
guardian of Abraham Lincoln’s personal 
protection against the lnrking assassin and 
the ubiquitous rowdy.” 

The early struggles of Lincoln—not for 
fame, which was yet in the hidden distance, 
but for bare existence—are brought before 
us with painful reality. How vivid is the 
picture of the lean, hungry, squalid boy, 
crouohing before a fire in his log-hut, not 
for warmth, bnt for a flicker of light to 
enable him to read the pages of some book 
he loved ? “ He was always reading and 

thinking,” said a neighbouring farmer. 

“ I used to get mad with him for it. 

He said one day that his father had taught 
him to work, but he could never teach him 
to love it.” He had work to do, however, 
whioh his rude associates never dreamed of. 
Some years later, when on a visit to New 
Orleans, he saw a slave auction, where a 
young woman was subjected to maiding 
after the fashion of an animal for sale; 
and there and then he is said to have 
acquired that hatred of the institution which 
ooloured for ever afterwards his opinion 
and his polioy. 

“The whole thing was so revolting that 
Lincoln moved away from the scene in a deep 
feeling of incomparable hate. Bidding hu 
companions follow him, he said, ‘ By God, boys, 
let’s get away from this. If ever I get a 
ohance to hit that thing [meaning slavery]. I’ll 
hit it hard.’ ” 

But this God-given leader of men, great 
in stature, like a ohief tain of classical times, 
who in his youth gloried in his physical 
strength—wrestling long and stoutly, in the 
village arena, to uphold the honour of New 
Salem against that of Clary’s Grove, until, 
“enraged at the suspicion of fool tactics, 
and profiting by his height and the length 
of his arms, he lifted hu opponent by the 
throat and Bhook him like a rat”—this 
Herculean rail-splitter was like Heroules 
also in this: that his great strength was 
powerless against the forces of love. Lincoln 


fought his way through rough ways to the 
highroad of suocess. He started a lawyer’s 
office in Springfield, upon the capital of 
“ two or three saddle-bags and a few pieces 
of clothing.” A kind friend shared his room 
with him. Afterwards he succeeded in 
forcing his way into the State Legislature. 
The life of Lincoln was saddened not only 
by his own poverty and that of his fore¬ 
fathers, bnt also by the death of a girl 
named Anne Routleage, who had been his 
first love. “ However, some time afterwards 
Lincoln is found paying his addresses to 
another woman, Mary Owen, of Kentucky, 
who seems to have been the very opposite to 

S oot, fair-haired, delicate Anne Routledge.” 

[ary Todd, with whom all poor Lincoln’s 
love-dreams ended, was a young lady whose 
respectable family connexions and genteel 
education made her consider herself a young 
woman of importance. Strange to say, she 
had declared that she would be the wife of 
a President. Nothing having oome out of a 
“ desperate flirtation ” with a person named 
Douglas, this strange girl—who must have 
possessed a considerable amount of fore¬ 
sight in detecting the signs of future great¬ 
ness—seriously determined to marry Lincoln 
nolens volms. He, for his part, desired the 
union because he considered the girl’s family 
influential enough to foster his politico 
prospects. There was no love on either side; 
and Lincoln almost at the last moment tried 
to break off the engagement, but was 
shaken in his resolve by a woman’s tears, 
which, being a man, he could not with¬ 
stand. 

Afterwards, a strange occurrence took 
place, whioh I will give here, in Mr. 
Herndon’s own words: 

“Careful preparations were made for the 
happy occasion, at the house of Mrs. Edwards, 
a married sister of the bride. The furniture 
was properly arranged, the rooms neatly 
decorated, the supper prepared, and the guests 
invited. The latter assembled on the evening 
in question, and awaited in expectant pleasure 
the interesting oeremony of the marriage. The 
bride, bedecked in veil and silken gown, and 
nervously toying with the flowers in her hair, sat 
in the adjoining room. Nothing was lacking but 
the groom. For some strange reason he had 
been delayed. An hour passed, and the guests 
as well as the bride were becoming restless. 
But they were all doomed to disappointment. 
Another hour passed, messengers were sent all 
over the town, and, each returning with the 
same report, it became apparent that Linooln, 
the principal in this little drama, had purposely 
failed to appear. The bride, in grief, dis¬ 
appeared to her room; the wedding sapper 
was left nntonohed; the guests wonderingly 
and quietly withdrew; the lights were blown 
out, and darkness settled over all for the night. 
What the feelings of a lady so sensitive, 
passionate, and proud as Miss Todd were we 
can only imagine—no one can ever describe 
them.” 

Lincoln was found, on the following 
morning, by certain of his friends “rest¬ 
less, gloomy, miserable, and desperate. 
Afterwards he waa watched closely day and 
night.” “ Knives, razors, and every instru¬ 
ment that oould be used for self-destruotion 
were removed out of his reach.” By the 
ill-advice of friends the luckless girl and 
her strange suitor were again brought 
together, and a marriage was consummated, 
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which involved as much domestic misery as 
might have been expected. 

Two tales of domestic misery, with many 
points in oommon, are those of “ Carlyle and 
his Wife,” and of “ Mirabeau and Sophie 
de Monnier.” Carlyle felt this when he 
wrote his celebrated essay on Mirabeau. 
Much of the gloom which pervades the 
narrative was the reflected sadness of his 
own life. May not Carlyle have foreseen, 
too, what the world’s judgment of himself 
would be when he made the following 
reflection: “That in these centuries men 
are not born demi-gods and perfect charac¬ 
ters, but mere blamable men. . . . They 
resemble less demi-gods than god-devils ? ” 

“Ido not,” says Mr. O'Connor, “wish to 
speak disrespectfully of poor Carlyle, but in 
spirit it is very hard sometimes to keep one’s 
hands off him, as we reconstitute those scenes 
in the gaunt house at Oraigenputtock. There 
is a little detail in one scene which adds a 
deeper horror. I have said that Mrs. Carlyle 
had to scrub floors, and as she scrubbed them 
Carlyle would look on Bmoking—drawing in 
from tobacco pleasant comfortableness and 
easy dreams—while the poor drudge panted 
and sighed over the hard work, which Bhe had 
never done before. Do you not feel that you 
would like to break the pipe in his mouth, to 
shake him off the ohair and pitch him on to 
the floor, to take a share of the physical 
burden, which his shoulders were so much 
better able to bear ? ” 

The truth is, that Carlyle, like other 
“blamable men,” was, for all his great¬ 
ness, only the product of his own time. 
Bad traditions as to the relative life-duties 
of men and women had become so grafted 
inwardly into his soul that he does not 
seem to have suspected—until she, whom 
he might have comforted, but did only 
torment, had passed away—that the most 
galling burdens of life, the daily dull 
routine of household miseries, should not be 
borne alone by the wife, as a pre-ordained 
necessity, arising out of the “ eternal fitness 
of things,” with no help whatsoever from 
the husband—nay, even without either his 
notioe or his sympathy. 

In the story of “ Mirabeau and Sophie 
de Monnier” the following reflection is 
made upon their miseries, contrasted with 
those of the Carlyles: 

“ And after all, which household was the more 
miserable ? Oive me for choice the life of 
Mirabeau and his Sophie, with all its misery 
then; its final rupture; its tragic endings to 
both—rather than the long, silent, dismal 
struggle between Carlyle and his wife, between 
both and vengeful Nature, which in the case of 
Mrs. Carlyle had to end in a death as sudden 
as that of Sophie de Monnier’s.” 

“Intense sensibility, a fierce greed for 
love, and a capacity for desperate resolves ” 
—these were the qualities which drove Sophie 
to destruction. Her love-letters were pub¬ 
lished after her death. Alas! poor love- 
tributes, meant for the eyes of her lover, 
they were eagerly bought—not by lovers of 
literature alone, but by the profane. 

“ The wont thing that can be said of it [the 
correspondence] is that it has become the 
favourite of prurient minds. If ever thou art 
tempted, young writer, to outrage the sancti¬ 
ties, remember that no loftiness of purpose will 
save you from the patronage of Holy well-street; 
think of that and pause ”! 


The tale of “ Person and Marie Antoin¬ 
ette ” reminds one forcibly of the loves of 
Launoelot and Guinevere—not Tennyson’s 
version of the story, in which most of the 
romance has been sacrificed upon the altar 
of respectability. Launcelot’s lament for 
Guinevere in one of the closing chapters of 
Malory’s poem—perhaps the very noblest 
passage in all our English literature—might 
have been spoken by Fersen over the bier 
of Marie. 

The review of Hazlitt’s Liber Amori* 
cannot fail to hold the attention of all 
thoughtful readers. The male ones will 
feel themselves for the time under the spell 
of Sarah Walker, that woman whose 
wonderful powers of fascination held poor 
Hazlitt as fkmly bound as ever Merlin was 
held by the enchantments of Vivien. 

I cannot help thinking that both Mr. 
Le Gallienne and Mr. O’Connor underrate 
the fascinations of this strange woman. 
Mr. Le Gallienne characterises the Liber 
Amor is as “ a document of nympholepsy,” 
which one must agree with Mr. O’Connor 
in pronouncing to be a hateful word. I 
cannot think that the whole contents of the 
girl’s mind could have been sensuous, or 
that she should be described as only an 
“ignorant, dull, wanton, lodging-house 
wenoh.” So vile a being never could have 
fascinated a mind like Hazlitt’s. It is 
more probable that, combined with much 
that was vile, this girl possessed some 
touches of spiritual and interesting de¬ 
pravity. Rossetti may have had some such 
woman in his mind when he wrote of 
“ Lilith 

“ Not a hair of her head was human, 

But she was made like a soft sweet woman.” 

Barry Cornwall thus describes Sarah 
Walker: 

“ She went onwards in a sort of wavy, sinuous 
motion, like the movements of a snake. She 
was very demure. Her steady, unmoving gaze 
upon a person whom she was addressing was 
very unpleasant. The Germans would have 
extracted a romance from her, enduing her 
perhaps with some diabolioal attribute.” 

But he cannot account for the extravagant 
passion of her admirer. 

This volume is one of those pleasant 
pieces of literature whioh make the tired 
reviewer think that after all his life is worth 
living. Upon the outside—and to a lover of 
books the outside really is something—the 
volume is artistic without being offensively 
so. The paper and typography are admir¬ 
able. I oloee the pages with the intention 
of often turning to them again. 

Gkobob Newcomen. 


An Introduction to Herbert'* Science and Prac¬ 
tice of Education. By Henry E. and 
Emmie Felkin. (Sonnenschein.) 

Afteb the philosopher, then his interpreter. 
If nothing else will arouse the teacher to a 
sense of the necessity of learning what he 
can of the science of his art, at least the 
enormous number of books and essays (of 
course, chiefly German) should do so. 

“ Nowhere,” to quote Herbert, “ is philo¬ 
sophic breadth of vision so necessary as 
in teaching, where daily practice and indi¬ 
vidual experience, expressed in such a variety 


of ways, so greatly narrow its range ot 
view.” Nothing surely can be clearer than 
that the teacher ought to have an aim in 
view. Looked at broadly, he has so to act 
that the future man, in the boy whom 
he has to teach, will rise up and call him 
blessed: that the boy grown up to manhood, 
when, with his increased range of expe¬ 
rience, he looks back upon his sohool-days, 
of his old teacher, may be able to say: “All 
the best in my life was made active, was 
begun, cherished, and delighted in. Uy 
finest and highest hopes, my dearest and 
deepest powers of thought and feeling, my 
warmest and kindliest sympathies—the very 
foundations of my character—were built 
up.” Herbert points out that for this result 
to be obtained, half a generation or so 
must pass by; so that the educator is in 
the position that he cannot truly judge of 
his work, or really be judged of by other*. 
He is engaged in the forming of oharaoter— 
the subtlest and most delioate of human 
occupations. The teats ordinarily applied— 
e.g., guocess of numbers, passes in public 
examinations, and so on—are often abso¬ 
lutely misleading. The only real test is, the 
recognition of the pupil in tne distant future 
that his best interests have been preserved 
and advanoed: that in the highest sense it 
was “ good ” for him to have had sach 
leadership. 

Now, if there is no adequate present test 
of the final influence of the teacher on the 
pupils, it is all the more essential that the 
teacher should be equipped beforehand in 
every way possible to meet his high responsi¬ 
bility. If his aim is to form character, he 
should at least be oonversant with the con¬ 
stituent elements in character. He should 
know what to look for in his pupils, and how 
to influence them. He should study psycho¬ 
logical ethics. Not, indeed, that that alone 
wul be sufficient. The teaoher must both 
know the good and be good. 

For Herbert, then, the pedagogic end is 
the ethical end. The aim of education is to 
produce men who will will only that which 
u good. Only those that know the good 
can will it. Ignoti oupido nulla. Hence the 
teaoher has for his function to train the 
intellect to know the good, and to train the 
will to do it. How is all this to be aoootn- 
plished ? Well, it is the business of edu¬ 
cational psychology and ethics to show the 
basis not only on whioh this can be done, 
but by which alone it is done. 

To lay down clearly the principles of 
psychology and ethics for this purpose was 
a gigantic task; but it was the life-work to 
which Herbart devoted himself. One of 
the chief works he wrote was the Science of 
Education (the “Allgemeine Padagogie”). 
This work was translated some time ago by 
Mr. and Mrs. Felkin, and its accessibility 
to English readers has been a great boonJ 
in which all friends of education hav* 
rejoiced. J 

Yet the charge has been made ag v -4 
Herbart and his translators that they an 
obscure. Readers of the book have beel 
conscious that they were in the presenoe oi 
an educational genius; but the extreme psy 
ohologioal elaboration of a system, though 
out and epitomised by twenty years of close 
study, made a demand on the ordinary 
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student of education, which he has been 
entirely unaccustomed to give. 

Mr. and Mn. Felkin’s Introduction is, 
therefore, extremely useful. They have 
brought out very lucidly the main features 
of the Herbartum philosophy of education. 
They have shown the enthusiasm of Her¬ 
bert, in his ceaseless energy to deal rigor¬ 
ously with the details of his subject. What 
man interested in teaching does not feel the 
sincerity of one who oan write: 

“For twenty years I have called to my aid 
metaphysics and mathematics, besides self- 
observation, experience, and experiments, in 
order only to lay the foundation of true 
psychologie knowledge. And the impulse to 
these not easy investigations was, and is, my 
conviotion that a great portion of the enormous 
defects in our educational knowledge arises 
from the want of psychology.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Felkin have, indeed, shown 
the greatness of Herbert much more by 
stating clearly his position rather than by 
insisting on his merits. Yet it is no small 
service that a reader of an educational work 
should learn of the enthusiasm which sus¬ 
tained so great labours, especially as sohool- 
mastaring is so often regarded as a pii-aller. 
Such a book as this will show teachers and 
others that, if teaching be placed upon the 
basis of psychology and ethics, there is as 
much professional, rationalised interest in 
teaching as there is in the law, medicine, or 
the Church. Herbert's whole desire is to 
establish principles, standards, measures, 
aims, and methods scientifically—not to leave 
everything to the chance empirical efforts 
of individuals. 

Of course, those twenty years of assiduous 
toil at educational study placed him ahead 
in thought of the ordinary teacher. Yet I 
venture to say that, despite his obscurities 
of matter and expression, no teacher oan 
fail to discern the greatness of Herbert and 
his grasp of the aim and method of education. 
The greatness and the grasp once realised, 
the obscurities and difficulties would not 
deter the teacher of enterprise from working 
at and towards Herbert. But now that 
Mr. and Mn. Felkin have published this 
Introduction, there is absolutely no excuse 
for teaohers in a body not sharing in the 
first educational illumination which he, 
single-handed, brought about. 

In fact, this is just the book that was 
wauted. Dr. De Garmo’s Herbart and 
the Herbarium *—reviewed recently in the 
Academy —ia an excellent book on the sub¬ 
ject ; but Mr. and Mrs. Felkin’s book has 
one advantage over it: namely, the number, 
aptness, and interest of the examples with 
which they have studded their pages. No 
trial ia greater to the reader of Her¬ 
bert than his unnecessary abstinence from 
concrete examples. One reads his abstract 
philosophy—and over and over again an 
apt example would make one certain of its 
meaning; but it is not forthcoming. Mr. 
and Mrs. Felkin have done well in supply¬ 
ing such instances as they oould. They 
will do much to encourage students to read 
the book. Passages in illustration of edu¬ 
cational, psychological, and ethical points 
are given from authors, so unlooked for in 
an exposition of Herbert, as George Eliot, 
Dickens, Walter Scott, Buskin, Tennyson, 
Frescott. 


There is no point in T £Herbart’s system 
more clear and fixed than his doctrine of 
interest. It is not sufficient (as is commonly 
thought) to make teaching interesting, so 
that knowledge may be communicated. But 
knowledge is only really communicated 
formally to the child at all, in Herbart’s 
opinion, in order to arouse, by its means, an 
interest. “Interest arises from interesting 
objects; many-sided interest originates in 
the wealth of these; and to create and 
develop it is the task of instruction.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Felkin’s treatment of this view of 
tiie arousing of many-sided interest and not 
accumulation of knowledge as the end of 
education, is very good. 

Good, also, is their account of Herbart’s 
doctrine of apperception. The five relations 
of the will or “practical” ideas on which 
Herbart insists are ably expounded; 
and difficulties in Herbart’s exposition 
of analysis and synthesis, of experience 
and intercourse, of empirical, speculative 
and aesthetic interest, are removed. The 
account of method-units and the five steps 
in the giving of lessons—preparation, pre¬ 
sentation, association, recapitulation, and 
application—are admirably dealt with and 
illustrated. Mr. and Mrs. Felkin are no 
blind admirers of the Herbartian school. 
They give the substance of the incisive 
attack by Voigt on the dual theory as 
applied to instruction in elementary schools. 

But these are more or less technical 
points. What I wish particularly to lay 
stress upon is, the broad fact that Herbart 
is the greatest of the moderns in his psycho¬ 
logical and ethioal treatment of education; 
and that here is a lucid introduction to his 
works. The teacher, therefore, who will not 
now make acquaintance with Herbart tacitly 
acknowledges his lack of interest in con¬ 
sulting the best of what has been thought 
on tiie subject. He is a traitor to his own 
profession. 

Fosteb Watson. 


NSW NOVELS. 

Lilith. By George Macdonald. (Ohatto & 
Windus.) 

Scylla or Charybdi*. By Bhoda Broughton. 
(Bentley.) 

From the Memoir* of a Minuter of France, 
By Stanley Weyman. (Cassells.) 

The Yellow King. By B. W. Chambers. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Man and Hi* Woman-kind. By Nora 
Vynne. (Hutchinson.) 

Fooled by a Woman. By Mrs. E. Kennard. 
(White.) 

Sanuon’t Younge*t. By Marian Bower. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Deb o' Malty't. By Mrs. George Corbett. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The quality of Lilith is twice blessed, for it 
is a quality whioh is sure to please the elect 
and is equally sure to displease let imlicile*. 
Indeed, one may be almost sorry for a critic 
of the youngest school, who thinks that 
literature began somewhere about 1890, 
when he is brought faoe to faoe with Lilith. 
If he is, as many are, what Mr. Carlyle once 
called “ an enquiring open-minded sort of 


person,” he will probably be made positively 
miserable by discovering that the merits and 
the defects are both of a kind for which he 
is not in the least prepared. For defects, 
and grave ones, there are, or the book would 
not be Dr. Macdonald’s. Never, perhaps, 
except in Phantattet, did this ecoentrio (we 
use the word in its purer sense) writer 
say exactly what he ought to have said; 
never, not even in The Portent, did he avoid 
mixing bad things with his good. Anybody 
who, dating his acquaintance with literature 
a little beyond 1890,has acquired some slight 
competence therein, can reel off the faults of 
Lilith (by the way, there are other bookB 
of that title, are there not ?) without much 
difficulty. The “ little people’s ” or 
“ lovers,” or children’s part has that touch 
of the maudlin, which no doubt it is not easy 
to avoid, but which the right tradition of 
the Story without an End (without which 
we should hardly have had Dr. Macdonald) 
will teach any fit person to evade. The 
various avatars of “Mr. Baven” as the 
ghostly inhabitant of a library—who at 
first reminds us of that ghost which Dr. 
Jessop, saw years ago at Manningham, and 
who ends by being no less than Adam—the 
original Adam—are managed with a certain 
lack of convincingness, and the vocabulary 
is sometimes a little debased. But the com¬ 
plexion of the story—an allegorical, super¬ 
natural one—is thoroughly right; the 
character of Lilith is exactly what it ought 
to be; and her adversary, Mara, with her 
“ white leopardess,” deserves respectful de¬ 
votion. The book is the very opposite of 
most books of its time. Its details are often 
wrong; its conception is wholly right. 

A sufficient, but not unpleasant, contrast 
is provided by le dernier (fo Miss Broughton. 
Fossil folk, middle-aged in years and 
medieval in sentiment, may indeed say that 
a story, whioh turns upon the dilemma of 
the hero between a madman for a father 
and an adulteress for a mother, is not, in the 
silly lingo such fossils use, a very “ nice ” 
story. And they may go on to say that, if 
it is handled at all, it wants rather the poetic 
passion of an Elizabethan tragedy than the 
pedestrian chit-chat of a Victorian novel. 
But the more noble of these fossils 
will probably admit that Miss Broughton’s 
cool and clean handling (you cannot 
very well be cool without being dean, 
though you may simultaneously be very 
dirty and very oold) deodorises the thing 
sufficiently, if it does not quite exalt it. 
The hero, Harry Olarence, is not good for 
very much—Miss Broughton’s heroes, with 
one famous and melancholy exception, 
seldom have been—but his love, Honor 
Lisle, is an Al heaven pigeon-girl; and her 
friend, Euphemia Bramshill (though the 
novelist has condescended to a stale and 
rather American contrast between her and 
her mother, which relies chiefly on con¬ 
siderations of avoirdupois), is not un¬ 
leasing. We like the other mother, the 
aiut Mary Magdalen, alia* Mrs. Olarence, 
less. Flaubert, if he had been an English¬ 
man; Charles Lamb, if he had been a 
novelist, might have got this almost im¬ 
possible character—of which, in Dekker’s 
Bellafront, we have still the best, though a 
faint, adumbration to our credit—into its 
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right proportions. Miss Broughton has not. 
But we prefer attending to the right side 
of the balance in the case of such a writer 
as the author of Scylla or Charybdi* ; and 
though the book is, on the whole, a little 
•light, her assets in it are considerable. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman gives no excuse to 
anyone but a carper to call his work slight, 
because it does not, at least in appearance, 
pretend to be anything else. The stories 
which make up this Minuter of France have 
no more general connexion than the fact 
that Sully is the teller and the oentre, if 
not the hero, of all. One might, no doubt, 
if the whim took one, unearth from the 
famous and stately original a different 
conception of Biohelieu’a lees showy and 
grandiose, but far more really patriotic, 
predecessor than that which Mr. Weyman 
has chosen to put here—the conception 
of a sort of blend of Burleigh and 
Fepys, with a dash of Marlborough, and 
even a spice of B'Artagnan. If anybody 
says that this compound is impossible, let 
him read Mr. Stanley Weyman, who has gone 
and done it. The result is exceedingly good. 
Anybody may say that it has not the sus¬ 
tained interest of the adventures of a single 
person consecutively told; and anyone rise 
may urge a slight grimness in the tone. 
But then the France of the reb’gious wars 
and later was a very grim place—a fact 
which readers of Dumas only may miss, but 
which readers of Brantome and Tallemant 
will not. And not only in France, but in 
any country in Europe, a statesman would 
then have carried out the grisly but per¬ 
fectly just martyrdom of the Spaniard who 
tried to poison Henri Quatre with sticking- 
plaster, and have left a youthful protegi (as 
in another story) to sink or swim till it was 
quite clear that he was a swimmer. The 
story for which we are personally most 
grateful to Mr. Weyman is the admirable 
one of the roadsideinn in the Greuse, where 
that D’Artkgnan touch of Bully’s (which 
really made his greatness, combined as it 
was) comes out, though it is completed in 
the vicarious punishment of the scoundrelly 
governor, through his understrapper, in a 
way whioh Milady’s good-natured lover 
would hardly have permitted. But Sully 
was not exaotly good-natured: his most 
enthusiastic defender would hardly give him 
that praise. In construction and dramatic 
play perhaps the “ Two Mayors of Bottitort ” 
is Uie best of all; but they are all good, 
and Mr. Weyman may give us just as many 
more as he likes of them. 

Of the earlier, and of some of the later, 
stories whioh oomprise The Yellow King, the 
plain man will, we fear, say, “ Perhaps this 
is very clever; perhaps it is utter rubbish; 

I really oannot take the trouble to decide.” 
But if he is a good, plain man, when he 
comes to the “ Demoiselle d’Ys ” and the 
“8treet of the Four Winds,” he will be 
convinced that Mr. Chambers can do it 
when he chooses. The unfortunate thing 
is that he has not always chosen, and has 
sometimes chosen not to do it. Whenever 
The Yellow King itself (for it is a book, not 
a person) comes in the verdict, we fear, must I 
be, “ You are not the magician.” } 


It is a thousand pities that Miss Nora 
Vynne should have innocently adopted the 
very silliest, perhaps, of all literary crazes of 
any day—the craze that there is something 
artistic in ending in the middle. Perhaps 
the older craze, about beginning in the 
middle, had its drawbacks, but, at any rate, 
it was not a mere “lubber’s hole” for 
incapacity. We have no reason to believe 
that Miss Vynne oould not have ended her 
story; but, at any rate, she has not. The 
sudden demonstration of the manhood—a 
slightly ungracious manhood — of Dick 
Oedicsson, after his womankind have taken 
him for and done their best to make him a 
mere faineant all his life, is very good in 
promise. But we cannot say what it is in 

S erformance, because we are simply left as 
wellers on the threshold. Miss Vynne 
and others should remember that it was 
oertainly very clever of Hogarth to draw 
the serjeant and the dog going into a public- 
house in five lines (or whatever it was), 
seeing that he also did the Bake’s and the 
Harlot’s Progress. It would not have been 
so clever in one who had not done them. 

We have no desire to be severe on Mrs. 
Kennard; but her book is one of those 
comparatively few which have really beaten 
us in the course of a long and conscientious 
course of reviewing. Like Dominie Samp¬ 
son, “ we did wrestle and we believe that 
we know what happens in the book, but 
the details are too much for us, partly 
owing to the extraordinary lingo in whioh 
the book is written. When the heroine’s 
father, a robustious blacksmith, dies, Mrs. 
Kennard writes : “ Inanition was his por¬ 
tion, if nothing more, and there are those 
who may envy him even if a higher crown 
fall not to his lot.” What doe* Mrs. Ken¬ 
nard mean by “ inanition” ? 

Samton’t Youngest, on the other hand, is 
a book of distinct promise, though it does 
not begin very well, and much of it is 
written in a particularly ugly dialect, which, 
speaking with all humility, we should say 
was bastard Lanoashire-ana-Oockney. Milli- 
cent, the heroine, though usual enough, is 
true, and her situation is well put; but we 
are not sure that one situation makes a 
novel. 

In Feb o’ Matty’* (which also begins in 
the North, and which has a certain, though 
distant, likeness of situation) there is more, 
but worse, substanoe. The characters are 
not lifelike; the dialogue is stilted and 
theatrioal; and, worst of all, a certain 
foolish jargon of ourrent thought (for there 
is jargon of thought as well as of style) 
appears in it, as, for our comfort, it does not 
in any of the other books before ns. This 
may commend Deb o' Matty'* to some 
readers. 

Gbobgh Saihtsbuby. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Adamnani Vita S. Columbae. Edited from 
Dr. Beeves’s Text. With an Introduction on 
Early Irish Church History, Notes, and a 
Glossary by the Bev. J. T. Fowler. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) This volume the editor 
has prepared principally for the use of junior 
students in our universities and elsewhere. 


It may be said at once that it only very 
imperfectly supplies the place of the great 
work of Dr. Beeves (which appeared in quarto 
in 1857), or of the abbreviated edition of 
the same that appeared in octavo under the 
care of Dr. Skene, as the sixth volume of the 
Historian* of Scotland. But both these earlier 
volumes are now soaroe and oostly. Dr. Fowler 
contents himself with exhibiting only a few 
of the various readings of the MSS., and for 
his purpose it would have been foolish to load the 
page with more. Here and there in the notes 
and introduction we find a certain looseness of 
wor km an s hip and occasional over-statement, 
whioh are to be regretted more especially in s 
book intended for beginners. Thus on the 
Ordination of Aedh Dubh (p. 47) we read, “ It 
was, of course, impossible to ordain a presbyter 
without a bishop, though, as now, the sot 
of the bishop was ‘ with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery.’ ” Now it may have 
been the practioe in the Irish Church, as it was 
elsewhere at the time, to ordain priests with 
the laying on the hands of presbyters together 
with the bishop’s; but the account of this 
incident is no proof whatever of such s 
practice. With sounder judgment, Beeves had 
pointed out that regard was not had on this 
occasion to the customary rule ; for Findchsn, 
the presbyter, was required by the bishop to 
lay his hand on first, and the object of the set 
was pro confirmation «— that is, that the 
presbyter, being head of the monastery, should 
thus indioate his sanction to an act that the 
bishop was reluctant otherwise to perform. 
Of the island of Hinba the editor writes (p. 34): 
“ Some island probably not far north of Ions, 
not yet identified with certainty. But Dr. 
W. F. Skene has shown good reason for sup¬ 
posing it to be Eileann-na-Naoimh (Isle of 
Saints).” The note would naturally suggest to 
the reader that among the islands not far north 
of Iona is Eileann-na-Naoimb, while it really 
lies south of it If Dr. Skene’s are good 
reasons, then Hinba is not probably north of 
Iona. Dr. Fowler shows elsewhere that he it 
correctly acquainted with the position of 
Eileann-na-Naoimb; but here the young 
student might easily be misled. To our 
surprise, in the affecting scene before the 
death of Oolumba we have the “ old horse" 
(p. 156) trotted out once again. On a former 
oooasion it was pointed out in the Academy 
that there is no reason for supposing the horse 
to have been ‘ ‘ old ” exoept that he was “ white." 
In the Introduction (p. xx.) we read that there 
is no ground for imputing the worship of the 
heavenly bodies to the Druids of Ireland. Dr. 
Fowler probably forgot the passage in St. 
Patrick’s Confeteion, where he declares that 
those that worship the sun, “ miserable beings, 
shall wretohedly come to punishment.” This 
passage was recently referred to, we may 
remark, in Mr. Olden’s valuable work, The 
Church of Ireland, with whioh Dr. Fowler is 
acquainted. We are told, as if it were certain, 
that Coroticus was the Welsh prinoe Caredig 
(p. xxv.), while this is purely conjectural; and 
such scholars as Mr. Skene, and, if our memory 
serves, Mr. Whitley Stokes, would identify 
him with Geretic, prinoe of Stratholyde. We 
are told, again, that it is due to the original 
monastic buildings of Iona being constructed 
principally of wood, wattles, and day, that 
“ not a trice of St. Oolumba’s monastery is to 
be seen at Iona ” (p. xxxix.). But it would seem 
that early in the ninth oentury the monastic 
buildings at Iona were constructed of stone, | 
and yet it is also true that not a trace of these ^ 
buildings remains. St. Oran’s chapd is tha 
oldest building on the island, and yet it is I 
supposed to be no earlier than the dose of the 
eleventh oentury. The truth would seem to J 
be that the old material vis used up by those! 
engaged in constructing the later medieval i 
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No proof that there were married 
Mcnlar clergy in the Irish Church can be 
found, m is urged (p. xli.), in the fact that St. 
Patrick’* father and grandfather (who were 
not Irish) were married. It ia stated (p. liii.) 
that St. Ninian was “ educated in Rome and 
at Toon.” Ailred’s Vita 8. Niniani tells ns of 
Ninian being educated at Rome and being 
consecrated to the episoopate by the Pope; 
bat there is no hint that he was partly 
educated at Tours, to which, when a bishop, he 
paid a visit on his way to Britain, drawn 
thither by the fame of St. Martin. At p. 57 
Dr. Fowler should have pointed out that the 
mount practice of priests uniting with a 
bishop in the consecration of the Eucharist sur¬ 
vives in the present Roman ordinal only so far 
aioonoerasthe recitation of the words. One 
is puszled to know why Reeves (at iii. 3) shrank 
from the reading famen of the earliest text. 
Here Or. Fowler has done well in substituting 
this word for Reeves’s tamen. 

Mb. Hsnby Fbowdb, of the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press Warehouse, has sent us miniature or 
"thumb” editions of The Imitation and The 
Christian Year, printed on India paper. In 
print, paper, andbinding they are curiosities of 
v.n making- -one of them, indeed, seemB in¬ 
tended to hang from a lady’s chatelaine; but 
we should not like to have to read out of them 
ourselves. 


SOME GREEK BOOKS. 

On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society. 
An Essay by H. E. Seebohm. (Macmillans.) 
This essay is above all things an enumeration 
of facts, a collection of the disjecta membra, 
which (the idea being given us from outside) 
we can see to be remains of what was onoe a 
complete system. Greece nowhere presents the 
system complete; but if we take analogies 
from Wales or Palestine (suoh as Mr. Seebohm 
mentions), and bring to bear the conception of 
unbroken usages among savages living now 
or recently (such as his language implies with¬ 
out mentioning them), we see what the 
fragments mean. It is likely enough that 
Mr. H. Seebohm may have learned what to 
look for from his father’s researches in an 
adjacent field {The Tribal System in Wales, by 
9. Seebohm: Longmans). He has, at all 
events, the credit of suocess in finding; and his 
enumeration of points deserves praise in at 
least two respects: it is very complete, and he 
is careful not to go beyond the evidence, 
headers who want the faots will find them 
here; as to theories or conclusions, they 
occupy remarkably little space in the book. 
We have, however, disentangled two, whioh we 
■ball now state briefly: (1) “ The structure of 
Athenian society” had "a direct parentage 
among tribal institutions.” This, which seems 
too wide or vague a statement, is subsequently 
explained to mean the structure or sub-divisions 
of the kindred at Athens. Around the pparpta 
"seems to have been accumulated a great 
rnimber of the survivals of tribal sentiment.” 
Within the yirot there was still remaining at 
Athena, in the fourth century b c., a more 
“ oompact group limited to seoond cousins, 
responsible to each other for succession, by 
inheritance or by marriage of a daughter; for 
vengeance and purification after injury reoeived 
by any member, and for all duties shared by 
kindred blood.” The family and its land were 
inseparable “ in the minds and phraseology of 
the Greeks.” Especially noticeable from Mr. 
Seebohm’s point of view are the unity of the 
Greek olxot, and its “ resemblance in its com¬ 
position to the household of the Welsh tribal 
system ”; the jealous watch kept over the 
sd mission of strangers to the tribal bond in 
Wales, and to the citizenship at Athens; and 
the possible germs in Homer of the “ system of 


food-rents as a condition of land tenure, which 
is so important a feature of the Celtic tribed 
arrangements.” Many Greek usages which 
were incongruous with city life can be explained 
as surviving from a tribal past. (2) Mr. 
Seebohm has a high respect for that suggestive 
book, the Oit( Antique of Pastel de Coulanges ; 
but whereas de Coulanges held that the sacred 
rites of the family were a more real tie than 
the belief in a common blood, Mr. Seebohm 
thinks that “ the basis of tribal coherence was 
community of blood, actual or supposed,” and 
that the reverenoe whioh centred in the hearth 
was but the expression of the sanctity of the tie 
of blood—this feeling of sanctity again being a 
tribal feeling. The question will never be 
settled from the Greeks alone, and different 
inquirers seem to get hold of very different 
groups of usages in other lands; but our 
expectation is that Mr. Seebohm will more 
readily carry opinion with him on theory (1) 
than on theory (2). It seems to be a modem 
function of Homer to throw difficulties in the 
way of any theory whatever of primitive 
history or primitive usage. His Aohaeans are not 
quite “ tribal” enough to be satisfactory to the 
reader of de Coulanges and Maine, to the 
student of totems and marriage customs. Mr. 
Seebohm probably feels this ; but be uses what 
Homeric evidence he can, and even maintains 
that “ the actual traces of tribal institutions in 
Homer need not be underrated.” It is, at all 
events, oertain that Homer must be worked in 
somehow to any picture of early society. 
Whatever else has to go, we must find room for 
our Homer and our Old Testament, though 
probably in another hundred years men will 
still be discussing the exact sovereignty of 
Menelans and the trial-scene on the shield of 
Achilles. We are not sure that we quite follow 
Mr. Seebohm when he writes, 11 It was a com¬ 
mon fanoy of the Homeric prince that he was 
worshipped as a god.” It does not matter what 
the prince fancied; the question is, what was 
really done ? Was he worshipped as a god in 
his lifetime ? We think not. 

The History of Greece. By A. Holm. 
Translated from the German. Vol. II: “ The 
Fifth Century b.c.” (Macmillans.) The seoond 
volume of this welcome translation, answering 
exaotly to Holm’s own division of volumes, 
brings the Btory down to the end of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. Holm has a singular art of 
compressing, without crushing, his subject- 
matter; and be gives us here, in moderate 
oompaas, what would have to be sought else¬ 
where in many bulky tomes. From Marathon 
to Aegospotami is a long journey, and there 
are many side-excursions to be made. On all 
of these, or on the main route, Holm is as good 
a guide as we oould wish. Whether he makes 
us follow the Athenian oampaigu in Sicily, 
where his own familiarity with the ground 
enables him to say that Thuoydides’ Sixth and 
Seventh Books are a model of aoouracy in 
regard of topography; or puts together the 
history of literature, science, and art; or 
sketches the new culture, with its rhetoric and 
sophistry, its Socrates and its Euripides, we 
feel that we are in safe hands. The excellent 
system of notes at the end of the ohapters 
supplies a good deal of the evidence for each 
topic, and indicates recent writings. We have 
sometimes thought that the last ohapters in 
Holm’s seoond volume might be rearranged 
with advantage. The natural connexion of 
events is broken by taking first the last years 
of the Peloponnesian War, then Sicily from 
413 to 404, and then the Thirty Tyrants and 
the Re-establishment of Democracy at Athens. 
The translation seems a careful, and, indeed, a 
spirited piece of work, and we have notioed few 
oversights. At p. 531 military formation in line 
and in column are confused. The name of the 
Greek doctor on p. 430 is turned into that of 


a man who was, we believe, not a doctor. 
P. 529 makes Theramenes drink to the health 
of the gentle Oritias, whereas the German is 
dem schiinen Kritias and the Greek of 
Xenophon’s story is Kpnta r* na\j. Holm 
himself, not his translators, is answerable for 
the snail (p. 426) taking the place of the 
“tortoise” as the beast whioh Achilles can 
never hope to eatoh. A new Greek history of 
moderate size was badly wanted in England, 
and this translation is likely to fill the place 
very successfully. 

A Concise Dictionary of the English and 
Modem Greek Languages, by Dr. A. N. 
Jannaris (John Murray), is a book whioh 
deserves unqualified praise. Small as it is—a 
traveller can easily carry it in his pocket—it 
embraces an extraordinary number of words— 
technical, literary, and scientific, as well as 
those in ordinary use. At first sight we feel 
disposed to complain of this, as if it aimed at 
too much, and went beyond what is required 
by ordinary readers; but our mouths are closed 
when we find that these usages are carefully 
distinguished by accompanying marks, so that 
we can at onoe tell what words are intended 
for general and what for spedal use. The 
explanations of these marks are given on the 
margin of each page, so that it is possible at 
onoe to disoover whether any particular word 
is colloquial only, or both literary and col¬ 
loquial, or used in these ways though preserved 
from classical times, or arohaistie, or ecclesi¬ 
astical. The method and arrangement of the 
work are excellent. The compound and 
derivative words are introduced under the 
heading of the principal or root word; and the 
secondary meanings of words are distinguished, 
and their idiomatio applications are carefully 
noted. The author must have expended infinite 
trouble in determining the exact equivalent of 
these usages, especially of the more idiomatio 
and the more popular ones. All this implies a 
knowledge of the English language which is 
quite extraordinary in a foreigner; and at the 
game time the book is an interesting study, as 
showing the peculiar power of adaptation 
whioh the Cheek tongue possesses in the 
expression of the most modern and most 
varied ideas. The author also is free from the 
tendency, whioh makes itself felt in so many 
Modern Greek books of the present day, 
towards propagating the idea that the spoken 
Greek language closely resembles what is found 
in the newspapers, and can easily be learnt 
through the medium of Anoient Greek. The 
type of the book, though small, is very dear, 
aud the printing remarkably aoourate. A short 
introduction is prefixed on the difference 
between Anoient and Modem Greek, and on the 
history of the Modem Greek language. 

Mbssbs. Macmillan & Co. have issued 
Westoott & Hort’s revision of the Greek text of 
the New Testament, printed in the “Mac¬ 
millan” fount of Greek type, which was (we 
believe) designed by Mr. Selwyn Image. If 
we remember aright, this type was first intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Rutherford in the Classical 
Review, as specially made for his (still) forth¬ 
coming edition of the Scholia to Aristophanes; 
and the only book in which it has appeared 
hitherto is the Phaedo of Mr. Aroher-Hind. 
We confess that our eyes are not yet fully 
reconciled to the great change. The capitals, 
we admit, are bom effective and legible; but 
the smaller the type becomes—and there are at 
least two varieties of lower case—the greater is 
the difficulty we experience in reading it 
quickly. On one point, however, there can be 
no doubt; and that is the admirable manner in 
which it takes the ink, so that the page, as a 
whole, is a pleasure for the eye to rest upon. 
For that, and for the paper, we owe an obliga¬ 
tion to Messrs. B, & R. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
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We should add that the “ Macmillan ” fount is 
used not only in the text, but also in the 
appendioes containing alternative and rejected 
readings. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. George Saintsbury 
is withdrawing from all literary work not 
closely connected with the subjects of the chair 
at Edinburgh to which he has been appointed. 
He will, however, still contribute the prefaces 
to Messrs. Dent’s Balzac, which were entirely 
written before the appointment. 

Mmima, William BLACKWOOD & SONS will 

g ublish shortly a book by Prof. Montagu 
iurrows on The History of the Foreign Policy 
of England, in which he undertakes to show 
that the relations of this country with her con¬ 
tinental neighbours have been governed by the 
same principles from the Norman Conquest 
down to the present time. 

Messes. Longmans & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a new book by A. K. H. B., to 
be entitled Occasional and Immemorial Days. 

Me. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, will 
publish immediately Records of the Clan and 
Name of Fergus son, edited by Messrs. James 
and B. Menzies Fergusson, with numerous 
illustrations of famous men of the name, and a 
series of heraldic plates in colours. 

A PICTORIAL work, entitled Scotland, Pic¬ 
turesque and Traditional, by Mr. C. E. Eyre- 
Todd, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. during the course of the present month. 

Me. Beid, minister of Balmaghie, in the 
Btewartry of Kirkcudbright, is engaged on a 
life of John Macmillan, the founder of the 
body known as Maomillanites, afterwards the 
Beformed Presbyterians. Macmillan was 
minister of Balmaghie for twenty-five years, 
and Mr. Beid has succeeded in obtaining some 
interesting facts and memorials connected with 
his ministry there and at Dalserf. Mr. Beid 
proposes to prefix a short sketch of the origin 
and history of the United Societies of 
Covenanters. The bulk of the work, however, 
will consist of biographical particulars regarding 
Macmillan, whose life covered the important 
Scottish period between 1669 and 1753. Mr. 
Beid begs the kind assistance of any who may 
have in their possession papers or relics bearing 
on his subjeot. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall will begin this 
month the publication of a new series of short 
novels of adventure, action, and incident, under 
the general title of “ Chapman’s Story Series.” 
A special design has been prepared for the 
cover, and each volume will have a frontispieoe. 
The first volume of the series will be a collec¬ 
tion of the prize detective stories that have 
been appearing in Chapman's Magazine, to be 
followed immediately by Mr. Bret Harte’s 
“ In a Hollow of the Hills,” from the same 
source. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall will also publish 
next week A Hard Woman : a Story in Scenes, 
by Miss Violet Hunt. 

The True Story of the Chevalier d'Eon, by Mr. 
Ernest Vizetelly, illustrated with portraits, 
eighteenth century caricatures, and facsimiles, 
will be issued by Messrs. Tylston & Edwards, 
and A. P. Marsden on Ootober 14. The large 
paper copies, with several of the illustrations 
ooloured by hand, will be ready a little later. 
Most of the latter (100 in all} have already 
been subscribed. The work has been printed at 
the Chiswick Press. 

The same publishers also announce a novel 
by a new author —The Heretic's Daughter, by 
Maud Wyeth Wyndham. 


Messes. Hutchinson & Co. will issue next 
week a new adventure story by Mr. Edgar 
Pickering, under the title of After Sedgemoor: 
being the history and adventures of Clement 
Noel in the days of King James the Seoond, 
illustrated by Mr. S. H. Vedder. 

\Tgaana. HODDEB & STOUGHTON will publish 
immediately a book of stories called London 
Idylls, by Mr. W. J. Dawson, author of “ The 
.Redemption of Edward Strahan," which ap¬ 
peared in 1891. 

Miss Evelyn Evebett-Gbeen will issue 
shortly, through Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, a new novel, entitled Judith. 

A novel by a new writer, K. Douglas King, 
will shortly be issued in one volume by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. It deals with the tempta¬ 
tion of a conscientious man by a woman. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces a new novel 
by Mr. J. B. Alliott, entitled The Dowager 
Lady Tremaine; and also Shiloh, and Other 
Poems, by Mr. Beginald Tavey. 

Messes. James Nisbet & Co. will publish 
immediately St. Paul: His Life and Epistles, 
in two volumes, by the Bev. Dr. Geikie, forming 
vols. ii. and iii. of “ New Testament Hours.” 

Four Foundation Truths: a Message to 
Churchmen of To-Day, is the title of a volume 
of sermons announced for immediate publica¬ 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. The contributors are 
the Bevs. Walter Abbott, A. E. Barnes Law¬ 
rence, Canon Girdlestone, and E. A. Eardley 
Wilmot; and Dean Farrar has written a 
preface. 

Messes. Geobge Bell & Son propose to add 
to “ Bohn’s Library ” two volumes of selected 
essays from the writings of John Stuart Mill. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
immediate publication a new edition of Mr. 
Harry Williams’s Steam Navy, with additions 
on the personnel of the stearp branch. 

The next volume of their cheap issue of the 
“ Eminent Women ” series will be Miss 
Robinson’s Emily Bronte (fifth edition), with a 
new index. Although the publishers have 
searched high and low, they have been unable 
to discover any authentic portrait of Emily 
Bronte. This volume, therefore, will be issued 
without the customary frontispieoe. 

The same publishers also announoe an illus¬ 
trated edition of Twenty-one Days in India, 
the tour of Sir Ali Baba through India, by the 
late George Aberigh Maokay, with six days 
added for the first time to this edition. 

In a few days Messrs. William Andrews & 
Co., of Hull, will publish Faces on the Queen’s 
Highway, by Flo Jackson. 

The first meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom for the new season will 
be held on Monday next, at 8 p.m., at 20, 
Hanover-square, when a paper, entitled “ Sug¬ 
gestions for aNew Form of Library Indicator,” 
will be read by Mr. James D. Brown, of the 
Clerkenwell Publio Library. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Bev. Dr. Magrath, Provost of Queen’s, 
who has been nominated for a second year of 
office as Vice-Chancellor at Oxford, delivered 
on Wednesday the usual Latin speech, briefly 
reviewing the events of the past academical 
year. 

Oxford and Cambridge each have a pro¬ 
fessorship to fill up. At Oxford, Dean Ireland’s 
ohair of exegesis is vacant by Dr. Sanday’s 
transfer to the Margaret professorship of 
divinity; and we hear that Prof. Cheyne may 
possibly offer himself. At Cambridge, the ohair 
of botany is vaoant by the death of Prof. C. C. 
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Babington; and here the electors will probably 
not have to seek further afield than the univer¬ 
sity reader in botany, who is a son of Charles 
Darwin. We do not include among vacancies 
the ohair of Chinese at Cambridge, which was 
occupied by the late Sir Thomas Wade; for file 
post was created for him without a stipend. 

We hear that Archdeacon Palmer is lying 
seriously ill in his lodgings at Christ Church. 
He is now in bis seventy-second year, and has 
held his present office since 1878, having pre¬ 
viously succeeded Conington in the chair of 
Latin. 

Lord Acton, the new regius professor of 
modern history at Cambridge, proposes to 
lecture this term upon “The French Revolu¬ 
tion,” beginning on Wednesday next. 

The late Prof. C. C. Babington, of Cam¬ 
bridge, has bequeathed to the University his 
entire collection of plants, aud also his 
botanical library at the Museum. 

Mbs. Feaseb, the widow of the late Bishop 
of Manchester, has bequeathed £1000 to Oriel 
College, Oxford, for the endowment of a 
scholarship, to be held for one year by a B.A 
pursuing some special branch of study; end 
the same amount to Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, for the endowment of a chair of eccle¬ 
siastical history. 

According to the Cambridge University 
Calendar, the total number of members ou the 
boards, Wore this term’s matriculation, was 
12,943, showing a decrease of sixteen when 
compared with the same date last year. Of 
the total, Trinity has no less than 3606, and 
St. John’s 1608; then follow Cains (807), 
Christ’s (676), Emmanuel (664), Pembroke (633), 
and Trinity Hall (615). 

Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, will 
celebrate, on October 24, the seventieth birth¬ 
day of Prof. Francis A. March, who has 
occupied the chair of English there for just 
forty years. . 

Emeritus - Professor Lewis Campbell 
began this week his second course of Gifford 
Lectures at St. Andrews, his subject being 
“ The Beligion of the Ancient Greeks.” 

The Rede Lecture which the Bishop of 
Peterborough delivered in the senate-house last 
June has been published as a pamphlet by the 
Cambridge University Press. The subjeot is the 
not unfamiliar one of “ The Early Renaissanoe 
in England ” ; but the Bishop has been able to 
invest it with a fresh charm by reason of his 
special knowledge. He deals not so much with 
the well-known figures of Grocyn, Linacre, and 
More, as with the earlier generation of humanists, 
which included episoopal statesmen and princely 
patrons. Though he is unkind enough to say, 
or to imply, that England has never cared for 
mere graoes of style, he has not disdained to 
polish his own periods with epigrams: as when, 
describing the death of John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, on Tower Hill in 1470, he remarks: 

“ Tiptoft is a conspicuous example of that truth, 
so often taught and so constantly disregarded, that 
when a scholar takes to politics his scholarship does 
not save him from occasionally losing his head. 

Again, we find a story about the early culture 
of England which we do not remember to have 
met with before: 

“AeneasSilvios, who certainly knew MSS., sap 
that in the Library of 8t. Paul’s in London he 
found an ancient history, written, according to its 
colophon, six hundred years before: that is, 
roughly speaking, about 800 to 850 b.c. [■ a d.J. 
‘The writer of this history,’ be goes on to ssj, 
‘was noted as the Greek Thucydides, whom * e 
know by report to have been famous: I found, 
however, no translator’s name.’ ” 

Finally, we must not omit to mention that the 
Bishop, as befits one in whom the two wriver- 
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■ties olsim a dure, ia careful to apportion the 
whioh belongs to both Oxford and Gam¬ 
in the revival of letters. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A COUNTRY GARDEN. 

0, inm wind! 

Street stream of perfumed air, 

Exhaled from terraces where roses bloom. 

From meadows tapestried by Flora’s loom, 

From uplands where the hay is tossed at mom, 
From groves of pine trees, resinous and warm: 
From these thou comest to my garden fair, 

Sweet summer wind. 

0, summer wind! 

Oool stream from out the west. 

From azure haze that lies on summer sea, 

From pleat ant caves and shade of spreading 
tree, 

From rivers where the sunbeams wanton bright, 
From lilted lakes, sun-pierced like chrysolite— 
From these thou comest to my fevered breast, 
Oool summer wind. 

0, summer wind 1 
Invisible and sweet. 

Like Time, a river flowing fast by me. 

My painted ladies nod their heads to thee; 

The red bean and the dahlia toss and bow. 

*7 heart is lighter; and I pray that thou 
May’st take the blessing on to all who greet 
Thee, gentle wind. 

L. Dougall. 

Melbourne, Derbyshire. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for October continues Prin¬ 
cipal Edwards’s noteworthy contribution to a 
more modern form of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. That there are difficulties in his 
own presentation of the dootrine is obvious; 
but this only proves that the movement of 
theological thought is still in an early stage: 
not that he, ana those who think with urn, 
are unsuccessful in their efforts to advanoe 
beyond the somewhat archaic theology of 
Liddon. Prof. Ramsay continues his very in¬ 
teresting discussion, suggested by Curtius but 
advancing beyond him, of the narrative of 
“ St, Paul in Athens.” It is a fine specimen of 
learning lighted up by the imagination, and 
deserves to be studied as such. Dr. Stalker, a 
master of popular and sincere, though not 
very profound, Biblical exegesis, continues his 
essays on Jeremiah. Prof. Driver once more 
matohee his trained Hebrew scholarship with 
the amateur and biassed Hebraistic criticism of 
the editor of that unfortunate volume, Lex 
Musaica. Dr. Nestle, whose felicitous conjec¬ 
tures on Biblical and early Christian texts are 
well known, shows the great value of the 
quotations (in Latin) from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews found in the works of its trans¬ 
lator, St. Jerome. Dr. Nestle acoepts the 
statement that the “lintel” ( ka/tor) of the 
Temple was rent at the Crucifixion, and that we 
are meant to pray in the Lord’s Prayer for “ to¬ 
morrow’s bread ”—that is, that inoinos means 
(bread) for the ooming day. Mr. G. A. Cooke 
exposes a common mistranslation (due to the 
older Iightfoot) of a passage in the Jerusalem 
Talmud which is supposed to oontain a refer¬ 
ence to the Virgin Mary. This essay is at the 
same time a criticism of a too ingenious sug¬ 
gestion of Prof. Bendel Harris in a reoent 
number of the Expositor. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for September 
contains a learned, but hypercritical, essay on 
the question as to the character and origin of 
the Gospel narratives, by J. van Loon; also the 
close of Dr. Malthes’ article on the disgraceful 
exhibition of incompetence made by a Dutch 
conservative theologian named Hoedemaker, 
who undertakes to prove the Mosaic origin of 


the Pentateuchal legislation. Prof. Oort reviews 
the first three parts of the new critical edition 
of the Hebrew Old Testament, now being pub¬ 
lished under the direction of Paul Haupt. He 
criticises especially the title of the series, 
“The Saored Books of the Old Testament,” 
which is not fnlly borne out by the trans¬ 
positions of the text whioh Siegfried and 
Budde allow themselves to make. Prof Oort 
also desires a stall more complete critical 
apparatus. Among the reviews of books and 
articles, we notice S. Cramer’s notioe of 
Harnaok’s important pamphlet on the social 
duty of the Evangelioal Church in the light of 
Ghnroh history, and W. C. van Manen’s of Prof. 
Peroy Gardner’s pioneering disoussion of the 
belief in the “ Descent into Hades ” in the 
Contemporary Review for last June. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ The Life of John Stuart Blaokie,” by Anna 
M. S tod dart, with an etching after Sir George 
Reid’s portrait of the Professor, and other 
illustrations, in 2 vols.; “The History of the 
Foreign Policy of Great Britain,” by Montagu 
Barrows, Chichele Professor of Modem History 
in the University of Oxford; “ Philosophy of 
Theism,” being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-5, 
first coarse, by Alexander Campbell Fraser, , 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physios in the University of Edinburgh; 
“ The Table-Talk of Shirley,” reminisoenoes of 
and letters from Fronde, Thackeray, Disraeli, 
Browning, Rossetti, Kingpley, Baynes, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and others, by John Skelton, C.B.; 

“ Tafilet,” by Walter B. Harris, F.R.G.S., with 
illustrations; “Sir Samuel Ferguson in the 
Ireland of his Day,” by Lady Ferguson, in 2 
vols.; “ Schopenhauer’s System in its Philo¬ 
sophical Signifioanoe,” the Shaw Fellowship 
Leotures, 1893, by William Caldwell, Professor 
of Moral and Social Philosophy, North-Western 
University, U.S.A.; “ Under Crescent and 
Star,” by Lieut.-0ol. Andrew Haggard, D.S.O.; 
“ From Kahlamba to Libombo: Sporting 
Sketches from Krantz, Kloof, and Bush-veldt,” 
by Frederick Vaughan Kirby, F.Z.S. (Maqa- 
qamba), with illustrations; “ Post Mendiana : 
Afternoon Essays," by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart.; “ Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Dalmatia,” with an aooount 
of the proceedings of the Congress of Archaeo¬ 
logists and Anthropologists held at Sarajevo 
in 1894, by Dr. Robert Munro, with numerous 
illustrations; “ The Wrong Man,” by Dorothea 
Gerard (Mme. Longard de Longgarde); 
“Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” by David 
Storrar Meldrum; “ The X Jewel,” a Soottish 
romance of the Days of James VI., by the 
Hon. Frederick Monoreiff; “ The Lost 

Stradivarius ”; “ Daniel in the Critics’ Den,” 
a reply to Dean Farrar’s “Book of Daniel,” 
by Robert Anderson, LL.D., Assistant 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis; 
“The Saviour in the Newer Light: a Present- 
Day Study of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. 
A. Robinson, minister of the parish of Kilmun; 
“ Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb,” 
by his Widow, with an introduction by H. 
Rider Haggard, oheaper edition, with illustra¬ 
tions by John Wallace; “English Verse 
for Junior Classes,” by J. Logie Robertson, 
first English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College, in 2 parts; “ Dr. Mackey’s Elements 
of Physiography,” re-written and enlarged, 
with numerous illustrations; “Introductory 
Text-Book of Meteorology,” by Alexander 
Buchan, Secretary of the Soottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Society, new edition, with coloured 
oharts and engravings; “Page’s Advanced 


Text-Book of Geology,” descriptive and indus¬ 
trial, with engravings and glossary of identiflo 
terms, new edition, revised and enlarged, by 
Prof. Lapworth. 


MESSRS. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Forty-one Tears in India,” by Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, in 2 vols., with por¬ 
traits, maps, and plans; “ A Memoir of Riohard 
Brinsley Sheridan,” by W. Fraser Rae, with an 
introduction by the Marquis of Dufferin, in 2 
vols., with portraits; “The Story of British 
Music, from the Earliest Times to the Tudor 
Period,” by Frederick James Crowest, with 
illustrations; “Letters of Edward Fitzgerald 
to Fanny Kemble, 1871 to 1883,” edited bp W. 
Aldis Wright, with portraits engraved on steel; 
“A Memoir of Franoes Trollope,” by her 
daughter-in-law, Franoes Eleanor Trollope, 
with extracts from her diaries and letters, and 
two portraits; “ The Keeleys: on the Stage 
and at Home,” by Walter Goodman, with 
portraits and other illustrations; “ My Resi¬ 
dence at the Court of the Amir,” by John 
Alfred Gray, late surgeon to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, with portrait and other illustra¬ 
tions; “Memoirs of Father Healy, Parish 
Priest of Bray,” with a portrait; “ Remin¬ 
isoenoes of lbs. De Morgan,” to which are 
added letters to and from her husband, the late 
Prof, de Morgan, edited by her daughter, 
with a portrait; “Eton in the Forties," by an 
Old Colleger, Arthur Duke Coleridge, with 
frontispieoe; “On the Traok of the Mail 
Coach, by F. E. Baines, C.B., formerly of the 
Post Offioe; “England’s Greatest Problem,” 
by Julie Sntter; “Personal Reoolleotions of 
Notable People at Home and Abroad,” by 
Charles R. Tuokerman. first Minister of 
the United States in Greece; “Stonyhnrst 
Memories,” by Percy Fitzgerald. 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO’S. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Problems of the Far East: Japsn-Korea- 
Ohina,” by the Right Hon. George N. Curzon, 
cheap edition, with a new ohapter on the late 
War in the East, with illustrations; “The 
Gates of the Pacific, the Nicaragua Canal,” by 
Archibald R. Colquhouu, with maps and illus¬ 
trations ; “Familiar Verse for Children," by 
Norman Gale, with about 100 illustrations by 
Helen Stratton; “ The Marvellous Adventures 
of Sir John Maundeville, Kt.,” being his voyage 
and travel which treateth of the way to 
Jerusalem and of the marvels of Ind with other 
islands and countries, edited and profusely 
illustrated by Arthur Layard, with a preface by 
John Cameron Grant, and 130 illustrations; 
“The Coming Individualism,” by A. Egmont 
Hake ; “ Highland Dress, Arms, and 

Ornament,” by Lord Archibald Campbell; 
“The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan,” by 
Edward S. Holden, with a chapter by Sir 
W. W. Hunter, illustrated; “Child-World 
Ballads,” by Mrs. Piatt; “ The Ghost’s Entry, 
and Other Poems,” by John Taure Piatt; 
“ Divers Ditties,” chiefly written in India, by 
Alec McMillan; “ The Brain of an Army,” by 
Spenser Wilkinson, new edition, with letters by 
Lord Roberts and Count Moltke; “ City 
Churches,” by A. E. Daniell, with numerous 
illustrations by Leonard Martin; “ The Know¬ 
ledge of Life,” by Julius Hurst; “Villani’s 
Chronicles,” a selection, with an introduction 
by Philip Wioksteed. 

Novels. —“The Amazing Marriage, "by George 
Meredith, 2 vols.; “ The Shoulder of Shasta,” 
by Bram Stoker; “The Cleekim Inn,” by 
J. 0. Dibdin; “ The Romanoe of His Picture,” 
by Sidney Piokering; “A New Volume,” by 
the quthor of “ Muggleton College,” 
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Acme Library .—“An Impressionist Diary,” 
by Helmuth Schwarts 0 ; “Angela’s Lovers,” 
by Dorothea Gerard; “ A Feminine Convio 
tion,” by St. George Hare. 


MESSES. DIODY, LONG & OO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

Fiction .—“ The Desire of the Eyes, and Other 
Stories,” by Grant Allen; “The Masquerade 
Mystery,” by Fergus Hume ; “ A Lover of the 
Day,” by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip); 
“Hush Money,” by Jean Middlemass; “A Man’s 
Privilege,” by Dora Russell; “ A Ruler of Ind,” 
by F. Thorold Dickson and Mary H. Pechell; 
“One Hour of Madness,” by Gliberta M. F. 
Lyon; “ And the World Saith,” by Lena Law; 
“ Castle Lacy,” by Mrs. Mary Alice Houchen; 
“The Court Adjourns,” by W. F. Alexander; 
“What we are Coming To: the Product of 
To-day,” by Henry Maurice Hardinge; “ With 
the Bankshire Hounds,” by F. H.; “Not by 
Man Alone,” by Marian Rogers; “A Sunday 
Salmon and Another,” by Fred. G. Penney; 
“ A Knight of the Air; or, the Aerial Rivals,” 
by Henry Coxwell, with a frontispieca ; “ The 
Leadin’ Road to Donegal,” by “ Mao ” ; 
“ Timothy’s Legacy,” by E. M. H. Clennell; 
“ Over-reached,” by Matthew Vallance; “ Per¬ 
fect Womanhood: a Story of the Times,” by 
Frederick J. Gant; “ Indolent Impressions,” 
by Fred. W. Waithman; “The Weird Ring 
of Aviemoor,” by Marcus Orde ; “ My 

Doubles,” by J. Tempest Blanch; “ The Irony 
of Fate, ” by Elizabeth Newoombe; ' 1 Her Beau 
Ideal,” by Mrs. Charlotte Bain. 

New Editions .—“ His Egyptian Wife," by 
Hilton Hill; ‘ 1 The Beautiful Soul,” by Florence 
Marryat; “ The Other Bond,” by Dora Russell; 

“ A Life for a Love,” by L. T. Meade; “ False 
Pretences,” by Annie Thomas ; " Her Loving 
Slave,” by Hume Nisbet; “ Roland Ryan,” by 
Walter Sweetman; “The Crack of Doom,” by 
Robert Cromie. 

Poetry and the Drama .—“Random Rhymes 
and Christmas Chimes," by Lily Overington; 

“ The Janitor's Daughter: a Drama of Bristol 
Castle,” by Geo. Amos; “ Our Queen, and 
Other Poems,” by Lillian; “ Chateaux en 
Espagne,” by Percy Cross Standing; “ The 
Lilies, and Other Poems,” by Sabrina; “Songs 
of My Solitude,” by Henry Newman; “ Sir 
Kenneth’s Wanderings,” by Frederick E. Ellis; 

“ Life’s Golden Age; or, Juvenile Congress,” 
by William Cullingworth ; “ The Progress of 
Love ”; “ Flower Legends from many Lands,” 
by Lizzie Deas ; “ The Palace of Delights, and 
Other Poems,” by Henry Osborne; “Pixy: a 
Fairy Drama,” by Isaao Willcocks. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENEBAL LITERATURE. 

Bonus, F. M. Volkxthamliohs LUder dor Dsatnhsn 1m 
18 . n. 19. Jahrh. Leipzig: Bnttkopf. 1* M. 

Knoso. Un Boulevard Ca l’lelam (Muoo). Paris: 

nhallam al 5 ft. 

Lkxaitbi, B. Le Lins d’Amour. Brims: Ushaad. 10 ft. 
Liu, O. Waaderongen in Afriks. Wisa: BrottsosUiu. 

4 M. SO. . . „ .,. 

Moldbxhabbb. F. Gssohiohts das huherea Bshulw s a n dsr 
ShsmproTlns uutsr preueetaohar Regierong. Koln: 
NoaboVi 8 1C* 

Sumach, R Plerree gravSea dsi oolUotiotie Marlborough at 

d’OvUaaa, fco. Faria: Firmin-Dulot. 89 ft. _ 

Waoaaa, B. Haehgalaaeene Bshriftaa u. Dlofctangen. 
Leipzig: BrsBkopf. 0 M. 80. 

THEOLOGY. ETC. 

Fbblu, F. Aualekten aur Textkrittk d. Altan Taatimaats. 
Monahan: Aokermann. 1M. 40. 

HISTORY, LAW. BTC. 

Aoraav, L. Laa Bsgiatraa de GrSgobe DC. (ltSr-lfU) 
Feoo. 4- Faria: Thorin. 8(r. 40. 

Bobdixbb,T. Dis Arbatterrendoharung in dao suropaiaahau 
Bteaten. Leipzig: Doneker & Humbiot. f M. 
CazezxLOzo, Oh. La Cunptgna moaarohlqua d’Oliobta 
1878. Faria: Plon. 7 ft. 50. 

Dahx, F. DieKunigedex Germauau. 7. Bd. Dia Fraukan 
untar dan Mtroriugam. A Abtb. Laipalg: Braitkopf. 
15 M. 

Dash, F. Etiuaarungsn. 4. Buoh. 1. Abth. Laipalg 
Brsitkopf. II K. 

BhpjIiaiduu, B. Expedition da Bardaigns at Oampagua da 
Coras 11788-1781). Faria: Chariaa-LarauaaUa. 8 fr. 50. 
SLAsaa, B. Dia Abjzeinier in Arabians. Afrika. Auf 
Grand neuentdacktnr Insehrlften. MUneiun: Iraki* 
•ehik. 10 M. 

Joed an, B. Ijm Regictrei de Clement IV. (1288-1863). Faso. 
8 . Paris: Thorin. 6 fr. 60. 

Kupelwiisee, L. Die KImofe Ungazas m. den Osmeaen 
Me snr Sehleeht bsl Mohfiee, 1616. Wien: BnuimUller. 
6IL 

Laoombs, Ch. de. Vie de Bwrrer. T. 1(1. Bsrryer sous U 
BSpnblique at le Beoond Impire. Peris: Pirmin- Didot. 

8 fr. 

Laffliue de Ksemaivoant, P. L’Ambsssade de Prenoe en 
Angleterre eons Henri IV. Mission de Ohrftstophe de 
HerUf, Oomte de Beeomont (1608*1606). Peris: Firaxin- 
Didot. 16 fr. 

MCllse, m. Gesohiohte der Beraisohen Tinier. Frauen 
feld: Haber. 6 H. 60. 

Bciout. L. Le Diractoire (ire partis, T. I. et IL). Lies 
Thermidoriens. Peris: Firmin-Didot. 16 fr. 
Spavobmbbeo, H. Oeogrende I. d*Ua Soels. 1 Tl. (1821- 
1829). Berlin: Qasrtner. 4 IL 60 
Thodighum, F. ▼. Sale. BaU-Gau. Lex Beliee. TQbingan: 
He eh enheuer - 8 If. 

UaxBMDU, iigrptlachs, ana dan kualgl. Unseen an Berlin. 
Gtieohiaohe Urkuadan. 8. Bd. 6. Hit. Barlin: Weld, 
mann. 1M. 40. 

ZcrKBur, A. Dia modeme Bpionagagaaatagsbung. Zttrtoh: 
BpeideL IK. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Doaxza, A. Dai manwhliaha Hasdais. FhQoaophiieha 
Ethik. Barlin: MEaaher. IIM. 

Pkbzbx, J. Etudes aur las Graptolitee da Bohdaa. 8a partis. 
Laipalg: Gar hard. 15 M. 


MESSRS. LUZAC & CO’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ A History of the Deaoan,” by J. D. B. 
Gribble, vol. i., giving the history of the first 
kingdom under the Bahmani Saltans, &o., 
with plates, illustrations, and portraits; 
“Oriental Wit and Wisdom; or, The Laugh¬ 
able Stories collected by Bar-Hebraeus,” the 
Syriao text, with an English translation by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, keeper of the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum; “ Babylonian Magic and Sorcery: the 
Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand,” being the 
cuneiform text of a group of Babylonian and 
Assyrian incantations and formulae from tablets 
of the Konyunjik Collection, preserved in the 
British Museum, edited, with transliteration, 
translations, notes, and full vooabulary, by 
Leonard W. King, assistant in the depart¬ 
ment of Egyptian and Babylonian Antiquities 
of the British Museum; “ Critioal Remarks 
upon some Passages of the Old Testament,” by 
Paul Ruben, LL.D.; “ Europe in China : the 
History of Hongkong,” from the beginning to 
the year 1882, by E. J. Eitel, Ph.D., inspector 
of sohools, Hongkong. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Biitbaioi, Wlrnsr, aur asgUeehes FbEologia. 1. u. A Bd. 
Wien: BraumQlUr. 18 M. 

Dablxaxz.J. Das Kabsbbimta ala Epos u. Baehtsbuah. Bla 
Problem aus Altindieni Cultur- u. Utsmtuifsaeblahts. 
Berlin: Demos. 14 If. 

Kuuaiu, A., u. Th. Gabtxbb. Altfmaiuiiaah* Fnsa- 
legaodan aua dax Ha. daa PArner Natioualblbliothak. Ik. 
818 . 1. Thl. Wiau: BmuraUtUr. 7 K. 

Fxdbbsbv, H. Albasaataoha Taxta m. Glomar. Lxipxig: 
Htixd. 8 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE AMAZING MARRIAGE.” 

Wcatminatar: Out. 8,1895. 

In the literary column of the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Ootob9r 5 the following paragraph 
appeared: 

“ Mr. George Meredith ia changing publishers 
again. His latest work met with a somewhat 
wintry welcome from the house which he had pre¬ 
viously favoured, whereupon he repaired to an 
opposition press, where. It is said, he promptly 
obtained £1,000 down, plus royalty rights.” 

As the “ opposition press ” referred to above, 
we should like it known that the statement 
regarding ns has no foundation on fact. Mr. 
Meredith has allowed us to communicate the 
following letter which we have received from 
him. Arch. Constable & Co. 

“ October 7,1895. 

“ Box Hill, Dorking. 

“ Gsntlzmsx,—Y ou may have seen in the 
literary column of Saturday’s Poll Mall Gmtts a, 


short paragraph on my change of publishers, 
inimical by implication and false in statement, 
evidently inspired by the person interested to make 
things appear so before the public. ‘ Mr. Meredith 
has changed his publishers again’ betrays the 
sooroe of it, seeing that I have changed them lees 
than most authors have done. As to the 1 wintry 
weloome ’ given by Messrs Chapman & Hall to my 
new book, It is at least an excuse to the author for 
changing his publisher. Tou will observe that in 
the effort to say too much the hand of the amateur 
ia apparent. The * £1000 besides royalty ’ for a 
bribe to quit the firm of Chapman & Hall seems 
the glorious weed of the kind that must not be 
allowed to flourish.—Yours faithfully, 

“ Gnonoa MnsiDiTH. 

“ Messrs. A. Constable & Co., 

“ 14, Parliament - street, 

“ Westminster, 8.W.” 


THE ORDER OF THE QANTKRBUEY TALES. 

London: Oat A1896. 

Chaucer students know that the only question 
remaining unsettled as to this order is the 
place of G. mp C., the Doctor’s and Pardoner’s 
Talee. I contended long ago in the Academy 
that the allusions in the Pardoner’s Prologue 
show O. to be a morning group. Prof. 
Skeat was unable to feel the force of thes 
allusions, and made the group an afternoon 
one. Bat now comes Mr. George Shipley 
and rightly restores Group C. to its morning 
place; but whereas I had put it on the third 
morning of the pilgrimage, ia order to equalise 
each day’s Tales, ha puts it on the seoond, 
momiug, before the Man of Law’s Prologner 
which was spoken at 10 a.m. He does this 
because he sees in the Shipman’s Prologue 
allusions to both the Doctor and the Pardons 
and the latter’s Tale, whioh the rest of ni 
Chauoer folk had failed to see, and whioh 
must, I think, be held doubtful. 

The Shipman’s Prologue closes, he says, with 
these lines: 

“ My joly body shell a tale! telle, 

And I shal clinken yow so mery a bells, 
That I shall waken al this companye; 

Bat it shal not ben of philosophy®, 

Ne phislyas, ne termds queinte of lawe: 
Thei is but litel Latin in my masre.” 

B., 1185-90. 

“ Now 1 phislyas * [whioh Mr. Shipley explains 
by the Epinal, Erfurt, and Corpus Glossaries, 
■phisillos, leesas (leeches, doctors)’] and 'terms 
queinte of laws’ seem to point directly at the 
Doctor and the Man of Law; and ' of philoeophye ’ 
very fitly [P] characterises the Pardoner’s Tale, 
in fact, the Pardoner’s Tale is the only one oi 
these that could be called * philosophical,’ even in 
a loose sense. It is evidently the intention of the 
Shipman to compare the story he shall tell with 
those that have already been told on that morning, 
and here we find a distinct referenoe to each of 
them; denying the reference, we have no good 
reason for the oollooation ; and, furthermore, the 
Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale are demanded to 
give p oint to theline: 

“' Ther is but litel Latin In my mawe.’ 

For, although the Doctor and the Man of haw, 
as well as the Pardoner, mention Imtin authors 
by name, the Pardoner is the only one who uses any 
Latin quotation. He takes as his text ‘Rtdix 
malorum est cupiditaa ’; he quotes this twioe 
(O. 334 and 0. 426), and also boasts that he can 
speak in Latin (O. 344). 

“ This position of the Doctor-Pardoner group 
would give a decidedly better application to tha 
Host’s remark in the Man-of-Law’s Endlink 
(Shipman’s Prologue)— 

“' I see wel that ye lerntd men in lore, 

Can mochfe good, by goddda dignitee.' 

B., 1168-9 

—for the Host would then refer, not only to the 
Man-of-Law and the Parson, but also to the 
Doctor and the Pardoner.’ (Modern La 'ottagt 
Notes, May, 1895).” 
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Now, inasmuch as Mr. Shipley’s ingenious 
suggestion cures the one defect in the grouping 
of the Canterbury Tales, I think it is the duty 
of all Chaucer students to have a cheveril 
conscience in ibis matter, and say with Mrs. 
Qaskell (on another occasion), “ I'm going to 
believe this, whether it’s true or not; it ought 
to be true.” Were it not for this sense of duty 
I should take as an instance of American 
humour Mr. Shipley’s calling the Pardoner’s 
Tale of the Three Rioters one of “ philosophy 
I should want “phialyas ” to mean medical 
remedies; and I should point out that neither 
the Doctor nor the Man-of-Law uses any terms 
of physio or law. 

If there is any Tale which may he fairly 
called one of philosophy, it is the Tale of 
Xelibe; and as there are in it physioians, 
surgeons, advocates, and Latin words—causes 
whiche that olerkes depen Orient and Efficient , 
and Causa longtnqua and Causa propinqua,” 
besides englishings from Ovid, Cioero, 
Petrus Alphonsus, &o., while the whole 
tale is from the Frenoh version of the Liber 
i'onsolationis et Contilii of Albertanus Brixiensis, 

I think one may fairly hold that, if the 
Shipman alludes to any tale, he does so to 
Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe. It would be just 
like Chaucer’s fun to make the Shipman chaff 
Mm—who was to tell the next tale hut one— 
and say, “ I’m going to tell you a merry tale of 
how a monk took in both a merchant and his 
wife; not a story like the prosy,philosophical, 
and legal argument about revenge, &o., that 
this podgy old poet is going to inflict on 
you.” 

The natural man would then, I think, hold 
the Shipman’s allusion—if it is an allusion—to 
be to the Tale of Melibe; but this would 
leave the Doctor-Pardoner Group C. where I 
put it, or still afloat. Wherefore the natural 
man must try hard to conquer his inclination, 
and to adopt Mr. Shipley’s humorous and 
clever suggestion. 

F. J. Ftjrnivall. 

P.S.—Perhaps one of the “ Children,” as Prof. 
XCormiok happily calls Prof. Child’s disciples, 
will tell us what the family think of the 
Shipman's supposed allusion. Prof. Hall 
Griffin gladly accepts Mr. Shipley’s view. 


KING ABTHTTO IN GILD AS. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Sept. 38,1886. 
On p. 286 of Rhys’s Celtic Britain, I 
lately read under the name Cuneglasos: 
"This is given by Gildas in the vocative as 
Cuneglase, which he asserts to have meant in 
Iatin lanio fulve, the tawny butcher;” and 
I saw that for lanio Gildas had written cams, 
and that the corruption arose from a square 
Hibemo-Saxon [ (c) having been misread by a 
copyist as L. Lanis making no sense, he or 
the next copyist altered it to lanio. For that 
Cuneglasos* means “ grey dog ” is what, but 
for that curious lanio, would have struck every 
Keltic scholar: in the Irish Ogam stones we 
have an equivalent name, Glasi Conas (gen. 
case). 

On this point I need say no more except to 
point out that the two extant MSS. from 
which Gildas’s text is practically derived—the 
Cottonian (eleventh century) and the Avranches 
(twelfth century)—are thus shown to be de¬ 
manded from a copy (or copies) in the body of 
the text of which Cants fulve was probably 
written in capitals, and certainly with a capital 
C. Such a copy might have been pro- 

* The Avranches US. reads Conoglase, and it 
might be supposed that Ounoglaius was the real 
form. But compare 8enemagll (Rb^s, Lectures on 
Welsh Philology, p. 372), which also appears (id., 
ud p. 387) as Senomagli: compare alio Ounegni 
(p 390;. 


duced in England any time from the eighth to 
the eleventh centuries; and that the Cottonian 
MS. at least was written in England, and there¬ 
fore probably derived from an English copy, is 
practically oertaiu from the statement in 
Mommsen’s 1894 ed. of Gildas (p. 13) that it 
once belonged to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
and that in the Cottonian catalogue the 
Gildas part of it is described as "liber charac¬ 
ters affini Saxonico exaratus.” 

Now for Arthur. I turned to Gildas to see 
what the MSS. said, and found the passage 
printed thus: 

“ Ut quid in nequitiae tuae volveris vetusta faece 
et tu ao adolescentiae aunts. Urse multorum sesaor 
aurigaque currus receptaculi Uni, del contemptor 
sortisqua elus depressor, Cuneglase, Romans 
lingua lanio fulve? quare tantum certamen tarn 
homlnlbus quam deo praestas ? ” 

And it instantly struck me that Urse was 
Gildas’s Latin translation of the name 
Art(h)ur. 

Before proving the equation Art(b)ur 
= Ursus, I had better explain what Gildas is 
writing about. He has been expatiating on 
the wickedness of the kings of Britain in 
general,(o. 27). He then attacks (cc. 28,29) 
“Constantine, the tyrannical whelp of the 
uaolean Damnonian lioness.” Next (c. 30). 
he acoosts "catule leonine, Aureli Canine” 
(i.e., Aurelius Conan). Then (c. 31), “ Thou 
who art like the pard in habits and variegated 
with wickedness. . . . Yortiporius, tyrant of 
the Demetae ”— i.e., king of South-west Wales. 
And in c. 33, " thou insular dragon . . . 

Maglocune”— i.e., Mailcun, king of North 
Wales. But between these last two he sand¬ 
wiches the person or persons addressed in o. 32 
as Ursus and Cnneglasus. Do those names 
denote one person or two ? 

At first sight it is natural to say “ one.” If 
they are two, we should have expected “ et tu 
auriga” instead of "aurigaque.” Moreover, 
each of the four other persons addressed is 
compared to a wild beast; and if Ursus and 
Cuneglasus are separate, then they are both 
exceptions to this praotioe, while if they are 
not separate they fall under it. And, although 
it seems absurd to call a Grey Dog a Bear, 
Gildas does actually call Aurelius the Doggish 
(Kynan) a lion’s whelp : possibly the animals 
named by him were blazoned on the battle- 
standards of the persons in question. 

On the other hand, if it is Cnneglasus who 
is the Bear, how can he also be " driver of the 
chariot of the Bear’s* den ” ( Ursi, not ursorum) ? 
And my suggestion is that Ursus (“the male 
Bear”) is Art(h)ur ("Bear-man” or “Male- 
bear”). 

Nennius says (o. 56) that the battle of Mount 
Badon was won by Arthur, and if that king 
were still alive when Gildas wrote he would be 
an old man: for Gildas tells us that the 
battle was fought in the forty-fourth year 
previous.t It might he that Gildas, having 
little definite to charge the old man with, 
fastens upon one of his instruments, Cuneglasus 
—to whose iniquities he devotes the rest of the 
chapter. Why should not Cuneglasus be a 
chief who sat by the king's and queen’s side 
and drove the royal chariot — perhaps the 
penteulu (chief of the household), himself a son 
or nephew of the king (Seebohm, Tribal System 
in Wales, p. 146)—perhaps even the heir to the 

* For receptaculum the censes of a receptacle, 
refuge, residence, animal’s den, will be found in 
Forcelllni. I take it to be King Ursus’» palace. 

f Mommsen prints (o. 26) "usque ad annum 
obsessionis Badonici montis . . . qulquequad- 
ragesimus quartus ut novi orditur annus mense lam 
uno emeu so, qui et meae nativitatis eat.” But for 
“novi” both_the Cottonian and the Avranches 
MSS. have no. Bead “ novus ” — “ with the 
beginning of the new year, of whioh one month 
has already been measured out (passed through).” 


throne ? Or why should he not be an officer 
answering to the Roman tribunus (or comet) 
stabuli ? 

But there are—to me—certain difficulties 
in the text which require clearing up. 
What does "Ut quid,” “As why,” mean? 

I have no serious doubt that Gildas wrote 
"Aut quid,” “Or why.” Since the word 
began a new chapter it would be likely— 
say in an eighth, ninth, or tenth century 
Anglo-Saxon MS.—to begin a new line and to 
have its first letter illuminated in the margin ; 
but an illuminator going over the MS. would 
find the chapter beginning with a complete 
word ut, and might fail to see that he ought to 
prefix a marginal A. 

Again, what is “ multorum sessor ” ? 
Editors may know—I don’t. The Avranches 
MS. reads cetor, whioh (i.e., caesor) may = 
“ slayer.” And, if criticism stop here, I should 
read the passage thus; 

“ Aut quid . . . Urse, multorum caesor ? 
Aurigaque currus receptaculi Ursi . . . 

Cuneglase, Romans lingua Cants fulve, quare 
tantum certamen tarn hominibus quam deo 
praestas ? ” 

But critioism ought not to stop here. Caesor 
is not found in the sense of “ slayer ” either in 
Foroellini or in Ducange. The most natural 
supposition - is that auriga is coupled by que 
with lessor, and, singularly enough, while 
auriga meanB a driver, tenor means a rider 
(“ speciatim de eo, qui equo sedet,” Forcellini). 
Is that a mere ooiuddeuce, or ought we to 
read, “mulorum sessor”? Lastly, is Urse 
the vocative of Ursus or the genitive of Ursa ? 
for both the Avranches and the Cottonian MSS. 
occasionally have -e for final -ae. 

In faot, I propose to read: 

“Aut quid in nequitiae tuae volveris vetusta 
faece et tu ab adolescentiae annis, Ursae mulorum 
lessor, aurigaque currus receptaculi Ursi, del 
contemptor sortisque etua depressor, Cuneglase, 
Romans lingua Cards fulve P quare,” &c. 

—t.e.,“ rider of the She-bear’s mules, and driver 
of the chariot of the He-bear’s den.” We 
should then have only one person, Cuneglasus, 
addressed, and this would agree with the order 
of words in the Avranches MS., which writes 
“ conoglase—fulve ” after ‘ 1 tu.” The He-bear, 
of oourse, would still be Arthur; and the She- 
bear would almost certainly be his wife. 
But it would be doubtful if either were still 
alive: they might be mentioned because it was 
in their court that Cuneglasus learnt the 
wickednesses of his youth. Once the penteulu 
or heir of Arthur and his queen, Cuneglasus 
might now be a king himself. 

The equation Art(h)ur — Ursus I establish 
as follows. 

The oldest extant form of the name is in the 
Latinised form Arturius. This is the name 
given by *Adamnan in his Life of Columba 
(i. 9) to one of the three sons (the other two 
being Echodius Find and Domingartus) of a 
Dalriad king—and as Zimmer (from whom I 
am taking my instances), remarks ( Nennius 
vindicatus, p. 285) the Dalriad Scots were 
neighbours of the North Cymry. The young 
man in question was killed in 596 ; and there 
was another Artur, expressly called a Briton, 
who in 625 slew an Ulster prince in Cantire. 
But the greatgrandson of Gildas’s Yortiporius 
is Arthur, whom Zimmer puts about 600-630. 
And Nennius, about 796, spells our own 
Arthur’s name with an h. 

The first part of that name = O. Keltic 
arto-s (“ bear ”), Irish arf, Welsh arth: various 
instances of it, as the first element in a man’s 
name, will be found in Holder’s Alt-Celtischer 
Sprachschatz—e.g., Arth-bodu (Cymric), Art- 


• The earliest MS. of Adamnan seems to have 
been written by a man who died in 713. 
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bran (Irish), Arth-gen (Welsh). The form 
art, which it must at one time have had in O. 
British, is preserved as late as the ninth oentury 
in the Latm Artmali in an inscription at Lant- 
wit in Glamorgan (Biibner, Inter. Brit. Chritt., 
No. 62). 

The second part of the name = 0. Keltic 
viro-t (“man”), Irish fer, O. Welsh and 
Oornish gur, Modem Welsh gwr, Breton gour. 
O. Welsh gur represents an earlier gwer 
(Zeuss, p. 130). At what time the initial g of 
snoh words made its appearanoe in O. British 
we cannot tell, but Rh^s shows ground for 
believing that it did not do so before the middle 
of the fifth oentury {Lectures on Welsh Philology, 
p. 86), and he says elsewhere {Celtic Britain, 
p. 135) that Welsh gwledig would probably be 
spoken wletic in the seventh oentnry. 

The ordinary Modem Welsh for “male” is 
derived from {g)ur. It is {g)wryw. If the 
substantive qualified is masculine, the adjective 
begins with a g, else it does not (Rowlands, 
Welsh Or., p. 36). Arth may be of doubtful 
gender, for the Rev. D. Silvan Evans gives both 
Arthgwryw and Arth voryw* for “he-bear”; 
bnt Mr. J. Gwenogfryn Evans and Prof. Rh£s 
both tell me it is ordinarily feminine. Qiirr 
itself is used as an adjective = “male ”: in 
Modern Welsh it is always prefixed to the 
substantive, but in Old Welsh it may have been 
otherwise, in composition at any rate. The 
order of the elements of a compound word is 
liable to vary according to the emphasis 
desired. Thus Irish adjectives compounded 
with cenn or ceann, “head,” sometimes have 
that in the first, sometimes in the seoond place; 
and, if in Gildas we have found Magloonnus, 
we also find a Welsh king named Conmsgl 
(Earle and Plummer’s Two Saxon Chronicles, 
p. 19) killed in 577, Conmsegl being Maglo- 
cunus with the elements reversed. So that 
there is no valid reason why Art-ur should not 
have meant, not Bear-man, but simply Bear- 
male. 

The Annales Cambriae (Rolls series) give the 
death of a Man-dog, or Male-dog, Gnurd, 
later in the very same oentury, under the year 
580. 

The King Arthur of Nennius, then, represents 
a real personage. But whether Artur was his 
birth-name or whether it was an epithet I 
cannot say. Cunedda, the founder of the 
Cymric domination in Wales, seems to have 
been, or to have imitated the state of, a Dux 
Britanniarum (Rh^s, Celtic Britain, p. 117); 
and, as the province of such a Dux reached to 
the Pictiah frontier, where bears were common, 
he may have had a bear on his standard, and 
his successors in office may have borne a 
popular surname derived from that fact. In 
that case there may have been more than one 
Artur by whom the battles ascribed by Nennius 
to Arthur were fonght. 

The Artur alluded to by Gildas seems to 
have lived exactly at the time of Nennius’s 
Arthur who fonght the battle of Mount Badon. 
Gildas wrote while King Maglocunus was still 
alive; and Magloonnus is—unless there were 
two of the name—the Mailoun, king of North 
Wales, whose death is pnt down to 547 in the 
Annales Cambriae. The Annales attribute the 
victory of Mount Badon to 516,f and Arthur’s 
death to 537. 

Artur was probably dead when Gildas wrote; 
and had probably left a widow behind him. 
For Gildas speaks of Cuneglasus not as the 
rider of the He-bear’s mulee, but of the She- 
bear’s; and not as the driver of the ohariot 
of the He-bear, bnt of the He-bear’s den. And 
he seems to suggest that it was as a young 

* Almost Adamnan’s Arturius! 
t Bnt one of these two dates would seem to be 
wrong, as Gildas says the battle was in the 
forty-fourth year before he wrote; and Magloonnus 
was still alive. 


man and an officer of her oourt that Cuneglasus 
began an immoral life. 

Of course, if Mr. Ansoombe's theory that 
“Gildas” wrote not earlier than 607 were 
sound, we should have to conclude either that 
the battle of Mount Badon, the death of 
Arthur, and the death of Maglocunus all took 
place some ninety-one years later than has been 
supposed; or else that Gildas deliberately mas¬ 
queraded as an author of ninety-one years 
earlier than his own actual period, and 
addressed as his contemporaries a group of 
kings who were all dead before he was bora. 
Let mesay, then, that I am confident of being 
able to show in another letter that Mr. 
Ansoombe’s arguments will not bear comparison 
with the passages from which they are drawn. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


THE GENEALOGY OF 8HAKSPKBB. 

Cambridge: Oat. 6,1896. 

In the interesting letter on the genealogy of 
Shakspere in yonr last issue, the writer claims 
to have disoovered the names of the paternal 
grandmother of the great poet. This he does 
by assuming that the “Alys Shakeepear,” 
sister of Francis Griffyn, whose name he has 
oome across, was the wife of Richard Shak¬ 
spere of Wroxhall, and by further assuming 
that the said Richard was identical with 
Richard Shakspere of Snitterfield, who is 
generally, and with great probability, supposed 
to be the grandfather of the dramatist. 

May I point out, however, that Richard of 
Wroxhall seems, from his son’s will, to have 
been older than his namesake of Snitterfield; 
that, in 26 Henry VIII., when the one was 
living at Wroxhall the other was resident at 
Snitterfield (see J. O. Halliwell Phillips’s Out¬ 
lines, edition 7, ii., 207); and that the name of 
the wife of the latter was Margaret? These 
faotB and inferences are taken from Mr. Joseph 
Hunter’s New Illustrations of Shakspere 
(1845), i., 10. 

There are other mistakes and some incon¬ 
sistencies in the letter; but, keeping to the one 
point, it is to be regretted that the names of 
the paternal grandmother of William Shak¬ 
spere, like those of his similar relations on the 
mother’s side, still remains unknown. 

It is, however, a pleasure to find fresh in¬ 
vestigators at work in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

H. P. Stokes. 


“QUARREL,” IN “KING HKNBYVIII.,” II. III. 14. 

Sltahaa HUI: Oot 7,1895. 

Prof. Skeat puts forward his view that 
“quarrel” in this passage (“Vet, if that 
quarrel. Fortune, do divoroe ”) = cross-l ow 
bolt, as something quite new and original, for 
he does not even hint that it has ever been 
entertained by any commentator. He does not 
seem to be aware, or has forgotten, that more 
than a hundred years ago Warburton remarked 
(I quote from Staunton’s Shakspere, 1863, ii. 
663, note a): “ She calls Fortune a quarrel or 
arrow, from her striking so deep and suddenly.” 
Cross-bow is, indeed, not mentioned; but 
Warburton, no doubt, well knew what a 
quarrel was. Schmidt, too, whom Prof. Skeat 
is wont to swear by, says on this passage in 
his “ Shakspere Lexicon,” s.v. quarrel, “ Some 
commentators suppose the word to be used in the 
sense of dart, arrow; but it may be well abstr. 
pro oonor. = quarreller.” 

Now Fortune, when personified, is commonly 
represented as a power who dispenses both 
good and ill; and Shakspere himself has written 
of her as follows: 

“ A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hath ta’en with equal thanks.” 

“Hamlet,” m. ii. 65. 


" Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffsr 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

“ Hamlet,” III. i. 57. 

“ Yonr shafts of fortune, though they hurt you 
mortally.” 

“Pericles,’’ IILiii.6. 

(If I may cite this play as Shakspere’s.) Is it 
likely, then, I ask, is it even possible, that such 
a power should be called by Shakspere, or 
indeed by anyone else, by such a very concrete 
term as “quarrel” ? As well might one speak 
of “ that bolt, Jupiter ”! “ that shaft, Apollo! ” 
Prof. Skeat, indeed, when he speaks of another 
passage (in “ Maobeth ”) as personifying “ For¬ 
tune in quite a different way,” implies that in 
our passage to call Fortune a “ quarrel ” is to 
personify her. To my mind it is the exact 
reverse of personification. I call it a gross 
materialisation—that is to say, if one .paltry 
“ quarrel ” can be called “ gross.” 

F. Chance. 


THE CASSITERIDES. 

88, Rue da Ltobonne, Paris: Oct 1, 1896. 

Referring to Prof. Rhys's kind appreciation 
of my work on Celtio matters, will you allow 
me to state that I am not responsible for the 
inadequate rendering of my paper on Celtic 
tin in the Babylonian and Oriental Record ? My 
friend, the late Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie, 
undertook to have it translated. When I got 
the proof-sheets I was much shocked at the 
style; but, on my complaining about it, Prof. 
Terrien answered that it was a matter of no 
oonsequence. 

Salomon Reinach. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mosdit, Oct 14. 8 p.m. Royal Antony: "Selected 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Chunk. 

8 p.m. Library AmocUtlan: “SugwesUaas foe slier 
Form of Library Indicator,” by Mr. J. D. Brown. 
WaDKisoiT, Oct. 16,8 p.m. Miooaooplnl: “TOe Wynton 
of the Chromosomes in the Pint Mitosis at thePoUeo- 
Mather-CeU of LiUum.” by Prof. J. B. Parmer; M New 
andOriOeal Fungi,” by Mr. O. Mamas; »ud " A yiaor- 
eecaut BaeUlas." by Mr. P. J. Reid. 

Thursday. Oat. 17, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Vehicles and 
Varnishes,” by Prof. A. H. Church, 


8CIENCE. 

Die Religion des VMa. Von Hermann 

Oldenberg. (Berlin: Hertz.) 

Following on the lines of Bergaigne’s Ia 
Religion Vidique and Hillebrandt’s Vediechs 
Mythologie, the learned author of Buddha 
und seine Lehrs attempts in this work a 
systematic survey of Aryan religions thought 
as presented to us in the Vedas. 

Within the comparatively narrow limits 
of devotional life brought to light by the 
sacrificial poetry of India, we find in the 
foreground a number of great gode, imper¬ 
sonations of physical forces: Varuwa and 
Budra, the Marutas, Surja and ifandra, 
and Agni, the friendly companion of the 
house. Then appear deities that represent 
certain types of action, or rule distinct 
departments of life, snoh as Visvakarman, 
i2ta, and Brahm&naspati. Oar author’s 
main point is that, as regards many of the 
nature-gods, the Veda shows us a period 
long posterior to the origin of these concep¬ 
tions. The divine element has given place 
to the human, anthropomorphism has stepped 
in; and where we might anticipate a grand 
and glowing Indra or a majestic Dj&iupitar, 
we only meet with giant-forms and heavenly 
princelings, who are impelled by earthly 
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motive*, and greatly enjoy human food. 
The great moral deities, Yanina and Aditi, 
soon lapse into the effeminate Mitra and 
the easy-going Aditjas. 

As regards the sayings and doings of 
these gods, besides stories of a very mixed 
character, historical reminiscences, and the 
serious products of a free fancy, one can 
trace ancient nature-myths, such as that of 
the battle of the storms, the acquisition of 
the imprisoned red cows of Ur as, and the 
journey of the Morning Star with the 
Lady of the Sun. How far the mean- 
isg of suoh myths was lost or half- 
forgotten during the Vedio time, it is by 
no means easy to determine; yet Dr. Olden- 
berg does not hesitate to say “ the picture 
has often enough become an unintelligible 
hieroglyph.” It is doubtless true that, 
vhers the ancient myths have survived 
and assumed a more modem dress, we look 
in vain for deeply seated ethical ideas. 
What we do observe are the pretensions of 
an undisguised oriental priestcraft. No¬ 
where does one find such extreme sacer¬ 
dotalism, which changes the form into the 
matter of religion, as in India, where even 
the physical deities assume a sacerdotal 
character. Political and social conditions 
were such as to lead to this state of things. 
There can be no question that the first 
priests were the fathers of the family; but 
as life became more oomplex, the head of 
the household would gladly delegate his 
priestly office to another; and the wor- 
ihipper would gradually come to believe 
that the man well-pleasing to heaven must 
be one wholly devoted to things divine. 
Hence the formation of a professional 
priesthood, and the increase of acta and 
forms of worship. Eaoh reacted on the 
other, until even the juice of the plant used 
in sacrifice to heaven became itself a god— 
8oma, husband of Surja, guarded by Vaju. 

The really novel element in Dr. Olden- 
berg’s view of Yedic religion is his dis¬ 
covery, behind the half-human gods, of 
deities manifesting the raw formlessness of 
the brute creation. . He shows us fetish-like 
embodiments, and in the Yedic sacrificial 
priest finds traces of the wizard and the 
medicine-man of savagery. Nay, more, in 
the sacrificial fire he sees a picture of the 
prehistoric magical fire, and in the Upasam- 
pada ceremony of the Brahma JTarin the 
magical regeneration among savages on the 
attainment of puberty! He holds, in fact, 
that, looking into the far past of V£die faith, 
we catch a glimpse of a period anterior to 
the Indian and even the Aryan civilisation. 

Heartily as we can commend this book to 
English students, it is nevertheless to be 
regretted that a scholar so accomplished, 
having at his command a language so fertile 
in resource and rich in compounds as his 
mother-tongue, should clothe his ideas in 
latinised German. In a Buddhist scholar 
we do not perhaps look for literary finish; 
bat we hardly expect such expressions as 
" rivalisirenden Dynasten ” and “ concurri- 
renden und intriguirenden Oollegen.” 

Herbert Bathes. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have begun the 
issue of an English translation of Prof. 
Ratzal’s VSlkerkunde, under the title of “ A 
History of Mankind,” to be oompleted in 
thirty monthly parts. A prominent feature of 
the work will be the illustrations, which recall 
those in the pictorial edition of Green’s “ Short 
History.” Apart from numerous engravings 
in the text, there will be coloured plates and 
maps, produced by the Bibliographisohes 
Institut at Leipzig. For example, the present 
part oontains a brilliantly coloured plate of a 
Bosjesman or Bushman family; and an admir¬ 
able double-page map of North and South 
America, indicating not only the ethnical 
affinities of the several tribes, but also their 
standard of civilisation and their mutual con¬ 
tact in pre-historic times. Prof. Ratzel—it 
may be as well to state—is primarily a geo¬ 
grapher, and not an anthropologist; and, 
therefore, his method of treatment is based 
upon the widest survey of the knowledge of 
the earth and of the reports of travellers and 
historians. So far, the text is introductory, 
dealing with the principles of ethnography. 
We observe that he insists strongly upon the 
unity of the human race, and upon the weak¬ 
ness of language as a test of ethnical affinity. 
Still more noteworthy is the boldness with 
which he asserts the community of religious 
ideas: 

11 We venture even to predict that in the religion 
of the mott remote African and Australian peonies, 
just as in the rest of the culture possessed by 
them, there will be found germs or survivals of 
Indian or Egyptian tradition. The Indian ele¬ 
ments in the Malay religion belong now to the 
domain of proved facta, and perhaps reach as far 
as Hawaii and beyond, even to America.” 

As this sentence will show, the translation is 
characterised rather by fidelity to the original, 
than by any idiomatio charm of its own. 
Prof. E. B. Tylor contributes an introduction 
to the work, which will appear later. 

Origine e Diffusion* della Stirpe mediterranea. 
By G. Sergi. (Borne: Dante Publishing Com¬ 
pany, j Prof. Sergi’s reputation as an anthro¬ 
pologist stands so high, and he has had such a 
large experience in craniology, that whatever 
he writes must be read with attention. He 
has introduced a new system of craniological 
classification, which he claims to be at onoe more 
rational and more scientific than those hitherto 
in vogue; and upon the basis of this system be 
endeavours to prove that a widely distributed 
and clearly marked race exists to which he 
would give the name of Mediterranean. The 
original oentre of diffusion of the raoe 
was the mountainous region of Abyssinia; 
from hence it moved northward during the 
quaternary epoch and distributed itself 
over Egypt, the northern coast of Africa 
as far as the Canary Islands, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Great Britain and Ireland, the 
larger part of France, Greece, and the adjacent 
shores of Asia Minor, Syria, and the Black 
Sea. In later ages secondary streams of the 
same race flowed westward from Asia Minor, 
and became known under the names of Pelas- 
gians and Etrusoans. The Hittites belonged 
to the same stock. The race is distinguished 
by a brownish colour of the skin, black hair 
and eyes, and peculiarly shaped skulls, which 
Prof. Sergi further subdivides into ellipsoid, 
ovoid, pentagonal, rhomboid, ouboid, sphenoid, 
and the like. Early examples of the type are 
to be found in the Cromagnon skulls, as well 
as in the Ligurian skeletons which have been 
discovered on the Biviera. In northern Italy, 
France, and Britain, the race was driven west¬ 
ward by the invading Kelts. Prof. Sergi’s 
theory, it will be seen, is bold and comprehen¬ 
sive, and the larger work in which the proofs 


of it will be given has not yet appeared. For 
the present, therefore, we must be satisfied 
with the results at which he claims to have 
arrived, and with the illustrations he offers of 
the various types of skull represented in his 
new system of classification. The theory, how¬ 
ever, does not seem wholly free from difficul¬ 
ties. The existence of the blonde Eabyles of 
northern Africa appears to contradict it, as well 
as of the blue-eyed, fair-skinned Libyans and 
Amorites of the Egyptian monuments. In 
classifying races, moreover, account must be 
taken of other physical characteristics besides 
skulls; and Dr. Genoa has shown that, in the 
case of the ancient Egyptians, the proportions 
of the upper and lower limbs connect them 
with the negroes and not with Europeans. 
The craniologist, too, it must be remembered, 
is frequently obliged to argue not only from 
imperfect materials, but also from untrust¬ 
worthy evidence. Thus, conclusions as to 
8noient Egyptian craniology have been drawn 
(though not by Prof. Sergi) from a number of 
skulls brought to England a few years ago 
from Assuan. The skulls, however, came from 
a cemetery of the Boman period, and it is 
doubtful whether there is a single genuine 
Egyptian skull among them. 

In the Academy of September 14 it was 
stated that Mr. Edgar Thurston, superintendent 
of the Madras Museum, had begun an anthro- 
pometrical survey of the races, castes, and 
tribes of Southern India. We now learn from 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review that Mr. Frederick 
has independently undertaken a similar in¬ 
vestigation among the inhabitants of Malabar, 
which will inolude folk-lore and antiquities. 
His results, so far, confirm the conclusions of 
Mr. H. H. Bisley for Northern India, that 
there is a physical basis for caste, as tested by 
the nasal index. His measurements show a 
nasal index of about 75 for the Namburi 
Brahmans, who boast the purest Aryan blood 
in Southern India, as compared with 98 for 
some of the forest tribes. He farther maintains 
that the well-known matriarchal customs of 
Malabar do not seem to have affected the 
purity of the higher castes. Among antiquities, 
he mentions some non-Hindu rock-carvings in 
a cave, “together with an inscription which 
appears to be in the character of the Asoka 
edicts.” If this last statement should turn 
out correct, it will be of great palaeographic 
interest. Mr. Fawcett talks of photographing 
this inscription: what is really wanted is a 
rubbing, to be sent to Prof. Burner, of Vienna. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CELTIC LEBCHBOOK. 

London: Sept.90,1806. 

During a recent visit to Leiden, Mynheer 
De Vries, the learned keeper of the MSS. in 
the University Library, showed me a mutilated 
fragment of a Latin medical treatise, which he 
had found lying loose in Codex Yossianus lati 
in to. No. 96. The fragment consists of two 
leaves, or four pages. The first page is in a good 
Irish hand of the ninth century, and oontains 
one Irish gloss—viz., troih (gL sambuoi). 
The other pages are in another and ooarser 
script, generally resembling the Old-Irish, but 
differing in the shape of the t, which rises a 
little above the line, and is sometimes hardly 
distinguishable from c. The second page oon¬ 
tains a number of Brythonio words for trees, 
plants, and other components of the mediaeval 
materia medico. That these words are not 
Welsh is clear from the absenoe of a prothetic 
vowel in scan “ elder-tree ” (W. ysgaw), stlances 
“ the small plantain,” and epem “ thorn.” 
That they are Old-Breton, and not Cornish, is 
probable from hoiam “iron” (Corn, hoe m), 
till “ lime-tree,” hiswlbarr, I said to mean 
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“ mistletoe," and guoaed, which seems borrowed 
from Old-French guaide, “ woad,” now guide. 

The treatise now contains twenty-four para¬ 
graphs, of which I shall here give a pride. 

1. To prevent wrinkles. Smear the face 
with a mixture of water and the pounded root 
of wild cuoumber. Wash with oold water. 
“ Hoc si triduo faoere nolueris mirabilem effec¬ 
tual uidebis.” 

2. To remove freckles. Bub a bull’s gall 
on the face. 

3. To cure headaches. Gather plantain-root 
before sunrise, and tie it on the head. Use 
also the juice of the seed of the elder-tree, a 
crow’s brain, goat’s dung* * * § dissolved in vinegar; 
swallows’ neetst mixed with water, and applied 
to the forehead; water out of which an ass or 
an ox has drunk. 

4. To purge the head. Pour the juice of 
cabbage ( brassica ) into the nostrils. 

5. For dimness of the eyes. Pound fennel- 
roots, mix with honey, and boil over a slow 
fire; add cistern-water or woman’s milk. 
Smear the eyes with the fat of a fox ( adipe 
uolpis). 

6. Another remedy. Mix a child’s urine 
(i lotium infcmtit) with the best honey; add 
a decoction of fennel-roots (“ omnem caliginem 
mirabiliter discutiet"). 

7. The beginning of this paragraph has been 
out off. The remedies prescribed are butter 
and cram occi/ceth (garlic . . . . ?), mixed with 
ram’s fat (“ per aruinam ariasti*(”). 

8. “ Ad remedium peduoli ’’ : tansey-root, 
wormwood, lanith (?), bark of holly (colcenn), 
bark of oak (ruse dar), bark of rowan (rate 
ccerdin), leaves of woad (del guoaed), leaves of 
the elder-tree, canturced,§ “ hundred-rooted”— 
i.e., mugwort or ground-ivy (Welsh canwraidd), 
alan trinion (ooltsfoot, or some suoh plant), the 
head of a leek (perm cceninn), and inatt (perhaps 
borrowed from the Low-Latin inanli, »Wrfi|), 

9. Item ad guortha seer. The ailment in¬ 
tended is unknown to me. The remedies are 
oak (dccru), the root of alin (?), laurel (laur), 
rowan (ccerdin), mistletoe (hiscelbarr), Ac., yew- 
root boiled in butter and honey, horehound, 
radish, domce(?), swallow-wort, milfoil, the 
knotty-rooted flgwort (uorncert = W. gor- 
nerth), &o. 

10. Item ad qucemlibet dolor®m . tut lob 
stlances platan et iar celilub. Here tut may be 
from the Low-Latin tutia (Sinonoma Bartholo¬ 
mew p. 42), and iar from the Low-Latin iants 
(ibid., p. 24), lob, -Itib “ herb,” platan from 
platanus, celt (infra eli) — Welsh tlx “salve, 
plaister.” 

11. Item ad elseuandum os . boet boror radix 
uitonic® grana till herba similis uottrum cr®s- 
cmns in ripa non diminuitur in tempore himmali 
per cmruisam sanat. With the exception of 
till (= Fr. tills, Lat. tilia), the Celtio words in 
this prescription are obscure to me: boet may 
be borrowed from Lat. beta, and boror may be 
a scribal error for beror “ cress ” = W. berwr, 
as colccnn for celcenn “ holly.” 

12. Item ad uinilum . tut lub gulced et iar 
elilub oum stlances hoentledan platan hoiarn lub 
gulced et ad qusemlibet dolor® m sanat. The 
ailment intended is obscure—flatulence, perhaps, 
as uint is = ventus. In the prescription gulced 
is — the Welsh plant-name gurlydd “ shrine, 
morsus gallinae,” Davies, Ir. flid “ chiokweed,” 
sUaiues is now stlanvesk “ the small plantain,” 
and hcentledan is = W. henllydan, Com. erdidan 


* Coe gabhair was used also by the Irish phy¬ 
sicians (see Sir. S. H. O’Grady’s Catalogue of Irish 
MSS., p. 179). 

t So was the day of the swallow’s nest— ere nit 
na fainnli (ibid., p. 196). 

t In the Latin, as also in the Celtic words, a is 
constantly written for e. 

§ MS. carter® i. Or should we read earth-urcsd, 
and compare the Irish eart-lann “ water-mint ” f 


(gl. plantago), Mod. Br. hedledan “ the large 
plantain.” 

13. Item ad gucedgou —“ to stop flux (gou 
cognate with x°< ri ’ ?) of blood ” (guad = W. 
gwaed). Nenneth radix briblu abranguenn mor 
per ceruisam sanat. Civs scau. Cces spem. 
Cces gue m. Cues dar. Cces oorau cerui, &o. 
Here nennetli may be cognate with the Ir. 
nenaid “ nettle,” brib-lu with W. brefai, breflys 
“ pulegium,” while abranguenn is = W. amran- 
wen “whitewort,” mor means “of the sea,” if 
it is not a mistake for mer “ mulberry.” and cces 
is the imperative sg. 2 of a verb = W. ceisiaw 
“ to seek, to fetch.” The corresponding form in 
Welsh— cais —occurs constantly in the Meddygon 
Myddveu, Landovery, 1861. 

14. To cure the bite of a dog. Apply two or 
three onions oaldned and boiled with lard and 
honey. 

Id. To extract a straw from the eye. Chant 
the psalm Qui habitat (Ps. 90) thrioe over 
water, with which then douche the eye, “ et 
saints writ." 

16. The beginning of this paragraph has been 
out off. It ends with the words diebus 
aegiptiacis—i.e., the first Mondays in January, 
April, and August (see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
iii. 77). 

17, 18, 19, 20. Hygienic rales for the months 
of March, April, May, and June. There are 
similar rules for each of the twelve months in 
the Meddygon Myddveu, p. 13. 

21. Beoeipts (partially illegible) for purgatio 
capitis and morbus capitis. 

22. “ Ad oapitis dolorem. Lapillus qualis- 
cuuque ab . . .” The rest of this paragraph is 
illegible. 

23. (Ad) oapillos fluentes. Put on the head 
a hare’s stomach boiled in . . . mixed with 
oil, “ et oapillos fluentes oontinet et oogit oon- 
cresoere." Also goats’ hoofs burnt to ashes 
are useful. 

24. Ad capillum orispandum. Calcine a ram’s 
horns, mix with oil and rub on the head. 
The rest of the paragraph is to me unintelli¬ 
gible. There is something about xerooollyrium 
(InpoKoWipior), Probably two receipts have been 
confused. 

This curious relic of the middle ages will be 
published in full in the first number of the 
Keltische Zeitschrift, with a glossary of the 
Celtic words which it contains. Its principal 
value lies in the Breton names for trees and 
plants. But it is not without interest for 
students of folk-lore and the history of 
medicine. 

Whitley Stokes. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prop. A. B. Kennedy, of University College, 
has been appointed to deliver the third James 
Forrest Lecture, on “ The Applications of 
Science to Engineering,” at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in the course of next spring. 


The first meeting of the Royal Microscopical 
Society for the present session will be held on 
Wednesday next at 20, Hanover-square, when 
papers will be read by Prof. J. B. Farmer and 
Messrs. G. Massee and F. J. Beid. 

The annual exhibition of the South London 


Natural History Society will be held at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall in the evening of next 
Thursday. 

A subscription has been opened at Bristol 
to purchase the collection of Jenner relics, 
whioh were described in the Academy on the 
occasion of their exhibition in that city two 
years ago, and whioh have sinoe been on view 
in London. 


Messrs. Oufhant, Anderson & Perrier 
are about to issue a new popular soienoe series 
for children, under the title of “ Science Talks 


to Young Thinkers." The first volume wil 
be Nature’s Story, by the Bev. H. Farquhsr, 
whioh has been revised for the press by Mr- 
Graham Kerr, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


FINE ART. 

The History of Currency, 1252-1894. By 

W. A. Shaw, Fellow of Owens College. 

(Wilsons & Milne.) 

We had occasion a few mohths ago to 
devote several columns of the Academy to 
the dissection of a work which professed 
to be a scientific history of cunrenoy, and 
was not. We have now before us a much 
smaller book, which purports to cover only 
about a third of the oenturies over which 
Mr. Del Mar stumbled so preposterously, 
but which has a very real value, and is 
carried out with considerable ingenuity 
and completeness. Mr. Shaw’s little work 
may be best described as an investigation, 
from the point of view of a convinced 
monometalliat, of the fluctuations of the 
currency in medieval and modern Europe, 
with the object of pointing out their econo¬ 
mical meaning. 

It must be confessed that most of the 
writers who have dealt with the money of 
medieval Europe have been numismatists 
rather than political economists. While 
carefully chronicling the facts in the history 
of the coinage of the country in which they 
were interested, they have usually taken 
more interest in the coins themselves— 
their types, their variety, and their artistic 
value—than in the general laws of economy 
which they illustrate. The pure numismatist, 
confronted with the fact of the debasement 
in purity or decrease in size of the coinage 
which he ie investigating, is generally 
content to ascribe the phenomenon to 
the short-sightedness or dishonesty of 
medieval kings and republics. The for¬ 
mula is easy and obvious, and saves the 
author much troublesome inquiry into 
obscure and difficult local reoords. It is to 
be regretted that many professed econo¬ 
mists have taken advantage of the same 
general belief in the normal incapaoity and 
greediness of the l egis lators of five hun¬ 
dred years ago. We need only name 
Prof. Thorold Rogers's declamations against 
Edward III. or Elizabeth as examples. 

The real value of Mr. Shaw’s book is 
that he has made a conscientious attempt 
to divide into their two great categories the 
monetary laws of the Middle Agee. The 
smaller class consists of the attempts of 
fraudulent monarchs or commonwealths to 
cheat their creditors: these instances are 
not nearly so many as has been supposed. 
English history only supplies one single 
example—the dreadful debasement of the 
silver coinage by Henry YEH. and the 
ministers of Edward YI. between the yean 
1543 and 1551. By far the more numerous 
and interesting monetary changes belong to 
the second class, that whioh resulted from the 
vain attempt to he continually setting right 
the ratio between the value of gold and silver. 

For the medieval governments of Europe 
were—quite unconsciously—the victims of 
bimetallism. From the first reintroduction 
of a gold coinage, in the thirteenth oentury, 
every state was wont to coin both the red 
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and’ the white metal in any quantity which 
ita subjects brought to the mint, and allowed 
all debts, public and private, to be paid 
indifferently in gold or in silver. The only 
restrictions on tender which we find in the 
Kiddle Ages relate to base metal—coins of 
billon or potin—which the state often, but 
not always, recognised as being unsuitable 
for use in the payment of large sums. 

Medieval Europe, as Mr. Shaw points 
out, allowed unlimited coinage both in gold 
and silver, only levying a seignorage, some- 
tunes small and sometimes large, on the 
bullion which merchants put through the 
mint. The states made no attempt to limit 
the amount of gold or silver circulating, 
because they imagined that the larger the 
bulk of current ooin the richer was the 
community. And both gold and silver were 
so well established as suitable for coinage, 
that no idea existed that one or the other 
was preferable as a standard of value. 

In spite of their economic innocenoe, the 
kingdoms and republics which had begun to 
issue gold money in the thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth century soon found themselves obliged 
to make economic experiments. For ere 
the double standard was a century old, 
some states began to find that their 
silver coin was mysteriously melting away, 
and that all petty commerce was thereby 
hampered, while others were equally in¬ 
commoded by the fact that all the gold 
which passed through the mint vanished 
so that inconveniently large sums had 
to be paid in silver. These phenomena 
were of course due to the fact that in some 
countries the gold ooin was overvalued in 
silver, and in others it was undervalued; 
in the former the silver at once left in the 
countiy, in the latter the gold. For 
although governments had not conceived of 
the possibility that gold and silver might 
be commodities as well as legal standards 
cf value, there was a limited class which 
had realised the fact. The Jewish and 
Lombard goldsmiths and exchangers had 
soon discovered that a very considerable 
profit might be made by buying the gold 
of the countries where the red metal was 
undervalued in comparison with silver, and 
selling it again in those countries where 
it was overvalued. To take an instance 
quoted by Mr. Shaw. In 1474 the Spanish 
gold crown exchanged for silver pieces 9*82 
times its own weight; but in France in 
the same year a gold crown exchanged for 
silver pieces weighing as much as 11 times 
its own weight. Everyone, therefore, who 
could import 100 Spanish crowns into 
France and sell them for their value in 
silver made a profit of 11*8 crowns. This, 
of course, resulted in a constant drain of 
gold out of the one country and of silver out 
of the other. Kings and ministers raged 
in vain against the money-dealers: persons 
exporting coined silver or gold were often 
fined, imprisoned, or even hanged. But the 
profit of the trade was so high, and the 
cunning of the merchants so much greater 
than that of their rulers, that the currency 
continued to -vanish away in spite of all 
legislation. 

It was some time before the states arrived 
at the conclusion that the only way to keep 
money at home, was to alter the ratio 


between gold and silver the moment that 
they found that their own proportional 
exchange was proving too tempting to the 
money-dealer. In England, in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV., the gold noble of 
120 grains exchanged for 80 stiver pennies 
of 18 grains each—gold was valued 
at 12 times its weight of silver. In France, 
between 1381 and 1420, the proportion was 
only 1 of gold to 11*2 of silver. The differ¬ 
ence between the coinage-ratios of the two 
countries was sufficient to tempt the Lom¬ 
bard, and accordingly English silver began 
to migrate wholesale to France to buy 
the cheap French gold. The Government 
shirked the necessity for a general change 
in prices, till the evil of the want of small 
change grew unbearable. Every coin col¬ 
lector will understand why the groats and 
pennies of Richard and Henry are so rare: 
they had all been exported to be melted into 
French gros toumois. At last, in the years 
1411-14, a general re-ooinage was carried 
out, the noble being changed to 108 grains 
and the penny to 15, so that gold stood to 
silver only as 11*1, a small trifle lower than 
the French exchange. Silver at once ceased 
to emigrate, and the groats of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. are still among the commonest 
pieces of the old English coinage. 

A thousand suoh cases could be instanced 
in medieval history. In Mr. Shaw’s 
words: 

“The wish of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century ruler was not merely to defend his 
own stock of precious metals from depletion, 
but—having gained a conviction that there 
was too little gold and silver abroad in Europe 
to serve the needs of every state—to attract to 
himself the stock of his neighbours by what¬ 
ever craft he might. The methods of the 
struggle were almost barbaric in their rudeness, 
violence, and dishonourableness. In spite of 
frantio efforts on the part of ruler after ruler, 
the flux and reflux was so perpetual that a 
yearly and universal bankruptcy was alwajB at 
hand, and did sometimes come about. Hence 
the hatred universally visited upon the Jew in 
the Middle Ages.” 

Hostile rates and periodical financial 
crises were the result of this state of free 
ooinage and unlimited tender of the two 
noble metals. The remedy of giving up 
the double standard, and making one metal 
the sole unit, does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone before 1577, when the 
experiment was tried for a short time in 
France of enforcing a single gold standard. 
The proclamation of Henry III., dated on 
November 13 of that year, orders that all 
reckoning by silver livres is to be abolished; 
that the gold ecu is to be the universal 
measure of value; that only sums under 100 
sous were to be paid in small change; and 
in such sums not more than one-third in 
moneys of billon (base silver). The ecu 
being then 60 sous, this law prohibited any 
tender of divisional money for bills of more 
than one and two-thirds ecus—much as 
our present English arrangement prohibits 
the tender of silver for more than two 
sovereigns. 

Unfortunately for France, she was just 
upon the brink of the worst troubles of her 
civil wars. The trade and commerce of the 
country were in hopeless confusion for the 
next thirty years, and when peace once more 


reigned Henry IV. (acting on the principle 
of poet hoc ergo propter hoc) restored the old 
system. For unwise advisers persuaded 
Mm that the general rise in prices was 
owing to the single standard, ana he, there¬ 
fore, in 1602, once more made silver tender 
to an unlimited amount. Strange as it may 
appear, no similar experiment was again 
made till England, under the guidance of 
Lord Liverpool, adopted her present mono¬ 
metallic system, and put it into practice at 
the great reooinage of 1816. 

There are a few points on which Mr. 
Shaw exposes himself to criticism from 
being more of an economist than a practical 
connoisseur in coins. No one who had ever 
seen Frederic II.’s celebrated gold auguetale 
would say that it had a Byzantine origin. 
Frederic —etupor mundi in this as in all 
else—deliberately imitated the shape and 
types of ancient Rome: his laurel crowned 
head is evidently modelled on that of 
Augustus, as is the inscription around it. 
It should also be remembered that his 
Sicilian ancestors on the mother’s side had 
been coining gold tari for a full oentury, so 
that he did not require to borrow the idea 
of suoh a ooinage from either the Crusading 
powers or the Eastern Empire. But as this 
work is intended for the economist and not 
for the coin collector, it is perhaps unjust to 
call Mr. Shaw to account for small points of 
this kind, when he has cast such a flood of 
light on six centuries of the history of 
European money. 

0. W. 0. Oman. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

In a recent number of Westermann’s Monat- 
ichrift (Ixxviii.), Dr. Schwemfurth has pub¬ 
lished an interesting account of his discovery 
of the remains of an early Egyptian reservoir 
in the Wadi Gerrawi, a little more than six 
miles south of Helwan. In order to preserve 
the rainwater due to occasional thunderstorms 
in the desert, a great dyke of large stones was 
built across the mouth of the Wadi, at a dis¬ 
tance of some miles from the bank of the Nile. 
The dyke was sixty-six meters in length at its 
base, and eighty meters in its upper part. Dr. 
Sohweinfurth’s further explorations showed that 
it had been constructed for a colony of stone¬ 
cutters, who worked in the alabaster quarries he 
discovered in the neighbourhood, and for 
whose use a road, of which he found the traces, 
was made. In an alabaster quarry, 3} miles 
to the north-west, he came across a figure of 
“Ptah the lord ” rudely engraved on a block 
of stone. The figure takes us back to the time 
when Memphis, with its patron-god Ptah, was 
the capital of Egypt; and in the great stone 
dyke we may therefore see a relic of the 
building operations of the Old Empire. 

Wb quote the following from the Timet: 

“The Alexandria Municipal Museum, erected 
for the preservation of antiquities belonging to the 
Greek, Homan, and Early Coptic periods, was 
inaugurated by the Khedive on September 26, and 
is now open to the public. The collection of 
objects, which includes many things of great in¬ 
terest, has been skilfully arranged by the curator, 
Dr. Bottl, and the system of lighting shows every¬ 
thing to advantage. It has lately been enriched 
by valuable donations of jewels, gold ornaments, 
&c., from the collection of the late Sir John 
Antoniadis, and of coins from Mr. Glymenopoulo ; 
and, the director-general of the Antiquities Depart¬ 
ment having promised to fill up all disposable 
space with contributions of Greek and Homan 
I relics now lying in the Ghiseh Museum at Cairo, 
I its interest und value will shortly become largely 
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increased. The present building, specially con¬ 
structed, is all on one floor; it covers an area of 
about 960 square yards, and is planned with a view 
to enlargement when necessary. The municipality 
and the Alexandria Archaeological Society are 
making excavations in the city and neighbourhood, 
hoping to discover the exact site of some one of 
the famous monuments of antiquity, and so throw 
light upon the topography of the ancient city; but 
hitherto their retearches have proved only negative, 
and the great extension of building, especially 
during the last thirty years, hasmuchdiminiahed the 
field for excavation, and entirely obliterated many 
promising sires. It is expected that the museum, 
with the publio library containing 7000 to 8000 
volumes, will prove a sufficient source of attraction 
to induce tourists and archaeologists to make some 
stay in Alexandria', instead of merely rushing 
through it, as is their wont.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons will publish this 
month in their “Ex-Libris” series a volume 
on Ladies' Book-Plates, by Miss Noma Labou- 
ohere, with over 130 illustrations, including 
several printed from the copper-plates. Among 
the artists represented are Miss Kate Green¬ 
away, Messrs. C. W. 8herbom, Fred. Slooombe, 
B. Arming Bell, Walter Crane, and T. G. 
Jackson. There will be an historical list of 
the book-plates of English ladies from the 
seventeenth century, and a chapter on women 
bibliophiles. 

Prof. A. H. Church commenced this week 
his usual course of six lectures as professor of 
chemistry at the Boyal Academy, dealing with 
such subjects as pigments, varnishes, and the 
preservation of pictures. 

An exhibition will open next week in the 
gallery of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co.. Pall 
Mall, of a collection of sketches by Mr. E. A. 
Norbury, entitled “ Scenes in Siam.” 

The invitation of members will be no longer 
necessary to enable non-members to exhibit 
work at the New English Art Club exhibitions. 
Any person may submit not more than two 
piotures in oil or water oolour or black and 
white to the selecting jury at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, on November 4, for the 
forthcoming exhibition. 

Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, has offered 
to raise £20,000 towards the cost of a town hall 
and art gallery at Whitechapel, provided the 
district board takes up the scheme and holds 
half-yearly picture exhibitions. 


THE STAGE. 

OBITUARY. 

ADA CAVENDISH. 

Aged about fifty, the lady known to the world 
as Miss Ada Cavendish has passed from 
among us. The stage itself she had for some 
years entirely-quitted—indeed, she appeared 
not very much upon it from the date of her 
marriage with Mr. Frank Marshall, the genial 
Shaksperian critio. But twenty years ago Ada 
Cavendish was a power on the boards: her 
mental capacity, her intellectual grasp of 
character, not to speak of her fine presence, 
having done much to secure her rapid promo¬ 
tion from burlesque parts in which it was her 
business to be handsome to strong dramatic 
parts in which it was her business to be power¬ 
ful and convincing. No impersonation of hers, 
perhaps, deserved more praise than that of 
Mercy Merrick in the “ New Magdalene” (for 
women with a past existed, so it seems, even 
twenty years ago); and first at one or two 


London theatres, and then all about the 
country and America, Ada Cavendish 
“promenaded,” as the French would say, 
this striking figure. Wilkie Collins owed 
her much, though his debt to her has been, to 
our thinking, somewhat exaggerated in one or 
two of the notices of her that have just 
appeared: yet it is incontestable that the cir¬ 
culation of the novols of his middle period was 
enhanoed by Mias Cavendish's impersonation 
of their heroines. Of at least one piece of Dr. 
Westland Marston’s, Miss Cavendish, if we 
remember rightly, was the agreeable and 
elegant exponent; and she was to be met 
frequently at the hospitable house of that 
delightful man, at his Sunday evening parties 
—and, unlike some more recent actresses, she 
did not go out to be looked at, but to join with 
interest and power in conversation, either 
general or tete-a-tete. With a little more of 
tenderness—a little more sensibility, let it be 
said, to the things of love—Ada Cavendish’s 
success as an actress might have been even 
more marked and sympathetic. She had some¬ 
thing of the gift of beauty, but not the splendid 
and sensuous and intensely human, and there¬ 
fore winning beauty of her contemporary, 
Adelaide Neilson. Tetshe was an important 
artist and an interesting woman. 

F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Messrs. B. Bentley & Son will publish duriog 
the present month an illustrated biography of 
Mrs. Keeley and her family under the title of 
The Keeleys; on the Stage and at Home, by Mr. 
Walter Goodman. A photogravure of Mrs. 
Keeley, from the painting exhibited by Mr. 
Goodman at the Boyal Academy, will serve as 
a frontispiece to the volume. 


MUSIO. 

The series of Sunday afternoon orchestral 
concerts commenced on Ootober 6, under happy 
auspioes. Queen’s Hall was crowded in every 

E art, and many who came hoping to enjoy an 
our and a half’s good music were unable 
to gain entrance. There was an excellent 
orchestra, and Wagner’s “ Meutersinger ” 
Overture and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Sym¬ 
phony ” received fair, if not full, justioe under 
Mr. Bandegger’s careful direction. Mr. Sims 
Beeves and Mr. D. Bispham were the vocalists. 
The former’s voice is but an echo of what it 
was in former days. In his rendering of the 
Passion Music from the “ Messiah ” he 
showed, however, that he was still in¬ 
comparable as an interpreter of Handel. The 
veteran singer, it is said, is not far from eighty 
years of age, and it is wonderful that he still 
appears in publio; but his predecessor, Braham, 
if 1774 be the oorrect year of his birth, oould 
boast of an equally long record. These Sunday 
afternoon concerts deserve the support of all 
liberal-minded persons. The old religions 
objection to “seoular” musio on Sunday is,let 
us hope, dead and buried. Some might object 
that such conoerts will deprive the orchestral 
players of their well-earned Sunday rest. The 
number of instrumental players, especially 
violinists, is, however, daily on the increase, and 
good deputies, not overworked in the week, can 
easily be obtained; thus the players may be 
said to work willingly in a good cause. Whether 
Sunday should be a holy day or a holiday, or, 
as many good men think, a mixture of both, 
may be matter for discussion. But whatever 
view be adopted, the musio of the great masters 
is suitable to that day. And further, all 
sensible persons must agree that to listen to 
good music is far better than many of the 
devices adopted to get through the afternoon 
hours of Sunday, whioh to young persons often 
appear very long. 


JOHN LANE begs to announce for publication on 

FRIDAY, \m, 

THE YELLOW BOOK, 

VOL. vn. 

Small 4to 319 pp., new Cover Design and Title-page by John D. Mackenzie, with 
20 Full-page Illustrations by Members of the NEWLYN SCHOOL, 5s. net. 

The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by Richard Le Galliennb, Rosamund 
Marriott Watson, Henry Harland, Lena Milxan, Harold Frederic, Leila 
Macdonald, “ The Yellow Dwarf,” Richard Garnett, LL.D., C.B., Nktta Syrett 
S. Cornish Watkins, Susan Christian, A. C. Benson, Kenneth Grahams, Olive 
Custance, Baron Corvo, Frances Nicholson, Hubert Crackanthorpe, Lily 
Thicknesse, Ellis J. Wynne, Mrs. Murray Hickson, Dauphin Mkunibr, Ella 
D’Arcy, and Theo Marzlals. 

The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by Frank Bramley, A.R.A., Henry R. Rhkaji, j 
Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes, Caroline Gotch, Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., T. C. 
Gotch, Percy R. Craft, J ohn Crooke, J ohn Da Costa, Fred Hall, Frank Richards, 

A. Tanner, Walter Langley, A. Chrvallier Tayler, and Norman Garsttn. j 

Vol. I. out of print. Volt. II., III., IF., V., and VI. are still to be had from all Libraries, 

Booksellers, and Railway Bookstalls, price 5s. net each volume. | 


ALSO BEADY OOTOBER 18th. 

VESPERTILIA, and OTHER VERSES. By Rosamund 

MA&RIOTT WATSON. With Title-page by B. Aiming Bell. Fcap. 8vo, 4?. 61. 

A SUMMER NIGHT, and OTHER POEMS. By 

ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. New Edition, with Decorative Title-page. Fcap. 8vu, 
3'. net._ 

JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 

MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 

"A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes.” By VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of " The Maiden’s Progress. ” Will be ready next week at all 
Libraries and Bookselle rs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEXT WEEK WILL BE BEADY THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

CHAPMAN’S STORIES SERIES 

OF INCIDENT, ACTION, AND ADVENTURE. 

■KTITLED— 

TEE LONG ARM. By Mary E. Wilkins, and other Detective Stories by 

GEO. IRA BRETT, ROY TELLET, and Professor BRANDER-MATHEWS; with a Frontispiece by ADOLPH 
BIRKBNRUTH. 

Till aeries will comprise complete novels and volumes of short stories by popular writers, and will be issued at short 
istanls. The size of the volumes will be Small Crown 8vo, of about 318 pages in length, and each will contain a Frontis- 
pK.br a well-known artist. 

There will be two styles of binding, with a SPECIAL DESIGN on COVERS by J. WALTER WEST, viz., in dark 
Woe paper wrappers, 2s. 6d. each; in dark blue cloth, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Second Volume, to be ready at the end of October, will be 

DJ a HOLLOW of the HILLS. By Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece by 

ST. MAR FITZGERALD. 

Other Volumes by well-known Writers will follow at short intervals. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


THREE NEW COMPLETE STORIES! 

The Laity Graphic says :—“ The * Windsor,' on its own 
Itce.iSM varied and interesting as ever, and seems to 
have brilliantly solved the problem as to the maximum of 
quantity and quality combined which may be given for 

W INDSOR MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 

Now ready, at all booksellers, newsagents, and 
bookstalls. Price 6d. 


frrad Treasnre: _ 
Stance True Story 
of Uoyd’a. 

HuEoan of Juries 
tad Jurors. 

Re Relief Ticket. 

Cotoplete Story. 

1 baj in Hackney. 

for Freedom. 
By Norman Gale. 
Bis Better Half. 

Camlets story. 

A Bid for Fortune; 
*• hr. Nikola’s 
• odetia. By Guy 
fiMSIgr. 

™ Grey lady. By 
BarySeton Merri- 
me. 

CLkrcj of the Times. 


WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WIND80R 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 
WINDSOR 

_ WINDSOR 

THE WEND80R MAGAZINE, OCTOBER 

f HUMBER, contain* nearly ONE HUNDRED HIGH- 
UASS ILLUSTRATIONS by the best artists. It has no 
nnu, tad is absolutely inimitable. Just ready, price 6d. 

Condon: WARD, LOCK, * BOWDEN/Limited, 
__Sailabnry-sqnare, E.C._ 


The Widow of Piper's 
Point. Complete 
StorybyE.Homung. 

Romance of American 
Greenbacks: The 
United States Trea- 
suiyaudits Officials. 

Hobby of London 
Society Children: 
The Children’s Or¬ 
chestra. 

The Art Treasures of 
Nottingham Castle. 

Growthof Association 
Football. By J. F. 
Ramsey, of the 
“ Sportsman." 

Anthony Hope on 
Palmistiy and For¬ 
tune Telling. 

Colonr in Dress. 


Sow ready, demy Svo, pp. xx.-3U, price 7s. net. 

Sas Autotype Reproduction of the Hyttona 
Portrait of Land. 

Mjsnop laud commemoration. 

the memorial volume. 

EDITED BY 

Profeseor W. E. COLLINS, M.A. 

Contents, 

LrrTnij bt in* Bishop oi Pxtxsboeousb, Psonssoss 

’•OlLUl »Jtn HuCOUOCTI, THE REVS. W. H. HcITOH 
C- H. SncPEirrsoH—L subias Biblioobiphy, bt Peo». 
otiOT—Lxn» VnteBS, bt Aechbishop Laud, Ac., Ac. 

ItHALLOWS. BARKING, E.C. j and to be obtained of 
A .Sourszr A Co., Printers, 146, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Largo 4to, price 8d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI. 

A Memoir by E. A. V. 

With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI- 

“ THOUGHTS OH DEMOCRACY ” 

ABB 

“ THE sums 09 MAN.” 

" E. A. V.'s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
*ed at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
f'Tryone interested in the development and growth of 
Jtocracy .”—PoU Moll Gaxute. 

Li its new form it should have thousands of new 
drrs.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

Loxboh : ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, 

II ixb 22, PtnuiiTit. Stbxxt, E.C. 


Crown Svo, JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. 


A COMPLEMENT TO M. ZOLA’S " LOURDES.” 


PILGRIMAGE NOTES. 

By PAUL PARFAIT. 

Translated by "A DENIZEN of PUMP COURT.” 

Of all Booksellers. 

And of the Publisher: 

H. k C. Theachkr, Brighton; 

OB, 

Siupkiv, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Limited 
London. 


Now ready, price 6a. 

THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS 
PLATO'S ETHICS. 

By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK, H A , 

Fellow of Trinity College , Cambridge. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL k CO. 
London George Bell k Sons. 


OF 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Ac.—KING, BELL k RAILTON. Limited, hlKh-claw Printer, 
and Publisher.. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machine, for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and apecially-bnilt Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,18,24, or 32-page Journal, at ono operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London." 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown Svo, cloth board*, price 6*., post free. 

CHRIST’S "MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of "The 
Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., Ac. 
“Felicitous exposition, ragged, intense eloquence, and 
beautiful illustration .”—Word and Work. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit . 

Crown 8vo, cloth b oards, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a quarter of a century ho has held almost 

an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators. 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth .”—Methodist Times . 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Be., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ot Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 10th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power .”—Methodist Recorder. 

London j ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
SI and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. THE SWORDSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terrias and Miss Millward : 
Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Cranford, 
Vincent Stemroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Par. 
don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nlcholls; Mesdames Vane 
Featberston, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willis Searle, J. L. Mackay. 
N. Pentland, St. John Hamund, W. H. Taylor, G. Spenoer, 
McKenzie, and Wm. F. Hawtrey; Misses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs. H. Leigh. At 8 16 
THE POSTSCRIPT. ’ 


COURT THEATRE. 

At 8.46, VANITY FAIR, a Caricature in Throe Acte, by 
G. W. Godfrey, Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Arthur Cooil, Messrs. 
Charles Sngden, William Wyes, NyeChart, Charles Fawcett, 
A. Vane-Tempest, Howard Stnrge, W. Cheeeman, F. Mac- 
donell, H. N. Rav, J. H. Batson, Misses Granville, Helena 
D Acre, Nancy Noel, Franoee Dillon, Lucy Bertram. Ae 
Preceded, at 8, by A NEAR SHAVE. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

„ EVENING > 8t 8 -*°- ALL ABROAD. Messrs. 
Charles Stevens, H. de Lange, C. P. Little, John Coates. 
L. Rae, G. Carroll, C. Frere, R. Lister, and Horace Mills ■ 
Miss Kate Cutler, Mias M. Thome, Miss P. Amelia, and Miss 
Ada Reeve._ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Lydia Thompson, Hope, Pounds, 
St. Cyr, Hamer, Foote, Cadiz, Lloyd, Cannon, Davia, Flop. 
Collette, Fairfax, Neild, and Lettie Lind; Messrs. Hayden 
Coffin, Eric Lewis, D'Orsey, Farkoa, Wright, Boutar, Por- 
teous, Ellison, Mordy, and W. Blakeley. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE ROY AT. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER 1 by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Baleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Guldens, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton 
8. Howard, A. Melford, H. RevoIleVW. Rignold. 


DDKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16. HER ADVOCATE. Mr. Chas 
Cartwright, Messrs. Oswald Yorks, Holmes Gore, J. H 
Barnes, C. W. Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Fred Volpe, Lyston 
Lyle, Willie Young, Alfred Phillips; Mesdames Lena Ash- 
well, Henrietta Watson, Major, and Gertruds Kingston. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Groesmith, Jan., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, Georoe Mudle, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Ellaline Terries. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. John Hare. Sub-Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. E. 8. Willard. 

THIS EVE NING, at 8.30, ALABAMA._ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Bronson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Came, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr. Canninge, Mr. 
Pawls, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd: Miss 
Drummond, Mrs. Baker, Miss Fabor, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell._ 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Erie Thome, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, R. Cunningham, 
Roxborough, and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Brough¬ 
ton, Lettie Searle, Clara Jocks, Sadie Jerome, Eva 
Ellerslie, Audrey Ford, Elias Dee, and Kitty Loftns. 
Preceded, at 7.86, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kiaghorne, 
Bromley Davenport, Cosmo, Stuart, Lindo, Armstrong, 
Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Lar¬ 
kin, Kate Phillips, Irene Vaabrngh, and Violet Vanbrngh. 
At 8. HARMONY._ 


STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9, a New Comedy, 
by the Authors of " Niobe,” entitled IN A LOCKET. 
Misses Alice de Winton, Annie Hill, Gladys Evelyn, Amy 
Elstob, and Julia Warden; Messrs. Scott BuisL Jas. Welch, 
Frank M. Wood, Clinton Baddeley, Harold Child, Laurence 
Cantley, and Harry Panlton. Preceded, at 8, by the 
Co medietta, A HANDSOME HUSBAND. _ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Messrs. Frederick Kerr, H. Standing, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS, 

the First Governor-General of India. By Sir CHARLE8 LAWSON, Fellow of the 
University of Madras. With 3 Photogravure Plates and 77 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

GREATER VICTORIAN POETS (TENNYSON, 

BROWNING, MAT. ARK OLD). By HUGH WALKER, M.A., Professor of English 
at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 8vo, 7a. 0d. 

The Mabtik of Ballioi, writes: " I do not think there exists anyichere the so comprehensive 
and complete as analysis of the poetic qualities of these writers, and also of their relations to the 
thought and life of the time.” “ Extremely interesting and suggestive .''— SpkCTATok. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and CON 


STITUTION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Dr. FELIX MAKOWER. Large 8vo, 15s. 


Translated from the German of 


Ths Saturday Review: u As welcome a surprise to German historical stuilenls a* it certainly w 
to us. The author has spared no pains to impregnate himself thoroughly with the English spin!, ami 
to learn what the Church of England really is, and how she become what she non? is." 'Thi 
Athenaeum soul it is “ an admirable specimen of the German school of Autoricoi research, a most 
learned and exhaustive treatise, and it is astonishing that Dr. Makower should have attained to inch a 
familiarity with a subject so little interesting, one would think, to a foreigner. Great good sense and 
abundant learning are Dr. Makower's leading characteristics, and no Anglican divine should jail to 
make himself acquainted with this exhaustive monograph, which is quite indispensable to him if he 
desires to study the history of his Church." 


LIBRARY OF EARLY EN0LI8B WRITERS.—Vol. I. 

YORKSHIRE WRITERS.—RICHARD ROLLS, 

of HAMPOLE, an English Father of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by 

C. HORSTMAN, late Professor in the Univ. of Berlin. Largo 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

"Dr. Horstman has already established a strong claim on theglatitude of Middle-Eugdsh students 
by the amazing industry which he has devoted to the editing of texts which are unquestionably ofgrtat 
linguistic importance. The present volume contains 442 pages of text, edited from ths M&8. in Dr. 
llorstman's usual painstaking manner. Most of the pieces are new."'- Athenaeum. “ Deserves a 
cordial reception for its own good scholarship, and for the credit with which it opt ns what promises to 
be a valuable series."— Scotsman. 

LITERARY TYPES: being Essays in Criticism. 

By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.Soc. 4s. 0d. 

Essays on De Quincey (Man of Letters), Lamb (Essayist), Carlyle (Philosopher), Laiulor 
(Dramatist), Dickens (Novelist), Coleridge (Poet). 

“ The essays are brightly written , with a cheery enthusiasm and a good knowledge, of his 
themes ."— Speaker. 

VERGIL in the MIDDLE AGES. By Prof. 

D. COMPARKTTI. Translated by E. F. BENECKE. With an Introduction by 
Prof. ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 7s. 8d. 


Social JGnfllanb Serieo—Vol. n. 

THE KING’S PEACE: an Historical Sketch of the 

English Law Courts. By F. A. 1NDERW10K, Q.C. Illustrated. 4s. 8d. 

FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies on the 

Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
'* It contains some of the most important contributions that have been made of late years to the 
earlier chapters of English history. ’’—Athenaeum. 

THE LAW of CIVILISATION and DECAY: an 

Essay in History. By BROOKS ADAMS. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

•«* In this book the author attempts to show that human society passes through a regular sequence 
of intellectual changes in moving from disintegration to centralisation , or, in other words, from 
barbarism to civilisation. Beginning with the Decemvirs, he sketches the Decline of Home, the 
Crusades, the Reformation, and thejinanciul supremacy of modem London. Bis theory is that ths 
operations of the mind are governed by law ; that as centralisation advances the type of mind changes 
from the emotional and martial to the economic , and that the money-lender (or capitalist) becomes 
supreme when consolidation culminates, just before disintegration begins. 

OUTLINES of LEGAL HISTORY. By Archer 

M. WHITE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Law of Solicitor*,’’ 7s. Bd. 

ECONOMICS and SOCIALISM. By F. U. 

LAYCOCK, LL.B. 8vo, 7e. 6d. 

" The most luciil and exhaustive study of the cause and cure of trade depressions and of national 
poverty. A most masterly exposition ."— Liberal. " Be writes with a freshness and clearness that 
are especially welcome in a treatise on economics. Designed and worked to a definite conclusion. 
Tuts the claims of Socialism aside as untenable and impracticable ."— Scotsman. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EARL NELSON. 

The OXFORD CHURCH MOVEMENT: Sketches 

and Recollections. By the late G. WAKELING. 8vo, 7a. 0d. 

[The Author] “ seems to have done hard work in connection with the events he records. The hook 
will have a large circulation. Sketches of men like this abound: and ptrhaps as a memorial of inch 
forgotten names these Recollections will deserve the sale they are preify certain to have."— Daily 
Chronicle. 

CATHOLIC SOCIALISM. By Prof. Nitti. 

Translated. With Introduction by Prof. D. G. RITCHIE, M.A. (Oxon.). Lanre 
8vo, 10s. 6d. “ There is no book in the English language from which the same informatha 

can be obtained. Thoroughly readable."— Econonic Review. " A crit ical study of all tb 
more important types of socialism."— Times. “ The title does not fully suggest the ram of 
its contents : the general epithet ‘ Christian ' might with advantage be substituted for Catholic. 
. A treatise of great practical value."— Saturday Review. 

STUDIES in the EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHO 

LOGY of FEELING. By HIRAM M. STANLEY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A storehouse of admirable and useful facts. To all students of psychology a moil wthiell* 
guide ."— Lib seal. 

MORAL PATHOLOGY. By A. E. G. Giles, M.D, 

B.Sc. 2s. 6d. Origin of Moral Disease ; Nature of Moral Disease ; Moral Hygiene; 
Moral Diatheses ; Egoism ; Causation of Moral Disease ; Selfishness; Indolence; 
Diahonesty; Temper; Intemperance ; Moral Hypochondriasis, Ac.; Treatment. 

PUNISHMENT and REFORMATION : an His 

torical Sketch of the Rise of the Penitentiary System. By F. H. WTNE8, LL.D. flt. 
" One of the best accounts of the origin and development of the modem prison system."—D uly 
Chronicle. “ Will be found thoroughly interesting by the general reader ."— Glasgow Herald. 
"An admirable historical sketch."— National Observer. 


INTRODUCTION to HERBART’S SCIENCE and 

PBACTICE of EDUCATION. By H. M. and E. FELKIN. With introduction by 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH of the LIVING GOD: an Essay 

on her Nature, Method, and Purpose. By the Rev. HERBERT H. JEAFFRESOS, 
M.A., Assistant Prieat of St. Augustine’s, Kilbnrn. [Stortly. 

THE CELL: General Anatomy and Physiology. 

By Prof. OSCAR HERTWIG. Edited by H. J. CAMPBELL, M.D. (of Guy’s). 
168 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. “ No better expositor of the subject in all its btaring* coz'l 

be found than Prof. Bedwig ."— Nature. 

NATURE versus NATURAL SELECTION: an 

Essay on Organic Evolution. By CHARLES CLEMENT COE. Pp. xii.-592. 
Index (20 pp.), large «vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ In this remarkable work it is impossible not to be struck by the comprehensive learning, the rigid 
grasp of farts, and the wide reading of the author. Asa statement of the whole question o/epoteG*" 
it is perhaps the best book in existence. The book will remain a monument of philosophical aesmts 
«.nd splendid industry ."— Christian Life. 


TWO NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

(1) STELLA and an UNFINISHED COMMUNI- 

CATION: Studies in the Unseen. By C. HOWARD HINTON, M.A., Author 
of “ Scientific Romances,” Ac. 3s. 6d. 

(2) CONFESSION: a Novel. 

EVANS, Author of “Transplanted Manners. 


By Elizabeth E. 

* 3a. 0d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ZOOLOGY. 

j By B. LINDSAY. Fully Illustrated. 6s. [Introductory Science Handboois. 

, “ Quite one of the best and most useful of the small handbooks on this subject. The fads art 

| simply stated and explained, and the work is plentifully illustrated " —Guardian. 

THE CLIMATES of the GEOLOGICAL PAST, 

and their RELATION to the EVOLUTION of the SUN. By EUGENE DUBOIS 
3s. Gd. 

"A well-written book on an interesting topic.’’—L ancet. 


,,, __ ZZlr N kt „ ANALYTICAL KEY to the NATURAL ORDERS 

(1) THE ETERNAL, and OTHER POEMS. By! »f flowering plants. By Dr. f. thonner. 2 b. 

•TAMES WALKER. Crown 8vo, half-Persian, 2s. Gd. | 

(T\ ANGELINE and OTHFH POFlvre p v P ^ WOMAN'S WORDS to WOMEN on the CARE 

W ASttfiUBA, ana U 1 Cllt ruiumo r . V. Lf. of her HEALTH in ENGLAND and in INDIA. By MARY SCHARLTF.B, M.D. 


SERJEANT. 2*. fld. 


1 Always sincere in exp i 


’’—Scotsman. 
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BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER 

Announce the publication of Two Works which are by far the best value for the money ever offered in the 

history of publishing. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, 

COMMONLY CALLED IN ENGLAND 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A Bepiint of the First Edition of LANE'S Translation from <he Arabic, with the addition of ALADDIN and ALI BABA, 

taken from another source. 

Demy 8yo (8J by 5 j inches), reset from new type, printed on choice antique laid paper, 512 pp., doth extra, gilt lettered, 2s. 

Tbs Publishers beg to draw attention to the following passage from the Translator’s Preface: “ I have thought it right to omit suoh tales, anecdotes, do , as 

are comparatively uninteresting or on any account objectionable." 

“ Astonishii gly cheap .”—Daily Telegraph. “ Should be weloome to many readers .”—The Timet. 

[Now ready.] 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

A verbatim Bepiint of STOTHARD’S Edition of 1820, with Reproductiont of the 20 Engraving! separately printed upon plate paper, and inserted in the Volume. 

UNIFORM WITH “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS." 

Demy 8to (8£ by 52 inches), reset from new type, printed upon choice antique laid paper, 384 pp., b:und in doth extra, gilt lettered, 2s. 

[This Work will be published about October 29.] 


MACLEOD.—ECONOMICS. By Henry Dunning 

MACLEOD, Author of “The Theory of Credit,” “The Elements of 
Banking,'’ Ac. Demy 8vo, doth, price 12s. 6d. 

WM. BEATTY KINGSTON.-MEN, CITIES, and 

EVENTS. By WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON. Demy 8to, price 16s. 

CHARLES DIXON—1,500 MILES an HOUR. 

By CHARLES DIXON. A Book of Adventure for Boys. With 
Illustrations by Oapt. Arthur Lsyard, late R.E. Crown 8vo, doth, 
gilt edges, price 5s. 

JOHN ELLIOOMBE’S TEMPTATION. By the 

Rouble. Mrs. HENRY CHETWYND and W. H. WILKINS (part 
Author of “ The Green Bay Tree ”). Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

[Ready thie month. 


S. R. CROCKETT.-BOGMYRTLE and PEAT: 

Tales chiefly of Galloway, gathered from the Years 1889 to 1895. By 
S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The Stickit Minister,” » The Raiders,” 
do. Second Edition, Eighteenth Thousand. Large crown 8to, doth, 
gilt top, prioe 6s. 

BARRETT and SMYTHE.—CHARTERHOUSE, 

1611-1895. In Pen and Ink by 0. B. B. BARRETT. With a Prefaoe 
by GEOBGE E. SMYTHE. Containing upwards of 40 Drawings, 
and a Copperplate Etching. Crown 4to, printed on the finest art 
surfaced paper, and bound in Japanese vellum, price 6s. net. 

FIGURE and FANCY SEATING. Dedicated to 

Lady Archibald Oamphsll, and with Preface by the EABL of DEBBY. 
By GEO. A. MEAGHEB, the Champion Figure Skater of the World. 
Profusely Illustrated with Diagrams. Crown 8 to, doth 5s. 

[Ready thie month. 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY: an International Series. 

Crown 8vo, price 3fl. fid. each. 

Edited by S. H. JEYES. 


Volumes already Published. 

THE AMEER, ABDUR RAHMAN. 

By STEPHEN WHEELER. 

LI HUNGCHANG. 

By Prof. ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 

M. STAMBULOFF. 

By A. HDLME-BEAMAN. 


Tbrlhtomutg Volumes. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM IL 

By OHARLE3 LOWE. [ October, 1895. 

THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 

By S. H. JEYES. [November, 1895. 

SENOR OASTELAR. 

By DAVID HANNaY. [December, 1895. 


London: BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER, 15, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


Digitized by booQie 
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I TTNIVER9ITY COLLEGE of NOKTH 

U WALES. 

The COUNCIL will on T» cember 18th APPOINT a PROFES80R 
of LOGIC, PHILOSOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY, at a salary 
of £3oo .—All information m.iy be obtained from 

John Edward Luoro, M.A.. 

Bangor, October 15th, 1K>3. Secretary and Registrar. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY.—A Series 

of TEN LECTURES upon RECENT DISCOVERIES in 
EGYPT, CHALDEA and PALESTINE will be delivered by Mr. 
w. ST. llHAD BOSCAWEN, at KING’S COLLEGE, on Thursday 
Evenings, at 8 o’clock, commencing THURSDAY, October 17th. 
Tickets for the Course, £l Is., may be had on application to the 
Secretary, King's College, Strand, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


PATIENTS, giriDg full particular* and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Broca k a, 8- Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


9. HART STREET, BLOOM8BURY. LONDON. 

TV/IR. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

iVA York street, Cerent Oerden, and let. Director and Manager 
at Kogan Paul. Tntnoh, Trllbner * Co., Umlted beg. to announce 
that Bo -ill RESUMK BUSINESS a, a PUBLISHER on hi, o,tn 
aeoonnt upon OCTOBER 31.1 NEXT. He will be glad In the mean¬ 
time to hear Irom Authota with M"8 ready for publication, and to 
consider propoenla for Now Booka Addrrea a* above. 

CATALOGUES 

JUSTISSUED. 

•r^TALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 

Kj GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

L-PHILOSOPHY. II.—RELIGION. 

DULAU ft CO., 87, Soho Socarb, Lobdoh. 


FOREIGN B OOKS AT FORE IGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

THWOHLLEBENj 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


Gratis on application. 

T he international book- 

MARKET. No. 1. Monthly List of the most important 
Publications Issued by 

H. G revel ft Co., Importers of Foreign Books, 

33, King Street, Covuut Garden, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

p P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

V.T • and BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 29 West S8rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA' 
TION8, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

AA. Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratnb ft Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 


Translations. 


A LFRED REISENAUER will give his 

il FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL 

(under tho direction of Mr. Ernest Cavoor), 

At 8T. JAMES’S HALL. 

On FRIDAY AFTERNOON, October 25, at 3 p.m. 
Stciuway Grand Pianoforte. 

Tickets, 10 s. 6d.. 5s.. 3s., and la, of Basil Tree, St. James’s Hall and 
301 . Rcgvnt Street; Chappell ft Co.; Laoon ft Ollier; Keith, Prows* ft 
Co • Robert Newman, Queen’s Hall; and of the Concert Direction, 
Ernest Cavour, 188, Adelaide Road. N..W. 


S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1883, to provide Ednoation 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities. Army, ftc.. on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £08 per amsum (Sons of Clerty- 
men, £00); Day Bovs. 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
-Rer.T. F. Hobson, M.A.. Warden ___ ___ 

DOYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.— 

It FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 18». at the (1ALLERY, 
r,. BALL MALL EAST. NOW OPEN. 10 ».m. to 5 pm.. One Shilling. 
Moud.y, Wednewlay. .ml Saturday Evening., from 7 to 10 p.m„ when 
Luitoru Slide, will ne »howo, Sixpence.__ 

.In it published, price 3.; free by port, 3e. gjd, 

OWKNS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FOR THE SESSION 18KMJ. 


rpHE 


Mach ill an ft Co., London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chsnoery Lane, London. 
TWG-AND-A-HALFperOENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayaole on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances. when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

ror the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums n 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A .HOUSE 

FOR TWO OUINBAS FBR MONTH . 


BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND 80CIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT 0» LAND 
ron riTX IHILLIKOI HI NORTH. 

Th. BIKKBECK ALMANACK, with full pnrtlenUn. poal free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA1 N E 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 

(Tea-like}. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-np beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,’* a product which, 
when prepared with boding water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies tho needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. _ . _ _ „ , 

Sold in packets aad tins, labelled : 

JAMBS BPPS tc do., Ltd., 
Homoeopathlo Chemists, hondon. 


There are mines and mines; 
There are soaps and soaps. 

Ail mines are not gold mines; 
All soaps are not VINOLIA. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW 


COFFEE-SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD 8TREET, W.C. 


MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

gOOKBELLEBS, 

•gOOK EXPORTERS/ 
gOOK BINDERS, 

AN 11 

J^IBRARIANS. 

T^NGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS 

•JIHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

jyj-UDIE’B SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

24 J BROMFTON ROAD, S.W., and 
IQ QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

”*^5 LONDON; 

And 10 to 1*, BARTON ABOADB, MANCHESTER. 


Tie Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Mojeam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 


Dougtss, Herbert Schmals, riaigfi Wood, F. Br*nB*l“ > 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, it.A., Holl, R.A., Outeae, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A.. Princep, R.A.. &C., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs fro m Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from tho Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. __ 

The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

18t pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling. 

THE AUTOTYPE CO MPANY, LONDON . 

TV/TESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND A CO., 

1VJL art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munieb. 
the well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE, now’patronisedby the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection ol Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book IUnBtrations- 

Meiira DRUMMOND * CO. .imply th. obMpeet •nii bret Pro«»»c. 
in the market, whicli are specially adapted to meet the warn of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, andthose enraged in the Investigation 
and publioatlon of Parochial and Diooesan Records 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Booh Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac.,dcc.,atamod«rateoosL 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Office,; 11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GJLRDBW, LONDON 
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JARROL P & SON S’ LIST. 

New 3s. 6d. Novels. Now Ready. 


BY HELEN MATHER8. 

THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. 

[<StxiA Thousand. 

“ A dnn storr....this charmingly told tale. The authorew is likely 
to add, by her latest production, to the Urge oirele of her literary 
friends and admirers. 1 —St. James's Gazette. 


BY CURTI8 YORKE, 

Author of “Hush,’* “ Dudley,” “Thsit little Girl.” 

THE MEDLIC0TT8. [Second Edition. 

“Thechaneters an so natural and life-like that the tale proenres 
a hvely interest from its beginning to its close."-TAe Guardian. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

BY OBDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 

By LB VOLEUB. [5ur<A Thousand. 

A Thrilling' Story of Rtu.l&n Intrigue. 

“The absorbing interest of the story is not allowed to flag, and 
t Is piled upon inoident in luxuriant profusion."— Speaker. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAM8. 

A GARRISON ROMANCE. [3 rd Edition. 

“Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story, and we an 
oUiged to her for introducing us to suoh a charming oompany." 

_ Manchester Guardian. 

BY MR8. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 

A HAN PROPOSES. [Second Edition. 

“Strongly eonoeired and thoughtfully, almost poetically, developed. 
The story is tdd with a pathetic and narrative skill which un- 
Qaaiocly sustains its interest to the close."— Scotsman. 

BY FERQU8 HUME. 

THE LONE INN. [Second Edition , 

“ Even rich a master of mysteries as the author may be oongratu- 
**>d on the ingenuity of that which in * The Lone Inn ’ keeps the 
r»d«r from first to last in a mass of expectancy and doubt. The whole 
t»le U exceptionally weird and effective.”— Morning Poet. 

BY 80OTT GRAHAM. 

The GOLDEN MILESTONE. [3rd Edition 

“Anovel, the interest of which deepens as it goes, written wittily 
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The Life and Times of Ralph Allen, 

B. E. M. Peach. (David Nutt.) 

Herb is a tribute, long delayed, to a worthy 
whose merits certainly deserved recognition 
earlier and amplier than has been accorded 
them. The Biographic Britanniea does not 
include him in the supplementary volume 
issued two years after his death, nor is his 
name found in Chalmers. There is a notice 
of him in the new National Dictionary, 
partly founded on Mr. Peach’s previous 
opuscula on Bath. 

The present work is doubtless exhaustive, 
but the available material seems rather 
scanty; and, on closing the book, the reader 
may feel that he has gained little more than 
the capital resumi in the preface had already 
afforded him. Mr. Peach has “pondered 
for some years over ” the biography, but 
the “ general reader ”—“ that beast,” as he 
has Men called—may not assent to the 
author’s conclusion that the Life of Allen 
11 would be imperfect unless preceded by a 
short historical sketoh of the ancient manor 
oi Lyneombe.” By way of beginning 
before the beginning, we are taken back to 
the Boman period (with an excursus on 
Wanadyke and the Fosse). Because King 
Osrio made a grant for a nunnery at Wid- 
eombe, we have a full report of Dean 
Spence’s discovery of his remains in 
Gloucester Cathedral. We are presented 
with a lung extract from Freeman on the 
character of the Conqueror, an account of 
Domesday and the successive ownership of 
crown rights in Bath by Queen Edith, 
William Bolus, and John de Villula— 
matters more important in themselves than 
relevant to the story of Balph Allen. Then 
we are handed down the centuries to the 
Reformation period, though the particular aot 
of “ quiet rascality and sacrilegious plunder ’’ 
to which our attention is directed cannot 
fsrely be a Protestant iniquity if perpetrated 
in 1557. But the ohronology of the story 
ia rather vague, and the date may be a slip. 

It would be interesting to know more 
about die beginnings of Allen’s career, from 
the time of his employment under his 
grandmother, postmistress of St. Oolumb, 
till his transfer to Bath and his manage¬ 
ment of postal business “ in the old Church 
nave.” He steps forward into fuller light 
after his contract of Midsummer, 1720, by 
which, for a rent of £6000 a year, he was 
to reoeive all the revenue for the bye and 
cross-post letters—that is, for letters between 
any two towns on the Bath road (stopping 
jnort of London), and for letters crossing 
from the Bath to some other road. Allen’s 
c°nnexion with Marshal Wade appears 


have furnished the funds necessary to start 
the undertaking. Ho had married Wade’s 
natural daughter, and, after her death, 
having been elected a member of the snug 
corporation—a quiet family concern, of 
sound Hanoverian principles—was able to 
help the Marshal to his election as M.P. in 
1722. The new member, by profuse 
hospitality, secured his hold on his con¬ 
stituents, and was again elected in 1727, 
1734, and 1741. On the last occasion 
Philip Bennet, Allen’s brother-in-law, was 
his colleague. 

Allen had to reform his office—a “ nest of 
rogues”—to contend with the difficulties 
occasioned by the premises, “in a narrow, 
dirty, loathsome street,” and to baffle the 
manoeuvres of the “ outsiders,” or hangers- 
on, to whom it had been usual to hand 
over for delivery a large proportion of the 
letters brought by each mail. His success 
implies great powers of management. 
With his “ rogues ” he dealt kindly. Moral 
suasion was his first expedient. If that 
failed, he handled them in sterner and 
trenchant fashion. Gradually his system, 
“with an effective code of regulations and 
checks,” extended itself, and “in all post- 
office matters affecting the provinoes the 
initiative came from Bath.” Like other 
administrative reformers, “he had many a 
hard fight with the Government of the 
day.” 

In 1730, two or three years after his 
second marriage with Elizabeth Holder, 
sister of Charles, the nominal owner of 
Hampton Manor, Allen paid off a heavy 
mortgage on that estate, whioh was conveyed 
to him in 1732. The wheels of his mind 
went with those of his fortune. His career 
was not unmarked by those who oould 
confer immortality of fame in a couplet or a 
preface. In 1735 Pope sang: 

“ Let low-born Alien with an awkward shame, 
l)o good by stealth and blush to find it fame," 


and, three years afterwards, altered “ low¬ 
born ” to “ humble,” with an apology that 
made the fault the worse by the exouse. 
But in spite of this untoward beginning, 
and a downright quarrel later on—a 
woman’s squabble between Martha Blount 
and Mrs. Allen—the “little wasp” was 
propitiated by his placable friend, who even 
went to Twickenham to seal their reon- 
ciliation. But anger still rankled in the 
poet’s breast, and, in words smoother than 
butter, Pope flung back part of Allen’s bene¬ 
fits when the insult oould neither be avoided 
nor punished. He left “ Balph Allen, Esq., 
£150, being, to the best of my calculations, 
the amount I have received from him.” 
Even Allen’s meek spirit must have been 
ruffled. But remarking that “a cypher 
more would have been nearer the truth,” 
he passed on the money to the Bath Hospital. 
Pope had left his library jointly to Allen 
and Warburton, but the former renounced 
his claim that the books might not be 
divided. 

Warburton, invited by Allen to Prior 
Park on Pope's suggestion, appears in these 
pages in the unamiable character usually 
assigned to him. His friendship with Pope 
I began with a little aversion. Pope had 
to | called him “ the sneaking parson,” and 


Warburton had denounced the Essay ou 
Man as “ rank atheism ”j but when Oroussaz 
attacked it for this very fault, Warburton, 
who was nothing if not paradoxical, 
defended it in a commentary. Pope Was 
delighted, writing to Warburton : “ It is, 
indeed, the same system as mine, but illus¬ 
trated with a ray of your own.” Warburton 
seems to have borne this in mind when 
giving the artist his instructions as to the 
frontupieoe to his edition of his friend’s 
Works. As Mr. Peach remarks, “War- 
burton’s bust is made larger and more 
prominent than Pope’s, and light is repre¬ 
sented as ascending from the first to the 
second.” 

That invitation to Prior Park secured the 
fortune of Warburton, who married Allen’s 
niece ten yean later, and became (through 
Allen’s influence with Pitt) successively 
Dean of Bristol and Bishop of Gloucester. 
Mr. Peach has enumerated other visitors: 
Gainsborough, who there met Garriok, and 

{ minted his well-known portrait of the actor 
eaning against Shakspere’s pedestal; the 
Fieldings, brother and sister (whom Allen 
assisted liberally); Bichardson, Shenstone, 
Floare the painter, and Graves (author of 
the Spiritual Quixote). The Great Com¬ 
moner himself is on the list. The Princess 
Amelia and her brother, the Duke of York 
accepted the loan of Allen’s mansion and 
servants during their visit to Bath, the 
owner retiring for the time to Weymouth, 
where he had a house. 

Allen had been further enriched by the 
acquisition of the quarries at Hampton and 
Combe Downs; for modern Bath was rising, 
and Queen Square and the Parades were 
built of the native stone. For the oou- 
venienoe of this part of his business he 
built two large tramways, and did^mt 
forget the welfare of his workmen, pro¬ 
viding them with cottages near their work. 
Toe London architects opposed the use of 
the new material, with but little regard for 
principle. The Governors of Greenwich 
Hospital were only cured of their prejudice 
against Bath stone by a blunder of their 
own architect, Colin Campbell. At one of 
their meetings he took up a specimen and 
pointed out its defeots, which he alleged to 
be its peculiar characteristics. But it was 
the wrong stone, and the Governors in¬ 
stantly acted on the discovery. This was in 
1728, and it was not till nine years later 
that the site was prepared for Allen’s great 
demonstration of the suitability of Bath 
stone for large buildings. Mr. Peach has 
given a very full account of the erection of 
Prior Park, illustrated by old prints and 
modern drawings. 

Allen’s thoughts were not exclusively 
occupied by his public employments and 
by the building of his house. He contri¬ 
buted in materials and money to the new 
hospital—an institution designed to extend 
to the poor the benefit of the healing waters. 
His bounty extended to the repair of the 
Deanery and Palace of Gloucester, to the 
building of Newton Bridge, and to the 
facing of Bartholomew Hospital with Bath 
stone. He also, in 1745, raised, clothed, 
and drilled a company of Volunteers, at an 
expense to himself of £200. 

Of the two Whig sections, Allen followed 
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that led by Pitt in opposition to Walpole. 
The Bath corporation were staunch for Pitt, 
voting him the freedom of the city after his 
dismissal in April, 1757, and unanimously 
electing him as their member in July of that 
year. Allen’s influence inspired or seconded 
this loyalty, which continued through the 
opening months of the new reign, after Pitt 
had resigned, from inability to persuade the 
cabinet to declare war against Spain. His 
successor, Bute, was obliged to do so three 
months later ; but, though strenuously 
opposed by Pitt, he made peace, after 
proseouting the war languidly for a year. 
The customary loyal addresses from cities 
and boroughs were duly sent up to St. 
James’s, and among them one from Bath, 
in which the peace was termed “ adequate.” 
Pitt took fire. He declined to join his 
colleague in the presentation of the address, 
and wrote to Allen with his usual insolent 
humility: 

“ . . . I peroeive I am but ill-qualified to 
form pretensions to the future favour of gentle¬ 
men, who are come to think so differently from 
me, on matters of the highest importanoe to the 
national welfare.” 

Allen replies in a letter beginning “My 
dearest Sir,” that “ the unexceptionable (tic) 
word does not rest with” the corporation, 
but with himself. He is keeping back 
Pitt’s letter, and “ declined to execute the 
commands therein,” unless renewed. He 
has the highest veneration for Pitt’s whole 
oonduct, but has “no apology to make for 
the expression in which I am so unfortunate 
as to differ from you.” Pitt rejoins that 
few things could give him more real concern 
than to differ from one whose goodness of 
heart and private virtues he shall ever 
respect and love. He writes also to Mrs. 
Allen, assuring her that no incidents can 
make the least change in the honour and 
love he bears her husband. In a final letter, 
Allen begs leave just to say that “ every 
honest man must act pursuant to the light 
which the Supreme Being has been pleased 
to dispense to him, and that, this being the 
rule that I am persuaded we both govern 
ourselves by, I snail take the liberty now 
only to add that ” it is impossible to think 
more highly of Pitt’s career or character 
than he does. The mischief was irreparable. 
Pitt stood aloof; haughty, indignant, 
admiring (in both senses) the goodness of 
Allen’s heart. He expressed this feeling at 
large and with a certain emphasis, imply¬ 
ing that the admiration did not extend to 
Allan’s head. Allen, with the greatest 
anxiety and concern, fulfilled the most pain¬ 
ful commission of his “ dearest Sir,” and 
conveyed to the Bath aldermen the message 
of their member, who “ sold his house in 
the Circus, and, although he visited the city 
again in 1766 for the use of the waters, does 
not seem to have renewed his intercourse 
with his former friends.” But hs retained 
his seat until he took his peerage. 

Pitt’s more vehement London adherents 
had seized on the untoward incident of the 
address, and showed all the hatred of inde¬ 
pendence so characteristic of the demagogue 
and thick-and-thin partisan. Allen was 
held up to ridicule in two caricatures of poor 
malice and lumbering humour. In the first, 
a raven crying “Poor Bate!” is perched 


upon Allen’s head, and Warburton is claim¬ 
ing the authorship of the address—a claim 
disputed by the devil, duly horned and 
hoofed. (Pitt had suspected Warburton, 
because Gloucester was the only ohapter in 
the kingdom from which a similar address 
was sent.) There is an unconscious tribute 
to Allen’s goodness in the fact that his 
portrait is not a caricature, but reflects the 
quiet serenity of the portrait prefixed to 
this Life, with even a sweeter expression. 
Perhaps it was this feature in the produc¬ 
tion which led Allen’s biographer in the 
National Dictionary to call the print “ good- 
hifmoured,” which, as a whole, it certainly 
is not. (Mr. Peach has puzzled himself by 
a misreading of St. John for Sir John in 
the print, as is evident from his note.) 

Three weeks after Alien had vindicated 
his right of private judgment, he confirmed 
(by a oodicil of June 29, 1763) his previous 
legacy of £1000 to Pitt. But though his 
private regard for his political leader sur¬ 
vived this “incident,” one cannot help 
noting that his correspondent, Strahan, was 
allowed, without protest, to arraign Pitt’s 
public oonduct (in the matter of Wilkes) in 
the plainest terms. Once he laments that 
“a man of his rare and useful talents 
should suffer himself, from mere want of 
honesty, to sink into such universal and 
deserved contempt.” Later, in February, 
1764, he returns to the subject; 

“ Mr. Pitt’s behaviour more particularly 
disgusted me. The observations he made, and 
the objections he raised during the examina¬ 
tions, were apparently frivolous and insincere, 
and most unworthy of the high character he 
once sustained with all honest men.” 

Allen had been hard hit. His weak 
health and growing infirmities led him in 
October of the same year to resign his civic 
gown. In the next spring he tried a 
journey to London, and got so far as 
Maidenhead Bridge, “at the west end of 
which he had built the room with the bow 
window, and the room over it.” But the 
journey, and all journeys, were over for 
Ralph. Allen. He returned by short stages 
to Prior Park, and there died June 29, 
1764. 

He rests from his labours. They have 
vanished into the wide inheritance of the 
after-time, for which he worked by serving 
his own. But to us their interest has 
faded. We remember him by Pope’s 
couplet, and Fielding’s novel. 

R. 0. Bbowne. 


The Tribal Syttem in Walet. By Frederic 
Seebohm, (Longmans.) 

Abebffraw, in its lonely outpost on the 
shores of Anglesey, with its sand-dunes, 
primitive streets, and almost pre-historic air, 
has long inspired a feeling for its part in 
the romantic past of Wales, as the decayed 
seat of Llewelyn the Last and the Welsh 
princes before him. To find it converted 
into a modern instance in economic history 
by so remarkable an historian as Mr. 
Seebohm is what one had little expected. 
And yet it is enough to read the first few 
pages of the present volume to see how 
admirably it fits his purpose. 


In his now twelve-year-old book on The 
Englith Village Community , Mr. Seebohm 
used much corroborative evidence from 
Celtic sources, and devoted one chapter in 
particular to the Welsh tribal system, in 
which the germs of his later work may be 
found. But there is no hint there of the 
rich field in Anglesey and in Denbigh that 
he now exploits to; such effect. Possibly 
his services upon the Welsh Land Com- 
mission led him to the discovery of these 
remote Welsh manors, and the wealth of 
subject-matter whioh Aberffraw, Eos, and 
Rowaynok held ready to be unlocked; and 
if so, it is one good result at least to be 
credited to that much-travelled and much- 
abused Board. 

Writing in the midst of Aberffraw itself, 
the present reviewer is naturally tempted 
to linger over the local evidence, which 
serves Mr. Seebohm with his bads; and 
to add various irrelevant details from 
local tradition. Llewelyn is said to hare 
had a castle, or considerable tower, as veil 
as his palace, the two being connected 
by the subterranean passage commonly 
supplied by popular credit in such oases. 
But the only positive signs, beside the 
church, the ancient allotment gardens, and 
the village itself, are the Oardd Uyt, the 
alace gardens, and a depression in the 
eld hard by, where it is said the palace 
stood. As to the startlingly oomplete 
obliteration of the rest, one can only point 
to the surrounding farm-buildings, and to 
the fragments of finer masonry in old walls 
and the primitive cottages of the place, 
which seem to have absorbed all that was 
once the pride of medieval Wales; and so 
considering, still feel surprised. The day 
will soon come, I hope, when some other 
historian will treat of Aberffraw on the tide 
whioh does not oome within Mr. Seebohm's 
scope. 

Mr. Seebohm is indeed very careful to 
confine himself strictly to the scientific 
limits of his subjeot: even more so, I think, 
than in his volume on the English village 
community. He does not allow himself, 
as he did there, the slight luxury of the 
comparative method; and sticks to his text 
with a logical severity which may some¬ 
times tty the patience of the unilluminated, 
but whioh adds considerably to the unity 
and the exact value of his present con¬ 
tribution to economic history. 

In the face of a hundred difficulties, 
some of which, it is obvious, were in¬ 
creased for him by his being debarred 
from purely Welsh sources (for Mr. 
Seebohm tells us he has no Welsh)— 
difficulties of which those who have not 
wrestled with the dark angels of the Record 
Office can have small conception—he has 
amassed an amount of material from the 
cryptic Latin-Welsh of the old Norman 
scribes, and their “ Extents ” of Anglesey 
and Denbigh, and thrown it into such a form 
that his volume sets the inquiry into the 
origins of Welsh tribal society on a com¬ 
pletely new basis, and a very convincing 
and stable one. 

He takes first, in his account of Aberffraw, 
the economic conditioning of the manor, 
with its five carucates of land, three 
mills, two meadows, and sea-fishery, its 
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lord of the manor’* demesne, and its free 
" weles ” and unfree outlying hamlets; and 
gathers up with shaking particularity the 
evidence of the customary tribal liabilities 
of the tenants under such a prince as 
Llewelyn the Last, and at later periods. 
Beginning thus simply, he builds up for us 
the whole comparatively complex structure 
of the early land system in Anglesey. He 
shows how lasting were its effects: as in 
the distinction betwixt the free and the 
villein hamlets, which lingers on in the 
annual returns to the “ Woods and Forests ” 
up to the present time. 

This may serve to suggest the extra¬ 
ordinary tenacity of the Welsh tribal 
system, whose integral structure con- 
tinned to hold good from the first coming 
of Cunedda to the conquest of Edward I., 
and then again, in spite of plague, 
pestilence, ana famine, and the slow assay 
of time, until the final institution of the 
Goglish law under Henry VIII. A 
facile allusion to Howel the Good has too 
often, it may be admitted, been the explana¬ 
tion given by the historians, and by our 
native writers particularly, of the idiosyncrasy 
of Welsh law. But the tribal system, as 
Mr. Seebobm points out in his conclusion, 
was not a mere monographic creation 
by a supreme master and maker of laws: it 
grew up with the gradual growth of the 
Cymric tribe itself, whose first beginnings 
cany one into Strathclyde as well as into 
Powys, or the lands still further south. 

The contradictions of the Celtic tempera¬ 
ment are still a puzzle to the Saxon critic, 
who finds it difficult to credit how much 
of adhesiveness and conservatism may 
exist in an apparently volatile and plastio 
racial character. The feeling for the tribe, 
sad the tribal head; the suspicion of the 
stranger in the land; the complex inter¬ 
action of sentiment and law; the semi- 
snperstitious regard for the hereditary ties, 
and the liabilities of kindred even to the 
seventh and ninth degrees—ail these things 
are worked by Mr. Seebohm into his argu¬ 
ment; and in proving his case for the 
essential and native stability of the tribe, 
they go to prove much more. And this is 
why his book is so endlessly suggestive for 
those who have at heart the future as well 
as the past of the Celtic and allied peoples 
in these islands. As he says, in concluding 
his striking chapter on “Chieftainship in 
the Tribe ”: 

“ The almost unique advantage possessed by the 
Cymric tribal system in its survived into the 
period of oodes and extents, makes it a point of 
vantage for further search both backwards and 
forwards. Any understanding of the modern 
economic evolution of society in Wales must 
start from it. And it may be a stepping-stone 
also to a knowledge of the earlier past, not 
only as regards the tribal system in Wales, but 
slso as regards other tribal systems, of which 
so little is known, but which have, neverthe¬ 
less, made large contributions to the economic 
structure of modern European society.” 

In keeping severely to the logical scheme 
of such an argument, Mr. Seebohm has 
sometimes, it may possibly be complained, 
shorn hie evidence too ctose for comfort in 
the reading—for these who care more for 
the humanities than for economics pure 
and simple. Not that hie book is without 


its share of warmer colouring either; for 
Mr. Seebohm can be even poetical on occa¬ 
sion, as when he disooursee on “the 
Hearth,” as the symbol of family ownership 
and inheritance. What could be more 
admirably put than his account of the sig¬ 
nificance of the covering and uncovering of 
the hearth at night and at morning; or his 
reference to the Badenhudd, by which an 
ejected son recovered his patrimony in re¬ 
turning and uncovering, after many years 
possibly, the fire-back-stone of the parental 
hearth? 

The chapter on the relation between the 
Welsh Princes and the Churoh, and on 
the ecclesiastical establishments under the 
tribal order, is a very valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the intricate and difficult history of 
the Church in Wales; and has again its 
bearing on some modem debateable ques¬ 
tions. Until we have the completing volume 
on the methods of tribal society, which Mr. 
Seebohm promises, it is, perhaps, well 
to reserve any definite criticism on these 
and other points where he is at issue with 
certain other contemporary writers. Mean¬ 
while, enough has been said to show how 
extremely valuable hie work is, so far as 
it goes; and how much Celtic, as well as 
English, readers may get from its concen¬ 
trated pages. 

Ernest Rhys. 


Paget from the Pay-book of Bethia Hardaere. 

By Ella Fuller Maitland, fChapman & 

Hall.) 

This is a book that should be read, ae I 
have been reading it, in an old-fashioned 
garden, full of old-fashioned flowers, and 
with umbrageous trees to make eye and 
ear music suggestive of the past. For 
Bethia Hardaore is a belated damsel, bom 
indeed into the latter half of this nineteenth 
century of ours, talking on due ocoasion of 
the art of the Paris Salon and other 
“ modernities ” : nay, so far imbued with the 
modem analytical spirit as to “doubt” 
whether “Eve, after eating of the fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge, would have annulled 
the deed had it been in her power to do so,” 
and whether, in view of the “fascination 
in the notion of a power that waits not upon 
the matter-of-fact rules of life,” the witches, 
who “ were burnt, poor things,” may not 
hare “ considered the game almost worth the 
oandle.” But though so far of to-day, she 
belongs essentially, in the inmost heart of 
her, to a day long since fled. She is a 
survival—a survival from the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Her more real 
contemporaries are the oompilers of the 
quaint old Herbals that she loves so much : 
are such poets as Donne and George 
Herbert and Herrick. Her favourite lore 
ie an old-world knowledge of simples and 
their properties. Her Muse, for she has a 
Muse, tripe to the measures that prevailed 
when James I. and Charles I. were king, 
pipes the same melodies, echoes the same 
burdens. Thus she is of the past more 
than the present: “ a curious dear child,” 
her lover calls her in the first words that 
speak of his love. 

A “ child,” I take it, she scarcely is 
in any sense implying extreme youth. 


Though her Day-book is a day-book 
only, containing jotted thoughts, memo¬ 
randa, fragmentary disquisitions, and not 
purporting at all to rank as an autobio¬ 
graphy, yet it furnishes sufficient material 
to enable us, with the help of a little 
fancy, to form some kina of mental 
picture of the imaginary writer. Not a 
child, then I repeat: not even a girl: scarcely 
perhaps what one wonld call, except by 
courtesy, a young woman. 

“It amuses me,” she says, “to imagine the 
dissertations of my kinswomen and friends on 
the question of my unmarried oondition. I 
can imagine, as vividly as though I were 
listening to them, the comments that my living 
at home provokes. ‘ Bethia, I fear, now will 
never marry. She is not so young, of course, 
as she was, and she has really quite lost her 
looks.” 

Nor is she in robust health. This is 
indicated faintly, bnt with sufficient clear¬ 
ness, not by direct references to her ailments, 
still less by complaints and quernlousness, 
but indirectly, casually as it were, by allu¬ 
sions to nights without sleep, and days spent 
on the sofa. Then, too, for some shadowy, 
unexplained reason, her love affairs have 
not run smoothly—or, to speak more exactly, 
her one love affair, she being of those who 
love once, and love for ever. 

So, with much of grayness in the warp and 
woof of her life, she site among her flowers, 
conning her old Herbals, her old poets, 
shrewdly watching the people by whom ehe 
is surrounded—her brother Anthony; her 
unde, the “ professor of all philosophies ” ; 
her female friends, the silly Olara St. 
Quentin, the oommon-minded Mrs. Goodall 
—marking their “humours,” filling her Day¬ 
book with jottings from her favourite books, 
with notes on flowers, and notes on life, and 
with love-lore. 

Of the last, take this sample: 

“ By strange trioks and devioes is it that Love 
leads on the demure and fastidious. Apprecia¬ 
tion of moral or mental worth lends to Love a 
cloak often enough, and Love for a while goes 
in the disguise. Then, lo and behold, a day 
breaks when esteem for any one quality or 
attribute shows itself but as the out-door gar¬ 
ment, or the false colour in which the god 
flaunts himself for bewildering ends; and per¬ 
fectly evident to the victim of the ruse it 
becomes that not this or that praiseworthy 
characteristic is it that subjugates or fasoinates, 
but the entirety of the beloved one’s being. 
Sscharissa is suddenly aware that, let Sir Plume 
do what he may . . . the power to alienate her 
does not remain; only the power to pain and 
humiliate. Sacharissa, the proudest of the 
proud, makes discovery of the truth at last ; 
and asks herself, affrighted and amazed, if it 
be she herself to whom has oome this bewitch¬ 
ment. Let the new-fangled women say what¬ 
ever wild imaginings prompt; but without 
wrecking the whole structure it U impossible to 
take away the oomer- stone of feminine nature.” 

Not a “ new woman ” evidently is Bethia 
Hardaere; and, indeed, how should she be, 
seeing that in her heart of hearts, as I have 
said, she is the contemporary of Fletcher, 
whose most tuneful song, “ Hear ye ladies 
that despise,” she quotes as being germane 
to this very matter—not a new woman; but 
certainly a very womanly woman. One 
almost wishes that she were real, had a 
local habitation as well as a name, and had 
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actually written this Day-book, with ita 
pretty quaintneeses and touches of pathos, 
and faint shadow of a story. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


“ English Men of Action.” — Nelton. By 
John Knox Laughton. (Macmillans.) 
Fbof. Laughton’s book should be welcomed 
by the specialist and the general reader alike. 
Too long has the great name of Nelson been 
the prey of unbridled calumny on the one 
hand, and of untempered eulogy on the 
other. When one comes to think of it, 
the wonder increases that the memory 
of our foremost naval hero should have 
been left so largely to the tender mercies 
of partisans and dry-as-duets. It is hardly 
too much to say of the present volume 
that it simply holds the field, as the 
one impartial and authoritative record of 
Nelson’s career which has hitherto been 
produced. A little hard in style here and 
there, a trifle business-like, perhaps, in its 
marshalling of facts, it yet impresses one by 
its candour, its discrimination, its thorough 
mastery of details and grasp of principles, 
as the work of an expert. It is evident on 
almost every page that the writer has not 
only had access to the best authorities, 
public and private, but has sifted and 
winnowed them for himself. Perhaps, 
apart from its general merits, the out¬ 
standing characteristic of the book is 
its demolition of the many miscon¬ 
ceptions which have gathered about the 
name of Nelson in tbe popular imagination, 
and have been fostered by the popular 
biographers, from Southey downwards. 
Good work had already been accomplished 
in this direction by Prof. Laughton himself, 
by Mr. J. (Jordy JeafFreson, and others; 
but nowhere else can we find, in a single 
compact volume, so carefully reasoned and 
complete a body of critical writing as in the 
present production. 

Nelson’s earlier years are lightly passed 
over. “As to the many anecdotes of his 
childhood,” we are told, “ they have either 
been made to order, or are exaggerations 
of old family jokes.” To readers who retain 
their belief in the legends as to Nelson’s 
precocity of talent, it may seem surprising 
to be reminded that at thirty-four he was 
practically an unknown man. At that age 
“ the commissioning of the Agamemnon ,” 
says Prof. Laughton, “ may almost be 
spoken of as the beginning of his war- 
service.” It was four years later when his 
conduct at the battle of St. Vincent installed 
him in the popular mind as “ the ideal of a 
naval hero,” this largely resulting from his 
brilliant capture of the San Nicola* and 
the San Josef. This is only one of many 
opportunities afforded to the writer to show 
his fine qualities as a critic. 

“ Even now, misled by exaggerated descriptions 
and imaginative pictures, it is very commonly 
supposed that he captured the two Spaniards 
in a desperate hand-to-hand conflict amid the 
clash of cutlasses and dint of tomahawks: 
people do not stop now, any more than they 
aid then, to reflect that what Nelson did was, 
with great resolution and vigour, but without 
any serious fighting, to take forcible possession 
of two beaten ships, which but for his prompt 
action would very probably have got away, 


as the Santitima Trinidad and other beaten 
ships actually did. . . . But a higher and finer 
display of the same quickness of perception, the 
same prompt resolution, with the utter fear¬ 
lessness of responsibility, was given in the 
wearing out of the line without orders, and 
throwing himself, all unsupported, in the way 
of the Santieima Trinidad and the whole of 
the Spanish fleet.” 

While doing full justice to Nelson’s courage, 
the author oombata the widespread notion 
that this was the chief characteristic of his 

f enius: that “ he won victories by the 
irectnesa and impetuosity of his attack; 
that his one idea of tactics was' go at ’em ’; 
and that fortune favoured the brave.” 

“ The more closely Nelson’s actions and letters 
are studied, the more clearly will it be seen that 
the point on which his thoughts continually 
dwelt was not the mere ‘ going at ’em,’ but the 
most advantageous way to ‘ go at ’em ’; and 
that, in every instanoe, the dash and impetuosity 
which caught the popular fanoy were guided by 
genius, ana controlled by prudence and fore¬ 
sight.” 

The victory of the Nile was of no less 
importance to Nelson the man than to 
Nelson the naval hero; for it brought him 
into those intimate relations with Lady 
Hamilton which have formed the theme of 
so much controversy, and which, even yet, 
constitute one of the puzzles of history. 
This thorny subject is treated by Prof. 
Laughton with characteristic candour and 
impartiality. He does not profess to throw 
much new light on the “ true inwardness ” 
of this famous liaiton. Was Lady Hamilton 
at best a mere flashy demirep ? And was 
Nelson at woret a poor infatuated sim¬ 
pleton? These are questions which the 
reader is still left to answer mainly as 
seemeth him good. That Lady Hamilton was 
a designing and ambitious voluptuary is 
clear; while, to the author, it seems not 
less clear that Nelson, throughout his entire 
connexion with her, was unaware of her 
real character and antecedents. His blind¬ 
ness in this respect may possibly have been 
as wilful as that which he evinced in the 
signal episode at Copenhagen; but that it 
existed seems certain. It was not, as is well 
known, the only delusion he cherished con¬ 
cerning his enchantress; for his conception 
of the magnitude of her services to the 
English Government at the Court of Naples 
was no less than her own. And yet on these 
we have Prof. Laughton’s plain and em¬ 
phatic pronouncement, that “ of her many 
statements as to publio affairs there is not 
one that is not absolutely and entirely 
untrue.” 

Apart from Nelson’s private disregard of 
the most binding of moral obligations, Prof. 
Laughton shows that much misoonoeption 
has existed with regard to the alleged 
influence of Lady Hamilton on his public 
oonduct. He asserts that “ Nelson, in 
becoming the slave of a beautiful and 
voluptuous woman, did not cease to be a 
great commander.” Thus, he stayed at 
Naples because his duty, and not, as 
is frequently asserted, his passions, de¬ 
tained him there. The author makes 
this quite clear. He makes it seem 
no less clear that, when Nelson flatly 
declined to leave Naples and proceed to 
Minorca, as ordered by Keith, his Com¬ 
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mander-in-Chief, that most flagrant of his 
many acts of official disobedience was not 
directly due to the influence of Lady 
Hamilton, though this may have ranked as 
a secondary cause. Prof. Laughton points 
out that, as events proved, Nelson, though 
acting in each case against orders, “decided 
rightly at Naples, as he did at St. Vincent, 
at Antigua, at St. Kitts.” With regard to 
another famous act of insubordination, 
already incidentally referred to, when, at 
Copenhagen, Nelson, putting the glass to 
his blind eye, refused to comply with 
Parker’s signal to cease action, the author 
writes: 

“ The story, told on the unimpeachable evidence 
of Colonel Stewart, who was by Nelson’s side 
at the time, and to whom part of the conver¬ 
sation was addressed, has often been repeated 
as though marking in a most characteristic way 
the man’s reckless and determined bravery. It 
is, however, very well established that Parker 
sent bis flag-captain, Otway, with a verbal 
message that the signal was to be understood 
as permissive, and was made in that way so 
that the whole responsibility might rest with 
Parker, if Nelson judged it advisable to 
discontinue the action. If he thought it 
advisable to oontinue it, he was at liberty 
to do so. He judged it right to oon¬ 
tinue; and the little pantomime was only a 
joke, which Foley probably understood as well 
as he did. Stewart apparently bad no know¬ 
ledge of the message Otway had brought.” 

Nelson’s later exploits, and the events 
which culminated in tbe battle of Trafalgar, 
are vividly narrated. But it must be said 
that, apart from these, his baneful connexion 
with Lady Hamilton, and its consequences, 
make his history during these years some¬ 
what sad reading. Though Prof. Laughton 
attempts no formal character-painting, his 
pen reveals, in a quietly skilful way, the 
traits which help to illustrate for us an 
almost unique personality. Nelson's abso¬ 
lute bravery, magnificent perseverance, and 
wonderful originality as a naval tactician; 
his vanity, egotism, and simplicity of mind 
—all find their proper place in this truly 
excellent biography. 

Hiram Tattersall. 


The Greek Epic. By George 0. W. Warr. 
(8.P.O.K.) 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Warr’s confi¬ 
dence in the “English reader” is not 
misplaced; but we own to misgivings as 
to the likelihood of that indolent person 
applying himself with a proper zeal to the 
study of this compact handbook to Greek j 
epic poetry. Surely anyone who would 
take the pains to acquire such a stock of 
information about the matter of the Homeric 
poems, as this book provides, would not be 
satisfied without an acquaintance with their 
form. Are there really people who “ study j 
in earnest ” the Odyesey of Mr. W. Morris 
or of Messrs. Butcher and L&ng ? It must 
be sad for them to read all these notes on 
primitive art and civilisation, on the myth¬ 
ology and history of the Greeks of the 
heroic age, and to feel that they can never 
hear the music of Homer, or yield to his 
peculiar charm. For the true end of these 
studies is not mere learning. They are 
valuable so far as they enable us to 
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look on the world as the poet looked 
on it, to catch his slightest hint or allusion, 
to feel, through sympathy with him, the 
unexpressed associations of a word or a 
rhythm. They are valuable, in a word, 
as instruments of culture. But as means 
to this end they must fall gTeatiy short of a 
knowledge of the poet’s language. That, 
and not " looking into Chapman’s Homer ,” 
is the only pass Into 11 the realms of gold,” 
the only key to the inmost treasury of the 
poet. 

For this reason we cannot think, from the 
standpoint of the “ English reader,” that 
Prof. Warr’s book is satisfactory. It con¬ 
tains a summary of the very latest products 
of research, archaeological, mythological, 
and ethnographical, so far as they illustrate 
the works of the epic poets. Whatever 
information the English reader is likely to 
require, and probably a great deal more, 
about the Phoenicians, the Pelasgians, and 
the Carians, the trade of the Aegean, the 
discoveries at Mycenae, Tiryns, and His- 
sarlik, “ the Achaian foretime,” the 
probable date of the Homeric poems, the 
obscure mythology of Hesiod—all this he 
will find in the Introductory chapters or in 
the foot-notes, and we know no other work 
in which it is so conveniently collected. 

But he will not find Homer. (Perhaps 
we ought to apologise for the use of this 
obsolete expression, but we find that it does 
occur in a foot-note of The Greek Epic.) 
There is a concise analysis of the Hiad and 
Odyssey, relieved by occasional outbursts of 
Hank verse, when Prof. Warr has a moment 
of inspiration. The usual style of the sub¬ 
stitute for poetry is of this quality: 

"D. xx. 381-503 (i.) Now Achilleus slew 
Iphition, son of Otryntens [whose home was in 
Hyde by the Gygaian mere, 383-94 (v.)], and 
the young Polydoros, son of Priamos, and 
many another; but Apollo rescued Hektor 
from his spear.” 

That represents 123 lines of the original. 
The Roman numerals in brackets assign 
the respective portions of the text to the 
successive layers of accretion to an original 
nucleus, which are supposed to constitute 
the Iliad as we have it. They interrupt the 
narrative in an irritating manner, and we 
should have thought it sufficient to give a 
brief tabular statement of the construction 
of the poem on this hypothesis, to which the 
reader could refer; while the translation, 
which he is supposed to be earnestly study¬ 
ing, renders the bald analysis of the 
narrative unnecessary. In the case of 
Hesiod, where translations are less accessible 
and literary form of less importance, the 
analysis is useful, showing at a glance the 
"object of each passage in the poems. The 
Greek spelling of proper names, with 
«re substitution of y for v, has been retained, 
oxcept in the case of a few especially 
remiliar in their Latin or English form. 
We wish that Prof. Warr had made two 
more exceptions of this character, and spared 
us 11 Aineias ” and “ Aischylos.” 

It must not be supposed that we deny all 
merit to this work as a companion to Homer 
*nd Hesiod. We would rather pay it the 
compliment of considering it far more 
serviceable to the student who can read 
these poets in the Greek, than to the 


English reader for whom it is designed. 
With Homer in his hand, not Chapman, 
Pope or Mr. Morris, he can feel for himself 
the music and the charm which escape Prof. 
Warr’s analysis. 

Campbell Donosoir. 


Chets Noveltiet. By H. E. Bird. (Frederick 
Warae.) 

Ik commenting on Mr. Bird’s play in the 
International Toumament*of 1883, I wrote 
as follows: 

“Mr. Bird, as is known to all, has peculiar 
ideas on the openings; he believes in a form of 
the Giouco for the attack, which is, in faot, the 
same opening as the Evans refused, supposed 
by all other masters to be favourable for the 
defence. He certainly won a fine game at this 
opening from Bosenthal; and in his hands 
exceptional attacks and defences often turn out 
successful. He believes in the validity of P to 
KB 4 in the close opening, which is rejected 
by both Steinitz and Zukertort as the worst 
form of the close game. I attribute his want 
of success in the present tournament chiefly to 
what I consider vagaries of this description, 
but for which he would more likely have oome 
out third than tenth.” 

Mr. Bird’s present work is offered as a 
justification of what I called vagaries, and 
will be found of especial interest by all 
chess players. He traces the shifting 
currents of fancy in the openings practised 
at different periods, commencing with our 
earliest collection of recorded games—up¬ 
wards of 1000 in number, published by 
George Walker in 1841—and going through 
the international tournaments that have 
occurred since that date. Out of 692 even 
games contained in Walker’s collection, 308 
were Royal openings, with K Kt to B 3 for 
the second move, 132 King’s Gambits, 102 
Bishop’s games, 54 Queen’s Pawn openings, 
57 Sicilian, 30 French openings, leaving 
only 19 specimens of all other irregular 
openings, including Mr. Bird’s favourite 
P to K B 4, of which only seven instances 
are to be found. Now, with the exception 
of a few games recorded in the first four 
volumes of Staunton’s Chess Chronicle, 
Walker’s studies constitute all games played 
down to the date of that work of which we 
possess a record, from the contemporaries of 
Philidor to the deaths of La Bourdonnais 
and MacDonnell; and the analysis of the 
openings patiently worked out by Mr. Bird 
is of singular interest to all players of the 
present day. The whole of the match 

f ames between MacDonnell and Dela Bour- 
onnais are included. And yet, in contrast to 
modern match and tournament play, in 692 
games there are only three Buy Lopezes 
and twenty French games; while in the 
London tournament of 1883, out of a total 
of 242 games there were 53 Ruy Lopezes 
and 50 French, making a total of two-fifths 
of all the games played confined to those 
uninteresting forms. 

The openings in which the views of Mr. 
Bird were considered unorthodox are: (1) 
the Ruy Lopez, in the defence of which he 
introduced Kt to Q 5 at the third move; (2) 
his attack in the Giouco Piano, converting 
the game into a refused Evans; (3) the 
consistent practice of the Sicilian, con¬ 
demned by the German school, and generally 


abandoned; (4) the play of P to KB 4 as 
first move bv tile first player in the close 
game, and also as first move by the second 
player in reply to PQ4, PQB4, PK3, 
and Kt to K B 3, which all constitute the 
ordinary QP game; and (5) some less im- 

g irtant innovations, including what Mr. 

ird calls the Limited Bishop’s Gambit, and 
a predilection for the Cunningham defence 
to the ordinary King’s Gambit, in which 
the only originality consists in its readop¬ 
tion by a master of the present day, after it 
had fallen into practical desuetude for more 
than half a century. 

In the present work Mr. Bird-presents us 
with games mostly played by himself 
against the leading masters, which afford a 
fair ground for considering the validity of 
the forms of play he has adopted; an : in 
most cases the verdict must be in their 
favour. 

In spite of his own successes, I cannot 
approve of the Kt to Q5 defence to the Ruy 
Lopez, and the wing attack in the Giouco 
Piano must be left at best as not proved to 
be wrong, while few players could adopt it 
with any advantage. On the other hand, I 
consider that Mr. Bird’s practice has proved 
that P to K B 4 produces an admirable form 
of the close game for the first player, and 
affords a perfectly safe reply for the second 
player in all the forms of the Q P game. 
It muet also be acknowledged that Mr. 
Bird has created a new defence in the 
SiciHan, by playing P Q 3 at an early stage, 
deploying the K B by the Fianchetto, and 
thus entirely destroying the weakness in 
that opening played in any of the old 
methods, by which the first player could 
block the gamo of the defence by occupying 
the Q6 square : in fact, I regard Mr. Bird’s 
defence as the only tenable one in the 
Sicilian, producing an even game. 

The Limited Bishop’s Gambit, of which 
Mr. Bird may or may not be the inventor 
(he himself justly remarks that every chess 
novelty may be as old as the hills), appears 
to afford a sound and interesting opening; 
and, as it does not find a place in any of 
the books, it has the great advantage of 
throwing both players at once on their own 
resources. 

Most of the games contained in Chess 
Novelties are very beautiful specimens 
of chess play, and as such must prove a 
source of real pleasure to chess players; 
but I cannot but feel the truth of a criticism 
passed by the great Steinitz on one of Mr. 
Bird’s former works: with all his unques¬ 
tionable genius, he does not possess the 
genius of taking pains, and fails, in con¬ 
sequence, to make the best use of his 
material. The beautiful games are almost 
without notes; and there is never pointed 
out, as there ought to be for the benefit of 
the young player, the mistakes which create 
the opportunity for the brilliant play. Mr. 
Bird has also an unhappy habit of setting 
up a diagram, in the middle of the text, 
of a game that has positively no connexion 
with the game under study. Such a course is 
most confusing; and even the printing of the 
diagrams is lamentably incorrect. No one 
who has any experience in chess printing 
is unaware of the great difficulty of avoid¬ 
ing errors of the press; composit< n will 
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confound K’s and Kt’s, and their constant 
vagaries are hard to detect by the young 
player. Ur. Bird’s arrangement of varia¬ 
tions is also far from clear; and from this 
cause, as veil as from printers’ mistakes, I 
fear that his analysis of some of the open¬ 
ings will prove hard of comprehension to 
the learner. He has also a bad habit of 
presenting examples of openings four or 
five moves in length, and, with the position 
absolutely undeveloped, remarking that one 
of the players von after forty moves. Such 
sketches of openings are quite valueless, 
either to learner or proficient, for any 
purpose. 

It is with regret that I feel bound to 
notice these slight blemishes. The main 
idea that underlies the work—the comparison 
of the popularity of the various openings 
at different periods—is most interesting; the 
games introduced, in justification of what 
have been long considered to be Mr. Bird’s 
eccentricities, are of the highest order of 
merit; and I trust that the sale of the book 
will soon warrant the production of a second 
edition, when the petty errors to which I 
have alluded can be rectified. I believe 
that Bird’s former work, Chets Masterpiecet, 
is out of print. If the Bird and Boden 
games which then first appeared could be 
included in the present work, it would make 
a collection of games of which any master 
might be proud. 

Jambs Imres Minchin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Clarence. By Bret Harte. (Ohatto & 
Windus.) 

The Woman who Wouldn't. By Lucas Clove. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

All Men are Liars. By Joseph Hocking. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

A Month of Madness. By Harold Yallings. 
(Bentley.) 

A Sin of the Soul. By Lady Fairlie 
Cuuinghame. (Horace Cox.) 

Handicapped. By Sir Bandal H. Boberta, 
Bart. (White.) 

Mg Japanese Wife. By dive Holland. 
(Archibald Constable.) 

The authoress who chooses to be known by 
the name of “Tasma” has certainly the 
knack of writing interesting novels: she 
has versatility, and the power of making 
a thin plot go far. Moreover she knows 
Australasia well, and she describes life in 
that part of the world convincingly and 
informingly. In her latest work she deals 
with the fortunes of the Clare family, whom 
she brings from Tasmania to London, and 
then to Paris, in search of a rich cousin, 
who is to transform their poverty into 
opulence. But all is not such plain sailing 
as this simple-minded family had imagined. 
The cousin is found; but meanwhile their 
nobles have become groats, and although 
the cousin is amiable enough, he is disposed 
to exact a high price for his bounty. The 
elilestdaughter, Elia, had marrieda worthless 
fellow when she was little more than a 


child. She has forgotten him and devoted 
her energies to helping her feckless mother. 
Her the cousin loves and, trading on his 
knowledge that she would do anything for 
her family, endeavours to persuade her to 
become his mistress. The incident of “ The 
Beauty Show” is a little far-fetched, and 
Elia certainly treads rather near the edge 
of the precipice. Fortuitous circumstances 
oome to her aid, and she is saved. The 
story is well-written; and, despite a certain 
shiftlessness observable in its treatment, it 
does not overtry the patience of the reader. 
At least, we may say that it is amusing and 
full of variety. 

Mr. Bret Harte knows how to make an 
interesting tale out of the American Civil 
War, and Clarence proves that he has not 
exhausted the material upon which he is 
accustomed to draw. Clarence Brant, a 
Northerner, is under the influence of his 
wife, a Southerner. He suffers all the 
pangs of those whose fate it is to be pulled 
two ways. The wife, who is no better than 
she should be, compromises her husband 
by appearing in the lines of the Northern 
army as a spy. Clarence penetrates the 
disguise; and when he learns further 
that the woman he has discovered is his 
wife, he has no alternative but to devise 
means for her escape. In doing so he is 
convicted of being faithless to his oath of 
allegianoe. He is ultimately restored to 
the position he has forfeited by a woman, 
also a spy, and in the end these two find 
compensation for all they have suffered 
in a reciprocal love. The novel is full of 
good, sound workmanship, and stands out 
dearly above the ordinary novels of the 
day. 

We must honestly confess to being a 
little tired of stories dealing with women 
who presumptuously set themselves up to 
be superior to the laws of their nature, 
though we know well that such women 
have too much warrant for the unhappy 
condition into which they have drifted. 
The brutality, not of men alone—for women 
also sin, if not so universally as men in this 
regard—has exercised a baneful influence 
over the minds of women, many of them 
the best of their sex, who have dared to 
look with open eyes into the aToana of the 
marital condition, and we cannot blame 
them if they have turned away in disgust. 
In the preface to the Woman who Wouldn't 
the author tells us — a fact sufficiently 
obvious—that he wrote this book as a reply 
to the Woman who Lid. It is the new story, 
now become old, of a girl who bargains 
that the union between her and the man 
she loves, and who loves her, shall be what 
is called a platonic one. She soon discovers, 
however, that the man cannot find satis¬ 
faction in this unnatural compact. The 
purely animal woman is at his elbow, and 
but for his love for Opalia he would have 
accepted what she proffered. Now the 
true feminine nature in this misguided 
creature asserts itself. It must be al¬ 
lowed that in his awakening there is 
much that is pathetic, much that is 
ennobling in its tendencies. On the other 
hand, to represent that the Pentateuchal 
blessing on marriage is its only justifica¬ 


tion is entirely foreign to the teachings of 
the higher morality as revised and amended 
to suit the requirements of the days in 
which we live. This novel is a crude work; 
but it is a sincere effort to contribute some¬ 
thing toward the unravelling of a problem 
that presses for solution. 

There is an extraordinary mixture of 
simplicity with the knowledge of the man 
of the world about Mr. Joseph Hocking’s 
books; but this does not detract from their 
interest, though it does give them a 
somewhat mottled oomplexion. In his 
latest story Mr. Hocking introduces us to 
a young man full of hope and courage, 
who has for his tutor a person of very 
different character. He resists the influences 
of this guardian until the faithlessness of 
his wife distorts his vision. He slips down 
the inclined plane, and ultimately, from 
making his portion with wickedness and 
wantonness, becomes as wicked and wanton 
as the rest. He is saved at the eleventh 
hour, in that he saves a girl who is on the 
oint of selling herself at the bidding of a 
runken mother. The book is vigorous, 
but most unequal. 

If there is something of morbidness about 
Mr. Hooking’s creations, what are we to 
say of Mr. Harold Vallings’s ? A Month of 
Madness is psychological with a vengeance. 
The tale has evidently been written with an 
object: to teach the lesson that, unless a 
person is endowed with a strong and self- 
reliant nature, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and 
he were cast into the sea, than that he 
should attempt to stand alone as an inde¬ 
pendent thinker, intolerant of traditional 
teaching, and defiant of conventional re¬ 
straints. The hero falls under the influence 
of a strong man, and tries to walk alone as 
his friend had walked, with the result that 
he strays into outer darkness, and stumbles 
there pretty considerably. After a month 
of nightmare he is restored to reason; but 
not until he has gone through some ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant experiences. The book 
is distinctly clever. It is in the vein of Mr. 
Morley Roberts and his school—dealing 
with ffie by-ways of brains differentiated 
from the normal. 

Lady Fairlie Cuninghame’s novel is not 
lacking in invention of a kind; but by this 
we do not mean to imply that it is original. 
The hero of the tale, Stephen Beauclerk, 
falls a victim to a very Dad attack of a 
common disease, whioh, in most oases, 
merely causes intense inconvenience and 
irritation, but is not virulent enough to 
prove mortal. Beauolerk’s case, however, 
is an extreme one: his mother-in-la* 
causes his death. It is true the man richly 
deserves his fate: he is unprincipled and 
bad in every way, and his marriage has 
been a loveless one. 

Sir Bandal H. Roberts’s knowledge of 
the world has come to his aid in writing the 
lively story which he has entitled Saudi- 
copped. It does not lack ingenuity; it has 
aleo plenty of vivacity; and if it is not 
literature, neither are ninety-nine in a 
hundred novels which employ the time of 
the idle, and help to establish them in their 
, habits of indolence and incapacity. 
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Lost, but not least, the charmingly pro¬ 
duced opuscule to which its author has 
given the'name My Japanese Wife, is a most 
engaging little tale, and admirably written. 
The description of life in Japan enchants 
one, quite apart from the plot itself, which, 
deepite its lightness, is not without back¬ 
bone. It tells of an Englishman who 
marries a Japanese girl, not according to 
Japanese fashion, but for life. I might 
Trite at length of this extremely dainty bit 
of literary work, of its vivid pictures of 
Japanese life, the nocturnal processions— 
everyone carrying gaily coloured lanterns— 
the quaint little restaurants, and the rest. 
Bat it is enough to say that My Japanese 
Wife is the work of an artist and a man of 
keen sensibility. One such book as this 
weighs down the scale laden with soores of 
three-volume novels produced to meet an 
indiscriminating demand. It will appease 
the maw of the literary epicure, though its 
virtues will be overlooked by those to 
whom quantity and high flavour are of 
more worth than quality and subtile dis¬ 
tinction. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Legend of Perseus : a Study of Tradition 
Story, Custom, and Belief. By Edwin Sidney 
Hartland. Vol. II., The Life Token. (David 
Nutt) This is the second instalment of Mr. 
Hartland’s comprehensive study of a myth in 
which he sees wellnigh all the essential elements 
of supernatural ism. The first volume dealt 
with the mass of legends of miraculous fecunda¬ 
tions, of which that by Zeus, who, meta- 
morphosed into a golden shower, fertilised 
Danae so that she gave birth to Perseus, 
supplied the prototype. In the present section 
Mr. Hartland deals with what, in the termin¬ 
ology of folk-lore, is called the life-token. By 
this is understood that barbario confusion 
which makes all that belongs to a man, both 
externally and internally, an integral part of 
the man himself. Not only his physical belong¬ 
ings, as hair and nail cuttings, sweat, saliva, 
uid (emphatically) blood, but also his name and 
clothing, his tools and weapons, are, in the 
lower philosophy of things wbioh oonfuses 
object and subjeot, a part of his personality, 
filled with his life and determining its fortunes. 
This solidarity of the man ana his appur¬ 
tenances is extended to the tribe, so that, in 
the words of the apostle, “ All are members one 
of another.” Hence the easy operation of 
magic and other maleficent agents on that 
which, detached from the owner, affects him; 
■nd hence the large body of traditions as to the 
index to the fate of a person which external 
things “ token.” Por example, two brothers, 
on parting, stick their knives into a tree. If 
either of the knives become rusty, this 
eignifies that the owner is dead. Sometimes 
the weapons drop blood when the death 
happens. But, as shown in the numerous cita¬ 
tions from divers sources, the orude assumption 
of vital connexion is worked all round from 
birth to death and beyond it, furnishing the 
reader to whom the subject is new a succession 
of surprises. To the folklorist, it may seem 
that Mr. Hartland has swamped the central 
idea of the book in a sea of illustrations, and 
that he has not wholly learned the lesson of 
restraint which the mass of material imposes. 
But the task of exclusion is as hard as it is 
unwelcome; and as the field covered by this 
volume is scarcely likely to be retrodden, 
perhaps Mr. Hartland has done well to handle 


the pruning-knife sparingly. A third volume 
will oomplete his exhaustive task, and will, we 
hope, summarise the inferences to which the 
materials lead. 

Spenser’s Shepheard's Calendar. Edited by 
Prof. C. H. Herford. (Macmillans.) Most 
editors of school books are, naturally enough, 
oontent to compile: they select and adapt 
from the mass of existing scholarship on their 
subject such portions as are best fitted for 
educational purposes. This system has its 
advantages and its drawbacks; not the least 
among the latter the fact that, as nobody 
buys annotated editions of the classics exoept 
for school use, there is very little opportunity 
for an Euglish soholar to publish his investiga¬ 
tions at all, unless he chooses to do so in the 
pages of a German periodioal. Prof. Herford 
has tried a higher flight. His introduction to 
The Shepheard's Calendar, although conceived 
on a scale and written in a manner which 
render it admirable for school use, is yet in 
many respects a valuable original contribution 
to the literature of a subject which has by no 
means been worn threadbare. His careful 
analysis, for instance, of the language of the 
Calendar is most useful work, leading him to 
the very dear conclusion that it is simply the 
result of capricious and deliberate archaising, 
‘‘a gallimaufry ot dialect from the provinces, 
colloquialisms from everyday life, ancient terms 
from black-lotter folios, and neologisms from 
Spenser's own brain—all interwoven upon a ground 
ot the choicest contemporary phraseology.” 

There are some excellent pages, too, on the 
syntax and the metre of the poem, a sketoh of 
the history of Pastoral up to Spenser’s time, and 
some notes—few, but suffident—on the identi¬ 
fication of the parsonages hidden under the 
allegory. We are glad to observe a protest 
against the theory, manufactured iu Germany 
and imported into England by Mr. Oskar 
Sommer, that the EK. of the glosses stands 
not for Edward Kirke, but for the poet him¬ 
self. Prof. Herford takes the trouble, once for 
all, to marshal the absolutely convincing 
evidenoe against this absurd view, worthy of 
the mind which similarly interpreted as 
William Himself the W. H. of Shakspere’s 
sonnets. Prof. Herford relegates the glosses 
to his notes, and supplements them with others, 
in which he does not forget that the average 
schoolboy is the better for having the literary 
beauties of his poems pointed out to him, as 
well as their philologioal inaccuracies. A few 
slips we have observed, in conclusion, scattered 
through the introduction and notes. Drayton’s 
Lay to Beta is attributed to Daniel (p. 113), 
and “the Moreland Mayden” of another of 
his Eclogues is wrongly identified with Rosa¬ 
lind (p. xviii.). On p. xxi. Prof. Herford 
writes: “Prelates Gnndal and Elmore, who, 
indeed, were by no means of his [Spenser's] 
acquaintance or friends.” This gives a false 
view of Spenser'8 relations to Grinaal, of whom 
he always speaks with admiration. Aylmer, 
no doubt, he disliked; but it is difficult to 
recognise Aylmer under the disguise of Elmore, 
or under that with whioh Prof. Herford after¬ 
wards invests him (p. 142) of “bishop of 
Cardon ”—misprints, of course, but the sohool- 
boy would not know that. 

Suppressed Chapters. By Robert Bridges. 

2 ohn Lane.) One has heard a good deal of 
te of a certain confusion in politios for which 
the name of Balfour is responsible. There 
would seem to be some chance of literature 
following suit; and, exoept that a man is 
entitled to his own name, the new Robert 
Bridges might reasonably be asked to choose a 
well sounding pseudonym. Seriously, we should 
have felt we had a grievance had we bought 
this book believing it to be the work of the 
poet. It is an altogether unnecessary book, 


and, as the work of a clever man,' there is 
really no excuse for its publication. Mr. 
Bridges can write deoently enough to try his 
hand at something more pertinent: this sort of 
stuff does not deserve serious attention. The 
interview with Marion Crawford were well 
enough in a p>enny paper, the parodies on 
Trilby and other novels in one priced a little 
higher. Beyond that they are worth nothing 
at all: oertainly they ought not be served up in 
the elegant binding and printing that are so 
creditable to Mr. Lane. Mr. Robert Bridges can 
do better work, and should set about it at onoe. 

Recollections of Persons and Events. By A. R. 
Pennington. (Wells Gardner.) These memorials 
extend back to the beginning of the century, 
and have been in some measure supplied by the 
writer’s parents. But inasmuon as Canon 
Pennington took his degree in 1838 (with Dean 
Vaughan and Lord Grimthorpe), his own 
recollections embrace a considerable period, 
and one of speoial importance in the history of 
the Church. In early life he lived at Clapham, 
and has much to say about its inhabitants and 
and the religious school of Thornton, Wilber- 
force, and Venn, It is difficult to believe that, 
sixty years ago, the only conveyance from 
Clapham to London was a stage-coach, holding 
four inside and ten outside passengers, which 
made the journey four times a day. As it did 
not leave Clapham until nine in the morning, 
Pennington and his brother had to walk ten 
miles every day to attend the classes at 
University College, where (it may be well to 
mention) Divinity lectures were then given. 
The Rev. Thomas Dale (afterwards Canon of St. 
Paul’s and Dean of Rochester) was professor 
of Eaglish at the university; and he and Dr. 
Lardner announced, at least a month before 
the foundation of King’s College, that pro¬ 
vision would be made for theological instruc¬ 
tion—of a kind. “ The idea was that all might 
come to them who did not deny the essential 
divinity of the Son of God.” Canon Penning¬ 
ton’s life seems to have been absolutely un¬ 
eventful ; but in pursuing the even tenor of his 
way he has come across many men of mark, 
about whom he is able to gossip pleasantly. 
His book will meet with favour in olerical 
circles, and presents a faithful picture of the 
progress made by the Church of England 
during the last sixty years. 

Some Notable Archbishops of Canterbury. By 
the Rev. Montague Fowler. (8.P.C.K.) It is 
not easy to understand the reason for this oom- 
ilation. Mr. Fowler does not seem to have 
isoovered anything fresh about the arch¬ 
bishops whose biographies he has written, nor 
are we able to learn why he applies the term 
“ notable ” to the three immediate predecessors 
of Archbishop Tait. Respectable in every 
sense of the word they were; but Howley, 
Sumner, and Longley are not to be olassed 
with Augustine, Anselm, Beoket, Cranmer, and 
Laud, and would perhaps soaroely feel at ease 
in their company. Was it not Howley who 
was made a bishop in order “to put down 
enthusiasm ” ? Ot Longley we learn that, 
when made Bishop of Ripon, William IV. 
addressed him in a loud voice as soon as he 
had risen from his knees : “ I charge you, as 
you shall answer before Almighty God, that 
you never, by word or deed, give encourage¬ 
ment to those d-1 Whigs who would upset 

the Church of England.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Da. Isaac Taylob is now passing through 
the press the final sheets of a work which has 
occupied him during the last four years. It 
will ba published by Messn. Rivington » 
Percival, under the title of Names and their 
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confound K’s and Kt’s, and their constant 
vagaries are hard to deteot by the young 
player. Mr. Bird's arrangement of varia¬ 
tions is also far from clear; and from this 
cause, as well as from printers’ mistakes, I 
fear that his analysis of some of the open¬ 
ings will prove hard of comprehension to 
the learner. He has also a bad habit of 
presenting examples of openings four or 
five moves in length, and, with the position 
absolutely undeveloped, remarking that one 
of the players won after forty moves. Such 
sketches of openings are quite valueless, 
either to learner or proficient, for any 
purpose. 

It is with regret that I feel bound to 
notice these slight blemishes. The main 
idea that underlies the work—the comparison 
of the popularity of the various openings 
at different periods—is most interesting; the 
games introduced, in justification of what 
have been long considered to be Mr. Bird’s 
eccentricities, are of the highest order of 
merit; and I trust that the sale of the book 
will soon warrant the production of a second 
edition, when the petty errors to which I 
have alluded can be rectified. I believe 
that Bird’s former work, Chen Maeterpiecee , 
is out of print. If the Bird and Boden 
games which then first appeared could be 
included in the present work, it would make 
a collection of games of which any master 
might be proud. 

James Innes Minchin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. 


In 3 


vola. (Bentley.) 

Clarence. By Bret Harte. (Ohatto & 
Windus.) 

The Woman who Wouldn’t. By Lucas Clove. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

All Men are Liare. By Joseph Hocking. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

A Month of Madneu. By Harold Vallines. 
(Bentley.) 

A Stn of the Soul. By Lady Fairlie 
Ouninghame. (Horace Cox.) 

Handicapped By Sir Randal H. Roberts, 
Bart. (White.) 

By dive Holland. 
(Archibald Constable.) 

The authoress who chooses to be known by 
£,•5““ Tasma” has certainly the 
fcL L. 0f *-rl ltln 8 inte «sting novels: she 
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child. She has forgotten him and devoted 
her energies to helping her feckless mother. 
Her the cousin loves and, trading on his 
knowledge that she would do anything for 
her family, endeavours to persuade her to 
become his mistress. The incident of " The 
Beauty Show ” is a little far-fetched, and 
Elia certainly treads rather near the edge 
of the precipice. Fortuitous circumstances 
come to her aid, and she is saved. The 
story is well-written; and, despite a certain 
shiftlessness observable in its treatment, it 
does not overtry the patience of the reader. 
At least, we may say that it is amusing and 
full of variety. 

Mr. Bret Harte knows how to make an 
interesting tale out of the American Civil 
War, and Clarence proves that he has no' 
exhausted the material upon which he 
accustomed to draw. Clarence Brant, 
Northerner, is under the influence of 
wife, a Southerner. He suffers all 
pangs of those whose fate it is to be j 
two ways. The wife, who is no bette 
she should be, compromises her h 
by appearing in the lines of the N 
army as a spy. Clarenoe peneh 
disguise; and when he learn 
that the woman he has discovr 
wife, he has no alternative bn 
means for her escape. In dc 
convicted of being faithless 4 
allegiance. He is ultimate 
the position he has forfeite 
also a spy, and in the end 
compensation for all thr 
in a reciprocal love. T! 
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Prof. Bridge on 
, urcell’s Birthplaoe 
rations will include 
,au and Sir Godfrey 
oom in Purcell's house 
3 of MSS., &c. 
number of the North 
\ contain: “Some Pro- 
>y Dean Farrar; ‘ ‘ Birds in 
lying Machine,” by Mr. 

English Women in Political 
Lady Jeune; and “Is Sooial- 
u England P ” by Prof. Blaikie. 

iber number of the Quiver, com- 
w volume, will contain an article 
[uie of Lome on “ Befriending the 
Girl,” accompanied by a reproduc- 
an autograph note by the Princess 
The Dean of Canterbury will open a 
, f studies of Bible characters with a paper 
aeob; A. H. K. B. will contribute an 
unt of the last visit he paid to Bishop 
jrold at Faraham Castle; a new serial story 
v Alan St. Aubyn, entitled “ Andrew Clay’s 
Awakening,” will be commenced, and the 
opening chapters of another serial, entitled 
•* Dm Junior Partner at More ton’s ” ; Miss 
Sparrow will give a realistic sketch of the very 
pom in a paper headed “ A Doss-House near 
the Docks ” ; and among the other contributors 
will be Dr. Parker and the president of the 
Baptist Union. The November part will con¬ 
tain a special supplement devoted to “ Leaden 
of the Churches,” illustrated with upwards of 
Mventy portraits and sketches. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

November 28 is fixed for the election of» 
professor of poetry at Oxford, in succession to 
Sir. F. T. Pal grave, who has held that post for 
two terms of five yean. So far, Mr. W. J- 
Courthope is the only oandidato whose name 
has been mentioned. 

Ik addition to his course of lectures on “ The 
French Revolution,” Lord Acton intends to 
follow the example of his predeoessor at Cam¬ 
bridge, by holding a weekly conversation dan, 
in whioh the first subject for discussion will be 
Ths Historians of the French Revolution. 
With the beginning of term, a number of 
lectures are announced at Oxford, yn 
Wednesday of this week. Prof. Sayce—who u 
Wring shortly to spend the winter in Egypt- 
was to lecture cn “The Chaldaean Epic and 
Story of the Deluge.” On Monday next, frot. 
Legge will lecture on “Was Fu-sangm 
America, and was that Continent discovered 
by ths Chinese more than a Thousand Yew 
before Columbus ? ”; on Thursday, Prof. B. * 
Tyk* will lecture on “ The Patriarch^ and 
Vetriarchal Family Systems’ ; nm 
Saturday, Mr. C. M. Doughty will lecture on 
“ Bedoiu Life in Central Arabia, 
addition, Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Abode®- 
si delivering a course of six public lectures. 
iSd&Uege, on “ St. Paul as a Bom® 
(Stum”; and the Rev. Dr. E. Moore 
I leetaring, at the Taylorian Institution, 
lb« Purgatorio of Dante.” 

Pbof. Edward Dowden, of DaWis, g®* 
to deliver a course of six lectures during 
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!TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

, D. Le vilayat d* Angara. Q6 igiaphla, agricol- 
tc. Wlan: Poles. 8 M. 80. 
u’HTB dcs Bui or If autos. Berlin: Wumulh. 

i. 

,8. Do hi. Bemward v. HQdeahelm ala KUnstlo u. 
.-doer do denUehtn Kuost. Hildezhelm: Lax. 10 M. 
-.tts, G. Bph6m£ridas hlatorlqum, A a. (1300-189.). 
laris: Haahette. 4fr. 

ilist, Kauri oe. Bibliographic eorSanns. T. 1. Paiii: 
Ltroox. 95 fr. 

.mi, W. Das radbta Week do Jean-Piore Notblin de 
laGjnrdaino. Leipzig: Hiaaaminn. 4 8. 

Geasset. Li mldecln da l'amonr an temps da Maaivins: 

dtadeear Boiesierdaflanvagas. Paris: Masson. Sfr.5a 
Hfzor, F. Stadia UU£raires etmorales. InBMa Paris: 
Dtlagrava 3 tr. 60. 

Hibzbi., b. DerDialog. Kinliterarkiitor. Versnoh. Lripslg: 

aiisel. 18 M. 

Livrovio, Albert. La Mudque et lea Mntldeu. Paris: 
Delagrava. 6 fr. 

Lsbhiss, B Erianenmgen e. KUnstlers. Berlin: Hof- 

msnn J M. 

Mabtih, Jobs. Mu Academicians. Paris: Btllanger. 
lfr.50. 

Boox, M.8. LaVtbitdsnr TAUiance feanoo-rneu. Paris: 
Antony Sfr. 60. 

Sohoi lib. Lea Kaonomistes olassiqau et loan Advasaircs. 
Paris: Gnillanmln. 9 fr. 60. 

Stomhe, H. Marches der Sobloh v. TKznwalt Leipzig : 
Binriehs. 16 M. 

Toe lee, A. LI proverbs an rilain. Altfranzoiioha Diohtg. 
ntob den biaherbekannten Bandaohriltenhrsg. Leipzig: 
Hind. 6 M. 

ULiicn, J. Fiore dlririd. Bsggl ddla versions toseo-vanata 
saoacido la lezione del maaoaeritti di Luodra, Tloaua, 
blana, Modena, Pinnae a Venezia. Leipzig: Basg-r. 
4 M. 

Votaoe dans le Laos. T. 1. Paris: Loons. 18 fr. 
Wychobax, f. Schiller. Dem dentaohen Volte dargettellt. 
Bielefeld: Velbagen. 9 M. 80. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Goosszr,H. Stadiathsol'gloa. Paso.I. Leipzig: Hatras- 
sowltz. 9 M. 

Texts c. Untersachangen zar Geeebkhta do altehriaUi.hcn 
Lttaratur. 18. Bd. 4. Hit. Leipzig: Hlnrlche. 4 K. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Besideth. la Ooenta. Basais diplomatique*: Me Mission k 
Bees. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 60. 

BnoswALD, G. Wittenberger Oidiniertubaoh. 9. Bd. 
1680-1579. Leipzig: Wlgmnd. 18 M. 


CoguELLE, P. Histoire da Montdnfgro et de Is Bosnia, 
depoisluorigiera. Paris: Ler ux 7 fr. 60 . 

Co edi is, la Gap. Tonase et 1‘Aimde frucslu tn 1874. 
Paris: Benaain. I fr.60. 

Fischbb-Tbsusbzbld, Ph. v. Dis RQokeroberang Prei- 
bnrgs Oanh die karboierisehs Tlrlnheermee tan Boenmo 
1844. Leiozig: Stock. 6 M. 

Veaiz, A. Ostfriealsnd u. die Miederianda zar ZAt do 
" -vntsohaft Albas 1587-1878. Emden: Schvslbs. 4 M. 
■, Mila. L. Reeharehsfl tmogrspbiqnes ear Mant- 
llio an moron Ere. Fails: Goulet. 8 fr. 

. kegibmbb, P. Kail V., u. Maximilian Bgmont, Graf. 
V. BUran. Bin Bettrag zar Gesebiehte d. enbnizltald. 
Kriegw. P<etbarg-i.-B.: Mohr. 4 M. SU 
■ soke. P. IBs roausehen MoorbrQelun in Deutschland. 
Berlin: Gaeitno. 6M. 

Lisas, H. Du Krirgswesen der Altsn m. belon g . BcrQok- 
alcht. der Strategic. Breslau: Kosbno. 9 M. 

Roubset, la Oessmsndant. Hiztoirs adnlitala da la Gnciro 
fianeo-aUamanda 1870-71. T. IV. Las Armies de 
provineo. Paris: lib. lliastrde. 7 fr. 5a 
Scbetee, Ch. halation dee voyage* t la c6ts o:ddutala 
d'afriqoe d’Alrlse da Ca* da Kosto 1458-67. Paris: 
Lenox. 7 fr. 60. 

Bcixoux, Ph. P. Die Frankfoiter Landgemeindan. Frank¬ 
furt-a -M.: Viiloko. 4 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, Era 

CoBDxxor, BJ.de. Flore de Pile de la Blaaion. Puls: 
Kllnckeieek. 90 fr. 

Metis, a. B. B. brauner Ttchimpansa fan Dresdnrr 
zoologlechen Garten. Berlin : Frledl&oder. 4 M. 50. 
Paevillb, H. da. Oanseriu solentiflqaee. Andes 80-81. 
Peril: Rothsehlld. 7 it. 

Bohxeidxe, W. Die SittUcbkrit tan Llehta da Dsralnsehem 
Entwidcefamgalahn. Padoborn: Beboafaigh. IM. 80 . 
Zeuthex, H. G. Geaebidite do KathamaUk bn Altotromo. 
Mittelalto. Copenhagen: Host. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Bbozxlx, P. Die Oonunentaioren dea Its IiiU u. ihre 
Sohollen. Leipzig: Harrasaoolts. 4 K. 

Maimozidib 4 Comment it zam Tmotet * Abode Ears. Brag. 

v. J. Wiener. Berlin: Calvary. 9 M. 

RzoxEXDOsr, H. Die syntakdaoheei VobUtnlsae do Arab- 
iachen. 1. HSIfte. Laidan: BrilL 8M. 

ScnxiDT, Ch. Wortoboeh dar Straeabnrger Mandut 1. 

Lfg. Strasebarg: Heitz. 9M. 

SoauLEZBuao, A. v. dar. Uab. die Vsrsahiedeahaltan des 
Menachliohen Spnchbaoea. Leipzig: Heiiseainlli 
1 M. 90. 

Thumb. A. Hand bach do neafrieohisehen Volkaepraebe. 
Straiburg: TiQbao. 8 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LETTER OF STEPHEN GARDINER TO 
ERASMUS. 

Osford: Oct. 8,1885. 

The following letter of Stephen Gardiner, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, to Brasmtu 
has never, I believe, been printed before. The 
MS. is in the Stadtbibliothek at Breslau 
(Codex Behdigeranus, 254, No. 68). It is of 
interest for two reasons: firstly, as throwing 
fresh light on Gardiner's early life before he 
went to Cambridge; and, secondly, as con¬ 
tributing to settle the date of the first edition 
of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 

Unfortunately, the date is not complete; but 
the letter muit have been written in either 1526 
or 1527. Erasmus’ answer (£p. 896, ed. 
Leyd.), which is given below, is dated 
September 3,1526, in all the earlier editions; bnt 
Leclerc, for some reason, has altered the year 
to 1527. A slight corroboration for the change 
may be found in the fact that in 1526 we 
have only one letter written by Erasmus in 
the days September 1-3, whereas in the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1527 there are eight, the 
burden of letters by whioh he excases the brief¬ 
ness of his reply; bnt this, of course, is far 
from oonolusive. No due can be drawn from 
Gardiner’s position in Wolaey’s household, as 
it is not known when he entered the Cardinal’s 
service; he is first found there in 1526. There 
oan be no doubt that the letter is of the same 
year aa the reply, for Erasmus would certainly 
have made some apology for the delay if more 
than a year had elapsed since he had received 
the letter. 

The new facts to be drawn from this letter 
are: 

(1) That in 1510 or 1511 Gardiner was in 
the household of an Englishman (Eden) 
living at Paris, probably as a servant, certainly 
in an inferior position, and not as a fellow- 
student of Erasmus, as Brewer says {Henr 
VIII., ii. 245), arguing from Erasmus* reply. 
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Histories: Elements of Historical Geography 
and Topography- Its object is to give the 
earliest known forms of local names, and to 
traoe historically the changes in the forms of 
the names and also the changes in their 
geographical application, with ample accounts 
of “ ghost-names.” 

Messes. Richard Bentley & Son will 
publish this season the Autobiography of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry Keppel, from 
1809 to the present year, with numerous illus¬ 
trations by the late Sir Oswald Brierley, marine 
painter to the Queen, 

Mb. John Mubbay announces The Journals 
and Correspondence of Lady Eastlake, edited by 
her nephew, Mr. Charles Eastlake Smith. It 
will be in two volumes, illustrated with a por¬ 
trait and facsimiles of her drawings. 

The first volume in the new series of “ Foreign 
Statesmen,” to be published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Co., will be Richelieu, by Prof. Lodge, 
of Glasgow. 

Messes. Longmans & Co have in the press 
a volume of reprinted artides by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, to be entitled East and West, with 
illustrations by Mr. B. T. Pritchett. 

Mb. Spielmann’s History of “ Punch ” will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on 
Monday, Ootober 28. 

Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., the naval 
historian, is writing an introduction to a work 
entitled Ironclads in Action, 1855 to 1895, by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, whioh will be published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. next month, in 
two volumes, with numerous illustrations. 

Messes. Smith, Eld kb & Co. will publish 
shortly a new volume by Vernon Lee, entitled 
Renaissance Fancies and Studies, being a sequel 
to “ Euphorion.” 

Pbof. George Saintsbttby contributes an 
Introduction to the new pictorial edition of 
National Rhymes of the Nursery, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., with illustrations by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. 

“The Ballad of an Abtist’s Wife,” a 
poem of some length by Mr. John DavidsoD, 
will appear in the forthcoming number of Phil 
May's Annual, issued this year under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Grant Richards. Other literary 
contributions are by Mr. Walter Baymond, 
Miss Violet Hunt, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Bichard 
Pryoe, Mr. A. B. Walkley, and Mr. Grant 
Allen. 

Me88bs. Bliss, Sands & Fosteb announce 
for publication this month Figure and Fancy 
Bleating, by Mr. George A. Meagher, the 
champion figure skater of the world, illustrated 
with diagrams and dedicated to Lady Archibald 
Campbell, and with a preface by the Earl of 
Derby; also a novel, entitled John Ellicombe's 
Temptation, by the Hon. Mrs. Henry Ghetwynd, 
n collaboration with Mr. W. H. Wilkins. 

Mbs. L. T. Meade’s new novel, entitled 
A Princess of the Gutter, which has for its sub¬ 
ject Christian Socialists’ work in East London, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Wells, Gardner, & Darton, and simultaneously 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in America. 

Messbs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a 
few days Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, the Vic¬ 
toria Cross, its Heroes and their Valour, from 
personal accounts, official records, and regi¬ 
mental tradition, hy Mr. D. H. Parry, with 
eight illustrations by Mr. Stanley Wood. 

Messes. Eybe & Spottiswoode have in the 
press, as the fourth volume of their “ Bible 
Students’ Library,” a oritioism on Wellhausen, 


by the Bev. Dr. Baxter, a Scottish clergyman 
of Cameron, to be entitled Sanctuary and 
Sacrifice. 

Messbs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
publication next week a new work by the Hon. 

A. S. G. Canning, entitled Religious Develop¬ 
ment. 

Mb. Elliot Stock will publish next week a 
History of the Parish of Whitechurch, Oxon, by 
the Bev. John 8. Slatter, with a plan mid 
illustrations of objects of interest in the parish. 

Messbs. Digby, Long & Co. will publish 
shortly a story by the veteran aeronaut, Mr. 
Henry Coxwell, entitled A Knight of the Air, 
describing some novel uses of balloons, airships, 
and parachutes. 

Messbs. Deane, Chant, & Co. will publish 
on November 1 a Souvenir of Sir Henry Irving, 
by Mr. Walter Calvert, with over forty illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Bernard Partridge and others. 

Mb. A. J. Balfour’s The Foundations of 
Belief is now in a fifth edition, at the original 
price. 

The Corporation of Northampton has decided 
to publish its ancient records and charters in 
two royal octavo volumes. They will be edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, vioar of Holdenby, in 
conjunction with Mr. 0. A. M a rfc am, secre¬ 
tary to the Northamptonshire Archaeological 
Society; and the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
Mandell Creighton) has promised to write an 
introduction. The principal document outside 
the charters (which date from King John, and 
are exceptionally numerous and important) is 
the “ liber Custumarum,” or original vellum 
book in whioh were entered, during, the thir¬ 
teenth oentury, the customs and ordinances of 
the borough, at that time the fifth largest 
place in England. An edition of five hundred 
copies will be printed. 

The twelfth session of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society will be opened at Toynbee 
Hall on Saturday next with a conversazione, 
when a dramatic recital will be given of 
Massinger’s play, “ A New Way to pay Old 
Debts.” At the first monthly meeting, to be 
held on November 6, Mr. Arthur Dillon will 
read a paper on “ The Elizabethan Setting of 
Songs.” Subsequent papers are to be reia by 
Mr. Sidney Lee (president), Mr. Frederick 
Bogera (vice-president), Mr. James Ernest 
Baker (hon. secretary), Mr. Frank Payne, Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe, and Miss Grace Latham. 
Besides the Wednesday meetings, the society 
will also meet on Fridays to study the plays of 
Christopher Marlowe. 

The first series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Sooiety begins on Sunday 
next, in St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 
4 p.m., when Sir Frederick Pollock will lecture 
on “Tyndall as Worker and Teacher.” Lectures 
will be given subsequently by Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, the Bev. Stewart Headlam, Prince 
Kropotkin, Mr. Graham Wallas, Mr.. Wyke 
Bayliss '(president of the Boyal Society of 
British Artists), and Dr. B. D. Roberts. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

We hear that some important unpublished 
letters of Swift, belonging to the Ghetwynd 
family (Forster’s Life of Swift, preface, p. x.), 
and also the correspondence of Rossetti with 
William Allingham (with articles by Dr. G. 
Birkbeck HUl), will appear next year in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

A NEW serial story by Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
entitled “ Sentimental Tommy,” will oommenoe 
in the January number of Scribner's Magazine. 


A new Indian love-story, by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, will shortly begin to appear serially 
in the Gentlewoman. 

The November number of the Century Maga¬ 
zine will contain an article on the Armenian 
question by Mr. James Bryce. 

The November number of the Musical Times 
will contain articles by Mr. Joseph Bennett on 
“ Purcell’s Works ana Genius,” by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings on “Purcell’s Life” and the 
“ Purcell Portraits,” and by Prof. Bridge on 
“ Recent Discoveries about Purcell's Birthplace 
and Residences.” The illustrations will include 
the portraits by Closterman and Sir Godfrey 
Knefier, the interior of a room in Purcell’s house 
at Westminster, facsimiles of MSS., &c. 

The forthcoming number of the North 
American Review will contain: “ Some Pro¬ 
blems of the Age,” by Dean Farrar; “ Birds in 
Flight and the Flying Machine,” by Mr. 
Hiram Maxim ; “ English Women in Political 
Campaigns,” by Lady Jeune; and “ Is Social¬ 
ism advancing in England P ” by Prof. Blaikie. 

The November number of the Quiver, com¬ 
mencing a new volume, will contain an. article 
by the Marquis of Lome on “ Befriending the 
Friendless Girl,” accompanied by a reproduc¬ 
tion of an autograph note by the Princess 
Louise. The Dean of Canterbury will open a 
series of studies of Bible characters with a paper 
on Jacob; A. H. K. B. will contribute an 
account of the last visit he paid to. Bishop 
Thorold at Famham Castle; a new serial story 
by Alan St. Aubyn, entitled “ Andrew Clay’s 
Awakening,” will be commenced, and the 
opening ohapters of smother serial, entitled 
“The Junior Partner at Moreton’s”; Miss 
Sparrow will give a realistic sketch of the very 
poor in a paper headed “A Doss-House near 
the Docks ” ; and among the other contributors 
will be Dr. Parker and the president of the 
Baptist Union. The November part will con¬ 
tain a special supplement devoted to “Leaders 
of the Churches,” illustrated with upwards of 
seventy portraits and sketches. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

November 28 is fixed for the election of a 
professor of poetry at Oxford, in succession to 
Mr. F. T. Pal grave, who has held that post for 
two terms of five years. So far, Mr. W. J. 
Courthope is the only candidate whose name 
has been mentioned. 

In addition to his course of lectures on " The 
Frenoh Revolution,” Lord Aoton intends to 
follow the example of his predecessor at Cam¬ 
bridge, by holding a weekly conversation class, 
in whioh the first subjeot for discussion will be 
“The Historians of the French Revolution.” 

With the beginning of term, a number of 
public lectures are announced at Oxford. On 
Wednesday of this week, Prof. Sayce—who is 
leaving shortly to spend the winter in Egypt-" 
was to lecture cn “ The Chaldaean Epic ana 
Story of the Deluge.” On Monday next, Prof. 
Legge will lecture on “ Was Fu-sang in 
America, and was that Continent discovered 
by the Chinese more than a Thousand Years 
before Columbus P ”; on Thursday, Prof. B. B. 
Tylor will lecture on “ The Patriarchal and 
Matriarchal Family Systems ”; and on 
Saturday, Mr. C. M. Doughty will lecture on 
“Bedouin Life in Central Arabia.” In 
addition, Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, 
is delivering a oourse of six public lectures, at 
Mansfield College, on “ St. Paul as a Roman 
Citizen ”; and the Bev. Dr. E. Moore is 
lecturing, at the Taylorian Institution, on 
“ The PurgcUorio of Dante.” 

Pbof. Edward Dowden, of Dublin, pro¬ 
poses to deliver a course of six lectures during 
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this term at Cambridge, as Clark lecturer in 
English literature at Trinity College, upon 
"Puritanism in Bullish Literature,” dealing 
particularly with Sir Thomas Browne, the 
poetry and prose of Milton, Butler’s “Hudi- 
brsf,” and Banyan. 

Sib Frederick Pollock is lecturing at 
Oxford this term, as Corpus professor of juris¬ 
prudence, on “ The Domesday Survey.” 

Messes. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a volume of sermons by the late Canon Heurt- 
ley, for many years Margaret professor of 
divinity at Oxford. The volume has been 
edited by his colleague. Canon Ince, who also 
•applies a memorial preface. 

Pbof. Skeat writes that, in response to an 
appeal issued in February of last year, he has 
now received upwards of £1100 towards the 
establishment of a lectureship in English 
literature in Cambridge. With an additional 
£o00, he hopes that the soheme may be 
realised. 

The chair of mathematics at Durham 
University will become vacant after Christmas, 
through the resignation of the Bev. Dr. B. J. 
Pearce. 

The Clarendon Press has published this week 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
upon which the Bev. Hastings Bashdall has 
long been engaged—in fact, since he won the 
Chancellor's prize for an English essay on this 
■abject in 1883. It is dedicated to two of his 
former colleagues at Durham; and we observe 
that his recent return to New College as fellow 
end tutor—in the place of the late Alfred 
Sobinson—is recorded on the paper cover, 
though not on the title-page. The book is in 
two volumes—or rather, in three; for the 
■eoond volume is in two parts, whioh are 
•eparately bound and have .each their own 
table of contents, though continuously paged. 
No doubt this is the result of the work having 
grown under the author’s hands. Vol. i. 
deals with the three parent universities of 
Salerno, Bologna, and Paris, comparatively 
■mall space being given to the first-named 
Vol. ii. is devoted to the remaining medieval, 
universities, which number no less than seventy- 
three; and here, naturally, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge have a Part to themselves. A special 
feature of the book is the bibliography prefixed 
to each of the more important sections; and we 
may also mention the chapters on the origin of 
the Oxford schools, and on student life in the 
Middle Ages. With regard to the question of 
the number of students at Oxford, Mr. 
Bashdall comes to the moderate conclusion that 
the maximum was somewhere between 1500 
and 3000—thus agreeing with the estimate of 
the late Thorold Rogers. 


TRANSLATION. 

CATULLUS y. 

Lrvs, live, myLesbia, 

Let us our love enjoy. 

Out upon old men's frowns, 

Count them not worth a toy. 

The tun may rise again 
When once the night is past— 

When our brief light is gone, 

Death’s long, long night will last. 

Come, let us kiss a thousand kieses o’er, 
Add to their number yet a hundred more ; 
Kisses a thousand, ones and once again, 
Kisses a hundred let us add to them. 

Khali, then, our foes hate, knowing our 
kisses? 

Shall our love vanish, sated with blisses ? 

No, by the gods! we will blot out the score. 

Frank Payne. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We have received the first number of the 
American Historical Rtview (Maomillans), 
which, both in its form and in the character of 
its contents, pays a sincere compliment to 
its English prototype. As we have already 
announced, it was founded by a conference 
representing thirty universities; and it is edited 
by a board of six professors, with Prof. J. 
Franklin Jameson as managing editor. The 
opening article is on “ History and Democracy,” 
by Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Princeton; Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell, gives a very 
generous estimate of the party of the Loyalists 
in the American Bevolution ; Dr. Henry C. Lea 
prints a bull of Pope Sixtus IV., dated August 
1, 1475, appointing his legate, Niccolo Franco, 
to be the first inquisitor in Castile; Dr. Henry 
Adams, of Washington, drags the mask off a 
French adventurer, who took the name of 
Count Edward de Crillon, and posed as 
secret agent of Napoleon at Washington in 
1812; and Prof. Turner, of Wisconsin, dismisses, 
with the help of a map. Western state-making 
in the Bevolutionary era. Then follow some 
original documents: such as two letters from 
Virginia in 1736 and 1739, relating to negro 
slavery and indented servants; the intercepted 
correspondence of an English colonel during 
the Bevolutionary war; and official correspond¬ 
ence illustrating the relations of Georgia to the 
Confederacy. Beviews of books oocnpy nearly 
ninety pages. Most of these are excellent; for 
the reviewers include the names of Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, and 
Mr. Theodore Boosevelt. But we could 
mention at least one that would have been 
excluded if the editors bad enforced their own 
rule, that all contributions “ shall have distinct 
literary merit.” Finally, we have notes and 
news from all parts of the world; but no 
bibliography. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Abbla*iah, D. Le vilayet d’Angora. QHjgiaphls, agricul¬ 
ture, etc. Wien: Perles. 8 M. 80. 

Bacozschicht* its Baaier Milnztsn. Bolin: Waamulh. 
40 M. 

Bbisszl, 8 . Dor hi. Beraward v. HQdeahelm all KOnatler u. 

Fnrderer der SeuUchen Kunat. Hildaihelm: Lax. 101C. 
Oalmztts, G. EphdmdriCea blatorlquea. Sc o. (1300-189:.). 
Parle: Eaohette. ill. 

OouaaxT, Maurice. Bibliographic eordenne. T. 9. Faiii 
Leroux. 95 ft. 

Faaxix, W. Daa radlrte Werk dee Jean-Pierce Norblin da 
la Qjutdaiue. Leipzig: Hlaraemaan. t M. 

Guars rt, La mddecln da l’amour an tempa da Madvrax: 

etude ear Bolssier da Sanvagea. Parle: Meaeon. a fr. to. 
H£xos,F. Stadialltidrairaa etmonlea. lreSdrie. Parle: 
DeUgnye. 8 fr. 60. 

Hibzbl, It. Der Dialog. Etnllterarbiator. Yeranob. Leipzig 
Rlrxel. 181C. 

Livioxao, Albert. La Mnaiqne at lea Mmioiens, Faria: 

Dela grave. 5 fr. 

Lxbxux, R. Erinnerongen a. KiluaUen. Bolin: Hof- 
mwnn 7 M. 

Martii, Julra. Noa Academician!. Patla: BtHanger. 
1 fr. 50. 

Boux, K. 8. La Vdrftd anr 1*Alliance franco-rune. Faria: 
Antony Sfr. 60. 

8 choi Lai. Las Eoonomistea olaeaiquae at lama Advtnairta. 

Pols: GnUlsmaln. 9 fr. 60. 

Stchhb. H. Maroban do Eoblub v. T flier wait. Leipzig: 
fiiorlchs. 16 M. 

Toblzr. A. LI proverbs an vilaio. AUfranaoiiohe Diohtg. 
mchdenblaherbekaautenBaudachriltenbreg. Leipzig: 
HiraeL 6 M. 

I Ulbich, J. Flora dl vtrtft. Baggt della veraione toaoo-vanata 
aecondo la leaione del manoacrittl di Lmdra, Vicenaa, 
blena, Modena, Firenze e Venezia. Leipzig: Reng r. 

4 M. 

VoTAoa dass le Laoe. T. 1. Paris: Lenox. 16 fr. 
Wvohobak, J. Behiller. Dem deutaeben Volks dareesteUt. 
Bielefeld; Yelhagen. 9 H. 60. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Gocaaxx, H. Stadia tbeol-gioa. Faso. I. 
suwltz. 9 U. 

Txxtb b. Uatervuchungen zur Geaehlehte der sltehristUihen 
Ltteratm. 18. Bd. A Hit. Leipzig: Hlnrtehz. 4 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Bmidxtti. la Comte. Ernie diplomatique!: Ma Mission & 
1ms. Parle: Plan. 7 it. 60. 

Bbohwald, G. Wlttsnbarger Oidintertenbucb. S. Bd. 
1690-1679. Leipzig: Wigand. 18M. 


Leipzig: Harras- 


CoqoaLLa, P. Hietoire dn Mdntdndgro at da la Beanie, 
dapois las origisea. Pails: Ler nx 7 fr. 60. 

Cosdikb, la Gap. Tarawa et l'armde f raze lisa an 1671. 
Paris: Banooin. 1 fr. 60. 

FtaoHBa-TxiBunts. Fh. v. Die Efteksrobenmg Fret- 
bwgs dnreh die nrbalarlseha Beichaazxoee lm Sommer 
1641. Letaslg: Btoek. 6 M. 

Feaiz, A. Oatfriaaland n. die Niederlande zur ZM dm 
Regentachaft Aibas 1667-1876. Emden: Sehwalba. 4 M. 

Gbibabd, Mila. L. Raeheaehea tapographiqaes anr Mont. 
paUlm an mores Ego. Paaia: Goulet. 8 fr. 

KAxasramssB, P. Karl V., n. ifcmont, Graf, 

v. BOren. Ein Battrag zur Gaaebiehte d. —>n»»iwi/i 
Hiiegaa. Fietburg-i.-B.: Mohr. 4 M. 80. 

Kxoxa. F. Die ronuaeban Moecbrtloken in Daotaehlaad. 
Bedin: Gwrtcet 6 M. 

Liaas, H. Daa Kriegswesen der Alton m. basand. BerOek- 
sicht. dm 8trmtegie- Breslau: Kdabnm. 9 M. 

RocaezT, le Commandant. Hietoire edndrale da la Guerra 
franeo-alleanaada 1870-71. T. IV. Lea Armies da 
pro vie oe Paris: Lib. liinatrda. 7 fr. 60. 

ScHarxR, Ch. BaUtba dea voyages t la cota o:ddantala 
d’afriqna d'Alvlsa de Os' da Moato 1466-67. Parti: 
Leroux. 7 fr. 60. 

Bcholtx. Pb. F. Die Frankfmter Landgemeinden. Frtuk- 
fmt-a -M.: Yoiekm. 4 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, Era 

Cordxhoy, E J. da. Flore da l'Ha da la Station. Patla: 
KUncksleek. 90 fr. 

MaTax. A. B. B. brzuner Trehimpanaa im Draadaer 
xoologtechen Garten. Berlin : Fried! Eudm. 4 M. 60. 

Pasvillx, H. da. Oanaeries sdeotiflques. Anodes 80-6L 
Peril: RotAaohild. 7fr. 

Sohzzidsr. W. Die BttUiebkeit im IiebU der Darslnsehan 
Entvrickelungelehre. Padmbotn: Seboatagh. 8 M. 60. 

Zsutkxz, H. G. Geaehiehte dm M ath e ma Mk im Altertrum a. 
Mittelaltm. Copenhagen: Host. 6 H. 

PHILOLOGY. BTC. 

Bbozxlb, P. Die Oommentatoren dm I bn hHJc u. ihre 
BeboUen. Leipzig: Harrasaovita. 4 M. 

Maixoxidbs' Comment «* zum Traetat ‘Aboda ears. Hrm, 
v. J. Wiener. Berlin: Calvary. 9M. 

RiOKBXDOxr, H. Die ayntakdsehen VerbEUsiaae dm Arab- 
iaehen. 1. Halfte. Leiden: BrilL 8M. 

Echhidt, Ch. Worteebueh dm Stauabnrgm Mondart. 9. 
Lfg. Straaabaig: Heita. 9 M. 

Echblbbbbbo, A. v. dm. Ueb. die Vanahiadanhaitan dm 
Mesaebiiehan Spnobbanea. Laipetg: Hairaaaowttz. 

1 Me 90. 

Thi!«b. A. Handbneh dm neaglieohiaehen Volkaeprache. 
Stra-aburg: TiUboer. 6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

A LETTER OF STEPHEN GARDINER TO 
ERASMUS. 

Oxford: Oet. 6,1896. 

The following letter of Stephen Gardiner, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, to Erasmus 
has never, I believe, been printed before. The 
MS. is in the Stadtbibliothek at Breslau 
(Codex Rehdigeramu, 254, No. 68). It is of 
interest for two reasons: firstly, as throwing 
fresh light on Gardiner’s early life before he 
went to Cambridge; and, secondly, as con¬ 
tributing to settle the date of the first edition 
of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 

Unfortunately, the date is not complete; but 
the letter must have been written in either 1526 
or 1527. Erasmus’ answer (Ep. 896, ed. 
Leyd.), which is given below, is dated 
September 3,1526, in all the earlier editions; but 
Leclero, for some reason, has altered tbe year 
to 1527. A slight corroboration for the change 
may be found in the fact that in 1526 we 
have only one letter written by Erasmus in 
tbe days September 1-3, whereas in the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1527 there are eight, the 
burden of letters by whioh he excuses the brief¬ 
ness of bis reply; bat this, of oourse, is far 
from conclusive. No due can be drawn from 
Gardiner’s position in Wolsey’s household, as 
it is not known when he entered the Cardinal’s 
service; he is first found there in 1526. There 
can be no doubt that the letter is of the same 
year as the reply, for Erasmus would certainly 
have made some apology for the delay if more 
than a year had elapsed since he had reoeived 
the letter. 

The new facts to bo drawn from this letter 
are: 

(1) That in 1510 or 1511 Gardiner was in 
the household of an Englishman (Eden) 
living at Paris, probably as a servant, certainly 
in an inferior position, and not as a fellow- 
student of Erasmus, as Brewer says (Henry 
VIII., ii. 245), arguing from Erasmus’ reply. 
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(2) That, if Gardiner’s memory is to be 
trusted, the Praise of Folly was first published 
in 1510 or 1511, and not circa 1509, as the 
Ghent Bibliography has it. 

F. S. Allen. 

“ OASDINIKUB BUSKO. 

“ Quantumcunque reclamet infan tia mea, ne ad 
Eraamum Ecribam iu omni eruditlonis genere 
prinoipem virum, illud tameu a me impetrare non 
potuit ut aileam omnino, tam potens alkqui ipsa 
viribtuque tam valida ut modum pro impeno posset 
adhibeie. Nam see tinit interdum quid seutlo 
exprimere et tameu surdis nunc canto affectibus 
meis, ne ttbt re prodant quoquomodo tam commoda 
presertim occasions obiata turn scribendi turn 
scripta per tabellarlum mittendi ad te, vet 
soribentibus oertaiim ex Anglia reliquis tolm 
taceret Stephanus file, qui qiiotiesde Eraamo eermo 
incidit, se file coquum aliquando fuisse gloiioee 
satis jactitare solet, hoc modo ecilicet erudition's 
sue ildem audientibus facturus, non aliter profccto 
quam qui sanctos eo nomine se volant baberi quod 
ranctam temel terram pedibus calcar ant. 
ficribendum certe fait, ne vel circa te ingratus 
amicis tuis videar, qui non illi grattas babeam, in 
cuius iciiptis al'quamdiu versatus uonnihil inde 
frugis collegerim, vel aliis menlitus dum me tibi 
tam notum ubfque predicarem ollm fuisre ot 
familiarem. Ceterum ei fas tit memoriam ietam 
tuam optimis quibusque rebus diligent i«ime 
adtervandis a te destinatam ob rem quondam 
nugatoriam ad preterita revocare, anne recoiduis 
sexdecem abbinc annos cum apud Ede num queudam 
Anglum in vico Sancti Joann Is LuteUie tom 
divertentem horpes esses, quo tempore ptimum 
Horiam edidisti, ni fallor, tuam et lam magnam 
librorum vim titi comparesti turn grecorum turn 
latinorum, fuisae id temporis cum Edmo filo 
puefium quondam cut ootidie lubebas, ut laotucas 
pararet tibi oum butiro et ompbaclo ooctis atque 
ilium tibicibum ab eodemtam elegante r inttructum 
diceres ut nunquam alias. Ipaua ego i um 
Stephanos Gardinerus tui amantistimns ac tecum 
abtente abieas buouique bena fide veisitus, 
sed aulicls iam tandem negotiis a te tic distract us, 
ut te amare quod facio deinceps liceat, frui 
vero dnlcistima ilia scriptorum tuorum 
conauetndine vereor ut liceat alfquando. O me 
certe intelioem, cut illam conditlonem amplecti 
non contigit quam tu per Gerardum bibliopolam 
Cantabrigemem mibi obtulisti, >i tamen is mibi 
non est mentitus, nimitum ut tibi inservirem; 
turn quidem pro mntis fills Uteris tuis, qu >t 
utcutque degustavi, vivi tui pectoris energisn 
preceptorem habitants. Sed stultus qui quetor 
que mutaii non pouunt, et plura verba facturo 
manum iam injicit ip l a quam dixi iofantia ncc 
sinlt hoc tempore esse loquaciorem. Itaque va’e, 
doctissime Erasme, et Stephanum ut i lim palato 
tuo in parandis certe lactucis non ineptissimum 
coquum sio nunc, si qua te possit fortune iuvare, 
amicum non infldelem tibi futurum veils exUtt- 
mare. Iterum vale. 

“ Ex edibus Beverendissimi Cardina'is, ultimo 
Februarii. 

“ Tibi dedilissimus, 

“ Stsphasvs Gardinebus.” 

"Erasmus Bot. Stepbano Gardinario 8.D. 

11 Gratistimum fuit, mi charissime Stepbane, 
mibi per libras refricari tui memoriam. Non 
epus erat tot indiciis, haerebat animo ilia imago 
quam Lutetiae videram, adeo ut ntrno pene 
coloribus possim exprimere: agnosconunc eandem 
ingenii dexteritatem et in Uteris et in gravioiibus 
negotiis obeundis, quam Lutetiae praestabas in 
oeconomicis. Nec tuae literae minus recrearunt 
meum anlmum a be te scriptae, quam turn lactucae 
delectabant palatum meum arte tua die rctae. 
Gaudeo nobis patronum esse communem, et hoc 
magis tibi pariter ac mibi gratulor, qued intelligo 
cum primi8 te apud ilium este gratioium. Nunc 
erant onerandl literis qui peterent Saxoniam, 
Poloutam, Uungariam, Italiam, Bispan lam, 
Brabantiam, et Angliam, quare panels tecum 
agere oportuit. Quoniam autem vix panels licebat 
scribere, onerabo te negotio salutandi omses, 
Franciacum medicum, Tonetium, Burbancum, 
Fetrum ab arenis, cum caeteris qui nobis bene 
volunt. Bene vale, et auapicio tui nominis ad 
aeterni praemil coronam emerendam enitere. 

Basfiea, 3 Septembris, 1527." 


siiakspekb's ancestby. 

Ughtvood’a Oottsga, Baceh Lamas, Birmingham: 

Get. U, 1896. 

The letter of Mr. H. P. Stokes in the 
Academy of to-day does not give much help 
in this matter. Mr. Stokes writes: “ Bichard 
of Wroxall, from his sou’s will, was older 
than his namesake of Snitterfleld; and in 26 
Henry VIII., when the one was living in 
Wroxall, the other was resident at Snitterfleld ” 
(Halliwell’s Outlines, edition 7, ii. 207); and he 
adds, "The name of the wife of the latter was 
Margaret." He cites, also, in proof thereof 
Joseph Hunter’s New Illustrations of Shakspere 
(1845), i. 10. 1 have referred to both author¬ 
ities, and oertainly they do not support any 
of Mr. Stokes's assertions; indeed, they prove 
them to be erroneous. It is tolerably clear, 
from the name of the wife of Biobard being 
given as Margaret, and from the reference to 
" their son’s will,” that Mr. Stokes has con¬ 
founded Bichard, father of Thomas Shakspere 
of Aloester, with Biehard of Wroxall. 
Now Aloester is a considerable distance 
from Wroxall, though nearer to Strat¬ 
ford ; but, independently of this, there is not a 
shadow of proof respecting the residence of this 
Bichard Shakspere, and it is a mere assumption 
that it is Wroxall. Mr. Stokes is uncon¬ 
sciously proving my position by getting this 
Biohard out of the way—if, indeed, he was a 
difficulty. Again, how does Mr. Stokes prove 
that Bichard Shakspere was resident at Snitter- 
field in 26 Henry VIII. ? From the entries in 
the Coart Bolls of the Blessed Mary the Virgin 
of Warwick (20 to 22 Henry VIII.), it is toler¬ 
ably dear that, though holding lands there, he 
did not live there. He was always an absentee; 
and I have found no actual proof of his 
residence there until the lease made by Bobert 
Arden in 1550—though probably he removed 
there a little earlier—and the administration to 
his goods in 1560. The proof that in 1535 he 
was guilty of trespass by putting his cattle into 
the oornmon pasture, which, I presume, was in 
Snitterfleld (though Mr. Hunter does not state 
as much) is no proof of residence, but only that 
as a tenant he exercised common rights, to 
which either he was not entitled, or perhaps 
not at the period when he used them. 

I think I have seen, somewhere, a recent 
pedigree deducing the desoent of the poet from 
a Thomas—perhaps this is Thomas of Alcester; 
the abstract of the will given by Halliwell 
(or Hunter) does not in any way confirm it. 

I am obliged to Mr. Stokes for calling my 
attention to these writers (whose works I had 
not consulted). I found several small facts 
which tend to confirm my theory that the poet’s 
family derive from Wroxall. I see that a John 
Shakspere held a tenement at Wroxall, which 
had been demised to Alice Taylor, spinster, of 
Hanwell. These Taylors seem to be identical 
with the family of A’Wood, Atwood, and 
possibly Wood ham. Some of them resided at 
Hawsley, or Hasely (probably tenants of the 
Throckmortons); and Thomas A’ Wood of that 
place married the daughter of Thomas Griffin, 
of Fenny Compton, thus giving a connexion 
between Wroxall and Snitterfleld whioh, when 
so little is known, is of some value. 

This Biobard Shakspere who is said to be of 
Wroxall (why ?) held land at Hasely in 1536 
whioh had been demised to him, in conjunction 
with Bichard Woodham; and in 1545 John 
Shakspere is described as "late tenant ” of the 
same land—a late tenant is not necessarily a 
deceased person; if he had removed to Snitter- 
fleld he would be described as a late tenant, 
and both Biohard and John may have been 
living after this date, or again they may be 
different persons. 

I do not presume to state dogmatically that 
the exaot relationship of Alya Griffin to the 
poet was that of grandmother—it is possible 
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that she may have been a degree higher (ot 
even two degrees) in the pedigree—but the 
dates seem to indicate it. She was, of course, 
in the same degree with Thomas, her brother, 
whose will is dated 1535, and he had children 
not of full age; presumably, therefore, he was 
not an old man. Her other brother, Francis, 
of Braybrook, apparently had no children, and 
he died ten years later. Shakspere’s father 
married about ten years later still, so that he 
wonld be contemporary with the children of 
Thomas Griffin, and therefore probably Biehard 
and Alice of 18 Henry VIII. were the poet’s 
grandparents; at all events, her age wonld 
agree with that of his brethren. The difficnlty 
is that at Wroxall and Bowenton there were 
several families of Shakspere at this period, 
and Biohard of Snitterfleld may be any one of 
them, or descended-from anyone of them. All 
I pretend to show—and that, I think, I do— 
is that the history of the Griffin family proves 
that their blood ran in the veins of the poet, 
and that from them he inherited some of his 
nobler qualities. 

John Pym Ybathan. 

P.S.—In considering the probabilities of the 
changes of residence of the Wroxall family, it 
must not be forgotten that they would probably 
be Ejected with the Religious at the time of 
the Beformation, whioh was the very period of 
their settlement iu Snitterfleld. 


KINO AKTHIJH IN HILDAS. 

Tottenham: OA. IS, 1696. 

The lengthy preparation whioh Mr. £. W. B. 
Nicholson has made in the Academy of 
October 12, in order to show that my “argu¬ 
ments [respecting the date of the De Excidio] 
will not bear comparison with the passages 
from whioh they are drawn” moves along 
three lines — emendation, linguistics, and 
chronology. 

Five emendations are suggested by Mr. 
Nicholson in the two lines and one half which 
he subjeots to a preliminary examination. The 
first, cams tor lanio, is asserted to be necessary, 
because a copyist misread the original c as l 
and then, to get sense, made s into o. I am of 
opinion that if Gildaa had written canis the 
ending alone would have preserved the word in 
the text, even if the first letter had not been 
written in any copy until the Cottonian; for 
the copyist could not fail to notice that the 
following word was an adjective in the vocative 
case, and he must have known that the only 
Latin substantives whioh have vocatives in 
■Tar,is, preceded by one letter, aro canis and 
panis. The emendator continues : “ . . . ■ 
that Cuneglasos means 1 grey dog ’ is what, 
but for that curious lanio, would nave struck 
every Keltio scholar.” I am constrained 
to leave it to Keltic scholars to declare 
what it is that strikes them most in this 
passage, and I pass on to the equations— 
Cuneglase = canis /aloe — “ grey dog.” Now 
fulvus is an epithet whioh is used to quality 
the Latin word for “honey.” H-nceas Cune¬ 
glase = canis falve = “ grey dog,” therehre 
fulvus means “grey,” and we must, conse¬ 
quently, place upon the list of luxuries which 
were peculiar to the Bom&ns a sort of honey 
that, like the “ eyen ” of Chauoer’s Piioresse, 
was as “ grey as glas.” 

I tbiuk that Mr. Nicholson’s emendation 
may be rejected for these two reasons, and I 
suggeat that “glas” is lanio, and that 
“ cune ” is fulvus— i.e., “ honey-coloured.” 

I do not find the emendation “ mulorum 
sessor,” in place of multorum cesor or lessor, at 
all necessary, and I suggest “ multorum oessor,” 
whioh, whether it stood originally as I 
have written it, or whether it bore a mark over 
-or for cessator, can have had but one meaning, 
namely, ‘ 1 hinderer of many ”—hindered, that 
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if, bom a return to the Wav through the bad 
example of Cuneglase’s evil life. 

ia to the Bears about which Mr. Nicholson 
develops sol curious a train of reasoning, 
and which he says were common upon the 
Fictiali frontier, those Bears are visible there 
at the present day. Not that it is necessary 
in order to see them to pass so far into “ Y 
Qogledd any plaoe on this side of a certain 
parallel of north latitude—the banks of Isis, 
for instance—will serve, Jove volente, as a stand¬ 
point from which to view them. The Bears’ 
names are Helike and Arktos, and between 
them i> Drakdn, “ geminas qui geparat Arotos ” 
(Ovid, Met ii. 45). Helikd is also called 
Plauatrum, and Ursa Major, and The Cow with 
the Crumpled Horn, and Arthur's Wain; 
Arktor, or Ursa Minor, is also called Kunosoura. 
Oildss commenced by calling Constantine 
“ leaenae oatulus ”; he then addressed Aure 
tins* Caninus as “oatulus Leoninus”; after 
that, having dubbed Vortipor “pardus,” he 
passed northward again to hold converse, after 
alike fashion, with Cuneglas. It appears to 
me to be very likely that Ursus, Y Qogledd, 
and Kunosoura presented themselves together 
to Qildaa’s mind. When he mentioned Maelgwn 
of Gwynnedd he chose a by-name for him, too, 
from the constellations of the North, and 
addressed him as “ inaularts Draoo.” This, the 
Jaoobean translator of the Epistle, “in the 
larse utterance of those early days,’’ chose to 
lender: “ O thou dragon of the island,’’ thus 
giving a start to the “dragon of the great 
pendragonship,’’ the force of whioh is not yet 
exhausted. The Seven Kings still shine in Y 
Qogledd, their rule “ versus Hibemioum mare 
vergens ” (Geoffrey, Hist. Brit. viii. 4), just 
u they did when Aurelius the Ambrosial, as 
Ur. Nicholson, if oonsistent, would render it, 
lay dead at Winchester. These Seven Kings 
are the Septem Teriones (the seven ploughing 
oxen) of Latin story, and their driver Booths, 
who is also called Arktouros, has from early 
times been retarded in getting his Wain along 
by their slowness. This slow motion of the 
polar constellations is well expressed by the 
Welsh gogledd ; and Qildas played upon it 
when he called Cuneglas “multorum oessor” 
or “ oessator.” Why Qildas should have called 
Coueglas “ auriga currus Ursi,” and have 
identified him thereby with Booths, or Ark- 
tonros, who is the driver of Arthur’s Wain 
(Arcturi Plauatrum ?), whioh is “ reoeptaculum 
Uni (majoris),” I cannot tell. If I might, I 
would guess Oust “Booths” was suggested to 
Qildas by the name Powys ; but then, I do not 
know if Cuneglas ruled any part of that 
distiict, nor yet where his portion of North 
Wales actually lay. 

Arthur has been equated by some writer, whose 
*<ak I cannot recall, with Aroturus—no 
doubt, during the period of the ascendancy of 
the Solar-myth and upon the strength of 
the reason that the Wain of Aroturus is 
called Arthur’s. The whole of these passages 
require) elucidation at the hands of a Welsh 
•choltr who will tell us what his countrymen 


In this long interval Colgan, Ussher, MabiUon, 
the Bollandista, and many other scholars have 
examined the general questions relating to the 
sequence of events in the fyitannias during the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and especially the 
particular question of the date of the battle of 
Mons Badonicus. Their considerations respect¬ 
ing the date of this event are voluminous, and 
their several conclusions have each, at different 
times and in different countries, been strongly 
supported: to ignore these considerations and 
conclusions would, I think, be very unwise. 
The dates at which the battle has been fixed 
are 471, 487, 492, 493, 516, and 520. These 
dates are not the results of hasty con¬ 
jecture; they are the fruit of close investi¬ 
gation, conducted in many instances by 
scholars whose lives were passed in historical 
research. For each of these fixations a great 
deal has been said by those who support them, 
and, moreover, all extant data are clustered in 
less or greater degrees of harmony around 
one or other of them. Mr. Nicholson is in 
doubt whether Arthur was dead or alive in the 
forty-fourth year after Mons Badonious; 
Camlan was fought twenty-two years after 
Badon. Polydore Vergil, in his Histories 
Angliae, dated Badon in the forty-fourth year 
after the coming of the Saxons; so, too, did M. 
de la Borderie in the Revue Celtique (vi. pp. 
1-13). Is Mr. Nicholson sure that this treat¬ 
ment of the battle as the posterior term of the 
interval, instead of as the prior term, is incor¬ 
rect P The date of Badon, which is the key to 
the ohronology of all the events of a period of 
which we have no history, is not to be recovered 
by emending a passage in a book whioh St. 
Hildas never saw, in one footnote, and by 
slurring over the difficulty in another. 

A. Anscombe. 


Histories Oeneral de Vizcaya, p. 95 (Barce¬ 
lona, 1884), makes this Juan (Lord) Zuria a 
son of Lope Ortiz and of Maria, Infanta de 
Escocia. Some (Ford, among others, if I 
remember rightly) derive from him the 
fairness of the Basques. One of the many forms 
of this legend has been curiously versified— 
Elva, a Story of the Dark Age* —by the Viscount 
de Figaniire, with notes; see especially note on 
p. 188 (Triibner, 1878). 

Will Prof. Bh^s kindly sift out for us the 
few grains of wheat which may be left in this 
mass of chaff P 

Wentworth Webster. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OP KARL MARX. 

May we appeal through the Academy to all 
those who may have any correspondence of 
Karl Marx, or any papers of his, to be good 
enough to forward them to one of us ? We are 
anxious to get as complete a collection of -our 
father’s letters as possible, with a view to their 
publication. Any letters or documents that 
may be sent us will be, of oourse, taken the 
utmost care of, and, if the senders wish 
it, returned as soon as they have been 
copied. We should oarry out any instructions 
that the possessors and senders of the letters 
might give as to the omission of any passages 
they might desire not to be published. 

Laura Lafaroue, 

Le Perreux, Seiue, France. 
Eleanor Marx Avelino, 

Green Street Green, Orpington, Kent. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


10 , 4 p.m. Suadzv Lzoture: “Tyndall aa 
dieatte,” by Sir Frederick Pollock. 


IRELAND AND THE BASQUES. 

Ban : Out. 8,1896. 

The highly interesting letter of the Principal 
of Jesus College on the Cassiterides induces me 
to ask him to solve for us another problem of 
a similar nature. What are the historical or 
ethnological facts whioh underlie the chapters 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth ( Histories* Reg. Brit. 
iii. § 12), entitled “Hibernia Basclensibus 
inoolenda datur,” and in Giraldus Cambrensis 
(Topographia Hiberniae, cap. viii.), “De Gur- 
guntio Brytonum Bege, qui Basclenses in 
Hiberniam transmisit et eandem ipsis habit- 
andum concessit ” P Who are Partholoim, and 
Gurguint, “ nobilis file Belini filius, et Brenni 
famosissimi nepos, rediens a Daoia ” ? I have 
ascertained that the best MSS. in the British 
Museum and in the Biblotht-que Nationals read 
Basclenses, not Barclenses. Basooli and Basoli 
are usual terms for Basques in the twelfth and 
thirteenth oenturies. A Spanish counterpart 
of the story seems to be given by Mendez 
Silva: Poblacion general de Espaita, fol. 236 
(Madrid, 1642). Speaking of the Basques, he 
says, 


SUNDAY, Oct. 

Wacker and 

| Mokday, Oct. 11, 8 pirn.' Hotel Academy: “Methods 
of Palatisg," by Prof. A. H. Chureh. 

Thdzsday. Oct. M, 8 p.m. Roy si Academy: “Coneerratlon 
of Plotaree,” by Prof. A.;H. Chureh 
Fbidav, Oct. 16, 6 pjn. Physical: ‘-The Radial Oursoe.” 
by Mr- F. W. Lanshester; “The Drrelopmra: of Arbi¬ 
trary Functions," by Messrs. J. Parry and H. F. Hunt. 
Batitsday, Oot. 18, 8 p.m. Elizabethan: Annual General 
Meeting and Conversazione. 


really have to say about the oiroum-polar “ Q tte P° r 108 ® aos dudentos y cincuenta, 
tovtns without mingling LemprWre with the ie hthumana Bedempdon, junto con los 

untutored views of shepherds. I 8Uoro *> 0 Siliree, Montafteses, surcaban la mar en 

With respect to Mr. Nioholson’s ohronology, 

I infer from the remarks at the commencement 

d his letter—to the effect that he lately read in Unfortunately, Mendez Silva, contrary to his 
Celtic Britain, and that after reading he turned custom, does not give his authorities for this 
to Ifommsen’s edition of Hildas to see what the chapter, but in other chapters on Basque towns 
V8S. said—that his interest in the question of he refers to Andres de Pooa: De la antigua 
Gfldss has been aroused quite recently. Now, lengua, Poblaciones y comarcas de leu Espaiias 
Polydore Vergil came to England in order (Bilbao, 1587)—a very rare book, whioh I have 
to gather material for the first critioal history 
°f this country, 370 yean have passed away. 


never seen. 


*My. N i cholson renders this “Aurelius the 
Boggizh, the lion’s whelp ” ; Oynin Gwledlg the 
Leorith whelp, is a preferable rendering. 


As a parallel to this legend of the Basque 
peopling of Ireland, we have From, brother to 
the king of England, or Zuria (the white or 
fair), an Infante of Scotland, or a Norwegian, 
as the first elected Lord of Biscay. Iturriza, 


SCIENCE. 

Der Antichrist. Yon Wilhelm Bousset. 

(Gottingen.) 

This ie a scholarly book, and one of great 
use and interest for the student of early 
Christian beliefs. Pages 1-75 area review 
of the sources of our knowledge of the 
belief in the Antichrist; pp. 76-180 are a 
detailed exposition of the belief, compiled 
step by step from these sources. Useful 
indices dose the book, of whioh the gist is 
as follows: certain passages in the New 
Testament (Matt, xxiv., Mark xiii., 2 These, 
ii., Apocal. xi.) are so many fragments of a 
pre-Christian and mainly Jewish myth or 
saga. This saga was taught orally, and 
was, on principle, not committed to writing. 
And this is one reason why the written 
records of it are so scarce in the first century, 
becoming more and more numerous in 
writers of the second, third, fourth, and 
succeeding centuries. 

Can this saga be recovered in its early 
form, as Jesus, Paul, and John inherited it ? 
Bousset argues—and I think proves his point 
that in the writings of Oommodian, Lactan- 
tius, Viotorinus, Hippolytus, and Irenaeus, 
we have early Christian sources independent 
of the New Testament. In Ephrem and 
pseudo-Ephrem, in Methodius and other 
Fathers, we have further sources—later 
indeed, but still going back to the original 
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tradition which lies behind the New Testa¬ 
ment. Nor are we dependent on Christian 
writers alone; for 4 Esra, the Testament 
of Dan, Sibyll. iii. 46-91, the Baruch- 
book, probably also parts of the Talmud, 
constitute Jewish sources to aid us in our 
reconstruction. 

All these, as well as many medieval 
sources, are handled by Bousset with great 
skill and care. He shows how the older saga 
is already adapted to current events by the 
author of the Apocalypse, in the interpreta¬ 
tion of which book two elements must there¬ 
fore be carefully distinguished—namely, 
the traditional saga element, resting ulti¬ 
mately, as Fiinkel (Schopfung and Chaos) 
shows, on a Babylonian dragon-myth, and 
the properly historical allusions to contem¬ 
porary events, especially to Nero. Bousset’s 
entire book is, indeed, preliminary to the 
solution of this problem ; for we must needs 
have recovered the saga as John inherited 
it before we can separate the two elements. 
Just as the author of the Apocalypse 
adjusted the saga to current eventB, so 
Bousset shows that later generations of 
Christians sought in its grandiose visions 
a key to the turmoil of events, past and 
present. 

Thus it is no dry bones that Bousset 
presents to us, but the original tra¬ 
dition from which probably Jesus himself, 
and certainly Paul and the Evangelists, 
derived their doctrine of the last things, 
their eschatology. Like the teaching of 
the Second Coming, that of the Anti¬ 
christ has been tacitly dropt by the educated 
orthodox of to-day. But for the early saints 
no two beliefs were so important as these, 
nor so closely bound up together. The 
Church has drifted whole seas asunder from 
its primitive moorings, yet divines of all 
shades assert that theirs is the faith which 
Jesus and his Apostles delivered to 
posterity. The mass of Christians, even 
late on into the Middle Ages, knew and 
cared more about the Antichrist than they 
did about the right understanding of the 
Trinity; for, as Bousset says (p. 2), 

“hi naiver unmittelbarer Weise spiegdn rich in 
dieser Litteratur die Stimmungen, die Leiden 
nnd Hoffnungen der breiten Masse des Yolkes 
in den Zeiten grosser politisoher Erregung und 
Umwiilzung ab. 

Bousset does not claim to have exhausted 
the sources, and remarks that 

“ die syrisohen, koptischen, slavischen Hand- 
sohriften warden nooh eine reiohe Ausbeute 
liefem. _ Da die Ueberlieferung der Sage vom 
Antiobrist ausserordentlich stabil ist, so werden 
die noch fehlenden Auslaufer der Ueberlieferung 
an dem Oesammtbilde sehr wenig andem.” 

In conclusion, I venture to subjoin* a 
translation of an Armenian form of the 
saga from a Life of St. Nerses, published 
in 1853 at San Lazaro, Venice (as vol. vi. 
of the Sopherk series), from four MSS. of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This 
Life was compiled soon after the Frankish 
conquest of Jerusalem, but for the most 
part from materials as old as the fifth 
century. These predictions about the 
Antichrist are in it put into the mouth 

* We are compelled to reserve this translation 
until next week.—E d. Acadbmy. 


of the dying saint. For the temple at 
Jerusalem the compiler substitutes the 
Christian Church and introduces some other 
Christian touches; but on the whole, he 
presents us with a fairly primitive and com¬ 
plete form of the legend, so confirming what 
Bousset says as to the stability of the myth 
in its main outlines, no matter how fluc¬ 
tuating the events which men sought to 
explain by means of it. 

Feed. 0. Conybeabe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BASQUE JOTTINGS. 

Toloaa, Spain: Oot. 11,1896. 

In a letter published in the Academy of 
April 13, 1895, I suggested that Meagher 
might have written the articles on Iztueta, 
which appeared in the Foreign Review and 
Continental Miscellany (London, 1828). But 
the first book of this author was published in 
1824; and a note on p. 201 of the reprint of it, 
published here on the first day of the present 
month—“ Account or History of the Memorable 
Dances of Guipuzooa ” (Tolosa: At the Press 
of E. Lopez, 1895)—declares that “Meager” 
died in 1772. My suggestion, therefore, was 
absurd. It is to be regretted that the works 
of Iztueta have not been translated. 

In a letter published in the Academy of 
May 25, 1895,1 said that d’Urte’s use of neurri 
in the sense of “nourish” was a complete 
solecism in Basque literature. That was another 
error, bom of ignorance. Haraneder—who, 
like d’Urte, belonged to St. Jean de Luz—in 
his translation of Seupoli’s Spiritual Combat 
(1750), has on p. 279 ez-bai-na'iz-neurritu-co 
cutaz baicen !■—meaning “ that I shall not be 
nourished except on you P ” ; and on p. 286' the 
substantive neurrimendutzat — “for nourish¬ 
ment.” 

Last spring, a copy of Le^arraga’s New 
Testament, hitherto unknown to the biblio¬ 
grapher, was discovered in a house near St. 
Jean Pied de Port. It now belongs to the 
Benedictine monks of Notre Dame de Belloo- 
sur-Larran, near Urte. It bears in the begin¬ 
ning a Basque version of the following legend 
in illuminated letters: “The Lady Baroness 
von Adelsward has adorned me in 1895.” 

E. S. Dudgsun. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Glermont-Ganneau announced 
the discovery in Syria of a Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tion in five or six lines, which makes mention of 
a king of Assyria, and apparently dates from 
the sixth century b.c. That the language is 
Phoenician seems to be certain. 

Messes. Began Paul, Tbench, Tbubneb & 
Co. have issued a sale catalogue of books on 
Japan and China, whioh has evidently been 
very carefully compiled. First, we have books 
relating to Japan generally, and then those 
specially devoted to the language. The Ainus, 
Korea, and Formosa make a class by them¬ 
selves. Chinese is thus classified: (1) Diction¬ 
aries and vocabularies; (2) grammars; (3) 
reading-books, chrestomathies, &c.; (4) the 
several dialects in alphabetical order; and 
(5) books on China generally. 

Corrigenda. —In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter, 
“ A Celtic Leeohbook,” in file Academy of 
October 12, 1895: p. 300, ool. 1, 1. 8 from 
bottom, and last line, for “ haentledan ” read 
“ hsentletan ”; ool. 2,1. 16, for “ Landovery ” 
read ‘ ‘ Llandovery.” 


FINE ART. 

SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL MAGAZINES. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Began Paul & Co.) 
departs somewhat from its usual character by 
giving two papers on early Italian pictures in 
America, both contributed by Mr. William 
Ban kin, who seems to be a competent critic of 
the Morelli school. One of these, which is 
illustrated with photographs, deals at length 
with a collection now bdonging to the Univer¬ 
sity of Yale, whioh was formed some few years 
ago by Mr. J. J. Jarves. It is especially rich 
in fourteenth oentury panel pieces, mostly by 
artists not of the first rank, though historically 
interesting. The gem of the collection is a 
“ St. Jerome in the Desert,” ascribed to Fra 
Filippo Lippi, but which Mr. Rankin is disposed 
to assign to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The other 
paper describes briefly two loan exhibitions, 
which were open at New York for a short time 
last spring. Mr. Rankin singles out for special 
mention a “Holy Family” of the school of 
Raphael, and Madonnas by Benvenuto di Gio¬ 
vanni of Siena and Innooenzo da Imola. It is 
interesting to learn how many Italian paintings, 
not of the first class, have already found a 
home in the United States. The longest article 
is by Prof A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton— 
the managing editor—who continues his work 
of tracing the influence of Byzantine art in 
Italy. £ here treats ohiefly the methods and 
patterns of mosaic decoration, with the help of 
photographs and other illustrations. There is 
one paper of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, by Prof. R. B. Richardson, 
file present director. The subject is an inscrip¬ 
tion found in the course of excavations at 
Boukounari, in the Attio Epakria, which con¬ 
tains a long saorificial calendar of offerings. It 
dates, apparently, from the early half of the 
third century B.c. Some of the epithets of 
divinities are curious, and so also are the refer¬ 
ences to Marathon. The sacrifice of animals 
with their young is a feature of the list. 
Finally, we must not omit to mention the usual 
record of archaeological discoveries in the 
Mediterranean basis. The aocounts of the 
excavation of the temple of J upiter Anxur at 
Terracina and of the necropolis at Yetulonia 
are particularly full. The former is illustrated ; 
the latter refers to sculptures apparently of a 
Hittite character, with Etrascan inscriptions. 

Past 46 of Archaeologia Aeliana, published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Andrew Reid), is mainly devoted to 
tt cuesiology, if we may include under that head 
a survey of the churches of the archdeaconry of 
Northumberland, temp. Charles II., and a de¬ 
scription of the ruinous preceptory of the 
Knights Hospitallers at Chibburn. The only 
contribution to British antiquities is a paper by 
Major R. Mowat, of Paris, on a Roman mile¬ 
stone whioh was found last autumn near Car¬ 
lisle. This stone bears two inscriptions, one at 
each end. One of them is dear enough, being 
simply the oommon form in honour of Con¬ 
stantine, while he hdd the rank of Caesar. 
The other—if we may trust Major Mowat’s 
reading, which we cannot verify from the 
photograph given—runs as follows: 

imp c M 
avr mavs 

OAEAVSIO P F 
IXVICTO AVG 

.0 

.AS 


The fragmentary conduaion Major Mowat 
would fill up with \LuguvalU]o [Brovonac)as 
[mille passuum ] = one mile from Luguvallium 
(Carlisle) to a hypothetical station on the road 
to York. This is the only lapidary monument 
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tbit baa been discovered with the name of the 
uimrper Caransius, though his coins are not 
uncommon. Ou some of these coins occurs the 
form IMP c M CAHAV8IVS. This if and the 
mays of the mile-stone Major Mowat con¬ 
jectures to be shortened forms of his barbaric 
name Mausaeus or Mausaiua, which he also 
finds on a Oaulish coin in the medal-room of 
tbe Bibliotbeque Nationale. 

Ix tbe October number of the Reliquary and 
ll/uttrated Archaeologist (Bernrose) we find 
mention of a most interesting discovery, which, 
we are told, is also described at length in 
Arrhaeologia Cambrensis. This is nothing less 
than the sepulchral monument of Vortipore, 
tbe prince of Demetia, wbo is so severely 
rebuked by Oildas iu his De Excidio Brit mniae. 
Tbe stone stands in a field near Llanfallteg, 
Carmarthenshire, and was only recently 
noticed to be inscribed. In fact, it bears 
two inscriptions: one in debased Latin 
capitals, with a circular emblem above; the 
other, ou the left side, in Ogams. The former 
runs: 

MEMOBIA 

VOTEPOBIGIS 

PBOTICTOBI8. 

Tbe latter has been read by Prof. Rhys as 
yotecorigas. In the same number is a good 
photograph of another stone in tbe churchyard 
of 8towford, Devonshire, inscribed in Hiberno- 
Saxon minuscules with a word that is 
apparently gurgles, whatever that may mean. 
The longer articles are: (1) a description of 
the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, at 
Venice, which has recently been restored, 
though apparently not spoilt; (2) an account, 
by Ur. David MacRitchie, of his exploration of 
monolithic remains, and “ brochs ” or “ doons ” 
in the Hebrides; and a preliminary study of 
tbe old stone crosses of Somersetshire, which, 
we ire told, exoeed 200iu number. All of these 
articles are admirably illustrated. Finally, we 
omit mention tbe last contribution of the late 
Prof. George Stephens, of Copenhagen. It is 
a review of tbe first part of an exhaustive 
monograph, by Prof. Wimmer, on the historical 
Sonic memorials of Denmark. Altogether, this 
magazine—which has now completed its first 
year, under the editorship of Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen—worthily fulfils its aim of showing how 
osefnl photographic illustrations are for the 
elucidation of archaeology. 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN THE SWAT 
VALLEY. 

Vk quote the following report by Surgeon- 
Major L. A. Waddell on his archaeological 
mission, on account of the Bengal Government, 
to the Swat Valley : 

“ I have the honour to send you the progress 
"■port upon my deputation to the Swat Valley in 
Independent Afghan iitan—presently occupied by 
the Chitral Field Force—for the archaeological 
exploration of this ancient Buddhist land, formerly 
tailed Udyana, and to secure sculptures for Govern¬ 
ment. 

" leaving Calcutta on the night of July 20,1 
reached Mardan, via Peshawat and Naoshera, on 
tbe 26th. At Mardan, the Assistant Commissioner 
badly procured for me the carriage and most of 
tbe extra servants needed for the journey. And 
on die 28th, I crossed the frontier and reached the 
fart of Dargii, at tbe foot of the Halakand Pass. 

“ At Dargal I was pleased to find that Major 
F. C. Maiaey, the commandant, bad been carefully 
exploring the Buddhist remains in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and had discovered, in a stupa close to the 
fort, a casket containing a relic, wbioh is probably 
» portion of the body of Buddha. This relic, 
together with numerous sculptures of the Gandbata 
ripe from this and another site in the vicinity, he 
™dly made over to me for Government, together j 
*fth a large stone bearing an inscription in Arlan 1 


Pali, which was found about two and a half miles 
from tbe stupa, and probably may prove to be a 
record of this relic; for although it is apparently in 
the same character as the Asoka edict of Shahbaz- 
garbi, about twenty-three miles to tbe south-east, 
repeated search in the neighbourhood has failed to 
find any further trace of inscriptions. Of tbe 
sculptures, numbering about 150,1 selected about 
forty ; and they are all evidently anterior to the 
fifth century a.d , and mostly of about the first. 

“Next day. Major Maisey kindly conducted me 
over the sites explored by him, and he made some 
fresh exoavations at Salgaro. I took rough sketches 
of these places. 

“On the following day, I ascended the Mala- 
kand Pass by the so-called ‘ Buddhist road,’ as it 
has been lately named. It is an excellent ancient 
road, comparing favourably with the best mountain 
roads of the preeeut day. It rises by an easy 
gradient, and several of its sections are cut deeply 
through the bard rock. It is quite possible that 
this may have been on tbe line of march of 
Alexander the Great in his invasion of India, as 
Major Deane suggests. Be this as it may, it i« 
very probable that Asoka, Kanishka, and tbe 
other powerful kings who held this country, used 
this road and gave it its present shape. Even, 
however, were this proved to be the case, the road 
can scarcely be called a ‘ Buddhist ’ one, nor can 
the very numerous forts and walls which crown 
the bills hereabouts be properly called Buddhist, 
as they aro clearly military works to defend the 
rich valley of the Swat, and, though probably built 
by professing Buddhists, they cannot be regarded 
as Buddhist buildings ip the religious sense. 

“ On crossing the Pass, a short distance below 
the summit on the north side, aro some Buddhist 
rains, bat the aoulptures found even on digging 
have been few and much weather-worn. 

“ Here one gets a glimpse, for the first time, of 
tbe Swat Valley. It is eminently picturesque, and 
certainly bears out the slowing accounts given 
of it by tbe Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the fifth 
and seventh centuries a d.. and fully justifies its 
ancient name of Udyana, which means a 1 park ’ or 
‘ garden.’ It looks a lovely land-locked plain of 
the richest green, dotted over with trees—olive, 
mulberry, tamarind, Ac.—which give it a park-like 
appearance. Through its rich meadow rushes the 
winding and many-armed river which waters in¬ 
numerable rice and other fields, while graceful 
mountains with bold outlines and fairly well- 
wooded slopes bound it on both sides. Truly, to 
the traveller from the dry and dusty plains of the 
Punjab this rich and well-watered valley of 
refreshing green must seem indeed a paradise. 

“ I halted for the night at the post of Khar, and 
next day ascended tbe valley to Ohakdara, on the 
north or right bank of the river Here I heard of 
several sites of stupas and Buddhist monasteries 
not far off, which were being dug up destructively 
by private individuals, who appropriated the best 
of tbe sculptures Indeed, there must be many 
scores of officers who have carried off important 
sculptures, and some have completely effsoed the 
structural designs of the buildings and made no 
record whatever of what they saw. 

“ It now became clear to me from a closer study 
of the descriptive narratives of the Chinese pil¬ 
grims, by means of the local knowledge which I 
had acquired, that the chief rites whioh tbe pil¬ 
grims described lay within Upper Swat, in territory 
not at present occupied by our troops. I there¬ 
fore pushed on next day to the headquarters of 
the Ohttral Force at Laram, to see what could ba 
done in the matter. On the way I passed a very 
fine stupa, about 50 feet high, to the left of the road 
and south of the village of Uchh or Uchhna; 
it seems to have preserved its centre qnite nn- 
perforated. 

“At Laram I presented my credentials to 
General Sir Robert Low, who kindly promised to 
render any aid in his power. He introduced me to 
Major Deane, the chief political officer, and a 
well-known archaeologist, who for many years has 
been zealously and most successfully exploring the 
Buddhist remains of Peshawar and its frontier 
countries. To him I explained the object of my 
mission, and pleaded the need in whioh the Indian 
Museum of Calcutta stood of specimens of Bnddhist 
sculpture of the Gandhara type. Major Dearie 
kindly promised his aid; and he generously said 
that he would make over to me all the numerous 


sculptures found in the Swat Valley of which he 
bad already got possession, and also all the in¬ 
scribed atones obtained in this expedition, including 
several in the new character which he has lately 
discovered, and which still remains undeciphered. 

“On August 3 I discussed the question of ex¬ 
ploration with Major Deane, who has unique local 
knowledge of these parts. We came to the con¬ 
clusion drat the Swat Valley is certainly the land 
of Udyana, bat that most of the sites described 
by HinenTsiang and others lie in Upper Swat; and, 
though almost all of them can be approximately 
identified with places already found on our latest 
map, there is no hope of reaching those places at 
present, for Upper Swat is not occupied by onr 
troops, and Government has pledged itself not to 
intrude there. We therefore decided that explora¬ 
tion. for the present, would be most usefully con¬ 
fined to examining the ruins in tbe Shahkot and 
Mora Passes, to tue south of Thana, especially as 
the Mora Pass, if not the site of the Mora stupa at 
Himn Triang, is probably related to the Mon or 
Mori/a (Maurya) dynasty, the ancestors of Asoka, 
whom history places in this valley. The Buddhist 
remains iu the Pan j kora Valley appear t> be insig¬ 
nificant. 

“ On August 4 I proceeded, under an escort of 
villagers supplied by Major Deane, across some 
wild glens to rtaral in the Panjkora Valley, across 
the Katgola Pass; but I found that the few 
Buddhist ruius which formerly existed there had 
been lstely removed. I obtained, however, seme 
general account of them. 


“Ia continuation of my report of the 4‘.h 
instant, I have the honour to state that ou 
August 5 I proceeded from Sarai to Fort 
Obakdara. 

“ About a mile beyond tbe Katgola Pars is 
Kafir kot. Kafir or “infliel” is the name 
applied by the present Muhammadan inhabitants 
to their predecessors, and thus includes both 
Buddhists and Brahmanlsts. From here, about 
two miles up the hill on the right, is said to be a 
stone or rock with several scroll-like markings, 
probably inscriptions; but I had no special escort 
to enable me to visit the spot, which has not yet 
been reached by Europeans. 

“Four miles or so farther on, the road winds 
round tbe hill to the right, and enters the Swat 
Valley at the village of Uchh, and at a point about 
a quarter of a mile below the Urge stupa previously 
mentioned. The rocky shoulder of this hill look¬ 
ing towards the stupa presents an appearance very 
suggestive of that exhibited by the not very far 
distant mount * IU ’ of Hiuen Tsiang and ‘ the 
Mountain of Prince Sudana ’ of Sung Yon (Beal's 
Si-yu-ki, I. p. xeix.), with its 500 stone beds of 
the Arhata whom Buddha converted there. The 
rook here is a kind of gneiss, which in weathering 
has split along its joints, forming rectangular 
blocks, whicu assume something of the aspect of 
pyclopean bedsteads. The rite referred to by 
these Chinese pilgrims probably oejurs in a similar 
rock formation. 

“At Uhakdara, I found that Mr. 8pencer, the 
political officer, whom Major Deane had aeked to 
assist me, had not yet arrived. So I spent the 
afternoon in making inquiries about ruins, and in 
inspecting those fragments of friezes sod other 
sculptures which had not yet been removed. The 
villagers bring into the fort for sale to the officers 
and others many coins of Kanishka and a few of 
Az?s and other Indo-Scythion kings, as well as 
coins of Menander and other Graeco-Bactrians ; 
but most of these coins have been bought np by 
baniyas and sent to Rawalpindi. Two inscribed 
stones have been seen by officers at the village of 
Amora about four mtlee up the valley, and others 
are reported to be in situ higher np the hill there. 
Major Deane is sending a min to take squec zre of 
these inscriptions. 

“ On the 6th I met Mr. Spencer, and learned 
from him particulars about his excavations in the 
Mora Pass. He worked under instructions from 
Major Deane, and the best of the friezes, Ac., 
found by him there have been despatched to 
Mardan. The Mora Pass, as already stated, lies 
outside the territory ocoupled by our troops, and 
its exploration is attended with consumable 
danger. On the last occasion when Mr. Spencer 
went there, be and his party were surrounded by 
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an excited mob of the clan of that glen, and he 
was only able to withdraw with tome difficulty. 

“ In view of these circumstances, and the very 
limited period of my deputation, and the fact that 
almost all the sculptures at available sites had 
already been removed, and the majority of these 
had been generously promised by Major Deane to 
the India Museum of Calcutta, I decided to return. 
So next day I started on my return journey, and 
reached Calcutta to-day, August 16. 

'* Arrangements should be made without delay 
to take delivery of the stones of Major Deane’s 
collection at Mardan, and of Major Maisey's at 
Dargai. The Sepoys employed by the latter offioer 
in digging up the sculptures should receive a 
fatigue-duty allowance. 

“ I would suggest that a trustworthy servant of 
the India Museum should be sent to take 
delivery of these stones, and to personally under¬ 
take their proper paoking for transit by goods 
train. I shall give him a memorandum of instruc¬ 
tions in the matter. And when the stones arrive at 
Calcutta, it is desirable that I should be placed on 
duty for about a fortnight to arrange the sculp¬ 
tures, and to fully describe them, as a supplement 
to my detailed report upon the ancient Buddhist 
kingdom of TJdyana.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Me. W. B. Richmond has been appointed 
professor of painting at the Royal Academy, 
in succession to the late John £. Hodgson. He 
will deliver the usual course of six lectures 
during January, 1896, taking for his subject 
“ Michael Angelo and the Sixtine Chapel.” 

Messes. T. Henry & Co. will publish in the 
course of next month The Pageant : a Winter 
Book, edited by Messrs. C. H. Shannon and 
Gleeson White. The letterpress will oonsist of 
poems, stories, and articles on art, among the 
contributors being Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, Mr. W. E. Henley, Michael 
Field, Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, M. Paul 
Verlaine, and M. Maurice Maeterlinck. The 
illustrations—numbering 21 plates, besides 17 
in the text—will include a new portrait of Mr. 
Swinburne, by Mr, Will Rotbensteirl; an 
original lithograph by Mr. Whistler; a repro¬ 
duction of the Bottioelli recently discovered at 
Florenoe, by the Swan Electric Engraving 
Company; as well as a reproduction of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones’s “Perseus and Medusa,” and 
works by Sir J. E. Millais, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and Rossetti. 

Mb. George Allen announces for imme¬ 
diate publication Studies in Both Arte, con¬ 
sisting of ten plates reproduced in photo¬ 
gravure and chromo - lithography from 
unpublished drawings by Mr. Ruskin, with 
descriptive letterpress. Sir E. Burne-Jones 
has made a design for the cover. 

The following have been elected members 
of the Royal Society of British Artists: Mr. 
Abbey, Mr. Altson, Mr. F. A. W. T. Arm¬ 
strong, Mr. J. H. Bentley, Mr. J. Ernest 
Breun, Mr. Viotor Burnand, Mr. C. E. Clifford, 
Mr. E. G. Fuller, Mr. Carleton Grant, Mr. 
George Haroourt, Mr. Arnold Helcke, Mr. 
Hal Hurst, Mr. G. Hutchison, Mr. Neils M. 
Lund, Mr. A. Meade, Mr. Herbert A. Olivier, 
Mr. E. A. Fellowes Prynne, Mr. Reginald 
Smith, Mr. J. F. Sullivan, Mr. A. Tucker, 
and Mr. W. T. Warrener. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of water-oolour drawings by 
modem Dutch artists, at the Goupil Gallery, 
Regent-street; drawings and sketches in black 
and white, by Mr. Dudley Hardy, at the 
Clifford Gallery, Haymarhet; and an exhibi¬ 
tion of pictures at the Hanover Gallery, New 
Bond-street. 

The Lord Mayor will distribute the prizes 
for turning in wood, xylonite, &o., at the twenty- 
fifth annual competition organised by the 


Turners’ Company, which will be on view at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of next week. 

In place of the meeting announced fo r 
October 21, a general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society will be held at 22, Albemarle-street, on 
Monday, November 4, at 5 p.m., when Miss 
Jane Harrison will read the following paper: 
“ The Enneakroimos Question; or, the Excava¬ 
tions on the West Slope of the Acropolis in 
special relation to Thucydides ii. 15.” 

Mb. E. B. Nash —whose address is Ellers- 
lea, .Fulham Park-gardens, S.W.—has issued 
proposals for the foundation of a Bums 
Portrait Society. This is a subject to which 
Mr. Nash has devoted several years of his life; 
and be claims to have discovered the existence 
of at least two unknown portraits of the poet. 
One of these is a large picture by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, which he thinks may have been 
painted for Lord Glenoaim; another is a 
miniature painted at Dumfries by Alexander 
Reid. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund have now 
ready for issue a collotype print, made from a 
copy of their “raised map” of Palestine, show¬ 
ing the elevations in two separate tints (black 
and brown), with the seas coloured blue. 

The work of excavation at Silchester has this 
summer been confined to a block of buildings 
between the Basilica and the West Gate. This 
space was oocupied by two imposing buildings, 
whioh, it is presumed, were the residences of 
two of the chief citizens. Both houses had 
apartments for summer and winter use, the 
latter being warmed by a system of hot-air 
passages. The elaborate tesselated pavements 
in the summer apartments are in excellent pre¬ 
servation : none of the tesserae are more than 
half an inch square. Fragments of the glass 
from the windows and pieces of the coloured 
plaster from the walls have been found, as well 
as a bronze stylus; spoons, tweezers, and 
fibulae of excellent workmanship; many coins, 
pieces of Samian pottery, black ware from 
Upohurch, and variegated pottery from Caistor; 
steel-yard weights; and portions of the mortars 
in which meat was pounded. 


THE STAGE. 

Miss Cissie Loftits— perhaps the most brilliant, 
because the most refined of recognised mimics, 
and no mean actress to boot—has started an 
entertainment oalled by her a “ Recital,” and 
we saw her in it a few days since at the Crystal 
Palaoe Theatre. Miss Loftus has organised for 
her purpose a little company. She takes about 
with her a gentleman who plays, tant lien que inal, 
on the piano; and Miss Yorke, a singer, comely 
in appearance, and of robust voioe, which, it may 
be, is capable of greater finish of expression 
than when we heard it the other day; and Mr. 
Ben Nathan, who entertains with humorous 
narrative, the first part of Mr. Nathan’s 
discourse being not without tediousness 
—and the oaricature of a social world 
presumably not now existent — but in the 
second part he is undeniably funny, unques¬ 
tionably skilful and amusing. Miss Cissie 
Loftus’s own contributions to her Recital oon¬ 
sist of a whole admirable series of those 
delioately touched imitations which she 
made so popular at the Halls. We saw 
her, with keen pleasure, in a repertoire of 
the most varied kind; we saw her imitate 
the method of Miss May Yohe, with “ a 
voice as rich as a plum-cake.” We saw her 
assume the confidential piquanoy and rapid 
camaraderie of Miss Marie Lloyd in "The 
Barmaid,” and very funny and sigh-spirited 
it was. Then for a moment she became 
Florence St. John; anon assumed the airs and 


graces of Miss Letty Lind; with the aid of 
nothing more than a big basket she embarked 
on the enterprise of a refined mimicry of Mr. 
Gus Elen, in “’E dunno where e’ are”—one 
of the very cleverest bits of her performance- 
then became Hayden Coffin, staccato of 
manner, distinct of utterance, and uniformly 
sentimental. Yvette Guilbert in Let De- 
moi stiles d marier wanted only some 
extra slimness of figure — the manner 
was as characteristically crisp as possible. 
And lastly came, with certain accessories 
not here to be dispensed with, a remini¬ 
scence of Sarah in a scene from “ IzeyL” 
A most extraordinary flexibility of talent—and 
innate good judgment besides—is required to 
accomplish imitations so numerous and varied, 
and never to suggest anything beyond the 
most good-humoured and benign mockery. 
The recitals of Miss Cissie Loftus are certain 
of a wide success wherever they may be taken 
among those who know a fair proportion of 
the originals that she brilliantly caricatures. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT CO VENT GARDES. 

Mr. E. C. Hedmondt has undertaken to give 
operas in English, and, by his choice of works 
for the first three nights, has clearly shown the 
change whioh has come over public opinion. A 
quarter of a century ago a manager announcing 
tbree Wagner operas in almost immediate suc¬ 
cession would have been considered either a 
fool or a madman. In the present Wagner 
worship, fashion, of course, counts for some¬ 
thing. But how did that fashion arise ? The 
enlightened enthusiasm, first of Liszt, and 
afterwards of some of Wagner’s devoted friends 
and followers, communicated itself gradually to 
persons open to conviction, ready to look for¬ 
wards as well as backwards; and as the 
number of such increased, others, unaooustomed 
to think for themselves, and therefore easily 
led, joined in the swelling praise. The latter 
have certainly helped a good cause; but unless 
that cause had been a strong one, their sup¬ 
port and superficial admiration would have 
proved of little avail. This very even¬ 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the 
production of “ Tannhauser ” at Dresden will 
be celebrated at Oovent Garden by a per¬ 
formance of that work. It is therefore s 
fitting moment to look back and see Wagner’s 
unpropitious commencement, and his slow, but 
steady, progress. He lived long enough to find 
that his strength has not been spent in vain. 
But in 1852, nearly seven years after the pro¬ 
duction of “ Tannhauser,” there were no signs 
of future success. In a letter, written when he 
was an exile in Switzerland, he declared that 
the work “ by the third performance had 
become suoh a failure that it could never by 
any possibility be revived.” In 1861 Paris 
endorsed the unfavourable Dresden verdict 
It is gratifying to find that in England, strong 
opposition notwithstanding, the merits of 
Wagner were recognised by a few writers 
about twenty years ago, when “ Tannhauser” 
and “ Lohengrin ” were first heard here. The 
progress of the Wagner cause in this country 
has been slow, but steady. It has been slow, 
because custom, prejudice, and the natural 
unwillingness to believe that anything of im¬ 
portance could come from an obscure Dresden 
Oapellmeister, had to be overcome. But it has 
been sure, because it is a cause which makes 
for truth in dramatic art. There is a double 
strength in Winner: one resulting from the 
great gifts bestowed on him by nature, and 
fully recognised by friend and foe; the other, 
from his determination to avoid the musical 
commonplaces, the text-book inanities. of 
Italian opera; to select subjects of an elevating 
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nature; and like Gluok, to reduoe marie in the 
drama to ite proper function. Exception may, 
nodonbt, be taken to many a detail in Wagner's 
art-work, bat scaroely so to the principles 
underlying it. 

Mr. Hedmondt deserves every support. In 
the performance of “ Tannbauser ” on Saturday, 
md again in that of “ Lohengrin ” on Monday, 
toe were shortcomings. Mr. Hedmondt 
hmaelf, who played the title-role in both works, 
tia not in good voice. As direotor, and there¬ 
fore busily engaged, he was, we think, unwise 
to appear in three important parts at the very 
outset. Some of his acting as Tannbauser in 
tbe second and third acts was effective. Miss 
Ssty as Elizabeth sang and acted in a fresh, 
intelligent manner. Mr. Bispham was admirable 
ii Wolfram. The ohorus was at rimes distressingly 
oat of tone. Mr. Feld conducted with zeal and 
ability, bat he was at times too much occupied 
in looking after the performers on the stage to 
»der fall justice to the music. There were 
numerous cuts in “ Tannbauser,” and again in 
“Lohengrin” on the following evening. It does 
teem a pity that they should be made. Only 
when operas, beginning early and ending at a 
reuonable hour, are given without outs—not 
only those of Wagner, but of other composers— 
will proper justice be rendered, on the one 
bind to composers, and on the other to the 
p ub lic. 

In the performance of “ Lohengrin ” on 
Monday, Mr. Hedmondt occasionally sang well; 
tat m Knight of the Grail he did not display that 
mixed feeling of awe and tenderness which the 
duicter demands. Miss Esty deserves high 
pniae for her impersonation of Elsa. Miss 
Boaa Olitzka was well-meaning, but at times 
exaggerated, in the part of Ortrud. Mr. Win¬ 
ked Goff as Frederick showed distinct signs of 
promise. Mr. Franklin Clive as the King was 
too nervous to do justice either to himself or to 
the pert. 

On Wednesday evening “ The Valkyrie ” was 
ginn. It is not altogether pleasant to hear it 
in English, but, no doubt, to many this proved 
u rirsntage. Of the work itself nothing, it 
would seem, need be said; and yet we should 
tile once more to acknowledge the wonderful 
■pdl which it exercises over us. The dose of 
tbe third act is often heard, and often admired, 
in tbe ooncert-room ; yet its full power is only 
roualed on the stage. After the wonderfully 
tender and, after a time, passionate love-soene 
of the first act, and the storm and stress of the 
namd, none hut a genius of the highest order 
roold have conceived such a tremendous climax 
«the third act. The passions portrayed are 
no longer those of human beings, but of gods 
or demi-gods, and Wagner’s mnrio shows a 
corresponding ohange: it has greater breadth, 
proper tenderness and passion, while the dose 
m tbe ne plus ultra of pathos and dignity. 
** Susan Strong deserves special mention. 
It was, we understand, her first appearance on 
*nj itage; and in the trying part of Sieglinde, 
toth as linger and actress, she gained a verit- 
»ble triumph. Mme. Lilian Tree deservee high 
prrise for her Briinnhilde ; in the last act she 
vm ipecially good. Mr. E. C. Hedmondt as 
“•ground rahieved a well-deserved success: 
bin mice was in much better order, and his 
f“*mg was impressive; he thoroughly entered 
roto the spirit of the part. Mr. D. Bispham 
“hplaycfl his fine powers of dedamation in the 
rofficult, and at times thankless, part of Wotan. 
it was altogether a fine impersonation. Miss 
fn ,PMzka (Fricka) and Mr. A. Bevan 
Utnndmg) claim honourable mention. Mr. 
uenscbel as conductor, for his zeal and intelli- 
groce, deserves unstinted praise. The orohes- 
•v was not perfect, but allowance 

would be made for the difficulties of the mnrio, 
t ^ b® remembered that the time for 
Khearsal was limited. We are glad to be able 


to give such a good aooount of the first per¬ 
formance of the work in English. The under¬ 
taking was a bold one, and it obtained the 
raocess whioh it so well merited. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The first Crystal Palace Concert took place on 
Saturday, and Mr. Manns received an enthu¬ 
siastic welcome. Forty years of good servioe, 
during which he has done much for high art, 
and specially for Eoglish art, are not soon 
forgotten; and those who frequent the Syden¬ 
ham concerts have not only a pleasant past to 
look baok on, but, in the series just begun, a 
promising future to which they may look 
confidently forward. On Saturday the pro¬ 
gramme included Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
minor, and Lalo’s “ Sinfonie Espagnole,” ably 
interpreted by M. A. Rivarde. 

Mr. D. Bispham announces a series of 
concerts of popular music at St. James’s Hall. 


The first will take place on December 10, with 
the assistance of Mr. and Miss Dolmetsoh and 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland, and the programme will 
consist of music of the olden time. On January 
7, 1896, the programme will be devoted to 
Eoglish composers. The third and last concert 
will be given on February 11. 
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WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6a. each, poet free. 

CHRIST’S “ MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Madaren, D.D., 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,’* •* The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., Ac. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful Illustration.”— Word and Work. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren's works.’’ 

Christian World Pulpit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“For more than a quarter of a century he haa held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orator.. 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s chnrch are In the nooka and comers of the earth.' ’—Methoditt Timet. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15tb, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power ."—Methodist Recorder. 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHF.ARD, Pdblishkks, 21 and 22, Fubnival Stbeet, E.C. 


JAS. SHIELLS & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vols. I. and II. now ready, large feap. 8vo, each 2s. 6d. net. 

THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

IN EIGHT VOLUMES. 

With Twenty-fonr Photogravures, after Drawings by F- 0. Tilney, and Portraits, See. 
The Set to he Completed hy the middle of December. 


Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JAME8 HOGG. 

THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE: 

Being the Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner, Written by Himself. 

With a Detail of Curious Traditionary Facts and other Evidence, 

by the Editor. 

With Six Photogravures after Drawings by R. Easton Stuart. 

“ It is very unlucky for an anther to write and write well, and on an excellent subject, some sixty yean 
too early. This was the fortune of the Ettrick Shepherd, when he produoed ‘The Confeseions of a Justified 
Sinner ’ (Longmans) in 1824. The novel is in a way biitorio—that is, the events and persons and, to some 

extent, the governing ideas all belong to the end of the seventeenth century.We have a wonderfully 

delicate study of a mind just verging on madness, or of a soul just selling itself to the Devil.Mr. Louis 

Stevenson might admire the manner in some scenes, and, indeed, in his * Thrawn Janet ’ he has either un- 
oonsdoasly borrowed or accidentally hit npon an (Sect of horror already produoed by Hogg.” 

Mr. Amdrbw Land in hluttrated London Ncto. 

“ One of the most original and remarkable studies of psychology in the Eoglish language.” 

Athenaeum, in review of “ W. Bell Scott’s life.” 


JAS. SHIELLS & CO, 18 , Bury Street, Bloomsdeet, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE HEART of a CONTINENT: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, 

Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamire, &c. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medalliat, Royal 
Geographical Society. With Maps, Illustrations, Ac. 8vo. 

FOUR HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY: I. Dickens:the Humourist as Demo- 

crat. II. THACKERAYthe Humourist aa Philosopher. III. GEORGE ELIOT : the Humourist as Poet. IV. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet. Lecturesdelivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Revised and Enlarged. . By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [New ready. 

THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its History, Traditions, Folklore, Natural History, Sports 

and Games, 4c. By ROSE C. DE CRESPIGNY and HORACE HUTCHINSON, Author of “Golf" in the Badminton Series. With Illustrations and Map. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [Note ready. 

THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS of EDWARD GIBBON. Including Seven Autobiographies, his 

Journals, Correspondence, 4c. Printed verbatim from MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Sheffield. Edited, with a Preface, by the EARL of SHEFFIELD. 8vo. 

JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, Charles 

EASTLAKE SMITH. With Facsimiles of her Drawings and a Portrait. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

A POCKET DICTIONARY of MODERN GREEK and ENGLISH, as actually Written and Spoken; 

being a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and in every-day Talk. By A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. (Germany), Crown 8vo, 10s.6d. 

[AW ready, 

LIGHTS and SHADES of INDIAN HILL LIFE in the AFGHAN and HINDU HIGHLANDS: a 

Contrast. By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. With upwards of 100 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. 

LAW in CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., Author of “ The Reign of Law,” 

“ Tho Unseen Foundations of Society," 4c. Crown 8vo. 

REMINISCENCES of THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of MY LIFE. By Sir Joseph A. Crowe, K.C.M.G., 

C.B., Author of “ The Early Flemish Painters.** “ Painting in North Italy,” Ac., Ac. Including the Founding and Early Days of the DaOy yews, Experiences as War 
Correspondent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the FrancoAnstrian War In 1859, Ac., Ac. With Plans. 
Hvo, 16s. [AW ready. 

SOME POOR-RELIEF QUESTIONS. With the Arguments for and against the present Law, and 

the various Proposed Changes in it. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political Questions.) A Manual for Administrators and Workers. By Mi«s 
GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. [Aw ready. 


[.Vw ready. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part Preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To 

which are added some Short Addresses to Communicants. By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [A'<nc ready. 

BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses, not 

hitherto published. By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Life of William Carey,” “Henry Martyn,” Ac. With Portrait, Mnps, and Illustration*. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [A'ow ready. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 

Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Author of " The Life end Letters of Dean Stanley.” I vol., 8vo. 

THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, 

First Bishop of Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev. HERBERT B1RKS, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, and Map. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. [Soto ready. 

DISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the INCARNATION. By the Rev. Charles 

GORE, Canon of Westminster. 8vo, 7e. 6d. [Note ready. 

UNPREPARED TRANSLATION: a Manual of Instruction in the Translation of Unseen Passages 

of Latin. With Rules and a Serios of Graduated Examples, carefully Selected. An entirely New and Original Work. By Professor T. D. HALL, Author of “ The Students’ 
English Grammar,” Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo. 

A HANDBOOK for ASIA MINOR, TR ANSCAUCA8IA, PERSIA, &c. An entirely New Work. 

Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., K.C.B. With Assistance from Colonel CHERMS1DE, R.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. HOGARTH, Professor W. RAMSAY, 
Colonel EVERETT, C.M.G., Lient.-Colonel HARRY COOPER, Mr. DEVEY, and others. With numerous Maps. Crown 8vo, 18s. [.Vow reads. 

LYELL’S STUDENTS’ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in 

great part Re-written by Professor J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

THE JOURNAL of a SPY in PARIS, from January to July 1794. By Baoul Hesdin. Fcap. 8vo. 

A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliott, Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &c, Crown 8vo. 

IRew IDolumes of tbe 'lUntvereitp Extension Series. 

Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MacKail, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : .w 

SHAKESPEARE and his PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. By F. S. Boas, Balliol 

College, Oxford. __ 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemakle Street. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON, the New Story by F. F. Montresor, Author of that very Successful 

Novel, “ Into tbe Highways and Hedges,” is now ready, in cloth gilt, 3s. 8<L 
“ A great conception, quite unusual, entirely unlike any other, full of a strange power and realism, and touched with a fine humour.”— World. 

INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By F. F. Montresor. In cloth gilt, 8s. [Fifth Edition. 

“A book standing out distinctly. The enrrent of the story gathers strength and volume as it flows. The characters are conceived strongly. Since the days of Dinah Monis 
there has not, perhaps, been quite so successful a portrait of a man or woman consumed by the passion of humanity.”— Manchester Guardian. 

WITH SIXTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS AND DOROTHY FURNI6S. 

THE WALLYPUG of WHY. A Fanciful Story. By G. E. Farrow. In crown 4to, handsomely 

bound in doth, richly gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. [Jftxl week. 

NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OP " THE CRIM80N SIGN.” 

THE OAVALIEBS. By S. B. Keightley, LL.D. With Dlustrations by Simon Harmon Vedder. In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Immediately. 

NEW NOVEL BY “RITA.” 

A WOMAN IN IT. By the Author of “Peg the Bake.” In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

[ Second Edition this day. 

•• There is a great deal of sprightliness and some genuine humour in Rita’s story. The reader finds himself irresistibly drawn to sympathise and to laugh with her as well as to 
rrjoice when her good angel turns np. Many of the author’s sketches of English characters are pleasantly audacious and cynical.”— Athtnatum. 

_ BY IMBERT DE SAINT AMAND. 

THE BEVOLTJTION of 1848. By the Author of the “ Famous Women of the French Court ” Series. 

Translated by ELIZABETH GILBERT MARTIN. With 4 Portraits. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ar.d gilt top, 6s. [This day . 

_ NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

THE DOOMS WOMAN. A Bomance of Old California. By the Author of “ A Whirl Asunder,” &c. In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 8d. [ Thit day. 

NEW STORY BY “ RITA.” 

MASTEB WILBEBFOBCE: the Story of a Boy. With 30 Illustrations by G. H. Edwards. In orown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [ Next week. 

WITH ABOUT THIRTY FULL-PAGE AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. H. MARGETSON. 

THTB VILLAGE of YOUTH. Fairy Tales. By Bessie Hatton, Author of ‘‘Enid Lyle,” &c. In crown 

4to, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. [Immediately. 

_ NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

AFTEB SEDGEMOOB. Being the History and Adventures of Clement Noel in the Days of King 

James IL In handsome cloth gilt, 3e. 6d. With Hlustrations by S. H. Vedder. [This day. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIEGE OF NORWICH CASTLE.” 

COURTSHIP by COMMAND. A Story of Napoleon at Play. By M. M. Blake. With Illustrations 

by the Author. In crown 8vo, art linen, silver giit, 3s. 6d. , [Thit day. 

EDITED BY ALFRED H. MILES. 

NATTJBAL HISTORY in ANECDOTE. Illustrating the Nature, Habits, Manners, and Customs of 

Animals, Birds, Fishes, Ac. Edited by A. H. MILES. In crown 8vo, bevelled cloth gilt, 400 pages, 3s. Cd. [Immediately. 

_ A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE SCRIPTURE READER of ST. MARK’S. By K. Douglas King. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

[ This day . 

A NEW VOLUME OF “HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS.” 

A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. Alexander. In crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 8d. [ nuda,. 

NEW ROMANCE BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 

A DEADLY FOE. A Bomance of the Northern Seas. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 8d. 

“ Wild, fantastic, and dariDg; it is excellent reading, and shows considerable imaginative power in a direction that we did not know to b© within Mins Sergeant’s reach. All who 
read may run to Miss Sergeant’s capital story.”— Standard. 

A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE CALICO PRINTER. By Charlotte Fennell. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ ‘ The L'uiico Printer ’ U decidedly a clever novel.”— Tima. •' Tnc Btory ia we! 1-written and clever.”— Sl".dar<l. “ The book la decidedly Bucceasful .”—ManchetUr Coeritr. 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW AND POWERFUL STOBY. 

A VICTORY WON. In handsome cloth gilt, 6s., with Full-page Illustrations. 

'* Annie S- Swan is at her best. 4 A Victory Won ’ is a capital not cl, depicted with much of tbe tiuth and charm which many of us associate with Mrs. Oliphant’s best work.” 

Glatiyow Herald. 

THE NEW “ZEIT-GEI8T.” 

A MAN and his WOMANKIND. By Nora Vynne. In cloth gilt, 2s.; in artistic paper, Is. 6d. 

[Second Ed Horn. 

** Tbe new volume of the 4 Zeit-Geist Library ’ is true and genuinely interesting. The book is w ritten very pleasantly, and is full of shrewd and faithful observation .”—Athenaeums 

by kmile Zola. 

THE LADIES’ PARADISE: a Novel. With Preface by Ernest A. Vieetelly. In crown 8vo, hand- 

some doth, silver gilt, with Frontispiece, 3s. Cd. 

44 One of the novelist's most powerful and fascinating works. We can recommend the book the more because it is devoid of coarseness, whilst its moral is absolutely wholesome.” 

Speaker. 

NEW STORY BY MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 

A DANGEROUS BRUTE: a Sporting Sketch. Being the Story of a Horse. By the Author of “ Run 

to Groand,” “ Drawn Blank,” Ac. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. f 9 ~ 


[Immediately, 
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OATALOGUE8 

JUST ISSUED. 


CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 

KJ greatly reduced prices. 

I—PHILOSOPHY. II.—RELIGION. 

DULAU ft CO., 87, Soho Squabe, London. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

' 46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

? Catalogues on application. 

Gratis on application. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 


MARKET, No. L 
Publications issued by 

H. Gum ft Co., lmj 
S3, King Street, ( 


BOOK- 

Monthly List of the most important 


ivent Garden, 


reign B< 
i, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

V.A « md BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desiretocall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
IONS , and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
ATAL OGUE8 sent on applioation 

CATALOGUES of ANCIENT BOOKS: 

eg HISTORY. ETHNOGRAPHY, 3,000 Nos.; W, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, POLIT. SCIENCES, 3.000 Nos.: 66, PHILOSOPHY 
and OCCULTISM (Theosophy, ftc.), just now published. 

v. Zahn ft Jaxxscd, Dresden, Germany. 

T O LIBRARIANS and BOOK-OOL- 

LECTORS.—FOR SALE —Jacobi Magui So/ihologium (1470).— 
Bart: Glanvil, Bevxtm ProprietaUs (1488).—Pita Henrici V. (ed. 
Hearne, 8vo. l.p.. 1716).— Conti Camascialeschi (2 vols, 1750), ftc., 4o. 
— List on application to X., care of Walter, Bell Yard, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

\JEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

■Av ftc.—KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
And Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
hare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
1 Uustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
olding and covering 8,16,24, or 82-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

F . ao A 11 R^ B , u P on the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 69121. Telegraph “Africanism, Lomlif'* 


M E 


Mr. Arthur Walenn (baritone). 
Monsieur Albert Rieu (violin) 


. ERNEST CA YOUR beg* to announce 

the FIRST GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 

At QUEEN’S HALL, 

On MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, October 28, at 3 p.m, 
Madame Albert Rieu (soprano) 

(first appearance in England) 

Miw Mabel Yorke (soprano) 

(first appearanoe in England). Mr. 

Miss Knight Grigg (contralto). Mr. 

Miss Bonita Undo (contralto). * 

Conductor—Mr. Hermann Heydrioh. 

Rud. Ibach John's Grand Pianoforte. 

Tickets (numbered), 10 s. 6d., 7s. 6d.. 5s.; (unnumbered), 2s. 6d. and 
1*., at Robert Newman's Box Office, Queen’s Hall; Tree's; Chappell s; 
Keith Prowee's; Laoon ft Ollier's: and of the Concert Direction, 
Ernest Cavour, 136, Adelaides Road, N.W. 

TrTsTOTELIAN 80CIETY, 

AJL 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 1896-6. 

Nov. 4.—The PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRE8S, “TIME as an 
APPEARANCE "-Dr. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. _E. C. BENECKE —“WHAT is MEANT by the 
A PRIORI ELEMENT in KNOWLEDGE?" 

Dec. 2 -Mr. G. F. STOUT, M.A.-“ VOLUNTARY ACTION.’ 
Dac.16.-Mr. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, M.A—“ANSELM'S ONTO¬ 
LOGICAL PROOF of the EXISTENCE of GOD/* 

The Meetings are at 8 p.m.—For information as to Membership apply to 
H. Wildon Cars, Hon. Secretary. 


TTAKLUYT SOCIETY (President, 0. R. 

-A—A. Markham, Esq., C.B., F.R.8.)—The following Work is now 
ready for issue to Members : THE VOYAGES OF PEDRO 
8AKMIENTO TO THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN: translated 
and edited by Clekixts R. Markham, Esq., C.B., F.R.8., Pres. 
R.G 8., ftc. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, which entitles the Sub¬ 
scriber to all the publications of the Society. Particulars of Works 
already issued, or in preparation, may be obtained on application. 

William Foster, Hon. Sec. 

4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

a J WALES. 

[A Constituent College of the University of Wales.] 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of LOGIC, PHILO- 
80PIIY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY now vacant in this College. 
The Council will elect on December 18 th. Stipend, £260, with share of 
fees guaranteed up to £60. Forty copies of the Application and 
Testimonials to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than 
Monday, November 25th. The Professor will be expected to enter on 
his duties at the beginning of the New Year.—For further particulars 
apply to 

Joint Edward Llotd, M. A., Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, October 21 st, 1885 

CT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

^ OXFORD.—Public 8chool, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities. Army, ftc., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 
“ ' Classical and Modern sides. 


men, £ 60 ); Day Boys. 21 guineas. 
—Rev. T. F. Hobson, M.A., Warden 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.— 

X t FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 1895. at the GALLERY, 
5a, PALL MALL EAST. NOW OPEN. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., One Shilling. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday Evenings, from 7 to 10 p.m., when 
Lantern Slides will be shown. Sixpence. 


IPJWIOH.—The collection of Pictures and Books of the late 
Sterling Wes thorp, Esq.—,The Oil Paintings and Water 
Colours include examples of Samuel Bead, F. G. Cotman, 
Henry Bright. Jacomb Hood , Karl Heffner, C. H. 21 uni hen, 
II. Ottenftld. Thos. Richardson, and local artists of repute. 
Many fine impressions of engravings and etchings of recent 
publication. The Library of 1.600 volumes includes a copy 
(No. 61) of HaUineU Phillips* Shakespeare and other editions 
and works relating to Shakespeare. Bentley's Miscellany, 1837- 
1841. Natural History Works by Bewick, Jarrell, Newman, 
and Stevenson, Buskin's Modem Painters, and Seven Lamps oj 
Architecture, Ha merlon's Etching and Etchers, The Graphic 
Arts and Landscape, and other Art publications and num e ro us 
topographical works relating to Suffolk, Norfolk , and Essex. 

UARROD, TURNER & SON will SELL 

,V^r,.,'9 , I ,„ A Y CTI 9 N ., “ the ART GALLERY, IPSWICH, on 
WEDNESDAY, 6th November, 1895, at 10.30 o’clock precisely, the 
above valuable collection (560 lots) by direction of the Executors of 
STERLING WESTHORP, Esquire, aeoeased. 

Catalogues, price 6d. each, may bo had of the Auctioneers, J, Old 
Butter Market, Ipswich. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, ftc.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
Typewritten by Rathe ft Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
0* Dilutions 


r FO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

n.n..„S!£ N J n *illlng to RECEIVE RESIDENT 

PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
Includes private asylums, ftc.; schools also reoo nun ended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8. Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


9, HART STREET. BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

AIR. GEORGE RED WAY, formerly of 

* 7 ”“ York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of kegan Paul. Trench, Trdbner ft Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account upon OCTOBER 31st NEXT. lie will be glad in the mean¬ 
time to hoar from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, 3s. 

T3R0T0PLA8M: Physical Life and Law. 

LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. Facts and Arguments 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison ft Sons, 00, l’ull MaIL 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

I* remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrstsd 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACK, 
WINDSOB CAJSTLB, 

VPFIZX, FLORENCE, 

POTT, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEE, 
HERMITAGE, ST. FIT1K8- 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FBA2TKFOET, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

The Autotype Fine - Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Oirs Biiuuo. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

Nsw Pakpklit— Fmi oir Armtctnos. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND ft 00., 

AYA ABT BBPBODUOBB8, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.O, 
Are the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Platei always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 

Messrs DRUMMOND ft CO. supply the oheapest and beet Prootww 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged In the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Records 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, OriginsU MSS., Designs, 
Lacs Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book lUustraUoiu, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, do., Ac., at a moderattccsL 
Specimens and price lilt on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LOR DON 


MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

gOOKSELLEES, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 

OOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J^IBRABIANS. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

1 J AND SPANISH BOOKS 

>J»HE LARGEST STOCK In the WORLD, 

jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BBOMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

9 LONDON; 

And 10 to 12. BABTON ABCADE, MANCHBST • 


Digitized by 


Google 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST 


THE BRAIN of an ARMY. A Popular Account of the 

German General Staff. By SPENSER WILKINSON. Now Edition, with Letters 
from Count Moltke and Lord Roberts. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Olive Holland. Is. 6d ; 

doth, 2s. Illustrated. 

THE SPELL. By Francis dribble- Paper Is.; 

doth, 2s. 

“A vivid and picturesque sketch."— Glasgow Herald. 

“Although short, the sketch is fascinating, and is drawn with rough vigour and great 
power."—J tanchnter Courier. 

THE SHOULDER of SHASTA. By Brant Stoker. 3s. 6d 

“ Will be one of the most popular romances in one volume of the season now opening. 
......8o entirely unconventional, humorous, and bizarre as to be quite unique.*'— Irish Times. 

“ One of the breeziest and most picturesque tales of life on the Pacific slope that has 
been penned for many a long day. This fascinating little story .”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE SALT of the EARTH. By Philip Lafargue. 3s. 6d. 

** Very clever studies of men and women in the guise of stories.’ 1 — Spectator. 

THE FORTUNES of a SPENDTHRIFT and Other Items 

By R. AN DOM and FRED. HAREWOOD. Crown 8vo, 3a. ad. 

"Lightly, briskly, and pleasantly written.”— Scotsman. 

HEINE on SHAKESPEARE: A Translation of his Notes 

on Shakespeare Heroines. By IDA BENEOKE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 0d. 

M Pull of interest. It is witty, humorous, poetical, malicious. Very enjoyable through- 
oat.”— Scotsman, 

** A clever skit ” 

ALL EXPENSES PAID. 2s. 6d. net. 

“It is long since we found so mach pleasure in such a brief effort as the modest little 
volume styled * All Expenses Paid ’ has given us.”—Literary World. 

THE PASTON LETTERS. 1422 1509. A New Edition. 

containing upwards of 400 Letters, Ac-, hitherto unpublished. Edited by JAMES 
GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. Three vols., fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 
15s. net. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 1815. By Captain 

WILLIAM SIBORNE. Fourth Edition. Crown &vo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Portraits 
of Generals, 16 Maps and Plans, 6s. net. 

CITY CHURCHES. By A. E Daniell. With numerous Ulus- 

trations by Leonard Martin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE KNOWLEDGE of LIFE. By Julins Hurst. Crown 

Svo, Sa. 

CHILD-WORLD BALLADS. By Mrs. Piatt. Crown 

Svo, Da. 

THE GHOST’S ENTRY, and other Poems- By John James 

PIATT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MOGUL EMPERORS of HINDUSTAN. By Edward 

8. HOLDEN, LL.D. With a Chapter by Sir W. W. HUNTER. Illustrated. Large 
crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

THE ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin 

CONWAY. With 100 Illustrations by A. D. M'Cormick. Large Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. One Guinea net. Second Edition. 

11 A high place among these books of climbing which appeal to many who cannot climb, 
“ well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume * The Alps from End to 
End.* Times. 

ICEBOUND on KOLGUEV: A Chapter in the Exploration 

of Arctic Europe. By ATJBYN TREVOR-BATTYK, F.L 8., F.Z.S., Ac. With Illue- 
trations by J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
One Guinea net. Second Edition nearly exhausted. 

“ His book will take and keep an authoritative position.” 

“A modest and unvarnished picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the 
English name. Ought to be secure of a welcome from a very large number of readers.” 

‘The story is told in a delightfully simple and spontaneous manner. Mr. Trevor- 

Battye’s simple and unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good deal.”— Times. 

" It is no exaggeration to say that it does not contain a dull page from cover to cover.” 
—Graphic. 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, as seen in his Works and Corres- 

pondence. By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Demy 8vo, 14«. 

* An enthusiastic but also critical account of the Life and Letters of Gustave Flaubert.” 
-Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 

“A capable and painstaking study of the man and the literary movement ho represents. 
-•••We recognise the conscientious care he has brought to this intimate picturo of Gustave 
F!aubert, alike as man and literary artist.”— Standard. 

'• A book of sterling value .”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘^Dne of the ablest and most fascinating biographies wo have met with .”—Birmingham Post. 
"His book is a model of discretion—scholarly, just, and well-informed.”—7W1 Mall 
Givetu. 

" An excellent biographical and critical account of Flaubert.’*— St. James's Gazette. 

SOME NEW NOVELS . 

THE CLEEKIM INN. By J. G. Dihdin. Grown Svo, 3s 6d. 
THE R0MAN0E of his PICTURE. By Sidney Pickering. 

Crown 8vo, 3a. 8d. 

AH IMPRESSIONIST DIARY. By Helmuth Schwartse. 

[.leme Library. 

A FEMININE CONVICTION. By George St. George. 

[Acme Library, 

THE PLEASURE SERIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

AN ENGLISH GARNER: Ingatherings from onr History 

and Literature. By EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A., Fellow of King’s College, London; 
late English Examiner at the London University, and also at the Victoria University, 
Manchester; Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature, Mason College, 
Birmingham. Large Imperial, 666 pages, cloth extra, 5s. net per volume, at all 
Booksellers. Detailed Prospectus on application. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE ft Co., 14, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


v„L. I. .1 the CENTURY LIBRARY ]»l tr*r 

TOXIN. 

By OUIDA. 

TOXIN. 

By OUIDA. 

TOXIN. 

By OUIDA. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece, and Eight other 
Fall-page Illustrations. Paper coven, la. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 

*.* A feature of this library it a specially-designed O’jVtr, printed in colour!. 
This design is varied with each volume. 


THE TAVERN of the THREE VIRTUES. From the 

French of St. Juirs. Illustrated with 60 Drawings by Daniel Vierge; together with a 
Critical Essay on the “ Art of Vierge,” by EDMOND GOS8B. Royal 4tO, containing 
4 Plates on Japan Silk, mounted, handsomely bound in heavy gold-stamped case, in 
box, £2 2s. 12 Sets of the Illustrations have been pulled on Japan Silk and mounted. 
These are for sale in a handsome Portfolio, £15 16s. net. 


FROISSART. By Mary Darmesteter. Translated from 

the French by E. FRANCES POINTER. With 15 Full-page Dluetrationa. Demy 
HVO, cloth, 10a. 6d. [Nat week. 


STUDIES in the FRANCE of VOLTAIRE and ROUSSEAU. 

By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of “Iliad of the Boat,” “The Flower au 
the Spirit,” Ac. With Portraits and facsimile Letters. Demy Svo, cloth. 12s. 

t ctek. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES of FLORENTINE 

HI8TORY: the Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor 
PA8QUALE VILLARI, Author of “The Lifo of Savonarola,*’ “The Life and Timas 
of Machiavelli,” Ac. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. YoL II. Demy Svo, illus¬ 
trated, 16s. [Akrt week. 


POEMS- By W. B. Yeats. With Designed Title-Page and 

Cover by Granville Fell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 


ALGERIAN MEMORIES: a Bicycle Tour over the Atlas 

to the Sahara. By FANNY BOLLOCK WORKMAN and WILLLAM HUNTER 
WORKMAN. 23 Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


DOG STORIES from the “SPECTATOR.” Being Anec- 

dotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sympathy of Dogs, 
selected from the Corresj)ondence columns of the Spectator, With an Introduction oy 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING and DEBATE: a Manual for 

Advocates and Agitators. By GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, Author of “ flirty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life,” Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SILENT GODS and SUN-STEEPED LANDS. By R. W. 

FRAZER. With 4 Full-page Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, Bmall crown svo, cloth, 6s. 


SIR QUIXOTE: a Romance of Grey Weather. By John 

BUCHAN. (2s. 6d. Series.) Du my 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE WAGNER STORY-BOOK: Firelight Tales of the 

Great Music Dramas. By WILLIAM HENRY FROST. Illustrated by Sydney 
Richmond Burleigh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AMONG the GNOMES: an Occult Tale of Adventure in 

the Untersborg. By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D., Author of “Magic White and 
Black,” "Paracelsus,” Ac. 4 Full-page and 7 smaller Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 


XX STORIES. By XX Tellers. Selected by Leopold 

WAGNER. Large crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Among the contributors to this volume may bo mentioned Justin McCarthy, G*o # 
Manville Fenn, Brandon Thomas, Clement Scott, John Hollingshead, B. L. Farjeon, Ac., CO 


THE WHAUPS of DURLEY. By William 0. Fraser. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


JOE FORD: a Novel. By Lena Cooper. Grown 8vo, cloth, 

3b. Od. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, I’atehnostnh SavABi, E.O. 
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JARROL D & SON S* LIST. 

New 3s. 6d. Novels. Now Beady. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S 

Magazine Announcements. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 

THE LOVELY MALINCOUET. 

[Sixth Thousand. 

** A clean »tory.... thii charmingly told tale. The author** it likely 
to add, by her latest production, to the large circle of her literary 
friends and admirers.—St. James's Ornette. 


BY OURTIS YORKS-, 

Author of "Hush,” “Dudley," “ That Little Girl” 

THE MEDLICOTTS. [Second Edition. 

• ‘ The characters are so natural and life-like that the tale preserves 
a lively internet from ita beginning to its clo*e.”-TAe Guardian. 

by a Niw Author. 

BY OBDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 

By LB VOLEUR. [StifA Thomand. 

A Thrilling: Story cf Russian Intrigue. 

“The absorbing interest of the story ii not allowed to flag, and 
incident is piled upon incident in luxuriant profusion.' —Speaker. 


BY MR8. LEITH ADAMS. 

A GARRISON ROMANCE. [3rd Edition. 

“Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story, and we are 
obliged to her for introducing us to such a charming oompauy. 

kfanaueter Guardian. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 

A MAN PROPOSES. [Second Edition. 

“ 8trongly conceived and thoughtfully, almost poetically, developed. 
The story is t>ld with a pathetic and narrative skill which un- 
flaggiug.'y sustains its interest to the cloee.”— Scoteman. 


BY FERGUS HUME. 

THE LONE INN. [Second Edition. 

** Even such a master of mysteries as the author may l>e congratu¬ 
lated on the ingenuity of that which in 4 The Lone Inn 4 keeps the 
reader from first to last in a maze of expectancy and doubt. The whole 
tale is exceptionally weird and effective."—Jf ommg Post. 


BY SCOTT GRAHAM. 

The GOLDEN MILESTONE. [3 rd Edition. 

“ Anovel, the interest of which deepens as it goee. written wittily 
and brightly, with an absence of padding and hyperbole." 

_ Daily Teleymph. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. IX. No. 7. OOTOBEB, 1895. 1». 61. 

CONTENTS. 

J. B. MAYOR-Critical Motes on the Stromateisof Clement 
of Alexandria, Book VI. 

J. DONOVAN—German Opinion on Greek Jnaeivec. (Con¬ 
tinued.) 

8. G. OWBN—Notes on Juvenal. 

E. H. DONKIN —in or Aw!> denoting position. 

REVIEWS: 

Postdate’s Propertius. A. E. HOUSMAN. 

Onion’s Nonius Marcellua. W. M. LINDSAY. 
SudhauB's Philodemus. J. E. 8ANDY8. 

Forbes's Thucydides. Book I. E. C. MARCH ANT. 
Rogers's Emendations in Greek Tragic Poets. L. 
CAMPBELL. 

Holden's Plutarch's “ Pericles." F. A. HIRTZEL. 
SHORTER NOTICES. 

ARCHAEOLOGY: 

On the Tbymele in Greek Theatres. A. BERNARD 
COOK. 

Professor Ridgway’s Review of Torr's "Ancient Ships.” 
CECIL TORR and W. RIDGEWAY. 

MONTHLY RECORD—SUMMARIES—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes of 
THE LIVES of the NOBLE 

GRECIANS and ROMANS, by Sir THOMAS 
NORTH, reprinted in the Tudor Translations, 
with Introduction by GEORGE WYNDHAM, 
has been tent ont to Subeoribers this week. The 
Fifth and Sixth Volume*, completing the reprint, 
will be lent ont In Deoember. As soon aa the 
inue ii completed, the present sntuoription price 
of £3 12s. net for the Six Volumes lapses. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE 

NOVEMBER. 

Prioe Oms Shilling and Focrpkncs. 
Illustrated. 

This number {the First Part of a New Volume) 
contain* the Opening Chapter of 

IRS. RU1PHRY WARD’S HEW HOTEL, 

11 SIR GEORGE TRESSADY." 

And numerous Short Stories and Articles, 
including— 

“THE DEVOTION of ENRIQUEZ." 

By BRET HABTE. 

"EQUALITY as the BASIS of GOOD 

SOCIETY.” By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. 

The Continuation of the "LIFE of NAPO¬ 
LEON BONAPARTE- By WILLIAM K. 
8LOANE. 

"ELEANORA DUSE ” By J. Ranken 

TOW8E. 

"THE ARMENIAN QUESTION.” By 

The Rt. Hon. J&MES BRYCE, M.P. 

Also ready. 

The NOVEMBER NUMBER of ' 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

An Illustrated Monthly JCagastne for the 
Family Circle. 

Prici Ok* Shilling. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


THE NEW WORK by MR. J. COMPTON RICKETT, M.P. 
Just published, price Is. 

CHRISTIANITY IN COMMON SPEECH: 

Suggestions for an Bvery-day Belief: 

By J. COMPTON RICKETT, 

Author of "The Christ that Is To Be," “The Quickening 
of Caliban," Ac. 

Ctssxu A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


By far the larger part of the Limited Edition 
of 600 copies ha* been taken up, and intending pur¬ 
chasers should make haste to secure oopies. 

The first Four Volumes of the Tudor Translations 
(Fiorio’s “Montaigne,” 3 vols., and Adlington’s 
1 - Apuleius ”) are out of print, and oommand a heavy 
premium upon the original snbsoription prior. The 
Fifth and Sixth Volumes (Mabbe’s *‘ Oelestina ” and 
Underdown's “Heliodoras”) are fast going ont of 
print. 

Proipeelue of the Tudor Translations will be tent on 
application. _ 


•VTOTES on 8HIPPO. A Sequel to 

-i-V 44 Japanese Enamels.” By JAMES L. BOWES, Author of 
4 Japanese Pottery," Ac With Plates, Original Text. Signatures, and 
a History of the Hirata Family. Imperial 8to, 10s. «d. 

*' It displays a unique knowledge of its subject, and so accurate and 
minute a learning in both the literature and the varieties of the art, 
that it must always rank as a work of first authority on it« subject." 

"An interesting addition to the series of works on Japanese Art 
wliich bear Mr. Bowen’s name, some of them being of a character that 
was never surpassed for beauty.'’—AreAtteeL 

44 The book, plentifully and well Illustrated, is one without which 
no one can pretend to a thorough knowledge of the art, or can hope to 
escape deception in purchasing tpecimens.'’—.A sialic Quarterly Review. 

44 In itself is a work of art.”— Languages. 

“Numerous illustrations admirably executed lend an additional 
charm to this valuable contribution to the history of Japanese enamel¬ 
ling art —Birmingham Post. 

4 Mr. Bowes’s volume appeals only to the initiated, but to them it 
has the highest interest and significance ."—Notes and Queries. 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibner A Co., Limited, London. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. Ml-NOVEMBER, 1890.-Ii. «d. 

CON TENTS.—Tat. Chinese Navy.— II. The Sikok or 
Wei-Ha i- Wei. With a Plan. By Our Correspondent in 

China.- Ireland Revisited. By Alfred Austin.- 

After Many Days. By the Author of “ Mona Maclean.” 
— A Trif Heavehwabd: Ballooning as a Sfoet. By 

B. Baden Powell, Lieut. Scots Guards. -“Whe.n- the 

Almohs-Tiee Shall Floobish.” By Christian Burke. 

-The VilLaob or Prefect Health i Leysiw-sch-Aigle. 

By Canon H. D. Rawnsley.-A Foskigkeb. Chaps. 

LVIII.-LXIV. -Pbofhssoe Blackie.-St. Mast's Lake 

(Yabbow). By J. B. Selkirk. -Wanderings is Persia* 

Kvrdistan. By Walter B. Harris. -Laud i» the High- 

Tahdb : Bhol-ld the Government Legislate? 


LIAM BLACKWOOD 4 SONS, EmNHi'HGU asii Leslies. 


JUST OUT. 

THE VOYAGE of BRAN, SON 

of FEBAL to the LAND of tha LIVING. An 
old Irish Sags, now first Edited with Trsnilstion, 
Note*, and Glossary, by EUNO MEYER. With 
an Essay upon tha Iriih Vision of the Hippy 
Otherworld, and the.Celtio Doctrine of Rebirth, 
by ALFRED NUTT. Section I.: Tn Haitt 
Othkewobld. Crown 8vo, xvii.-332 pp., 10s. 6d. 
net. (Grimm Library, No. 4.) 

%* The Ii ish Texts here edited and translated for 
tha first time, are among the oldest and most valuable 
remains of Irish story •toiling. Mr. Nutt’s essay (232 
pages) discusses the origin and development of the 
Irish conception of Elysium, and its relation to 
Chiistian, Classic, Scandinavian, Iranian, and Indian 
mythic romance. 

Also Grimm Library, No. 3. 

THE LEGEND of PERSEUS. 

By E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. Vol. IL : Tax 
Life Tokee. Grown 8vo, viii -445 pp. f 12a. 6d. 
net. 

Manchester Guardian. —Mr. Hartland’s book la full, 
thorough, and convincing as regards ita main lines. No one 
can read the book without learning much with regard to 
religion and ritual.... .Certainly one of the moat suggestive 
and important works that have been devoted to this subject 
since the appearance of Mr. Frazer's opoch-making ‘ Golden 
Bough.* ” 

Glasgoio Herald .—“ An astonishingly rich collection of 

curious material.an honest attempt to introduce order 

into, ana trace evolution in, what to most may eocui the 
chaotic vagaries of the human mind." 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S MACAZINE. 

No. 433.—NOVEMBER. 

Price One Shilling. 

Content*. 

1. —OUR CAVALRY. 

2. —MISSIONARIES in CHINA. 

3. —PROSPER MBRIMEM. 

4—THE SWIMMERS. 

5. —FROM the NOTE-BOOK of a COUNTRY 

DOCTOR. 

6. —THE IRISH PARTRIDGE. 

7. —A BRIDE-ELEOT. Chapters I.-IDT. 

8 . —SOME THOUGHTS on SAINT BRUNO. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 

THE AMERICAN 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. I., No. I.—OCTOBER, 1895. 

Issued Quarterly. 

Thhbb and SixriNca net. 

Content*. 

HISTORY and DEMOOBAOY. By William M. 

Sloan*. 

THE PARTY of the LOYALISTS in the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Moms 
Coit Tylbb. 

THE FIRST CASTILIAN INQUISITOR. By 
Hbnat C. Lxa. 

COUNT EDWARD db OBILLON. By Henry 
Adams. 

WESTERN STATE-MAKING in the REVO¬ 
LUTIONARY ERA (with Map). 
DOCUMENTS—REVIEWS of BOOKS—NOTES 
and NEWS._ 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF KERNER’S BOTANY. 

Now ready, in imperial 8vo, with about 1,000 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations and 10 Plates in Colours. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF PLANTS: 

Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution. 

From Uie German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Yienna. By 
F. W. OLIVER, M.A.,D.Sc » Quain Professor of Botany 
in University College. London; with the assistance of 
MARIAN BUSK, B.St\, and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 
The Complete Work Is now ready in the following stylet:— 
Four Half-Vols., uncut edges, cloth, price 50s. net; Two 
Volumes, gilt top edge, cloth, price 60s. net; Two 
Volumes, half-morocoo, gilt edges, price 03s. net. 


NEW EDITION, OAREFULLY REVISED. 

Just published, the Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth 
Thousand), medium svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 

THE UNIVERSE; 

OB, 

The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 

A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed 
and Explained by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, 
M.D. Illustrated by 278 Engravings on Wood, and 4 Plates 
in Colours. _ 

THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 

Comparative Manuals of English Literature- 

In crown 8vo volumes, cloth, Ss. 0d. each. 

General Editor—Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 
Each volume will deal with the development in English 
literature of some special literary form, which will be 
illustrated by n series of representative specimens, slightly 
annotated, and preceded by a critical and analytical intro- 
itaction. JUST PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an 

Introduction by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A., 
sometime Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


New IllnstratedStory Book 

A KNIGHT of the WHITE GROSS: 

a Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. By G. A. HENTY. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Os. 

THE TIGER of MYSORE: a Story of 

the War with Tippoo Saib. By G. A. HENTY. With 
12 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 0s. 

THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: a 

Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. By G. A. 
HENTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. H. Overend, 
and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth olegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

FOR LIFE and LIBERTY: a Story 

of Bsttlo by Land and Sea. By Dr. GORDON 
STABLES, R.N. With 8 Fags Illustrations by Sydney 
Paget, and a Map. Grown 8 to, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

AT WAR with PONTIAC; or, the 

Totem of the Bear. By KIRK MDNROE. With 8 
Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

"HALLOWE'EN” AHOY ! or, Lost on 

the Craset Islands. By HUGH ST. LEGER. With 
B Page Illustrations by H. J. DRAPER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 4s. 

TWO GALLANT REBELS: a Story of 

the Great Struggle of La Vendee. By EDGAR 
PICKERING. With 0 Page Illustrations by W. H. 
Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 0d. 

A THANE of WESSEX, beinsr the 

Story of the Great Viking Raid of 815. By CHARLES 
W. WHI8TLER. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. 
Hstgeteop. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 8d. 

BIB FIRST KANGAROO. An 

Australian Story for Beys. By ARTHUR FERRES. 
With 6 Illustrations by Psrcy F. S. Spence. Crown 8vo, 
doth elegant, 3s. ad. 

London: BLACKIE A SON, Limited, 

50, Old Bmlbv. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 

LIST. 


Small 4to, cloth, price 10s. 0d. net. 

ON EITHER SIDE of the RED 

SEA, with Illustrations of the Granite Rangos of tho 
Eastern Desert of Egypt and of Sinai. By H. M. B., 
C. E. B., and T. B. With an Introduction and Foot¬ 
notes by E. N. BUXTON. 63 Page Illustrations from 
photographs taken by tho Authors, and 21 cuts in the 
text. 

“ Full of those bright and genial touches which betoken a 
happy party and a thoroughly delightful expedition. The 
photographs have been very effectively reproduced.” 

Timet. 

“ The letters are extremely well written.” 

kssex County Chronicle. 

“ They took with them high spirits, good health, a sense 
of humour, and a snap-shot camera .”—Daily Chronicle. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 0d. 

A ROUND TRIP in NORTH 

AMERICA. By Lady THEODORA GUEST. With 
10 Page Illustrations, principally from the Author’s 
Sketches. 

“ Well worth reading .”—Saturday Review. 

“ She wields a skilful pencil as well as a pleasant pen.’* 

Scotsman. 

“ Written in a bright, breezy 'style, and is eminently 
readable .”—Manchetter Cuardian. 

“The book is always vory readable.”— Queen. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 1895. 

CHINA and JAPAN. Stanford’s 

Map of the Empires of China and Japan. Extended to 
show tho adjacent portions of the Russian Empire, 
India, Burmah, Ac., and showing the Railways and the 
Principal Lines of Communication between the various 
Countries. One shoet, 40 by 27 inches, 110 miles to 1 
inch. Prices, Coloured Sheet, 8s.; mounted to fold in 
case, 10s. 0d.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 14s. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 1895. 

CANADA. Map of the Canadian 

Pacific Railway System, showing tho Line and its 
Branches. Principal Stations and Proposed Extensions. 
Printed in colours. Ono sheet, 42 by 17 inches, 83 miles 
to l inch. Prices, Coloured Sheet, 3s.; Aounted to fold 
in case, 8s. 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 
OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
REWRITTEN AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Nearly ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

AFRICA: Vol. II. South Africa. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “North 
Africa” in same series, “Eastern Geography,” Ac. 
With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

The Volt, already itstted in the New Series are :— 

AFRICA: Vol. I. North Africa. 

By A. H KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “Asia” in 
same series, “ Eastern Geography,” etc. With 0 Maps 
and 77 Illustrations, 15s. 

“ The preparation of tho book must have involved immense 
and original labour, for tho volume in the former Beries by 
the late Keith Johnstone has been entirely superseded. Mr. 
Keane is to lie complimented on the manner in which he 
has discharged his task.”— Glasgow Herald. 

AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand, By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 15s. 

“ A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in a 
striking degree the higher ideal and wider range of in¬ 
formation aimed at by modern geographers ac compared 
with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago.”— Times. 

AUSTRALASIA: Vol II. Malay- 

sia and the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.D. 15«. 

“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interest¬ 
ing and accurate account extant on the tropical portion of 
the Eastern Archipelago.”— Xature. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspuk Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Qeoyrapher to Her Majetty lit Queen. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A 

Series of Eeasya by WALTER PATER, late Fellow 
of Braaenoae College. Prepared for the Press by 
CHARLES L. SHAD WELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 


Part I., royal Svo, Is. net. 

A HISTORY of MANKIND. By 

Professor FRIEDRICH HATZBL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A J. BUTLER, M.A., 
with Preface by E. B. TYLOB, D.C.L. With 30 Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerona Illustrations in the Text. 
Royal Svo. In Thirty Monthly Parts, Is. net; and in 
Three Volumes, 12a. net each. 


8vo, 8s. 8d. net. 

THE RELIEF of 0HITRAL. By 

Capt. G. J. YOUNGHU8BAND, Queen’s Own Corps of 
Guides, and Capt. FRANK E. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps (late Political OfBoer at 
Chitral). With Map and Illustrations. 


Svo, 12s. net. 

THE HISTORY of ST. JAMES’S 

SQUARE and the FOUNDATION of the WEST-END 
of LONDON, with a Glimpse of Whitehall in the 
Reign of Chutes the Second. By ARTHUR IRWIN 
DASENT. With Illustrations ana Portraits. 


Svo, 12s. 8d. net. 

PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. By 

ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINESof ENGLISH 

ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. RICHARD MORRI8, 
M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, Ph.D., with 
the Assistance of HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 


Crown Svo, 4a. 6d. net. 

EVOLUTION and EFFORT, and their 

RELATION to RELIGION and POLITICS. By 
EDMUND KELLY, M.A, F.G.8. 


Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 8d. net. 

A HANDBOOK of BRITISH LEPI- 

DOPTERA By EDWARD MEYBICK, B A, F.Z.S., 
F.E.S., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 


Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE EDUCATION of ANTONIA A 

New NoveL By F. EMILY PHILLIPS. 


Crown 8ro, 6s. 

THE HORSEMAN S WORD. A New 

Novel. By NEIL BOY. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. 

THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 

THREE-AMD-8IXPENNY 8ERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES.—Crown Svo. 

MARION DARCHE: a Story withont 

Comment. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Author of 
“ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,** “A Roman Singer,” Ac. 

THE CHILDREN of the KING: a Tale 

of Southern Italy. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. 

POCKET EDITION.—Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. eaeh voL 
VoL VII. 

HEREWARD the WAKE. 

HOOK MAX.—" An ideal edition. It has all the qualities 
which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess. It 
is small and light; the type is clear, the binding tasteful, 
and, let ns mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.” 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 

ERI0, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, 

the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy Tale of the Days of 
Chivalry. By the COUNTESS of JERSEY, Anthor of 
“Maurice: or, the Red Jar.” With Illustrations by 
Alice R. Woodward. 


8vo, 10s. net. 

SCIENCE and ART DRAWING. Com- 

pleto Geometrical Courso. By J. HUMPHREY' 
8PANTON, Gold Medallist Royal Academy of Arts, 
London, Instructor in Drawing to Naval Cadets iu 
H.M.S. Britannia. Designed to meet all the require¬ 
ments of tho Army and Science and Art Examinations. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 

GAN. To which are added Letters to and from her 
Husband, the late Augustus de Morgan. Edited by her 
Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. In One Volume, 
large crown 870 , with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

"Bright and interesting .’'—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 

NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By 
COARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister Resident 
of the United States of America to Greece. In 2 
Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


NOW READY. 

LETTER8 of EDWARD FITZGERALD 

to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDI8 WRIGHT, D.O.L. In One Volume, small crown 
8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald, Engraved on Steel, 6a. 

" A collection of the letters of Edward Fitzgerald does 
not need to seek a welcomej for its welcome eagerly awaits 
it. These letters are full of interest and charm because 
they reflect so pleasantly an interesting and charming 
personality ."—Daily Chronicle . 


NOW READY. 

STONYHURST MEMORIES. By 

PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of " The 
Romance of the Stage," Ac. In One Volume, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS ATALL LIBRARIES 

NOW READY. 

THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance 

of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By KENNETH 
MACKAY, Author of “ Out Back," Ac. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

THE DESIRE of the MOTH. By 

OAPEL VANE. In 2 vo!s., crown 8vo. 

" As a study of the demonic in human nature the book is 
brilliant. It is impossible to read it without admiration for 
its strength of passion and power of imagination, and its 
intensity. * *— Scotsman. 

" The tone of the novel is sound and true throughout." 

Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

SOYLLAorCHARYBDIS? By Rhoda 

BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy,” Ac. Jn one vol.. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

"MiBS Broughton’s new novel is one of her best. The 
fine story, finely wrought, of deep human interest, with 
many of those slight side-touches of observation and 
humour of the kind for which we look in a story by Miss 
Broughton, is so carefully and so skilfully constructed as to 
distance its predecessors."— World. 


NOW READY. 

NORMANSTOWE. In 3 vola., crown 

8vo. 

" A readable story."— Standard. 

"A well-written, healthy, and helpful story."— Athenaeum. 


A NEW EDITION. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. Henry 

WOOD. In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to 
the 3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d.; in green cloth, gold lettered 
on back, but with a plainer binding, 2s. 


Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers is Ordinary to Bn Majesty the Queen. 


A. &. C. BLACK’S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX: a Biography. By 

P. HUME BROWN. With Plate Frontiepieoes and 
other Dlustrations. 2 role., demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 24e. 

LIFE of MIGUEL DE CER 

VANTES. By HENRY EDWARD WATTS. Uniform 
with “Don Quixote.” New Edition, revised and en¬ 
larged. With a complete Bibliography and Index. 

I vol., demy 8vo, art canvas, price 7». Od. 

DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, 

M.A.. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7». «d. 

MILK: its Nature and Com- 

position. By G. M. AIKMAN, MjL, D.Sc., Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

PLEA for a SIMPLER LIFE. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2«. 0d. 

JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 

College Life. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Dean of 
Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition. With 10 Full-page 
Dlnstrationa by Stixut Bkbxilit. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 

NOTES on the DISTRICT of 

MENTEITH. For Tourists and Others. By R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Fcap. 8vo, paper 
covers, price Is. 

O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 

PORTUGAL. Edited by JOHN LOMAS, and Revised 
by him during a visit to the Peninsula this year. 
Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 15s. 

BRIGHTON as I HAVE KNOWN 

IT. By 6EORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Fcap. 8vo, 
paper covers, price Is. 

AN ISLE in the WATER. By 

KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. Od. 

DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERI- 

MENT. The Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By 
T. INGLI8. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By 

BLANCHE LOFTU8 TOTTENHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 8s. 

THE VEIL of LIBERTY: a 

Tale of the Girondins. By PERONNE. Crown 8vo, 
doth, price 6s. 

MORTON VERLOST. By 

MARGUERITE BRYANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A MODERN CRUSADER. By 

SOPHIE F. F. VEITCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 


STANDARD EDITION 

OF THB 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

In Twenty-flve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing 
Photogravure Frontispieces printed on Japanese paper, 
bonnd in Art Canvas, gilt top, pnoe 2s. 6d. per volume; 
or in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. per 
volume. [ Vol . 1. now ready. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


By AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE -Just out 

THE GURNEYS 

of EARLHAM. 

(Uniform with " The Story of Two Noble Lives.") 
Being Memoirs and Letters of the eleven children of 
John and Catherine Gurney of Earlham, 1776—1875, 
and the Story of their Religious Life under many 
different forms. Illustrated with 33 Photogravure 
Plates and 19 Woodcuts. 

In Two Volumes, crown 8ve, 26s. 710 pages. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

Being Memorial Sketches of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster; Henry Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury; Mrs. Duncan Stewart; and Par&y le Modal. 
Illustrated with 7 Portraits and 17 Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 210 pages. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 

With Map, uniform with N.-E., S.-E., and S.-W. France, 
and about 80 Woodcnta from Drawings by the Anther. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 10a. 6d. 110 pages. 


BROWNING STUDIES. 

By Bishop WESTCOTT, Professor CORSON, Revs. 
H. J. BULKELKY, W. ROBERTSON, J. J. GRAHAM, 
KIRK MAN ; Messrs. SHARP, BURY ; Mrs. IRE¬ 
LAND; Misses BEALL, MARX, ORMEROD, WEST. 
WHITEHEAD, STODDARD, and other Members of 
the Browning Society. With an Introduction by ED. 
BERDOE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 350 pages. 

[Jut eel. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ART. 

As illustrated by examples in the Raskin Masenm st 
Sheffield. Compiled by WILLIAM WHITE, by per- 
mission, from Mr. Raskin’s Works, with some un¬ 
published matter and 6 Photogravure Plates. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 680 pages. [No*, l. 


THE HISTORY of 

HUON of BORDEAUX. 

Re-told by ROBERT STEELE. A Legend of the time 
of Chariemange. With 22 Illustrations by Fred Mseon. 
Antique paper, fcap. Mo, doth, 10*. 8d.; limp rellnm 
with silk ties, 15e. net. 310 pages. [Now rs»fy. 


OLD WORLD JAPAN: 

Legends of the Land of the Gods. 

Re-told by FRANK BINDER. With 31 Pictures, and 
Cover designed by T. H. Robinson. [Next week. 


JACOB and the RAVEN. 

By FRANCES MARY PEARD. With other Stories lor 
Children, and SB Illustrations by Heywood Sumner. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Jut mil. 


STUDIES IN BOTH ARTS. 

By JOHN BUSKIN. 

Being 10 Plates reproduced in Photogravure and 
Chromo-lithography from unpublished Drawings by 
the Author, with Descriptive Passages. 15 by U 
inches, cloth, 21e. net. 

With cloth cover designed by Sir Ed. Bttms- 
Jones, Bart . 

The 150 Special Copies on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand¬ 
made Paper with India Proofs of the Plates are all j 
subscribed for, [Ready Nov. L 


Baskin House, Charing Cross Bold. 
London. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26,1895. 

No. 1225, Now Series. 

Thb Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
tfc., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

BOOKS ON AXXRICAX HISTORY. 

History of the United States. By E. B. 
Andrews, President of Brown University. 
In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

History of the United States, from the Com¬ 
promise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Vole. I.-III. (Macmillans.) 

The American Congress. A History of National 
Legislation and Political Events, 1774- 
1895. By Joseph West Moore. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Dr. Andrews castshisnet wide, andlittlethat 
is really interesting in American history slips 
through its meshes. It is not easy to describe 
the general impression which his book pro¬ 
duces. One of the most delightful writers 
of oar time amusingly records his sensations 
when, at an advanced age, he took np for 
the first time the De Consolations of 
Boethius. Before he had read half a page 
it had set up a kind of hum in his inner 
hearing—a hum which returned every time 
he took up the book, and never ceased till 
he put it down. What was it ? It was un¬ 
like a water-mill, or acotton-mill, or the noise 
of bees or of hornets. Was it the music of 
the spheres, or perchance the grinding of 
the earth on its axis ? None of these; it 
was the distant roar of ancient Borne, sud¬ 
denly made audible, as if by the telephone, 
across the gulf of fourteen centuries. We 
are oonsdous of something of the same kind 
file moment we plunge into the pages of 
President Andrews. We seem to hear in 
the distance the busy, ceaseless, inexorable 
hum of American life. We feel that he is 
writing for a public which wants to know 
all that it can, but has little surplus energy 
at its disposal; which is eager to listen and 
learn, but must pass on as rapidly as possible 
from one aspect of the subject to another, 
and digest its acquisitions as well as it may; 
which oares less about processes than about 
results, and wants the net outcome of every¬ 
thing stated in half-a-dozen lines at the most. 
Dr. Andrews has done his best to satisfy these 
requirements without unduly pandering to 
them. Anaccomplishedhistorianin the widest 
sense of the word, and a recognised authority 
on Amerioan constitutional history as well 
as on politioal economy, he throws ever and 
anon from these collateral points of view 
vivid lights on his general narrative, and 
contrives to incorporate in it not merely the 
substantial sequence of events commonly 
ranked as historical, carefully grouped and 
worked out in their most striking details, 
but abundance of statistical and economic 
data, powerful sketches of leading lives and 
popular movements, many an interesting 


and characteristic anecdote, and—last but 
not least—a mass of curious facts bearing 
on the social life, manners, and tendencies 
of different periods. Densely packed as the 
narrative is, it never stagnates; and the 
keen interest in his subject which has 
evidently inspired the writer, seldom or 
never fails to carry the reader with him. 
When we add that the whole work occupies 
about 700 pages, and can be read in about 
as many minutes, it will be admitted that 
Dr. Andrews has accomplished a really 
remarkable feat. Sometimes, but not often, 
the cultivation of brevity leads him a little 
astray. Treating Abolitionism, under the 
year 1825, for instance, mainly as a move¬ 
ment originating in the United States them¬ 
selves, the only external stimulant which he 
finds space to cite is “the ethical teaching 
of the great German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant, taking effect in America through 
the writings of Coleridge.’’ Kant and 
Coleridge, forsooth! Dr. Andrews cannot 
expect his readers to accept this as an ade¬ 
quate indication of the forces which at that 
time were making for the extinction of 
slavery outside the limits of the Amerioan 
Union ? 

While each is excellent in its kind, it would 
be scarcely possible for two works, having 
the same title, to differ more widely, both 
in design and execution, than those of Dr. 
Andrews and Mr. Bhodes. The President, 
though the casual reader would scarcely 
infer as much from the present work, is a 
universalist rather than a specialist, and 
takes up American history rather as a sub¬ 
ject of patriotic interest, and perhaps of 
academic duty, than as one which has for 
him an over-mastering personal attraction 
in any of its branches. Mr. Bhodes writes 
as one under a spell: he is fulfilling an 
inevitable destiny. Cheerfully resigning, 
as we understand, other and more lucrative 
pursuits, he has devoted himself for many 
years with a rare and laudable ardour to 
the task of chronicling the greatest episode 
in American history—the War of Secession 
—and of tracing its causes and its conse¬ 
quences. It is well that so competent a 
writer should have been inspired to under¬ 
take the task while that mighty struggle is 
still fresh iu the world’s memory, and those 
are yet with us who lived through it and in 
the midst of it. Mr. Bhodes’s third volume 
brings us to the beginning of the year 1862; 
and we are bound to speak in the highest 
terms of the way in which he has thus far 
wrought out his design. He has spared no 
pains to get at the whole truth of things, 
even to the minutest particulars; and 
it is not often that we are disposed to 
question his generalisations. The true 
cause of the war, as both Dr. Andrews 
and Mr. Bhodes remind us, was neither 
more nor less than the excessive and irre¬ 
pressible inventiveness of the American 
brain. Until 1793 a slave could not dean 
more than five or six pounds of cotton in a 
day; and shortly before this date an 
American ship which brought eight bags of 
cotton to Liverpool was seized on the ground 
that so great a quantity could not possibly 
have been the produce of the United States. 

In that year Eli Whitney, a Massachusetts 
school teacher who had migrated to Georgia, 


invented the saw-gin, by which a slave could 
clean 1000 pounds of cotton in a day. The 
cultivation of cotton and the value of slaves 
increased with equal rapidity; and an insti¬ 
tution which would otherwise probably have 
died out became suddenly the moat lucrative 
of investments. The cotton-growing and 
slave-holding South dominated the policy 
of the Union, and claimed the right to 
spread its peculiar form of civilisation 
wherever it chose; and the resistance pro¬ 
voked by this claim, added to the bitterness 
with which the hated institution, in its new 
development, was assailed by Northern 
abolitionists, ultimately led to the unfurling 
of the flag of secession—a proceeding 
admittedly justified by a strict construction 
of the constitution which held the states 
together. In the great war which followed, 
the emancipation of the slave was pro¬ 
claimed as a military necessity; but the war 
itself was in no sense a crusade against 
slavery. The balance of opinion and interest 
in the North itself was for keeping the 
peace with the South, if not on its own 
terms, at least on terms whioh would have 
assured to it all that it could rightfully claim; 
and but for the rashness, arrogance, and 
want of all scruple which animated Southern 
policy, slavery might possibly have main¬ 
tained itself, as a purely local institution, 
to this day. We willingly testify to the 
general fairness displayed by Mr. Bhodes 
in the difficult task of chronicling the 
extinction of a great national reproach: 
it is only now and then that he 
disappoints us. The American slave trade, 
he assures us (vol. i., p. 18), “ was virtually 
brought to an end in the year named in the 
Constitution”—that is, in 1808. What does 
“virtually” mean? When the En glish 
Parliament took up arms against the king, 
they styled themselves the King and Parlia¬ 
ment, holding that the king was always 
“ virtually ” in his Parliament. When the 
army took up arms against the Parliament, 
they styled themselves the Parliament and 
the army, with equally good reason, 
according to Hobbes, for the Parliament, 
being in Cromwell’s pocket, was virtually 
in the army. Careless readers would 
probably understand Mr. Bhodes to mean 
that the slave trade practically came to an 
end in that year. He might doubtless 
justify the word by pleading that it means 
that the slave trade did not really come to 
an end; and this, as every one knows, is the 
truth of the matter. Webster’s Plymouth 
speech—the “Pilgrim Fathers” speech— 
in the course of which, thirteen years after¬ 
wards, he scathingly denounced the sordid 
traders who still carried on their inhuman 
traffic from the venerated birthplace of 
Northern freedom itself, and withered with 
his scowl the servile preachers who dared 
not lift up their voioes against it, will carry 
that fact down, however the historian may 
blink it, to the remotest posterity. Mr. 
Bhodes’s third volume, we note with 
pleasure, is dedicated to Dr. Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard College, than whom 
no man living has done more to deserve 
the gratitude of the serious student of 
Amerioan history. 

Mr. Moore’s portly volume is all that his 
preface claims for it. It is a compilation. 
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very useful and commendable in its own 
way, for the use of general readers who 

S irefer the plainest possible statement of 
acts, and care nothing for either fine 
writing or the philosophy of history. We 
always expect a little amusement from 
American books; even President Andrews 
condescends to enliven his pages with 
some gleams of quiet humour. We must 
give the reader the benefit of one story, 
apparently told him by a Rhode Island 
compatriot, which shows “ old Hickory ” 
and his times in an amusing light: 

“ When Jackson wrote his foreign message 
on the French spoliation claim (France having 
failed in 1833 to pay the first instalment of the 
amount agreed on by treaty in 1831), his oabinet 
were aghast, and begged him to soften its tone. 
Upon his refusal, it is said, they stole to the 
printing office and did it themselves. But the 
proofs came back for Jackson’s perusal. The 
fad who brought them was the fate Mr. J. S. 
Ham, of Providence, B.I. He used to say that 
he bad never known what profane swearing 
was till he listened to General Jackson’s oom- 
menta as those proofs were read.” 

Of ^ David Crockett, the celebrated Ten¬ 
nessee bear-hunter, and the reputed author 
of the famous saying, “ First be sure you’re 
right, and then go ahead,” Mr. Moore gives 
a lively acoount. Crockett’s chief qualifica¬ 
tion for Congress, so people said, was his 
immense physical strength. 

“ While his competitor,” wrote a Philadelphia 
newspaper, “ was telling the people of his great 
merits, Davy was giving practical evidence of 
his by grubbing up a stump which two ordinary 
men would have abandoned in despair. . . . 

While on his way to Washington, Crockett 
assured his companions that he oould wade the 
Mississippi with a steamboat on his back, whip 
his weight in wild oats, and ride a streak of 
lightning bare-back. Davy is the man who 
proposed to whip all the animals in the 
menagerie, consisting of a lion, a parcel of 
monkeys, and a zebra. On a certain occasion 
he said he intended to speak in the House of 
Bepresentatives, for he Baw no occasion for 
being diffident, as he could lick any man 
in it.” 

Crockett could, if necessary, administer a 
dignified rebuke. 

“ One day Crookett was sitting in the 
office of the old ‘ Indian Queen ’ hotel in 
Washington, in company with a number of 
other Congress-men. A member from Massa¬ 
chusetts was standing in the doorway looking 
out at the street. Turning suddenly, he called 
out, ‘ Oh, Crockett! here come some of your 
constituents.’ Crockett rose, walked to the 
door, and saw before him a drove of mules 
going down the street. ‘Where are they 
going ? ’ asked the member from the Bay State. 
‘They are going to Massachusetts to teach 
school,’ replied Crockett, without changing the 
expression of his face, and then quietly took his 
seat again.” 

Trifles sometimes discompose us more 
than serious matters; and, when we find 
not only Mr. Moore, but Dr. Andrews, 
solemnly expounding the word Mississippi 
as “ Father of Waters,” we are tempted to 
relapse, like President Jackson, into un¬ 
guarded habits of expression. This outworn 
piece of literary gag might surely be 
dropped. At one time it used to appear 
as “ Bearded Father of Waters and this 
we take to be the form in which it left the 


pen of the imaginative philologist who in¬ 
vented it. Mississippi simply means “ Big- 
water.” 

E. J. Paynk. 

John Lyly'* Endymion. Edited by George 

P. Baker, of Harvard University. (New 

York: Henry Holt & Co.) 

Amebioan scholarship has not hitherto done 
much for the elucidation of Elizabethan 
literature. There are exceptions — the 
Shakspere commentaries of Prof. Hudson 
and the valuable compilations of Mr. Furness 
and Mr. Rolfe will occur to everyone; yet it 
remains true that the majority of the books 
on Shakspere and kindred subjects that 
issue in such shoals from the presses of New 
York and Philadelphia are made up in 
about equal halves of piracy and of paradox. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to come upon 
such a piece of sterling work as Mr. Baker’s 
Harvard edition of Endimion. So to desoribe 
the book, indeed, gives an inadequate idea 
of its scope; for while 109 pages are devoted 
to the text and its brief accompanying foot¬ 
notes, the introduction, of no less than 196, 
contains a biographical and critical discus¬ 
sion, which oovers the whole course of the 
dramatist’s career. And in this Mr. Baker, 
who has had, of course, the advantage of 
the labours of Fleay, Steinhauser, and 
others, gives us what is on the whole 
the most complete and satisfactory account 
of Lyly that has yet appeared. No 
doubt much remains for further investiga¬ 
tion, and, as must needs be the case where 
the evidence is so scanty, much is at best 
only conjectural. Yet it may fairly be said 
that Mr. Baker’s conjectures are moderate, 
and that his conclusions are consistent and 
often probable. On one important point he 
seems to me to have gone astray; but the 
discussion of this will be better deferred 
until I have given a brief outline of his 
main narrative. It runs as follows. 

Lyly was born, as Steinhauser has shown, 
towards the end of 1553. He came of an 
honourable family in the Weald of Kent. 
He appears to have gone to Oxford about 
1569, out to have been at once rusticated 
for two or three years. On October 8, 1571 
—it was actually October 10—he was 
matriculated as a member of Magdalen 
College, where he took his B.A. and M.A. 
in due course. On May 16, 1574, he wrote 
a Latin letter to Lord Burleigh, requesting 
his good offices to procure him a fellowship. 
This, however, he never obtained. He 
seems, however, to have lived either at 
Oxford or at Cambridge, where he was 
incorporated M.A. in 1579, for some years; 
for his Anaiomie of Wit, licensed in Decem¬ 
ber 1578, savours rather of the university 
than of the court. The success of the 
Ana (omit of Wit led Lyly to write a 
sequel, Euphues and hit England, which was 
licensed on July 24, 1579, but was not 
actually published until the spring or 
summer of 1580. This delay was probably 
due to the fact that Lyly was known at 
court as a follower of Leicester, and that 
he shared in the disgrace under which that 
nobleman and all hu friends lay for some 
time after the discovery of his secret mar¬ 
riage to the Countess of Essex. But by 


the time that Euphuet and hit England was 
published, Lyly had already begun his 
career as a dramatist. And his first work, 
though modern editors have misplaoed it, 
was Endimion. This is, indeed, as Mr. Helpin 
long ago surmised, an allegory of Leicester’s 
recent relations with the Queen. Cynthia 
is, of course, Elizabeth; Endimion is 
Leicester; Tellus, not as Mr. Helpin thought, 
Floscula, is Lady Essex; and Eumenides 
is the Earl of Sussex. Endimion’s sleep on 
the lunary bank figures Leicester’s confine¬ 
ment at Greenwich; and the awakening kiss, 
which Eumenides persuades Cynthia to 
bestow upon him, stands for the return of 
favour which the good offices of Lord Sussex 
brought about for a time. The play was 
probably produced at court in Leicester’s 
interests, in the autumn of 1579, and was 
oonneoted with the partial reconciliation, 
afterwards again broken through, which 
took place between the Queen and her 
favourite at that period. It may have been 
one of the devices which, as the Revels 
Accounts show, were prepared to welcome 
the Duke of Anjou in September or October. 
Endimion launched Lyly on the seas of 
play-writing. The Queen took notice of 
him and advised him to “ aim his courses 
at the Revels.” He became vice-master 
of the choir-boys of St. Paul’s, and 
began to write regularly for that com¬ 
pany. In the course of the next two or 
three years he produoed Alexander and 
Campatpe, Sapho and Phao, Galathea, and 
Live'* Metamorphotie. In 1582, however, 
came a check; for it was probably in the 
spring of that year that the Children of 
Paul’s were, for some reason, forbidden to 
act. A letter of Lyly’s to Lord Burleigh, 
dated in July, 1582, shows that he was then 
personally in disgrace with that nobleman. 
These troubles may or may not have been 
due, as Mr. Fleay thinks, to an offence 

g iven to the Queen by Sapho and Phao. 

yly now began to print his plays, but 
ceased to do so in 1585. Possibly the per¬ 
formances by the Paul’s Children were 
resumed in that year. In any case, they 
appeared at court in the Christmas of 
1587, and were not again suppressed until 
1591. To this seoond period of play-writing 
we may attribute the revised form of 
Galathea, Midae, and Mother Bombie . Daring 
these years Lyly appears also in other capa¬ 
cities than that of a dramatist. In 1589 
he took part in the Martin Mar-Prelate 
controversy with Pappe - with - an - Hatchet. 
Through this he became embroiled with the 
Harveys. In 1589, also, he went into 
Parliament for the first time, sitting again 
in 1593, 1597, and 1601. But in 1591 
the dissolution of his company left him 
once more unprosperous. Within the next 
three years may be placed the two 
undated petitions to Elizabeth, in which 
he complains of the scant reward of 
his ten years’ service, and of the failure of 
his hopes to be made Master of the Revels. 
Irritated by the little response which he 
received, he appears to have satirised the 
Queen in The Woman in the Moon, which 
was perhaps acted at a private entertain¬ 
ment. From 1591 to 1597 he again lived 
by printing his plays. In the latter year 
the establishment of the Children of the 
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Chapel at the Blackfriars gave him an 
opportunity for a aeries of revivals. But 
the fashion in things theatrical had changed. 
The dainty comedies whioh had once de¬ 
lighted the court were now looked upon as 
"musty fopperies of antiquity,” and in 
1606 Lyly’s chequered career was dosed by 
death. 

Thus far Mr. Baker. For the sake of 
brevity I have put much positively which 
he cidy puts hypothetically, and I have 
omitted some valuable matter as to the 
history of the Children’s companies and the 
respective dates to be assigned to the plays. 
Nor have I dwelt upon the minor points 
which invite criticism. But, as I have said, 
there is one important question upon whioh 
I am totally at variance with him; and that 
is the question of the relations whioh he 
believes to have existed between Lyly and 
Lord Leicester. Mr. Baker invokes these 
relations to explain the delay in the publi¬ 
cation of the seoond part of Euphuet, and 
also to interpret the allegory of Endimion. 
I have three oomments to make upon his 
theory. In the first place, there is not a 
whit of external evidence which in any way 
connects Lyly with Elizabeth’s powerful 
favourite. This is all that Mr. Baker him¬ 
self can urge: 

"Leicester was Chancellor of Oxford, where 
Lyly had been a prominent undergraduate. 
In 1576 Leicester gave his famous entertain¬ 
ment at Kenilworth, to whioh all the neigh¬ 
bourhood flocked. Then Lyly was still at 
Oxford. Leicester was the patron of aotors, 
playwrights, men of wit.” 

That is to say, they were at opposite poles 
of the same university, and they were once 
in adjoining counties. Surely this is evi¬ 
dence pour rire. Secondly, Lyly’s letters to 
Lord. Burleigh in 1574 and 1582, and the 
mention of Burleigh in the looking Ola**e 
for Europe of 1580, make it highly improb¬ 
able that in those years the dramatist can 
have been numbered among the followers 
of Leicester. Mr. Baker himself suggests, 
though here I think he goes beyond his 
brief, that Lyly held some post in Burleigh’s 
household. But no man can serve two 
masters, and more especially so when their 
interests and influence at court are so 
generally opposed as were those of Leicester 
and of Burleigh. And thirdly, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that there is any 
allusion in Endimton to the circumstances of 
Leicester’s marriage. Mr. Baker represents 
the purpose of the play as being to 
persuade Elizabeth that Leicester’s devotion 
had been hers throughout, and that “ with 
fair Tellus [Lady Essex] have I dissembled, 
using her but as a cloak for mine affection.” 
But though under other circumstances 
Leicester might have taken such a line with 
tike Queen, it was not one which could afford 
a plausible apology for a “ dissembling” 
which had notoriously gone so far as actual 
marriage. Moreover, Lyly is oareful to 
guard himself against the supposition of 
any inner meaning in the play. In the pro¬ 
logue he says : “ We hope in our times none 
will apply pastimes, because they are fanoies; 
for there liveth none under the sun that 
know what to make of the Man in the 
Moon.” Mr. Baker, of course, explains 
this as a blind; but why, on bus theory, 


was a blind required ? A conceited allegory 
would not have advanced Leicester’s cause. I 
believe that Endimion is juBt Endimion; and 
that, though certainly Cynthia stands for the 
Queen, she is only introduced into the Creek 
myth, just as, by an even grosser flattery, she 
was introduced into the mythof the goddesses 
upon Ida in Peele’s Arraignment of Pari*. 
There is no reason in one or the other play to 
interpret Paris or Endimion as disguised 
Elizabethans. I may add that the matter 
is more important than it appears; because 
it is only a step from supposing that 
Leicester is the Endimion who vibrates 
between Cynthia and Tellus, to supposing 
that he is also the “ Cupid all armed ” who 
hovers “between the cold moon and the 
earth ” in A Midsummer Night’* Bream. 

In conclusion, although I do not accept Mr. 
Baker’s interpretation of Endimion, I think 
that there is a good deal to be said for his 
arguments in favour of treating the play as 
an early and not as a late work of the 
dramatist. These arguments are indepen¬ 
dent of the supposed connexion with Leices¬ 
ter. They rest upon the euphuism of the 
style, and upon the fact that Blount, whose 
order for the other plays agrees with that of 
modern scholarship, prints Endimion first in 
his edition of 1632. 

Edmund K Chambers. 


The Old Mittionary. By Sir William W. 

Hunter. (Henry Frowde.) 

To an Anglo-Indian this little book is a god¬ 
send. It brings back the flavour of old 
days, old scenes, old memories: ths stirring 
times of the Mutiny; the friendships of 
the “jungle” station; the fascinations of 
“ shop ” ; the mysteries of the Secretariat; 
the heartburnings of a Judgeship; the full¬ 
pulsing life of the District and the Division. 

Though telling only of an old missionary, 
and of an “ altogether baohelor station,” in 
which the one woman is a child of ten, Sir 
William Hunter’s simple story puts us in 
touch with men whom we somehow feel that 
we have known, whom we certainly should 
like to know. We want to grasp the hand 
of chivalrous, outspoken Arthur Aycliffe, 
Commissioner and Companion of the Bath, 
now shelved as Distriot Judge, after a 
righteous quarrel with the Calcutta Secre¬ 
tariat—the man who as a young magis¬ 
trate in 1857 “had held his treasury 
and jail with eighty polioemen and the 
half-dozen sporting rifles of his Distriot 
staff against three suooessive bands of 
mutineers, eaoh of whom outnumbered 
his little force tenfold.” The handsome 
young Yorkshireman, the assistant magis¬ 
trate, a Boden Scholar and fellow of his 
college, canters by us on his Arab, which is 
barely up to his weight. We can hear 
the good-humoured grumblings of the 
Lieutenant-Governor at his fervid District 
officers, each with his own soheme for im¬ 
provement—admirable, but costing money. 
We are held as by a charm at each passing 
glimpse of the Old Missionary’s daughter, 
me fair little English girl, now “half 
hidden in a cloister of hanging roots, ex¬ 
plaining a picture-book to a group of brown 
children ”; now helping deftly in the pre¬ 
paration of the big dictionary; now at her 


lesson in geography; now, as she is whirled 
along in the Collector’s curriole, on the look 
out for the various characters of her Pilgrim'* 
Progress ; now nursing tenderly her failing 
father. The good Jesuit; the devout and 
devoted old Mussulman servant; the young 
Brahman convert, who for three years has 
stinted himself in food, and saved the 
stipend of his college scholarship, to present 
the chapel with a bell, who has plunged 
the congregation into schism by masting 
on the introduction of the Athanaaian Creed, 
and who ends by sobbing out his repentanoe 
at the bedside of the dying missionary— 
all stand out before us. The old man him¬ 
self, “tall and gaunt, with a long white 
beard, and large sunken eyes whioh had 
a look of settled calm,” is the Trafalgar 
Douglas whose boyish letter had told 
how his ship, “ the Boyal Sovereign, Bear- 
Admiral Colling wood, was the first to break 
the enemy’s line by passing astern a Spanish 
three-decker, and ahead of a Spanish 
eighty-four.” We know him by his 
works — by the Edinburgh degree in¬ 
surgery, as the outcome of the conviction, 
soon forced on him by experience, that 
little was to be done by mere preaching; 
by schools and chapels built at his own 
cost; by his simple, patriarchal sway 
over rude hill tribes, and his wise ad¬ 
justment of local quarrels, or of the more 
serious outbreak between rival Christian 
flocks; by his fatherly dealings with the 
rebellious convert; by his noble resignation 
to his blindness, and his “ peaceful acceptance 
of the fact that the finishing of his beloved 
work was not for him in this world.” He 
lies in the little solitary graveyard, and 
being dead he yet speaketh. “The last act 
of the Old Missionary had been an aot of 
forgiveness and blessing: the first influence 
of his memory was an influence of recon¬ 
ciliation and peace.” 

Both memory and influence should live 
long in Sir William Hunter’s touching 
story. The truest missionary will love it 
best. There is many a man as devoted as 
Thomas Yalpy French, who refused to take 
refuge in the Fort of Agra unless native 
Christians were allowed to do so too. We 
hope there is many a man like the Old 
Missionary, “ with no strong dogmas, and 
only a great desire to do the best for his 
people.” There are some who with him 
will say: “ So long as I live, the church in 
which I have preached Christ’s message of 
mercy shall not be profaned by man’s 
dogma of damnation.” It is well for the 
ultimate success of our missionaries that 
they are supported by voluntary efforts. 
“ It was not the tradition of the service in 
Lower Bengal to take too vivid an interest 
in mission work.” It is to the absence of 
official pressure that the tolerance of Hindu 
and Mussulman towards our missions is 
really due. A man of the Old Missionary 
type is respected throughout the length and 
breadth of British India. Mission schools 
are valued; the “Padre Sahib” is often 
loved. But we fear that Trafalgar 
Douglas was right in maintaining that 
Christianity can only grow up among native 
converts in the second generation; and, 
like him, we cannot forget John Lawrence’s 
parting words: “The only way that will 
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bring the natives to truer and more en¬ 
lightened ideas is the gradual progress of 
education.” In this progress our mission 
schools are taking a noble share. 

The hand that penned The Annals of Rural 
R&ngal has not forgotten its cunning. Sir 
William Hunter has the rare faculty of 
seeing things in place of shadows, of con¬ 
densing the abstract into the concrete, and 
of clothing thought in circumstances. He 
can cover dry bones with flesh and sinews; 
and his characters are living men. More 
is to be learnt of Indian realities from The 
Old Missionary in an hour than in days of 
poring over Administration Reports. 

* H. B. Harington. 


“ The Expositor’s Bible.”— The Book of 

Jeremiah: Chapters XXL —LII. By W. 

H. Bennett. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A great change is passing over the exege- 
tical literature intended for clerical reading, 
and the present volume is, we may hope, a 
token of better days to come. Prof. Bennett 
is a competent Biblical scholar, as his con¬ 
tribution to Paul Haupt’s new edition of 
the Hebrew Old Testament sufficiently 
shows. But he is in touch with preachers, 
and has the good sense not to soar to critical 
heights for which preachers are as yet 
unprepared. He is also a man of wide 
general reading, which extends to the lite¬ 
rature of fiction, and his historical illustra¬ 
tions are aptly chosen. Present-day politics 
are not altogether excluded from his range, 
for which the author may plead the example 
of Renan. For instance, on p. 248 we 
read: 

“ Muoh virtuous indignation is expressed at the 
wickedness of Irishmen in contemplating re¬ 
bellion against the dominion of England: we 
cannot therefore be surprised that the Jews 
resented the suooessful revolt of Edom, and 
regarded the hostility of Mount Seir to its 
former masters as ingratitude and treachery.” 

A love of our great poets is also a pleasing 
characteristic of this book. In accounting 
for the silence of the Old Testament on the 
circumstances of Jeremiah’s death, our 
author reminds us that though “ love craves 
to watch to the last, because we would not 
lose (as Browning says) the last of what 
might happen on his ‘ face,’ suoh privileges 
are mostly withheld from the world, lest blind 
innocence should see in the aged saint 
second childishness and mere oblivion." 
I hesitate, however, to admit that this 
reticence of the Old Testament is afresh 
evidence of the “ unique wisdom of inspira¬ 
tion,” and still more to advise preachers to 
speak of this as “the inspired method.” 
And, altogether, I am less impressed by the 
expository excellence of this volume than 
by that of the volume on Chronicles in the 
same series. From the point of view of 
Old Testament criticism, not much can be 
said, for the reason already stated. It is 
noteworthy, however, that Prof. Bennett 
does not hesitate to speak of certain passages 
as of a “ secondary character”— i.e., not in 
their present form Jeremiah’s work—a 
view whioh has hitherto been looked upon 
with some suspicion in England. The divi¬ 
sion into books also shows a good critical 
judgment. T. K, Chbyne, 
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THE POLISH POET MICKIEWICZ. 
Pnyczynki do Study6u> nad twirczoscia 

Adama Mickiewicza. Zgromadzil, opraco- 

wal i wydal Daniel Toporski. (Cracow: 

Anczyc.) 

In these two volumes M. Daniel Toporski 
has collected some essays, published in 
various periodicals, on the position of the 
Polish poet Mickiewicz in the literature of 
his country and of Europe generally. It is 
much to be regretted that, in consequence of 
the neglect of the Polish language among 
the English and French, the writings of this 
really great poet are so little known. The 
Germans have not treated him with the 
atLvntk neglect. And certainly M. Renan 
delivered a most eloquent and appreciative 
address over the remains of the poet, when 
they were removed in 1890 from the ceme¬ 
tery of Montmartre to be reinterred in the 
cathedral of Cracow, which is the Santa 
Croce of the great Polish dead. 

Even if we cannot follow M. Toporski 
in his endeavours to raise Mickiewicz to the 
heights of a Shakspere, in which opinion 
he is supported by the Danish critic Brandes, 
we are willing to allow that he occupies the 
position of the representative poet of his 
nation. In his writings whatsoever is 
Polish, and especially Lithuanian, finds 
an echo. He was the first great romantic 
poet of his country, who could tell the 
world of her traditions, her scenery, her 
oustoms, and her aspirations. In “ Konrad 
Wallenrod ” and “ Grazyna ” he poetises 
some pages of her history; in “ Pas 
Tadeusz ” he gives us a picture of extra¬ 
ordinary power of the condition of society 
in Poland at the time of the Napoleonic 
invasion of Russia in 1812. The Poles 
were then longing for the French Emperor, 
in whom they imagined they would find 
a liberator. But, as all the world knows, 
Napoleon fed them with empty promises. 

The strange thing is that this cult of a self- 
seeking man has lasted among them till our 
own days. It was the dream of Mickiewicz, 
which led him into Towianism, the loss of 
his Slavonic chair at Paris, and the Latin 
ode on the taking of Bo marsund—which 
was almost as great a disaster for his 
literary reputation as the other delusions 
were for his pecuniary needs. Even the 
refusal of Napoleon III. to do anything for 
the Poles at the conclusion of the Crimean 
War has not opened their eyes; and M. 
Toporski is no exception to this rule. In 
his second volume he devotes many pages 
to the eulogy of Napoleon I., and speaks of 
him (ii. 194) as the great defence of civilisa¬ 
tion. He is clearly of the same opinion as 
the man in the Biglow Papers: 

“ Civilisation does get forward 
Somehow upon a powder-cart.” 

Again (ii. 37) we are told that Napoleon, 
as “ the man of action, is the greatest poet 
of France,” and that in him the Aryan 
spirit established the rights of humanity. 
He is contrasted with Peter the Great, who 
is looked upon as the genius of material 
civilisation, and is compared to Attila, 
Jengis Khan, and other tyrants, who cut 
but a poor figure in history. But to the 
English reader the methods adopted by 
Napoleon to bring about civilisation seem 
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very material indeed, and the rights of man 
were certainly not first preached by him. 
England had taught them in the seventeenth, 
and America in the eighteenth, oentury. 

We will remark, on quitting these 
polemical subjects, that there was certainly 
something more in Peter the Great than in 
the sanguinary tyrants with whom It, 
Toporski couples him. In his enthusiasm 
for the poet of his country we follow him 
with pleasure. Some of the chapters in the 
first volume are devoted to the criticism of 
special poems. Thus, we are very pleased 
with the remarks on “ The Sailor ” ( Zeglen ), 
a striking pieoe, in which the vague, un¬ 
satisfied impulses of life are described with 
extraordinary power. The poet pictures 
bimaalf &s alone upon the ocean; he cannot 
advance, he cannot retreat, nor dare he 
abandon the guidanoe of his frail vessel! 
It is now all tempest, but it was calm and 
hopeful when he set out. The immortal 
“ Ode to Youth,” of course, comes in for its 
proper share of praise. 11 Without heart, 
without soul, we are but a people of 
skeletons. Youth! lend me thy wings! ” 

M. Toporski devotes some passages to a 
criticism of 11 Farys,” that fiery poem in 
which the author represents himself as 
hurried on through the desert, pasting on 
his way the whitened bones of those who 
have perished before him. It is a fin* 
Oriental study, withia subtle inner meaning. 
The idea seems to have been taken from the 
extraordinary career of the Polish noble¬ 
man, Henry Rzewuski, who became an 
Arab emir. All the sonnets of Mickiewicz 
are beautiful, but especially those on 
localities in the Crimea, which he composed 
when visiting that romantic put of Europe 
just before he finally left Russia. Of th® 
“ Pan Tadeusz ” of Mickiewicz, confessedly 
his finest work, M. Toporski says in one 
plaoe that it is the greatest epic of the 
oentury. This is, perhaps, exaggerated 
praise, although we must remember that 
it is not easy to point to any great epics of 
quite modern times. Pan Tadeusz is, in 
our opinion, rather a charming idyllic poem. 
It is a delightful picture of Lithuanian fife, 
told in the most harmonious verse. The 
object of the author, who cast his longmg 
eyes ever back upon his beloved country, 
was to glorify Lithuania as he had glori¬ 
fied it in his “ Konrad Wallenrod ’’ and 
« Grazyna.” Here are to be found some of 
the most wonderful forest and doud-picturee. 
Lithuania is the land of forests; and in 
the ancient worship of the country trees 
were held sacred, as they are said to 
have been by the Druids among ourselves. 
Every kind of forest tree is described by 
Mickiewioz with the minutest accuracy. H® 
has all the vigour of a Wordsworth or a 
Shelley. He reminds us especially of the 
latter. And then the splendid doud-pietmes, 
parallels to which are only to be found in 
Shelley, or in the beautiful lines in which 
the broken Anthony addresses his pag® 
Eros in Shakspere’s great tragedy ^ This 
idyllic poem, as we prefer to consider it, con- 
tains a charming love-story. All goes at the 

end 

“ Merry as a marriage-bell”; 
and the news cornea of the arrival of th® 
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gnat conqueror, at whose feet of day the 
Pols* hare so often prostrated themselves. 

We have no space to go through more 
of the writings of Mickiewicz, but we are 
grateful to M. Toporski for having re¬ 
minded us of them in these two plea¬ 
sant volumes. We cannot even find space 
to apeak of “The Dziady,” so steeped in 
Slavonic tradition. The last ohapter is 
devoted to a consideration of the need of a 
statue to Mickiewicz at Cracow. Here, 
oertainly, a fit place could be found for 
doing honour to the great national poet. 
What the Poles think of him was amply 
proved by the crowds who flocked to ms 
second funeral. Many people for want of 
lodging had to pass the night in the street. 
Especially pathetic to see was the crowd 
of peasants, who flocked from all parts of 
fiusaia and Prussia. 

Some interesting episodes are alluded to 
in these volumes; and not the least striking 
is the meeting between Ooethe and Miokie- 
wicz at Weimar. Ooethe was ignorant of 
any Slavonic language, but, as a man of the 
widest sympathies, was curious to know 
what had been done in literature by the 
Slavonic peoples. Some of our readers may 
perhaps remember his interview with the 
Bohemian poet, Hollar, which the latter has 
described in his diary. When the collection 
of Serbian songs by Vuk Stephanovich made 
its appearance, it attracted the attention of 
Gb#the, who made a poetical version of one 
of the ballads : namely, that entitled “ The 
Wife of Hass an Aga.” 

We wish that the Polish language were 
more studied among us, so that M. 
Toporski’s interesting volumes might find 
many readers. 

W. R. Mobfill. 


Natural Bittory Lore and Legend. By P. 

Edward Hulme. (Quaritoh.) 

Foe those of us who regard the making of 
* hook as a work of art, if not the most 
characteristic work of art of our time, it 
is a little disheartening to come across such 
volumes as the one before us. Had they 
ideas to express, there are at least twenty 
thousand people in England capable of 
writing good prose—a body of literary 
artists never before existing in one time 
and place—and yet we find people who will 
write, and others who will publish, a book 
which has neither definite aim nor style, 
which seems rather to have been blown 
together than thought out and composed. 

Not that examination of the Natural 
History legends of our forefathers is use- 
loss: on the contrary, it is because wo 
are convinced of the importance of such 
an investigation that we are led to 
condemn a work which we might other- 
*i*e commend as admirably suited for 
Presentation to the libraries of Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Associa- 
hons. The study of these legends may 
he undertaken with a wish to trace out the 
way in which real facts became distorted 
mto fantastic dreams, and the work so pro¬ 
duced would form a valuable section of the 
‘‘ History of Human Error ” which will one 
day be got together. Only such a study 
demands a wide reading of literature by no 


means accessible, and a complete knowledge 
of the facts of zoology. Or, the study may 
be taken up solely in its literary aspect, 
without tracing the actual substratum of 
fact which lies below the stories of such 
compilations as the Bestiary, for example. 
Or, some attempt might be made to lay before 
the public the state of popular belief and 
knowledge at some definite period—that of 
Albertus Magnus, and Vincent de Beauvais, 
for example. Any of these studies would 
have been valuable if well done, and at 
least tolerable if honestly attempted; but 
a writer on such a subject, who comes 
before the public with the feeble twaddle 
of a curate summing up a debate at a 
local discussion class, is unbearable, and 
the faot must be kindly but firmly stated. 
One opens the book with interest; one reads 
and nods, and nods and reads, till further 
study becomes pain. Could any one imagine 
that an author of some experience, who is 
dealing with the subject of were-wolves, 
would write in this style: 

“ Olaus Magnus, in the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century, tells us a story of a nobleman 
and his retinue who lost their way in journeying 
through a wild forest, and presently found 
themselves hopelessly foodless and shelterless. 
In the urgency of their need one of his servants 
disclosed to him, in confidence, that he had the 
power of turning himself at will into a wolf, 
and doubted not but that if his master would 
kindly exouse him awhile he would be able to 
find the party some provision. Permission 
being given, the man disappeared into the 
forest under semblance of a wolf, and very 
quiokly returned with a lamb in his mouth, ana 
then, having fulfilled his mission, resumed his 
human shape. The forest would provide un¬ 
limited fuel, while their knives would supply 
the cutlery. Some member of the party, it is 
to be hoped, had a tinder-box, or the repast 
after all would have to consist of oold raw 
lamb. As hunger is proverbially said to be the 
best sauoe, the absence of mint would be of 
little moment at this vulpine banquet.” 

There is a fundamental difference between 
the attitude of the modem and the medieval 
min d towards a story lying outside the 
range of experience. To all such stories 
our mind is intolerant, theirs tolerant. But 
the seventeenth century writers, to whom 
Mr. Hulme has gone for the greater part of 
his material, were in neither of these classes: 
they were simply credulous, and, as a result, 
the whole tone of the book is unsatisfactory. 
It would be interesting, if this were the 
time and plaoe, to examine the exact belief 
of a merchant in the Middle Age in suoh a 
story, for example, as that cinnamon is shot 
from the nest of the phoenix with leaden 
arrows. It gave colour to the transaction, 
no doubt; but did it affect the price ? So 
far as we have any means of judging, the 
action of the Middle Ages was, like our 
own, founded on known facts; but while 
we reject impatiently the unnecessary, they 
preferred to have a story for everything, to 
ml their picture with clear and complete 
detail, their acceptance of these myths in¬ 
volving practically as wide an incredulity *s 
our non-acoeptanoe. Hence the ourious non¬ 
reverence which characterises the medieval 
treatment of the supernatural: all outside 
everyday experience was of the same order 
of ideas, and was treated in the same wav, 
while with u« the supernatural is strictly 


cut oft from the myth, and is aooepted on 
the same basis as experience. 

The book is well printed, and nicely 
bound, if it were not for the hideous deoort- 
tion on the side. It is illustrated with 
blocks from Mandeville and Aldovrandus, 
and is altogether a monument of wasted 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Eobbbt Steele. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Normanttowe. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Calico Printer. By Charlotte Fennell. 
(Hutohinson.) 

Anthony Graeme. By Edith Gray Wheel¬ 
wright. (Bentley.) 

Out of Due Seaton. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Heinemann.) 

The Mirror of Mutic. By Stanley Y. 

Makower. (John Lane.) 

A Daughter of the Marionit. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Ward & Downey.) 

Private Tinker, and Other Storiet. By John 
Strange Winter. (White.) 

A White Umbrella, and Other Storiet. By 
the Author of “Soul Shapes.” (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Tender Merciet of the Good. By Christabel 
E. Coleridge. (Isbister.) 

A Matter of Skill, and Other Storiet. By 
Beatrioe Whitby. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Molly Darling, and Other Storiet. By Mrs. 
Hungerford. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The anonymous author of Normanttawe 
has no need to be ashamed of his work, 
though the first and second volumes drag 
somewhat heavily. But there is strong 
evidenoe of a capacity to read and interpret 
character, and those who do not object to 
a novel with a purpose will be charmed 
with the story before us. It deals with 
the philanthropic efforts of a music-hall 
manager to purge his performances, and 
also to elevate the performers of both sexes 
under his charge. Many a sidelight is 
thrown upon modes of life which will be 
new to most readers, and a strong sympathy 
will be felt for the manager and for his 
assistant, EIlaLyell. Miss Lyell has musical 
genius, but she curbs her ambition in order 
to help on the good work of the manager, 
and to assist in raising her less fortunate 
sisters in the scale of humanity. Like 
James Bates, the manager, she is of a 
superior nature; and we are not astonished 
either at the influence which she wields 
over all with whom she comes into contact, 
or at the revelation ultimately made that 
the taciturn, but distinguished - looking, 
manager is none other than the son of a 
duke in disguise. There is much food for 
thought in these volumes, and the reader 
will find them quite a change from the 
morbid psychological novels which are just 
now so much in vogue. 

There is cleverness in The Calico Printer, 
by a writer whose name is new to us. 
The grasp of character is better than the 
power of telling a story; but the latter 
will, doubtless, come in due course. Leonora 
Ohallis, with whose history the present 
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volume is concerned, was a Cornish girl of 
good connexions on the father’s side, and 
of vulgar ones on the mother’s. Leonora 
took after her father—she was bright, 
original, divinely tall, and a perfect lady. 
She was sent into the North on a visit to her 
manufacturing relatives, the Barnsdales, as 
her mother thought they might provide a 
husband or a fortune for her. Her cousins, 
Ann Edith and Thomas Henry Barnsdale, 
were contemptible and ouM in the extreme, 
ohafing almost the very life out of her. 
But Barnsdale Senior had a partner named 
Mountnorris, 11 the calico printer,” who was 
a very superior kind of fellow, and to whom 
some mystery attaohed. He proved to be 
an aristocrat, who was “lying low” after 
an unfortunate history, and who spent his 
life in philanthropy towards the factory 
workers. Like Leonora, he was passion¬ 
ately fond of music. They fell in love with 
eaoh other, and, after a good many diffi¬ 
culties, were married. There is distinct 
promise in this story. 

We have a study of an ill-assorted mar¬ 
riage in Anthony Graeme, and it is written 
with considerable literary skill. Professor 
Graeme is a scientific Dryasdust, who 
suddenly determines to place at the head 
of his household a bright and winsome 
creature named Bachel Forrester. He talks 
moral philosophy to his young wife; and 
she, believing him to be great, tries to take 
an interest in the profound questions with 
whioh he grapples. It is sad and touching 
to see how her efforts fail, for the want 
of a little love on his part. She hungers 
for it; but they drift apart, and at last his 
coldness and neglect compel her to leave him. 
Then he discovers the mistake he has made. 
Philosophy succumbs to emotion, and in¬ 
tellectual inquiry to affection. He goes 
out to seek the treasure which he has lost, 
and there is a happy home-coming. But it 
is too late. Baohel has contracted a fatal 
illness through rescuing a drowning child. 
She dies, and is soon followed by her broken¬ 
hearted husband, the depths of whose nature 
have been stirred as they never were stirred 
before. The double tragedy at the close of 
the volume is described in a few words: but 
they are fitting words, and the scene is one 
to Unger in the memory. 

Miss Sergeant describes her volume Out 
of Duo Staton as a “ mezzotint.” It is a 
tale of North Country life in the little town 
of Oasterby, and relates the loves and trials 
of Gidoon Blake and his errant wife Emmy. 
Gideon is a manly carpenter of the Adam 
Bede type, while Emmy is not unlike Hetty 
Sorrel in her feminine weaknesses. She is 
easily led away by a plausible captain, with 
whom she elopes to London. Of c >urse the 
gallant offioer deserts her after a time, and 
she falls into the lowest depths of degrada¬ 
tion She is eventually recovered by her 
husband; and the story of his magnanimity, 
of their temporary reunion, and of their 
tragical death together during a storm, is 
told with much strength and pathos. As a 
study of character the work is admirable. 

The average reader will be puzzled by 
Mr. Makower’s Mirror of Mu tic, which is a 
human study in musical spasms. Instead 
of passages of narrative, now and then the 


pages are broken up by bars of melody 
from Chopin or Beethoven. There is one 
such on p. 05, concerning which the author 
asks: “ Does not this fragment seem to form 
a comment on the scene—blue and white 
sky, and the sun struggling through a 
shower, while the people creep in and out 
of doorways?” Well, a musician of vivid 
imagination may discover all this in a 
few bars from an Allegretto movement; 
but the ordinary reader will be more 
likely to return the volume to Mudie with 
the despairing remark that he is “not 
in it.” There is a diary written by a 
famous singer which proves her to be either 
a great idiot or a great genius—we dare 
not take upon ourselves to decide which. 
With the spme diffidence we hazard the sug¬ 
gestion that in writing this book the author’s 
aim has been to show that there is an 
intimate connexion between certain musical 
sounds and passages and the varying 
moods in man and nature. 

A Daughter of the Marionit will keep the 
reader’s attention alive, for it is a story of 
love, passion, and revenge. An Italian 
count prepares poison for a woman who 
has rejected him in favour of an English 
nobleman. For twenty years he has kept 
his hate up to boiling point. Happily his 
design is not realised. The circumstances 
which intervene, and which give a wholly 
unexpected turn to affairs, must be traced 
by the reader himself. Mr. Oppenheim 
will do well if in future he is less feverish 
in style, more accurate in minor details, 
and more careful in the elaboration and 
completion of his plot. 

The collection of brief love stories by 
John Strange Winter is a very attractive 
one. They are all naturally told, and 
“ Private Tinker ” and “ Fred’s Annie ” are 
really touching. We like these sketches 
much better than some of the author’s more 
ambitious efforts: there is a genuine touch 
of human nature about them. 

Judging from the latest volume in the 
“ Pseudonym Library,” A White Umbrella, 
the series has somewhat degenerated from 
the literary point of view since the issue 
of the first few volumes. The sketch of the 
impressionist artist and the young widow, 
which forms the groundwork of the first 
story, is neither better nor worse than the 
average short stories of the day. There is 
a little more originality, and some fancy, in 
“ A Ballet in the Skies ”; and the same 
perhaps may be said of “ The Players,” 
which is based on a kind of Napoleonio 
game of playing with men as with pieces. 
The idea is amusingly worked out. But 
this little volume, as a whole, lacks distinc¬ 
tion to lift it out of the general run of 
ephemeral literature. 

If there is a sameness about Miss Cole¬ 
ridge’s books, it is a sameness that is 
refreshing and agreeable. It is no light 
distinction to have written a series of works 
to which, on the one hand, no objection can 
be taken, while, on the other hand, all reveal 
ability considerably beyond the average. 
The Tender Mercies of the Good is an ex¬ 
cellent story, and quite up to the level of 
its predecessors. It is calculated to teach a 
wholesome lesson to the “ unco guid,” who 
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are also too frequently the unco severe. 
Austin Fairford had a hard time of it, 
especially with his more professedly 
religious relatives, because of a slip made 
in his youth. Fortunately he found one or 
two who were firm believers in his capacity 
for good, and one of these was the delight¬ 
ful Daffodil Villiers, the heroine of the 
novel. She was a girl of decided yet 
beautiful character, and was graoed by 
many personal attractions, so that we an 
glad when, partly owing to her exertions, 
Austin’s character is cleared, and the loven 
are happily united. 

Mias Whitby essays a lighter vein than 
usual in her collection of stories, entitled 
A Matter of Skill. But she writes with 
the same excellence and freedom, and all 
these miniature love stories will be cordially 
welcomed. Lovely woman appears in them 
pages in a variety of moods, humorous and 
pathetic, and occasionally she seems not t 
little “ uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 
The title story, showing how a stately girl 
is captured, after a good deal of trouble, by 
a short and commonplace young man, is 
very amusing; and there are other sketches 
in which it is interesting to follow the wiles 
of Mother Eve ere she has come to yean of 
discretion. 

Mrs. Hungerford’s short stories are also 
delightful in their way, though they are 
even briefer and slighter than Miss 
Whitby’s. It is impossible not to be 
entertained by such amusing sketches as 
“ Molly Darling," “ Good Dog, then,” and 
“ A False Conclusion.” 

G. Bahnett Smith. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Memoirs of Madame de la Marquise de Monte- 
span. In 2 vole. (Nichols.) The age of 
Louis Quatorze was notable, among many 
things, for the number of charming memoirs 
that were produced at that time. It is with 
pleasant anticipations, therefore, that one turns 
to the two handsome volumes just published by 
H. S. Nichols of an English translation of 
Mme. de Montespan’s memoirs. Famous for 
her beauty and her wit, the Marquise more¬ 
over held for twelve years an exalted position 
as chief favourite of the king himself—* 
position whioh should have given her 
every opportunity of seeing what was of 
interest and note in the most artificial 
court of Europe. Unfortunately, however, 
Mme. de Montespan, though the mistress, 
was never the confidante of the king, so that 
she is able to throw no new light upon his some¬ 
times inexplicable polioy. The pages of these 
two large volumes are mainly filled with 
ephemeral gossip, of a kind to whioh only the 
pen of a Sir Horace Walpole can give permanent 
interest. But Mme. de Montespan was by 
no means a bon raconteur ; neither the caustic wit 
of St. Simon nor the unstudied graoe of Mme. 
de Sevigne are hers. Her wit is not apparent 
in her writing, and she rarely varies a cold, 
level, and uninteresting style. There are 
of course many accounts of the oelebrities 
of her time, but her portraits of them 
are irritatingly incomplete and biassed. Thus, 
in her account of Cardinal Mazarin, she 
mentions that he was sentenced to be hanged, 
but does not describe how he twice went into 
exile during the Fronde, or how he finally 
trinmphed over the rebels. Again, she tells us 
how the Cardinal accumulated vast wealth by 
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questionable means, but no mention is 
of Us suooessful foreign policy. The 
Mine fault of inoompletenees marks all her 
otter eketohes: notably the one of Oolbert, 
whon one would never dream, from the 
account given of him in these Memoirs, to 
have been the greatest financier of his day. 
As might be expected, Louis is painted for us 
in roseate colours enough, though even his 
mistress cannot hide the fact that he was little 
better than a pedantic profligate. His suc¬ 
cesses in war are muoh insisted on, and the 
ignorant would gather from these pages that 
Louis was a great soldier. Of oourse, this is 
ludicrously untrue. The king was surrounded 
by brave and brilliant generals, but he himself 
was little of a soldier and something of a 
coward. He never engaged in a battle, and 
only arrived at one of his favourite sieges when 
the town had been practically taken by the 
skill of others. In describing the women of 
the Court, Mme. de Montespan is more suc¬ 
cessful, though no less biassed and ill-natured. 
Her description of Mme. de Montpensier and 
her unfortunate attachment for Lauzun is 
amusing, while her aooount of Louise de la 
Valbdre is, in spite of one or two touches, 
almost sympathetic. If the Memoirs had been 
well or wittily written, one could well have 
excused them more faults of incompleteness 
and prejudice than they possess. They form, 
however, but dull and vague reading; to the 
student of that age they bring nothing new; 
to those ignorant of history they will appear 
badly put together, somewhat confusing, and 
generally uninteresting. 

Abbcext volume of the Gentleman's Magazine 
Library (Elliot Stock) deals with the topo¬ 
graphy of the four counties, Hampshire, 
Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdon-, 
shire. To each of them is prefixed a brief 
general description, giving the main events in 
its history, a list of its most illustrious natives, 
and some special points of interest connected 
with its chief towns and parishes. Some of 
our leading antiquaries are among the writers 
on Hampshire. Mr. Ba'gent contributes a 
paper on its dergy in the fifteenth oentury; 
an excursion to Southampton, Portsmouth, 
and Hornsey in 1828 bears the initials of Mr. 
Carlos; and Mr. William Hamper describes 
the church and monuments at New Alresford. 
Some very interesting notes on Herefordshire 
are penned by local students, such as Sir 
Samuel Meyrick and Mr. James Wathen. The 
chief articles under Hertfordshire relate to 
Cheshunt and Theobald’s Park, and their value 
is enhanced by the faot that they are written 
by Mr. John Gough Niohols. The buildings 
at St. Albans naturally attracted the attention 
of more than one antiquary of repute; but the 
best paper on its past history is signed by 
the well-known ecclesiastical student, Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott. Church-lore and family 
history are elucidated on every page. No one 
who feels any pleasure in ancient epitaphs or 
their literature can afford to neglect these 
volumes. One of the articles gives a list of the 
portraits at the old home of the Ooningsby 
family in Herefordshire, and a companion 
article performs a like service for the 
Montagus, the lords of Hinchinbroke in 
Huntingdonshire. A suggestion is thereupon 
made in the brief preface that our archaeologi¬ 
cal societies should collect under one alphabet 
a complete record of the family portraits in 
each county. It is curious, as showing the 
defects of these volumes, that no mention is 
made under Herefordshire of John Abel, its 
famous architect, or of the picturesque market- 
houses in wood which he built for his county. 
The distinguished lawyer who is said to have 
entertained James I. with a mortice dance, 
performed by ten persons whose united ages 
exceeded 1,000 years, was Serjeant Hoskyns, 


not Serjeant Hopkyns, as stated on p. 163, nor 
Sir John Hoskins, as given on p. 171. 

The last volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library (Elliot Stock) is devoted to Kent and 
Lancashire; and, through its proximity to 
London, five times more space is given to the 
"home” county, as it is sometimes oalled, 
than is granted to Lancashire. Kent in 
historical interest stands out conspicuously 
among English counties. It was on its coast 
that Caesar landed, but strangely enough no 
aooount of Bichborough is included in these 
reprints. Canterbury is connected with St. 
Augustine, and a very interesting description of 
St. Augustine's Abbey is here constructed from 
its remains and from the ancient chronicles 
by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott. The wealth of 
the yeoman of Kent under the Tudor Queen 
was a subject of national boasting, and many 
particulars of the leading inhabitants among 
all classes in the county are incorporated in 
these pages. The ohurohes of Kent are 
possessed of special oharm, and the chief 
ecclesiastical buildings from London to Dover 
are adequately described by the principal 
antiquaries. Their names or initials include 
such well-known experts in literary and 
antiquarian history as Egerton Brydges, 
Carlos, Samuel Denne, A. J. Kempe, John 
Gough Niohols, Boaoh Smith, and Charles 
Spenoe. One of the most valuable chapters in 
the volume contains an aooount of the parish 
goods at St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, at the end 
of the fifteenth oentury. A very full aooount 
of Darenth Church is supplied by Carlos. 
Some particulars are given by Zachary Cozens 
of the large collection of human bones pre¬ 
served in the crypt of Hythe Church, but Mr. 
Gomme in his preface speaks with some doubt 
as to their preservation at the present date. 
It will please him to know that they were some 
years ago arranged by the late Mr. Robert J. 
Biron, Q.C., ana that they are well-cared for. 
In Lancashire, the city of Liverpool and the 
surrounding parishes occupy the ohief space, 
its rival of Manchester bang without any 
ohronicle of its greatness. One of the local 
antiquaries gives us, in his description of the 
parish of Colton, some curious information as 
to the agricultural and mining operations in 
the county palatine in 1803. The volume is 
edited by Mr. F. A. Milne, in a manner worthy 
of the high reputation attaching to its prede¬ 
cessors. 


NOTES AND NEWB. 

A life of Prof. Huxley is being prepared by 
his son, Mr. Leonard Huxley, who will lie 
greatly obliged if those who possess letters or 
other documents of interest will forward them 
to him at Charterhouse, Godaiming. They 
will be carefully returned when copied. 

Mb. John Murray announces a biography 
of Harvey Goodwin, late Bishop of Carlisle, 
written by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, vicar of 
Crosthwaite, Cumberland. The volume will 
be illustrated with portraits and other en¬ 
gravings. 

Messes. A. D. Innes & Co. are the Eaglish 
publishers of the late James Russell Lowell’s 
Last Poems, which will be issued very shortly. 

Mb. Clifford Habbison will at an early 
date publish with the same firm a volume of 
poems, of whioh the title has not yet been 
decided upon, 

Mb. W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. Hender¬ 
son, editors of The Centenary Burns, shortly to 
be published by Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, 
have, in the oourse of their researches, discovered 
some collections of Burns MSS. not open to 
earlier editors. Acoess to these has already 
led to the finding of some new poems and of 


many new readings; and by means of them 
some long-disputed points are settled, and 
many new facts of unquestionable interest will 
be presented for the first time. The editors are 
therefore enooursged to appeal still further to 
owners of suoh collections, and to those with 
information as to their whereabouts, to oom- 
municate with them with a view to examination 
and collation. 

Messes. Tylston & Edwards, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. A. P. Marsden, will publish in 
November an edition of Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
limited to 500 copies, and printed by hand at 
the press of the Birmingham Guild of Handi¬ 
craft. It will be decorated with a number of 
borders and initial letters, designed by Mr. 
Ernest G. Treglown, and engraved on wood 
by Mr. Charles Carr. 

Mb. G. E. Eybe-Todd’s Scotland, Picturesque 
and Traditional, profusely illustrated, will be 
published within the next few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
early next month a fanoiful story under the 
title of The Wally pug of Why, by Mr. G. E. 
Farrow, with illustrations by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, who has been assisted by his daughter, 
Miss Dorothy Furniss. Humorous poems and 
nonsense verses form an important feature of 
the book, whioh has been primarily written for 
children. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication The Devotion of Bishop Andrews 
(Graece et Latine), edited and arranged by Mr. 
Henry Yeale, with a preface by Arohdeaoon 
Sinclair. The same firm will publish very 
shortly Four Foundation Truths, by Canon 
Girdlestone and the Revs. Walter Abbott, A. 
E. Barnes-Lawrence and E. A. Eardly- 
Wilmot. 

A new book of adventure, entitled With 
Claymore and Bayonet ; or, The Ross-shire 
Buffs, by Col. Peroy Groves, is announced by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. to be ready in a few days. 

Mb. John Macqueen will begin business as a 
publisher this week, at Hastings House, Norfolk- 
street. Strand, with a volume of Mr. Henry Rus¬ 
sell's Reoolleotions, entitled Cheer ! Boys, Cheer! 
This will be followed by Lord Stanley’s trans¬ 
lation of Lamennais’ Essay on Religious Indiffer¬ 
ence ; Mr. Clement Soott’s From " The Bells ” to 
“King Arthur Mr. Albert Chevalier’s 
Reminiscenoes; and The Drama Birthday Book, 
compiled from the works of the dramatists of 
the day. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will issue imme¬ 
diately The Doomstooman, a story of old Cali¬ 
fornia, by Miss Gertrude Atherton. 

A cheap edition of Cassell’s New Biographi¬ 
cal Dictionary will be published before the end 
of the present month. 

The German title of Mr. Erio Mackay’s 
Love Letters of a Violinist, newly translated by 
Fraulein Friederike Dobbert, of Elbing, will 
be " Liebesbriefe eines Geigers,” and not 
" Liebesbuoh,” as first announced. It will be 
published in Berlin, early in December, by 
Messrs. Hendel. 

In order to enable the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences to issue a complete edition of Kant’s 
works, the Government of Russia has consented 
to place at its disposal for a time the 
philosopher’s MSS. belonging to the University 
of Dorpat. 

The first meeting of the English Goethe 
Society will be held next Wednesday in the 
galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk-street, when Mr. Hermann Meyer will 
read a paper on " The Influence of Ibsen on 
German Literature,” to be followed by a dis¬ 
cussion in English or German. 
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The new session of the Irish Literary Mr. David Williamson, for some yearn 
Society will begin with a meeting on Saturday connected with the Illustrated London News, 
next, in the rooms of the Society of Arts, has been appointed editor of the Windsor 
Adelphi, when Mr. T. W. Rolleston will deliver Magazine, published by Messrs. Ward, Look, 
an inaugural lecture on “ Cromwell in Ireland.” & Bowden. 

. ATth. beetai.* of November, the - 


At the annual meeting of the oourt of 
governors of Liverpool University College, held 
on Saturday of last week, it was stated that the 
average number of students had risen from 
286 to 312 in arts and sdenoe, and from 126 to 
137 in medicine; while seven students hsd 


tion: “ Dean Swift,” by the Rev. Dr. William and a number new university courses for the law degree 

PfiTfir* “Barro fho Triah hr f!onnf. - . . . « s® . .... Thfl fnfikl innnmfl fnr fho naaf. voa? waa iiint 


£1600 from the grant for technical education, 


*nen; ana "via insn music, uy ^ ^so represent Scottish m well as English Z. ss 7 u • , 1 

Anrne Patterson, Mus. Doc. Presbyterianism. The editorship has been fj® 0 ®. grant for technical educe 

Thr free Sunday lectures of the London undertaken by Mr. Jesse Quail, formerly editor and t.1533 from the parliamentary grant, 
thical Society, at Essex Hall, Strand, were of the Northern Daily Telegraph. A meeting will be held in Edinb 


Ethical Society, at Essex Hall, Strand, were of the Northern Daily Telegraph. 

inaugurated last Sunday with an address by _ 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, on “Forgotten Bene- -- 

factors. 11 The list of lecturers includes Prof. monne potty TCTTTTKrnci 

William Wallace, Mr. Arthur Sidgwiok, Mr. UNIVER81T1 JOTTINGS. 

Bernard Bosanquet, the Rev. P. H. Wicks teed, Mr. W. J. Courthopk has now been formally 


and Mrs. Bryant. nominated for the professorship of poetry at 

The following seven gentlemen have been Oxford, his proposem being the Warden of New 
appointed trusses of the Carlyle House ™ 


of the Northern Daily Telegraph. A meeting will be held in Edinburgh 

_ University next week to discuss a scheme for th« 

-- formation of a Franco-Scottish Society. Thi 

UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. Sto^LoteUto^fin^iT ^ p«t 

Mr. W. J. Courthopk has now been formally relations between France and Scotland, and 
nominated for the professorship of poetry at the social and intellectual influence they have 


Oxford, his proposers being the Warden of New exercised on eaoh other; and (2) to facilitats 
(his own collage), and the Presidents of Corpus, the attendance of students of either country at 


Memorial Trust: the Marquis of Bipon, the Trinity, and Magdalen. Meanwhile, Prof F. T. 
Hon. T. F. Bayard, Dr. Richard Garnett, Palgrave has announced a course of three 
the Rev. Gerald Blount, Mr. A. Carlyle, l^res, to be delivered in hu.last weekof 
Mr. G. Lumsden, and Mr. C. S. Pemberton. °® oe - on “ Landscape in English Poetry, from 
All liabilities up to the present time have been Chauoer to the N“eteenth Century.” 


met; but further donations are invited, for the Prof. J. Armitage Robinson has been 
acquisition of personal memorials of Carlyle and appointed to the office of Lady Margaret’s 
his wife, and also to form the nuoleus of a Preacher at Cambridge, 
small maintenance fund. It is proposed to „ __ _ _ 

arrange a ceremony in celebration of the oen- Sir Thomas Francis Wade, late professor 

tenary of Carlyle’s birth on December 4. Chinese at Cambridge, has wqueathed to 

the University Library all his books which in 

z, . = any way relate to China, Korea, Japan, the 

Malay Peninsular, or any Asiatio country. 

THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. „ c ., T j 

„ . Canon Sanday, the new Lady Margaret 

Mr. Gladstone contributes to the forthcoming professor of divinity at Oxford, is delivering 
number of the Nineteenth Century an article on this term an inaugural course of five lectures 

“ Bishop Butler and his Oritios Mr. Herbert 0 n “The Trinitarian Base of the Apostles’ 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Spencer a criticism of “ Lord Salisbury on Creed.” 

Evolution”; and Mr. Swinburne a poem on -r,_„ _ — _ , , , . „ , . 

“ TrafalgarDay.” PROF. E. B. Tylor— whose status at Oxford 

“ was recently raised from that of reader to 

Blackwood's Magazine for November will professor—is lecturing at Oxford this term on 

“tain an article by Mr. Alfred Austin, on “ The Relation of Savage Life to the Higher 
Ireland Revisited”; and a complete story, Forms of Civilisation.” 

■ the anonymous author of “ Mona Maclean, — t _... , , . 

edical Student,” to be entitled “ After Many 0 * K °f' Leg ° e ^ dehve f a P nbho ( ^™ at 
» * / Oxford on Monday next upon “ Chinese 

**• Poetry.” 

■Thk first number of Pearson*a Magazine , to tt™™ at. • * n. a * a • • 

pear in December, will contain, among other U ?P EB au8 P 10 ** ? f t . he tiers’ training 
Kgs, the first of a series of drawingroom ^dicate, a course of twelve lectures on “The 
_i_ a - -d __j Theory of Education will be delivered at 


contain an article by Mr. Alfred Austin, on 
“Ireland Revisited”; and a complete story, 
by the anonymous author of “ Mona Maclean, 
Medical Student,” to be entitled “ After Many 
Days.” * 

The first number of Pearson's Magazine, to 
appear in Deoember, will contain, among other 
things, the first of a series of drawing-room 


the universities of the other. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord 
Russell of Killowen, will deliver an address is 
the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, on Monday next, at 
4 30 p.m., to inaugurate the opening to ths 

E ublic of the law lectures and classes organised 
y the Council of Legal Education. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ULYSSES STRINGING THE BOW. 

( A Suggestion for Statuary.) 

Sivcs he bath kissed the soil and drunk the song 
Of Naiad nurses fair, his heart, his years 
Are lighter in the house which love endears, 
His quickened thews erect and giant-strong. 
His falcon eye unblenched pursues along 
The arrow’s level track, and through his ears 
A chime of summer that his spirit hears 
Is echoed in the twitter of the thong. 

Ailinon! Ailinon Sing, homely lute, 

The foemen’s tearless dirge. Sing on and 
haunt 

His soul, becalmed amid the silenoe gaunt, 
With strains of other harvest and a bruit 
Of Hell’s victorious revelry. Avaunt! 
Forthright as vary Fate his hand will shoot. 

George C. W. Ware. 


gs, the first of a series of drawing-room 
comedies written by Sir Walter Besant and A uw ? y -o 01 ?" aoa " on , 5? TTT” “ 

Mr. W. H. Pollock: Regarding these, Sir Cambridge this term by Mr. W. E. Johnson, 

Walter Besant writes: °* *■ 


Theory of Education” will be delivered at 


OBITUARY. 
HENRY REEVE, C.B. 


“I should like to put you in possession of the At E«terCollege, Oxford, where an ordi- The effitorial chair of a great Review seems to 
facts concerning this little collection of plays. ““7 fellowship is vacant, applications are be conducive to longevity. Sir W i ll iam Smith, 
Some fifteen years ago there was a very good invited from persons distinguished in literature of the Quarterly, died in harness, an octo- 
amateur dramatio company which used to play or science, who will undertake to perform some genarian; Mr. Reeve has now followed him, at 
every year in the drawing-room of Lady Monks- definite literary or scientific work to the satis- the ripe age of eighty-two. And both these 
well at Oheltea. The company consisted chiefly faction of the college. If we remember aright, men lived laborious lives in many departments 
of Mr. John Collier and his wife and Mr. and Mrs. a fellowship was awarded about a year ago by of activity. 1 

Walter Pollock, all very good actors. The pieces Lincoln on the same conditions. Henry Reeve was bom in 1813, at Norwich, 

performed were some of them original. Mr. _ . ., . , — , .. where hi« father was a medical man, connected 

Walter Pollock and I wrote together several pieces The council of the senate at Cambridge . ... marriage with the well-known 


Walter Pollock, all very good actors. The pieces Lincoln on the same conditions. Henry Reeve was bom in 1813, at Norwich, 

performed were some of them original. Mr. — , where his father was a medical man. connected 

Walter PoUock and 1 wrote together several pieces by blood or marriage with the well-known 

for this company, of which the greater parijwere rewmmend that the University of Allahabad fof Taylor, AmTtin, and Martineau. He 

unacted, owing to the death of Lady Monkswell be affiliated, on the same terms as the University _. . - 

and the breaking up of the theatricals.” of Calcutta. **• educated on the amtment, chiefly at 


nd the breaking up of the theatricals.” 

Messrs. Tylston & Edwards and Mr. A. P. 


was educated on the oontment, chiefly at 

,, _ „ _ , „ . _ Geneva, whence he gained that mastery of the 

Messrs. Tylston & Edwards and Mr. A. P. At the first meeting this term of the Cam- French language which led to his intimate 
Marsden will henceforth be the publishers (to bridge Philological Society, to be held on friendship witn so many eminent Frenchmen, 
subscribers only) of the Quest, an illustrated Thursday of this week, Prof. Skeat was to read Returning to England, he entered as a student 
quarterly, which is printed by hand at the papers on “The Origin of the Name of the a t the Middle Temple, and was duly called to 
press of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft. Letter Y” and on “The Spelling of the Verb the bar; but he never practised. Indeed, m 


press of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft. Letter Y” and on “The Spellin) 
The November number, beginning anew series, to build’’; and Mr. Adam was t 
will oontain an article by Mr. William Morris passages in the Republic of Plato. 

_ _1_flj;_• Al_ _ TT_1 _aa J* a • _a r ° c 


Letter Y” and on “The Spelling of the Verb the bar; but he never practised. Indeed, a« 
to build" ; and Mr. Adam was to disouas two early as 1837 he was nominated to a minor 
passages in the Republic of Plato. post in the Privy Council, and served there in 


tuL gt midimg[s in the Kelmscott district, At a meeting he ia i n Edinburgh last Tues- the important offioe of registrar for the long 
TWi day, with the Lord Justice-General in the period of thirty-five years, retiring on s 

Davis, Mr. Charles M. Gere, and Mr. Edmund oljiair a committee was formed for the promo- pension in 1887. It was, therefore, natural 

H . NeWr •• - ... — - — .. it X v _ .1 1J 1 _1__ A _A. J :aL 4ha 


"• llew ' tion of a testimonial to Prof. David Masson, that he should have been entrusted with the 

The proprietors of the Forum announce that on his retirement from the chair of English responsible task of editing the Memoirs of 
arrangements have been completed with literature, which he has held for thirty years. Charles Greville, the clerk of the council, winch 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of Bedford- T _ A , form the most valuable contribution that hai 


street, to publish the English edition, and that 
this arrangement will come into operation on 
November 1. 


form the most valuable contribution that hai . 
Lord Rendel has been elected president of yet been made to the secret political history of 
University College, Aberyswith, in the room of the ninataaniL century. He had previously 
the late Lord Aberdare. written, translated, or edited many other 
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volumes. Among these it is enough to mention 
his translation of De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
(1837], a hook which had in its time a pro¬ 
digious influence on European thought; and a 
volume of his own essays, entitled Royal and 
Republican France (1872). 

But it is as editor of the Edinburyh Review 
that Henry Reeve will be remembered. He 
was appointed to the chair in 1855, in succession 
to Sir 6. Comewall Lewis; so that he has held 
it for just forty years. In many respects he 
was a great editor. Behind the soenes in 
public affairs, and trusted by generations of 
statesmen, he was free from the pedantry that 
besets the literary temperament. Up to the 
last, he spent infinite pains, not only on 
selecting his writers and their subjects, but 
■Iso on moulding their work to his own some¬ 
what austere standard. If a little despotic, 
his contributors could accept much from a man 
of such unrivalled experience and strong 
character. In great things, as well as in small, 
he maintained the traditions of the Edinburgh 
Review, as he had received them from his 
predecessors. In politics, he was an old- 
fashioned Whig of the Beform era; in philo¬ 
sophy, he adhered to the ecleotio and orthodox 
school of Cousin; in science, he remained a 
pre-Darwinian; theological questions he care¬ 
fully eschewed. The chief qualifications that 
he demanded from his staff were sanity of 
thought and lucidity of expression—in short, 
the merits of a French publicist. While so 
many younger magazines strive with artificial 
brillianoe to satisfy the fashions of the hour, 
the Edinburgh, on the whole, still preserves its 
reputation for discriminating criticism and 
mature judgment. 

Beeve received the decoration of C.B. in 
1871, in reward for his official services. 
Oxford conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L., in company with Sir William 
Smith, at the Commemoration when Lord 
Salisbury was inaugurated Chancellor. But 
the distinction that he valued most was that of 
foreign member of the Institut de France, to 
which he was elected by the Acaddmie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques in 1888. When 
the Institut celebrates next week the cen¬ 
tenary of its foundation, his presence will be 
missed by many French friends. 

J. 8. 0. 


GABRIEL 8/.ARVA8. 

M. Gabriel Szarvab died at Budapest on 
October 12, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
By his death the purity of the Hungarian 
language has lost its most watchful and 
eucoessful guardian. The son of a poor blaok- 
■mith, he was intended for the priesthood, 
which he gave up for the pursuit of the law; 
but at the age of twenty-six he settled down as 
master in a gymnasium or classical school. As 
teacher of Latin and Hungarian, his attention 
was directed to the barbarisms and solecisms 
wen in vogue, in both spoken and written 
Hungarian; and in 1866 he published, as a 
school programme, his treatise on Barbarisms 
in Hungarian. In 1869 he was promoted to a 
mastership in Budapest, where he made the 
wquaintance of Paul Hunfalvy and Prof. 
Budenz, largely increased his philological 
knowledge, and gained admission into the 
Hungarian Academy with a treatise on “ The 
Tenses of the Hungarian Verb.” 

In 1872 M. Paul Gyulai proposed to the 
Academy that something should be done to 
•top the prevailing corruption of the language, 
and for that purpose the Academy founded a 
mwrthly review under the title of Nyelviir 
t ‘ Watchman of the Language ”). Of this 
reT *ew Szarvaa was appointed editor, and 
remsined such to his death. In his 
management of this periodical he was 
eminently suooessfql. His criticism of the 


bad Hungarian in journals and in new 
books, especially scientific books, were taken 
to heart; and as years went on a very 
great improvement became perceptible. The 
Hungarian that now fills the columns of 
the daily newspapers is very much purer and 
more idiomatic than what used to appear a 
quarter of a oentury ago; and this is mainly 
attributable to the efforts of Bzarvas. He also 
succeeded in forming a school. of able disciples, 
who gave him effectual assistance while living, 
and will oarry on the Nyelvor now that he is 
dead. In conjunction with Prof. 8imonyi, 
Szarvas compiled the Magyar Nydvturtineti 
Sz6t6r, or “ Lexicon Linguae Hungaricae 
Aevi Antiquioris,” which was notioed in the 
Academy of September 12,1891. 

A. J. P. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Ootober number of the Jewith Quarterly 
Review —which is now published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.—contains a notable article on 
“The History of Spinozism,” by Prof. J. 
Freudenthal, of Breslau. Whether it be a 
translation or originally written in English, it 
forms most attractive reading. The influence 
of Spinoza on the history of thought is 
carefully traced, with an abundance of 
learning, from his Hfetime down to the present 
day. Specially interesting is the aocount of 
the heterodox Dutch clergy, and of the revival 
of Spinozism in Germany due to Mendelssohn 
and Lessing. Another article which deserves 
to be read is that by Dr. A. Neubauer, on 
"Jews in China.” It appears that the latest 
authentic information about the old Jewish 
colony at Hai-fung-fu, capital of the provinoe 
of Honan, was given by an English missionary 
in 1865. Their synagogue was then in ruins, 
and all knowledge of Hebrew had been lost. 
Some, however, of their Pentateuoh scrolls 
have passed into the possession of the Bodleian 
and other libraries. These show that their 
ritual was of the Persian rite, which is other¬ 
wise almost unknown. Dr. Neubauer thinks 
that they had been settled at Kai-fung-fu sinoe 
the thirteenth oentury; and he also tells (us 
that Prof. D. S. Margoliouth intends to publish 
the Pentateuch fragments, with an English 
translation and a philological commentary. 
Mr. S. Soheohter explains the significance of the 
Torah in Babbinical theology as comprising 
something more than the Law. Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare continues his examination of an 
Armenian version of Philo, with the object 
of ascertaining what text of the Septuagint was 
used by him, the conclusion being that he used 
different texts at different times. Among the 
reviews we may specially mention that of 
Conybeare’s edition of the “De Vita Con- 
templativa,” by Prof. James Drummond, who 
effectuaUy replies to the criticisms of Schiirer. 
Incidentally, Prof. Drummond explains that 
his own name ought not to be inoluded among 
those who were convinced by the arguments of 
Lucius that the treatise is spurious. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Amuia. W. Die Basis des Praxiteles nu MaaUnea. 

Manehen: Verlsgesnstslt i. Kant. 4IL 
Bi jot, E. UoUeettoa de meablee saekns dee X atfis da 
Loavreet de Clanr- Sfrir. Peris: Schmid, inofr. 
Blosdsl, H. Le Regime da travail et U colonisation libre. 
Paris: Bersev-Levranlt. 5 fr. 

Bosslli, 0*Gboees politicoes d’Egrpte 1881-1996. Paris: 
Fiammuion. 6 fr. 

DtfaoL’LfcDS. Paul. Poesies mllitaina. Puis: Oslmann 
Uirj. I fr. 

On-nssT, Bug6ae. La Roman en France pendant le XIX« 
i&t'jle. Paris: Pion- 8 fr. Bo. 

JossaaesD, J. J. Hlatolre abrdgle da la littdmtaie anglaise. 
Paris: Dels grave. I fr. SO. 

Txonosox, Laden. En Mddltermnde: Hotel at impressions. 
Paris: Dento. 8 fr. 60. 

YiBurr, P. Las Industries nationtles. Paris: Barger- 
Levranlt. 10ft. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Kuezi, J. Karens Eremite, a. nansv Zeoge f. das sltkteehl. 
Tanfbeksnatnis. Leipzig: DSrfflim. S M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

CssTiLLixs, Journal dn Kudehal de. T. *. lStt-USL 
Paris; Plon. 7 fr. 60. 

Coxeady, E V. Lefaen u. Wirken d. Generals Carl v. 
Qrolman. f. Thl. Die Befrtlungakriese 1811 bis 1816. 
Berlin: Kittles. 8 M. 60. 

FaixQueraLS, la Oomte da. Le Premier B i de de l'laetitat 
do Fraser. 1795-1886. T. 1. Paris: Rothschild. So ft. 

GeecHioaTsBiJiTTH, haneisehe. 1881. Leipsig: Doe char dt 
numb lot. 4 M. 80. 

Gissisuoht. W. Geachtahte der danteehen Ktiamzatt. 
♦*. Bd. Leipzig: Daocker. 10 H, 40. 

Guillox, E. He Compute mtlitei-M sons la R e stenr s tlim 
Paris: Flan 8 fr. 60. 

Joturr, Camille. Hlatolre da Bordeaux depute tea erigiau 
juequ’ea 1985. Bordeaux: F^rtt. soft. 

Hioaos. A. Lea origmea de la eeolastique at Huguee de 
Saint-Victor. Parte: LethiaUanx. 1Sir. 

Mim.sk, K. Mappaa muodi. s. HfL Die kieiueren Walt- 
kaiten. Stuttgart: Both. 7 IL 10. 

Kostsuos, O. La etrilteetioa primitive en Italia depute 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BARONS OF RICHARD’S CASTLE. 

London: Oct. IS, 1886. 

The scholarly report on the Woroeeter Cathe¬ 
dral muniments, by Mr. R. L. Poole, just 
issued by the Royal Commission on Historical 
MSS. has brought to light a document which 
invites notice, as being, when explained, of 
special importance to students of early 
genealogy. 

This is an Inspeximus (April 5, 1175), by 
Roger, Bishop of Worcester, of the charter by 
which Hugh, son of Oabert, confirms to the 
church of Worcester, “ eleemosinam patris mei 
Osberti quam ipse dedit eis ’—namely, 
“Bnrestona” and the Church of “Dodren- 
hulla.” Neither the place nor the grantor is 
identified ; bat the latter was the Lord of 
Richard’s Castle, the son and successor of that 
Osborn, “ filius Ricardi,” who held the barony 
in Domesday, and who, with his father Richard, 
plays so large a part in Mr. Freeman’s narra¬ 
tive of the doings of the Normans under 
Edward the Confessor. Mr. Poole refers us to 
Thomas, a writer of the last oentury, who 
• gives us the charter of Bishop Thedwulf con¬ 
firming this grant, as made first by Osbert, and 
then confirmed by his son Hugh; but this was 
unknown to Mr. By ton, who dealt so fully with 
the family ( History of Shropshire, iv., 303), and 
who was unable to say by which of the Lords 
the above Boraston (“ Bnrestona ”) in Burford 
was given to Woroeeter. 

But the special interest of the document for 
whioh we are indebted to Mr. Poole is found in 
the witnesses to Hugh’s charter: “ TestiAilrioo 
arohidiaoono . , . Fritherico . . . Adam 
fratre meo, Thurstino avunoulo meo, Ric[ardo] 
de Escrop. . . . Aldewino de Bureford.” 
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Both Adam and Thnntan are additions to the 
pedigree given by Mr. Eyton, while the early 
date of the oharter is shown by the first two 
witnesses I have named, who are certainly 
identical with the arohdeaoon “ Agelric,” ana 
the ohaplain “Fritherio” of the document 
given by Mr. Poole on p. 200. The former 
appears also in a list of 1095,* while Frideric 
was ohaplain to Bishop Wulfstan, and is men¬ 
tioned in 1086.f But the name to which I am 
most anxious to oall attention is that of Richard 
“ de Escrop.” The Osbern, “ Alius Rioardi,” of 
Domesday and of Hemming’s “ Commemoratio 
placiti,” | otherwise ‘ ‘ Osbern filius Esorob” 
Hemming, i. 78) was the son of ‘ ‘ Riohard Sorob, 
otherwise called Riohard fits Sorob ’’ (Eyton), 
Mr. Freeman’s “Riohard, the son of Sorob.’’ 
Mr. A. S. Ellis, in his study on the Domesday 
tenants of Olouoestershire, writes of his son 
Osbern: § 

“ It is an interesting question whether the great 
northern family who glorified the name of Scrope, 
descended from Robert le Scrope, who held three 
knights’ fees in Gloucestershire in 1166, derived 
from Turstin [not the above Turstin], or possibly 
from another son of Osbern.” 


Sir Henry Barkly, in his “Notes on the 
Testa de Nevill Returns,” || tells us that 
“the origin of the family of D'Escrupes, Otupes, 
or Saiupes [in Gloucestershire], has not, so far as 
I am aware, been ascertained, though much labour 
has been devoted to the search, owing to a suppo¬ 
sition that the great house of Soroop sprang from 
it: the earliest mention I have found is on the 
Gloucestershire Pipe Roll of 5 Henry II., when 
Robert Esorupes pays for two knights’ fees.” 

The baron of 1163 was Robert “de Sorupa” 
(not “le Scrope,” as given by Mr. Ellis). The 
difference between this form and the patronyr 
borne by the Lord of Richard’s Castle is so 
marked that no connexion has hitherto seemed 
probable; but the Richard “de Escrop” of 
Mr. Poole’s oharter (for no one aoquainted 
with his aoouracy can doubt his exact tran¬ 
scription) gives us not only a connecting link in 
point of date, but a form whioh implies the 
identity of the two names. 

It only remains to add that the Hugh de 
Sai who witnessed and, with his brother 
Osbert, oonfirmed, in 1175, the charter of Hugh 
(son of Osbert, son of Riohard), was his son 
though the fact that he was living at that date 
(and, indeed, several years later) may lead us 
to question the prominent part alleged to have 
been taken by his grandfather more than 
hundred and twenty years before. 4[ 

J. H. Rovnd. 


British princes mentioned by name would have 
been a waste of words if penned a oentury or 
more after they had been laid in their graves. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ansoombe has endeavoured 
to show that the work was composed, for 
some unexplained purpose, by an anony¬ 
mous monk of North Wales between the 
years 640 and 681. His first and second 
arguments are worthy of consideration; but the 
remaining three are so far-fetched, wire-drawn, 
and unnecessary, as to fill one with amaze¬ 
ment, and to make one inquire with Truthful 
James : 

“ Do I sleep ? Do I dream ? 

Do I wander and doubt t 
Are things what they seem ? 

Or is virions about ? ” 


THIS BATS OF QELDAS S 1 
BBITANNIAB.’ 


DE EXOIDIO 


London: Oat. S, 1805 . 

This interesting traot, whioh has recently had 
the honour of being edited by Mommsen, has 
been aooepted by our chief historians as genuine. 
Zimmer and Mommsen ascribe its compilation 
to shortly before the year 547 (Mommsen, pp. 
5, 8.) This ascription is supported in various 
respects by Welsh, Irish, and Breton evidence, 
and by the few faots recorded concerning 
Gildas, under whose name the work was 
known as early as B soda's time. The very 
form of the tract is a strong presumption in 
favour of its authenticity. There are few works 
so strongly supported by the argument of utter 
absence of motive for forgery. The work is the 
reverse of flattering to the national pride of the 
Britons, and the fieroe invectives against the 

* See my Feudal England, p. 309. 

t See mv paper in Domesday Studies, p. 545. 

} Ibid., 542. et. ,q. 

| Brietol and Qloue. Areh. Tram., vol. iv. 

|| Ibid., vol. xlv. 

II See my feudal England, pp. 322-324. 


Mr. Ansoombe establishes certain seeming 
incongruities by using the Life of St. Gildas-de- 
Ruis to prove that he oould not have written 
this work. These I pass over, sinoe they 
naturally fall to the ground when we reject, 
with Mommsen, the authority of this Life, 
although, as Zimmer has shown, it oontains 
some germs of truth. 

1. The first argument is that it is impos 
able for any writer prior to 607, when JEthel- 
frith captured Chester, to state, as the Excidium 
does, that the Germanic invaders had extended 
from the east to the west coasts of Britain. 
This argument would be valid if we had 
a circumstantial account of every battle 
fought by the founders of every one of the 
English kingdoms. As we possess only the 
merest scraps relating to the establishment 
of a small minority of the kingdoms, while of 
the history of the majority we are in total 
ignorance, this assertion is far too sweeping. 
Most historians will be oontent, I imagine, to 
accept the very passage impugned by Mr. 
Ansoombe as prdof that the English advance 
had touched the western coast of Britain in the 
first half of the sixth oentury. In what dis¬ 
trict this happened, it is hardly possible to 
deoide. We have practically no record of the 
English conquest of the greater part of England 
and the lowlands of Scotland; and Bsda, the 
pre-eminent authority for our early history, 
restricted his work to the period subsequent to 
the introduction of Christianity, although he 
reoords a few events prior to that. Even in his 
own period most of the faots of secular history 
are mentioned in such an accidental way as to 
make any argument ex si lent io exceedingly 
hazardous. For example, the religious element 
accounts for the record of most of the battles 
of Edwin and his successors; the capture of 
Chester and the slaughter of the monks of 
Bangor is mentioned solely as the fulfil- 
ment of Augustine’s prophecy of punishment 
of the Welsh ecclesiastics, who were largely 
swayed by the monks of Bangor; and tike 
capture of Man and Anglesey is evidently 
regarded as heightening the glory of Edwin, 
who may almost be said to be Bceda’s chief 
hero. Even then it is mentioned quite oasually 
( Hist. Ecd., ii. oo. 5, 9). If it had not been 
for the defeat and death of Eogfrid of North¬ 
umbria (iv., c. 26), itself mentioned as a punish¬ 
ment for rejecting the advice of St. Cuthbert 
and for ravaging Christian Ireland, we should 
probably not have known or suspected that the 
Anglian boundary at that time extended 
beyond Edinburgh. I must, out of considera¬ 
tions of spaoe, oontent myself with one more 
instance of the accidental nature of Beeda’s 
evidence as to the extent of the Anglian 
dominion. In iv., c. 29, we are told that St. 
Cuthbert foretold his death to the hermit 
Hereberoi.* This prophecy is the oause of the 


' It is, perhaps, necessary to state that Hereberct 
is an undoubted English name, corresponding to 
; Herbert, which we derive, probably, from Frankish 
through Hie Normans. 


chapter being written; but we learn from it by 
aocident (a) that Hereberct dwelt on the island 
in Lake Derwentwater, (6) that he heard that 
Cuthbert was at Carlisle, and (c) that he visited 
him there. We gather from this that Carlisle 
was in English hands in the latter part of the 
seventh century, and we may conclude that 
the twenty-four miles or so of country betveeu 
it and Lake Derwentwater were then in English 
occupation or nnder English rule.* Yet there 
is no reoord of the oonquest of this district, 
whioh possibly acoounta for its being marked on 
all our historical maps as Celtic until a very 
much later period than this. The Anglian 
occupation in the seventh oentury is attested by 
the Old Northumbrian inscription at Bewcastle, 
nineteen miles north-east of Carlisle, and by 
the more famous inscription at Ruthwell in 
the south of Dumfriesshire.]- Thus, we have 
proof that the distriot about Solway Firth was 
in English hands within a oentury or so after 
the death of Gildas. The possibility of its 
having been conquered in his lifetime can 
hardly be denied. It is possible that a Frisian 
oonquest of this distriot paved the way for the 
English oonquest; for a Frisian occupation 
seems to be reoorded in the name of Dum/n>i, 
and the Irish Sea was known as the Frisian 
Sea in the ninth or tenth oentury, and probably 
at a much earlier date ; namely, the date of the 
composition of the poems or annals, or whatever 
formed the basis of the compilation known as 
the Historia Brittonum, whioh seems, accord¬ 
ing to Mommsen, to come between Gildai 
and Beeda in date ! Indeed, according to 
the Historia (p. 179), Ootha and Ebssa, 
the son and nephew of Hengest, the reputed 
founders of Northumbria, sailed round the 
Piets, wasted the Orcades insulae, and occupied 
many regions beyond the Mare Fresieum, up to 
the confines of the Piets, meaning, no doubt, 
the Piots north of the Firth of Forth and of 


This is confirmed by the Historia de Sonets 
Cutkberto (Simeon of Durham, ed. Hynde, p. 141), 
whioh records that King Ecgfrid (oi. 685 ) and 
Archbishop Theodore granted to Cuthbert the city 
of Carlisle and the surrounding distriot for fifteen 
miles. It reoords, in addition, that Kogfsid gave 
to Cuthbert the land called “ Gartmal ” and all the 
Britons with it. Thus, most of Cumberland, West¬ 
moreland, and North Lancashire seem to have been 
in English possession at that time. It Oartmel 
oould be identified, as suggested by Canon Baine, 
with the Gaetlevum of Eddi ( Vita Wilfrid*, c.xvii.), it 
probably belonged to St. Wilfrid before it was 
granted to Cuthbert. 

t Ruthwell is about fifteen miles from Carlisle 
as the crow flies. Can this famous oroaa marie the 
north-western boundary of the fifteen miles round 
Carlisle given to Outhbert by RScgfrid and 
Theodore ? 

Two MSS. of the Historia Brittonum (ed. 
Mommsen, p. 179), oall the sea More Fronessicum, 
but the Mare Fresieum of six other H35. is 
supported by the Irish translation and by Nennius. 
Whether the former was the oorrect form or not, 
it seems clear that the sea was known as Mare 
Fresieum to Nennius, who explains it aa “quod 
inter nos [the Welsh] Scottoaqne eat ” (Mommsen, 
p. 180). The Frisians may have reached Solway 
Firth by sea. It it was possible for Agricola’s 
Usipii, unacquainted with the art of navigation, to 
sail round Britain from Caledonia on their way to 
Germany, the Frisians would have experienced 
little difficulty in reaching the Irish Sea. Taoitus 
( Agrieola, o. 28), it may be noted, records that the 
Usipii were intercepted by the Snevi and the 
Frisians; but this, of course, may have happened 
anywhere between Caledonia and the ooas; of 
Germany. It is possible that the Frisian*, who 
are so frequently met with in Old English history 
and poetry, may have been partners with the 
An guana in the oonquest of Northumbria. The 
piesenoe of Frisians in Britain in the early part of 
the sixth oentury is recorded by Procopius (Bellum 
Qothieum, It., 20), whose information, according to 
Mullenhoff ( Beowulf , pp. 59, 65), probably reached 
l him through Gaulish provincials. 
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tie Clyde [cf. Beds, L, o. 1). Hengiat is said 
to demand for them from Yorngem the 
ngions near the Wall. If the Oeltio traditions, 
Hut the Saxons were called in to defend the 
Britons against the Piots and the Soots, have 
so; foundation in fact, the first English settle¬ 
ments most have been in Northumbria. It is 
difficult to conceive a more unlikely place than 
tie Isle of Thanet for the quarters of the 
English defenders of Britain against the inroads 
of the Piets and Soots. Miillenhoff was of 
(pinion that the conquest of Northumbria 
occurred at a considerably earlier date than is 
generally assumed. This view finds support in 
tie fact that Beeda knew nothing of the 
conquest from English sources. The orig¬ 
inal Bemioian settlement seems- to have 
been in the district of the Bomaa 
Walls; and it is impossible to fix its western 
limit, which may, for aught we know, have 
receded by Beeda’s time. It was then west of 
Abercom.* There is no geographical reason 
why it should not have included at an earlier 
time the narrow belt of land between there and 
the (Hyde. Belying upon the evidence of Beeda 
only, we should be unable to prove that the 
Angles were in this district until the seventh 
century. But from an Irish source we leant 
that Aedan, the first independent king of the 
Scots, and Baetan mao Cairill, the over-king of 
Ulster, drove the English out of Manaw 
between 574 and 581 (Bbys’s Celtic Britain, ed. 

2 , p. 157). The name of the district of Manaw, 
in Qoidelic Manann, which probably extended 
from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde, is recorded, according to Skene and 
Bbys, in the name of Slamannan Moor, 
in Linlithgow. If the Irish record may 
be accepted, we have here evidence that the 
English were in possession of the country very 
near the Clyde, and that they were driven out 
of it within a very few years of Oildas’s death 
(a.d. 570), and within less than forty years of 
the date ascribed by Mommsen for the com¬ 
position of the Excidium. The distance 
between the Clyde and the Firth of Forth is 
only thirty-five miles, and therefore the 
English were probably within a very few miles 
of the bunks of its estuary, and may even have 
held possession of the estuary. Gildas, it is 
fair to presume, would have described the two 
Firths as seas, since he calls the Piots dwelling 
north of the line between the two tranemarini t 
(c. 14, ed. Mommsen, p. 33, 12). With so 
highly rhetorical a writer as Gildas a certain 
licence of expression must be allowed; and it is 
therefore not necessary to assume for his justifi¬ 
cation that the waters of the western seas were 
Uring the feet of the Eoglish conquerors. 
It is enough to establish, if one can use 
mch a, phrase in treating of the history 
of tius period, that the English were 
within striking distance of the western 
coast. If Gildas was a native of the distriot 
about the Clyde, as stated in the unsatisfactory 
Breton Life} (ed. Mommsen, p. 91), he must 


* Baida ( H.E. , iv. 26): “ In monaaterio Aebber 
cumig, pc si to qaidem in regions Anglorum, aedin 
ridnis freti, quod Anglorum terras Pictorumque 
diaterminat.” This really refers to the northern 
boundary of Bernicla, and there is nothing in it 
incompatible with a wider western extension. 

tToe more accurate and lucid Baeda {H.E . 
I, c. 12), in winnowing the facts from the rhetoric 
of this passage, adds the note: “ Transmarinas 
autem dicimns has g antes, non quod extra 
BrtUnniam easent poiitae, sed quia a parte 
Brtttonum eraut remotae, duobus sinibus marls 
iateriacentibus, quorum unus ab oriental! marl, 
alter ab occidental!, Britanniae terras longe lateqne 
trrumpit, qnamvis ad se inricem pertingere non 
possunt.” 

7 According to the passage from Giraldns Oam- 
brensis quoted by Mommsen (p. 4), the Welsh of 
the twelfth century said that Gildas, the author of 
the Exeidiun, was the brother of a princept of 
Albania, who was slain by King Arthur. 


have known of the English reaohing the Clyde 
(if they did), an event that may have furnished 
the reason for his leaving Britain for Armorica. 

It is fair to assume that the English met with 
ohecks in their advance (indeed, we know of 
some such cases), and that they may have failed 
in some instances to reoover - land that they had 
occupied at a very early period. As it is 
impossible to fix the high-water mark of the 
tide of English conquest in any district at any 
period in the sixth century, and as the above 
instances support the possibility that it may 
have readied the western coast in the time of 
Gildas, I maintain that the passage attaoked by 
Mr. Ansoombe does not of itself prove that the 
Excidium is of later date than that assigned to 
it by the greatest scholar of the age. 

2. Mr. Ansoombe’s second argument is that 
the places of the passion and burial of 
the martyrs St. Alban of Yernlamiom and 
Aaron and Julius, citizens of Urbt Legionum, 
were still in the hands of the Britons in 547, 
whereas Gildas asserts that the places of their 
passion and burial were in his time in the 
possession of the invaders. Mr. Ansoombe 
proceeds to state that “the plaoes of their 
martyrdom and burial are, unquestionably, 
at St. Albans and Oaer-Leon-on-Uso re¬ 
spectively.” Why “ unquestionably ” ? In the 
first place, Gildas does not say that they 
suffered and were bnried at the plaoes named 
by him, bnt that they were inhabitants of 
those plaoes. For anything we know, they 
may have suffered elsewhere and have been 
bnried elsewhere. It is true that Brada {H.E., 
L, c. 7) states that St. Alban suffered near 
Verulamium ; bnt his account, which has the 
stock saints’ miraoles, is as untrustworthy as 
most of the non-oontemporary Lives of Saints. 

suspect that this very passage in Gildas, 
which is paraphrased by Baa da, is, owing to 
the publicity given to it by the latter writer, 
the sole reason for the medieval view that St. 
Alban was bnried at “ St. Alban’s Stow ” (St. 
Albans). Any evidence from St. Alban’s Abbey 
is discredited by the well-known fact that the 
abbey also daimed to contain the tomb of St. 
Amphibalus, the saint who was evolved from a 
misunderstanding of the word amphibalut, “ a 
cloak " (Baeda’a caracalla). Secondly, there is 
great donbt whether Gildas’s Urbt Legionum 
was Caerleon-on-Usk. The Old English trans¬ 
lation of Beeda’s Hist. Ecd., i., o. 7 (ed. Miller, 
p. 40), identifies it with Ligeceastre : that is, 
Chester, the British Garlegion of Bseda’a time 
(H.E., ii., o. 2). The bnrial-plaoe of Julius 
and Aaron is stated to be Oaerleon-on-Usk by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
and the Liber Landavensis; bnt these really 
resolve themselves into the fact that it is 
Geoffrey who made the identification. A worse 
authority it would be impossible to find. 
Giraldus even says that tee mythical St. 
Amphibalus was bora there 1 We have evidence 
of tee existence of two Urbes Legionum in the 
case of Caerleon and of Chester; and in both 
oases we know that the British name repre¬ 
sented by Urbt Legionum (or is the British 
name a translation of the Boman provincial 
name?) had no connexion with tee name of 
the Boman station (Isca Silurum, Deva) 
Caerleon is, therefore, a name that may have 
been applied to several other Boman stations 
that were the headquarters of legions, or 
perhaps even of vexillations. If it is true that 
Lion Castle, the old name of Holt Castle, 
oo. Denbigh, is an English misinterpretation, 
as it is said to be, of the Welsh Catlell Lleon , 
we have here evidence of tee connexion of legio 
with subordinate Boman stations. For these 
reasons it is impossible to establish that the Urbt 
Legionum of Gildas is either Caerleon or Chester. 

Let ns, however, assume teat it is, as Mr. 
Ansoombe so ronndly states, Caerleon-on-Usk. 
He alleges that Caerleon 
“ had not baen approached even by the Saxons in 


a.d. 547. Oirenoester, Bate, and Glonoester were 
not taken until thirty years after this date; while 
Oaer-Leon-on-Uso was never taken by the Saxons 
at all, and remains Welsh until this day.” 

These statements, like that upon which his first 
argument is founded, are far too sweeping. 
Cirenoeeter, Bath, and Glonoester were cap¬ 
tured by the West Saxons, and their capture is 
therefore recorded in tee West Saxon annals of 
unknown origin inserted in the Chroniole. 
Now Cirenoeeter and Gloucester were at a later 
time in tee kingdom of tee Hwiooas, wbioh 
became embodied in Meroia; and of neither of 
these kingdoms do we possess any early reoords, 
and we do not know how Gloucestershire became 
part of thekingdomof theHwiocaa and of Meroia 
instead of Wessex (unless it was in oonsequence 
of the treaty of 628). Caerleon-on-Usk was 
exposed to danger not only from its proximity 
to Meroia, the kingdoms of tee Hwiooae and the 
Heoanas, bnt also by its nearness to the sea ; 
and as we have no reoords of these kingdoms, 
it is hazardous to sav teat it was never cap¬ 
tured by the English. The metropolitan see 
of Wales was transferred from Ur be Legionum 
to remote St. Davids by St. David, a contem¬ 
porary and fellow-student of Gildas. No satis¬ 
factory reason for this ohange is reoorded; and 
the field is therefore free for the obvious sug¬ 
gestion, that the transference was made 
beoause Urbt Legionum was exposed to the 
attaoks of, and perhaps captured by, the 
English. The metropolitan Urbt Legionum 
is always identified with Caerleon,* bnt I do not 
see how it is possible to prove the identity. 
Even if the Urbt Legionum of Gildas was 
Chester, I shonld not therefore oondemn tee 
work as a forgery; for there is no authority in 
Bsda for tee assertion so commonly made by 
modern writers, that iEthelfrith of Northumbria 
was tee first English conqueror of Chester. As 
to Caerleon, it seems to have experienced 
capture and destruction (after the manner of 
the English of the days of the conquest of 
Britain) at some time prior to the twelfth 
oentury, for Henry of Huntingdon states that 
in his time "vix moenia eius oomparent ubi 
Usca oadit in Sabrinam.”t 

Mr. Ansoombe seems to think that Verula¬ 
mium was not English in 547, because of the 
West-Saxon annul recording Cuthwolf’s victory 
at Bedford in 571. Bnt Verulamium is in 
Hertfordshire; and this county was, there is 
every reason to believe, part of tee kingdom of 
Essex, and henoe may have been overran by 
the East Saxons before 547. According to tee 
Hittoria Brittomum (ed. Mommsen, p. 90), 
Essex and Sussex (Nennius adds Middlesex) 
were given to Hengist by Vortigem as ransom. 
If this embodies a true tradition, there must 
have been ample time for tee conquest of 
Hertfordshire before 547. Even if we place 
the foundation of tee kingdom of Essex as late 
as 527, the date given by Florenoe of Worcester, 
there remains a period of twenty years during 
whioh Verulamium may have been captured. 

On these grounds I maintain that Mr. 
Anscombe’s second objection to tee authenticity 
of the Excidium cannot be upheld, and that tee 
passage attaoked by him proves that Verula¬ 
mium and an Urbt Legionum—whether the 
latter was Caerleon, or Chester, or another city 
—had been captured by the Eoglish prior to 
a.d. 647. 

3. Mr. Anscombe’s next argument is teat 
“ the sea-ooast of the region in whioh the writer 
of the Be Ezcidio Britanniae dwelt was to the 

* In the well-known Oivitatee Britanniae (ed. 
Mommsen, p. 210) Cair Legion (No. 17). probably 
meaning Chester, is distinguished from Cair Legeion 
guar XJeie (No. 20), or Osrleon-on-Uek. 

t It is questionable whether the l anguage of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (ix. c. 12) and Giraldus 
Cambrensis {Beecriptio Cambriae, 1. 55) refers to the 
ruined state of Caerleon or to its falling away from 
the imperial state ascribed tq it in Boman days. 
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8.B.E. of the country of the Scota of Ireland, and 
either to the S. or to the S.S.W. of the country of 
the Ilcte,” 

and that therefore the writer dwelt in North 
Wales, and that he 

“ would hare reserved the term oeeidmtalis to 
describe the Irish Sea, which washes the shores of 
Anglesey, part of Carnarvon, Merioneth,” &c 

It is not necessary, I think, to follow the 
ramifications of Mr. Ansoombe’s singular 
arguments, as they all depend upon the in¬ 
admissible assumption that Britannia means, in 
the passage quoted, not the island of Britain, 
as it does throughout the whole of the work, 
but the portion of it wherein the writer dwelt! 
Mr. Anscombe evidently thinks that Oildas had 
before him a map of the British Isles as 
accurately laid down, with regard to geo¬ 
graphical position, as a modem map. His 
ideas of geographical position were, in all 
probability, identical with those of Ptolemy. 
At all events, the geography of Orosius, the 
souroe of Gildas’s description of Britain, is 
derived from Ptolemy. 

' 4. Having reached in this matter the conclu¬ 
sion that Gildas’s oceanus occidentalis means the 
sea about Carnarvon Bay and Cardigan Bay, 
Mr. Anscombe proceeds to assert that the pas¬ 
sage upon which his first argument is founded 
“ cannot refer to Aethelfrith, who did not reach 
Anglesey; and, consequently, it must refer to 
even later times than his.” There is, of course, 
no proof whatever that Gil das lived in North 
Wales; and, even if he did, it is a very fanciful 
and unnecessary argument that he must have 
meant the sea to the west of Wales when he 
speaks explicitly of the ocean to the west of 
Britain. But these arguments are altogether 
surpassed in eccentricity by those that follow. 
After thus violently twisting Gildas’s language 
into a reference to the sea off Anglesey, Mr. 
Anscombe detects a reference to the capture 
of that island by King Edwin in Gildas’s words: 

“ haesit etenim tam deeper ati insulae excidii 
insperatique mentio auxilii memoriae eorum, qui 
utri usque miraculi testes extitere.” Mr. 
Ansoombe’s explanation of this passage and 
the following lines, wherein he connects it with 
the league between Penda and Cadwallon 
against Edwin, is one of the most astonishing 
perversions of evidence that I have ever met 
with. It is evident, in the first place, that 
Gildas ought to have referred to two islands, 
not one; since Edwin captured “Mevanias 
Britonnum insulas” (Baeda, H.E. ii. o. 5), 
which Baeda afterwards (ii. c. 9) explains as 
two islands.. Secondly, Gildas is, above all 
things, a zealous Christian: Mr. Anscombe 
finds no difficulty in assuming that he could 
refer to the alliance with the heathen Penda as 
a “ miraculum ”! If Mr. Anscombe had read 
the passage in connexion with its context, it is 
possible that he would have been saved from 
putting forward such a far-fetched and 
impossible explanation of its meaning. He 
had the due in his hands, for he mentions 
that "the phrase ‘insulae excidii (mentio)’ 
has been assumed to refer to the loss 
of Britain by the Britons.” There is no 
need for the word “ assumption,” for the 
passage cannot refer to anything else than the 
island of Britain. Apart from the stroDg 
evidence of the context, there is the fact that 
insula in Gildas in every other case means 
Britain (ed. Mommsen, pp. 30, 21; 32, 13; 
33, 20 ; 38, 23; 39, 4, 9, 12; 77, 27). Gildas 
is an obscure writer; but it is exceeding even 
his rhetorical lioenoe to assume that insula in 
the present passage means some island, other 
than Britain, whose excidium he had not pre¬ 
viously even hinted at. Bee da, who embodies 
the essence of the passage in lib. i. cc. 16, 22, 
renders the words italicised by “ reoente adhuo 
memoria calamitatis et dadis infiictae,” and! 


rightly oonneots itwith the loss of Britain. He 
understood the whole passage to mean, as it 
obviously does, that those who remembered the 
calamity of the loss of Britain “mum quique 
ordinem servarunt ” (the words of Gildas), and 
that their successors, unchastened by knowledge 
of the calamity, did not lead becoming lives. 
Prom Gildas’s context, it is quite clear that the 
passage quoted above refers, not as Mr. Anscombe 
alleges, to the recovery of an island by an 
‘‘unlooked-for allianoe,” but to the loss of 
Britain (“desperati insulae exddii”), and to the 
unexpected victory (“insperati auxilii”) of 
Ambrosias Aurelianus (“quia victoria, domino 
annuente, oessit”) and of Mons .Badonicus 
(<“ novissimaeque ferme de furdferis non 
minime stragis”). By the ordinary rules of 
construction, any other explanation than the 
above is precluded. These two victories are 
obviously the “two miracles" (“ntriusque 
miraculi testes ”) referred to. 

6. Mr. Ansoombe’s last argument is even 
more fanciful than the preceding. By a series 
of unwarrantable and unnecessary assump¬ 
tions, he detects references to the vacancy of 
the papal see in 638, to the Monothelite heresy, 
and to other points of the history of dogma. 
All these subjects are quite outside the 
object of Gildas in writing this work. The 
passages quoted by Mr. Anscombe occur in 
the early part of the prologue. As the 
object of Gildas is the denunciation of the 
evil lives of the clergy and laity of his native 
land, which had been conquered by foreign 
invaders, it is natural that he should have been 
struck with the applicability of Jeremiah’s 
words to the state of his own country. This 
is the reason why he quotes the words of 
Lamentations, into which Mr. Anscombe 
attempts to read suoh extraordinary things. 
It is not necessary to follow Mr. Anscombe 
through the labyrinth of his assumptions, as 
a perusal of the context of the passage affords 
a sufficient refutation of them. This last 
argument is a marvel of perverse ingenuity. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


shakspeee’s ancestry. 

Cambridge Oat *1,1896. 

Mr. Pym Yeatman, in the Academy of 
Ootober 19, alters his position. Having 
asserted in his former letter (October 5) that he 
“ had ascertained that Riohard Shakspere, the 
grandfather of the poet, married AJys Griffin,” 
he now says: 

“I do not presume to state dogmatically that 
the exact relationship of Alya Griffin to the poet 
was that of grandmother—it is possible that she 
may have been a degree higher, or even two 
degrees.” 

When combating Mr. Yeatman’s guess that 
Alioe Griffin became the wife of the Riohard 
Shakspere whom he calls “the Bailiff of 
Wroxall for the Guild of Knowle,” I pointed 
out that Mr. Joseph Hunter had identified that 
individual with the father of Thomas Shak¬ 
spere (whose will he gives an abstract of on 
p. 10 of his New Illustrations), and that 
Margaret, not Alice, is the name of the wife of 
the said father, Riohard Shakspere (so the 
context showed my letter should have read). 
Mr. Yeatman says that this identification is a 
mere assumption; but he should remember that 
Mr. Hunter, who was generally most aocurate, 
had seen the details of the will, and that he 
probably had some additional reason for his 
opinion. 

Mr. Yeatman’s second guess was that Richard 
Shakspere of Wroxhall was the same as 
Richard Shakspere of Snitterfleld. I referred 
to Mr. Halliwell-Fhillippe’s Outlines for aproof 
that, in the twenty-sixui year of Henry Yin., 
when one of those namesakes vims living at 


Wroxhall the other was resident at Snitterfield- 
Mr. Yeatman answers : 

“ I have found no actual proof of his residence 
there until the lease made by Robert Arden in 
1550. The proof that in 1535 he was guilty of tres¬ 
pass by putting his cattle into the common pasture, 
which, I presume, was in Snitterfleld (though Ur. 
Hunter does not state as much), is no proof of 
residence, but only that as a tenant he exercised 
common rights, to which either he wes not entitled, 
or perhaps not at the period when he used them.” 

(I may remark that Mr. Yeatman seems to be 
as confused about Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Halliwell as later on in his letter he appears to 
be about the two Richards.) Now in the 1535 
case, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps (for it is he 
who printa the notice of the Snitterfleld tree- 

S isa) names also Richard Mey des as a delinquent 
oes Mr. Yeatman maintain that Richard 
Meydes also was not a resident at Snitterfleld ? 
Further, it is evident that your correspondent 
is ignorant of Mr. G. R. French’s proof that 
the poet’s grandfather was described as “of 
8nytfelde” in 1543 (see Shaksperiana Omta- 
logica, p. 360). Mr. Yeatman has not merely to 
meet these faots, which he has failedtodo; but 
he has also to give proofs for his guesses, which 
he has also failed to do. He seems to forget 
how many families in the various villages of 
Warwickshire bore “ the high qualitie ” name 
of our great dramatist. 

But your correspondent now makes a third 
gnees : 

“I think [he says] I have seen, somewhere, s 
recent pedigree deducing the descent of the poet 
from a Thomas—perhaps this is Thomas of 
Alee*ter, the abstract of [whose] will is given by 
Halliwell (or Hunter).” 

Now this will is dated 1539, and mentions 
only one son of Thomas (namely, William),who 
was then under years of discretion. But John 
Shakspere, the father of the poet, was a 
householder in Henley-street, Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the year 1552 (see any Life of 
Shakspere). He must therefore have been 
born some years before 1539. Thus John 
Shakspere, not to mention his father Richard, 
cannot possibly have been a descendant of the 
lad William of that ilk! Mr. Yeatman 
apparently is not keen about this strange 
suggestion; but he should not print such 
guesses, without proofs. 

H. P. Stokes. 


THE CA3SITERIDES. 

London: Oat. 19,1899. 

As the Cassiterides are being discussed again, 
I am going to follow the example of Herodotos 
in questioning the existence of those islands— 
olht rijaovs olta KturmreplSas tolras. 

Any identification of the Cassiterides with 
the British Isles, or part of them, seems to be 
exoluded by the statements of Strabo (iii. 2. 9) 
and Diodoros (v. 38, cf. 22). Both these authors 
speak of the trade in tin with Britain as quite 
distinct from the trade in tin with the 
Cassiterides, and remark that the tin from 
Britain was brought to the Mediterranean by 
the overland route through France. 

Strabo and Diodoros both associate the 
Cassiterides with the north-west corner of 
Spain, and Strabo adds (iii. 5. 11) that they lay 
to the north of Ferrol. Ptolemy (ii. 6) assigns 
them to Spain, and his measurements bring 
them very near the Spanish Finisterre. They 
are also placed hereabouts by Mela (iii. 47, <*/• 
9, 12), Pliny (iv. 36), and Solinus (23). 

Strabo and Diodoros also say that tin was 
found upon the mainland in the north-west of 
Spain ; and Pliny (xxxiv. 47), declare* that the 
tin from these parts was found upon the main¬ 
land here, and not upon the islands off the 
ooast. 
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Taken all together, these statements seem to 
prove two things: (1) The ancients obtained 
tin from the north-west corner of Spain. (2) 
They plaoed the Gasriterides, or Tin Islands, 
off the north-west corner of Spain, where there 
are not aoy islands. 

The difficulty can easily be solved on the 
hypothesis that the Greeks first heard of the 
Cassiterides from Phoenician traders. In the 
Phoenician language the word for “ island ” 
was the same as in the Hebrew—see, for example, 
the Phoenician inscription on coins of the 
island of Cosaura—and this word 'N is used 
repeatedly in the Bible for places beyond the 
sea, as well as places in the sea, or islands. 
Host probably the Phoenicians used this word 
when speaking of the Cassiterides, meaning 
thereby that these were plaoes beyond the sea; 
hnt the Greeks understood it in another sense, 
and thus turned these places into islands. 

Cecil Tore. 


THE OBDXB OF THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

London: Oot. 19,1896. 

I am pleased to learn from a letter in the 
Academy of October 12 that the position 
of the Doctor and Pardoner group of tales 
proposed by me in vol. ii. of the Folk-lore 
Record some years since has been revived 
by Mr. George Shipley and accepted by 
Chaucerian students. Perhaps my only out¬ 
standing difference from Mr. Bradshaw’s order 
—namely, the transposition of the Squire 
and Franklin group to a place before the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale—may yet tneet with equal 
acceptance. 

F. G. Fleay. 


“CAIN’S JAWBONE.” 

Cambridge: Oot. 19, 1896. 

In ‘‘Hamlet,’’ V. L 85, we read of “Cain’s 
jawbone that did the first murder.” I find, to 
my surprise, that some readers imagine this to 
refer to the jawbone that formed part of the 
skull of Cain himself. 

There is no note upon it in Mr. Wright’s 
edition, nor (so far as I am aware) anywhere else 
—excepting, that is, the explanation which I 
eent to Notes and Queries years ago, and whioh 
has been carefully ignored. I pointed out that 
there is a certain passage in Salomon and Saturn, 
as edited by Kemble (p. 187), whioh Kemble 
thus translates: 

“ Tell me why stones are not fruitful f” 

“I tell thee, because Abel's blood fell upon a stone 
when Osin, bis brother, slew him with the jawbone 
of an are.” 

I have now to add that the same account is 
given in the Cursor Mundi (1. 1071) : 

“Again Abel he raysed etrijf, 

Wit murth he did his brotber o lijf, 

Wit the chafte-ban of a ded has 
Men sals that thar-wit elan he was.” 

Perhaps Mr. Chance can let us know what 
commentator has previously explained this. 

Walter W. Sxbat. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Bcidat, Oat 97. 4 p.m. Bandar Lecture: “THe Search 
eltw the Philosopher's Btose ” br Or. C. W. Ktmmin*. 

7 pm. Ethic .1 '■ Qoethe’r Faust,” br Mr. V. H. 

oten. 

■OTOiT, Oefc 78. 8 pm. Rojal Academy: “The Head," 
hr Pro*. W. Aadereon. 

WssneuAT, Oct. SO. 8 pm. English Goethe Soeietr: 
The Influence of Ibetn on German Literature,*' br Mr. 

_ Hermann Merer. 

Tbcmdit,O etSi, 8 pm. Royal Academy: “The XTpjer 
Sxtnmity,” br Frof. W. Aadereon. 

<>n>iT, Bor 1,8pm. Pbilologieal: “Frenohand Knglieh 
h reeat,” by Mr. J. Beuxemakcr. 

_ 8pm. Geologieta* Association t Canrexaaehme. 

* 4Tr “*r,NoT. 2, 8 pm. Irieh Literary Society: Orom- 
vcD la Irriand," % Mr. T. W. BoUeeton. 


SCIENCE. 


RECENT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


The Natural History of Plante. By A. Kemer 
v. Marilaun. Translated by F. W. Oliver, 
D.So.' In 2 Vols. (Blaokie.) The completion 
of this magnificent work marks an era in 
botanical literature. Hitherto we have bad 
plenty of popular works on botany, more or 
less accurate, and more or less interesting to 
the general public. We have also abund- 
anoe _ of excellent text-books for students, and 
treatises on special branches; but they have 
mostly been caviare to the general. Here, for 
the first time, we have a work which will in 
future occupy a foremost place in every 
specialist’s library, and which will also orna¬ 
ment, as a livre de luxe, the drawing-room table 
of many a dilettante and amateur. In these 
two volumes of upwards of 1700 pages the 
whole range of botanical science—structural, 
physiological, and systematic—is traversed; and 
every branoh is treated lucidly and with full 
scientific knowledge. It is, in fact, an indis¬ 
pensable work for every student in botany. In 
his exoellent translation, Prof. Oliver has had 
the advantage of the assistance of two lady 
coadjutors, Mrs. Busk and Miss Ewart. The 
volumes are enriched with sixteen beautiful 
coloured plates, and a very large number of 
illustrations in the text; and the work con¬ 
cludes with a glossary and a very copious 
index. 


An Introduction to the Study of Seaweeds. 
By George Murray. (Macmillans.) A special 
work on seaweeds was very much needed ; and 
it could not have fallen into more oompetent 
hands than those of the keeper of the depart¬ 
ment of botany in the British Museum. Since 
the publication of Harvey’s Phycologia 
Britannica in 1851, our knowledge of the 
structure of marine algae has been completely 
revolutionised. The work is, as described on 
the title-page, an introduction: that is, it 
is not a book which the seaside visitor will 
take with him in the hope of being able 
to name from it the seaweeds which he 
gathers in the rock-pools; but it will give 
him far more interesting information of the 
minute structure of these beautiful plants, 
their mode of life and means of reproduction, 
and the general principles of their classification. 
One might enter into some criticism of Mr. 
Murray’s terminology, and also as to his 
system. The arrangement of the main groups 
—Phaeophyceae, Chlorophyceae, Diatomaceae, 
Ehodophyceae, Cyanophyceae,—is neither in 
ascending nor in descending sequence; and the 
Fucaoeae can hardly rank as an order of 
Phaeophyceae, in the same sense as the 
Balfsiaoeae or Eotocarpaceae. But these are 
minor details; and Mr. Murray is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the valuable addition he has 
made to botanical literature. The Introduction 
is a very interesting essay on the growth and 
distribution of seaweeds, and on the best mode 
of collecting them. The illustrations, both 
plain and coloured, are excellent; and most of 
them new. 


The Origin of Plant Structures, by Self¬ 
adaptation to the Environment. By the Bev. 
George Henslow. (Kegan Paul, Trenob, 
Trubner & Co.) Mr. Henslow continues his 
crusade against the theory of Natural 
Selection. Iu a former volume. The Origin of 
Floral Structures, be attempted to show that 
all the variations in the structure of the flower 
owe their origin to the direct action of external 
conditions; and he now applies the same 
arguments to the vegetative organs of plants. 
These arguments are derived from the 
peculiarities of desert planta (this portion has 
been already published in the Journal of the 
Linnaean Society), the peculiarities of arctic, 


alpine, maritime, saline, and aqnatio plants, 
and the structure of underground organs, 
climbing stems, and leaves. To point out where 
Mr. Henslow scores a point against the Dar¬ 
winians, and where he seems to fail in his 
attaok, would open out the whole subject of 
the various theories of evolution. It must be 
admitted that the ultra-Darwinians have 
injured their cause by placing on the theory 
of Natural Selection a strain beyond what it 
will bear; an impartial student will say that 
Mr. Henslow goes much too far in the 
oppoeite direction. But the views of so close 
an observer of nature are well worth the 
consideration of all who are interested in these 
deep biologioal problems. 

We have received the fourth volume of Mr. 
George Masses's British Fungus-Flora. (Bell.) 
A fifth volume is still to come to complete the 
work. The present volnme is entirely devoted 
to the Asoomyoetes. 


AN OLD ARMENIAN FORM OF THE 
ANTI-CHRIST BAG A* 

“ But after this the liberation of all the lands 
of Christendom from the Aryan hosts shall be 
wrought by the Bomans. And then the earth 
shall repose in goodly paths for long epochs, and 
Bhall become like a garden full of all things. Bat 
the lawless shall be repulsed and shall foil under 
the yoke of slavery to the Bomans. And men 
will lament the past and the goods which then 
failed thorn. After that shall be manifested the 
son of perdition, the Anti-Ohrist.t 

“ Whilst then I i am still in the flesh I declare 
unto you (him), whose advent is by the inspira¬ 
tion of Satan. But he ruleth not over Turks 
or Fenians or gentiles, but over the rotaries of 
the all-victorious cross. For he is very son of 
perdition of those who fell from their glory. Bat 
yonder abomination shall be for the refutation of 
the Jews, since they it is who give ear to the 
deceiver. Bnt do ye instruct your children, and 
your children their children; and let them write 
It down and keep the record until the approach of 
the abomination, in order that they may be ready 
against the snare and may not be swallowed np in 
his snare. . . 

“The sign then of the manifestation of the 
Anti-Christ is this. When the earth shall be 
filled with tumult, after the good time, and the 
aoverainty be taken array from the Romans; as 
was made known to Daniel concerning the four 
beasts: the he-lion, that is the Kingdom of the 
Medes; and the bear, which is that of the 
Babylonians; and the leopard, whioh is that of 
the Persians; and the fourth, which was mani¬ 
fested terrible and wondrous, which devoured and 
brake in pieces the earth, which is the Kingdom 
of the Bomans. For as at the coming of Christ 
the rule of Israel was destroyed, so likewise the 
manifesting of the abomination will destroy the 
role of the Bomans. Bnt three kingdoms were 
annihilated, and the fourth stood him, which is 
the Kingdom of the Bomans, which is destroyed 
by the Anti-Christ. 

“ To begin with, cruelty shall flourish, and love 
be dried up, and droughts occur and earthquakes 
and plagues. Brother shall betray brother unto 
death and father son. This was declared by the 
Lord, as ye know. And the earth shall be over¬ 
shadowed. For that which they will sow, they 
shall not reap; and that which they shall have 
planted, they shall not eat; and many presages 
shall there be of the manifestation of the Anti- 
Christ. Think ye not however that be is Satan, 
or a devil from among his hosts. No, bat a man 
lost in mind and soul of the tribe of Dan, and be 
is bom in Chorazin a village of the people of 
Israel; and his name is HrCmelay, and his mother’s 


* This is the translation promised by Mr. F. 0. 
Conybeare in the Academy of last week. 

t The Armenian equivalent for Anti-Christ 
(nerhn) can be nothing else bnt a transliteration of 

riptsr. 

j I t., Nerses Parthevi, a patriarch of the Ar¬ 
menians in the fourth oentury. 
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name Nerlimlne.* And her name is Hrasim. And 
he ii bom of virgins and goeth unto Byzantium 
and is great in name aooording to the greatness of 
the Greeks. 

“Then the kingdom of the Greeks is divided 
into ten sceptres; and Anti-Christ himself shall be 
one of the kings; and he shall slay the three 
kings, and bring the rest into subjection unto 
himself, and himself be lord over all. He shall 
reign for three times and a half of times; and he 
destroyeth the earth in his wrath, and he beareth 
in himself the entire livery of Satan, and his 
coming is at the inspiration of Satan. And he 
will work signs and wonders daring a thousand 
and two hundred and sixty days. But blessed is 
he who shall endure and arrive at the days of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and be saved. Then if there be 
grinding two in one mill, the one shall be taken 
and the other left. And there shall shoot forth 
the leaf of the fig-tree, which is the Anti-Christ. 
The branches shooting up are his ministers. The 
mill is this life, and the taking is the discrimination 
of good from evil. 

“ The Son of Perdition therefore shall sit in the 
church of God, and shall begin to blaspheme God. 
And he demands that worship should be paid him 
as if to God ; and aheweth himself off as God, and 
boasteth in pride over all so-called gods. But he 
will permit himself alone to be reverenced in plaoe 
of God, filling the earth with evils and with 
foulness. 

“Then sendeth God the two prophets, Enoch 
and Elias, for the salvation of men ; and they warn 
the faithful and turn again the hearts of the 
fathers unto their children, even as the Lord also 
declared, saying, Elias oometh and shall prepare 
my way. As then in the first coming John was 
the fore-runner of Christ, so also in the second 
coming Elias is reserved to be fore-runner along 
with Enoch. They shall therefore both oome and 
say: Believe ye not in the abomination which is 
in the holy place ; for he is the great dragon and 
crafty serpent. 'With his guile he tricks 
you and with his false miracles. Go 
ye not nigh unto him, but flee unto the 
mountains; and be patient yet a little while. He 
is a false Christ, and by means of false prophets 
would fain deceive the worshippers of the cross. He 
is the inspiration of many a madness. But pray ye 
day and night, sinoe the time of trouble is short, 
but the bliss unending. 

“ Christ of a verity u not on earth, but in heaven 
in unspeakable glory; and he shall consign him 
yonder to outer darkneis and pitiless tortures. 
Nor doth Christ oome before Pilate for judgement, 
but himself judgeth the earth. 

“ This and the like thereto do Enoch and Elias 
preach unto men. Then the earth waxeth foul 
and fetid with the stench of the dead; and it is 
contaminated on all sides, and all the faces of men 
are sick with the stress of famine and of thirst tor 
water. Gold and stiver and all soiti of raiment are 
thrown down,t but no one desireth them in the 
peril which is Imminent in the evilness of 
the time. Then do men remember their 
outrageous deeds, the multitude namely, 
that accepted on their brows the foul sign 
of madness, “ Give us aid in our straits, for we 
perish all together." But he will not suocour 
them, but only tricks them with vain hope. Even 
then Enoch and Elias are taken by his hand, and 
that abomination tortureth them with terrible 
blows and blasphemeth God with many words. 
But when the holy prophets yield not to his 
chicanery and false signs, he will slay Enoch and 
Elias before the eyes of many. And there is 
rejoicing among tue false prophets, when they 
behold the death of the true prophets. 

“ Then doth the great dragon himself, the son of 
perdition, cry aloud in the hearing of all, and say: 
Behold ye my mighty power. Since for many a 
year they had been immortal, and no others can 
bs rescued from my hands. J And no one hath 


* Bo the most complete twelfth century MS.; 
but two other uncial sources have the one Melitene 
and the other Nelltene— of. Sibyll. iii. 63 (cited by 
Bousset) : Ac 31 %t$axrTT\r$>? if(«. BtAfop /ttTowlaOty. 
I render the Armenian as it stands; but we should 
.evidently read: “ But his mother is of Melitene, and 
her name is Hrasim." Bomelay _ Romulus, 
t in would-be payment for meat and drink. 
J This sentence is obscure. 


been able to overcome my might. And yet 
more doth his wickedness flame up in the 
land, whom the Lord Jesus shall utterly destroy 
with the breath of his mouth. And he multiplies 
his blasphemies against the most high in the hear¬ 
ing of many. But even while he oontinueth to 
speak in such wise, on a sudden in the twinkling 
of an eye there cometh a shook of terrible thunder; 
and at the selfsame moment the ministers of the 
foul Anti-Ohiist are oonsumed and melt away. 

“ Then doth appear in brilliancy the royal sign 
unto the strengthening of those that took refuge 
in him unto the glory of the just ones, for that 
they bound themselves in his love. The parts of 
the all-victorious cross flash with light, and the 
hosts of holy church, and (or also) take their full 
growth along with the Lord’s cross; and full of 
light they are (yet) eclipsed by its light.* Let 
the nations mourn, for he ometh to judge them 
that were not sealed therewith, them that knew it 
not, the sign of the Lord. 

“ Then there oometh from heaven in unspeakable 
glory the king of glory. The heavens are 
shrivelled up and are consumed like wax before the 
fire. Rivers running fire and full of gloom pour 
down from on high, purifying the earth from all 
lawlessness and foul deeds. There are heard the 
voioes of the army of light. There stir the hosts 
of heaven, and the great trumpet sounds among 
the tombs. Arise ye dead, to meet the bride¬ 
groom ! For he is here, he is oome in his father’s 
glory. Arise. just ones and sinners, and receive 
your reward! 

“Then with grief inconsolable shall mourn the 
creation that is not ready (or ores’ures that are 
not). And in haste they don their bodies that 
are indestructible. Then the sinners appear in 
sombre and shadow-like bodies, for they are 
tinged with the works of their wickedness. 
Foremost walk iu person the elect in re¬ 
splendent bodies; they are lifted up from 
earth in clouds of light to meet Christ, 
and the heavenly ones wonder at them 
and say: What have they done upon earth, for 
they come in a crowd unto the Lord full of joy f 
The Lord will make auswer and say to them: 
These are my good soldiers, who denied them¬ 
selves, and renounced the earth and crucified 
themselves (dong with their passions and desires 
for their love of me. How therefore I will give 
them joy unending. And when the angels shall hear 
this, they will say: Ye are blessed by the Lord; 
rejoice ye therefore in your gladness. 

“ Then the king of glory shall sit down on his 
throne; and angels with awe mtnister unto him. 
And first of all Ha tan is bound without inquisition, 
and is dispatched into the abyss of Tartarus. 
And with cruel torments are bound his hosts on 
the left hand, for they taught men evil works. 
They do not deserve to be brought to judgement, 
since they have no defenoe to make before his 
tribunal. And without delay they are removed out 
of his sight. But the just shall stand on his right 
hand in hope of the good reward. The 
sinners also stand there in great shame, each 
for retribution for his deeds. The assise is met 
and the books are opened; they are bound together 
in sheafs like the tares and are cast into the un¬ 
quenchable fire. But unto some also are shut 
the doors of the blissful wedding, so that they can¬ 
not see and look upon the heavenly bridegroom; 
and because they have not lit the torches of pity, 
he saith unto them : I know you not, get ye out 
of my sight. But before this the king bestoweth 
the heavenly crown upon the worthy, saying unto 
them: Oome ye blessed ones of my Father, and 
inherit the kingdom made ready for you from the 
beginning of the world. 

“ The heavens are made new, the earth is made 
new; it is green and puts forth leaves in gladness. 
And the kingdom is for thirty days, as the garden 
was for sixty days and the heavens a hundred days. 
And there shall not be on earth any toil or sweat; 
no crafty serpent nor beguiling woman; but 
there shall be trees that fade not with 
their fruit, and all pain and sorrow 
shall be removed, and there shall be only joy and 
delight. And to some he will give a kingdom 
upon earth; but for the martyrs there gleam 
scarlet crowns and robes and glory. With them 

* The punctuation of the Armenian text seems 
to be wrong, f Remove comma after “ church." 


are the virgins, who polluted not themselves on 
this earth; along with the virgin Mary shall they 
receive the adornment of the crown of glory, 
transfigured. Ltko the sun among the stars, even so 
shall excel the glory of the virgins amidst the 
wedded ones. 

“ And do ye, my children, take note of all this, 
that ye may bs raved from the mwhas of the 
pursuer. . . .” 


SOIENGE NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue in the 
course of November a further instalment of 
their “Cambridge Natural History.” The 
volume is mainly devoted to insects, being the 
first part of a complete treatise on the subject 
by Mr. David Sharp. Introductory sections on 
Peripatus and on Myriapods are contributed 
by Mr. Adam Sedgwick and Mr. F. G. 
Sinclair. This volume is the fifth in tbe series, 
and will be followed at no long interval by the 
second volume, in which various contributon 
deal with Worms and Polvzoa. The ninth 
volume, in which Mr. A. H. Evans treats of 
Birds, may be expected before the end of next 
year. 

Among Messrs. Macmillans' announcements 
for next week is an exhaustive work on The 
Structure and Development of the Mosses and 
Ferns (Archegomatae), by Dr. Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, professor of botany in the Lsland 
Stanford Junior University. One of the 
noticeable features of this book will be the 
numerous illustrations, the majority of which 
were drawn by the author expressly for this 
work. 

Prof, Vivian B. Lewes has just completed 
the revision and extension of Service Chemistry, 
an illustrated manual of ohemistry in its appli¬ 
cation to the naval and military services. 
Messrs. W. B. Whittingham & Co. are the 
publishers. 

Mr. Frederick Hovenden, the author of 
What is Heat f is engaged upon a sequel to 
that work, entitled What is Life !■ which will 
be issued by Messrs. Whittingham in a popular 
form. 

The new session of tbe Loudon Geologists' 
Association will be opened on Friday next with 
a conversazione in the Library of University 
College, Gower-street. Mr. C. Davies 8her- 
bom (secretary) will show a letter of Linnaeus; 
and geological exhibits have beeu promised by 
(among others) Prof. Bonney. Mr. F. W. 
Rudler, Mr. H. B. Woodward, Mr. J. D. 
Hardy, and Miss 0. A. Raisin. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. W. Vietob, of Marburg, has io the 
press a full dissertation on the Northumbrian 
Runic Stones, dealing with textual criticism' 
grammar, and metre, &c. Dr. Vietor agrees 
with the late Prof. George Stephens in assign¬ 
ing the Bewoastle column and the Ruthwell 
Cross to the latter half of the seventh oentury. 
The Book will be illustrated with a sketch-map 
and seven plates from original photographs. It 
will be published by N. G. Elwert, of M«- 
burg. 

The fifty-second session of the Philologies! 
Society will open on Friday next with a meet¬ 
ing at University College, when Mr. J. 
Benzemaker will read a paper on “French and 
English Accent.” In addition to the two usual 
Diotioqary evenings—at which Dr. Murray and 
Mr. Bradley will eaoh submit a report of their 
progress with the New English Dictionary— 
the following papers have been promised: 
“ The Text of Wyclif’s Bible” and “Chauosr 
Misoellanies,” by Prof. Skeat; “The MSS., 
Metre, and Grammar of Chanoer’s Troilus,” by 
Prof. McCormick-; “The Text and Metre of 
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Ghsuoer’s Early Minor Poems,” by Prof. Frank 
Heath; “More Puzzlesin Alliterative Poems,” 
by Mr. Israel Gollancz; “The Noun System of 
the Saltair na Bonn," by Prof. Straonan; and 
“Semi-Vowels, or Border Sounds of Consonants, 
as exemplified in some of the Bomanoe and 
Germanic Langnages,” by Mr. J. H. Staples. 


FINE ART. 

A Deteriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the 

FitiwiUiam Mueeum. By Montagu R. 

James, Litt.D. (Cambridge: University 

Press.) 

Ir is now nearly twenty years since the 
publication of Mr. Searle’a Catalogue of 
these MSS : a thin octavo of 190 pages, 
but, so far as it went, a useful and sugges¬ 
tive little manual. Since its publication, 
however, many additions have been made to 
the collection, and the present director of 
the museum has thought it worth the labour 
of a cat alog ue whioh is quite a bulky 
volume. Whether suoh an elaborate pro¬ 
duction, when completed, may be worth all 
the time and trouble bestowed upon it, is a 
question which doubtless some utilitarians 
would answer in the negative. For it seems 
ill-judged and disproportionate in a mere 
catalogue to make so much ado over a 
number of old parchments, chiefly consist¬ 
ing of obsolete religious manuals and un¬ 
serviceable Service Books. And as a 
mere catalogue or guide-book for the 
visitor it would be so. But Dr. James’s 
“ Descriptive Catalogue ” is much more 
than this. It is compiled mainly in the 
interests of art, and for the utilisation of 
the store of subject-miniatures, illuminated 
letters, ornamental borders, and the untold 
variety of matters relating to Christian 
iconology, symbolism, and medieval le¬ 
gend. It collects, moreover, many curious 
and interesting incidents of personal bio¬ 
graphy recorded in the MSS. themselves. 

The collection is comparatively small, or 
otherwise such an undertaking would have 
been as impossible to accomplish as it would 
have been futile to attempt. For, in faot, 
this Catalogue is, among other things, a 
descriptive index, not merely to every MS., 
but almost to every picture. The student 
who wishes to ascertain how such or such a 
subject is treated in any of these liturgical 
books, has only to consult the Catalogue 
for an answer, or at least a key to nis 
inquiry. And every student of comparative 
iconology knows well the value of such 
a ready means of pursuing his investiga¬ 
tions. To be able to drop on his example, 
without the weary searching of volume after 
volume, is a boon for which he will be 
unfeignedly thankful. The only question 
is as to the remunerative character of the 
undertaking—-whether, that is, the number 
of students needing such assistance is large 
enough to justify all this trouble on their 
behalf. Dr. James and the syndics of the 
University Press have decided that it is. At 
any rate, they have undertaken the risk, and 
we cordially wish them all the success they 
deserve. 

In writing this work the author, as 
already hinted, has had a twofold object: 

“ In the first place, it is meant to bo a complete 
guide to a particular set of MSS.—those in the 


Fitzwilliam Museum; in the second place, it is 
meant to serve as a manual for those who 
wish to make a study of illuminated MSS. in 
general.” 

This was what was partly attempted in 
Mr. Searle’s Catalogue, though in a different 
way. And as no two or three observers 
ever approach an object from precisely the 
same point, of course they cannot be 
expected to take precisely the same view 
of it. Mr. Searle’s main line of approach 
was that of liturgical practices, saints’ 
festivals, and diocesan variations; his next 
was in the purview of miniature art, his 
classification being, however, somewhat in¬ 
securely based on his minor purpose. In 
neither line was there any aim at absolute 
completeness. But the little work was 
eminently suggestive, exceedingly trust¬ 
worthy, and thoroughly conscientious. 
Nor, although to some extent eclipsed by 
the present handsome volume, is the earlier 
manual altogether superseded. There are 
portions in the latter which oontain infor¬ 
mation not readily to be obtained elsewhere. 
Still, Dr. James gives excellent reasons for 
attempting a new Catalogue, and he has 
amply fulfilled his promise and accomplished 
his purpose. The work before us is well 
printed, and though large, not unwieldly, 
and if not profusely, at least appropriately 
and judiciously illustrated. To gain an 
adequate idea of its oontents we must go a 
long way past the title-page, which by no 
means implies or even suggests the amazing 
stores of information closely, yet accessibly, 
packed behind it. 

Of course we cannot, in a single article, 
attempt any detailed criticism of this 
enormous mass of material. Nor do we 
desire to seek for any faults it may contain, 
as we feel certain there will be none of 
importance. Yet, having casually met with 
a trifling oversight in the text, we are bound 
to call the writer’s attention to it. A mis¬ 
print not noticed in the Corrigenda occurs 
on p. 77, where Gutgard is misspelt Qtngard. 
On p. 95 the artist’s name is said to be 
Johannes Balius, when it is manifestly 
Giov. Battista Rosa. Ballus was a scribe 
and calligrapher, not a miniature painter. 
The three antiphoners here described are 
a portion of at least ten such volumes 
formerly kept in the sacristy of San Dom¬ 
enico Maggiore at Naples. The name of 
G. B. Rosa occurs repeatedly on the minia¬ 
tures as the painter of them, and, by com¬ 
parison of colouring, of the bold but gaudy 
columns of floral or foliaged ornament. 
Moreover, the dates confirm the sense of 
“ characteribus ornavit” and “miniabat” 
as referring to scribe and miniaturist—viz., 
Ballus, 1596; Rosa, 1606. 

Among notable and interesting MSS. 
preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum are: 
The Picture Bible of the fifteenth century 
presented by Mr. Sandars, containing con¬ 
siderably more than thirteen hundred 
pictures. The Hours of Isabel, Duchess of 
Brittany (1445-50), with over five hundred 
miniatures of typical French art. Isabel 
was daughter of James I. of Scotland, the 
poet-king, and second wife of Francis I., 
Duke of Brittany. A Dutch Life of Christ 
of 1470. A Milanese Pontifical. Ponti¬ 
ficals are always rare in any collection— 


Zaocaria could only find five in Germany; 
in Franoe, which is rich in these volumes, 
he found just twenty-five. Of course the 
Fitzwilliam Missal, but not so much for its 
art as for its biographical and heraldic 
notes. The Carew-Poyntz Hours, a fine 
Franoo-English MS. of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Fouoaut Hours. The Bragge 
Roman de la Rose, and others, including 
several Venetian Duoali. The twenty auto- 
typic illustrations are exceedingly well 
done, and give really truthful notions of 
the actual miniature so far as can be done 
in monotone. It was a thousand pities that 
the learned book on Illuminating, by Prof. 
J. H. Middleton, was not illustrated in the 
same way. 

To condense our estimate into a single 
sentence, this Catalogue may be said to 
afford a corpus of facts even more minutely 
reoorded than the Cabinet dee MSS. of M. 
Leopold Delisle, and more patiently worked 
out than the excellent MSS. de Loon of M. 
Ed. Floury. We cordially sympathise with 
the hope put forward by the writer, that, 
after this exposition of the character and 
contents of the Fitzwilliam Museum, all 
amateurs who possess similar volumes will 
be induced to contribute to so valuable and 
valued a treasure-house, since by so doing 
they will not only provide safe protection 
for their gifts, but also earn for themselves 
the gratitude of all true lovers of illuminated 
MSS. 

John W. Bradley. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The following exhibitions will open next week: 
the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, Pioca- 
dilly; the Boyal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk-street—which will include a series of 
studies made by Sir Frederic Leighton during 
his visit to Algeria last summer; a number of 
studies and sketohee in pastel, by Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey, at the Fine Art Society’s; a series of 
water-colour drawings, by Mr. E. M. Wimperis, 
painted for the most part in the New Forest, 
and a small collection of piotures, chiefly 
portraits, by deceased masters of the Dutch, 
Flemish, and Eoglish schools—both at the 
Dowdeawell Galleries, in New Bond-street; 
and, finally, a loan oolleotion of canine and 
sporting piotures, at the Crystal Palace. 

Mb. Gleeson White, in whom authors recog¬ 
nise a brilliant and facile writer, and in whom 
artists perceive an ornamentist both original 
and ingenious, has made a very striking and 
tasteful cover design for Mr. Wedmore’a 
Etching in England —whioh Messrs. Bell will 
issue almost immediately. 

A vert important exhibition of original 
lithography has been opened quite lately in 
Paris. It includes a representation not only 
of the lithographio work of Mr. Whistler and 
of some of the younger artists who may have 
been inspired by bis example, or by those of 
original artists long eminent in Franoe, but 
likewise a whole group of reoently executed 
lithographs by popular and long accepted 
English artists, most of them of Academic 
fame. It is likely, we understand, that before 
long there will be held in London a somewhat 
smaller exhibition of original work done “ on 
the stone,” or on transfer-paper—whichever it 
may happen to be. The younger artists at all 
events, and some, too, of tne elder, seem 
detenbined to test the possibilities of litho¬ 
graphy; as many of them have already, with 
suooess, tested the possibilities of etohing. 
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Messrs. Sotheby will sell next Friday a 
miscellaneous collection of Greek, Boman, and 
English coins, belonging to different owners. 
There is included a large portion of what is 
known as the Crondale hoard—consisting of 
Merovingian and Saxon gold coins, found in 
1828 by Mr. C. E. Lefroy, on a heath in the 
parish of Crondale, Hants. One of the two 
jewels then found is also comprised in the sale. 

Ax a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Babcuon read a paper upon 
“The Engraving of Precious Stones during 
the Caroungian Period.” After having ex¬ 
plained that the soulptor’s art had fallen into 
profound decay during the Merovingian period, 
he showed how it achieved a brilliant 
renascence in the ninth oentury, under the 
successors of Charlemagne. This renascence 
is attested by many objects that have survived: 
a large disc of crystal, representing the story 
of Susanna, engraved by order of Lothaire II., 
king of Lotharingia, which is now in the 
British Museum; an intaglio, in the museum 
at Bouen, representing the Baptism; and 
several Crucifixions. One of these last, on a 
gem, has recently been acquired by M. Babelon 
for the medal-cabinet of the Bibliotbeqne 
Nationale. After the middle of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, the art of engraving precious stones 
relapsed into barbarism, out of which it did 
not again emerge until the time of Suger. M. 
Deloche called to mind two passages—in the 
TraitS de Diplomatique and in tbe Annals of 
the Benedictine Order—where mention is made 
of engraved jewels. M. Bobert de Lasteyrie 
thought that M. Babelon’s conclusions might 
have been yet more positively expressed ; and 
that, while refuting the view of J. Labarte, 
he had still allowed himself to be influenced 
by it. 


THE STAGE. 

THE THEATRE. 

Mr. Willard, to whom every lover of 
fine acting wishes well at the Garriok 
Theatre, does not seem, thus far, very happy 
in his choice of pieces. He has surrounded 
himself with an excellent company, and all 
that is wanting is good and acceptable 
literary material on which they may be 
employed. His first production, ‘ ‘Alabama,” 
which was treated rather roughly by many 
critics, had at all events numerous points of 
interest, even if it was not brilliant or 
profound. As a picture of American life of 
a certain order, it was excellent, inasmuch 
as it was truly illustrative of things un¬ 
familiar to most; but the play-going public 
did not find it satisfactory—in part, perhaps, 
because it was not shocking—and it was 
withdrawn after a short run. To it there 
has succeeded a piece which will scarcely 
command greater favour, and which, from 
the literary point of view, may not deserve to 
do so. It is from the pen of that approved 
and often genuine humourist, Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome—which fact alone will interest a 
certain section of the public—and it is acted 
with the gravest and most admirable art by 
Mr. Willard himself, and by Miss Marion 
Terry, and very entertainingly, too, by Mr. 
Esmond, whose rise in his profession has 
been so rapid and so well deserved, and by 
MisB Annie Hughes, whom one always 
welcomes. But for all that, the piece is 
unlikely to obtain a lasting success. Its 
incidental humours are engaging, but its 
main theme is unnatural, or treated not 
penetratingly: it fails to convince or to 


charm. Mr. Willard, I am sure, has some¬ 
thing better “up his sleeve” than this 
piece, which even the big public are not 
likely to accept long, and which the critical 
searcher after nature, or after elaborate art, 
in dramatic composition will scarcely think 
worthy of the place in which it is presented, 
or of the masterly actor who has seen fit 
to produce it. 

I have received a privately printed copy 
of “The Maid of Artemis,” a drama—a 
dramatic poem, I make bold to say—of 
whioh Mr. Arthur Dillon is the author, and 
which was produced for a trial performance 
last summer at the Albany Club, Kingston- 
on-Thames. In style, in sentiment, in 
grave conception, in dexterous execution, 
it is leagues above the kind of thing which, 
at the theatre, is wont to be called “ litera¬ 
ture.” It is truly, and not only artificially 
and conventionally, poetic; and while it has 
in it no slight originality, it is remarkable 
also how muoh the author seems imbued 
with the spirit of the great elder art. I am 
not generally in favour of the desertion of 
his own time—the passing from the life of 
his owa period—by an imaginative writer. 
All Goethe’s poems were “ occasional ” 
poems: actual occurrence or personal ob¬ 
servation had given the impulse whence 
they sprang. The heroines of Balzac— 
who are poems themselves, Pauline and 
Eugenie Grandet, in particular—were taken 
hw U vif. The “historical novel” is 
rightly almost dead: the true historical 
fiction is that which is concerned with 
to-day’s life and to-day’s thought. Still 
there are certain minds in every generation 
who must be allowed their chosen return 
towards the past: in the past is their 
inspiration—Sir Edward Burne Jones and 
Mr. William Morris, for example. And this 
being so, and Mr. Arthur Dillon being so 
genuine, if quaint, a poet, one can but 
welcome, as an achievement in literature, 
this “Maid of Artemis,” of which more 
will certainly be heard. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MU8IO. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday was 
devoted to English music. During many years 
Mr. A. Manns has done much for native art; 
and the fortieth anniversary of the institution 
of these concerts seemed to offer a suitable 
occasion for emphasising a fact which redounds 
so much to the credit of the veteran conductor. 
But he has also done great things for German, 
French, Bussian, and Italian art. Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn have 
naturally been held in special honour; but it 
may be said that every modern composer of 
importance in the department of orchestral 
music, whatever his nationality, has at 
one time or another found a place on 
the Palace programmes. The celebration 
of Saturday only pointed to one of 
Mr. Manns’ titles to praise. The programme 
was seleoted from compositions first performed 
at these concerts. From many names a few 
had to be selected. Some of Sir Arthur Sulli¬ 
van’s music to “ The Tempest ” was given, and 
the fresh, well-balanced strains fell pleasantly 
on the ear. The “Tempest” music was first 
heard at the Palace more than thirty-three 
years ago, 'when it must have raised great 


expectations—expectations whioh, in spite of 
many clever and successful achievements, have 
not, perhaps, been fully realised. Mr. F. 
Dawson played Dr. Parry’s Pianoforte Conoerto 
in F sharp, a work produoed fifteen yean ago. 
There are good ideas in it, and, as in everything 
from that composer’s pen, the workmanship 
bears traces of earnest thought; but it lacks 
spontaneousness, the natural outcome of indi¬ 
viduality. The middle movement is the most 
interesting. The part for the solo instrument, 
brilliantly played by Mr. Dawson, is diffioult, 
but scaroely thankful in ‘proportion to the 
difficulties. Among modern composers— i.e., 
since the days of Schumann and Chopin—only 
a very few have shown anything like genius in 
writing for this instrument: they seem either 
to be attempting orchestral effects, or to be 
falling into dull passage writing a la Mendels¬ 
sohn, or showy, yet superficial, a la Liszt. 
Even Brahms, with all his gifts, stands far 
below Schumann in the matter of piano tech¬ 
nique. A Symphony in D by Mr. H. Walford 
Davies, a pupil, we," believe, of Dr. Stanford, 
was given for the first time. It is an interesting 
work. The thematio material, if not strong, is 
pleasing, the workmanship and instrumentation 
clear and clever. For a Symphony, however, 
something more is necessary; we fancy that 
Mr. Davies would have found himself more at 
his ease in a less exacting form. He may, 
nevertheless, be congratulated on having made 
a debut giving promise for the future. The 
Palace programme inoluded Mr. H. MacCunn’s 
“ Land of the Mountain and the Flood ” Over¬ 
tures ; a Selection from Mr. Cowen’s Suite, “ In 
the Olden Time”; and Sir A. Mackenzie’s 
first Scotch Bhapsody. 

Of the first Bichter Concert very little need 
be said. The principal item in the programme 
was Tschaikowsky’s “ Symphonic Paths dque,” 
a work whioh grows in interest each time it is 
heard. Last season the oonduotor gave a strong, 
sympathetic reading of it, and he has now fully 
equalled, if not surpassed, that effort. Dr. 
Bichter, as a rule, so throws himself into the 
music he is presenting that we almost forget 
his personality. In this Tschaikowsky Sym¬ 
phony, however, he shows perceptibly that the 
work makes a strong appeal to him. This is 
pleasant; for with such a oonduotor there 
is little fear of enthusiasm weakening 
his judgment or unsteadying his arm. 
The programme contained no novelties. 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3 was 
given with all due power and pathos. The 
large audience and the enthusiastic reception 
given to Dr. Bichter show that these concerts 
are properly appreciated; the growth of 
orchestral concerts in London seems to have 
increased interest in the highest form of 
instrumental music. 

Towards the end of the summer season the 
Misses Sutro gave a recital of compositions for 
two pianofortes; and they played in so skilful 
and sympathetic a manner that we had no 
hesitation in expressing a hope that they would 
soon return, at a more convenient season. 
On Wednesday afternoon they commenced a 
series of three recitals at St. James’s Hall. 
They gave a most delightful reading of 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations in B fiat. 
They played Bails showy and effective Gavotte 
and Musette, Beinecke’s graceful Impromptu 
on a theme from Schumann’s “Manfred,” and 
a clever Fantasie by Max Bruch, with well- 
deserved success. For the next ooncert (Novem¬ 
ber 6) they announce a Sonata by W. F. Bach. 
They might surely let us also hear the one for 
two Claviers by J. S. Bach, just published by 
the Bach Society. And why should they not 
give a recital of duets on one pianoforte ? It 
would not be difficult to frame a programme of 
the highest interest, 

J. S. Shkdlock. 
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One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Twenty 
six Illustrations, price 6s. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF 

SIR THOS. MORE. 

With Portrait of More, Twenty-five Illustrations by 
J. Jeuicoe and Herbert Railton, and Introduction by 
W :HUTTON, B.D., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxford. 

" A delightful book.”—Spectator. 


One Volume, 4to, bound in cloth, with Proofs of the Etchings. 
One Hundred and Fifty copies only printed for England 
and America, each copy numbered, price £3 3s. net 

PARADISE LOST. 

By JOEDf MILTON. A Series of Twelve Illustrations, 
Designed and Etched by William Strang, R.P.E., 
Illustrator of “ The Pilgrim’S Progress.” 

“The volume is one which does Mr. Strang Infinite 

OBdik —ocot/ifiaii. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Six Volumes, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 42s. net. 

THE MONKS OF THE WEST, 

From St. Benedlot to St. Bernard. 

By the COUNT DB MONTALEMBERT. With an 
Introduction on "Monaetio Constitutional History.” by 
the Rev. F. A. GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. 1 r 

“ One of the most brilliant histories ever written.” 

_ Scotsman, 

One Ydnme, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Thirty-one 
Engravings, price 10s. 8d. 

PICTURES OF 

RUSTIC LANDSCAPE. 

it™ 8 ® 11113 Verso selected by JOHN 
DAVIDSON. With newly-engraved Portrait and Thirty 
Dtaaoations by Birkot Foster from the original wood- 

" Admirably choaen.’’— Tima. 

Ote Volume, small 4to, half-calf, gilt top. Two Hundred 
and Sixty copies only printed for England and America, 
cn Arnold s Band-made paper, each numbered, price 
1‘Ja. 6d. net. 

UNDER CROSS and CRESCENT 

Poems. By VIOLET FANE. 

New and Cheaper Edition. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth 
price 3s. 6d. 

MELTING SNOWS. 

■Jrtf beautiful romance of ‘Melting Snows,’ so ex- 
oeJmtly translated by Miss Symonds as to be an English 
wort of art.— Spectator. 


Eighth Edition. 


One Volnme, sopor-royal 8vo, cloth, 
price 16s. net. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
ON BIRDS. 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

1DITED BT 

a 1TDEKKEB, B A , P B.S., etc. 


AN ORIGINAL ETCHING by 

F. S. Walker, A.R.P.K., entitled THE 
SILVER THAMES, 

AN EXQUISITE PHOTOGRAVURE 

of a PAINTING by Jean Aubkht, entitled 
COUNTRY COUSINS, 


birds 

(NOW READY). 

This portion of the above having now been com¬ 
pleted, the Publishers, in response to numerous 
requests, have decided to issue it as a separate 

IN SET8 OF THREE VOL.UME8. 

Paicss: 

In Half-Morocco, Gilt Top ... £1 4 0 per Set 

In Cloth Gilt. 15 0 

0* in separate Volumes at 8s. and 5s. respectively. 

Press Opinions. 

_f 8 /™ bavo before statod, 1 The Royal Natural History ’ 

must be accepted as the be8t popular work on the subiprt 
that has been published in the English lin^age."-^* 

*' ^ * 8 im P°**>ble to speak in terms of too warm com- 
mendationor The Royal Natural Histoty,’ the more that is 
seen of the work, the more one is charmed with it.” 

. .Tb® bird volumes are a veritable wonderland through 
which we are conducted, and its strange denizens are Dra- 
sented with pen and pencil more forcibly and graphically 
than in any popular work with which we are acquainted.” 

Birmwyham Daily Boat. 

Volume IV. and Section VIIL now ready. 

London: FREDERICK WARNS & CO, 
Bedford Street, Strand. 


AND A 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION IN 

COLOUR of a STUDY by P. J. A. Baudry, 
APPEAR IN 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 

BRING THE 

NOVEMBER PARJ, 

FORMING THE 

FIRST PART OP A HEW VOLUME. 

Now ready, price 1». id., 

CoitTlijriKG: 

SOME PORTRAITS of SIR 
WALTKR SCOTT. By 
F. G. Kitton. With Six 
Illustrations. 


Bart. By Frederick S. 
Robinson. With Eight 
Illustrations. 

ART in the THEATRE: 
the Development of Sjicc- 
tacle, as Exemplified in 
the Ballet of “Faust.” 
By M. H. Spiclmann. 
With It Illustrations. 

A NOTEon the CARTOONS 
of FORD MADOX 
BROWN. With Two 
Ulnetrations. 

PROFESSOR HERKOMER 
R.A., and bis PUPILS. 
By M. Phipps Jackson. 
With Five Illustrations. 

RECENT ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUMES. With Three 
Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART.- 
November. With Seven 
Illustrations. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
London ; Paris and Melbourne. 


THE PLACE of SCULP- 
TUBE in DAILY LIFE: 
DECORATION. By 
Edmund Oosse. With a 
Headpiece and an Illus¬ 
tration. 

“ PAS DE QUATRE.” 
Poems by Cosmo Monk- 
house. With an Illus¬ 
tration by J. Bernard 
Partridge. 

CHARLES BURTON BAR- 
BER. By Harry Furniss. 
With Portrait of C. Burton 
Barber, and Six Illus¬ 
trations from his Sketch 
Book. 

A COLLECTION of PLATE 
BELONGING to SIR 
SAMUEL MONTAGU, 


Price 3s. fid. net. 


ww ilOa UU, UCtli 

HOW to WRITE FICTION, especiaUy the Art 

of Short Story Writing. A Practical Study of Technique. 

Gone^Outim^ofSeSof ■*?? XT^a. 9 h ap. 1. The Different Kinds of Short Stories. 2. 

6. Character Study 7 The Settini^nf a s kort Stones. 4. The Central Idea. 6. The Soul of the Story, 

between th« Rhnrt ...i a Second— The General Principles of Fiction. Chap. 1. The Difference 

i 2- Sow to obtmn a g«id Command of Language. 3. 

Writing Fiction/ “ contrLt 9 Mntiv« Pl fn° wk 1 ?® 001 !’ J,“ a & matl °? ““J, Reality. 7. The Use of Models in 
Women 12 The Test of Ability r 4 V n What makes a Story worth lolling. 11 . How to Observe Men and 
Short History of M^oro Lg^h Fictor. 01111 - App8 » wc88 -- k ™» 1>'«- The Necklace. A Story Rewritten. A 

mggesc“f. E?wX W DownBx rofhl AufhT™” and a method clearl y thoa « ht ont ' Ton both teach and 

__GEOBGE BED WAY, 9, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 


A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 

By the Be. FjO. MORRIS, B. A. W Ith Seventy-nine 
PtatesusJMkfioured by hand. The issue in Parts is now 

Tolome I. 


A 


Fourth Edition now ready. Super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, price 15a. net. 

HISTORY OF 

BRITISH BIRDS. 

By the Rev F 0 MORRIS, B A. With Sixty-two 
Ptues Coloured by hand. Part VIU. of the Re-isstie in 
Parts, >a now ready, price 2s. Od. net. 

LA AGE-TYPE EDITION OF SCOTT’S WAVERLEY 
_ NOVELS. 

HE BORDER EDITION. 

W1 th Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW 
LANG, and Illustrated with Two Hundred and Fifty 
ExchmgB. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. per 
\ olarne. I he Novels are sold separately' ' 1 
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There are mines and mines; 
There are soaps and soaps. 

All mines are not gold mines; 
All soaps are not VINOLIA. 


i 


London : JOHN 0. NIMMO, 

14, Kino William Strbst, Btrand. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 . 

D I E I B E C K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Ch.nc.rj Lane, Louden, 
repayable ou^immmd p ® r INTEREST allowed OU DEPOSITS 

monthly'tmian^ri^whBn^oVdrawn'briow 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchuedand fold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Pot theenoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoelr.simall.umi u 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on eaoh completed £1. 

BIBKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two ocikza. raa xoaru. 

BIBKBECK FBEEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

FOB FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Th® BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EPPS’S 
COCOAI NE 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 

(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 

g ressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
nely-flavoured powder—” Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when prepared with boiling wator, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. 

Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
JAKES EPFS & Co., Ltd., 
Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 

COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Jnst published, in 2 vole., 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 45s. net cash. 

The UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in the MIDDLE 

AGE8. By HASTINGS RA8HDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
formerly Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

Vol. I.—SALERNO—BOLOGNA—PARIS. 

Vol. H., Part I.-ITALY-SPAIN-FRANCE - GERMANY—SCOTLAND, Ac. 

Vol. II., Part II.—ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES-STUDENT LIFE. 

*' It 1 b impossible in this place to do full justice to so elaborate and comprehensive a 
work as that of Mr. Hastings Rashdall on 1 The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages/ 
but we may say at once that it is a very important and scholarly contribution to the history 
of learning in Europe. -Mr. Raahdall obtained the Chancellor’s prise at Oxford in 1883 for 
an Englisn essay on the same subject. The present work was originally intended to be 
such a revision and expansion of that e«say as would have justified its publication in book 
form; but in the course of more than eleven years’ study and research it has grown to its 
present dimensions. Only those who have endeavoured to trace out for themselves the 
history and early development of Universities in Europe will be able fully to appreciate the 
magnitude and importance of Mr. Rashdall’s labours of this very interesting and very 
scholarly work.”— Times, _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 12s. 

A SELECTION of PASSAGES from PLATO for 

ENGLISH READERS. From the Translation by B. JOWETT, MJL, late Master 
of Balliol College, and Regins Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
Edited, with Introductions, by M. J. KNIGHT. 

“ The late Master himself assisted, before his death, in the making np of the book; and 
cannot be more highly recommended than by saying that it seems to bear on every page 
the marks of hie hand. Such a book forms in itself the best introduction a student oonld 
have to the whole body of the Platonic writings; and it is valuable as likely to bring to a 
much greater number of readers than was otherwise possible a very considerable know¬ 
ledge of one of the most important contributions ever made by this country to the literature 
of classical scholarship.”— Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

LECTURES and ESSAYS. (Second Series.) By 

HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., D.Litt., late Corpus Professor of Latin Literature 
in the University of Oxford. Edited by F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., Student of 
Christ 1 Church. With Portrait, and Memoir by Mrs. NETTLESHIP. 

" Apart from their intrinsic merit and interest as the work of one of the most accom¬ 
plished Latin scholars of our time, these papers are marked by the wide learning and fine 
literary judgment of their author.”— Times. 

Crown Svo, Sixth Edition, cloth, 8s. fid. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. By 

BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S., late Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. Revised, with additions, by 
ROBERT E. BAYNES, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

SHORT GERMAN PLAYS, for READING and 

ACTING. Edited, with Notes and a VocabuUiry, by E. S. BUCHHEIM, Editor of 
*' Elementary German Prose Composition.” 

Now ready, extra fcap. 8vo, Cloth, 5s. 

**• A few copies of the Large Paper Numbered Edition are still on sals at 21 s. net. 

LATIN PROSE VERSIONS. Contributed by 

VARIOUS SCHOLARS. Edited by GEORGE G. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D. 


Extra fcap. Svo, in I vol., cloth* 7s. fid. 

THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE and IN- 

DUCT1VE LOGIC. By THOMAS FOWLER, D.D. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

Crown 4to, half-buckram, 12s. net. 

TEE VALLEY of KASHMIR. By Walter R. 

LAWRENCE, I.C.S., C.I.E., Settlement Commissioner, Kashmir and Jaunnu State, 
Illustrated with Seventeen Full-page Photographic Plates, besides a Map and 
Charts. 

” This magnificent volume is worthy alike of the great work of practical administration 
which it commemorates. It is the presentment for the first time of a verified account of 
the efforts to render Indian administration a matter of calm knowledge. We can imagine 
no more delightful companion on a tour through Kashmir than this book.”— limes. 
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SOCIETY FO R PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Crown 

8vo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 

idiot* the result of recent research a* to he condition of Pn'estine in the time of the Patriarchs. “ Oriental Archaeology," says the writer, “ is on the side of those who see in the Hebrew Patriarchs 
ml men of flesh and blood, and who hold that in the narrative of the Pentateuch we have historical records, many of which go back to the age of the events they describe." This hook is the first to apply the 
Teihl-Amama tablets, both published and unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also brings to bear on the subject a rec-nt revision of the Egyptian Oeoarap'iicnl 
Lists of Places in Palestine.] r 

ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS.—THE HISTORY of BABYLONIA. By the late 

GEORGE SMITH. Edited and brought up to date by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. [This work has been brought up to the present date.} 

FOUNDATIONS of SACRED STUDY. Part II. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 

and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. \Boady shortly. 

THE MESSAGE of PEACE, and other Christmas Sermons. By the late R. W. Church, Dean of 

St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, on hand-made paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s. Od. [Ready shortly, 

DIOCESAN HISTORIES-CHESTER. By Rev. Rupert H. Morris, D.D., Hon. Canon of St. David’s 

Cathedral. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. [Ready shortly. 

EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, Researches among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal 

life. By the late P. H. GOSSE, F.R.8. A New Edition, Revised by F. JEFFREY BELL, M.A., Secretary R.M.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in 
' ~ ‘ - ■■■■■*“• n -- ->—• *-->- *- [Ready shortly. 


King’s College, London. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth boards, 5s. 

MANUALS of SCIENCE.—PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor 

MACALI8TER. Fcap. Bvo, limp cloth, Is. 

BIRDS, A CHAPTER on.—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 

By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.8., Ac. (Zoological Department, British 
Museum). With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, 3s. Od. 

SIMPLE METHODS for DETECTING FOOD ADULTERA- 

TION. With Diagrams. ByJ. A. BOWER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. — PLATONISM. By 

Rev. T. B. STRONG. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES.—NEOPLATONISM. 

By Rev. C. BIGG, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

IN the LESUTO: a Sketch of African Mission Life. By 

the Rev. Canon WIDDICOMBE. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS—The &ELI- 

GION of the CRESCENT, or ISLAM: its Strength, its Wetknoss, its Origin, its 
Influence. By Rev. W. 8T. CLAIR-TISDALL, M.A., C.M.8. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 4s. 

EOOE HOMO, EOOE REX. Pages from the Story of the 

Moral Conquests of Christianity. By Mrs. BUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “ The 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; 
buckram boards, 4s. 

VERSES. By Christina G- Rossetti. Reprinted firom 

‘'Called to be Saints,” *'Time Flies,” and '*The Face of the Deep.” Small post 8vo, 

{ jrinted in red and black on hand made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5s.; > 
evantine, 8e. 6d.; limp German calf, 7s.; limp morocco, 7s. Od. I 

THE FACE of the DEEP. 


THE ROMANCE OF SOIENOE. 

THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof, Worthington. With 

numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. Od. (New Volume.) 

OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 

FRANKLAND, Pb.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.8. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

"It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the poor f 
every governor of a school, ought to possess and master.”— Guardian. 


By Captain Abney, F.R.S, 

Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Od. 


With numerous 
With numerous Diagrams. 

With 


COLOUR. 

Diagrams. 

COAL. By Prof. R. Meldola. 

Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marshall Ward. 

numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Third Edition, 

Revised. By Sir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland* 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 

MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numorous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Pr< f. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. 

Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. W. | F. 8.8. With numorous Diagram.. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

A MEMOIR of CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By Ellen A.' SPINNING TOPS. 


PROCTOR. With Portrait. 18mo, limp cloth, Od. 

THE " HIGHER CRITICISM ” and the VERDICT of the 

MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition. Deray 8vo, buokram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 

“A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce has 
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AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. 

G. F. BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post8vo, cloth board-*, 2s # 
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F.R.8. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 0d. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Prof. George 

HEN SLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. fld. _ 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


ENGLAND’S MISSION to INDIA. Some Impressions i THE GREEK EPIC. By Prof. G- 0. W. Warr, M A. With 

from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Small Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Library Edition for School Prizes, Ac., crown 8vo, 


post 8vo, cloth boards, 3*. 


on hand-made paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 5s.; calf, 7s« 6d. (New Volume*) 


THE REV. LUKE TREMAIN, AN INCIDENT inthe FREN0H LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

CAREER of. Bytho llov. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 18mo, limp c oth. pl. B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 

---- [Beadg shortly. board*, 2s. 6d. 

THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (Egypt and Chaldsea). ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Profossor SAYCE. Translated by pv«n fivn Hnth hnftrrin 9 * M 

M. L. McCLURB. With Map and over 470 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), r cap. ovo, ciotu ooarus, oa. 

cloth, bevelled boards, 2te p P SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morflll, M.A- 

*• Not only does every page bristle with facts, but a tremendous array of footnotes and l ^ - R «wh 9a oa J 

references bears witness to the extraordinarily wide knowledge of the author, and the j rc p. , aras, -a. oa. ... .. - -. . 

patience and skill of i he translator, to say nothing of the editors share in the work. The 14 His l>ook will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic Study of Slavonic 
maps and views, which are scattered with profuse prodigality throughout the text, are well I literature.” - Scotsman. 

chosen and beautifully drawn.”— Rcliquary. __;_•* Others in preparation. 
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OATALOQUE8 

JUST ISSUED. 

CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 

KJ greatly reduced prices. 

I —PHILOBOPHY. II.—RELIGION. 

DULAU ft CO., 37, Sono Square, London. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*>, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN bookseller, 

40. GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

P NOORDHOFF, Bookseller, 

• GRONINGEN (Holland), WANTS a Comr of CURTIS’S 
•' BOTANICAL MAGAZINE,” Complete Set or Single Vole. Offers 
direct bj post. 

QPECIAL HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 

of Valuable and Important BOOKS relating to British An¬ 
tiquities and Topography, oomprising Chronicles, Reoords, State 
Papers, Family Histories, Londoniana. rare Pamphlets, Ac., now 
nearly ready, post free, from Clemcnf Palmkk A Co., 100, Southamp¬ 
ton Row, London, W.U 

AGENCY POR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

V.T • and BOOK8ELLER8, of 27 and 39 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on applioation 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

X N fto.—KING, BELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
And Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 8treet, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
Illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,18, 24, or 32-pagc Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offlees, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


jyjAIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

\ HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP in CLASSICS, of £42 a Year (oorering 
i ding, not Tuition Fees), is offered to BOYS under 15.—Names 
uit be sent in to the Head Master before November 15. 


IP3WI0H.—The collection of P'.c'urt* and Books of the late 
Sterling Westhorp, Esq.— The Oil Paintings and Water 
Colours include examples of Samuel Bead, F. G, Cotsnan, 
Henry Bright, Jacomb Hood, Karl Heffner, C. H. Munihen, 
R. Ottenfeld . Tkos. Richardson, and Iccil artists of repute. 
Many fine impressions of engravings and etchings of recent 
publication. The Library of 1.500 volumes includes a copy 
(A’o. 61) of Halliaell Phillips i* Shakespeare and other editions 
and works relating to Shakespeare. Bentley’s Miscellany, 1837- 
18ftt. Natural History Worki by Bewick , Farrell, Newman. 
a»d Stevenson, Buskin’s Modem Pointers, and Seven Lamps rj 
Architecture, Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers, The Graphic 
Arts and Landscape, and other Art publications and numerous 
topographical works relating to Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex. 

H.ARROD, TURNER & SON will SELL 

VT by AUCTION at the ART GALLERY, IPSWICH, on 
WEDNESDAY, 6th November, 1896, at 10.30 o’clock precisely, the 
above valuable collection (560 lots) by direction of the Executors of 
STERLING WE8THORP, Esquire, deoeaeed. 

Catalogues, prioe 6d. each, may be had of the Auctioneers, 1, Old 
Butter Market. Ipswich. _ 

A LFRED REISENAUER will give his 

SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
(under the direction of Mr. Ernest Cavour), 

At ST. JAMES’S HALL, 

On TUESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, November 5th, at 3 p.m. 
Steinway Grand Pianoforte. 

Tickets, 10*. 6d., 5a, 3a, and la, of Basil Tree, St James’s Hall, and 
304, Regent Street; Chappell ft Co.: Laoon ft Ollier; Keith, Prowse ft 
Co.; Robert Newman, Queen’s Hall; and of the Concert Direction, 
Ernest Cavour, 136, Adelaide Road, N.W.__ 

PRIVATE SECRETARY, REQUIRED 

1 position aa Would prefer to give services to Scientific Gentle¬ 
man and assist generally; at present in a Colonial Bank.— Nat., care 
of Herbert 8tyles, 3, Fishmonger Alley, E.C. 


TYPE-WRITING. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. oarsfullv and promptly 
Typewritten by Rathe ft Co.. Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.O. Private room lor dictation. Highest references. 


Translation 


JO 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN 
PATIENT 

Includes private_*__ —,--- 

Mr. G. B. Btoceer, a Lancaster Plaoe, Strand, W.O. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

WALES. 

[A Constituent College of the University of Walea] 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for the CHAIR of LOGIC, PHILO¬ 
SOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY now vacant In this College. 
The Council will elect on December 18th. Stipend, £250, with share of 
fees guaranteed up to £50. Forty copies of the Application and 
Testimonials to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than 
Monday, November 23th. The Professor will be expected to enter on 
his duties at the beginning of the New Year.—For farther particulars 
apply to 

Jour Edward Llotd, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 

Bangor, October 21st, 1895 

S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public 8chool, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, ftc., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy¬ 
men, £00); Day Boys, 21 guineaa Classical and Modem sides. 
—Rev.T. F. Hobson. M.A.. Warden 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.— 

-Lt FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 1895. at the GALLERY, 
8a, PALL MALL EA8T., NOW OPEN. 10 a.m.^to 5 jj.n^OneShilling. 


Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday Evenings, from 7 
Lantern Slides will l>e shown. Sixpence. 


0 p.m., when 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chsnoery Lane, London. 

TWO -AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per GENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoourtgement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums n 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on eaoh completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS FER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS rER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


JARROL D & SON S' LIST. 

New 3s. 6d Novels. Now Ready. 

BY HELEN MATHERS. 

THE LOVELY MAUNOOURT. 

[£tar/A Thousand. 

“ A clean story.... this charmingly told tale. The authoress Is likely 
to add, by her latest production, to the large circle of her literary 
friends And admirers. James’s QatetU. 

BY OURTI8 YORKE, 

Author of “Hush,” “Dudley,” “ That Little GirL” 

THE MEDLI00TTS. [Second Edition. 

‘ The characters are so natural and life-like that the tale preserves 
a lively interest from its beginning to its close .”—The Guardian. 

BY A NEW "AUTHOR. 

BY 0BDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 

By LB VOLEDB. [5irl* Thotuand. 

A Thrilling Story ct Knee Ian Intrigue. 

“ The absorbing Internet of the itory la not allowed to flu, and 
incident Is piled upon incident in luxuriant profusion. — Speaker. 

BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 

A GARRISON ROMANOS. pw Edition 

“Mrs. Leith Adams has written a chaj 
obliged to her for introducing os to such a ol 


story, and we are 
_g oompany." 

_ Manchester Guardian. 

BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 

A MAN PROPOSES. [Second Edition. 

*' Strongly conceived and thoughtfully, almost poetically, devdopen- 
The story is t>ld with a pathetic and narrative skill which un- 
flagglng.'y sustains Its Interest to the clone.*—Scotsman. 

BY FERQU8 HUME. 

THE LONE INN. [Second edition. 

“ Even such a master of mysteries as the author may be congratu¬ 
lated on the ingenuity of that which in * The Ixme Inn keeps tbo 
reader from first to last in a maze of expectancy and doubt. The whole 
tale is exceptionally weird and effective.”— Homing Post 

BY SOOTT GRAHAM. 

The GOLDEN MILESTONE [3rd Edition. 

“ A novel, the interact of which deepens as it goes, written wittily 
and brightly, with an absence of padding and hyperbole. 

_ Daily Telegraph. 

Loudon: JARBOLD & SON'S, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lone, E O.; and all Booksellers. 

THB NEW WOBK by ME. J. COMPTON EICKKTT, M.P. 
Just published, prioe Is. 

CHRISTIANITY IN COMMON SPEECH: 

Suggestions for an Every-day Belief. 

By J. COMPTON EICKKTT, 

Author of “ The Christ that Is To Be," •• The Quickening 
of Caliban,’’ Ac. 

Casssll A CosnsT, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 

MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

JgOOKSELLEBS, 

J^OOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDEBS, 

AND 

JJBRABIANS. 

tpNOLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS 

FTIHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 


jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 

A O QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

*7 LONDON i 

And 10 to 11, BARTON AEOADH, MANCHESTER. 
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“ Should jo like a driven grout."—THE FIELD. 

Price ONE SHILLING Monthly. 

THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

OF SPORT8 AND PA8TIMES. 

Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 

No. 4. NOVEMBER, 1885. 

I. FOX-HUNTING. Loud Willooghbt he Broke. Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 
II. THE BHOT-GUN in NORWAY. Sir Heebv Pottutoei, Bajt. Illustrated by A. 
Thorbnrn and N. J. Gibb. 

I1L A NIGHT’8 NETTING. The Hon. Johs Soon-Moimoti, M.P. Illustrated by 
H. G. Massey and from Photographs. 

IV. AMONG the 8EA-BIRDS. R. B. Lones. Ulnstrated from Photographs. 

V. FOOTBALL. C. B. Far. 

VI. RACING IN 1885. Alesed E. T. WiTSon. Illustrated by G. D. Giles. 

VII. OLD SPORTING PRINTS. Hsdlet Peek. Ulnstrated. 

VIII. AFTER the WILD DEER. Sir Joair Kdwaedb-Mosb, Bart. Illustrated by Charles 
Whymper. 

IT, AN AUTUMN HOLIDAY. Sosav, Countess o» Mauusbvbt. Illustrated by 
Trevor Haddon. 

X. THE AMERICA CUP. H. Ho bn. Illustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 

XI. NOTES by “ Ritibb.” __ 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 

ON 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


For DIGEST OF REPORT, 

See “JOURNAL of EDUCATION” 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT FOB NOVEMBER. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


OFFICE: 86, FLEET 8TBEET, E 0. 


KOW READY FOR NOVEMBER. 

THE BOOKMAN. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

COMTINTS. 

Five lic'ures of Scenes in 11 TUB MILL OK TUB FLOSS." 

L NEWS NOTES. 

II. MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE BOOK TRADE. 

III. NOTES FROM PARIS. 

IV. THE READER. 

LIVING CRITICS. II.-THKODORE WATTS. 

A BIT OF GEORGE ELIOT’S COUNTRY. With Five Illustrations. 

NEGLECTED BOOKS. 

II. “THE FOOL OF QUALITY.” By Ibo Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 

V. NEW BOOKS. 

VI. NOVEL NOTES. 

V n. THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 

VIII. NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15th and OCTOBER 15th. 
IX. THE BOOKSELLER.—Sales of Books during tho month—Trade Notes—Books 
Wanted and for Sale. 


London : HOCDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Bow. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

Editor—Rev. JAMES HASTING8, M.A. 

NOVEMBER NUMBER, price 6d., now ready. 

COKTBXT8 :-NOTES OF RECENT EXPOSITION-The “Seven Heavens," by II. II. CHARLES M.A. 
Oxford.—Prof. CAMERON on ** Driver’* Deuteronomy."Tbe Sign of Jonah," by ltev. CHAS 
HARRIS, F.R.G.8., and 8ir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D.-“ The Theology of MalachV by Prof. 
MARSHALL/—“ The International Critical Commentary,” by the Editor.—At the Literary Table— 
The Great Text Commentary—Contribution* and Comments, Ac. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 

For OCTOBER, price Is. 6d., now ready. 

Editor—Prof. 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

Containing Signed Review* of «U tbe important THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
published during the past quai ter, with Noticea and Reoord of Select Literature by the Editor 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contain* article* by Prof. G. A. SMITH on ' Driver's Deuteronomy"*; 
Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON on “Ilaoepte’ Books of the Old Testament"; Dr. A. PLUMMER on 
•• Brigs'* Messiah"; Prof. SALMOND on “ Sunday’* and Ueadlam’s Romans,’' and other* by 
Prof*. BLAIKIE, MASS IE, ROBERTSON, KENNEDY, ALLAN MENZIES, CAMERON; 
Principal* VAUGHAN PRYCE and SIMON, Ac. 


[ Edinburgh: T. 4 T. Culm, 38, George Street, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


GREATER VICTORIAN POETS (TENNYSON, 

BROWNING, MAT. ARNOLD). By HUGH WALKER, M.A., Professor of English 
at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 8vo, 7s. 6d. The Master or Balliol writes: *• l 
do not think there exists anywhere rise so comprehensive and complete a* analysis of the poeti: 
qualities of these xenters, and also of their relations to the thought and life of the time." 
“Extremely interesting and suggestive.*’— SPECTATOR. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS. 

By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Fellow of the University of Madras. With 3 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates and 77 Illustrations in tho Text. 8vo, 10s- Cd. " A very engaging 
picture of the personal character and unround ngs, gathered from au f hentic sources , cvmjiled 
with skill and patience , and copiously illustrated.'*— Times. 

The OXFORD CHURCH MOVEMENT: Sketches 

and Recollections. By the late G. WAKELING. £vo, 7s. 0d. With an Introduction 
by EARL NELSON. “ The author seems to have done hard work in connection with the 
events he records. The hook will have a large circulation, tketches of men ab und.**— Daily 
Chronicle. 

LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS.-Vol. I. 

RICHARD ROLLS, of HAMPOLE, an English 

Father of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by C. HORSTMAN, late Professor 
in the Univ. of Berlin. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. “ The present volume contains 443 pages of 

text, edited from the MS 3. in Dr. IIorstman 9 s usual painstaking manner. Most of the pvc*s 
are new.**— Athenaeum. “ Deserve a cordial rc'e.ption for its own good scholarship, a d 
for the credit with which it op ns what prom ; ses to be a valuable series .'*— Scotsman. 

VERGIL in the MIDDLE AGES. By Prof. 

D. COMPARETTI. Translated by E. F. BENECKE. With an Introduction by 
Prof. ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

FEUDAL ENGLAND : Historical Studies on the 

Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8vo, 12s. Cd. 

“ It r on tain s some of the most important contributions that have been made of late years to 
the earlier chapters of English history.*'— Athkxabl'M. 

CIVILISATION and DECAY: an Essay in History. 

By BROOKS ADAMS. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and CONSTITU* 

TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Dr. FELIX MAKOWKR. Large 8vo. 16?. 

“ It is an admirable specimen of the German school of historical research, a mostleamed * ud 
exhaustive treatise. Great good sense and abundant learning are Dr. Makoxoer's leading 
characteristics , and no Anglican divine should fail to make hints* 1 ! acquainted with this 
exhaustive monograph, which is quite indispensable to him if he desires to study the history 
of his Ohurch.**— Athenaeum. 

Social Bnfllanb Series—Vol. 11. 

THE KING’S PEACE: an Historical Sketch of the 

English Law Courts. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C. With 10 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions. 4s. 6d. 

MORAL PATHOLOGY. By A. E. Giles, M.D., 

B.Sc. 2s. 8d. 

PUNISHMENT and REFORMATION. By F. 

HOWARD WINES, LL.D. 6s. “ One of the best accounts of the origin and development 
of the modem prison system .**— Daily Chronicle. ** Thoroughly interesting to the general 
reader."— Glasgow Herald. 

STUDIES in the EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHO- 

LOGY of FEELING. By H. M. STANLEY. 7s. Od. “A storehouse (f admirable and 
useful facts. To all students of psychology a most valuable guide .**— Liberal. 

ANALYTICAL KEY to the NATURAL ORDERS 

of FLOWERING PLANTS. By Dr. F. THONNER. 2s. 

LITERARY TYPES: being Essays in Criticism. 

By E. BERE8FORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Oxon ), F.RHist.Soc. 4s. 6d. Essays 
on De Quincey (Man of Letters), Lamb (Essayist), Carlyle (Philosopher), Landor 
(Dramatist), Dickens (Novelist), Coleridge (Poet). “ The essays are brightly xordten 
with a cheery enthusiasm and a good knowledge of his themes.**— Speaker. 

NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
CONFESSION: a Novel. By Elizabeth E. Evans. 3s. 6d. 
TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: a Novel. By Elizabeth E. 

EVANS. 3s. 6d. _ 

NEW CHILDRENS BOOKS. 

STORIES for TEN-YEAR-OLDS. By Frances W. Saunders. 

2s. Cd. net. 

BY RAYMOND JAOBERNS 

MISTS: a Series of Legends. | AN UNCUT DIAMOND: 

2s. 6d. I Stories. 2s. 0d. 

WITCH DEMONIA: Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 3s 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, Ltd., London. 
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MR. JOHN MACQUEEN’S mby, long & co.’s new novels. 

I AViVT IT.T.UV'fl VBW RATkV 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


ALBERT CHEVALIER 

A HECOED BY HIM8ELF. 

Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

_ [Ready Nov. 6. 

MEMORIES OF MEN AND MUSIC. 

CHEER, B07S, CHEER! By Henry 

RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. [AW ready. 
“There is ample store of anecdotes in this cheap and 
handsome volume.’’— Dai>y Chronicle. 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. By 

H. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Sow ready. 

“ Wo avoid giving onr readers an idea of the plot, in 
order that they may have the pleasure of unfolding it for 
themselves, for it is well worth doing.”— La id and Water. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

WORTHY. By Mrs. Oadell. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. [ Sow ready. 

“Is worthy of the ingenuity of that popular lavourite, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman.”— Li to ay World. 

OF 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Cheap and Popular Reprint nf the Standard Foreign 
Authors in the Original Tongue. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, leap. 8vo. 

Edited, with a Critical Preface, 

By W. H. 80NLEY JOHNSTON’S. 

Vol. L THE COMEDIES of MOLIERE 

la. 6d. 

Vol. II. MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS 

of LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, la. 

Prosper'us of the Series on application. 

JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings Houbb, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W C 


GRANT ALLEN'S NEW BOOK. 

DESIRE OF THE EYES. 

j By GRANT ALLEN. 

Author of “ The Woman who Did,” Ac. 
j Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

NOTH .—The Large First and Second Editions are exhausted , and 
a Third Edition will be ready Monday. 

i THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY. By Fergus 

home. Author of “ The Mystery of a Han some C»b," 
j Ac. Crown 8ro, cloth. Os. 

“A capital story, so fascinating Indeed that we read it all 
! at one sit tine .”—Aberdeen Journal. 

“ A detective story of very considerable ingenoity.” 

Scotsman. 

HUSH MONEY. The New Novel. By Jean 

MIDDL1MA88, Author of “The Mystery of Clement 
Dunraven,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Next week. 
Three Editions Sold. Fourth Edition now ready. 

THE CRACK of DOOM. By Robert Cromie, 

Anthor of “A Plunge into Space,” Ac. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| Mr Gladstone writes: " I am reading the book with 
interest.” 

: “ It has s capital plot, which is admirably developed. The 

I author has not only struck a rein of fiction rich and rare, 

’ but he has demonstrated his ability to work it.” 

Slack and White. 

A KNIGHT of the AIR. By Henry Coxwell, 

Author of “My Life and Balloon Experiences,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. fid. 

— ■ — [Just out. 

FIVE NEW VOLUMES IN DIGBrS POPULAR 
NOVEL SERIES. 

1. THE BEAUTIFUL SOUL. Florence 

MARBVAT'S successful Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. (Id. (Second and Cheap Edition.) 

2. THE OTHER BOND. By Dora Russell, 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. fid. (Cheap Edition.) 

[Just out. 

3. A LIFE fop a LOVE. By L. T. Meade. 

With a Fiontiapiece by Hal Hurst. Crown hvo, cloth 
gilt, 28. fid. (Cheap Edition.) [Just out. 

4. FALSE PRETENCES. By Annie Thomas 

(Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
(Cheap Edition.) [Juet out. 

5. HER LOVING SLAVE. By Hume Nisbet. 

With Illustrations by ths Author. Crown 8ro. cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. (Cheap Edition.) [Next week. 

DIOBY, LONG A CO., 18, Bouverle street, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NE W BOOKS 

A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes. 

By VIOLET HUNT, Author of “ The Maiden? Progress." Crown 
8vo, 6 l 

" A volume wherein every page is readable. M —D rify Chronicle. “‘A 
Hard Woman ie a fascinating book."— Weekly 8m. “ Full of sente 
perception and no little power."—Daily Telegraph. 

THE LONG ARM. By Mary E. 

WILKlN8,and other Detective Stories by other Writer*, with a 
“■ Small crown Syo, Js 6d.; in 


Frontispiece by Adolph Birkeoruth. 
paper, 24. 6d. 


8vo, 

[Nc 


ow ready. 


SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. By 

T. T. O'CONNOR. With a Portrait of Author. Second Thousand. 

Crown 8vo, be. 

Vanity Fair says: "The volume is not to be dismissed in a few words 
m a weli-written took. It is sympathetic: it sei tee and photographs 
the dramatic incidents of men's lives, and it holds something of the 
eu-ong personality and magnetism of the author." 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

NOVEMBER. 

ILLIBERAL LIBERALI8M. By W. 8. Lii.lt. -THE BURNS 
and DUNLOP CORRESPONDENCE. By L. M. Robk«t*.- SEC¬ 
TARIAN CRITICISM. By Prof. Karl Peabson.-BRABMANISM 
and till FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. By Vamavzo Smsrai— 
BOOK-COLLECTING as a FINE ART. By Jcuaic lfooas.—THE 
AF'JII \N ALLIANCE. By E. Kat Rohi*bok.-PIU80NER8 on the 
MuVK. By E. R. Spearman.— THE NEW STUDY of CHILDREN. 
Bv JW. Slllv.-THE IMPROVEMENT of WORKING-CLASS 
1IOMKH. By H. M. Bompas, QjC. - HOW CUBA might have 
BEL »NGED to FRANCE. By Madams Colmacii*. - VEGE¬ 
TARIANISM. By T. P. 8mith, M.B.-HOW to COUNTERACT the 
“ PENNY DREADFUL.* Bv Hugh Chisholms. — THE BEGIN¬ 
NINGS of a REPUBLIC.: I. By AlbsbtD. Vatoam.— THE SULTAN 
and h i HAREM. By Richard Davry. 

CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

NOVEMBER. 

IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. (Conclusion.) 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S COURTING. 

JIamku. 

AN ILLUSION LOST. By Jossru StRahgs. 

VICKY BURTON. By Beoork Mastsk. 

HER 8T0RY and HIS. By Frarcks E. Hcxtlxv. 

LETTING the DEVIL OUT. By G. E. Mittox. 

PETE and PETE. By Edrx I’uillpott*. 

A HARD WOMAN. (Conclusion.) By Violst Hurt. 


By Bret Harte. 

By Arthur Uavdsl 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Likitbd, London. 


The Autotjpe Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of ita process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn ; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinsep, R.A., Ac., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can bo seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, 8pain, Holland, and London, including 
II.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Oftstle. 


jTlie Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
08 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Onb Shilling. 


jffE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, 


0LDEIT ADVICE: 

There are mines and mines; 
There are soaps and soaps. 

All mines are not gold mines; 
41/ soaps are not VINOLIA. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


Crown 8yo, 396 pp. t with Photogravure of Author, price 6a 

PLATFORM, PRESS, P0LITI08, and 

A- FLAY. BeiDg Pen and Ink Sketches of Contemporary 
Celebrities, by T. U. 8. EeCOTT, M.A. 

“Every page teems with lively anecdotes.”— The Daily Telegraph. 
“ So variously filled that the opening of it could not foil to be interest¬ 
ing. "—Daily Chronicle. “A toot which is overflowing with goodness 
of heart."— Athenaeum. “ Brightly written and exceedingly readable.” 
— H'estRiMster Gasette. *’ One reads it with avidity."— The Scotsman. 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, Is. 

P I the SMOKE of WAR. By Walter 

RAYMOND, Author of “Gentleman UpcotfsDaughter," “Love 
and Quiet Life," •* Tryphena in Love. ’ 

OTHER READABLE BOOKS. 

THE PRISONER o i ZENDA. By 

i- ANTHONY HOPE, 3s. 6d. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 

TX/TINOR DIALOGUES. By W. Pett 

RIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp. t price 3s. 6d. 

THE INDISCRETION of the DUCHESS. 

A Bv ANTHONY HOPE. Cloth, Is. 6d.; paper, Is. Twenty- 
Beventh Thousand. 

A DVENTURES of ARTHUR ROBERTS 

AJl Cloth, Is. fid. ; paper, Is. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 

Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall St Co., Limited. 

And Railway Bookstalls. 


ATOTES on SHIFPO. A Sequel to 

-Ll “ Japanese Enamels.” By JAMES L. BOWES. Author of 
“ Japanese Pottery," Ac With Plate?, Original Text, Signatures, and 
a History of the llirata Family, lnipeiial 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ It displays a unique knowledge of its subject, and so accurate and 
minute a learning in both the liteiature and the varieties of the art, 
that it must always rank as a work of first authority on its subject.’ 

Scotsman. 

" An interesting additiou to the series of works on Japanese Art 
which bear Mr. Bowes's name, some of them being of a character that 
was never surpassed for beauty.”— Architect. 

“The took, plentifully and well illustrated,is one without which 
no one can pretend to a thorough knowledge of the art, or can hope to 
escape deception in purchasing tpecimcus. — Asiatic (Juarterlt/ Review. 

“ In itself is a work of art.’ Languages. 

“Numerous illustrations admirably executed lend an additional 
charm to this valuable contribution to the history of Japanese enamel¬ 
ling art ."—Birmingham Post. 

,r Mr. Bowes's volume appeals only to thu Initiated, but to them it 
lms tiie highest interest and sigu'flcance."— Notes and (Queries. 

Kcgan Paul, Trench, Ti Ulmer A Co., Limited, London. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND ft 00., 

i-Vl. AST BEPBODUOBBS, 

<«. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C, 

Ars the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HEBR H AN F8TAJ2NGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE* now patronised bv the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 

Messrs DRUMMOND A GO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archmologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Paroohial and Diocesan Records 

J. 0. DRUMMOND A CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art y Original M88.y Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustration*, 
A r tie tic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac ., <ftc n at a moderateccst. 
Specimens and orioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. 00VENT GARDEN, LONDON 

9, HART 8TREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

M R. GEORGE RED WAY, formerly of 

York Street, Corent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kcgan Paul. Trench, TrObner A Co., Limited, toe* to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account, and will to glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready foe 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Addrees as 
above. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price fid. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V , 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and "THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

** E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini ia, wo are glad to Bee, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and road 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.**— I'aU Mall Gazette. 


London: ALEXANDER St SHEPHEARD, Publish***, 
21 axd 22, Fuunival Sthxbt, E.C. 


B RE AKFA8T" SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA. 

BOIUNQ WATER OR MILK. 


a 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S 

New and Recent Publications. 


In handsome 8vo, with many IIlustrations, price 21b. net 
also large-paper copies, £3 3s. net. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER 
IN LONDON: 

Historical and Personal 
Studies of Book Collectors 
and Book Collecting. 

Copiously Illustrated by Portraits of Eminent Collectors in 
Ancient and Modem Times, by Sketches of Bookish 
Scenes and Localities, Eminent Booksellers and their 
Shops, Notable Characters, and by Facsimile Specimens 
of Printing, Binding, &c., &c. 

By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Author of 44 The Earlior History 
of English Bookselling,” " Printer’s Marks,” Ac. 

Contents. 

Eably Bookh uxtixg in Women ab Book Collkctoks. 

London. Curiosities of Book Cata- 

Book Auctions and Sales. logues. 

Book Thieves and Book Bookstalls and Bookstall- 
Lending. INO. 

Bookhunting Localities. Some Modern Collectors. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

The Dowager 

Lady Trermine. 

By Mrs. J. B. ALLIOTT. 

In handsome crown 8vo, doth, Os. 

Sylvia Craven; 

or, the Sins of the Fathers. 

By GORDON HOLMES. 

14 It is a simple story and prettily told.” 

Bradford Observer. 

•• A pretty and very well written one-volume story.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

44 It is prettily written, its doctrine of life is sweet, and its 
sentiment is healthy.”— Scotsman. _ . 

44 A strong tale springing from several ruined lives and a 
great estate lost.”— Aiming Leader . 

44 The author succeeds admirably in showing what a good 
and unselfish woman can accomplish, and describes the 
charm of a country life feelingly and thoroughly.”— Acadimy 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

Carl Winter s Dream: 

A Fairy Romance. 

By PAUL BUTTMANN. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Cheap Edition, price le. 6d. 

Sita , 

And other Poems for Recitation. 

By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING (Emilia Aylmer Blake). 

“ A pleasant little volume. Strong feeling and gentle 
sentiment, embodied in themes great and small, supply the 
materials for this graceful little brochure.”— Daily Telegraph, 
A few copies still left of the former edition, price Ss. 6d. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 

On the Summit , 

and other Poems. 

By BENJAMIN GEORGE AMBLER. 

Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price Be. 

Some Notes of the 
History of the Parish 
of Whitchurch , Oxon. 

By the Rev. JOHN BLATTER, M.A., Rector of that 
Pariah, and Honorary Canon of Christ Church. 

ELLIOT SHOOK, 62, Patiunobtib Bow, 
London, E.O. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


8 vo. 8s. Gd. net. 

THE RELIEF of CHITRAL. By Ccipt. G. J. Younghusband, Queen’s Own 

Corps of Guides, and OapL FRANK B. YOUNGHCSBAND, <'.I K., Indian Staff Corps (Into Political Officer 
in Chitral). With Map and Illustrations. 

Tin: TIMES.—** British fortitude and native devotion have nover been more splendidly displayed ; and seldom have 
these fine qualities and heroic deeds found worthier record, vivid and inspiring and yet*modest and tornperate withal 
than in the pages of the_brothers Younghusband.” * 

Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

A HISTORY of the SEVENTEENTH LANCERS (Duke of Cambridge's Own). 

By Ho n. J. W . FORTB BCUE. Illustrated .___ ' 

Parts I. and II., royal 8vn, is. net each. 

A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from 

the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TYLOR. D.C.L. With 30 Coloured 
_Pl ates, M aps, a nd numerous Illustrations in the Text. In 30 M onthly Parts. Is. net; and In 8 Volumes, 12s. net each 

Extra crown 8vo, Ps. 

MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By Walter Pater, late 

Fellow of Bmeenoae C ollege. Prep.rod for the Press by CHARLES L- BHAPWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 

EVERS LEY SERIES.—New Volume. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. Second Series. Globe 8vo, 5s . 

LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. —The People’s Edition.— Vole. I. and II. 

Demy 10mo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. 6d. not, Persian, each volume. 

JUVENILIA. _ I THE LADY of BHALOTT, and other Poems . 

tvo, 12s. net. 

THE HISTORY of ST. JAMES’S SQUARE and the FOUNDATION of the 

WEST-END of LONDON, with a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of Charles the 8eoond. By ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Illustrations and Portraits. 

STANDARD.—" A monograph which is learned without being dull, and, though crammed with facts, is never tedious.” 


Globe Svo, 12s. 

CASA BRA00I0. A New Story by F. Marion Crawford. In Two Volumes. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy Tale of 

the Days of Chivalry. By the COUNTE8S of JERSEY, Author of 41 Maurice: or, the Red Jar.” With Illus¬ 
trations by ALICE R. WOODWARD. 

OLOBE .— 44 4 Eric’ is quite new and original, and worthy to be some day a thumbed and torn and dearly-lorod 
possession.” _____ 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Miss Chris. 

HOWA RD. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. _ 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S IVORKS.- Pocket Edition. 

Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. each volume.—Vol. VII. 

HEREWARD the WAKE. 

BOOKMAN 44 An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess. It 
is small and light; the type is clear, the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.** 

THRBE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES-New Volumes— Crown 8vo 

MARION DAROHE: a Story without Comment. By F. Marion Crawford, 

Author of 44 Mr. Isaacs,” 44 Dr. Claudius,” ‘‘A Roman Singer,’* &c. 

THE CHILDREN of the KING: a Tale of Southern Italy. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. 

KA THARINE LAUDERDALE. By F . Ma rion Crawford. Crown 8v o. 

Medium 8vo, 14s net. 

THE STRUCTURE and DEVELOPMENT of the MOSSES and FERNS 

(ARCHEGONIATA5). By DOBGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. _ 

Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA By Edward Meyrick, B.A., 

__ F.Z.S., F.E.S., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. ____ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. 

RICHARD MORRIS, M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, Ph.D„ with the Assistance of HENRY 
BRADLEY, M.A. ______ 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling and Fourpence. Illustrated. 

This Number (the first of a new Volume) contains the Opening Chapter of Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’8 NEW NOVEL, 
“ Six* Oeoive Treaiad y," 

And numerous Short Stories and Articles, including " The Devotion of Enriqnez," by Best Haste ; “ Equality as the 
Basis of Good Society,” by William Dias Howells; the continuation of the “Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” by 
William M. Sloasb; “ Eleanora Duse,” by J. Rasies Towsi; and "The Armenian Question,” by the Right Hon. 
James Bbtci, M.P. 

Also ready, the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Family Circle. 

Prioe One Shilling. ___ 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 433.-NOVEMBER.-Price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS:-!. OUR CAVALRY. — 2. MISSIONARIES in CHIN A. - 3 PROSPER MERIMEK.-4 THE 
SWIMMERS.—5. FROM the NOTE-BOOK of a COUNTRY DOCTOR;—#. THE IRISH PARTRIDGE.—7. A BRIDE- 
ELECT. Chaps. MU.—8. SOME THOUGHTS on SAINT BRUNO. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Notice.—The TEMPLE BAR MAGA¬ 
ZINE for NOVEMBER. 1895. contains, 
among other articles of interest:—THE 
MADONNA of a DAY. By L Dougall. 
Chapi. VII.-XIII.-BREAKING the 
LINE—PITTS FAVOURITE NIECE— 
BUT an ENVELOPE—TIMES to DIE— 
SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS? Chaps. 
XIV.-XV. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 

GAN. To which aro addod Letters to and from her 
Husband, the late Augustus de Morgan. Edited by hor 
Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. In One Volume, 
large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

“ Bright and interesting .”—Daily Newt, 

“ Mrs. Do Morgan was the daughter of a man of mark 
and tlio wifo of a man of eminenoe. Herself a woman of 
no ordinary character, she was brought during her long 
life into contact with many of the notabilities of her time. 
Her reminiscences are for this reason not without con¬ 
siderable interest as throwing many side lights on the 
social, intellectual, political, and personal history of the 
century.”— Times. _ 

NOW READY. 

LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD 

to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. In One Volume, small crown 
8 vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald, Engraved on 8tcel, 0s. 

“To read these letters, so manly, and withal so tender, 
so full of loving kindness and sympathy, so playful and so 
simple, and yet so redolent of fine culture and exquisite 
taste, is a delight which all who are wise and discerning 
will now enjoy for themrelves.”— Times. 


NOW READY. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 

NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By 
the Hon. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister 
Resident of tho United States of America to Greece. 
In 8 Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


NOW READY. 

STONTHURST MEMORIES. By 

PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.8.A., Author of “The 
Romance of the Stage,” Ac. In One Volume, crown 
8 vo, 6s._ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


NOW READY. 

THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance 

of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By KENNETH 
MACKAY, Author of “ Out Back,” Ac. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 0s. 

“ Mr. Mackay is ono of the most gifted of a clever band 
of writors who are making a fine literary reputation for 
Australia.”— Leeds Mercury. 

“The author is a word artist in the best sense of the 
word.”— Sydney Bulletin. _ 


NOW READY. 

THE DESIRE of the MOTH. By 

OAPEL VANE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ As a study of the demoniac in human nature the book is 
brilliant, It is impossible to read it without admiration for 
its strength of passion and power of imagination, and its 
intensity.” — Scotsman. 

44 The tone of the novel is sound and true throughout.” 

_ Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? By Rhoda 

BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy,” Ac. in one vol, 
crown 8vo, 0s. 

“Miss Broughton’s new novel is one of her best. The 
fine story, finely wrought, of deep human interest, with 
many of those Blight side-touches of observation and 
humour of the kind for which we look in a story by Miss 
Broughton, is so carefully and so skilfully constructed as to 
distance its predecessors.”— World. 


NOW READY. 

NORMANSTOWE. In 3 vols., crown 

8 vo. 

“A readable story.”— Standard. 

“A well-written, healthy, and helpful story .”.—Athenaeum 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

ANNALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Illus- 
trated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatberell, R.I. With a 
Preface by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, and a 
Chapter on the Abbey Bnildings by J. T. MICKLETH- 
WA1TE, F.8.A. 63b. [Beady shortly. 


“ THE MAGAZINE of ART ” 

VOLUME for 1895. 

With about 400 Choice Illustrations, 14 Beautiful 
Etchings or Photogravures, and a Senes of Full-Page 
Plates. 21s. 


MEMORIES and STUDIES 

of WAR and PEACE. 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 16s. 

“These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald 

Forbes are, and will be, for manv reasons memorable. 

It is a living, vivid page from the history of our time.” 

Daily Newt. 


THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. 

By GEOROE AUGUSTUS BALA, Author ot “ Things 
I Have Seen, and People I Have Known,” “ The Life 
and Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” Ac. 21s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 

Mow, Where, and When to Find and 
Identify Them. 

By R. KEARTON. With an Introduction by Dr. 
BOWDLER SHARPE. And nearly 130 Illustrations of 
Nests, Eggs, Young, Ao., from Photographs taken in 
situ by C. Kearton. 21s. 


FROM the MEMOIRS of a 

MINISTER of FRANCE. 

By STANLEY WEYMAN. 19th Thousand. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY Q. B. BUROIN. 

TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID. 

By G. B. BURGIN, Author ol “ His Lordship," “ The 
Danoe at the Four Corners,” Ac. 0s. 


OLD MAIDS and YOUNG. 

By E. D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of “Appas- 
sion&ta,” Ac., Ac. 0s. 


BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; 

Or, the Victoria Crest, its Meroee, and 
their Valour. 

By D. H. PARRY. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 7s. 6d. 


WITH CLAYMORE and BAYONET; 

Or, the “ Boss-shirt Buffs." 

By Col. PERCY GROVES, Author of “From Cadet to 
Captain.” With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Harry 
Payne. 5s. 


FOR GLORY and RENOWN. 

By D. H. PARRY. With 8 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions. 5s. 


CASSELL’S NEW WORLD of 

WIT and HUMOUR. 

With New Pictures and New Text. Illustrated 
throughout. 0s. 


CASSELL’S NEW 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

Containing Memoirs of the Most Eminent Men and 
Women of all Ages and Countries. Cheap Edition. 
3s. 6 d. 


DOWNEY & C0.’S NEW LIST. 


BY 8TEPNIAK. 

KING STORE and KING LOG: 


A Study of Modern Russia. 
BY JOHN ASHTON. 


2 vols. 

{This day. 


HYDE PARK from DOMESDAY 

BOOK to DATE. With 22 pages ot Dlustrations by 
the Author. Demy 8vo. [Wort met. 


BY F. M. ALLEN. 

THE LITTLE GREEN MAN. 

A Fairy Tale. Illustrated by B. S. Le Fanu. Imperial 
10mo, 6s. [Just reidy. 

THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. 

A New Edition. Twenty-third Thousand. Crown 8ro, 
2s. 6d. [Just ready. 

ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, ARTISTIC 

and SCIENTIFIC. With64Photographic Illustrations. 
By R. JOHNSON and A. B. CHATWOOD. Demy 8vo, 
I Os. 0d. 

The Photographic News says:— 

“ We congratulate Messrs. Johnson and Cbatwo'd on the 
vory readable style in which they have elected to dispense 

their information.A book which every amateur may 
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LITERATURE. 

The History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford, and Frederick 
William Maitland, Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. In 2 vols. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

The reviewer wonld indeed be rash who 
should attempt within the limits of a few 
columns to do justice to this monumental 
work. The mere fact that its two volumes 
extend to 1348 pages, weigh some seven 
pounds avoirdupois, and contain, unless our 
arithmetic fails us, about 250 cubic inches 
of the concentrated legal learning of two 
universities, is enough to dissuade him from 
so hopeless an undertaking. He will be 
inclined to distrust his own knowledge 
rather than to contest the judgment of the 
learned authors, and, refusing the office of 
censor, will be content to discharge the 
humbler and perhaps more useful function 
of exposition : he will cry aloud that this is 
a book to be read, and will proclaim to all 
and sundry what they will find inside it 
when they come to read it. 

First of all, then, it seems neoesaary to 
warn them that they will not find what the 
title might lead them to expect. The bulk 
of the book is not so much a history of 
English law before the time of Edward I, 
as a picture of the doctrines and rules 
“ whim prevailed in the days of Qlanvill 
and the days of Braoton, or, in other words, 
under Henry n., his sons, and grandson.” 
It is demanded of a history that it should 
proceed chronologically, and preserve a 
oertain proportion between its various parts. 

“ Servetur ad imnm, 

Qualls ab incepto proocueiit, eteibi conatet.” 

Here, on the contrary, the history of English 
law before the time of Henry II. is disposed 
of in the first 200 pages; and all that follows 
is devoted to the period lying between 1154 
and 1272, and deals not with periods of 
history, but with various branohes of law. 
In noting this fact we must be understood 
not to find fault with the arrangement, 
whioh is perhaps the best possible under 
the circumstances, but merely to take ex¬ 
ception to the title as being a tittle mislead¬ 
ing and inadequate. 

Those, again, whose interest is mainly in 
origins, who give more attention to Saul 
seeking his father’s asses than to Saul 
crowned and sceptred, will find their 
curiosity unsatisfied. The sources of English I 


law are indicated, but no attempt is made 
to deal with them exhaustively. 

“ Even for the sake of these somewhat remote 
and obscure problems, the first thing needful 
seems to be that we should have a fairly full 
statement of the English law of the Angevin 
time. Before we speculate about hypothetical 
causes, we ought to know as accurately as 
possible the effect that has to be accounted 
for. The speculation we must leave for the 
most part to those who can devote their time 
to a close study of Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
and Frankish law. The English law of the 
Angevin age is for the present our principal 
theme, though we have sometimes glanced at 
earlier and at later times also.” 

In pursuance of this plan, Norman law 
and England under the Norman kings 
reoeive comparatively slight attention. Six¬ 
teen pages only are devoted to the law of 
Normandy on the eveof William’s expedition, 
and about twice as much to English law 
under William the Conqueror and his 
immediate successors. Domesday Book in 
particular is reserved for future treat¬ 
ment, though, as might be expected, it 
is occasionally appealed to by way of 
illustration, or as explaining some of 
the institutions of the later time. The 
postponement of the consideration of the 
Domesday survey is no accident, but 
part of the authors’ deliberate plan. They 
insist more than once that the study of the 
institutions of the Angevin age is the point 
of departure for the investigation bo'.h of 
later and of earlier times. 


mother-oustom; of its preservation in the 
face of the multiform rivalries of Roman 
law, now stealthy, now declared; in the 
face of the fierce shock of the Norman 
invasion— 

“ Quae neque DardaniU campia potueie perlre, 

Nee quum capta capi, nee quum combusts 
cremaii.” 

Our law has been English ever sinoe it 
was law at all, and before that it was 
English custom. No sufficient proof has 
been produced either of the continuous 
existence of Roman law in Britain after 
410, or of the adoption of any material 
element from Celtic sources. Anglo-Saxon 
custom remains the true basis of English 
law, or rather Anglo-Saxon custom aug¬ 
mented, modified, developed by kindred 
influences. The invading Danes contributed 
a strain of Scandinavian law. The invading 
Normans possibly the same. Another 
element came to us from Frankish sources, 
partly by direct imitation before the Con¬ 
quest, to a much more important extent in 
the unwritten law of the Norman Con¬ 
querors. From this quarter and through 
this channel was derived the Frankish in¬ 
quest, which has in it 

"the germ of all that becomes most dis¬ 
tinctively English in the English law of the 
later middle ages, the germ of trial by jury and 
of a hard and fast formulary system of actions 
whioh will be tough enough to resist the attacks 
of Romanism.” 


“ For one thing, it is a luminous age, throwing 
light on both past and future. It is an age of 
good books : the time of Qlanvill and Richard 
FitzNeal, of Bracton and Matthew Paris; an 
age whose wealth of cartularies, manorial sur¬ 
veys, and plea rolls has in recent years been in 
part, though only in part, laid open before us in 
print. Its law is more easily studied than the 
law of a later time, when no lawyer wrote a 
treatise, and when the judicial reoords had 
grown to so unwieldy a bulk that we can 
hardly hope that much will ever be known 
about them. . . . And if the age of Qlanvill 
and Bracton throws light forward, it throws 
light backward also. Our one hope of inter¬ 
preting the Leges Henrici, that almost unique 
memorial of the really feudal stage of legal 
history; our one hope of coercing Domesday 
Book to deliver up its hoarded secrets; our one 
hope of making an Anglo-Saxon land-book 
mean something definite, seem to lie in an 
effort to understand the law of the Angevin 
time: to understand it thoroughly as though 
we ourselves lived under it.” 

Bat though the greater portion of this 
work is cast in the shape of a law-book 
rather than of an historical treatise, the 
reader will find in part i. an admirable 
sketch of the earlier legal history of his 
country. It is, perhaps, this preliminary 
section which those who are not specialists 
will most value. We have not all of ns leisure 
to understand the Angevin time “ as though 
we ourselves lived under it.” But no one 
is allowed to be ignorant of English history; 
and the history of England must be taken 
to include the story of the growth and 
development of our legal system. It must 
be understood to comprise some knowledge 
of the creation and the preservation of 
English law ; of its creation in the early 
time, when here and there a scanty oode 
sprang to birth from the fertile womb of 


Of Romanism, for Roman influences were 
at work from the very beginning, modify¬ 
ing the form and substance of our laws. 
Already, at the end of the seventh oentury, 
iEthelbirht of Kent was setting his dooms 
in writing, as Bede says, juxta exempla 
Romanorttm. Already, in 673, Archbishop 
Theodore produced at the council of Hert- 
foid a volume of the canon law. In the 
centuries that intervene before the Conquest 
tie wavo of Romanism drives in with 
increasing strength. We detect it in the 
treason-law of Alfred, in the institution of 
Book Land, in many clerkly influences. The 
intercourse of English princes with the 
Frankish court opens the door to conti¬ 
nental learning and continental forms. 
The bishops bring some fragments of the 
canon law with them into the shire-moots, 
where they sit as judges. Then comes the 
Conquest to carry still further the process 
already begun, and with the Conquest the 
Conqueror—“ a certain ohampion of Roman 
orthodoxy,” who removes pleas touching 
ecclesiastical discipline from the common 
law courts, and opens a wide door to the in¬ 
flux of the canon law. With him Lanfranc, 
“the lawyer of Pavia,” introducing who 
shall say what alien elements derived from 
his studies of Lombard law. 

As yet, however, the influences of Roman 
jurisprudence have been undeclared and un¬ 
recognised. The twelfth century is the 
dawning of a new era. At its very begin¬ 
ning Imerius is expounding the Digest at 
Bologna, and in the same city, not many 
later, Qratian publishes his Deere turn. 
e the century is half way through 
Vacariua has taught the civil law in Eogland, 
and Stephen has vainly endeavoured lo 
silence him. The floodgates are opened. 
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It seems that the Roman law will cany 
everything before it. 

But the struggle is over as soon as it has 
begun. English law asserts itself, and the 
stubborn conservatism of the English people 
asserts itself—the first in the redaction of 
the Consuetudines at Clarendon in 1164; 
the second in the “ nolumut leges Angliae 
mutare” of the Barons at Merton in 1236. 
Meanwhile Henry II., by making the pre¬ 
lates of the Church his justices, has enlisted 
their sympathies and interests on the side 
of the maintenance of the national law. 
At the end of the r<.ign so little has the 
Roman jurisprudence won its way that 
Glanvill’s debt is seen to be restricted to 
method and terminology. The substance of 
his book is English to the core. But a 
worse fate awaits the civil law. In the 
next century it falls under the ban of the 
Church. The clergy are ordered to give up 
jurisprudence for theology. “The civilian 
is between two fires. The best churchmen 
do not love him. Ecclesiastical reformers 
aro coming to the aid of national con¬ 
servatism.” By Bracton’s time the Roman 
influences have done their worst or their 
best. They have introduced extensive 
modifications and additions of form, with 
some additions of matter ; they have re¬ 
duced chaos to comparative order; they 
have furnished an inexhaustible source from 
which the learned judges of the time may 
draw embellishments and illustrations; they 
have enabled Bracton, while still adhering 
to the substance of the English law, to 
Romanise its form and to fill in its wrcpij/xaTa 
by extensive importation. 

We have tried in the above sketch to 
indicate in outline the history of English 
law as set forth in this book. If we have 
dwelt too long upon this topic we claim the 
reader’s indulgence. We shelter ourselves 
behind the authority of Profs. Pollock and 
Maitland, who state the question why the 
rapid, and at first glance overwhelming, flow 
of Romanic learning was followed in this 
country by an equally rapid ebb, to be in 
their opinion one of the central questions 
of English history. 

Space fails to speak of the literary merits 
of the book. Suffice it to say that Prof. 
Pollock or Prof. Maitland, or both of them, 
have a pretty turn of humour, and a smart¬ 
ness of phrase both pleasing in itself and a 
considerable aid to memory. We smile to¬ 
day at the description of Fawkes of Brente, 
who, having gone to bed after supper, “ was 
found dead, black, stinking, and intestate ”; 
but intestacy was no laughing matter in 
the thirteenth century. 

‘' According to the doctrine, which was rapidly 
aining ground, the man who dies intestate 
ies unconfessed, and the man who dies 
unoonfessed — it were better not to end 
the sentence ; God’s mercy is infinite, bnt 
we cannot bury the intestate in consecrated 
ground.” 

L ; ke most great jurists, the authors of 
this book have caught something of the 
sacerdotal spirit of their high calling. 
They have given us a great work, a work 
which will be the inspiration of more than 
one generation of students. 

R. W, Lee. 


The Table-Talk of Shirley. By John Skelton. 
(Blackwoods.) 

Thebe is no more pleasing or profitable 
reading than the reminiscences by a literary 
man of the great writers whom he has 
known. The Table Talk of Shirley is a 
valuable addition to the literature of the 
century. 

We are told in the preface that the little 
volume owes its genesis to “ a spell of in¬ 
different health last spring [1894],” the 
author being then unfit for any exacting 
exercise of the brain, during the evening 
amused himself by looking over some old 
letters, and came to the determination of 
publishing certain portions of them, “ con¬ 
nected together with such comment as was 
mcessary to unfold their meaniog.” That 
so undesirable a thing as an illness should 
have led to the production of these charm¬ 
ing memoirs is a good illustration of “ the 
uses of adversity.” 

John Skelton—better known as“ Shirley ” 
—was one of that brilliant circle of writers, 
now so sadly narrowed, which made the 
present century a remarkably brilliant period 
in the history of English literature. He 
was for many years a well-known con¬ 
tributor to Frater. Froude pays the highest 
tribute to one of his works— A Campaigner 
at Home —by pronouncing it to be “quite 
faultless.” 

This kindly appreciation of Shirley by 
Froude reminds me of the chapter at the 
end of the book, entitled “ Mainly about 
the Word in Season.” It commences as 
follows: 

"In a letter from Thackeray to John Brown, 
which I have occasion to quote, the writer 
says: ‘ I see Mr. Skelton has been saying kind 
things of me in Frater.' To have said things 
which were deemed kind by a great man is a 
lastiog gratification; and, indeed, at the dose 
of life (when the shadows at least are beginning 
to gather) there is nothing on which a writer 
of books oan look back with more entire satis¬ 
faction than the ‘ kind words ’ which have 
helped others on.” 

Shirley’s reputation in the world of letters 
is such that, so far as he himself is con¬ 
cerned, the “kind words” of a reviewer 
are almost unnecessary; but some young 
people who have never heard of Shirley 
may be induced to make his acquaintance 
by a “ word in season.” 

We cannot all enjoy the privilege such 
as Shirley enjoyed of personal communion 
with the great men of our own day: if we 
should even meet them casually in society, 
their real natures would still be to us a 
sealed volume. But we may know the 
great minds of all ages either through their 
own works or by such memoirs as The Table- 
Talk of Shirley. 

Of Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Brown¬ 
ing, Rossetti, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
others these reminiscences convey the kind¬ 
liest ideas. We find them, as it were, 
conversing with one whom they knew could 
and did sympathise with them, upon those 
subjects which were dearest to their hearts. 
Every man is at his best when conversing 
or writing on the subject with which he is 
most familiar, but here we have the highest 
minds at their best. 


Many of us are old enough to remember 
the time when Thackeray was not deemed 
to be—except by an enlightened few—the 
greatest novelist of his day. Now opinion 
has so altered that it is commonplace to 
praise Thackeray. It is very possible that 
he was ignorant of his own supreme position 
among English novelists. “ He was,” as 
Shirley tells us, “essentially a humble- 
minded man, who was rather astonished at 
the fuss the world was beginning to make 
about him.” Thackeray was most grateful 
to his friend Shirley for certain kind words 
which appeared in a Fraser article. 

“ One wonders,” says the latter, “ how he came 
to light upon them, or how they should have 
made the most fleeting impression on his mind. 
One cannot help contrasting the modesty of 
the author of Vanity Fair with the ‘ gude 
conceit o’ themselves ’ which the new generation 
cultivate so successfully. There is no tribute, 
however florid, which our Homoric Smith, or 
our Horatian Brown, or our SbakesperUii 
Jones, or our Miltonic Bobinson would consider 
‘ unduly laudatory.’ ” 

There are two kinds of critics: those 
who, like Shirley, are full of sympathy 
and prepared to seek out whatever is go <1 
and beautiful and true; and that other 
sort, who enter upon their work with a 
primer of English literature and a full 
measure of self-conceit. The type of the 
latter was denounced by Addison in The 
Tatler as “ an empty and oonceited animal 

“ He is a master of a certain set of words, as 
unity, style, fire, phlegm, easy, natural, turn, 
sentiment, and the like, which he varies, com¬ 
pounds, divides, and throws together, in every 
part of his discourse.” 

Iu Addisou’s days, before journalism had 
increased and multiplied, such critics were 
amateurs, with little power of doing evil; 
but great writers have suffered many things 
at the hands of critics since then. The two 
most notable instanoes in our own time 
are those of Swinburne and of Roeset'i. 
Speaking of the attacks which were made 
against Swinburne, Froude said in one of 
his letters to Shirley: 

“ I am very unwilling to follow the craw of 
Philistines, and bite at his heels like the rest of 
them. The Saturday Review temperament is 
ten thousand, thousand times more damnable 
than the worst of Swinburne’s skits. Modern 
respectability is so utterly without God, faith, 
heart; it shows so singular ingenuity in 
assailing and injuring everything that is noble 
and good, and so systematic a preference for 
what is mean and paltry, that I am not sur- 
ptised at a young fellow dashing his heels in 
the face of it. . . . When there is any kind of 
true genius we have no right to drive it mad. 
We must deal with it wisely, justly, fairly.” 

Some years afterward) Froude himself suf- 
ered from the attacks of oaptious critics: 

“ Some day,” he writes, “ I think I shall take 
my reviewers all round, and give them a piece 
of tny mind. I acknowledge to five real mis¬ 
takes in the whole book—twelve volumes— 
about twenty trifling slips, equivalent to i’s 
not dotted and t’s not crossed; and that is all 
that the utmost malignity has discovered. 
Everyone of the rascals has made a dozen 
blunders of his own, too, while detecting one 
of mine.” 

Shirley cannot speak too highly of Fronde: 
“ For myself I oan say without any reserve 
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that he was, upon the whole, the most in¬ 
teresting man I ever knew. . . .” 

“I have fished with him in the English 
Channel, have yachted with him on tbe 
Eenmare river have acted as his assessor in the 
university courts; and I have found him the 
same—the most loyal and lovable of fii-uidg, 
the frankest bnt most genial of critics.” 

Fronde, like many other accomplished 
scholars, was most diffident in estimating 
his own literary performance: 

“ I have been at work now for a month,” he 
confesses, in one of his later letters, “ and have 
been very bnsy with an Irish novel of the last 
century. I can’t tell you whether it will do 
to publish. Off one’s own lines one is curiously 
unable to judge of the merits of one’s own 
work.” 

After Fronde had published his Be- 
miniscences of Oarlyle, there broke around 
him a storm of adverse criticism such as few 
writers have ever experienced. Whether 
so real a picture of Oarlyle should have been 
then published, or whether the publication 
should, at least, have been postponed for 
later years, will always be a debatable 
question. There is no doubt, however, that 
in telling the whole truth the biographer 
was imbued by the highest motives; but his 
own sense of honour being of so fine an 
order, most of his puny detractors were, 
doubtless, unable to appreciate it. Political 
feeling ran high in Ireland at that time, 
and the Oarlyle Beminiscences were eagerly 
seized on by journals of the baser sort, as a 
pretext for the most rancorous abuse. 
Many passages in hiB letters will show how 
calmly he weathered the storm and lived 
it down: 

“ I shall perhaps go abroad,” be saye, "till the 
tongues have done wagging . . . the end 
will be that C. will stand higher than ever, aod 
will be loved more than ever. When a mau’s 
faults are not suoh as dishonour him, we are all 
the nearer to him because of them, and because 
we feel the pulse of humanity in him.” 

In the ohapter “ Mainly about Dizzy,” a 
glimpse is given of the mau’s real character 
—a reality so often hidden beneath, small 
fopperies and affectations. Of him, too, it 
might be said, ‘‘his faults were not such as 
dishonour him.” Dizzy, according to Shir¬ 
ley’s experience of him, was particularly 
anxious to acknowledge literary service, or 
to maintain friendly relations with his 
brethren of the pen. The following extract 
from one of his letters will illustrate this 
kindly disposition: 

“I thank you for your article, which I read 
this morning. I read your criticisms always 
with interest, because they are discriminative, 
and are founded on knowledge and thought. 

“ These qualities are rarer in the present day 
than the world imagines. Everbody writes iu 
a hurry, and the past seems quite obliterated 
from public memory.” 

It was a wise and gentle thought of 
Shirley to include among his Beminiscenc s 
a chapter “ mainly about those who failed.” 
On reading it one is inclined to ask the 
question, “ What is failure ? ” which, after 
all, may be but another way of putting the 
old query, “ What is truth ? ” Never mind; 
this is not the place for moralising. “ We 
will leave out the moral this time.” 

If any reader, however, wishes for what 
poor Jane Welsh Oarlyle used to call “a 


good joy,” let him turn to the concluding 
chapter, “ A Scotch Professor and an Oxford 
Don.” Though not published now for the 
first time, the two stories by Mr. Andrew 
Lyell will be new to most readers. For 
genuine humour and fine, harmless satire 
they could hardly be surpassed. 

Geobqb Newcomen. 


A Critical and Etegetical Commentary on the 
Epittle to the Romans. By the Bev. Wil¬ 
liam Sanday and the Bev. Arthur 0. 
Headlam. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Olark.) 

This commentary on the Epistle to the 
Bomans, being the first volume of the New 
Testament series of Messrs. Olark’s “ Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary,” answers 
well to the promises of the editor’s preface. 
It is “ free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias.” It is “based upon a thorough 
critical study of the original texts [of the 
Bible], and upon critical methods of inter¬ 
pretation.” It is “written in a compact 
style,” and in its 450 pages contains a vast 
mass of expository and critical matter, 
original or derived, some of it in very small, 
but always exceedingly dear, type. The 
exegetical part seems to be very happily 
conceived and executed. The authors do not 
confine themselves to the explanation of 
I difficult passages; but each section of the 
Epistle is prefaced by a full paraphrase—in 
which Paul’s language is translated into 
more modern phrase, expanded where 
necessary, and the breaks in his thought 
filled up—as well as by a succinct statement 
of subject. Besides the commentary, which 
includes detached notes on various important 
points, critical or doctrinal, the volume con¬ 
tains an introduction of more than one 
hundred pages, furnishing all the informa¬ 
tion necessary to put the reader at the right 
point of view for the study of the Epistle. 
That the authors have qualified themselves 
for their task by wide reading in the vast 
literature on the Bomans, notwithstanding 
their own modest disclaimer to have really 
mastered it, will be readily understood, and 
indeed must be apparent to anyone turning 
over their pages. In short, if this com¬ 
mentary, summing up, as it may be said to 
do, the labours of centuries and embodying 
all the surest results of past criticism, does 
not prove to be the student’s ideal com¬ 
mentary on St. Paul’s greatest Epistle, it 
will scarcely come much short of it. 

And having said this, one does not find 
much to add without going into the dis¬ 
cussion of special points. Notice may be 
taken, however, of one feature of this work, 
to which the authors themselves have directed 
attention. In his onoe famous essay on the | 
Talmud the late Emanuel Deutsch wrote as 
follows: 

“ There are many more vital points of contact 
between the New Testament and the Talmnd 
than divines yet seem fully to realise; for such 
terms as ‘ Redemption,’ ‘ Baptism,’ ‘ Grace,’ 

* Faith,’ ‘ Salvation,’ * Regeneration,’ ‘ Son of 
Man,’ ‘ Son of God,’ ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
were not, as we are apt to think, invented by 
Christianity, but were household words of 
Talmndical Judaism.” 

Seeing that most of these terms are of more 
or less frequent occurrence in the Old 


Testament, it is not easy to see how anyone 
could suppose they were “ invented by 
Christianity.” At most the remark could 
apply only to “ Baptism,” “ Grace,” and 
“Kingdom of Heaven”; and if the last 
phrase does not actually occur, the idea it 
expresses is certainly not wanting. True 
it is, however, that the roots of the 
Pauline theology must be looked for 
not only in the Old Testament, but in 
“Talmudical Judaism,” at all events in 
the Babbinical interpretation of the Sorip- 
tures, and also in the Jewish literature of 
the century before and after the birth 
of Christ. It is in the use it makes of these 
souroes that the present commentary will be 
found of so much value to the Btudent of 
Paul. Thus, it is pointed out (p. 34) how 
frequent in the Old Testament, especially in 
Isaiah and the Psalms, is the combina¬ 
tion of “righteousness” and “salvation,” 
while in Psalm xoviii. [xcvii.] 2 there 
occurs the triple combination of “ righteous¬ 
ness,” “salvation,” and “revelation”; and 
that Doxologies such as are frequent in 
Paul are of constant occurrence in the 
Talmud (p. 46), and that Panl’s habit of 
stringing together passages of Scripture, 
as in Bomans iii. 10-18, is in thorough 
accordance with Babbinical practice (p 77). 
For this purpose the Book of Wisdom, 
which Pfleiderer says Paul must at one time 
have profoundly studied, and with which 
these writers evidently think he had more 
than a passing acquaintance, is largely drawn 
upon. So also are 4 Ezra, the Book of 
Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Apoca¬ 
lypse of Baruch, and other Apocrypha. Then 
there is a very interesting note (p. 136 ff.) 
on “the effect of Adam’s Fall in Jewish 
theology.” No doubt there is more to be 
learned, as the writers themselves intimate 
in their preface, on the connexion between 
Paul’s theology and the Pharisaism in which 
he was educated, and in which he was a 
proficient; but Dr. Sanday and his co¬ 
adjutor have made the best use of the 
materials accessible to them, and have done 
everything to put the student on the right 
track for further investigation. Their com¬ 
mentary is not polemical, but historical No 
doubt their sympathies are with the Apostle, 
and probably with the orthodox position 
generally; but although upon certain critical 
points which admit of much difference of 
opinion, such as the integrity of the 
Epistle or the punctuation of Bom. ix. 5, 
they certainly arrive at conservative con¬ 
clusions, I see no reason to suspect 
that they have allowed themselves to 
be influenced by their personal feelings or 
wishes. In regard to the latter point they 
say, after stating the argument on both 
sides very fully, they adopt “ with some 
slight, but only slight, hesitation,” the 
common reading, “ Of whom is the Christ, 
as concerning the flesh, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever.” As interpreters of 
Paul they have shown that they thoroughly 
understand the limits of their duty, which 
is not to vindicate the Apostle’s doctrines, 
nor to prove or illustrate by their means 
any opinions of their own, but simply to 
make intelligible to us of this nineteenth 
century, by the use of all the aids at their 
command, what Paul, writing for the mixed 
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Jewish and Gentile societies of the first 
century, actually thought and meant. The 
authors, however, it may be added, have 
not been content to present merely the dry 
bones of what to many might be an obsolete 
system, but while giving all due attention 
to the letter have sought also to draw out 
the spirit of the Apostle’s teaching, and to 
bring it into connexion with modern ways 
of thought. 

I conclude this notice by remarking that 
in the preparation of this volume a degree 
of acouracy has been attained such as might 
be expected in a work aspiring to an inter 
national position, and representing and 
appealing to the scholarship of both the 
Old and the New World. There may be 
an occasional slip in a work requiring so 
mueh minute care; but I have noticed 
nothing worse than one palpable misprint— 
p. lxxxvii, “ i. 18; iii. 20,” ought obviously 


to be 


18—iii. 20.” 

Bobebt B. 


Dbummond. 


The Men of tht Mess-Mags. By 8. B. 

Crockett. (Isbister.) 

This is by far the most ambitious story 
that Mr. Crockett has yet written. In 
he directly challenges comparison with 
Stevenson and 8cott—at all events with the 
Scott who wrote Old Mortality. He intro¬ 
duces the Battle of Bothwell Brig, the 
charge at Ayrsmoss, and the “martyrdom 
on the sands of Wigtown; he gives por¬ 
traits of Claverhouse, Feden the Prophet, 
and Bichard Cameron; and he writes in 
the first person. This is always a difficult 
thing to do well; and Mr. Crockett has 
further made it exceptionally difficult for 
himself. For the purposes of his story, he 
speaks in the character of William Gordon 
of Earlstoun in Galloway, a young man of 
“ family ” who never forgets that fact, who 
sides with the men of the Covenant, fights 
with them, is ready, like his father before 
him, to die for them, but who nevertheless 
seems a Whig in the modern “ moderate,” 
and not in the old or “ uncompromising ” 
sense. Gordon is, in fact, a man after the 
heart of William of Orange rather than 
of Bichard Cameron or Balfour of Bur¬ 
leigh ; and, no doubt, settled down quietly 
to the life of a country gentleman 
after the Bevolution. Mr. Crockett has to 
keep Gordon’s rather peculiar character 
consistent from first to last, and that he has 
perfectly succeeded in this literary feat is 
his most considerable achievement as a 
novelist up to the present time. He is 
much more successful in his use of the first 
person than Mr. Stevenson, who was too 
prone to make his David Balfour pause by 
the way and draft essays of the Virginibus 
l'ueritque order. Mr. Crockett is not equally 
successful with all his historical scenes and 
personages. He is too lukewarm, or not 
lukewarm enough, in his repr< mentation of 
the “ martyrdom ” on the Wigh 'u Sands: 
it will please neither the Mark Napierites 
nor their opponents. Peden the Prophet 
appears; but is he not dragged in, and is 
he quite “miraculous” enough? Bichard 
Cameron, the half-mai hero of Ayrsmoss, 
was a striking figure in Scottish history, and 
is also a striking figure in Mr. Crockett’s { 


pages. Ample justice is done to the ex¬ 
schoolmasters exalted mysticism, and to 
the curious magnetism of his personality; 
but was he quite such “ a bonny fighter ” 
as he is represented here ? Mr. Orookett’s 
boldest venture, however, is his attempt to 
portray John Graham of Claverhouse. 
Happily also it is his greatest success. His 
Claverhouse resembles Scott’s in some re¬ 
spects, especially in being a compound of 
Lovelace and Maohiavelli, with just a little 
of the St. John who in his cups—at all 
events according to Thackeray—was not 
unwilling to establish a Bepublic. The 
Claverhouse who, in The Men of the Mom 
H agt, with gay audacity, confronts an armed 
conventicle of several thousands with only a 
few hundreds is the same Claverhouse that 
sent his relative, Colonel Graham, to his 
death at Drumclog as readily as he would 
have gone himself. But Mr. Crockett gives 
us another and a very good Claverhouse— 
Claverhouse in undress. One of the best 
chapters in the book is that in which Mr. 
Crockett tells of the visit of John Graham, 
while Covenanter-hunting in Galloway, to 
Boger McGhi, at Balmaghie, to consult his 
old friend, not upon political matters, but 
upon his courtship of the “ bonny Whiggie 
Jean Cochrane.” 

As a mere story, The Men of the Most-Mags 
is, in some respects, inferior to The Raiders 
It is not nearly so “ lurid even the adven¬ 
tures in Cove Macaterick do not compensate 
for the horrors of the Murder Hole; nor is 
there anything that quite takes the place 
of the great fight in the earlier story. This 
may no doubt be accounted for to some 
extent by the fact that Mr. Crockett felt 
the restraints of history somewhat severely 
in The Men of the Moss-Mags ; in The Raiders 
he was the chartered libertine of romance. 
Tet this does not quite explain the sub¬ 
stitution of mere words for blows in such 
a passage as— 

1 1 oould see Cameron before me smiting and 
slaying, slaying and smiting, rising in his 
stirrup at every blow, and ealling on his men. 

It was a wild, fierce time, all too short, a happy 
turmoil of blows, wherein I drank for the first 
time the heady delight of battle.” 

But The Men of the Most-Mags is fuller of 
strong passages than any of Mr. Crockett’s 
previous books, though none of them 
quite reaches red-hot intensity. The 
story of William Gordon’s ride into Edin¬ 
burgh with his cavalier cousin, and of 
their adventures, is admirably told, though 
we might have been spared the fall at 
Wullcat Will’s feet of his father’s head. 

The Vengeance of ‘ Yon,’ ” too, is a 
powerful study in superstition and eeriness. 

't is impossible to say very much for the 
love-making in The Men of the Mots-Mags, 
though Maisie Lennox is quite as real as 
May Mischief. Two of the male characters, 
however, are the most finished portraits in 
Mr. Crockett’s gallery. The one is the 
roaring bull of Bashan, Sandy Gordon; 
the other is Anton Lennox, the stalwart 
Covenanter at his best, and a marvellous 
compound of mystic and Ironside. I observe 
that Mr. Crockett has not yet got over the 
habit of aekiog his readers to stop by the 
way and listen to one of the good stories of 
the Covenanting days, with which his note¬ 


books are filled to overflowing. Thus the 
“ havers ” of Birsay the oobbler—although 
he is a most amusing scoundrel—become 
tedious. Mr. Crockett recalls the minister 
whose after-dinner performances were better 
than his sermons, and who eked out a prayer 
with “ And now, Lord, allow me to relate 
an anecdote.” The etiquette of the his¬ 
torical romance to which Mr. Crockett is 
now committed — with every prospect of 
attaining a high suocess—may be trusted 
to check this tendenoy. 

William Wallace. 


The Great Galeoto, Folly or Saintlineu. Two 
Plays done from the Verse of Joed Eche- 
garay into English Prose by Hannah 
Lynch. (John Lane.) 

If the reader will remember that this is 
a rendering of verse into prose,* and that 
the apparent excess of imagery and metaphor 
is due to this fact, he has here as good an 
opportunity for forming an opinion on the 
merits or demerits of the work of one of the 
greatest living Spanish dramatists as can 
be given by a translation. The plays here 
translated are undoubtedly two of Eohegary’s 
best. 

The theme of “ El Gran Galeoto ” is 
derived from the well-known story of Fran¬ 
cesca and Paolo in the Inferno of Dante. 
The great Galeoto who first suggests and 
then hurries on to the indulgence of passion 
is the power of calumny in the world. In 
this play the affection of Ernest and Teodora 
would have remained pure but for the hints 
of slanderous tongues. It is this which 
gives them first consciousness of the danger 
of their position, and then multiplies these 
difficulties, until at length they sink under 
them. Though not guilty in act, the world 
declares them to be so, and nearly all the 
consequences of guilt follow. The husband 
falls in a duel with the chief of the slan¬ 
derers ; Teodora is oast off by all her rela¬ 
tives, and driven into the arms of Ernest, 
and the Inferno of Dante will follow them. 
The initial weakness in the character of 
Ernest, whioh mars his otherwise noble 
qualities, is subtly indicated in the pro¬ 
logue, in which is represented his power of 
poetical conception, with his inability to 
express his ideal in words, and still less to 
translate it into act. 

“Folly or Saintliness”—“Insanity or 
Holiness,” as it might be termed—recalls 
the writings of Tolstoi, just as The Son of 
Don Juan (see Academy, July 13, 1895) 
reoalls those of Ibsen. The theme is, that the 
acting up to the strictest laws of honour, 
conscience, and of unswerving moral recti¬ 
tude in every case, must almost necessarily 
lead to the charge of folly or of insanity 
from those who have no such vivid sense 
of honour and of duty. This motive is well 
worked out in the body of the play, but 
is wholly spoiled in the dino&ment. The 
struggle in the minds of the persons in¬ 
terested, whether they shall bslieve in the 
lofty integrity of Lorenzo, or condemn him 
as insane, and trust to the decision of 

* Despite the, English title-page, the second of 
these plays, “ O Locara 6 Santidad,” is written in 
proee, though “ El Gran Galeoto” is in verse. 
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medical experts against their own truer 
instincts, is well given. We look on 
doubtful which will oonquer. But when the 
one whose lot is most of all interested in 
the decision, the daughter Inez, is begining 
to sympathise with the nobility of her 
father’s action, all is cut short by the 
destruction of the only document which 
could prove his assertions. And thus, 
instead of the solution of the moral problem 
being laid before us, we have only the more 
commonplace result, that the world’s 
sentence, or the sentence of experts, on a 
man’s sanity or insanity may depend on a 
mere accident. Excellent as the drama is 
in the former acts, tins makes it almost a 
failure as a whole. 

The introduction (p. 36) by the trans¬ 
lator is a careful and impartial estimate of 
the merits of Echegaray as a dramatist. 
We cannot place him in the very highest 
rank, in spite of undoubted genius. His 
plays, as it were, all smell of the lamp. 
They are the work of a student: moral 
theses exoellently reasoned out by a poet- 
mathematician. But they do not mirror 
actual life, with its almost infinite variety 
and complexity, with its joys and triumphs 
as well as its sorrows and defeats, its 
laughter and its tears, its frivolity and its 
cares and toil. It is with the latter aspects 
only that Echegaray deals: he either does 
not see or cares not to reproduce the 
brighter side. His painting is too uniformly 
dark, unbroken by the lights that are 
always existent in reality. But his works 
are, nevertheless, well worth study. They are 
earnest attempts to state and to resolve some 
of the most difficult problems of life; they 
are not mere enigmas of the fancy, still 
less are they the maunderings of erotic 
sentimentality, or of a feeble, whining dis¬ 
content ; and they have this peculiarity, that 
they may be enjoyed almost as much in 
solitary perusal as in representation on the 
stage. 

Wentworth Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mies Grace of All Souls. By William Edwards 
Tirebuok. (Heinemann.) 

Lady Kilpatrick. By Bobert Buchanan. 
(Uhatto & Wind us.) 

A Deadly Foe. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Hutohinson.) 

The Little Plain Woman, and 0there. By 
Lilian Street. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Story of a Baby. By Ethel Turner. 

(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

The Coming of Theodora. By Eliza Ome 
White. (Smith, Elder & Oo.) 

A Whirl Asunder. By Gertrude Atherton. 
(Cassells.) 

Timothy's Legacy. By Emily M. H. Clennell. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Tax "All Souls” at which Miss Grace 
graduated and passed with honours was 
not a college, but a training school—the 
training school of life, in fact. In her 
father’s parish were many pitmen and one 
colliery owner. This owner, to gain some 
private ends, instituted a lock-out on the 


top of a strike, and Miss Grace entered heart 
and soul into the men’s side of the question. 
From the point of view of ethics, the owner’s 
action was doubtful; from the commercial 
point of view, it was admirable; from that 
of humanity, it was abominable. But, 
whatever the reader’s point of view, his 
sympathy must go with Miss Graoe in her 
nobly unselfish fight against the ranged 
forces of wealth, greed, and cold-heartednees. 
Her father, himself once ardent in the cause 
of humanity, is now a capitalist in his own 
small way, and an optimist of the shut¬ 
eyes school; the colliery owner is Miss Grace’s 
friend; and his son, to complicate matters 
still further, wishes to marry her. The 
story is one to stir a man’s best feelings, 
and all the more because it is so fittingly 
and artistically told. Each bit of colour is 
truly and without exaggeration laid on its 
right place, and given its proper value in 
light and shade. The hardships in the 
lives of the poor and their bravery are 
represented with a most convincing touch. 
These Lancashire men and women Uve and 
move in the pages that describe them. 
Indeed, in Sweetheart Gwen, a totally 
different story by-the-way, Mr. Tirebuck 
had already shown a distinct feeling for 
characterisation. The culminating point of 
Miss Grace of All Soule will be a stumbling- 
block to the average man or woman, though 
clearly it is the coping-stone of Mr. Tire- 
buck’s creed—Miss Grace, with all her refine¬ 
ment and the culture of generations, marries 
a young pitman. In the conorete, he being 
what he was, and she being what she was, 
it is likely that she could not have matched 
herself better ; but—in the abstract—is 
that kind of marriage the beet way, or even 
a good way, to settle social differences? 
It is the one blot on the book, and in no 
wise necessary to its development, or even 
to the lessons Mr. Tirebuck wishes to drive 
home. Indeed, it carries the imagination on 
to days in Miss Grace’s oareer when, after 
all her heroio devotion, may oome inevitable 
alienation and regret. 

Given a noble lord in the West of Ireland 
with a supposed sham marriage in his 
past; the unacknowledged son of that mar¬ 
riage living with him; a scheming brother 
of the nobleman and his cowardly and 
vioious son, together with a charming girl, 
on a visit at Kilpatrick Oastle; and various 
odd personages thrown in—given these, it 
would be impossible for a man of Mr. Bobert 
Buchanan’s powers not to make a story out 
of them. And he makes a story accordingly, 
though it must be admitted mat both the 
eentral idea and the personages are ordinary 
enough. Perhaps Peebles, the Scottish 
body-servant, who prideshimself on prodding 
his master’s tender places, and acts as a 
kind of deus ex machina to the pair of lovers, 
is the most unusual person in the book. In 
vain one looks for the strong motives, the 
powerful passions, the convincing statement 
of human problems, one expects from the 
author of God and the Man and The Shadow 
of the Sword. One scene only in the book 
suggests the hand of Mr. Buchanan—it is 
that of the moving bog, and the effort of the 
two prime villains of the story to cross a 
swollen river on the mountain side before 
the bog overtakes them. Needless to say, 


in a story of so conventional a cast, the 
villain who had no family reputation to lose 
is himself lost; Jack gets Jill, and has his 
own again; and all ends well. 

One hardly expects to be reminded by 
Miss Adeline Sergeant of Mr. Bider 
Haggard and Mr. Bobert Buchanan. But 
A Deadly Foe recalls both of these writers— 
the first, in that Miss Sergeant has con¬ 
ceived an unknown land, with huge cliffs 
that fall and block its one great river, thus 
destroying it by an inundation; the seoond, 
in her portrayal of the undying passions of 
vengeance, love, and hate in the breast of 
Oliver Dyson, the " deadly foe,” and in her 
bringing him and the hero together in the 
snows and ice of the polar region. Here 
Dyson attains to a consummation of all his 
passions, adds basest treachery to them, 
and leaves Frank Lovell to die. Frank’s 
despair, his absolute hopelessness, and his 
final marvellous escape into and from the 
unknown valley of the North Pole, are an 
admirable piece of narrative. Miss Adeline 
Sergeant always writes pleasantly and with 
conviction, but there are parts of this 
book that will claim the reader’s undivided 
attention until his anxiety is appeased. In 
her heroine she draws again one of those 
sweet and rather unremarkable girls for 
whom the heroes of novels are always ready 
cheerfully to live or die. Nelly Dane is 
very charming, and one feels that Frank’s 
devotion to her was quite right; but she in 
no way stands out from the rank and file 
of heroines who play the passive part of the 
hero’s final sanction and crown of faith¬ 
fulness. Dyson, on the other hand, though 
he ranges himself dearly with the well- 
marked breed of villain undilute, has a 
distinct personality, and makes a vivid and 
successfully unpleasant impression on the 
reader. 

Bernardino, the heroine of Ships that Pass 
in the Night, is almost unmistakably tire 
mother of Miss Street’s “little plain woman,” 
who so far follows in her footsteps as to go 
to an invalid winter resort and carry oom- 
fort to the hearts of various suffering people. 
This is a pity, for Miss Street, as the other 
stories in the volume show, is quite well 
able to map out both character and incident 
for herself. But she is perhaps better 
fitted to write very short stories, consisting 
of single episodes, than to attempt even the 
moderate length of her title-story; for that 
consists of three separate threads which 
havo no vital necessity to be bound up 
together. First, there is Bridget’s episode 
with her commercial traveller and his orip- 
pled friend, who is a degenerate of the 
first water. The crisis of this is not reached 
straightway, but is suspended while Bridget 
goes through two more entirely unconnected 
experiences. The crisis then arrives long 
after it is due; and coming thus, after such 
patient waiting, it cannot but strike one as 
inadequate and disappointing. This criticism 
may seem harsh, but The Little Plain Woman 
is apparently a first book, and to the writers 
of first books a candid word in season is 
best. Let it be added that Miss Street’s 
touch is a light and extremely happy one. 
It brings into due prominence the things 
that should see the light, and presents them 
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bo well that no reader can fail to be 
interested. 

The ingenuousness of The Story of a Baby 
endears the book from its first page, but 
the ingenuousness is only of the surface. 
By-and-by, round about the baby, and all 
because of the baby, there begins to enact 
itself a very real, human, and touching story. 
Dot and Larrie drift apart. At first the 
breaches are so small that they can be 
bridged over, but at last comes one so wide 
that Dot and Lanie, standing on opposite 
sides, cannot hear each other’s voices, or see 
each other’s faces properly. As it all begins 
with the baby, so it all ends with the baby, 
who crows and ooos and " googuls” his 
way, all unknowing, through the miseries 
of those bigger children his parents. 
Endless are the stories of unhappy hus¬ 
bands and wives, but seldom has there 
been one treated with the purity and 
tenderness and truth of this. Not once 
is a discordant note struck. The quarrels 
are very real; Dot’s tears and Larrie’s grim 
honesty of determination appeal to the 
reader’s outworn heart; but there is abso¬ 
lutely no vulgarity of touch or sentiment— 
a thing so dangerously ready to creep into 
stories of this kind. There is just enough 
of local Australian colour to give freshness 
of scene to the freshest of simple narratives. 

How a thoroughly good, conscientious, 
loving, and beautiful young woman can by 
sheer mental, moral, and physical perfec¬ 
tion make herself hated, and bring misery 
into the household of those she loves and 
works for, is the tale well told in The 
Coming of Theodora. Miss White’s picture 
of Theodora is as refreshing as a sea breeze, 
yet one quite realises the jarring of all her 
sister-in-law’s sensitive being by her mere 
healthful presence. The book is a very 
nearly finished study in woman nature—a 
study of it that shows the strong woman’s 
slow-gtowing desire to be loved as softer 
and more feminine women are loved; her 
tardy yielding to the love when it comes; 
her final and utter rejection of it when, all 
at once, her conscience forbids her to enjoy 
it. There is a certain concise humour in 
the story, which comes of a keen eye for the 
smaller idiosyncracies of men and women. 
When Edward Davidson calls his friend, 
Francis Compton, “ Fanny, my love,” more 
of Mr. Compton’s character is conveyed 
than in half a page of elaborate description. 
The background of Eastern American life 
and country is very slightly worked in. 

A Whirl Asunder deals with quite another 
phase of American life. It is alive with 
the wild, primitive, half melancholy pas¬ 
sion of the redwood forests of California. 
Throughout its teeming brevity you breathe 
the air of those forests and mountains 
and creeks where human nature is at once 
old and new—old, in its primeval desires 
and animal vigour; new, in the fact of not 
having behind it, and born in it, the instinct 
of unswerving human duty to an outside 
sanction and ideal. The story reoords a 
hard-won battle fought between a young 
and beautiful woman, with a superficial 
culture overlying her intensely emotional 
Californian nature, and an Englishman, the 
descendant of many gentlemen and simple 
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honourable women. Both are bound. She 
with a word dismisses her lover; Clive, 
the Englishman, more deeply loving and 
suffering even than she, because of his 
deeper character, holds fast by honour. 
The fight is breathless, and must be breath¬ 
lessly read. It is the new and the self- 
centred, holding this life to be all in all, 
passionately protesting against and defying 
the old, with its bendiag of self and self¬ 
wants to world-old ideals of the right. Ia 
its grip and truthfulness, its artistic fulness 
and restraint, the story is an altogether 
striking one. 

Miss Olennell’s story is one of the rattling, 
good-humoured sort that oarries its people 
through the most important of human 
affairs with easy light-heartedness, laugh¬ 
ing at them, overwhelming them, killing 
such of them as are inoonvenient, and 
bringing the deserving survivors out of the 
waters of tribulation, as though it were 
all a matter of course. Timothy’s legacy 
obliges him to marry within four months. 
He is already in love, but so slightly that 
on his rejection he proposes to a girl he has 
barely seen. Tet he is destined to marry 
his first love, and the author considers his 
small amount of affection enough to interest 
readers in his love affairs. This is entirely 
unsatisfactory. Headers will not be in¬ 
terested, or such interest as they feel will 
centre in the villain of the piece. 

Geobge Gottebell. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Poem* and Sonnets. By H. E. Clarke. 
(Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.) All 
those lovers of poetry who, some years back, 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Herbert Clarke 
by means of Songs in Exile and Storm-drift, 
have doubtless been for a long while anxious 
to hear fresh songs of his singing. Now is the 
luoky moment, for onoe more the author is to 
the front- -witness the book in our hands, by 
name Poems and Sonnets. In nearly all of his 
work Mr. Herbert Clarke proves beyond the 
possibility of contradiction that he has been 
diligent to learn how to make himself skilled 
in the art of versifioation. For the most part his 
craftsmanship will satisfy the very exacting, al¬ 
though he has, in common with Homer, moments 
for nodding, as may be seen in “ A Monody,” 
which is, on the whole, a stately and a beauti¬ 
ful memorial of the love that existed between 
the author and Philip Bourke Marston. The 
initial line in each of the first six stanzas goes 
gravely, as befits an exhibition of grief, but 
the seventh verse opens with a line that 
absolutely frolios along. After reading six 
stanzas, the ear has fully accepted the motion 
of the poem, and every reader of extreme 
sensibility in the matter of rhythm will be 
sure to start at a distortion that is so marked. 
We quote the first two lines of verses five, six, 
and seven: 

“ She had Ler will, and now her work is done ; 
Her bonds were many, thou art free from all; ” 

• • • • 

“ Nay ! but I know not, nor doth any know, 

I only think thou hast gained peace at last,” 

• • • • 

“ The March wind buffats the blithe daffodils, 
Snowdrop and crocus the rough season dare ; ” 

We must confess that this change strikes us as 
altogether unjustifiable; and even if Mr. 
Clarke is prepared to defend himself on the 


ground that he wished to suggest the dancing 
of the daffodils, we shall still think that the 
result does not redeem the shock. Here and 
there in Poems and Sonnets we have discovered 
like flaws. If we have dwelt at some length 
upon this point, Mr. Clarke must take it as a sign 
of deep interest; for were he not a poet to 
praise, we should have no spaoe for finding 
fault with him. It is easy to see that Mr. 
Clarke finds a chief satisfaction in being in the 
open air. The leaves are to him the speeoh of 
the Almighty; he listens to echoes of heaven 
in the song of birds; his eyes are quick to 
observe the movements of nature in root, in 
bud, in bark. Since this love for all that 
grows, with only the sky for walls and roof, is 
so evident, it is more than a little strange to 
find much also of pessimism in Mr, Clarke’s 
utterances. There is never an outburst of the 
joy that cannot be prisoned, because of the 
beauty of the world. The lack of this 
makes itself felt. The poems that most 
delight us are “A Monody,” “Love in the 
Fens,” ‘ ‘ By the Fire,” and ‘ ‘ Bomanoe.” This 
last is the story of two lovers, who hid from 
their pursuers in a forest. While the daylight 
remained they lay side by side'in the thicket; 
but when it was dusk they rose, and ran to 
make good their escape, which was not effected 
till the maid struck a blow for freedom. At 
last they sailed away together toward a land of 
peaoe. Here is the final stanza of a poem that 
nas given us genuine pleasure: 

“ Then dropped the kindly night 
Her curtain o'er our flight, 

The youn; moon died from afght, 

Faded the sunset’s amber, 

The sky was roof o’erhead, 

The sea our blessing Bald, 

Strange was the bridal bed 
Ana wide the bridal chamber.” 

It appears that Mr. Clarke’s two former 
volumes are out of print. The present one 
should not be long in following their example; 
and then all three should be reprinted. 

Songs of a Heart's Surrender. By Arthur L. 
Salmon, (Blackwoods.) To our t h i nkin g there 
is a great gulf between Mr. Arthur Salmon’* 
Haunted and Songs of a Heart's Surrender. 
If there is to be as marked an improve¬ 
ment between the seoond and third volumes of 
this writer’s poems as there has been between 
the first and seoond, we shall be very happy 
listeners to a singer of many oharms. There is 
less imitation in the new volume; the metre* 
are more surely handled; the vocabulary is 
increased, and the author has gained additional 
elasticity in expression. It rarely happens that 
so tiny a book as the one now before us con¬ 
tains so muoh that is fresh, musical, and 
energetic; and we hasten to express our hope 
that Mr. Salmon will continue to find in his 
heart the necessity of singing. In some 
respects the author has been careless. It may 
be true that lookers-on see most of the game, 
but some of the flaws in this book should not 
have esoaped even the eyes of a fond parent. 
Why did Mr. Salmon pass this verse P 

“ Or by the shallows where the minnow breeds 
She sits, and fondly binds 
A chaplet for her brow, of faded weeds 
And waifs of antumn winds ; 

Gazing into the wave with mournful grace 
To see her own fair face.” 

The abundant recurrence of the a sound [fa, 
too, ga, wa, gra, fa) completely spoils the 
stanza. 

Flamma Veslalis. By Eugene Mason. (Fisher 
Unwin.) In this slim volume the sonnet is 
in the ascendant. By means of these short 
poems many a famous man is oom memorated 
—Burne-Jones, Giorgione, Bossetti, Dante, 
Goldsmith; and there are occasions when Mr. 
Eugene Mason emerges successfully from his 
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teak, though some of his sonnets prove diligence 
rather than inspiration. While we read them we 
cannot help feeling that their author was 
meant for better thiDgs; and such a poem as 
“ A Ballad of the Silver Hind,” with its fine 
movement and dignified simplicity, establishes 
our belief that Mr. Mason’s time is too valu¬ 
able for the production of formal, and not 
particularly eloquent, oompliments to past 
and present worthies. The ballad to whioh 
we have referred is good enough to 
bring success to Flamma Vestalis. “ A Love 
Duet ” is a graceful trifle, and there is some 
beautiful work in “The Song of his Lady,” 
despite the faot that some of the lines 
endanger a reader’s enjoyment by limping. 
Mr. Mason’s vocabulary is an extended one, 
but danger lies in its very copiousness. We 
already have poets who persist in speaking 
of “ infructuose weeds ” or “ crepuscular hair.” 
To be odd is not to be poetioal; and too much 
Latin can easily spoil the lyrical broth. 

The Two Thrones. By John A. Goodchild. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) Doubtless Dr. Goodohild 
has been very much interested in producing the 
long piece whioh supplies his new book with a 
title; but after considering the poem carefully, 
we do not feel moved to any enthusiasm. When 
so talented a man as its author devotes his 
abilities to a oongenial task, it goes without 
saying that there are reasons for the attention 
of onlookers ; and the present result of Dr. 
Goodchild’s mental operations has passages in 
plenty that fully deserve the admiration of 
readers. As a whole, however, it fails to im¬ 
press us. We might spend half an hour in 
advancing our objections; but as such a 
course would not avail to move the author 
from his affection for The Two Thrones (for 
what poet was ever induced to lose faith in his 
productions by the remarks of a reviewer ?), we 
prefer to pass on to the miscellaneous 
verses, which oontain virtues and vices 
enough to keep us busy. In this book there 
are so many instances of fine workmanship 
that at first sight it is not easy to detect the 
explanation of all that is rough and olumsy. 
There is more intellectuality than polish in 
the volume—a state of affairs which is, we 
think, due to the impatience of the writer. 
Thoughts have surged up in his brain in the 
liveliest manner: some of them have taken 
verbal shape with little or no difficulty, others 
have been hard to manage. It appears to us 
that Dr. Goodohild, in his anxiety to attend to 
fresh ideas, has chafed at interruptions, and 
thus passed much that needed reformation of 
the sternest sort. Only by such an hypothesis 
can we understand the presence of many 
inferior lines and verses. There is a section 
given up to stanzas upon some of the famous 
painters. The lines on Murillo will oertainly 
not be understanded of the people: 

“ Murillo’s blood and milk—how well 

The halves were fitted in that shell, 

Which leaves but beggar's rags to tell.” 

Of Guido Dr. Goodohild says: 

Guidos hot, and Guidos cold, 

We have many to behold; 

Guidos bright, and Guidos dark— 

Where’s the pencil ? We must mark.” 

At other part of this provocative volume is 
entitled “Orts,” while further on we find thirty 
epigrams, some of which make us feel oordial 
toward the author, though others stir up the 
opposite sensation. Number nineteen is a 
puzzle: 

“ The town is empty. I seek my rub— 

Sohu ! tor doable dummy I dub 

Cue dozer. Nay, tor bis powerful snub 

1 lays its final trump ’gainst my wretched dub.” 

Though Dr. Goodchild allows space to Urge 


worthless fragments; though he admits such 
a line as 

“ At the eye’s height along the horizon line,” 
The Two Thrones, by reason of the vigour and 
the brains in it, should not fail to oommand 
the notioe of all those who watch with earnest¬ 
ness the progress of modem poetry. 

A Pomander of Verse. By B. Neebit. (John 
Lane.) Laburnums, hollyhocks, lavender, birds, 
trees, friendship, love: these good parts of life, 
as well as many others, cause the authoress of 
A Pomander of Verse to sing her charming 
ditties. It may be thought that we display a 
lack of manners in leaving this lady’s volume 
till the end of our article. In all sincerity, we 
can say that we purposely followed this course, 
for the reason that we desired to have a sweet 
conclusion. It is pleasant to speak farewell 
with the sound of these delightful poems 
ringing in our ears; and if Mrs. Nesbit is 
surprised at our brevity, we must ask her to 
forgive it in view of the warmth of our 
appreciation. Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Watson’s new volume, The 
Fathers of the Forest, and Other Poems, will be 
published by Mr. John Lane on November 7. 
Quite half of the contents will be printed for 
the first time. As a frontispiece the book 
will have a new photogravure portrait of the 
author, after Mr. Hollyer. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
shortly A London Garland, consisting of ex¬ 
tracts from Chauoer, Lydgate, Dunbar, Surrey, 
Spenser, Drayton, &o., edited by Mr. W. E. 
Henley, with 100 illustrations by members of 
the Society of Dlustrators. 

Messrs. Bichabd Bentley & Son announce 
a selection from the Poems, Translations, and 
Occasional Pieoes of the late Bight Hon. Henry 
Cecil Baikes. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Bowden will pub¬ 
lish immediately the twenty-first edition of 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, edited—as the last 
thirteen editions have been, since the death of 
Joseph Haydn in 1856—by Mr. Benjamin 
Yinoent, librarian of the Boyal Institution. It 
will form a volume of about 1230 pages, with 
ten times that number of separate articles. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. will publish next 
week a volume of Studies on the Sermon on 
the Mount, by the Bishop of Bipon, to be 
entitled The Great Charter of Christ. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish this 
week a volume of literary essays and remin¬ 
iscences by Mme. Belloo, under the title of 
In a Walled Garden. The book includes 
recollections of George Eliot, Joseph Priestley, 
Mrs. Jameson, Mary Howitt, Cardinal Manning, 
and the Franco-German War. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have in 
the press a new work by Mr. J. G. Millais, 
author of “ Game Birds and Shooting Sketches,” 
Ac., giving an account of sport and natural 
history in Southern Africa. Sir J. E. Millais, 
B.A, will contribute a frontispiece to the 
work. 

Messrs. Tylston & Edwards, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. A. P. Marsden, will publish a 
little volume of poems for ohildren by Miss 
Amy Mark, entitled The Sea-King's Daughter. 
The book will be printed by hand at the press 
of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft; and 
each page will be decorated with designs by 
Mr. Bernard Sleigh, engraved on the wood by 
the designer and Miss Agnes Talbot. 

Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire, by Mr. John 
Smith, author of “ The Stalagmites of Cleaves 
G->ve,” is announced for immediate publication 


by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work furnishes a 
reoord and description of objects found in the 
distrust, and is profusely illustrated with draw¬ 
ings made on the spot. 

Mb. Joseph Hatton’s new novel, When 
Greek meets Greek, a tale of love and war 
during the French Devolution, will be published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. on November 14, 
and simultaneously by Messrs. Lippinoott, in 
America. 

C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, will publish 
immediately Valdar the Oft-born, a Saga of 
Seven Ages, by Mr. George Griffith, with six¬ 
teen full-page illustrations by Mr. Harold 
Piffard. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have nearly 
ready for issue a new story by “ Bita,” entitled 
Master WUberforce : the Story of a Boy, with 
illustrations by Mr. G. H. Edwards. 

The Tower Publishing Company will issue 
next week a romance, entitled The Buies of the 
Game, by Mr. H. B‘. Pococke. 

The new novel in Messrs. Jarrold’s “Fleur 
de Lys ” series of historical novels, to be pub¬ 
lished next week, will be When the Century was 
Young, by Miss M. M. Blake, illustrated by the 
author. 

The Court Adjourns is the title of a novel by 
Mr. W. F. Alexander, whioh Messrs. Digby, 
Long & Co. have nearly ready for publication. 

Messrs. J ohn F. Shaw & Co. announce the 
following for immediate publication: For 
Honour not Honours, a story of Gordon of 
Khartum, by Dr. Gordon Stables; The Earl's 
Grand-daughter, by Brenda; Arnold Inglehurst 
the Preacher, a story of the tea country in the 
early days of the present century, by Evelyn 
Everett-Green; and Beating the Record, founded 
on the life and times of George Stephenson, 
by Grace Stebbing. 

Yule Tide tor 1895, to be published next 
month by Messrs. Cassell & Co., will contain 
a complete novel by “ Q.”; a humorous song, 
written and set to music by George Grqssmith ; 
a ghost story, by W. L. Alden; and a oomedi- 
etta, by Max Pemberton. In addition to a 
large picture in oolours, entitled “ Prisoners of 
War,” by Mr. W. F. Yeames, eight smaller 
ooloured pictures are given with the annual. 

In a few days will appear The Doctor in 
History, Literature, and Folk-Lore, edited by 
Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferbier 
will publish immediately a book for young 
men, entitled Successward, by Mr. Edward W. 
Bok, editor of a popular Transatlantic magazine. 

Messrs. James Blackwood & Co. announce 
The Waldenses : Their Bise, Struggles, Perse¬ 
cutions, and Triumphs, by the Bev. Dr. Teofilo 
Gay, with a prefaoe by Dr. Prochet, and illus¬ 
trations. 

The publication of Arrows of Song, the 
anonymous volume of poems which Messrs. 
Hutchinson are bringing out, is postponed 
until November 15. 

The session of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution will be opened on Thursday next, 
with an address by the American Ambassador, 
on “Individual Freedom, the Germ of National 
Progress and Permanence.” Future lecturers 
inolude Sir Bobert Ball, Prof. Prothero, Mrs. 
Henry Fawoett, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and Capt. Joseph Wiggins. 

The seventeenth session of the Aristotelian 
Society will open on Monday next, when the 
president, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, will deliver 
an address on “ Time as an Appearance." 

At the meeting of the Anglo - Busaian 
Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute cn Tuesday next, Mr. E. A. Brayley- 
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Hodgetts will read a paper on “Turgenier’* 
Place in Modem Literature.” 

The fifty-sixth report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records shows that duringthe 
year 1894 the number of registered applications 
for the production of reooras, state papers, &o., 
was 44,537—viz., 15,151 in the legal search- 
room, and 29,386 in the literary search-room. 
Three volumes of the Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland during the middle 
ages were issued during the year, and, at the 
end of 1894, there were five works belonging 
to this series in the press. A Calendar of 
Patent Bolls from the reign of Edward I. to 
that of Henry VII. inclusive has been started 
at five points, and portions of it are already 
in type. A Calendar of the State Papers, 
Domestic, of the reign of William and Mary 
has also been undertaken. 

Mbssbs. Macmillan have begun this week 
the publication of their new “ people’s edition ” 
of the Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tenny¬ 
son, which is to be completed in twenty-three 
volumes, at the rate of two a month. The 
two now before us oontain “Juvenilia”— 
upon which we scarcely recommend those still 
ignorant of Tennyson (if there be any such) to 
begin—and “ The Lady of Shalott, and Other 
Poems.” They are thin enough—only 100 
pages—to be carried in the breast-pocket; but 
we are glad to add that they are clearly printed 
on good paper. The cover is profusely deco¬ 
rated with a pretty sprig of leaves—whether 
laurel or bay we are not botanists enough to 
determine. This is, we fancy, the first attempt 
to bring even portions of Tennyson within the 
reach of the humblest purse. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The special board for olassioa at Cambridge 
has issued a report—which will come up for 
discussion in the Senate on Thursday next— 
suggesting that a grant of £100 for three 
years should be made from the Worts Fund to 
the managing oommittee of the British School at 
Athens. While the Amerioan School is largely 
supported and, indeed, managed by Amerioan 
universities, hitherto Oxford has been alone in 
granting £100 a year to the British School. 

A lecture on “ Bembrandt, True and 
False,” with illustrations, was to be delivered 
by Sir Seymour Haden, in the lecture theatre 
of the University Museum at Oxford on 
Thursday of this week. This lecture is given 
at the invitation of the curators, who have 
arranged for exhibition in the Galleries a large 
though imperfect series of the etchings of 
Bembrandt, placed approximately in chrono¬ 
logical order as determined by Sir Seymour 
Haden. 

Dr. C. Waldstsin, the new Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, proposes to deliver a 
course of twelve lectures, during this and the 
following term, on “ Pheidias ana Michelangelo, 
the Birth and Benascenoe of Art.” 

Bishop Selwyn, Master of Selwyn College, 
has been appointed lecturer in pastoral theology 
at Cambridge for the current academical year. 

Lord Acton has been appointed an examiner 
for the historical tripos at Cambridge, his 
colleagues being Prof. Gwatkin, Prof. Lodge 
(of Glasgow), and Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. 

Sour of the friends of the late Sir Thomas 
Wade propose to raise and offer to the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge a sum of money sufficient to 
provide for the construction of a catalogue of 
the large and important collection of Chinese 
literature whioh during his lifetime he pre¬ 
sented to the University library. It is believed 
that the catalogue might be satisfactorily made 
and printed for about £100. The completion 


of such a catalogue would not only serve as 
some recognition of the eminent generosity 
and loyalty which the late professor showea 
towards the University, but would also make 
his gift accessible and useful to students of 
Chinese literature. Any persons who may 
desire to take part in the furtherance of this 
project are invited to communicate with the 
Provost of King’s College or with Prof. 
Bobinson, Christ's College. 

At a meeting to be held in the library of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge on Monday next, 
the Bev. T. A. Lacey will read a paper on 
“ Formulas of Ordination.” 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
special decree will be proposed, conveying 
the thanks of the University to Mr. Jesse 
Haworth, of Bowdon, Cheshire, for his valuable 
donation of papyrus fragments to the Bodleian 
Library. 

The late Mrs. Fielding has bequeathed £900 
to the University of Oxford, for the purpose of 
providing for the payment of a curator of the 
Fielding Herbarium. It is proposed that the 
ourator shall also supervise the botanical 
library, and be under the direct oontrol of the 
Sherardian professor of botany. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, Prof. Hughes made a com¬ 
munication, in whioh he derived the battle- 
axes of the Fijian and also the Australian 
boomerang from oetaoean ribs. 

In connexion with the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, a Bussell re¬ 
search studentship of the value of £100, tenable 
for two years, will be awarded in July, 1896. 
The candidate selected will be expeoted to 
devote himself to some subject of original 
research in economics or political soienoe, to 
deliver a short oourse of lectures thereon in 
October, 1897, and to prepare them for publica¬ 
tion if desired. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AVB ATQTJB VALE. 

Ton that have gone before me 
To the dark unknown, 

One by one who have left me 
To walk alone, 

Friends of my youth and manhood, 
Vanished away, 

Like a drift of crimson sunset 
At close of day ! 

We held sweet converse together 
Of tool with soul, 

Probing the life of nature 
From pole to pole; 

Spelling again the story 
Of days of old, 

Dreaming of all the wonder 
The years yet hold. 

Half of my own self were yon, 

Half of my life, 

Sharing its thought and action, 

Its peace and strife. 

Now tho’ I call, none answers; 

Vain is my prayer. 

Vainly my question falleth 
On voiceless air. 

Nay, but the years pats swiftly, 

And I too pass 
Oat of the world of sunshine 
Like autumn grass. 

On to the world beyond us, 

The dark unknown, 

To join the friends of my manhood, 

No more alone. 

There, where their dreams are ended, 
And life's long quest, 

Jesu, O Lord, have mercy, 

Grant them Tby rest! 

A. H. S. 


OBITUARY. 

PR. ROBERT BROWN. 

It is with much regret that we reoord the death 
of Dr. Robert Brown—an enterprising traveller, 
a sound field-botanist, a voluminous author 
and facile journalist, and a most warm friend. 
He died at his residence at Streatham last 
Saturday. 

Robert Brown was born at Oampster, Caith¬ 
ness, in 1843. After obtaining his early educa¬ 
tion at Edinburgh, he passed on to several 
continental universities, and finally took the 
degree of Ph.D. at Rostock. While scarcely 
out of his teens, he set out on an expedition to 
the then unexplored districts of British North 
America, whioh lasted altogether for about six 
years. It was daring this period that he 
gained his unrivalled knowledge not only of 
the fauna and flora of the oountry, but also of 
its Eskimo and Indian tribes, and of the history 
of its gradual discovery. In particular, he 
was an authority on the curious jargon known 
as Chinook. In 1867, in oompany with Hr. 
Edward Whymper, he visited Greenland; and 
the pair met with many adventures, which have 
never been recorded in print. On returning 
home, he settled for a time in Edinburgh as a 
teacher in science. Bnt about twenty years 
ago he came to London, and latterly held the 
position of leader-writer on the staff of the 
Standard. It was during these later yean 
that he made repeated trips to Morocco, of 
which country he oompiled an admirable biblio¬ 
graphy. He also undertook to edit Let 
Africanus tor the Hakluyt Society, and we 
believe that he left that work ready for the 
press. 

Apart from contributions to the Transactions 
of learned societies and to periodicals, Dr. 
Brown is known as a most snooessfnl populariser 
of scienoe. He wrote Countries of the florid 
(6 vols.). Peoples of the World (6 vols.), Our 
Earth and its Story (3 vols.). Science for All 
(5 vols.); and The Story of Africa and its 
Explorers (4 vols.). The concluding volume of 
this last work—which admirably oombines 
accurate knowledge with brilliant exposition— 
appeared but a few months ago. 

Doubtless Dr. Brown had other literary 
enterprises in his mind ; but it is pleasant to 
think that one who accomplished so much has 
left nothing incomplete. 

J. 8. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

As reference to the July number of Mind 
was unavoidably omitted, it may be supplied in 
oonnexion with a note on the new October 
number. The most original article seems to 
be that of Mr. Alfred 8idgwiokon“ Context and 
Meaning.” Mr. Sidgwiok has more than once 
proved his oompetenoe in dealing with logical 
questions, and his latest essay is quite worthy 
of his reputation. He makes out a good caae 
against the tendency of logicians to draw 
absolute distinctions between terms and between 
propositions. The function or use of a name 
or of a proposition is not, he tells us, something 
fixed, bnt varies with context. Very interest¬ 
ing is the way in whioh the essayist applies this 
idea to the difference in the meaning of a pro¬ 
position according as it is used as a major or 
as a minor in a syllogism. At the same time 
Mr. Sidgwick’s contention, that formal logic 
deals more with grammatical than with 
truly logioal distinctions, seems to be a 
needless exaggeration of a valuable truth. 
Perhaps the next most interesting contribu¬ 
tions to this nnmber are two_ short paper) 
printed nnder the head of “ Discussions,” by 
Mrs. Bryant and Prof. H. Sidgwiok. _ The 
former deals with antipathy io its relation to 
sympathy, contending with considerable skill 
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that antipathy is a recoil from an imaginatively 
projected self. “ We feel dramatically like the 
person, and summoning all our moral energy 
to abhor the feeling, we abhor it also 
in the person who provoked it.” It is 
highly probable that this may accurately 
describe a certain kind of moral antipathy; 
but the impulse is muoh wider and more 
elemental than Mrs. Bryant recognises. Her 
theory takes no aooount of ohildish antipathies 
—a most pertinent group of phenomena in this 
connexion—nor of antipathies of race, nor, 
again, of those strong antipathies which grow 
out of fundamental oppositions of temperament. 
Prof. Bidgwick’s note on “ Theory and Prac¬ 
tice” is an excellent protest against the 
extreme separation of the theorist and the 
practical man. The writer shows conclusively 
that a man who is quite useless in practical 
work (the kind of man the practical person 
calls a theorist) would probably be quite use¬ 
less also in theoretical work. “ If in the 
sphere of art he invariably develops im¬ 
practicable fads, then probably, if he took to 
science, he would invariably discover unmis¬ 
takable mares’ nests.” The October number 
contains three articles of special interest. 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie contributes ‘‘Notes on 
the Theory of Value.” The essay is concerned 
mainly with explaining and oritioising the ideas 
of two Austrian writers, A. Meinong and 0. 
Bhrenfels. The interest of their writings on 
this subject is that, starting apparently with 
the economic conception of value, they show 
how it can be broadened out into an ethical 
conception of all that is desirable, or is fitted 
to be an end. The writer well brings out the 
ethical gain of this conception, ana thinks it 
might well be substituted for the ancient con¬ 
ception of “thegood.” He does not observe 
that the field of aesthetics would probably 
gain even more by the introduction of this con¬ 
ception of value. If aesthetic science would 
direct itself no longer to the old and unprofit¬ 
able task of defining an absolute beauty in 
things, but to the more modest problem of 
determining the nature and sources of aesthetic 
value, there might be good chance of its making 
some advance. Another suggestive article is that 
on “ Attention and WU1," by Mr. A F. Shand. 
The writer thinks that psychologists have not 
succeeded in distingu e; ig the two oases: act¬ 
ing foolishly in defiance of wisdom’s warning, 
and a cti n g rightly in opposition to impulse, so 
as to explain why we should call the former 
involuntary— i. e., opposed to will—and the latter 
voluntary. His own attempt to deal with the 
difference by saying “that Will may be a 
specific differentiation of conation as the various 
da m- sensations are reoognised to be differentia¬ 
tions of a common sensibility,” seems to be in 
the right direction. Indeed, it is probable that 
psychological analysis is even now able to 
define the distinctive characters of this “ will ” 
—namely, the presence of the oool, reflective 
element backing the motive in the one case, 
whereas it opposes the impulse in the 
other. It ti surely the recognition of 
this concomitant which makes us say 
that we now oarry out the behests of our 
will, and on another occasion act against these 
behests. The third article alluded to is from 
the pen of a new writer, Mr. H. M. Foston, on 
“ Organic Evolution and Mental Elaboration.” 
It is a very ingenious and suggestive study on 
the paraUeltsm between the successive stages of 
intellectual development in the individual— 
sense-perception,imagination, thought; and the 
successive stages of life—vegetable, animal, 
human. Of especial value is the working out 
of the analogies between the unfolding of the 
highest stage of intellect, thought, and the 
evolution of human society. Metaphysical 
deductions from these parallelisms are prudently 
withheld. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “BLOODY HAND” AT MANDALAY—THE 
BISE OF A MYTH. 

Government Honee, Port Blair, Andaman Iriande: 

Sept.87.189A 

On a small door to the left of the throne as 
one enters what is now the “ Ladies’ Boom ” 
of the Upper Burma Club, but was formerly 
the Audience Hall of Queen Snphay&l&t, at 
Mandalay, are the marks of a “ bloody hand.” 
They were getting faint when I last saw them; 
but they were plain enough in 1887, about 
which time the myth alluded to in this letter 
began to arise. 

The story, as told in a publio leotnre some 
time ago by an old resident of Mandalay, who 
ought, at any rate, to have known better, was 
in outline as follows. There was a certain 
daughter of a Shan Sawbwi on whom King 
Thibaw showered more favours thao Queen 
Suphay&lat approved, and in consequence the 
queen had her murdered, the “ bloody hand” 
on the doorway being tile marks of the un¬ 
fortunate girl’s fingers as she tried to eaoape. 
I suppose the romanoe of this version of what 
occurred was too muoh for the lecturer and 
he could not resist the temptation of telling it, 
instead of what was looally well known at the 
time and was the truth of the tale. 

I must say that the story when he told it 
was in various versions current in the Mandalay 
garrison, but at the same time it was, to those 
who knew Burma and the manners of its 
people, manifestly untrue. Since then I have 
seen it repeated, in more or less garbled and 
embellished forms, in newspaper and magazine 
articles, and quite lately in a little book of 
tales about Burma. The “ bloody hand,” too, 
is of course shown to every new arrival and to 
every globe-trotter, and tile myth around it is 
in a fair way to become an “ established faot.” I 
think it therefore worth while to tell the facts 
as I heard them, before it is too late. In any 
oase, it will do no harm to history and the 
reputation of the late Queen of Burma, if this 
letter should give rise to a little discussion on 
the story. 

The Shan Sawbwi’s daughter did exist and 
did rouse the jealousy of the queen, and in 
revenge the queen had her taken off the palace 
platform into the gardens, in front of the 
summerhouse in which Thibaw subsequently 
abdicated, at a spot now marked by a brass 
tablet. Just in front of this house is an orna¬ 
mental water, and on the brink of this the girl 
was unmercifully beaten, and then turned out 
of the palace, the king not having the spirit to 
protect her against his wife. She was oertainly 
not killed in the palace, nor was her blood shed 
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by the queen herself, as is now said. Such a 
thing was practically impossible, as in Burmese 
superstition all sorts of horrors would oome upon 
the crown and the throne if human blood were 
shed in the palace .itself by the king or the 
queen. Royalties were not killed, when it was 
desirable to despatch them, in the palace, but 
outside it; nor was their blood shed: they were 
beaten on the gullet by bamboos and thus 
suffocated. 

As regards the “ bloody hand,” the queen’s 
palace was used as a hospital immediately after 
the British occupation and for some time later, 
and during its use as such many operations 
were performed there on wounded and other 
men. The true explanation of the “ bloody 
hand ” on the door m question being that it is 
the mark of some person concerned in an 
operation which took place there. The door 
has been pushed open by some person with 
bood on his hands, as the marks themselves 
testify. 

My own opinion has, therefore, always been 
that there is no more truth in the story of the 
Shan girl's murder by the queen than there is 
in that, also commonly told, of her husband’s 
passing his days in bouts of drunkenness. 
Thibaw, as I have heard himdescribed by those 
who knew him intimately, was in truth a 
learned monk, with no notion of kingship or 
administration. He was exceedingly well read 
in the Buddhist Soriptures, and always ready 
with apt saws, which he applied to almost eveiy 
contingency of life in the wisest way. The 
description of another king has often struck me 
as peculiarly applicable to the last feeble King 
of Burma: “He never said a foolish thing, 
and never did a wise one.” 

B. C. Temple, 


“ THE LETTERS OP A PORTUGUESE NUN." 

London: Ojt *). 19)5. 

My friend Mr. Edgar Prestage, whose trans¬ 
lation of these famous Letters was published 
by Mr. Nutt in 1893, writes thus in his 
Appendix: 

" During the passage of the present work 
through the press, Mr. York Powell was fortunate 
enough to acquire by purchase in Oxford a book 
not mentioned in any bi bliogrr;‘ ! -ical dictionary, 
nor possessed by any of the chief English libraries, 
containing a translation of the five Letters of the 
Portuguese Nun. On account of the rarity of the 
book, of which this is probably a unique copy, as 
well as of the curious rendering of the famous 
Letters, it seemed advisable to transcribe heie all 
that concerned the love-lorn Marianna , wldch has 
therefore been done. It should perhaps be men¬ 
tioned that every inquiry as to the author of this 
translation and the date of its first edition has 
proved fruitless.” 

There follow a facsimile of the title-page, a 
description of the book’s contents, and a tran¬ 
scription of the Letters. As regards the first 
edition and the author’s name, I have not been 
more fortunate than Mr. York Powell and Mr. 
Prestage, but I have had the good fortune to 
light upon a fourth edition, hitherto unknown. 
It is practically identical with the second, of 
which tiie title ran, “New Miscellaneous 
Poems, with Five Love-Letters from a Nun to 
a Cavalier,” 1713 ; but it also oontains a fresh 
set of New Miscellaneous Poems, and a trans¬ 
lation of spurious replies from the Cavalier to 
the Nun, printed as a second part. There are 
four title-pages, three bearing the date 1716, 
and one the date 1715, and it has a different 
publisher. But the interest of the edition lies 
in a postscript to the preface: 

“The Author is obliged, by Beason cf the ill 
Usage this Eook has had in the late Impressions, 
to Inform the Header that, That under the Title 
of the Second Edition, is not according to the 
Original Copy ; it being left to the Printer's Care 
to Correct the Prrorp pf the Press, who had the 


Printed Copy before, which he thought not fit to 
follow, but, unknown to the Author, a Bookseller, 
Purposely made several Hundred Alterations, 
either by Adding, Diminishing, or Changing of 
Words and Sentences. As for the Additions in the 
Third Edi'ion, the Author has not any share iu 
them, and therefore will not be Answerable for 
their Faults.” 

All this is somewhat mysterious. I can say 
nothing of the third edition, of whioh no oopy 
is known to exist; and sinoe the Miscellaneous 
Poems have no connexion with the Letters, 
Mr. Prestage has not, of course, reprinted them 
from Mr. York Powell’s oopy of the second 
edition. I cannot, therefore, say how far 
these charges may apply to them. But I have 
oompared, word for word, the Letters of the 
fourth edition with those reprinted by Mr. 
Preataga from the second; and the charges, if 
applying to them, are a most gross exaggera¬ 
tion. There is absolutely no “Adding"and 
no “Diminishing.” The various readings, 
mostly obvious misprints or errors of punc¬ 
tuation, amount to less than ten in each 
Letter. Where a various reading does seem to 
be a deliberate “ change,” the reading of the 
fourth edition is always the better; but of this 
there are not ten oases in all. There is a dis¬ 
crepancy here whioh I do not profess to explain. 
The preface to the second part has its interest, 
as testifying to the former popularity of this 
work, now so completely forgotten. 

“ ’Iii thought necessary to inform the Header, 
that these Letters and Poemi are made Publick by 
the sama Hand as the New J (itcellaneous Poenu, with 
the Nuns Jive Love Letters ; and the great (Success 
they have met with, makes him venture on the e, 
which he believes ars not inferior to the others; and 
therefore hopas they will meet with as candid a 
Reception.” 

It is not a little singular that a book which 
passed into so many editions in so short a time, 
and of whioh the French original was, and is, 
so famous, should appear to be now extant in 
but two known copies. The style of the last 
century translator is ingenious and quaint, bat 
wholly without the charm, dignity, and 
pathetic symplicity of the Letters, as they 
exist in that French version, whioh alone 
represents to us the lost Portuguese original, 
and, as the judges in the matter tell us, must 
represent it very faithfully. The Nun’s 
passion was no theme for the English verse of 
the eighteenth oentury; but one regrets that 
it was not at least reserved for the art of him 
who wrote the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard. I 
may add, as an earlier testimony to the rarity 
of the work, that a former owner of my oopy, 
writing under the date 1845—and writing all 
over the chief title-page, for whioh I do not 
thank him—observes : “Uncommonly rare and 
curious. ... I never saw another oopy. . . .” 

Lionel Johnson. 


GILS AS VINDICATUS. 

Bodleian library, Oxford : Oct. SO, 1896. 

In the Academy of September 14 Mr. A. 
Ansoombe maintains that the De Excidio 
Britanniae, which is ascribed to Hildas, “ must 
be assigned to a date considerably later than 
A.D. 607”; on September 28 he argues that 
it must be as late as 633, and suggests “ about 
A.D. 655 ” as the probable date; and on October 
5 he decides that the author 1 ‘ must have written 
his book” between 640 and 681. 

I pointed out in my letter on “ King Arthur 
in Hildas ” that, if Mr. Anscombe is right, we 
most either date such events as the siege of 
Mons Badonieus some ninety-one years later 
than we have done, or else suppose that the 
author is masquerading as a writer of a century 
earlier than his actual date. I shall now 
examine the internal evidence on whioh Mr. 
Anscombe relies. 


He argues that o. 10 cannot have beei 
written tall after the capture of Oaer-Leon-on 
Dee (i.e., Chester) in 607. “ At the time wher 
the author of the work De Excidio wrote, tin 
districts in which these places lay ” — tin 
burial-plaoes of certain martyrs of Yerulaa 
and Oaer-Leon-on-Use—“had already, hi 
says, been taken away from the Britons by the 
incursion of the heathens.” But Caer-Leon- 
on-Uso “ was never taken bv the Saxons al 
all,” and “the author wrote about the martyrs 
of Oaer-Leon-on-Usc with the fall of Caer- 
Leon-on-Dee in his mind.” 

Let us see what Hildas actually does say : 

“ quorum nunc corporatn sepulturae et pasaionum 
Iocs, si non lugubri divortio bsrbarorum quam 
plurima ob soelera nostra dribus adimerentur, 
non minimum intuentium mentibus ardorem 
divinae caritatis incuterent.” 

Firstly, he does not mention “ the districts in 
whioh these places lay.” Secondly, he does 
not say that they “had been” taken away, 
but that they were being taken away. Thirdly, 
he does not say that they were being taken 
away “by the incursion of the heathens.” It 
is true that the Avranches MS. for “ diuortio ” 
reads “ diuersorum barbarorum incursions ”— 
an obvious gloss—but Mr. Anscombe neither 
prints nor alludes to it. 

From oc. 26 and 27 it is obvious that Hildas 
wrote in a time of external peace,* which had 
lasted nearly forty-four years; and in the 
passage about the burial-places there is not a 
word about destruction or capture, but only 
about taking away by divorce. And the 
meaning of this “divoroe” is that the bar¬ 
barians were keeping British pilgrims away 
from these places by not allowing them passage 
through intervening barbaric territory. 

With the right translation and understanding 
of this passage falls to the ground not only 
Mr. Ansoombe’s deduction Rom it as to the 
writer’s date, but also his deduction of two other 
things “rendered manifest”: “(1) that the 
writer was not Hildas, who spent a great many 
years of his life at different places iu the 
neighbourhood of Caer-Leon-on-Uso; (2) nor 
yet was he an inhabitant of South Wale.), 
because to such an one a mistake of this kind 
would be impossible.” 

Mr. Ansoombe's only other evidence of a 
date as late as 607 is in the following words of 
o. 24: 

“ Oonfovebatur . . . de mari usque ad mare 
ignis orientali sacrilegorum mum exaggeratns et 
flnttimas quasque dvicates agroique populana non 
quievit accensu*, donee cunctam paene fxurens 
insulae superficiem rubra occidentalem truciqua 
oceanum lingui delamberet.” 

“Until Aethelfrith of Northumbria tools 
Chester,” in 607, “it was not possible for anjl 
writer to assert that the fire of invasion, 
‘heaped up by the eastern band of impious 
men, had swept across the faoe of the land 
from one sea to the other.” 

The adjeotive orientali needs not imply thatj 
the attackers came from the east ooast, but| 
only that the attack was made from, the east 
side: it would be as true, from a Welsh point o4 
view, of the West-Saxons as of the Northum¬ 
brian Angles. And the Avranches MS. does! 
not couple it with manu at all, but with mari) 
(“ de mari orientals usque ad mure occi 
dentale”). 

One fallacy in Mr. Ansoombe's view of thii 
passage is, that he does not see that it 
possible for the fire of invasion to lick tin 
western ocean long before the invaders gain 
a permanent footing anywhere on its shores. 

Is it really credible that their movements 
during a oentury and a half were always 

* E g., “Ne nunc quidem . . . civitates 
pabiae Inhabttantur . . . oessantibua licet ex 
tends belli), std nin cirilibus" (c. 26;. 
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limited to the unconquered districts near* rqualent, cessantibus lioet extends bellis, sed non 
eat them P That because for a long dvilibna. Haeait etenim tam despersti insulae 
time their numbers did not enable them excidit inspeiatique mentio auxtlii memoriae eorum 
to occupy a large extent of country, and qui utriusque mlraculi teste, ex.itere: et ob hoc 
because there were walled towns which would ««*». P^bUoi. privati, saoerdote. ewlesiastid, 
r \ i T r i f iI n - suum quique ordinem teryarunt, at illls dccedentl- 

fora long time defy them, they never made cam guocessfsset aelas tempeatatii illlua nescta 
reconnaissances to a distanoe to see how the ot praesell tf8 tantum terenitatis experts,” See., Sco 
land lay, or raids to a distance to carry on 

booty P Or is it to be forgotten that, as The victory of the Badon hill was the last 
regards this country, the Saxons were originally event reoorded before the “tam desperatum 
a race of raiders P insulae excidium,” and the tam obviously 

I go much further, however, than hypo- refers to it. The first “ marvel ” was the relief 
thetical criticism. Supposing Skene to be of Badon city by Arthur’s march from the 
right in identifying the scene of Arthur’s Pictish frontier, tbe second (and the “aux- 
second, third, fourth, and fifth battles against ilium ”) was the divine aid given to him in 
the Saxons (which Nennius tells us were fought the subsequent battle of Badon bill.* Nennius 
“ saper aliud flumen quod dicitnr Dubglas et [circa 796) says that at length Arthur charged 
est in regione Linnuis ”) with the river Douglas single-handed, and hilled 960 with his own hand 
in Lennox, then the Saxons carried the fire in the one charge. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
of invasion from Lothian (“ Saxonia ”) to Loch (twelfth century) puts the number only at 470, 
Long, an arm of the western ocean. I am at and says that he called out the Virgin’s name 
any rate sure that these same Saxons, when at before charging, and invoked God as he struck, 
last expelled by Arthur from the North, did, as The Annales Cambriae (eleventh century) say he 
Geoffrey of Monmouth says, sail round, land at carried the (or a) cross of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Totnes, and waste the country up to the Severn on his shoulders three days and nights. What- 
sea; that thsy laid siege to Badon (Bath), ever the details were, it is clear that there 
which Arthur saved by a march from the was a tradition of divine aid bestowed on 
Pictish frontier; that they retired after the Arthur. 

first day’s fighting to the top of the Badon As to the popular derivation of Anglesey 
hill (Htunpton Down P); and that Arthur even- accepted by Mr. Anscombe, I knew it had been 


tually stormed the hill and defeated them in a 
final battle on the summit. And I am pre- 


oonfuted in the Academy, but forgot when 
and by whom. Prof. Rh^s told me it was by 


pared, in a separate letter, to convinoe nine Mr. Bradley ; and Mr. Bradley has referred me 


readers in every ten that the uniform British 
tradition which associates Mons Badonious 


to a letter of his in the Academy for June 2, 
1894. in which he points out that “ English- 


tradition which associates Mons Badonious 1894. in which he points out that " Bngush- 
with Bath is right, and that Guest’s snbstitu- men’s island ” would have been Eogla-ig in 
tioa of Badbury Hill in Dorset (which Freeman Old, and something like Ingley in Modern 


and Green have accepted without, apparently, 
making; any independent research) will not bear 
serious examination. 


English, and that Anglesey is " the Old Norse 
nguls-cy, perhaps meaning ‘ The island of the 
strait.’ ” Mr. Ansoorabe will find the name as 


It is quite needless to discuss Mr. Anscombe’s Angles eg in the Chronicle under the year 1098, 
second smd third letters, because they rest upon and will probably see that the t is fatal, 
the conclusions derived in bis first. But there The clues to the writer’s date which Mr. 
are some corrections on them which it is well Anscombe ingeniously detectsin his third letter 
to make. exactly suit the middle of the sixth century. 

I am unaware of any reason for supposing The Church was then “ vidua,” because Pope 
that Gildas wrote his book in Britain :* he would Vigilius bad been imperatively summoned to 
be exceptionally oareless of his safety to write Constantinople by Justinian in 545, and was 
it within arm’s length of any of the kings he not allowed to return till 554 ; be died on his 
reviles. His application of the term “ trans- way back. It was “ sub tributo ” because 
marinis” to the Soots and Piets does not refer Justinian exacted grievous taxes from the city 
to their geographical position towards himself, (Procopius, De btllo Oothico, iii. 21). And the 
but to the fact that the Dalriad Scots had come allusions to the diminished splendour of the 
from Ireland and the Piets (traditionally) from Word of God and to the sons of Sion having 
Scythia (Bede, II. E. i. 1} He does not mention embraced ordure apparently refer to the long 
“the Scots of Ireland” in the passage quoted “controversy of the Three Chapters,” which 
by Mr. Anscombe, but “Sootorum a ciroio, created muoh feeling among the Western 
Kctorum ab aqnilone”; and this represents bishops against the action of Pope Vigilius and 


the geographical position of the Dalriad Soots 


Oecumenical Synod. Vigilius’s 


towards the North Kymry, and not that of the Judicatum was in 548, the Synod in 553, and 
Irish Scots to the Welsh coast. Therewith falls Vigilius confirmed it in the latter year. Tbe 
the supposition that the writer dwelt on such a Synod’s anatbematisations are chiefly on the 
partof the coast that his “oocidentalis oceanus” subject of the nature of “ God the Word ” or 


must have been St. George’s Channel, and that, “ the Word of God.” 

consequently, the passage about the licking of E. W. B. Nicholson. 

that ocean by the fire of invasion must refer to 

tbe capture, not of Chester in 607, but of .. -= 

Anglesey in 617. , 

Nor when Gildas speaks of “tam desperati shakspeee s ancestry. 

.'n»nl«« excidii insperatique mentio auxilii,” is Ugttwoods Cottage. Beach Unas, Bimlnfham: 

he thinking of thereoovery of Anglesey in 633 _ Oetsxuss. 

by an “ unlooked for alliance ” between Mr- H. P. Stokes mnst House me if I fail to 
Cad wall on and Pends. The • ‘ insulae a-rnidi nm ” comprehend his meaning in reiterating a state- 
iathe Tfre-oMinm Britanniae ”; insrwrati is “ un- meat which I have distinctly proved is not up- 
hoped-for,” not “unlooked-for”; auxilii is held, but oontradicted, by the authority (Mr. 
“ help,” not “alliance.” He baa just been Joseph Hunter) whom he cites in support 
speaking of the siege of the Badon mount, of it. ... . , , 

which he says was in the forty-fourth year * have discovered a connexion between the 
before that in which he was writing. He goes Shakespears of Wroxall and Rowenton and 

on, without interruption, as follows: . _T~ 777 , 7 „ , . .. 

* This was written before Mr. Stevenson s letter 
“ Sed ne nunc quidem, ut antea, dvitates patriae appeared. He is light in making the victory of 
inbabitantur; sea desertae dirutaeque haictenus Aurelius Ambrosianus the first of tbe two marvels 


SHAKSPEEE 8 ANCBSTEY. 

Ugbtwood* Cottage. Besehlanes, Bimlnfham: 
Oct 81,1885. 

Mr. H. P. Stokes mnst fxoase me if I fail to 


’ F ’ * This was written before Mr. Stevenson’s letter 

“ Sed ne nunc quidem, ut antea, dvitates patriae appeared. He is light in making the victory of 
habiUuatur; sed desertae dtrutaeque hactenus Aurelius Ambrosianus the first of tbe two marvels 

-:-Gildas had mentioned it only three lines before the 

* Tbe eleventh century Life of him by the monk affair of the Badon bill. And it is to Aurelius’ 
Ruts distinctly says (c. 19) that he did not. victory that tam . . . excidii refers. 


of Buys distinctly says (c. 19) that he < 


[ victory that tam . . . excidii refers. 


the Griffyn family, which had hitherto been un¬ 
known ; and it is a very important disoovery, 
since it throws a light upon many points con¬ 
nected with the poet’s family history whioh 
had hitherto been obscure. For instance, it 
shows that Elizabeth Vernon of Hodnet, who 
married the Earl of Southampton, was by 
marriage the poet's cousin; and it therefore 
explains his familiarity with the carl, and also 
tends to Supply tbe true motive and meaning 
of the Sonnets. A very important point is to 
fasten this marriage upon Richard Shakspere, 
who held the honourable offioe of Bailiff 
of Wroxall'; and this Mr. Stokes ventures 
to dispute, although it has led to a 
discovery of a grant of laud—not by the 
king, but by the Lady Isabella Sliakespear 
Prioress of Wroxall—to John Sbakespear, who 
(by the aid of the poet’s application to the 
Heralds’ College) can fairly be identified as the 
great-grandfather of the poet. Bef jre I dis¬ 
covered the Wroxall Rolls (which had never 
before been examined) I was unable to give Alys 
Griffyn’s exact place in the pedigree, but now 
I can plaoe her definitely. I published an 
abstract of these Rolls in the Timet. 

Mr. Stokes asserts that “probably’’ Hunter 
had some “additional” reason for his “opinion.” 
He charges me with altering my position ; but, 
although he now drops to an “ opinion ” in the 
Tims of Saturday last he again wrote that Mr. 
Joseph Hunter had “identified" Richard of 
AlceBter with Richard of Wroxall. All that 
Mr. Hunter wrote was that they were probably 
identical; but he distinctly stated that it was a 
mere opinion, and he suggested that the Court 
Rolls of Wroxall should be searched for such 
proof—a clever guess on his part, but 
avowedly a mere guess. 

I have now laboured through the whole of 
the Hunter MSS. which are in the British 
Museum (some later in date than his book); and 
they do not contain any information upon the 
subject, though they disclose the fact that 
he had omitted to search the Subsidy Rolls, the 
very first thing to be done. Now, these 
Subsidy Rolls give valuable information. Those 
for Alcester show that in 14 and 15 
Henry VIII. Thomas Shakspear of that place 
was assessed at 40i., while John of Rowenton, 
Senior, was assessed at £7, and John Junior 
at 40s., and a Richard of Wroxall also at 40s; 
about the same proportion existed in 34 
Henry VIII., when the Alcester man is styled 
Sykestaffe, as he is in the Muster Rolls of 
16 Henry VIII., when he served (as did Richard 
of Wroxall) as a bill man and not as an archer. 
In the same Rolls a Richard of Rowenton did 
serve as an archer, and he very possibly 
was the Bailiff, although it is Dot dear 
where the Bailiff resided. The Priory of 
Wroxall had land in Hampton Curlew. 
In 14 Henry VIII. one Richard Shakespear, who 
had ceased to reside there a year or two later, 
was assessed for that plaoe. Antonio Shakespere, 
whose child was bsptized at Stratford 1580, also 
resided at Hampton (? Hampton Curlew). It is 
very difficult to follow Richard Sbakespear after 
Henry VIII. had taken away the temptation of 
rents and riohes from the poor nuns ; but I 
think the Wroxall Rolls supply sufficient proof 
to connect him with one Alice Lone who held 
part of the Shakspear lands there 22 Henry 
VIII. That name subsequently became Lane ; 
and the pedigree of that family iu the Herald’s 
Visitations shows their relationship to the 
Greens of Stratford, who daitned oo us inship 
with the poet, tbe Coombs, and the Nash 
family—indeed, with all the poet’s known 
relations. The Subsidy Rolls for 16 Henry 
VIII. for Berely also show that John Hill 
(first husband of Agnes Arden, the poet’s step- 
grandmother) was assessed at £6, and her 
father, Thos. Webb, at £7 ; and the Boll for 
37 Henry VIII. shows that Agnes Hill was then 
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a widow, so that she could not have been own 
mother to Mary Arden. 

John Pym Yeatman. 

P.S.—An important faot in this inquiry is 
that in 35 Elizabeth one Ryoe Griffia was 
assessed for £20 of land in Badesley Clinton. 
Dugdale gives no information respecting him. 
Can he be Ryoe, tbe son of the poet, Bartho¬ 
lomew Griffin of Coventry (not far off). This 
place is in the Forest of Arden, and close to 
Bowenton and Wroxall. Another fact of 
importance is that the Priory accounts for 
26 Henry VIII. show that Walter Griffyn, 
Knight, then held the lands and _ rents of the 
Prioress of Wroxall in Chipping Warden. 
The Braybrook and Dingley pedigrees 
give no information of any Walter at this 
period, although possibly he is another brother 
of Francis of Braybrook and Alya Shakespere. 
It seems highly probable that her husband, if 
Bailiff of Wrcxall, should leave the land of that 
priory in the Griffyn manor to another of that 
family. Surely here are people of good family, 
one of them knighted, unless, indeed, he was 
only a priest to whom this title was given by 
oourtesy. Will Mr. H. P. Stokes, instead of 
trying to stop my honest work, assist me in 
making out these relationships P 

J. P. Y. 


TWO EMENDATIONS OF THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 

Oxford: Oot. 14,189S. 

At the year 876 in the Saxon Chronicle there 
occurs a passage which in the Parker MS. (A) 
runs thus: “ And )>y geare Healfdene Nor- 
hanhymbra lond gedealde, and ergende waaron, 
and hiera tilgende ”; which is oommonly 
translated: “ and that year Halfdane divided 
the land of the Northumbrians, and they were 
ploughing, and (some) of them were tilling.” 
Here ergende is taken as the present participle 
of the verb erfon, “ to ear, or plough.” But 
what is the opposition between “ploughing” 
and “ tilling ” ? How could any be “ plough¬ 
ing ” who were not also “ tilling ” ? 

I believe that the Peterborough MS. (E) 
ehows us the right way, with its hergende, from 
hergian, “ to harry.” Then the translation will 
run: “They were harrying, and some of them 
were tilling.” It is admitted that Halfdane’s 
division of Northumbria applied only to Deira: 
Bernioia, though overrun, was not divided. 
The meaning of the passage, then, will be that 
while some of the host remained behind to till 
the lands which had been dealt out to them, 
the rest went a-harrying, probably in Bernioia. 

Again in the Worcester MS. (D) at 924 (— 
925 in A) ocours a passage, which all editors, 
myself inoluded, have printed thus: “ and 
he [viz. : Aehelstan] geaf his sweostor 
Ofski Ealdseaxna cynges suna,” the refer¬ 
ence being to the marriage of Edith, the 
sister of Athelstan, to Otho, son of Henry I. 
afterwards the Emperor Otho the Great; and 
it is assumed that Ofsm is the scribe’s way of 
representing the name Otho. But it is hard 
to see how such a corruption oould arise, when 
in the same MS. we have, at 958, “Oda 
aroebiaoop,” and in the other MSS., at the 
years 887, 888, 961, 982, the forms Oda, Odda 
occur. In this last entry Otho n. is spoken of 
as “ Odda Romana casere,” and his brother 
Liudolf as “ hsesealdan Oddan sunu”— i.e., son 
of Otho the Great. There can be little doubt 
that ofs'w is a mere slip for ofer ice, a phrase 
which constantly ocours with reference to 
continental affairs—c/., e.g., 874, 880, 885, &o. 
The slip would be all the easier if the entry 
was copied from a MS. in which the er of ofer 
was abbreviated, as is sometimes the case. It 
is noteworthy that in MSS. B and C the entry 
ends imperfectly with the word “sweostor,” 
as if the scribes oould not make out what they 
had before them. 


It is a pleasure to me to be able to add that 
both these emendations have the approval of 
Prof. Earle, to whom I owe my first introduc¬ 
tion to the study of the Saxon Chronicle. 

Charles Plummer. 


IRELAND AND THE BASQUES. 

Oxford: Oct. U, 1886. 

In reply to Mr. Webster’s letter, I may briefly 
say that I do not think that the words whioh 
he cites from Mendez Silva come from the little 
book of Andres de Pegs. I have looked through 
the latter volume, rather hurriedly, and failed 
to find the passage in question, though I dis¬ 
covered various other curious things in it. 

Then as to Partholoim, who is represented in 
Irish legendary history as one of the earliest 
colonisers of Ireland, I fear he is not ancient. 
On looking up the passage where the name 
occurs in San-Marte’s edition of Geoffrey 
(iii. 12), and then turning to see if the editor 
had a note on it, I found words to the effect 
that Partholoim is the Bar-Tolemon of Spanish 
legend. For the Spaniards, he says, have not 
only appropriated tne Trojan legend, but also 
made Brutus their own; and he refers to 
Florian da Campo’s allusion to two Roman 
consuls Tolemon and Brutus. Others Vho 
mention one or both of them seem to be Don 
Rodrigo Ximenes, H. Isidore, and Bstevan de 
Garibay. John of Fordun also has a good 
deal to say of Bartholomus, to whom he 
gives two brothers, Hermonius and Hibertus. 
I abstain from any remarks of my own on the 
contents of San-Marte’s suggestive note. 

Lastly, as to Gurguint, I suppose the name to 
be the one more usually written Gwrgant. 
There are several persons of that name men¬ 
tioned in Welsh literature, but I cannot fix 
Geoffrey's hero. The reference to the Basques 
having Ireland given them is quite of a piece 
with the Irish story of the Milesian Irish 
having come from Spain. It would be a 
useful bit of work if somebody would under¬ 
take to examine the story carefully, so as to see 
whether it implies any genuine Irish tradition, 
or was merely suggested by a certain similarity 
of names. Take, for example, Andres de Poga’s 
seoond king of Spain, called, according to the 
fabulous history on whioh he draws, Ibero or 
Heber, and compare with it one of the two 
Irish ancestors, Eber or Bmer (pronounced 
Ever), to whom is asoribed the half of Ireland 
nearest to Spain. Emer, sometimes called 
Emer Finn—».e., “ the fair or white”—and his 
brother Erem (genitive Eremon, also found 
written Heremon), were according to some 
systems the ancestors of the whole Irish people, 
and they have as their father Mil of Spain, 
whenoe the epithet “Milesian” as applied 
to the Irish. It would be interesting to see 
what element, if any, would remain of the 
Milesian Legend, after accounting for Tacitus 
bringing the Silures and the Iberians together, 
and for the allusions to the Scotti by Isidore, 
and by Spanish writers in later times. 

I hope that you will excuse my learning my 
lesson in public in this fashion, as I have been 
tempted to do it. 

J. Rhys. 


THE CASSITBR1DB8. 

Faria: Oot 87,1885. 

Herodotus does not question the existence of 
the Cassiterides; he only says that he can give 
no information about them. The hypothesis 
that the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, never 
existed is not to be reconciled with Strabo’s 
statement (III. v. 11) concerning Pnblius 
Crassus, who, in Caesars time, reached them 
by sea and discovered tbe mines (iMrAtot 
Kpdrtroi tiafihs it' aiirobs, tym r& plraX\a iic 
pitcpov pddovs bpvniptva koI to!ij teSpis tlpoealou.). 

In the same passage, and elsewhere, the 


Cassiterides are connected with Spain, which 
by no means astonishing when we reflect: ( 
that the Phoenician commerce with tl 
Cassiterides, and, consequently, the scanl 
information about them, reached the olassia 
world by the way of Spain; (2) that Strahi 
just as Caesar himself and the great majoril 
of ancient writers, never had the faintest idea < 
what we call “ being up to date,” and coal 
not make up his mind to neglect the stab 
ments of more ancient writers even when reoa 
information seemed to denote that snch stab 
ments were worth nothing. 

Salomon Redtach. 


Fen Dittos, Cambridge: OeLtt.m 

I am very glad to find that Mr. Terr hi 
independently arrived at the same oondusio 
respecting the distinction drawn by Strab 
and Diodorus between the tin trade wit 
Britain and that with the Cassiterides, which 
believe I was the first to point out, in apape 
called “ The Greek Trade Routes to Britain,' 
Folk-Lore Journal (March, 1890). Bnt I d 
not think he is right in denying the existenc 
of such islands, merely because Herodotc 
knew nothing certain about them. Herodoto 
was equally uncertain about the source of th 
amber supply; but would Mr. Torr for the 
reason doubt the statements of the late 
writers, such as Pliny, that it came from & 
Baltio coasts ? 

We are told explicitly by Strabo that Pablm 
Crassus crossed over to the Cassiterides, and 
have shown (/or. cif.) that this Crassns wa 
Caesar’s famous lieutenant, who oonqnered all 
Aquitania (Caes. B. G. iii. 11-20). Thi 
people of Northern Spain had given great 
assistance to the Aquitani in their struggli 
against him (B. G. iii. 23), and he therefon 
probably went to chastise them. He wm 
without doubt, fully aware of the mineri 
wealth of that country, as is shown by Csesar'i 
remark ( B. G. iii. 21). 

While I firmly_ followed Mr. Elton in deny' 
ing that the Cassiterides were the Stilly Isles 
I likewise follow him in believing that thi 
Cassiterides are a group of small islands of 
the coast of Northern Spain ( Origin of Englul 
History, c. i). Mr. Torr simply says the 
there are not any islands off the north-wes 
corner of Spain; but he must abolish the exist 
enoe of this group of small islands, put forwan 
with high probability by Mr. Elton. 

In arguments based on derivations of «•*»/■ 
rtf >oi, whether from Phoenician or Celtao names 
cautious people will put but little faith 

William Bidowat. 


THE ANTI-CHRIST SAGA. 

Mag: Oot. K, IS A 

Mr. Conybeare would add to our obligetiw 
if he would explain how the thirty days of the 
kingdom, the sixty days of the garden, and thi 
hundred days of the heavens, grew out of thi 
tradition recorded by Irenaeus (V. xxxvi. 1, f) 
according to whioh those who bear fruit si 
hundred-fold are in Heaven, those who beei 
fruit sixty-fold in Paradise, those who hem 
fruit thirty-fold in the City. Does not thi 
liberation of all the lands of Christendom fr® 
the Aryan hosts by the Romans, after whia 
the earth shall repose in goodly paths for lest 
epochs, date the Saga immediately after t* 
victories of Heraolius P G. A. Sntoox. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

(DAT, Nov. 8, * pjtt. Sunday Lector*: “ Thcatn* ■ 

Mode Hella/* by the Bw. Stewart Headlam._ H 

7 p.m. BtUeal: " The Proapw* of SeocndsU** 
oettoo in England," by Mi*. Bryant. , 

WDAT.Nov.MPJn. Royal Inatitotion: <hn«ml 

M **Sp*m. Hellenic: “The Enieektoanu QeaW*! 
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8 p.m. Basal Xnatitate of BriUah Arohtttoto : AUnm 
fry tfc< Prmldent, lb. F. 0. Fanroaa. 

8pm. iriatoteUaa: Addna bytha Pnrifiani, Mr. 
Bmuid Bamsqwt, " Tims u on AppeannM.” 

8 p.m. Bora! Academy: "Tim uppm Batremlty, 
tt Kv prof. Will lam Anderson. 

IfrUDir, Hot. 6, 8 p.m. Anglo-Bnmian: “ Tor moles’! 
Plue la Modern utaatnre,” bp Ur. B. A. Erayley- 
Hodrett*. 

8 p.m. BibUsoI Archaeology: “ Deuteronomy, chap, 
lxxilibp tbs Hot. O. J. Ball. 

Tiontoir, Hot. 6. 8 pro. Oaolrgtoal: "Tba Serpentine, 
QodasoU. and Hotnblendie Hocki of the Uaud DUtrtet,” 
fry Fro*. T. O. Bomnop; “ The Behiette LoaM, of Moot 
Jorot (8 »top).” bp Dr. J. W Gregory. 

4 pm. Archaeological Iutltote: 11 Oarlanda,” bp 
Hr. Bdvart Foasoek; ' Sifna of Old Fleet- otroet,” bp 
Hr. F. 0. BOtoo Prior. 

8 pm. EUaabethon: “ The BUxabethan Bitting of 
8oaga.’' bp Hr. Artl n< Dill n. 

Ticuut, Not. 7. 8 p m. Bopal Aoademp: “Xba Trunk," 
bp Prof. WiUiain Anderson. 

8 p.m. Linaean: "Mimicry in Battmfiles of the 
6nv Bypolimnaa (Hflbn ).” bp CoL Swinhoe; ‘ A 
Betki'n of the Genu. Paataa IBenth.l.” bp Mr. O. F. 
8ooU Bllot; "An Aoecnnt of the Batteifl’ea of the 
Qetn Oharoxea (Ocha.),” bp Dr. A. 8. Bn'ler. 

8 p.m. Chemical: " The Teanpemtarea of Flemea 
tod tb* Ac tylene Theory of Lomlno, l,p,” bp Prof. 
Pmllhellr; "The Action of Addle Onidee on Balts of 
Hydroxi-Adds,’' bp Prof. O. 8. Henderson and D. 
Fnaticr; " Bodinm Nttrr sinUphate and the Constitotion 
tf Nltma enlphatea,” bp Prjfe Dlrere end Haas. 

Pkbit,Hot 1,1pm. Physical : “The M-grutio Field of 
tap "yliodrieal Ooil or Plano Circuit,” by Mr. W. H. 

I Isrrett; “The Latent Heat of Volatilisation of Benzene,” 
bp Mr. arifflths and Mlm Muahall ; “Tbs Comparison 
u Latent Hints of Tolstilisstisn," bp Prof. Bamsnp and 
Kin Mar shal!, 

StrrtDtT,H ot. 9. 141 p.m Botanic: Stnanl Foitnlghtlp 
Htstteg. 


8GIENCE. 

Tkt Structure of Man: an Iudex to his 
Fait History. By Dr. B. Wiedersheim. 
Translated by H. and M. Bernard. Tne 
Translation Edited and Annotated by 
Prof. G. B. Howes. (Macmillans.) 

It the preface, here reproduced, of the 
lecond edition (1893) of Der Bau dtr 
MmcKen, to give it its German title, the 
author tells us that the work in its present 
lorn is based on an academic treatise issued 
in 1887 “ for a limited circle of readers,” 
without any illnstrations, and to a great 
extent of quite a summary character. This 
« merely another way of saying that it was 
one of those innumerable scientific essays 
or monographs which are the direct out¬ 
come of the- German university system, and 
the Test majority of which disappear after 
they have served their purpose. Bat a 
im&ll percentage, possessing the germs of 
vitality, often form a convenient foundation 
for systematic treatises of permanent valne; 
sad to this category emphatically belongs 
Dr. Wiedersheim’s work. Although still 
in parts betraying the somewhat sketchy 
nature of the monograph, and making no 
claiax to be regarded as exhaustive, it 
abounds in so many accurate details, 
throwing fresh light on the physical 
relatione of man to the lower series of 
vertebrates, and is at the same time enriched 
with such a profusion of excellent illustra¬ 
tions, that it was fully entitled to the 
honour of an English edition. And here it 
may at once be stated that the author has 
been fortunate both in his translators, and 
aapecially in the editor, whose careful 
Annotations often act as well-timed cor¬ 
rectives to the author’s speculations. Prof. 
Howes’ prefaoe also forms an instructive 
chapter in the natural history of man, 
which is brought well up to date, con¬ 
fining references to such recent finds as 
Dr. E. Dubois’ Pithccanthropxu ereeiut (Java, 
1892), Dr. Fritz Noetling’s palaeoliths from 
the lower pliocene beds of the Yenang- 


Young district, Burma, and even Hr. B. 
Elliott’s fossil man from the Galley Hill 
terrace-gravels, Kent, first described by 
Mr. E. T. Newton (Meeting Geologies! 
Society,May 22, 1895). Hitherto “ Tertiary 
Man,” although long accepted even by 
Yirchow and other conservatives on the 
continent, oonld be spoken of only with 
bated breath in Britain. But in the light 
of these discoveries Prof. Howes no longer 
hesitates to declare that “the remains of 
Ancestral Man must be sought thus far back 
in time.” 

As in so many German scientific treatises, 
all formal divisions into parts or chapters 
are discarded. But thanks to the clear 
arrangement of the subject matter under so 
many general titles, each with numerous 
sub-headings, little inconvenience arises 
from their absence, while reference is facili¬ 
tated by a copious table of contents and an 
index, which, however, might with advantage 
be made somewhat fuller. A short intro¬ 
duction, dwelling on the revolution that has 
taken place in biological studies since (he 
appearance ot Darwin’s Origin of Specut, 
is followed by nine general headings or 
sections, devoted respectively to the treat¬ 
ment of the Integument with the cutaneous 
organs arising from it, the Skeleton, the 
Muscular and the Nervous Systems, the 
Organs of Sense, the Alimentary Apparatus, 
the Eeepiratory, Circulatory, and Urino- 
genital Systems. Owing to the defective 
character of the palaeontological record 
which for Man scarcely dates farther back 
than “dilnvial”—that is, late pliocene or 
early pleistocene times—reliance is chiefly 
placed on comparative anatomy and embry¬ 
ology in determining the relations of the 
human organism to the lower vertebrate 
orders. The distinction is everywhere 
insisted upon between “ vestigial ”—that is, 
atrophied organs, whose explanation is to 
be sought in the homologues of other 
mammalians, of birds, reptiles, and even 
fishes—and organs showing “progressive 
characters ”—that is, tending towards more 
perfected adaptation to special functions. 
But this obvious distinction seems to be 
overlooked by the author when he declares, 
in reference to the general question of the 
ascent of man from a lower precursor in the 
zoological series, that “nothing is gained 
by the mere demonstration of animal like¬ 
nesses” (p. 212), presumably because such 
likenetses may be the result of convergence 
along independent lines of development- 
At least so much may be inferred from 
a passage in the preface, where Prof. Howes 
remarks that 

“ oar accepted views as to the inter-relation¬ 
ships between the greater groups of animals 
are largely based upon the assumption that 
similarity of gross structure implies community 
of origin. It is now becoming evident that an 
essentially similar definitive condition may be 
independently reached, under advancing modifi¬ 
cation along parallel lines, by members of 
independent groups of animals; and there is 
reason to suspect that some of our olassifica- 
tory systems are unnatural and erroneous from 
want of appreciation of this principle of 
1 convergence.’ We ihuat therefore not lose 
sight of the possibility that some of the 
characters which modern Man and the higher 
Apes have in common may have been inde¬ 
pendently acquired.” 


Clearly that is so; and it is easy to oonoeive 
how the prehensile foot of the Orang, for 
instance, might approach the human form 
under the modifying influences of a changed 
environment, each as the gradual transition 
from a wooded to a steppe zone, where the 
prehensile function would cease to operate. 
Bat it seems impossible to explain by the 
principle of convergence resemblances in 
atrophied organs, such as the wormlike 
terminal process of the coecum, and the 
ooecnm itself common to the primates and 
even to the marsupials. So with the caudal 
vertebrae, the agitator oaudae and other 
associated muscles, which are also common 
to all anthropoids, and some of which are 
even less atrophied in Man than in Orang, 
as if the caudal appendix itself had per¬ 
sisted longer in the Hominidae than in the 
Simiidae. Many analogous cases might 
be quoted from this instructive volume, 
all pointing unmistakably, not to late con¬ 
vergence, but to early divergence from a 
remote generalised prototype in whioh these 
vestigial organs were functional, and thus 
demonstrating either a community of origin 
or else direct but purposeless creative energy. 
We may infer that, while progressive 
characters may prove nothing, vestigial 
structures confirm the evolutionary doctrine 
of asesnt; in other words, “ there seems no 
escape from the c inclusion that Man and 
the Apes must have had a common ancestor 
in the remote past ” (Preface). 

Yet even here caution ie needed; and the 
editor calls attention (p. 13S) to some recent 
observations of Dr. Forsyth-Major on the 
brain of certain Lemurs, from which it 
would appear that characters hitherto re¬ 
sided as primitive, and consequently in- 
icating relationship with and origin from a 
lower order of mammals, may nevertheless 
be secondary and retrogressive. In the 
human embryo itself certain cerebral con¬ 
volutions are developed and afterwards loet 
which have nothing to do with those of 
the adult. But does not this very fact 
lend support to the views of the American 
palaeontologist, E D. (Dope, on the original 
relations of the Anthropoids with the 
Lemuroids, rather than invalidate the 
general conclusion regarding the signifi¬ 
cance of vestigial organa ? 

Elsewhere it is shown that daring infancy 
(from the second to the fourth year) the 
difference is not great between the brain 
weight of Man and the higher Anthropoids, 
whereas the brain of the human adult is 
relatively at leaet twice and absolutely 
three or four times heavier than that of the 
Chimpanzee; hence the inference that “ the 
brain of the Ape, unlike that of Man, de¬ 
velops little with age, and attains its definite 
condition far sooner” (p. 130). This is an 
extremely interesting determination, in view 
of the fact that analogous ra'ios prevail 
between the higher ana lower Hominidae 
themselves. Thus, owing to the early 
closing of the sutures, the Negro brain ac¬ 
quires little expansion after the age of 
puberty, and the Negro himself, who in 
childhood yields little to the Caucasian, 
remains virtually a child throughout life. 
Similar conditions most have existed 
among all primitive races, whose crania 
(Neanderthal, Marcilly-snr-Eure, &o.) often 
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show oomplete or nearly complete ossifica¬ 
tion, especially of the frontal suture. In 
the light of these contrasts, based on 
physiological grounds, it is easy to under* 
stand why the expectations of philan¬ 
thropists, that the lower races might be 
suddenly raised by artificial processes to 
the culture-level of the white man, have 
necessarily been doomed to disappointment. 
But, like nearly all physioal anthropologists, 
Or. Wiedersheim somewhat neglects the 
mental aspect of his subject. In the few 
scattered references, however, to articulate 
speech full recognition is given to the 
essential relations of language to the vocal 
organs; and Prof. Howes suggests (p. 173) 
that in Man the velum palati (the soft 
palate) and the epiglottis have suffered “ a 
loss of connexion by the specialisation of 
the latter more particularly for vocalisation.” 
At page 115 we read that 

“the development of the brain is closely con¬ 
nected with the acquisition of mental powers 
in Man. The development of language has 
necessarily determined a corresponding develop¬ 
ment of the muscles round the mouth and nose. 
If we can only demonstrate some slight pro¬ 
gressive development in these parts, something 
will be gained, for we shall be able to say that, 
where the higher development of Man leads us 
to expect more complicated anatomical arrange¬ 
ments, these are actually found.” 

Here the subject, so far as regards 
articulate speech, is carried no further. 
But it may be permitted to point out that 
quite recently some unexpected light has 
been thrown on the correlation of language 
and its facial organs by Dr. Arthur Keith, 
in a paper on Pithtcanthroput ertetut and 
other human fossil remains contributed 
to Science Progrett for July, 1895. This 
observer infers from the arrangement of 
the facial lines in fossil crania the presence 
of the muscular system whioh has been 
specially modified for speech. But in 
some points primitive Man resembled the 
Anthropoids more than modern Man, so 
that he would appear to have been “ lees 
highly adapted for speech.” We have 
here, therefore, a theory of the origin and 
development of speech established on an 
anatomical foundation, and it should be no 
longer permissible to speak of language 
either as descending ready-made from above 
or as a conscious human “ invention.” If 
primitive Man articulated less perfectly than 
his living descendants, it must be obvious 
that language, like everything else in organic 
nature, has had a lowly origin : that it has 
been slowly evolved simultaneously with the 
growth of the physioal organs of which it is 
the function. 

As an indispensable supplement to Dar¬ 
win’s and Huxley’s treatises, and possibly 
also to Prof. Macalister’a promised 1 ‘ Physical 
Anthropology,” this excellent English edition 
of Dr. Wiedersheim’s work will doubtless 
continue long in demand. Hence a few 
points may be mentioned whioh will need 
revision in future editions. Such is the 
lettering of one or two of the illustrations 
(Figs. 21 and 72), the transliteration of the 
Kussian name Jeftichjeff (p. 9), where both 
ft are German, and should be represented 
by y in English; the superfluous e in 
SehtwtxntmoUtrin (p. 160), and the Orang- 


Sakai, spoken of as a “Malay tribe” 
(p. 14 9), although Miklukho-Maclay’s photo¬ 
graphs and descriptions dearly show that 
they are Negritos of a very pronounced 
type. 

A. H. Keane. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMORITKS IN BABYLONIA. 

Lon Ion: Cat 11,1895. 

In his interesting address, read before the 
Churoh Congress on October 9, Prof. Sayoe 
spoke of the dynasty to which Khammurabi 
belonged, and pointed ont, from the names of 
the kings of which it was composed, that it 
was of foreign origin, originally from Souther* 
Arabia, with whose inhabitants oertain 
Hebrews with Hebrew names, who most have 
been living at that time in Babylonia, in all 
probability had a common ancestry. 

In his BeiUage zum babylcniechen Priiatrecht 
Dr. Meissner publishes (among others) the text 
of Bu. 88-3-12, 47, which twioe mentions “ a 
field of the Amorite district” (egilugari A-mu- 
yr-ri-i D.8., eqli ia ugari A-mu-ur-ri-i), im¬ 
plying that the Amorites were numerous 
enough in Babylonia to have a district to them¬ 
selves. The tablet Bu. 88-5-12, 57 also seems 
to testify to the presenoe of Amorites in tbe 
land, for one of the witnesses, Itamman-6res,* 
is described as pa-mar-to— t'.e., the character 
FA, whioh Dr. Meissner has shown to be the 
determinative prefix for “ man,” with the word 
Martu, which ia the Akkadian equivalent of 
Amurru, “ Amorite.” In fact, there is hardly 
any escape from the translation “ Itamman- 
erefi, the Amorite.” An additional detail is 
furnished by the unpublished impression of 
this witness’s cylinder-seal, in which he calls 
himself “ Itam[man-6res] son of Nabi- . ., 
servant of Amtniz*[dnga'],” the king then 
reigning. The same title is likewise given to 
Ibku-Annunitum, “the jndge,” on his 
cylinder-seal, showing that they were both 
royal officials. “Amorite land,” and Amorite 
servants of the king, are farther indications of 
the western connexions of the dynasty then 
ruling in Babylonia, and support Prof. Sayoe’s 
contention. The exact extent of the district 
whioh would be indicated by mat Amurri, 
“ the land of the Amorites,” is uncertain. 

Theophilus G. Pinches. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The fallowing is the list recommended for 
election as counoil of tbe London Mathematical 
Society at its annual meeting to be held on 
November 14: President, Major Maomahon, 
B.A.; vice-presidents, Messrs. M. J. M. Hill, 
M. Jenkins, and A. B. Kempe; treasurer, Dr. 
J. Larmor; bon secretaries, Messrs. R. 
Tucker and A. E. H. Love; other members, 
Messrs. Baker, G. H. Bryan, Col. Cunningham, 
E. B. Elliott, Glaisher, Greenhill, Hobson, 
Hudson, and Macaulay. After thirty years’ 
tenure of the post, Mr. Jenkins has tendered 
his resignation of the office of secretary on the- 
ground of ill-health. He temporarily under¬ 
took the office on the retirement of Mr. H. M. 
Bompas (November 20, 1865), and was eleoted, 
with the late Mr. G. 0. de Morgan as his 
oolleague, at the following annual meeting 
(January 15, 1866). As tne society held its 
first meeting on January 16, 1865, it will thus 
be seen how intimate his connexion with the 
society has been. 

* £rts is the common Babylonian reading of the 
character; but as the man was apparently a 
foreigner, Prof. Sayoe doubts its oorrectness in 
this case. 


The first meeting of the Linnean Society for 
the current session will be held at Burlington 
House on Thursday next, when papers will be 
read on butterflies by Col. Swmhoe and Dr. 
A. G. Butler. 

At the first meeting of tbe Geological Society, 
to be held at Burlington House on Wednesday 
next, Prof. T. G. Bonney will read a paper on 
“ The Serpentine, Goeissoid, and Homblendic 
Bocks of the Lizard District.” 

The oouncil of the Boyal College of Surgeons 
have received from Mrs. J. Whitaker Hulke the 
series of drawings of malignant and other 
tumours collected by her husband, the late 
president; and from Mr. John Tweedy a IIS. 
by Arohile de Verona, entitled “ De Dolors 
Junoturarum.” 

A bronze portrait bust of Dr. Robert Brow j, 
the botanist, was recently unveiled at Montrose, 
his native town. Beneath the bust is a tablet, 
with the following incription: 

“ Robert Brown, D.O L. Oxen., LL.D. Edinburgh, 
F.R.8. London, President of the linnean Sodas*, 
Member of the Institute of Franoe. Bam in thie 
bouse 2Ut December 1773; died in London lOk 
June, 1858. 1 Botonicorum facile prlnceps,’ Alex, 
von Humboldt.” 

Dr. Duclaux has bean appointed direct >r, 
and Dr. Roux sub-director, of the] Fasten 
Institute. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The twenty-sixth session of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology will oommenoe on Tuesday 
next, when a paper will be read by the Rev. C. 
J. Ball, on “The Thirty-third Chapter of 
Deuteronomy.” 

The Armenian Press at Venice will shortly 
publish the old Armenian version of the Testa¬ 
ments XII. Patriaroharum, a full collation of 
tbe text of which will also be published 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. The same Press h 
about to publish, partly at the expense of Mr, 
Conybeare, the old Armenian version of the 
works of St. Athanasius. This was mads in 
the fifth century, and is very exact. 

The current number of the Clattical Rtvitit 
(David Nutt)—which is the first after the 
summer holidays—opens with another instal¬ 
ment of Prof. J. B. Mayor’s critical notes on 
the text of the “ Stromateis ” of Clement of 
Alexandria. Mr. J. Donovan also continues 
his notable examination of Greek Jussive?, here 
dealing with German opinion on the subject, as 
influenced by a knowledge of the Sclavonic 
tense-system. He points ont that the Polish 
has two forms, usually called dokmany and 
niedokonany, the use of which in the imperative 
seems to correspond exactly with that of the 
aoristand present of the Greeks. In opposition 
to the common view that the aorist implies 
duration of time, he maintains that its.char¬ 
acteristic is to mark the evolution of action, as 
something going on or in progress, without 
reference to its conclusion, the length of time 
implied being altogether immaterial. From 
this essential idea of the present, he draws tbe 
following explanations of usages other thin the 
imperative: 

“ 1. Action ‘ evolving ittelf ’ naturally coven 
habitual action, the latter implying a something 
that is still going on, not ended. Thus we get 
the present and imperfect of habitual action. 

“2. Whatever is vividly pictured as enacting 
itself before our eyes comes under * action evolving 
itself.’ Hence the historic present. 

“ 3. Vividness likewise accounts for the pro¬ 
phetic present so common in Aristophanes. In this, 
as in the previous case, the grammatical present 
is the more suitable, as having no distinctive maxi 
ot time. 

“4. Such expressions as frtfjoper iyyikko-ru 
(instead of iyyfkoiyras) msy be justified on 
similar grounds. Literally, 'they sent persons 
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innonaclDg': the time, which is colourless in the 
nitldple, being left to be gathered from the 
context Again—in vipar = ‘ being present 
[in part time] I shall tell’—the time of vifme 1 spent 
present, past, or future, and has to be inferred 
bom the context. 

" 5 . What grammarians term conative action is 
usually nothing more than a disposition to activity. 
Sow, the nearest approach to this idea lies in the 
item which marks action in prooess of develop* 
ment. Henoe the praeetne it eonatu and imperf. 
it amotu: ey, ‘John’ xiiL 7, <rb pot ylrrtts robs 
and of Demosthenes, 'he was for 

we take the verb «*S, it strictly repTe- 
ients no more than ‘ I a-conquering,’ which truth 
nay endure after actual victory, so that ytitS may 
standfor 1 1 am conqueror.’ ” 

This is followed by some ingenious critical 
notes on passages in Juvenal by Mr. S. G. Owen, 
smong whioh we may mention “ et in omni 
jumk laborat,” explained as a rhetorical 
jlhuion to the well-planned arrest on the 
Uolvian Bridge. Mr. A. E. Housman reviews 
Postgate’s new text of Propertius; Mr. W. M. 
Lindsay, the edition of Nonius due to the late 
J. H. Onions; and Prof. Robinson Ellis, 
Madan’s Catalogue of Western M8S. in the 
Bodleian. Under Archaeology, there is a very 
long article on "The Thymele in Greek 
Theatres ” by Mr. A. Bernard Cook, in which 
he oontests the ordinary view that it was an 
altar of Dionysus in the centre of the orchestra. 
Arguing largely from the evidence of vase 
paintings, he maintains, first, that the tvptx-n 
or Dionysiao altar had two recognised forms: 
it might be a rpdrtfa, or it might be a ; 
secondly, that in the days of the great drama¬ 
tists the rpivt(a is represented by the stage, 
and is no longer called Bvp(\i\, but hoytiov or 
whereas the early Bupls retains its 
asms of tvptori; and, thirdly, that the 0vp4\ri at 
this period stood on the level of the orchestra, 
in s space between the orchestral circle and 
the Iwortnnor. He admits, however, from the 
eridence of excavations, that there was some¬ 
thing m the oentre of the orchestra, probably a 
notable altar of stone, round which the chorus 
danced its dithyrambs. 


, REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Curros Shakspere Socieit.— {Saturday, October 5.) 
Mns Louisa Hast Davies in the chair.—The 
secretary read, tor Mr. 8. L. Gwynn, hit presi¬ 
dential address on “Shakspere’s Songs." With 
many people, more particularly among the 
members of that sex which has monopolized virtue 
to inch an extent that it now begins to arrogate 
to itself vice, there is a tendency to derite moral 
lawns from the plays of Shakspere. This is a 
wry bid spirit in which to approach literature. 
“Pleasure is the object of poetry," says Prof. 
Palgrate, a critic whom it is difficult to repr ach 
*tth anything but an excess of morality. Nothing 
mt sheer malignity could construe the scngs of 
Bbafapexe into any form of ethical instruction. 
Porinstance, “Foil fathom five thy father lies" 
h mere poetry. It conveys no thought, no argu¬ 
ment, it stimulates no moral sentiment; it merely 
J**k'U8 in ns a sense of beauty. Even divorced 
from their setting, the effect of the words is 
: it is not the mere beauty of the chiming 
Jusbles, though that seems something unaccount- 
'■"* “»d supernatural; but by some strange touch 
VjPou the imagination we tee and feel a fairy- 
wmted bottom of the ocean, swayiDg with the 
Jrtw to the wash of waves, full of dim, rich, and 
mtastical shapes. Only it is not everyone who 
m feel this. And to look in poetry of the first 
Pass for express moral instruction is to spoil the 
■parity for appreciation. No one can associate 
nth the best minds and not derive from contact 
Co- 0n ^jpl e a 8ure hut a certain refinement of 
r°n*8- The wont cruelty, the cruelty of stupid 
gttpje, is hardly possible to a man who has learned 
|e take pleasure rightly in literature; but nobody 
Ixpecti direct and definite moral benefit from 


passing an evening in good company, and nobody 
ought to expect it either from a play-book. 
Shakspere’a songs, to be considered from the true 
standpoint, mutt be looked at as poems in relation 
to their retting. They have to be to the surround¬ 
ing text what that text is to the speech of common 
life : enshrined in exquisite poetry, they have to be 
something more poetical and in a harmonious key. 
One has only to think of the two songs in the 
“ Tempest ” to see how they fulfil these conditions. 


y " T7- ~t i:. i ~i 


than this play ; the action and the setting haveall the 
roughnesses of life refined away; in the soene 
where these songs occur there is no terror, no 
langhter, no strong passion. Homan beings 
move on the fringe of fairyland; and with these 
songs the curtain teems to lift, the fringe is passed. 
In “ Much Ado ” the music takes a gayer strain. 
“Sigh no more, ladles, sigh no more,’’ is like the 
central soul of this merry, quickwitted comedy. 
In “As You Like It,” “Under the greenwood 
tree,” and “Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” 
happily reflect the brighter and more sombre 
tones of that charming and sentimental masque. 
Nearly all the songs occur in plays which have 
this character of the masque stamped on them. 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” in which a number of 
pretty and amusing scenes are loosely strong 
together, is rich in these songs, though in them 
Shakspere’s art is less mature, and tiaay detach 
themselves from the piece, and have less harmony 
with tbeir context. “When daisies pied and 
violets blue,” and its companion vignette, “ When 
icicles hang by the wall,” might be simply songs 
that Shakspere hod written mid chosen to work In 
there. They have not the txqnisite appropriate¬ 
ness of the song in “ Twelfth Night ” which the 
languid and love-sick Duke calls for and com¬ 
mends in language hardly less beantif ul than what 
he praises: 


" Mark it, Oesaiio, it is old and plain; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids, that weave their thread with 
bones, 

Do use to ohant it; It la sQly sooth 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.” 


Then the clown sings “ Oome away, come 
away, death.” Shakspere. indeed, is dramatic 
even in bis songs; the dirge that Paris sings 
over Jnllet’s imagined grave has something of 
insincerity in it; it is full of conceits : “ Sweet 
flower, with flowers I strew thy bridal bed.” 
Contrast with this the tranquil dignity, the oalm 
reality of regret, in the Dcautitul elegy over 
Imogen: “ Fear no more the heat of the sun.” 
Lyrics have no place in the historical dramas 
whioh deal with the prose reality of life. Falstaff 
would kill poetry. In “Antony and Cleopatra ” 
there is the spirit^ drinking catoh, “ Cup us till 
the world goes round,” which is as full- blooded as 
everything elte in that great play. “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” on the other hand, is in key so lyrical that 
a lyric conld hardly be introduced. The whole 
play is passionately lyrical; and Shakspere, with 
one great exoeption, uses song to repose the mind, 
not to excite it. Into “ Lear,” “ Macbeth,” 
and, speaking generally, in the great tragedies, 
sonftB do not enter. The action is too strong, too 
hurried for such backwaters to cccur in it. But 
in “ Hamlet ” song is used, as nowhere eke in 
Shakspere, to make a part of the action; and 
nowhere else is the strain of feeling so tense as 
when the straw-crowned Ophelia comes in singing 
her catches, “ How shonld 1 your true love know P ” 
There is nothing more superhuman iu Shakspere's 
art than the certainty of his touch in iheee 
matches that tremble between tragedy and non¬ 
sense. Herrick has tried the same thing, and with 
marvellous su'cess, in his “Mad Maid’s Song.” 
Yet Herrick does not play upon our nerves 
teverely, whereas the scene with Ophelia's 
wandering is the most unbearably pathetic in 
literature. Attention should be directed to the 


Benediction of the goddesses in the “ Tempest,” 
to the love-sonnets like those with which Orlando 


so be-rhymed his Rosalind, or Valentine’s to Siltia, 
which bear astrong resemblance to those of Surrey 
rather than to Sidney’s less artificial manner. 
“ On a day, alack the day,” in “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” is extraordinarily like In matter and in 
manner to Barafield’s “As it fell upon a day,” 


which was so long attributed also to Shakspere. It 
would be superfluous to praise the fairy songs 1 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but one might 
call attention to Shakspere’s skill In producing 
whatever is wanted. In “ As You Like u ” he oan 
write “ Under the greenwood tree,” a lyric of the 
most exquisite type; and he Is Inst as ready 
to produoe the hunting catch, “ what shall be 
have that killed the deer?” We must not forget 
that sweet knave Autolycus, who goes through the 
world singing as he cuts purses. From him, at 
least there are no moral lessons to be derived ; but 
he oan tell us something about the joy of living in 
the open air, “ When daffodils begin to peer,” 
and nothing better was ever written in its own 
way than his pedlar's patter, “ Lawn as white as 
driven snow,” and he gives a capital catch with 
Dorcas and Mep*a. The song. “ Orpheus with his 
lute made trees,” In “ Henry VIII. ” is beautiful, 
but probably Fletcher's. If not, the song in 
“ The Two Noble Kinsmen,” “ Boses, their sharp 
spines being gone,” is Shakspere's.—Mr. Arthur 
8. Way was elected president for this (the twenty- 
first) session, when the programme of work is: 
(1) “ Henry IV.,” “ Antonio «nd Melllda.” (2) 
“Henry IV.,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“ Antonio’s Revenge,” “Henry V.,” “Poems and 
Sonnets,” “ A Woman Killed with Kindness.”— 
The hon. sec. (9, Gordon-road, Clifton, Bristol) 
will gratefully acknowledge the reoeipt of any¬ 
thing for the society's library, which now consists 
of 595 volumes. 


FINE ART. 


SOME BOOKS 0-V EGYPTOLOGY. 

The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul. By Alfred Wiedemann. 
(Grevel.) This is a little book, but deeply 
interesting and well written. Prof. Wiede¬ 
mann is a master of his subject, and he has 
explained it with a dearness and avoidance 
of “padding” whioh ought to make mis¬ 
understanding impossible. Numerous woid- 
onts illustrate the text, and translations are 
given in footnotes of the passages quoted in it 
from ancient Egyptian literature. It was in 
the person of Osiris that the Egyptian doctrine 
of immortality centred, and the description of 
its connexion with the god given by Prof. 
Wiedemann in the preface is so excellent that 
we cannot refrain from quoting it in fall: 

“Even in pyramid timet Osiris had already 
attained pre-eminence ; he maintained this 
position throughout the whole duration of 
Egyptian national life, and even survived its 
fall From the fourth century b c. be, 
together with his companion deities, entered 
into the religions life of the Greeks, and 
homage was paid to him by imperial Rome. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire, even to the remotest provinces 
of the Danube and the Rhine, altars were 
raised to him, to his wife Isis, and to his son 
Harpocrates; and wherever his worship spread, 
it carried with it that doctrine of immortality 
which was associated with its name. This Oairian 
doctrine influenced the systems of Greek philo¬ 
sophers ; it made iteelf felt in the teachings of the 
Gnostics; we find traces of it in the writings of 
Christian apologists and the older Fathers of the 
Church, and through their agency it has affected 
the thoughts and opinions of our own time. The 
cause of this far-reaching influence lies both in 
the doctrine itself, which was at once the most 
profound and tha most attractive of all the 
teachings of the Egyptian religion, and alao in the 
comfort and consolation to be derived from the 
pathetically human story of its founder Osiris.” 

Prof. Wiedemann’s little book appeals not only 
to the Egyptologist, bnt also to the student 
of religion and history, as well as to that larger 
public whioh is interested in all that relates to 
the .thoughts and beliefs of civilised men when 
set forth in lucid language by a skilful and 
learned interpreter. Henceforward it will 
be impossible not to have a dear idea of 
what the old Egyptians meant when they 
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r ice of ha the double, of ba the soul, of 
the heart, of tahu the idealised body or 
human form, of khaib the shadow, aud of the 
“ Osiris ” of the dead man himself. 

Corretpondancet du Tempt dtt Roit - Pretree. 
By M. W. Spiegelberg. (Paris: Klinoksieck.) 
Dr. Spiegelberg is well known as a skilled 
Egyptologist and reader of hieratic texts, sued 
his newly published work is a noteworthy con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of ancient Egyptian. 
The National library at Paris possesses a 
number of hieratic documents which originally 
formed part of a collection, other portions of 
which arc now at Turin and the British 
Museum. The collection oonsists of letters 
which passed between Prince Pi-ankhi and 
several other correspondents, and belongs, as 
Dr. Spiegelberg shows, to the time of Her¬ 
itor, the leader of the dynasty of high-priests 
which ruled at Thebes in opposition to the 
legitimate XX 1st Dynasty at Tania. Pi- 
ankhi, in faot, was the son of Her-Hor him¬ 
self. The mutilated condition of a good many 
of the letters, and above all the small amount 
of study hitherto bestowed upon the hieratic 
writing of the period to which they belong, 
have made the decipherment of them extremely 
difficult. Dr. Spiegelberg, however, has suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming all obstacles, and has 
achieved a new palaeographical conquest. The 
contents of the letters are, unfortunately, of no 

r at interest: there are no historical references 
them, and we come across only one new 
geographical name, that of Yam&r. But they 
are important from the palaeographioal ana 
linguistic points of view, and give us an in¬ 
sight into the familiar epistolary style of the 
eleventh century before our era. The texts 
are all transcribed into hieroglyphs, and are 
provided with translations and notes. Photo¬ 
graphs of them are added at the end of the 
volume, and there is an exhaustive index of the 
words found in them. We must not forget to 
say that some of the papyri are palimpsests. 

Quettiont chronologiquet concemant la prem¬ 
iere Carte hittorique. By £mile Laroche. 
{Paris: Leroux.) Dr. Laroche has ventared 
into the thorny hedge of questions which beset 
the chronology of the Israelitish exodus out of 
Egypt, and, being insufficiently equipped for 
the task, has come out of it considerably 
scratched. He is neither an Egyptologist nor 
an Assyriologist, and his acquaintance with-the 
results of archaeological research in the East is 
exceedingly imperfect. His book, conse¬ 
quently, must be added to the many which 
darken counsel instead of illuminating it. 


MR. ABBEY'S PASTELS. 

Mr. Abbey stands very much by himself among 
modem artists. He has his own way of look¬ 
ing at things, his own way of presenting them, 
his own method of handling—and his own 
charm. Sometimes, as in his black and white 
heroines of poetry and novel, he seldom dis¬ 
appoints us. We are sure, at least, that he 
will give us freshness and beauty—healthy, 
unsophisticated, yet ever refined. His dream 
may not be our dream. The verses of Herrick, 
the scenes of Sbakspere, may suggest to us 
other images than those he places before us; 
but we are never inclined to quarrel with him 
because he does not realise our cherished ideals. 
We forget them, and even the poets who sug¬ 
gested them, in the delight of standing in the 
presence of beings at once so lively and so pure. 
At other times he surprises us, as in his 
picture of Fiammetta, or his decorative designs 
for the Boston Library, with efforts of a greater 
style and scope,betraying genuine, if not wholly 
developed, powers m unexpected directions. 
In the present exhibition there is nothing to 


surprise, except the material. Here we meet 
again the Abbey we know best, the gentle, 
graceful humorist and idyllic poet—a very 
Goldsmith of the pencil. 

But the material is important: it means in 
the first place colour, and in the second 
certainty of touch; it means also that in- 
stinotive sympathy with his instrument which 
is a sign of the bom artist. Yet, even with 
regard to these matters, no one who is in touch 
with Mr. Abbey’s other work will find much 
room for surprise. It is with a pleasant con¬ 
firmation of assuranoe, rather than with 
astonishment, that he will look upon the 
charming and often very subtle arrangements 
of lightand colour, thesure draughtsmanship and 
spontaneous execution, which make one and all 
of these studies true works of art. 

They are too simple and direct in their 
appeal to need, or even to bear, verbal descrip¬ 
tion. A few shej uirdesses—sweet and pure; a 
few queens of different climes and oenturies ; a 
few ladies in “ red,” or “yellow,” or “ violet," 
and a few others in daily oostume drinking tea 
or taking a stroll; a few scenes from Bheridan 
and Goldsmith’s plays, replete with character 
and humour—these form the bulk of the 
exhibition. Among the few drawings not 
included under any of these heads are a 
singularly fine study of a girl straggling with 
the wind (4), and the nobly pathetio and grandly 
deoorative scene from “ The Two Noble Kins¬ 
men ” (33). 

A word should also be said for Mr. Joseph 
Fennell’s Introduction. It is a panegyric by a 
friend; but the friend is also a strict and con¬ 
scientious critic, and the praise, if undiluted, is 
soaroely overstrained. 

Cosmo Monkhottse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SUPPOSED MONUMENT OF VORTIPORIUS. 

London: Oot.fS.lSSS. 

In the Academy of October 19 (p. 321) I 
observe a paragraph containing a brief notioe 
(summarised from the Reliquary and IUuetrated 
Archaeologitt) of the disoovery of an inscribed 
stone, which is asserted to be the sepulchral 
monument of the Demetian prinoe Vortiporius 
mentioned by Gildas. If this statement were 
oorreot, or even probable, there could be no 
doubt about the great intflkest of the dis¬ 
oovery. Unfortunately, the inscription as 
copied in the Academy shows that the name of 
the person oommemorated is not Vurtiporiut but 
VotepOrix, the form of which, if it had survived 
traditionally into modem Welsh, would have 
been * Qodebri. This reminds one of the cog¬ 
nomen of Coel Godebog (< * Votepilcoi), the 
original meaning of which may perhaps have 
been different from the existing sense, “ adul¬ 
terous.” 

It would not be admissible to suppose that 
Gildaa’s form Vortipori (vocative) is a mistake 
for Votepdrix ; for—not to mention other diffi¬ 
culties—the former name appears in Welsh 
genealogies as Guortepir, and the vocalism of 
this form implies an antecedent -poriot with a 
long o. I suppose no one will say that 
Guortepir is a learned figment, though it is 
true that in the twelfth oentury Giraldu* knew 
that Fir was in Latin Porius. 

As my knowledge of the matter is wholly 
derived from the Academy, I do not know 
whether the identification of the name on the 
stone with Vortiporius is due to Ihe writer in 
the Reliquary, or whether it was proposed in 
the article in the Archaeologia Cambrentit from 
whioh he obtained his information; but that it 
is a mistake seems to be beyond doubt. 

Henry Bradley. 


; A MILESTONE OF CARATJ8IUS AND A WELSH 
TOMBSTONE. 

Christ Cbureh, OsfotS: Oat SO, 18U. 

A recent number of the Academy (Octo¬ 
ber 9) noticed a milestone of Carausias. I 
believe that the text printed is inaccurate. I 
have carefully examined the stone at Carlisle, 
and do not doubt that the text which I sent 
long ago to the Academy (January 12) is 
correct. 

On the same page of the Academy a lately 
found Welsh inscription was mentioned, the 
tombstone of Vortipor Protector. It is tempt¬ 
ing to call up Gildas’ tyrant of the Demetae, 
Vortipor, but that does not explain Protector. 
The word is well enough known in con¬ 
nexion with the later Roman military system 
(Ephemerit 5. 121); but it hardly fits an inde¬ 
pendent or semi-dependent British ohieftain, 
and two men may have borne the name Vor¬ 
tipor. A Cornish tombstone mentions one 
Bonemimori fili tribvni. The two inscrip¬ 
tions may imply some survival of Roman 
military terms among the post-Roman Britons, 
of which survival, indeed, there are other 
indications. F. Haverfield. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The exhibitions to open next week include: 
The fifteenth exhibition of the New English 
Art Club—which, for the first time, is not oon- 
fined to the work of members—at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piooadilly; the original designs of 
Mr. G. Du Maurier for the illustration of 
Trilby, at the Fine Art Society's, New Bond- 
street ; and a series of water-colour drawings 
of the Tyrol and Southern Italy, by Mr. 
William W. Collins, at St. George's Gallery, 
Grafton-street. 

To-morrow will be the fourth oelebiation of 
“Museum Sunday,” as organised by the 
Sunday Society. Special sermons will be 
preached, at the morning or evening service, in 
many churches and chapels, both in London 
and throughout the provinoe; while galleries of 
pictures will be opened to members of the 
society in the afternoon. Among the private 
persons who thus throw open their collections 
are the Duke of Wellington and Lord Brassey; 
and we may also mention the studios of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, and Mr. W. 
Holman Hunt. The Duke of Westminster's 
collection at Grosvenor House will be visited 
on Sunday week. 

Messrs. Bradbury, Aqnew & Co. will 
publish immediately, in volume form, the 
olever series of drawings by Mr. E. T. Bead, 
entitled “ Prehistoric Poeps,” which have 
recently been appearing in Punch. 

The new session of the Royal Institute o( 
British Architects will be opened on Monday 
next in Conduit-street, Hanover-square, with 
an address by the president, Mr. Francis C. 
Penrose. At the same meeting, SirFredeno 
Leighton and Mr. Edward Falkener will be 
proposed as honorary fellows; and Prof. Victor 
Sohroter (of St. Petersburg) and Herren H. J. 
Stiibben and F. C. Heimann (both of Cologne) 
as honorary corresponding members. 

The first meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland will baj 
held at 20, Hanover-square, on Wednesday 
next, when papers will be read by Mr. Edward 
Peacock on “Garlands,” and by Mr. F. C. 
Hilton Prioe on “ Signs of Old Fleet-street. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes has been awarded s 
first-class medal at the International Art 
Exhibition, which has just dosed at Munioh. 

By the death of Mr. William Vokins, which 
occurred on Monday, somewhat suddenly, a 
dealer, to some extent, of the old school—»n<V 
at all events, himself an elderly man, for bf 
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ni jut about eighty—has passed away. 
With the younger generation Mr. Tokina was 
popolar sod ohatty. Not only was he a good 
ud trustworthy judge, but there belonged to 
him the interest of having moved familiarly 
mood g the masters of that English water¬ 
colour art to which he particularly addressed 
iimself. He knew and had anecdotes of 
Tomer. Prout, Cattermole, and William Hunt 
were his acquaintances—perhaps his friends. 
He had the confidence of Dewint, who passed 
from among us now almost fifty years ago, 
when his work enjoyed far leas considera¬ 
tion than is at present rightly given. Thus 
ms the genial dealer whose death we chronicle 
s link in some sort between the art and 
oonnoisseurahip of to-day and that of even two 
generations since. 

At a recent meeting of the Academia des 
Inscriptions, M. J. Halevy submitted an in¬ 
terpretation of four inscriptions, which have 
hitherto been imperfectly published and in¬ 
adequately explained. The two first are 
Phoenician. One of them relates to the vows 
made by a dynast at Lapithos, in Cyprus, to 
the god Melkart-Poaeidon, on behalf of his 
father, who is described as being 100 and 102 
years of age; the other, which is very frag¬ 
mentary, belongs to a Phoenician dynast 
established, at a period still uncertain, in the 
neighbourhood of Zinjirli. Of the other two 
inscriptions, one is found on a bas-relief repre¬ 
senting the king Barrekub surrounded by his 
oourtiers and his warriors. It reveals the name 
of s new Semitio god, Bilharr&n. The last, 
belonging to the same king, records the 
building of two temples, dedicated to the manes 
of the kings of Samal, "who will thus be 
provided,” says the text, “ with both a 
summer-house and a winter-house.” From 
this can be learnt the extent to which anoestor- 
worship had developed in Syria by the eighth 
century b,c. 


MUSIC. 

RE1SENAUER AND ROSENTHAL. 

Ths season of pianoforte recitals has begun 
not only early, but in a brilliant manner. Two 
fsmons pianists, both of whom studied for¬ 
merly with Liszt, have oommenoed a series of 
recital* at St. James’s Hall, and within a few 
days of each other. Herr Beiaenauer was first 
in the field (October 25). His reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 26), or, 
father, of tire last two movements—for of 
these only can we speak—was, with one ex¬ 
ception, excellent: a few added notes in the 
Funeral March were in bad taste. Schumann’s 
" Gameval ” was interpreted in characteristic 
style. We donbt whether it would have met 
with the approval of Mme. Schumann, but the 
reading, nevertheless, was interesting. Its 
strong points were brilliant execution, dear, 
intelligent phrasing, and striking contrasts; 
ds weak points, occasional over-refinement, 
harshness of tone, and exaggeration of tempo. 
Two of the most successful numbers were the 
Eusebius, played with rare ddicacy, and the 
Paganini, with power and wonderfully dear 
articulation. After two short pieces by Bacb 
and Scarlatti, Weber’s "Perpetuum Mobile” 
was performed with lightning-like rapidity; 
and the tiring part for the right band was 
Pjayed without the left [hand helps, suggested 
by Hensdt to give a few moments’ relief to 
the former. Some short pieces by Ohopin were 
timrmingly rendered. As an exponent of 
HeaPs music. Herr Beisenauer was highly 
successful. Ho played in admirable style two 
of his master’s most effective Schubert tran¬ 
scriptions: “Auf dem Wasser zu singen ” and 
"Erikonig,” while in the "Uugarisohe 
Pantasie" he proved himself a consummate 
toaster of the keyboard. 


Herr Bosenthal paid a visit to London last 
summer, and by his playing of Brahms’ 
“PaganM” Variations and Liszt’s “Don Juan” 
justified report which dedared him possessed 
of phenomenal teohnioal skill. In some show 
pieces at his redtal on Wednesday he again 
excited wonder and admiration. He addressed 
himself, however, to more serious work. The 
programme opened with Weber’s great Sonata 
in A flat (Op. 39) and Schumann’s “ Etudes 
Symphoniques,” and the performer made light of 
the enormous difficulties contained in the music. 
In the ‘ ‘ Paganini ” Variations mentioned above 
a display of virtuosity was the composer’s 
chief aim; in Weber and Schumann tech¬ 
nique was only a means. Herr Bosenthal 
disappointed us. He made prominent the 
lower, at the expense of the higher, dement. 
Under bis swift, strong fingers, nearly all the 
poetry and tenderness of Weber seemed to 
vanish, while the nobility of Schumann’s music 
suffered from violence and hurry. Herr Boeen- 
thal is a great pianist; but if these two per¬ 
formances be fair specimens of his powers as 
an aitist, he cannot be regarded as a great 
interpreter of the highest das* of musio. We 
are recording the impressions of one afternoon. 
Herr Bosenthal may have been excited—one 
can scarcely suppose him to have been nervous 
—and it is by no means impossible that after 
hearing him at his next recital we may modify, 
and possible reverse, our opinion. Bubinstein, 
one of the finest interpreters of the great 
masters, had his bad days, or rather moments; 
had he been judged by these he never would 
have won his great reputation. Herr Bosen¬ 
thal, indeed, afterwards appeared to great 
advantage in bis Ohopin selection. Four of 
the Prdudes—all, by tne way, in a major key 
—were played without exaggeration and with 
considerable feeling. The A flat Valse was 
enoored, and so was the Spinnlied of Mendels¬ 
sohn. For his second redtal Beethoven’s 
" Appassionato ” Sonata is announoed. 

J. S. Shed look. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR CHARLES HALL£. 

Another link connecting the present with a 
past, which owing to many changes now seems 
far distant, has been broken. Sir Charles 
HallS was the friend of Mendelssohn and 
Ohopin, and of many other musical celebrities 
who flourished half a oentury ago. When the 
Paris Bevolution of 1848 broke out, he crossed 
the Channel, and from that time made England 
his home. He played Beethoven’s Concerto in 
E flat at Covent Garden Theatre in May of that 
year, and was at once reoognised as a pianist 
of merit. In 1857 he started his Manchester 
Conoerts, which he conducted with signal success 
up to the time of his death; his last evening, 
indeed, was occupied in rehearsing the music 
for the first oonoert of the coming season. He 
was connected with the London Popular 
Concerts from their beginning in 1859; and 
the Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert recitals 
whioh he gave for many years in this city 
developed a taste for high-olass pianoforte 
musio whioh has borne good fruit, as may be 
seen by comparing past with present pro¬ 
grammes. Sir Charles Hal 16 was an intelligent 
pianist; his technique was exceedingly neat: 
a false note was rarely to be heard. His 
respect for the classical writers was great; so 
far as we are aware, he never took any liberties 
with their texts. In so doing he only dis¬ 
charged bis duty; but so many distinguished 
pianists—among them Liszt, Henselt, Btilow, 
and Bubinstein—have been unable to resist 
the temptation of improving, or attempting 
to improve, the old masters, that the pure 
readings of Sir Charles deserve special mention. 


Since Dr. Billow first visited this country, more 
than twenty years ago, the number of high-dam 
pianists who pay us visits baa been ever on the 
increase, so from that time Sir Charles was not 
so much en Evidence as in the days in whioh he 
and Arabella Goddard reigned almost supreme 
in the pianistio world—days, in fact, in which 
even Mme. Schumann and Bubinstein played 
to half-empty benches. 

As a oonductor Sir Charles displayed many 
good qualities; he was a cultivated musician, 
not a mere time-beater. In comparison, how¬ 
ever, with the most eminent conductors of the 
day, he held a subordinate position. He was 
at his best in interpreting Berlioz; enthusiasm 
for the French composer’s musio, intensified, 

S robably, by remembrances of the old Paris 
ays in whioh he and Berlioz hdd personal 
intercourse with each other, roused in him un¬ 
wonted animation; the vivacity of the French¬ 
man seemed for the time to have taken 
possession of a man by nature somewhat 
phlegmatic. 

Sir Charles Halle, in his untiring industry to 
the very last day of his life, offers an example 
well worthy of praise and of imitation; Labor 
ipse volupia* would have been a singularly 
appropriate motto for him. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SWORDSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terrias and Min Milliard i 
Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Cranford, 
Vincent Stemroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Par¬ 
don, J. S. Blythe, and Harry Nioholls; Meadames Vane 
Feathereton, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, ALL ABROAD. Means. 
Charles Stevens, H. de Langs, C. P. Little, John Coates, 
L. Rae, G. Carroll, C. Frers, R. Lister, and Horace Mills; 
Min Kate Cutler, Min M. Thome, Min P. Amt Us, and Min 
Ada Reeve. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at B.1S, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Meadames Marie Tempest, Lydia Thompson, Hope, Pound*, 
St. Cyr, Hamer, Foote, Cadiz, Lloyd, Cannon, Daria, Flop, 
Collette, Fairfax, Neild, and Lettie Lind: Messrs. Hayden 
Coffin, Eric Lewie, D’Orsey, Farkoa, Wright, Sontar, Por- 
teons, Ellison, Mordy, and W. Blakeley. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER I by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Mine* Eleanor Calhonn, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Giddens, Lionel Rlgnold, Charles Dalton, 
8. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, W. Rignold. 

DUKE OF YORK'8 THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.43. HER ADVOCATE. Mr. Chas. 
Cartwright, Messrs. Oswald Yorke, Holmes Gore, J. H. 
Barnes, C. W. Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Fred Volpe, Lyston 
Lyle, Willie Young, Alfred Phillips; Meadames Lena Ash- 
well, Henrietta Watson, Major, and Gertrude Kingston. 
At 8, THE WRONG ADDRESS. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks. Frank Wheeler, George Groesmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Wards, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberta, Ethel Sydney, and Bllaline Terriss. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertaon and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertaon, Mr. Ooghlan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Wsrde, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Came, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr.Willes, Mr. Cenninge, Mr. 
Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd: Miss 
Drummond, Mrs. Baker, Miss Faber, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 


PRINCE OP WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. 
Eric Thome, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, B. Cunningham, 
Roxborough, and W. H. Denny; Meadames Phyllis Brough¬ 
ton, Lettie Searle, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Eva 
EUerslie, Audrey Ford, Ellas Doe, and Kitty Loftua. 
Preceded, at 7.36, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE._ 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Messrs. Frederick Kerr, H. Bunding, 
A. Playfair, O. Farquhar, R. Harwood, Power. Bueketonei 
Misses M. A. Victor, R. Filippl, A. Measor, and Era Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.20, by BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERR/ER. 


NOW READY, 

A 

NEW NOVEL 

BY A 

NEW WRITER. 

THE 6/- 

QUEST 

OF A 

6/- HEART. 

By CALDWELL STEWART. 

new moil 

ADELINE 

SERGEANT. 

ON BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

NO AMBITION. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of '* The Luck of the House," Ac. 

EVELYN 

EVERETT-GREEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

JUDITH. By Evelyn Everett- 

GREEN, Author of " Mrs. Romaine’s Household," Ac. 

MAGGIE SWAN. 

Cloth extra, price 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 

LIFE’S BLINDFOLD GAME. 

By MAGGIE BWAN, Author of “ For the Sake o’ the 
Suler,’ 1 “ Through Love to Repentance,” Ac. 

** The best story published in Scotland for many a day."— Oban Express . 

BY .rtwer»<>m * *«“■ 

ADVERSE AUSTRALIAN 

oliphant b smeaton. W 1 N D S ■ NOVEL 6/* 

A NEW EDITION, completing 22,000, ia now ready, of 

A LOST IDEAL. By Annie S. Swan. Crown 

8Vo, 3s. Gd. 

" A fine story.”—Athenaeum. 

** The life of the novelist, of the journalist, of the critic, is described with admirable 
skill. ' A Lost Ideal ' is perhaps the best in the long succession of her works."— British Weekly. 

NEW EDITION, Thirty-first Thousand, with New Portrait. 

THE GATES of EDEN. By Annie S. Swan. 

Cloth extra, 6s. 

Oliphant, Andirson & Firmer, 24, Old Bailey, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 

WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOIS. 


TMR CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SESIES. 

THE GROWTH of the BRAIN: a Study of the Nervous 

SyBtem in Relation to Education. By H. H. DONALDSON, Professor of Neurology 
in the University of Chicago. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 0d. 

EVOLUTION in ART: as Illustrated by the Life-Histories 

of Designs. By Professor ALFRED C. HADDON. Illustrated with figures of about 
S60 objects. Crown 8vo, doth. Price 6s. 

TEE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square 8vo, Cloth, Out Edges, Price Is. per volume. New Volume. 

SONGS and BALLADS of SPORT and PASTIME. 

Collected, with an Introduction, by W. W. TOMLINSON. Also in Art Linen, with 
a Photogravure Frontispiece from a Drawing by T. Eyre Macklin. Price 2s. 

The VOLUMES of the CANTERBURY POETS (with few 
exceptions) can he obtained in Art Linen, with Photogravure Frontis¬ 
pieces, price 2s. per Volume. Complete list* post free on application to 
the Publishers. 

Small 12mo, Boxed, 2s. Uniform with “ Where Love Is, There God is Also." 

TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. By Count Tolstoy. With Two 

Drawings by H. R. Millar. 

TEE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, price Is. 8d. per volume. 

ISSUE OF VOLUMES FOR THE AUTUMN. 

VASARI’S LIVES of ITALIAN PAINTERS. Selected 

and Prefaced by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

LA0C00N, and other Prose Writings of Lessing. A New 

Translation, with an Introduction, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 

PELLEAS and MELISANDA and the SIGHTLESS. Two 

Plays by MAURICE MATERLINCK. Translated from the French by LAURENCE 
AL M A TADEMA. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER of Walton and Cotton. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES HILL DICK. 

LESSING’S NATHAN the WISE. Translated, with 

Introduction and Notes, by Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL. 

_ Foolsoap 8vo, doth. Price la 

VERY SHORT STORIES and VERSES for CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. With Illustrations. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 

BEADY NOVEMBER 4th. 

FIRST EDITION. 30,000 copies. 

IAN MACLAREN’S NEW WORK. 

THE 

DAYS OF 

AULD LANG SYNE. 

Grown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6e. 

BY TEE SAME AUTHOR. 

NINTH EDITION. Completing 60,000. 

BESIDE the BONNIE 

BRIER BUSH. 

Grown 8ro, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

The Spectator says " As an artist in Scotch character of the sort that is found 
at its best in country villages, he has no superior among his contemporaries 
ambitious and able as several of these are." 

The Saturday Review says:—“The sketch of ‘ Domsie,’ an old-fashioned ‘Dominie,’is 

one of the most delightful of its kind we know.But the book is full of good 

things.'’ 

The Westminster Gazette says :—'* Not merely a singularly beautiful, but a very 
powerful and impressive book. It has certainly impressed us as wc have not been 
impressed by any volume which has appeared during the present year." 

The Speaker says:—** His pictures are marvels of idealistic realism—their chaim 
is their truth." 


SECOND EDITION.—NOW BEADY. 

TWENTY YEARS IN 

KHAMA’S COUNTRY, 

AND 

PIONEERING AMONG THE BATAUANA OF 
LAKE NGAMI. 

By the Rev. J. D. HEPBURN. 

Edited by 0. H. LYALL. 

With Fhotogiaphlo Illustrations, and Portraits of Rev. J. D. Hbfbvrk and 

CHIEF KHAMA. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 69 . 

“ They constitute a notable record of pioneer missionary enterprise among the Balsuass 
of Lake Ngami; though the publication of the volume occurs at a time when that part of 
it which relates to Khama and his people is likely in some quarters to monopolise 
attention.”— Seotman. 

A.L O.E. 

A LADY OF ENGLAND; 

OR, 

LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLOTTE MARIA TUCKBE. 

By AGNES GIBERNE. 

With 2 Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

" Its most notable fcatnre Is the excellent nse which Mias Gibcme has made of Mu* 
Tucker’B correspondence, particularly of the letters written to her sister. They almost 
give the work the character of an autobiography, and their brightness, naturalness, ssd 
simplicity lend a special attractiveness to the record of a life of which it is impossible lc* 
to admire the earnestness and self-devotion.”— Qiasgow Herald. 

London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Patrrnoster Bow, 


London : WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., Patxunostxb Square. 
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CATALOGUES 

JUST ISSUED. 

CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
I.-.PHILOSOPHY. 11.—RELIGION. 

DULAU & CO., 87, Soho 8<jcar*, Loudon. 

FOREIGN B00KSAT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, BOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CATALOGUES post free on application, 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Pxbiodioals at the moBt 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

THE NEW BOOK LIST. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of 

CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE; edited on new and 
original lines to 8uit the REQUIREMENTS of B00KBUYER8 
LIBRARIANS, and BOOKSELLERS. 

A Sample Copy will be sent, post free, on application to the 
LIBRARY BUREAU, 10, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

For Collectors disposing of their duplicate 
copies to the best advantage, and for buy¬ 
ing, selling, or exchanging anything that 
is required, there is no better medium 
than “THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, and MART,” which affords an 
open market to everyone, wherever he may live. Get a copy at any 
newsvendor’s or 1 looks tall and judge for yourself. Specimen copy, 
8 stamps; 3 months’ subscription, one copy weekly, post free, 8s. 3d. 
Stamps may bo scnL—Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOOK Season. 


gOOKS 


WANTED to PURCHASE. 


ACADEMY—k Sorias, or any Volumes. 

JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY— Vols. 1 to 0, or Parts 1 to 18. 
ECONOMIC REVIEW— Any Part. 

LIBRARY CHRONICLE- 5 Vote. 

MONTHLY NOTES of LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 4 Vols. 
G. Buckle, 60, Stanhope 8t., Newcastle St., London, W.C. 

B, HART STREET. BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Keg&n Paul, Trench, Triibner k Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
acoount, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Addreaa as 
above. 


m r y 


JUST BEADY. 

RARE BOOKS and their PRICES. With Chapters 

on Picture*, Pottery, Porcelain, and Postage Stamps. By W. ROBERTS. [Reprinted, with 
large Additions, from the Nineteenth Century and Fortnightly Review.] 

700 Copies on antique paper, bound in art canvas, gilt top. [Five Shillings net. 

60 Copies on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum boards, gilt lettered and tied with silk ribbon. 

* [Twelve Shillings net. 

GEORGE REDWAY, Habt Strbbt, Bloomsbury. 


JUST HEADY. 


DALLASTYPE DOUBLE-TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


Vol. I. Pott folio, 450 copies, bound in art canvas, bevelled boards. 


[Six Shillings net. 


Volume I. 

THE TEMPEST. A Reduced Facsimile of the Play from 

the “First Folio” Edition of 1623, and the modem Text of CHARLES KNIGHT 
on opposite pages. With Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL, and Facsimiles of 
the Portrait by Droeshout and of the Original Music. With Glotsarial Index, 4e. 

GEORGE REDWAY, Hart Stribt, Bloomsbury. 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
beg to announce that they unit publish the follow¬ 
ing books next week :— 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. 

2 vols., 12s. 

THE KEY of the PACIFIC: the Nicaragua Canal. 

By APfiHTRAT.n r. OOLQUHOUN. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Large demy 
8vo, 21s. net. . 

THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES of SIR JOHN 

MAUNDEVILE, Kt. With 130 Illustrations. By Captain ARTHUR LAYARD. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

DIVERSE DITTIES. By Alex. McMillan. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. Paper, 

la. 6d.; cloth, 2s. Sixth Edition. 

AN IMPRESSIONIST DIARY. By Helmuth 

S0HWARTZE. Paper, Is.; cloth, 2s. Ocmb Libbaki. 

14, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


A TJTHORS 

AX Scientific,Liten 


-Scientific, Literary, and . 

Typewritten by Katne k Co, 
8trand, W.C. Private room 
Tramlation 


TYPE-WRITING. 

PUBLISHERS, 


&c.— 


TO INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL 

A MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, h Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

VJ WALES. 

{A Constituent College of the University of Wales.] 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for the CHAIR of LOGIC, PHILO¬ 
SOPHY, ami POLITICAL ECONOMY now vumut iu this College. 
The Council will elect on l)ecem»*cr 18th. Stijiend, £200, with share of 
fees guaranteed up to £00. Forty copies of the Application and 
Testimonials to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than 
Monday, November 25th. The Professor will bo exnected to enter ou 
his duties at the beginning of the New Year.—For further particulars 

^ John Edward Llotd, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 

Bangor, October 21st, 18U5. 

rpHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

The KE018TRAUSHIP of Hit UNIVERSITY will »hortly H-corao 
VACANT by the resignation of A. T. BENTLEY, M.A. 

APPLICATIONS, accompanied by reference,, ami, if thought proircr. 
by testimonials, should be sent on or before December 1st, to the 
VicE-CuANtELLOH, under cover to the Kkoistrar, The Victoria Univer¬ 
sity, Manchester, who will furnish all necessary information. 
Manchester, November, 1895. 


T) OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

41 IS HEREBY (JIVEN. that the Preaident and Coamnl JrtU 
proceed to ELECT, on TUESDAY, Novaaineit 36th, ONE WUhlAh 
ANNUITANT. Applicant, for the Annuity..which notJbc i ralaeM 
not more than £80, must be deserving Artist*, Painters in Gil .in 
Water-Colours, Sculptors. Ar chi toots, or Engravers, in need 
tlirough unavoidable failure of professional employment or qim 
causes. Forms of application can be obtained bv letter aihirrwea 
the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly. W. They must 
be filled in and returned ou or before Saturday, November ->ra. 

By order. „ „ . „ 

Fred. A. Eaton. Secretary- 


HPHE FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 

-L BITION of the ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY ,t tj» 
GALLERY of the ROYAL 80CIETY of PAINTERS ini WATLh 
COLOURS, 6 a, PALL MALL EAST, S.W., CLOSES THUnhUAt. 
November nth. The Catalogue contain, 37 pager ol luuMtatWB, 
Reproductions of Pictures in the Exhibition, price 6d.; postxroe, 

r PHE KEW COMMITTEE have been 

1 requested to RECOMMEND a GENTLEMIAK ■» FJK« 
ASSISTANT to the MAG NET I CAL and METEOROLOGIfJ^ 
OBSERVATORY, MAURITIUS. Salary 4.000 
"should possess a practical knowledge of the method*£ 
and measuring photographic reconlB of the variations 
logical and magnetieal elements, and of sunspots as 
Kew Observatory.” They must be prewired to leave bv MJl 


Esq.. 

15th instant. 


S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provideEduMUon 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for UniversitiesAnny.a*^ 
definite Clmrch principles. Fees: ^ 96 j >er “ l \ a 11 “ ( SSL 
men, £80); Day Bovs, 21 guineas. Claadcal and Modem woe* 
—Rev.T. F. Hohsow. M.A..Warden 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BT DEAN FARRAR. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: 

A Tale of the Days of Bt. Chrysostom. 

By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

2 vols., 8vo, 28a. [On November 15. 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH WOLF, ANIMAL PAINTER. By A. H. 

PALMER, Author of “ The Life of 8amuel Palmer.’* With 54 Plates and 13 Illustrations in the Text from some 
of Wolf’s finest Works and Studies of Animals. 8vo, 21s. 

LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. Edited by George 

G. CHISHOLM, MJL, B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. In l vol., imperial 8vo f 
pp. 1,800, £2 2s. in cloth; or £2 12s. 6d. in half-morocco. 

TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. 

By ARTHUR C. BIOKNELL. With 24 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text by J. B. Clarke from the Author’s 
Sketches. 8vo, 15s. 

THE ROMANCE of the WOODS. Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 

By FRED. J. WHISHAW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contents On a Russian Moor—In Ambush-Crawfish— A Finland Paradise—Ducks in Ladoga—Bear’s Point of 
View—Folk-lore of the Moujik—A Well-cursed Bear—Among the Wood Goblins—Unbaptized Spirits—A Witch. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. W. Welsford, M.A, formerly 

Fellow of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, and C. H. P. MAYO, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd.; or with Answers, 4s. Gd. 

JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen M. Boulton. Crown 

8vo, Gs. 

“ The book is of the highest literary merit, and some of the situations, of thrilling interest, are dramatically and 
thoughtfully represented.”— Scotsman. 

HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 

By BRANDKR MATTHEWS. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

" Its picture of Now York business life, drawn in hard, uncompromising lines, is clear and improssive, and as a 
psychological study of the decadence which may come upon two generations by an excessive worship of the almighty 
dollar, it has a power that intensifies its interest (already strong) as a work of imagination.”— Scotsman. 

THE SNOW GARDEN, and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 

ELIZABETH WORD8WORTH, Author of /'St. Christopher, and other Poems,” Ac. With 10 Illustrations by 
Trevor Haddon. Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 

NEW VOLUME8 OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) LITERARY STUDIES. Edited, with 

a Prefatory Memoir, by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 

Contents Vol. I. Preliminary Memoir—Hartley Coleridge—Shakespeare, the Man—William Cowper—The First 
Edinburgh Reviewers—Edward Gibbon—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Vol. II. Thomas Babington Macaulay—B^ranger—The Waverley Novels—Charles Dickens—John Milton—Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu—Clough’s Poems—Sterne and Thackeray—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art in English Poetry. 

Vol. III. Letters on the Coup d’Etat of 1851—Csesarism as it Existed in 1865-Oxford—Bishop Butler—The Ignorance 
of Man—O d the Emotion of Conviction—The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration - The Public Worship Regulation Bill- 
Henry Crabbe Robinson—Bad Lawyers or Good r 1 —The Credit Mobilier and Banking Companies in Franoe—Memoir of the 
Right Hon. James Wilson. 

BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Edited 

by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Crown 8vo, Ss. Gd. 

Contents .-The Character of Sir Robert Peel—Lord Brougliam—Mr. Gladstone—William Pitt—Bolingbroke as a 
Statesman—Sir George Cornewall Lewis—Adam Smith as a Person—Lord Altborp and the Reform Act of 1832. 

Addenda :—The Prince Consort—What Lord Lyndhurst really was—The Tribute at Hereford to Sir G. C. Lewis— 
Mr. Coljden—Lord Palmerston—The Earl of ClarendOh—Mr. Lowe as Chancellor of tho Exchequer—Monsieur Guizot— 
Professor Cairnes—Mr. Disraeli as a Member of the House of Commons. 

BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) ECONOMIC STUDIES. Edited by 

RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Crown 8vo, 3«. 8d. 

Contents Tho Postulates of English Political Economy: 1. Tho Transferability of Labour! 2. Tho Transferability 
of Capital—The Preliminaries of Political Economy—Adam Smith and our Modem Economy—Malthas—Ricardo—The 
Growth of Capital—Cost of Production—Appendix. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (•' Rai mb ”). 


SEELEY & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR VILLAGE.” 

COUNTRY STORIES. By 

MARY RUSSELL M1TFORD. Illustrated by George 
Morrow. Crown 6vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

These Utt knoun stories by the Author of “ Our 
Village ” are dietinguiehed by the tame pleasant 
humour, grateful style, and keen enjoyment of country 
life. The scenes of most of them are laid in the parts of 
Berkshire and Hampshire surrounding Miss Milford’s 
home. 

BY F. G. HAMBBTON. 

The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, 

R.A. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with an entirely new act of Illus¬ 
trations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

IMAGINATION in LAND 

SCAPE. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. With 
many Illnstrationa. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, 8s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “UFB AT THE ZOO.” 
SECOND EDITION. 

WILD ENGLAND of TO DAY, 

and the Wild Life in it. By C. J. CORNI8H. Illus¬ 
trated with Original Drawings by Lancelot Speed, and 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. Gd. 

••This volume is even more fascinating than its pre¬ 
decessor, * Life at the Zoo.* ”— World. 

*• Every chapter has the charm of wild life and fresh, un¬ 
sullied country.”— Scotsman. 

Ready shortly. 

THE SPECTATOR in LONDON: 

E6*avs by ADDISON and STEELE. Illustrated by 
Ralph Cleaver. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Os. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WRITERS. 

HORACE WALPOLE and his 

WORLD. Edited by L. B. SEELEY. With Portrait. 
New and Cheaiwr Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

•• This book describes the world he lived in, and by flashes 
of self-revelation helps us to understand the man himself.” 

Leeds Maxury. 

FANNY BURNEY and her 

FRIENDS. Edited by L. B. SEELEY. With Portrait. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
••Charming glimpses of literary life in London, and 
Court life at Windsor.”— Leeds Mercury. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 STORIES FROM HOMER.” 

STORIES from ENGLISH 

HISTORY. By Rev. A. J. CHURCH. Part II., 
FROM RICHARD II. to CHARLES I. With IUua- 
tnttions. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE.” 

TheMASTERof the MUSICIANS 

a Story of Handel and his Times. By EMMA 
MARSHALL. With Illustrations. Largo crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5«. 

'• The work is written with that accomplished and reflnod 
art which has made Mr. Marshall’s stories so well liked by 
both young and old readers.”— Scotsman. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE WHITE KING’S 

DAUGHTER: a Story of tho Princess Elizabeth. By 
EMMA MARSHALL. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

•' Certainly among tho most successful of Mrs. Marshall’s 
romances.”— Spectator. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

EDWARD’S WIFE; or, Hard 

Judgments. By EMMA MARSHALL. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


THE PORTFOLIO 

ARTISTIC MONOGRAPHS. Monthly, price 2s. Gd, net. 
Joh, -THE EARLY WORK of RAPHAEL. By Julia 
Cartwright. 

W >. —W. Q. ORCHARDSON. By Walter Armstrong. 
Mai. —CLAUDE LORRAIN. ByGnoitaK Guahame. 

April. —WHITEHALL. By W. J. Lorn*. 

May. —JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. By William 
Anderson. 

—ANTOINE WATTEAU. By Claude Phillips. 

J fly. -THE ISLE of WIGHT. By C. J. Cornish. 

Any. —RAPHAEL in ROME. By Julia Cartwright. 
8ept. —DUTCH ETCHERS of the SEVENTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY. By Lauhrnck Binxox. 

Oct . —WILLIAM BLAKE. By Richard Garrett. 


Lo.Mxra : SEELEY & 00., Limited, Ebskx Stub, 
St&ahd. 


FOX-HUNTING. Loud Wii,i,oughdy ox Bbox«. 
Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 

THE SHOT-GUN ill NORWAY. Sir Hulk* Poitisun, 
Bart. 

Illustrated by A. Thorbum and N. J. Gibb. 

A NIGHT’S NETTING. The Hon. Johit Scott-Montagv, 
M.P. 

Illustrated by H. G. Massey, A.R.P.E. 

AMONG tho SEA-BIRDS. R. B. Lodgk. 

Illustrated from Photographs. 

FOOTBALL. C. B. Frt. 


RACING IN 1895. Alpbrd E. Wax»on. 

Illustrated by G. D. Giles. 

OLD SPORTING PRINTS. HidlbyPexx. 

Illustrated. 

AFTER the WILD DEER. Sir John Edwards-Moss, Bart. 

Illustrated by Charles Whympcr. 

AN AUTUMN iHOLIDAY. Susan, Countess of Malkju- 

BURT. 

Illustrated by Trevor Haddon. 
i THE AMERICA CUP. H. Hoair. 

Illustrated by R. T. Pritchett, 
i NOTES by “ Rxpixa.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., London and New York, 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 

The DESIRE of the EYES. By 

the Author of “ The Woman Who Did,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Note.— FOURTH EDITION now ready- 
FIFTH EDITION at press. 


VERGUS HUME'S POWERFUL DETECTIVE STORY. 

The MASQUERADE MYS- 

TERY. By the Author of “ Tho Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” Crown 8vo, cloth, (5s. [A r ow ready. 

HUSH MONEY. The New 

Novel. By JEAN M1DDLEMASS, Author ol “The 
MVoter)' of Clement Dunraveu," Ac. Crown Svo, cloth. 
6s! [Jus! out. 

THREE EDITIONS SOLD. 

FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

The CRACKof DOOM. By Robert 

(•ROMIE, Author of “A Plunge into Space,” Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gel. 

Mr. Gladstone writes : “I am reading the book with 
Interest.” 

“ It has a capital plot, which is admirably developed. The 
author has not only struck a vein of fiction rich and rare, 
but he has demonstrated his ability to work it.’* 

Black and White . 

AKNIGHT of the AIR. By Henry 

COX WELL, Author of “My Life and Balloon Experi¬ 
ences,” Ac. Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, with Frontis¬ 
piece, 3s. Gd. [Just out. 


NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 

A MAN’S PRIVILEGE. By the 

Author of “ A Hidden Chain,’* “The Other Bond,” &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Immediately. 

DIGBY, LONG <fc CO., IS, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

OLD DUTCH and FLEMISH 
MASTERS: 

The Text by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, and the Notes on 
the Pictures by TIMOTHY COLE. Imp. 8vo, cloth 
elegant, £2 2s. A Limited Edition of 12 Copies will 
also be issued, each copy numbered and signed, price 
£12 net. 


THE TAVERN of the THREE 
VIRTUES. 

From the French of St. Juirs. Illustrated with 60 
Drawings by Daniel Vierge. Together with a Critical 
Essay on the “ Art of Vierge,” by EDMUND G08SK. 
Royal 4to, containing 4 Plates on Japan Silk, 
mounted, handsomely bound in heavy gold-stamped 
case, in box, £2 2s. 12 sets of the Illustrations have 

l>een pulled on Japan 8ilk, and mounted. These are 
for sale in a handsome Portfolio, £16 16s. net. 


FROISSART. 

By MARY DARMESTETER. Translated from the 
French by E. FRANCES POYNTER. With 15 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in the FRANCE of 
VOLTAIRE and ROUSSEAU. 

By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of “ The Iliad 
of the East.” &c. Portraits and facsimile Letters. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12a. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES 
of FLORENTINE HISTORY: 

The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. 
Vol. II. By Professor PA8QUALE VILLARI, Author 
of “The Life of Savonarola,” Ac. Translated by 
LINDA VILLARI. Illustrated. 16e. 


JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FATHER of the FOREST, 

and Other Poems. By WILLIAM WATSON. With 
new Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net. There will also be a limited large- 
paper edition.. 10s. «d. net. 

THE BRITISH BARBARIANS. 

By GRANT ALLEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, with titkypage 
and cover design by Aubrey Beardsley (Keynote Smes), 
uniform with T ‘ Tho Woman Who Did,” 3s. 6d. net. 

POEMS of NATURE. By Henry 

DAVID THOREAU. Selected and Edited by HENRY 
S. SALT and FRANK B. SANBORN. With titio-pige 
designed by Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

MIRACLE PLAYS: our Lord’s 

Coming and Childhood. By KATHARINE TYNAN 
HINKSON. With 6 IIlustrations, title-page, and oover 
design by Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo, 4b. 8d. net. 

THE THREE IMPOSTORS. By 

ARTHUR MACHEN. Crown Svo (Keynote Series), 
uniform with “The Groat God Pan,” 3s. 6d. net. 

“ With this new volume Mr. Machen boldly challenges 
comparison with Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Dynamiters.’ We enjoy 
his humour and marvel at his ingenuity.’*— Daily OhmkU, 

THE DEATH WAKE. By 

THOMAS T. 8TODDART. With an Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. Fcap. Svo, 6s. net. 

THE LAWS LUMBER ROOM. 

By FRANCIS WATT. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ It io saying very little to say that Mr. Watts’s book ia 
as interesting as a novel .”—Daily News (Leader). 

SONG FAVOURS. By C. W. 

DALMON. With title-page by J. P. Donne. Square 
16mo, 3s. 6d. not. 

“It is the undernotc of a countryman’s genuine love of 
his own country that makes Mr. Daltnon’s verses note¬ 
worthy .”—New Budget. 

VESPERTILIA, and Other 

Verses. By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
With title-page by R. Anning Bell. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 
net. 

” A very beautiful book of poems, which is quite remark¬ 
able for immaculate technique, and. for something equally 
important—true and ample inspiration.”— Woman. 


TVTOTES on SHIPPO. A Sequel to 

-i- v “Japanese Enamels.” By JAMES L. BOWES, Author of 
" Japanese Pottery." &<• With Plates, Original Text, Hignaturei, and 
n History of the liirata Family. Imperial Svo, 10s. sd. 

" It displays a unique knowledge of its subject, and so accurate and 
minute a learning in both the literature and the varieties of the art, 
hat it must always rank as a work of first authority on its subject." 

Scotsman. 

“An interesting additiou to the series of works on Japanese Art 
which bear Mr. Bowes 'h name, some of them being of a character that 
was never snrpaNsed for lieanty."— Architect. 

“The book, plentifully and well illustrated,is one without which 
no one can pretend to a thorough knowledge of the art, or can hope to 
escape deception in imrehusing specimens. —Asiatic QuarterlyBsuicw. 
“ In itself is n work of art.”— Languages. 

“Numerous illustrations admirably executed lend an additional 
charm to this valuable contribution to the history of Jupauesc enamel¬ 
ling art.”— Birminaham Bout. 

“Mr. Bowcs's volume appeals only to the initiated, but to them it 
has the highest interest ami significance."— Notts and (Jueriea. 

Kcgan Paul, Trench, TrUbner & Co., Limited, London. 
FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, 3s. 

PROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

J- By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley. Herbert 
Spencer, Strauss, Q'yndall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons, 69 , Pall Mall. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


THE RIVIERA, ANCIENT and 
MODERN. 

By CHARLES LENTHERIC. Translated by C. WEST, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Maps and Plans. Cloth, 7s. fid. 


LIFE in theTUILERIES UNDER 
the SECOND EMPIRE. 

Written by an INMATE of the PALACE. By ANNA 
L. BICKNELL. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 


AMONG the GNOMES: 

An Occult Talc of Adventure in the Untersborg. By 
FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D., Author of “ Magic, White 
and Black.” Illustrated. Cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 

THE WHAUPS of DURLEY. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD 8TREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call tlio 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS anil PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-FIALF pcrCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, 8HARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement ol Thrift the Bank receive, ,mall,tnnsou 
epoait and allow, Intorcet monthly on each completed £]. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO rtJROHASii A HOUSE 

FOK TWO QUINTAS VIR HONTU . 

birkbeck freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 
FOK rive Biin.Lii.as rt K Mourn. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular,, pout fri 
FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, M.uujor 


By WILLIAM C. FRASKK. Cloth, 6s. 


JOE FORD: a Novel. 

By SYDNEY NEWTON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


INMATES of MY HOUSE and 
GARDEN. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of " Wild Nature Won 
by Kindness,” Ac. 32 Illustrations by Theo. Carreras. 
Cloth, 3s. Od. 


VOLUME I. OF THE CENTURY LIBRARY, just ready. 

TOXIN. By Ouida. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Full-page 
Illustrations. Paper covers, Is. Gd.; cloth, 3s. 

•** A feature of the series is a specially designed cover, 
printed in colours. This design will be varied with each 
volume. 


London : 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C* 


A SUMMER NIGHT, and Other 

Poems. By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
New Edition. With a decorative title-page, fcap. &vo, 
3s. net. 

SAPPHO. Memoir. Text, Selected 

Renderings, ard a Literal Translation. By HENRY 
THORNTON WHARTON. With 3 Illustrations and a 
Cover Design. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ It is now more than ever valuable to the scholar and to 
the general reader.”— Globe. 

“ An exquisitely lieautiful edition.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ A book beyond praise.”— Saturday lieview. 

“ Emphatically a book without which no library is com¬ 
plete.”— Black and White. 

“ All that it is possible to do for English readers has been 
accomplished in this charming volume.”— Speaker. 

The GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth 

GRAHAME. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ It would he difficult to say too much in praise of a book 
so fascinating as ‘ The Golden Age.* Within the pages of 
this volume we have found a veritable mine of gold: and, 
since the treasure is one whose resources are inexhaustible, 
we gladly proclaim its existence. The book brims over with 
delightful humour. To be unreservedly recommended to 
everyone who loves children and appreciates literature.” 

Speak' r. 

“It there be man or woman living who cannot read this 
book with delight, to him or her we offer our pity and com¬ 
passion.”— National Observer. 

“ A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught 
of tho sort ever written. It is a book that may’ l»e road 
many times, with increasing pleasure at each perusal.” 

Black awl TUM*. 

“ Delicious little sketches of a group of children.” 

Saturday Bevinr. 

MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. 

SWETTENHAM. With Title-page and Cover designed 
by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Mr. Swettcnham’s stylo is simple, and direct and 
vigorous. Particularly good is his eye for colour, and he 
has a lino sense of the brilliant melancholy of the East. To 
few falls the good fortune of introducing us to a new people, 
and seldom have we the advantage of so admirable a 
guide.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ This is one of those hooks which exercise such a peculiar 
fascination upon the mind of the stav-at-home traveller. 
Stay-at-home though he may Iks, ho has uo difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing tho work of a genuine authority from the hasty 
and inexact impressions of the idle globe-trotter. ‘Malay 
Sketches’ will be speedily recognised by him as belonging 
to tho more reliable kind of his favourite literature.” 

Spe^ator. 

THE B0DLEY HEAD, Vioo Stmbt, London, W. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


By Prof. HENRY JONES. Glasgow. 

A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the 

PHILOSOPHY nf LOrZE. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By HENRY JONES, M.A., ProfMsor 
of Moral Philosophy in the Umvoraity of Glasgow. 
Crown 8to, 6 s. net. 

“ This is a genuine contribution to philosophy. It amounts 
to a destructive criticism of the half-hearted attitude adopted 
by Lotze towards the problem of thought and reality.” 

Mr. Bkesakd Bosaitquet in the Pall Mall GazeUe. 

** As a living contribution to the philosophical problem 
as that is shaping itself at present in English-speaking 
countries, the volume possesses a distinct importance of its 
own.”— Mind. 

•* Nothing can be clearer than his exposition of the position 
Lotxe occupies in the world of thinkers. Students will find 
it of the greatest service.”— Scottish Review. 

" All who take an interest in philosophical inquiry will 
assuredly feel that in this volume Lotze has been subjected 
to an exceedingly able and incisive criticism by one 
thoroughly qualified for the task. Professor Jones will in¬ 
crease both his philosophical and literary reputation by the 
publication of this book.”— Scotsman. 

“This treatise whets the appetite for another on tho 
ethical aspects of Lotze's work, and for such another one 
may reasonably look to Professor Jones, who demonstrates 
his masterv of the material for it. The present volume is 
certain to become a text-book in tho honours schools of our 
universities .”—Glasgow Herald. 

BROWNING as a PHILO- 

SOPHICAL M<d RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By 
HENRY JONES, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 
8 . 0 , 6 s. net. [/» a few daft. 


By the MASTER of BALLTOL. 

THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

of IMMANUEL KANT. By EDWARD CAIRD, 
M.A. LL.D., Muter of Balliol College, Oxford, 
lete Professor of Morel Philosopy in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 Tola., demy 8to, 32s. 

The EVOLUTION of RELIGION. 

Being the Gilford Lecture* delivered before the 
Univeraity of St Andrews, 1890*92. By EDWARD 
CAIRD, M.A., LL.p. 2 volt., poet 8 to, 14s. net. 

[Stand Edition. 

THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

end RELIGION of COMTE. By EDWARD 
CAIRD, M.A., LL.D. Poet 8 vo, 5s. net. 

[Second Edition. 

By Prof. MACKENZIE, Cardiff. 

An INTRODUCTION to SOCIAL 

PHILOSOPHY. By JOHN S. MACKENZIE, 
1LA., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Professor of Logie end Philosophy in the Univer¬ 
sity College of South Weles. Crown 8to, 7s. 6 d. 

_ [Second Edition. 


By Prof. JOHN WATSON, Canada. 

HEDONISTIC THEORIES, from 

Aristippus to Spencer. By JOHN WATSON, 
M.A., L LD., Professor of Morel Philosophy in 
Queen’s Universit*. Kingston, Oenede, Author of 
*■ Kant end his Eogibh Critics.” Crown 8to, 
6 e.net. [Thitday. 

COMTE, MILL, and SPENCER. 

An Outline of Philosophy. By JOHN WATSON, 
LL.D. Crown 8to, 6s. net. [Just out. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of KANT. 

As contained in Extracts from his own Writings. 
Selected end Translated tiy JOHN WATSON, 
T.T.. T). Crown 8to, 7s. 6 s. [ThirdEdition. 


By Principal CAIRD. D.D., Glasgow. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the 

PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By the Very 
Her. JOHN CAIRD. D.D., LL.D., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
Sixth Than sand. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. [Sew Edition. 


Glasgow : JAMES MACLEH08E & SONS, 

PMUhers lo the University. 

Lojtdok axb New Yokx : MACMILLAN It CO. 


MACMILL AN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

_____ 8vo, 8s. «d. net. 

THE REL I EF Of GH1T&AL. By Gapt. G. J. Younghusband, Queen’s Own 

Corps of Guides, and Capt. FRANK E. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps Onto Political Oflicer 
m Chitrai). with Map and Illustrations. First Edition exhausted, Second now ready. 

THE TIMES.—" British fortitude and native devotion have never been more splendidly displayed; and seldom have 
these fine dualities and heroic deeds found worthier record, vivid and inspiring and yet modest and temperate withal, 
than in the pagee of the brothers Younghusband.” _ 

Royal Bvo, He. net. 

A HISTORY of the SEVENTEENTH LANCERS (Duke of Cambridge's Own). 

By Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Illustrated. ____ 

Parts I. and II., royal 8vo, Is. net each. 

A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from 

the Seomd German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With 30 Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Ulostrations in the Text. In 30 Monthly Parte, le. net; and in 3 Voinmes, 12e. net each 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumet. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. Second Series. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.O.L., LLD., Lord 

_ Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, 6s. _ 

LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. —Thh Pboplb’s Edition.— Vole. I. and II. 

Demy 16mo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. Gd. not, Persian, each volume. 

JUVE NILIA. _ j THE LA D Y of 8HAL0TT, and other Poe ms. 

6vo, 12s. net. 

THE HISTORY of ST. JAMES’S SQUARE and the FOUNDATION of the 

WE8T-END of LONDON, with a Glimpse of Whitehall in the Reign of Charles tho Second. By ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Illustrations and Portraits. 

STANDARD.— 1 * A monograph which is learned without being dull, and, though crammed with facts, is never tedious.” 


Globe Hvo, 12s. 

OASA BRA00I0. A New Story by F. Marion Crawford. In Two Voinmes. 


Extra crown 8vo, Os. 

ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy Tale of 

the Days of Chivalry. By the COUNTESS of JERSEY, Author of “Maurice: or, the Red Jar.” With Illus¬ 
trations by ALICE R. WOODWARD. 

GLOBE. —“‘Eric’ is quite new and original, and worthy to be some day a thumbed and torn and doarly-loved 
possession.” _ 


Grown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

ST. J AMES'S! BUDGET.—" The many admirers of Mrs. Molesworth’s books will welcome 4 The Carv ed Li o ns.* ” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Miss Chris 

HOWARD. With an Introddction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 3*.6d. _ 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS.- Pocket Edition. 

Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. each volume.—Vol. VII. 

HEREWARD the WAKE. 

BOOKMAN.—" An ideal edition. It hue all the qnalitiea which a popular iaeue should, but rarely does, possess. It 
i s small and light; t he type is clear, the binding tasteful, and, l et ns mention It gratefully, the pages are cut,” _ 

THREK-AND-SIXPKNNY SERIES.—New Volumee —Crown 8 vo. 

THE CHILDREN of the KING: a Tale of Southern Italy. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. 

KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 

IN the LION’S MOUTH: the Story of Two English Children in France 

_1789—17 93. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of A Lost Battle," Ac. ___ 

Medium 8vo, 11s. net. 

THE STRUCTURE and DEVELOPMENT of the MOSSES and FERNS 

(ARCHEGONIATA5). By DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leland 
Stanford Junior Univeraity.____ / _ 

Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ^ 

A HANDBOOK of BRITISH LBPIDOPTERA By Edward Meyrick, B.A., 

_ F.Z.8., F.E.8., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. __ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. 

RICHARD MORRIS, M.A., LL.D. Revieed by L. KELLNER, Ph.D., with the Assistance of HENRY 
BRADLEY, M.A. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. By Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political 

_ Economy in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Third Edition. _ 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, 

MARY C. CHURCH. With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH.__ 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE TRUTH and the WITNESS. By M. B. Williamson, M.A, Curate in 

Charge of R-ock bcarc, Exeter. _____ 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. „ „ 

SOME THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being Seven Addresses 

_ given during his Visitation in June, 1805. By W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.P.. D.C.L., Bishop of Ripo n._ 

Crown Hvo, 5s. net. 

A SHORT STUDY of ETHIOS. By Charles F. D’Arcy, B.D. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX: a Biography. By 

P. HUME BROWN. With Plate Frontispiece* and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo t cloth, 
price 24s. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, 14s. 

THE KEELEYS; On the Stage and 

at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. {Next week. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, 16s. 

MY RESIDENCE at the COURT of 

the AMIR. By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late 
Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. [Next week. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 21s. 

A MEMOIR of FRANCES TROLLOPE 

Author of “ The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
"The Widow Baraaby,” Ac., and Mother sf Thomas 
Adolphus and Anthony Trollope. By her Daughter-in- 
law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two 
Portraits. [Next week. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ON the TRACK of the MAIL COACH. 

By F. E. BAINES, C.B., Author of “Forty Years at 
Ihe Post Office,” sometime Surveyor-General of Tele¬ 
graphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector-General of 
Mails. [Next week. 


In One Volume, large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 

GAN. To which are added Letters to and from her 
Husband, the late Augustus Dk Moegajc. Edited by 
her Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. 

_ [Vow ready. 

In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 

NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By 
the Hon. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister 
Resident of the United States of America to Greece. 

_ [Agio i-eady. 


In One Volume, small crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 

LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD 

to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, D.G.L. [Now ready. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

STONYHURST MEMORIES. By 

PERCY FITZGERALD. M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Tho 
Romance of the Stage,” Ac. [AW ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


JUST READY. 

THE APOTHEOSIS of 

MR. TYRAWLEY. 

By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. In One Volumo, 
crown 8vo, 8e. _ 


NOW READY. 

THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance 

of tho Asiatio Invasion of Australia. By KENNETH 
MACKAY, Author of “Out Back,” Ac. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


NOW READY. 

THE DESIRE of the MOTH. By 

OAPEL VANE. In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? By Rhoda 

BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy,” Ac. In One 
Volume, crown & vo, 6s. 


Bichard Bbntlky & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Bet Kaj mtj the Omen. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: his 

Life and Works. By HENRY EDWARD WATTS. 
Uniform with " Don Quixote." A New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and Index. 
Square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. fld. 

DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, 

M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 7s. 0d. 

MILK: its Nature and Com- 

position. By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM of the AGED 

POOR. By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price fis. 

PLEA for a SIMPLER LIFE. 

By GEORGE 8. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. [ Second Edition. 

JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 

College Life. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Dean of 
Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by Stutlky Berks lit. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 

NOTES on the DISTRICT of 

MENTEITH. For Tourists and Others. By R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Fcap. 8vo, paper 
covers, price Is.; cloth, 2s. [Second Edition. 

O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 

PORTUGAL. Edited by JOHN LOMAS, and Revised 
by him during a visit to tho Peninsula this year. 
Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 16s. 

BRIGHTON as I HAVE KNOWN 

IT. By GEORGE AUGU8TU8 SALA. Fcap. 8vo, 
paper covers, prioe Is. 

AN ISLE in the WATER. By 

KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, doth, price 
3s. 6d. 

DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERI 

MENT. The Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By 
T. INGLIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By 

BLANCHE LOETUS TOTTENHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 

THE VEIL of LIBERTY: a 

Tale of tho Girondins. By PERONNE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 

MORTON VERLOST. By 

MARGUERITE BRYANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A MODERN CRUSADER. By 

SOPHIE F. F. VEITCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 


8TANDARD EDITION 

OF THK 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing 
Photogravure Frontispieces printed on Japanese paper, 
bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. per volume; 
or in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. per 
volume. [ Vol. I. now ready. 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
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An Historical Survey of Pre-Chrietian Educa¬ 
tion. By S. S. Laurie. (Longmans.) 
Hittory of Religion. By Allan Menzies, D.D. 
(John Murray.) 

Platonism. By Thomas B. Strong. (8.P.C.K.) 
Neoplatonism. By 0. Bigg, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) 
Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. Trans¬ 
lated by Helen B. Jastrow. (Longmans.) 
Life of Ernest Renan. By Francis Espin- 
aase. (Walter Soott.) 

To judge from Prof. Laurie’s book, we 
know very little about pre-Ohristian edu¬ 
cation ; and what we do know goes to prove 
that it differed in no essential point from 
post-Christian education as practised up to 
a very recent period. Children are sent to 
school probably as much to keep them out 
of harm’s way as to prepare them for after 
life. When there they are taught the 
elementary branches of knowledge necessary 
as a preparation for the particular trades 
and professions. Those whose parents are 
rich enough to keep them at school for 
several years receive a certain literary train¬ 
ing which is really valued as a class-distinc¬ 
tion, but whioh, having once got itself estab¬ 
lished, comes to be credited with a mysterious 
efficacy in preparing its possessor for the 
battle of life. Mr.Leslie Stephen tells us that 
when he and his brother were boys at Eton 
their tutor Balaton once said to the future 
judge: 

"Stephen major, if you do not take more 
pains, how can yon ever expect to write good 
longs and shorts P If you do not write good 
longs and shorts, how can you ever be a man 
of taste P If yon are not a man of taste, how 
can yon ever hope to be of use in the world P ” 

The Chinese system of choosing government 
officials by competitive examination, of 
which Prof. Laurie gives a very amusing 
account, might be defended by a similar 
tram of reasoning. Bribery, it seems, is 
freely and successfully employed by aspirants 
to the mandarinate with more money than 
brains; but it might be urged in extenuation 
of this abuse that, after all, wealth is as 
good a qualification for the exercise of 
public functions as the capacity for turning 
out verses and essays on a strictly regulated 
and unchanging pattern. 

Owing to the stationary character of 
Chinese civilisation we can tell what its 
educational system was two thousand years 
ago; but with regard to the extinct Oriental 
utilisations our information is in this respect 
exceedingly deficient. We may safely con¬ 
clude that wherever writing existed children 


were taught their letters, that they were 
severely beaten during the process, and that 
the persons who undertook the operation 
formed a rather dospised class; but that is 
nearly all we know. Prof. Laurie fills up 
the void by quoting numerous facts about 
the higher culture of the various races con¬ 
cerned, neither new nor particularly relevant 
to the subject of his investigation. With 
regard to the Jews, besides known facts, he 
also quotes exploded fictions, stating, for 
instance, that Saul was chosen king 1095 
b.o., and that David succeeded him in 1055 
b.o. (p. 72); that the Levi tea (in early 
times) “ were ministers to the Aaronio 
priests, but could not themselves perform 
the highest functions ” (p. 77); that “ there 
can be no reasonable doubt that many of 
the Psalms were composed” before the 
Captivity (g. 84); and that a reference in 
Joshua xviu. 9 proves “ the early existence 
of scribes ” (p. 85). 

When we come to Greece and Borne the 
sources flow more freely, and Prof. Laurie 
has more to tell us about education properly 
so-called—that is, the systematic training of 
the young. But here, also, his habit of un¬ 
critical compilation leads to the inclusion of 
much that is worthless or misleading. The 
romance known as Plutarch’s Lite ' of 
Lycurgus is used with childlike faith as 
an authority for early Spartan education; 
and the flogging of boys at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia, a manifest survival of 
human sacrifice, is gravely described as 
a “whipping examination” (p. 45). The 
statement that, “highly as both Aristotle 
and Plato esteemed geometry as a school 
subject, it was. not introduced into the 
schools till the end of the fifth century b.c.” 
(p. 275), suggests two questions: how does 
the Professor know that it was introduced 
even then ? and when does he suppose that 
Plato and Aristotle lived ? “ The later dayB 
of the Macedonian rule ” are dated 340 b.o. 
(p. 287). Little or no use has been made 
of the valuable indications supplied by the 
criticism of Athenian schooling in Plato’s 
Laws ; and the section on the education of 
the women (p. 292) contains no reference 
to his interesting statement—the most inter¬ 
esting in that connexion to be found in 
ancient literature—that educated women 
preferred tragedy to all other kinds of 
poetry (658, D). When in the chapters on 
Borne Prof. Laurie excerpts and comments 
on Quintilian, he speaks with competence 
and authority; but why need he go out of 
his way to risk such an astounding assertion 
as that the Satires of Juvenal were written 
in the concluding decades of the first century 
(p. 416)? and why repeat the fable that the 
Alexandrian Library was destroyed by the 
Arabs (p. 418)? Finally, if Prof. Laurie 
would study Gaston Boissier’s Fin du Pagan¬ 
isms , I think he would be disabused of the 
notion that “ the central thought of Chris¬ 
tianity superseded all previous conceptions of 
the education of man, and that “ many cen¬ 
turies had to elapse before Bomano-Hellenic 
culture was found to be compatible with 
the Christian aim” (p. 435). Had this 
been true, Julian need not have issued his 
famous decree. 

Prof. Allan Menzies’ History of Religion 
is, of its kind, as good a book as could be 


desired. The exposition is at once dear 
and concise; the statements, so far as I am 
able to judge, are perfectly accurate; the 
views represent the latest and best estab¬ 
lished results of critical scholarship; the 
treatment of the various religions is in 
general sympathetic; and a oertain severity 
of tone wnicn marks the chapter on TiUm 
may be justified by our recent experience of 
what Mohammedanism really means. Par¬ 
ticular attention should be drawn to the 
chapter on Greece, as the views which it 
embodies are still unfamiliar to English 
students. 

Mr. Strong’s account of Platonism will, I 
fear, leave on readers unacquainted with 
the Dialogues an impression that ths most 
entertaining of all philosophers was on the 
whole a rather dull writer, chiefly occupied 
in upholding traditional morality against 
the utilitarians and evolutionists of his 
time. All the old misrepresentations of 
the Sophists are repeated, and even 
exaggerated, with as much confidence as 
if Grote and his successors had never 
written a line. Statements also occur about 
the early Greek philosophers which are 
inexcusably inaccurate. The Pythagorean 
opposition between Tripat and antipov, the 
Limit and the Unlimited, is mentioned as 
an opposition between the Finite and the 
Indefinite, whereas the Finite first arises 
from their combination. The Nous of 
Anaxagoras is described as marking the 
transition from the imaginative and poetic 
to the rational and scientific treatment of 
nature—an almost exact reversal of the 
truth (p. 121). On the next page we are 
told that Anaxagoras died in prison, which 
is not historical. The works of the old 
physicists are said to have been “ for the 
most part didactic poems” (p. 116), whereas 
only three of them wrote in verse. Mr. 
Strong is precluded by his limits from 
entering into disputed points of Platonic 
scholarship; but nothing obliged him to 
include the Euthydemus among those Dia¬ 
logues, the early date of which is “ estab¬ 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt,” 
and “ not seriously questioned.” The 
grounds for so placing it are, with more 
discretion, characterised by Jowett as “ pre¬ 
carious.” For my own part, I continue to 
consider it a rather late Dialogue. More 
irritating even than such lapses is Mr. 
Strong’s continual use of the schoolgirl 
construction “different to.” Would this 
author say that he “differed to” a view 
with which he did not agree ? 

Dr. Bigg is a more brilliant writer, as 
well as a much profounder scholar than Mr. 
Btrong; but his work is marked by a more 

for his^prof easel friendless to “ evolution” 
is rendered nugatory by the claim he seta 
up to it as a purely Christian idea (p. 114). 
Even Mr. Strong could teach him that it 
belongs to early Greek philosophy. But 
Dr. Bigg likes to divert words from their 
customary acceptation. He calls it “per¬ 
secuting philosophy” for Julian to dnve 
the Christians out of the public schools 
(p. 313). Did the Church of England per¬ 
secute culture when she exduded dissenters 
from the universities? The Gnostics are 
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described as “ the first practitioners of the 
‘ higher criticism,’ the first, that is, who 
applied subjective canons to find 'inter¬ 
polations ’ in documents that did not happen 
to suit their theory” (p. 151). Dr. Bigg 
ought to have heard of one Aristarchus, a 
higher critic of Homer, who lived centuries 
before the Gnostics. He ought also to know 
that the methods of what alone is now called 
the higher criticism are no more “ sub¬ 
jective ” than the methods of geology. But, 
doubtless, if the higher criticism is ever 
accepted at Christ Church, it will be claimed 
as a creation of Christianity. In the course 
of an exposition of the Plotinian theology, 
we hear about a First and Second Person of 
the Trinity (p. 280)—as if the Neoplatonic 
One could be conceived under the form 
of personality. On the other hand, the 
doctrine of freewill in the modern sense is, 
on the most arbitrary grounds, denied to 
every school of Greek philosophy without 
exception, while it is claimed for the Old 
and New Testament in defiance of their 
manifest predestinarianism (p. 156). 

The lamented Prof. James Darmesteter 
was not only the greatest Zend scholar of 
our time, but also a critic of wide culture, 
and a brilliant writer in both French and 
English. His famous essay on the Prophets 
of Israel, included in the present volume, 
although avowedly based on Henan’s History 
of Israel, really much surpasses Henan by its 
sympathetic and effective treatment of the 
subject: indeed, for its size, it is perhaps the 
best account of the Prophets that has ever 
appeared. Unfortunately the present trans¬ 
lation, more literal than accurate, does 
injustice to the beauty of the original. 
Miss Jastrow does not seem to know, what 
Darmesteter knew perfectly, that the his¬ 
torical present and future cannot be em¬ 
ployed with the same freedom in English as 
in French narrative style. Mistakes in the 
meaning of words are not unfrequent. 
“ Fou ’’ does not mean a fool, but a mad¬ 
man ” (p. 24). “ Grincent de la lyre ” 

should not be rendered by such a sense¬ 
less phrase as “ pick the lyre ” (p. 45), 
but by the much more obvious words 
“ twang the lyre.” “ Un reseau treese 
par la hierarchie des races et devid6 
par la science et la guerre,” so far from 
being "a network interwoven with the 
hierarchy of races, and entangled by science 
and by war” (p. 178), is “woven by the 
hierarchy of races, and disentangled by 
science,” &c. When Darmesteter talks, not 
very accurately, about “ la premiere Renais¬ 
sance, cello de la fin de la scolastique,” 
the translation goes one better by turning 
it into a “ first Renaissance, marked by the 
end of the scholastic period ” (p. 263). 
Voltaire’s sarcasms were not the “faint” 
but the resounding ( retentissant ) echo of 
earlier Jewish criticisms (p. 267) ; and, in 
the same passage, “ Celsua ” should be read 
for “Celsius.” “The Jews of Comte” 
could not have received oitizens’ rights in 
1776, seeing that there is no such place in 
France. Darmesteter says “ Oomtat.” 

Mr. Espinaaae’s Life of Renan is inside 
and outside a most admirable book, doing 
honour alike to the author who has put so 
much matter so clearly in so small a compass, 


and to the publisher who has issued it in 
such excellent print, paper, and binding at 
so low a price. In the bibliography, com¬ 
piled by Mr. Anderson, I miss references to 
Emanuel Deutsch’s review of Let Apdtres, 
and to M. Jules Lemaltre’s wonderful 
account of Henan as a lecturer. 

Alfred W. Bike. 


Napoleon's Last Voyages. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This is a profoundly interesting book, 
though it lays but slight daims to be con¬ 
sidered as literature; nor as a permanent 
solution of many notable historic problems 
is it of great value. But to those who care 
about studying the personality of a great 
man, who seize gladly on a chance of m a king 
an acquaintance ripen into intimacy, it is 
the best of all the Napoleonic books recently 
published. The first part deals with Napo¬ 
leon’s “deportation to Elba,” the second with 
the voyage to St. Helena; the authors are 
Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, then captain 
of the Undaunted, and Glover, secretary to 
Admiral Oockburn on the Northumberland. 
There is a vast difference between the man¬ 
ners and methods of these two persons. 
Perhaps the Emperor himself, respecting 
more the sailor than the quill driver, is in 
part responsible; for Ussher’s narrative is 
manly but sympathetic, the secretary’s 
querulous and “bumptious.” The latter 
scarcely allows him a courteous quality, 
and rejoices that he is often sea-siok. Sir 
Thomas says: “ He received us with great 
condescension and politeness; his manner 
was dignified, but he appeared to feel his 
fallen state,” and incidentally remarks that 
during bad weather Napoleon was not in 
the least affected by the motion of the ship. 

Ussher acknowledges, at the dose of his 
diary, that he had tried to exeoute his 
mission faithfully and zealously, but “ with 
that deference and respect for the feelings 
of Napoleon which have appeared to me 
.no lees due to his misfortunes than to 
his exalted station and splendid talents.” 
Glover prefers to relate, with the com¬ 
placency of a small man, the petty in¬ 
dignities to which Napoleon was exposed, 
to recount how “ General Bonaparte ate of 
every dish at table, using his fingers 
instead of a fork.” The worthy man shows 
but little sympathy with the fallen hero, 
and has the bad taste to scoff at his followers 
who “were constantly uncovered in his 
presence and watched his every motion 
with obsequious attention.” So did Mr. 
Glover, if his diary is a true record, and 
for less excellent, if more valuable, reasons. 
The difference between the treatment 
accorded to Napoleon on the two voyages 
is not a little remarkable, and could not 
but influence his conduct to those about 
him. Vet the impression one gathers, and 
even Glover’s pages only confirm it, is that 
he was a man of real charm—with a caustic 
humour at times, as when he turned to 
Shouvalof at dinner and told him “ the 
Aueterhtz was one of the finest ships in the 
world,” a remark the prince did not 
appear to relish—and more honest than 
many people would care to admit. His 
pleasures were simple; and he played at 
chess or cards with the same eager¬ 


ness he fought a battle, though less suc¬ 
cessfully. He read a good deal, and his 
knowledge is so varied that one is amazed. 
He had with him on the Northumberland a 
good collection of books, and asked Glover 
one day if he ever read Ossian, adding, “ I 
do not know what it is in English, but it is 
very fine in French.” He could explain to 
Baron Holler, “ and that very well, a very 
nice point of seamanship—viz., that of 
keeping a ship clear of her anchor in a 
tideway and he knew the importance of a 
good water supply for the inhabitants of 
towns, and, what is more important, how to 
obtain it. Directly he got to Elba his first 
care was to devise plans “for conveying 
water from the mountains to the city.” 

In both portions of the volume are refer¬ 
ences to the grand political events of his 
career, and he seems to have talked very 
freely at times. He attributed his want of 
success at Waterloo to the desertion of 
many of his officers previous to the battle; 
and he declared that 

“thelower orders of the French nation were 
the most sincere, the most firm, and at the 
same time the best dispositioned in the world; 
but in proportion as you rose the class their 
characters became the worse, and above the 
bourgeois they were too fickle and too volatile 
to be depended on. They had one principle 
for to-day and another for to -morrow, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the moment; and 
he attributed his Waterloo disasters solely to 
the disaffected officers of his army.” 

The battle he considered went in his favour 
until at dusk some traitors raised the cry of 
same qui peat. One has heard so many 
accounts of the action that this, at any rate, 
sounds as good as another, and reasonable 
enough, since no one but a bigot is likely 
to consider Wellington his equal. With 
regard to his second marriage, so frequently 
urged as a black mark against his character, 
he pleads that Josephine consented to the 
arrangement by which he became son-in- 
law of the Emperor of Austria. Perhaps 
men who wish to make dynasties are over 
easily persuaded on occasions; but it were 
idle to deny that, had he remained obdurate 
to the entreaties of his friends, his death 
would have been fatal, as he conceived it, 
to the welfare of France. His deposition, 
though carried out with some ceremony 
and order, did very little good—it may 
reasonably be argued did harm; an un¬ 
seemly scramble for the vacant throne 
would have been horrible. Not the 
least interesting passages in the book are 
those telling of his conversations—of 
frequent occurrence—about the proposed 
invasions of England. Of his famous 
flotilla, he declared that he had armed it 
merely to deceive us, that he had no 
intention of allowing it to fight its way 
across the Channel; 

“ he never intended to attempt it [the invasion] 
without a superiority of fleet to protect the 
flotilla. This superiority would have been 
attained for a few days by leading ours out to 
the West Indies ana suddenly returning. If 
the French fleet arrived in the Channel three 
or four days before ours, it would be sufficient. 
The flotilla would push out, aooompanied by 
the fleet, and the landing might take place on 
any part of the coast, as he would march direct 
to London. He preferred the coast of Kent, 
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bat that must depend on the wind and weather. 
... He had 1,000,000 men, and each of the 
flotilla had boats to land them.’' 

He reckoned that he could have got to 
London in three days, but acknowledged that 
the English had too much spirit and energy 
to retire from the fight even when their 
capital had fallen. Indeed he often praised 
the English; and it is easy, or should be, 
to forgive our most splendid enemy, who 
declared to Colonel Campbell: “ Si j’avais 
ete ministre d’Angleterre, j’aurais tache 
d'en faire la plus grande puissance du 
monde.” He always declared that the 
English and French were the bravest people 
in Enfold, putting next to them the Busaians 
and Poles. There are many pleasant anec¬ 
dotes in the book that show why he was so 
beloved by his soldiers and the French nation. 
On landing at Elba he saw an old soldier in 
the crowd, wearing the badge of the Legion 
of Honour. Napoleon recognised the man, 
spoke to him and recalled the fact that at 
Eylau “ he had given him that decoration 
on the field of battle.” “ The old soldier 
shed tears,” says Useher, nor wonders at the 
fact. Mr. Secretary Glover would have 
told it differently, and scouted such “ obse¬ 
quious ” conduct. One is glad the anecdote 
did not fall to him but to the Admiral who 
was ever after the Elba voyage spoken of 
by Napoleon in terms of deep affection. 
He hid a difficult task to fulfil, but he 
displayed a courtesy that strengthened his 
firmness and won the respect of his prisoner. 
It is good for an Englishman to remember 
men like Useher. As for the Emperor him¬ 
self—or more accurately General Bonaparte, 
as Glover calls him with pleasure at the 
needless snub—one likes him the better for 
reading this volume. The Jaffa poison¬ 
ing story, which irretrievably damned him 
in ffie eyes of many, has long been dis¬ 
credited, but it is well to have his own 
brave words on the matter. He stated: 

"That he considered the measure he wished to 
have adopted as being more worthy of praise 
than the contrary, and said that had he been 
one of those afflicted, he should have considered 
it the greatest act of kindness to be so dealt 
with, rather titan to be left to be tormented by 
the wanton savages of Djezza Pasha’s army.” 

Quite recent events in the East prove once 
again the good sense and real humanity of 
bis words. Moreover, Napoleon in these 
pages shows himself too fond of women and 
children to have been coward enough to be 
cruel. The last years of his life were em¬ 
bittered by illness and disappointment, and 
Httle indeed was done on our side to make 
fife happier for him. But when all is said 
against him that can be said, he remains 
the greatest man of his century, a man 
of consummate courage, sobriety, wisdom, 
and even courtesy. He loved France, and 
on the whole thought mostly of her, assuring 
the Admiral 

11 onhisword of honour he had not had com¬ 
munication or correspondence with, nor had 
he received any invitation from, any of the 
marshals or generals whatever, and that it was 
owing to the representations in the 
public papers of the state of France that he 
was induced to return from Elba, and no longer 
to hesitate in taking the steps he did.” 

And this love of oountry is again visible in 


the advioe, of tremendous value still, that 
“ the allies were pursuing a bad policy with 
regard to France of reducing her so much, 
for it would wound the pride of every man 
there.” France has had more than her 


share of men great in war, in literature, in 
science, and the arts, yet the first name with 
her for all time—and for Europe, too, as 
regards this century at any rate—must ever 
be Napoleon Bonaparte. And there is 
truth in Byron’s lines that France is the 
stronger for his life— 


11 the page of her story 

The brightest or blackest is filled with my fame. 
I have warred with a world which vanquished 
me only 

When the meteor of conquest allured me too far; 
I have coped with the millions which dread me 
thus lonely. 

The last single captive to millions in war.” 


Percy Addles haw. 


The Ghost's Entry, and Other Poems. By 
John James Piatt. (Westminster: Con¬ 
stable.) 

Child-World Ballads , and Other Poems. By 
Sarah Piatt. (Westminster: Constable.) 
“ The American Mr. and Mrs. Browing,” so 
I have heard Mr. and Mrs. Piatt termed. 
Their best admirers will not take umbrage 
if I point out the indiscretion attaching 
to such language. It would be wrong to 
affirm that John Piatt has nothing in 
common with Bobert Browning. It is the 
good or ill-fortune of all men of command¬ 
ing genius to impress something of them¬ 
selves upon their contemporaries. John 
Piatt has this in common with Bobert 
Browning, that he is fond of taking themes 
for his narrative poems from the by-ways 
rather than the highways of history. The 
case of the touching ballad here called 
“ Jenny’s Way to Honour ”—a poem which 
one hopes will find its way into the school¬ 
books of English ohildren on either side of 
the Atlantio—is one in point. He has this 
further in common with Bobert Browning, 
that his English when it is not very dear u 
wofully obscure. There is a poem here 
called “ Folded Down.” It opens: 

“ We read together—here the book. 

(Eyes tender-lidded, drooping, brown!) 

The bees were in the roses. Look, 

The leaf is folded down. 

“ It is the story, sweet and old, 

Whispered for ever warm and new: 

The world is in its age of gold 
When two are lovers true. 

“ We read together : in the sun 

The brook laughed light through grass and 
flowers; 

All birds were singing; two in one 
We clasped the fragrant hours.” 

That is very dear and is very beautiful; 
but what follows is not clear at all, and 
stanza upon stanza follows. A great in¬ 
equality is in this work. Here are four 
lines _that are exquisite: 

“ Below, a violet in the dew 

Breathed through the dark its vague perfume; 
Above, a star in quiet blue 
Touohed with a gracious ray the gloom.” 

This stanza is one of three of which two 
might be cancelled. 

To pass now to a third quality which, it 
maybe conceded, John Piatt has in common 
with Bobert Browning—what is to the 


common commonplace becomes to him in¬ 
vested with a high interest, and, by a 
faculty as rare as it is beautiful of making 
the best of his subject, he manages to 
invest it with an interest whioh cannot fail 
to delight his readers. A favourite theme 
with him is the railway train—he calls it 
“ the car.” See how he can glorify it: 

“ Night held aloft the gentle star, 

Her earliest watchfire in the dark, 

And by the window of the car 
Muttered and flew the hurrying spark. 

“ Its pathway finding through the snows, 

My train rushed on with tremulous roar, 
Like one whose purpose burns and glows— 

A torch, to lead his life, before.” 

Any poetaster can sing of the moon’s light; 
it takes a poet to bring out the beauty 
which there is in a candle’s light. He is 
not to be blamed too harshly if ha makes it 
a candle 11 on the student’s library table.” 

“ O humble and yet bright! 

Making thy sacrifice so noiselessly— 

Burning thy lovely life away, to light 
Diviner light for me ! 

“ In my hushed room around. 

In thy wise circle, come the great and good: 
Masters of men, yet servants, without sound, 
They visit my solitude. 

“ Holy and high they shine. 

Rapt faces, charming me with courage on 
To follow steadfast In some path divine 
Through darkness into dawn. 

“ The scholar’s lonely Bun, 

Thou risest for him, when all the world repose, 
O’er golden fields of thought, where, fortunate 
one, 

He reaps even while he sows. 

“ Within my soul, deep down, 

I read a lesson by thy sinking flame,— 

To wear a humble purpose like a crown 
With no regard of fame.” 

There is another stanza, but the fatal use 
of the word “ candle ” in it makes me omit 
it here. Two short poems are among those 
“folded down” in the book beside me. 
The one is named “ Otho in the Tomb of 
Charlemagne,” the other “New Life.” 
New life, as we have all felt it, is thus 
described: 

“The Night—it passes, like a burdening dream; 
Quiokened, I walk along a happy shore, 

While low despairs, like mists upon a stream, 
Climb, wondering at the sun, and are no more.” 

Of Mrs. Piatt’s volume of poems it is 
difficult to speak with moderation. The 
“child-world ballad” which opens the 
book, and which is called “ Seven Little 
Indian Stars: an Iroquois Legend of the 
Pleiades,” is of the loveliest flowers in 
literature. “ A Bid for the Crown Jewels: 
an Incident of the Tower of London,” is an 
incident dealt with as only Mrs. Piatt can 
deal with an incident of this kind. “Where 
the Gipsies go ” is a bit of child’s iteration 
handled with consummate skill, and the 
passionate mother-cry which goes through 
half of Mrs. Piatt’s work rings out from 
every stanza of “ A Child in the Park.” In 
“A Little Boy’s Talk ” there is, on the other 
hand, as not infrequently in the work of 
this strangely gifted artist, a delineation 
truthful to the point of cruelty of a little 
boy. Among the other poems contained in 
this volume, three stand out strongly. One 
is file beautiful and sad “ Idyl of the Way- 
side in Ireland”; one is the jealous and 
vehement outbreak, “ Another Woman’s 
Eyes ” ; and the third is the outbreak, not 
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leas vehement and not leea jealous, “ A 
Woman’s Last Word.” While it has to be 
said of the poems named above that they 
are all and each wrought to absolute per¬ 
fection, it shall be added that equal praise 
might be acoorded to “ the perfect gems to 
be found in single lines, or in half a dozen 
lines, in the * dull ’ poems.” Mrs. Piatt 
will forgive the critic who quotee against 
her words which George Eliot applies to 
Wordsworth. There are dull poems in the 
volume to which has been given here such 
warm praise. The following two stanzas are 
of the gems to be found in these dull poems: 

“ What is my little sweetness worth P 
Here lies a violet at my feet: 

The sweetest woman upon earth 
Was never half so sweetly sweet. 

“ For men to see, if this be all, 

Yon lily, sirs, shows whiter grace ; 

The rose that climbs your garden wall 
Looks at yon with a lovelier face.” 

That is good. Of its kind there is scarcely 
better written. Its kind is not so good as 
the kind of the “ Seven Little Indian Stars,” 
and that is proportionably better: that, of 
its kind, is unsurpassed. 

To conclude, a censorious question, lest it 
be thought by any reading this paper that 
the critic is lost in the eulogist: How comes 
a woman, whose muse is so delicate an 
Ariel as is Mrs. Piatt’s, to use, as she does, 
the word “ fellow ” for man ? 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keelinq. 


A Hutory of Newfoundland, from the English, 

Colonial, and Foreign Records. By D. 

W. Prowse, Q O., Judge of the Central 

District Court of Newfoundland. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, in a prefatory note to 
the present volume, calls Newfoundland the 
most ancient and the most unfortunate of 
our colonies. It has, however, been fortunate 
in its historian. Judge Prowse has every 
qualification for the work he has under¬ 
taken : he has shrunk from no amount of 
labour or left any souroe of information 
unexplored. 

He divides the all but four centuries since 
the discovery of Newfoundland into four 
great epochs of nearly equal duration. 

“ The early or chaotic era, from 1497 to 1610, 
when the island was a kind of no man’s land, 
without law, religion, or government; fre¬ 
quented alike by English and foreign fishermen, 
only ruled in a rough way by the reckless 
valour of Devonshire men—half pirates, half 
traders. 

‘‘The fishing admiral period, from 1610 to 
1711, a dismal time of struggle between the 
colonists and the Western adventurers or ship 
fishermen from England. This may also be 
designated the colonisation period. 

“The colony under naval governors, 1711 to 
1825—the advent of the first resident governor, 
Sir Thomas Cochrane. 

“The modem era, the struggle for auto¬ 
nomy.” 

Mr. Pro wee’s political opinions are suffi¬ 
ciently pronounced. The Stuart kings could 
never do right; but with all his predilections 
in favour of Oliver Cromwell he has the 
candour to admit that 

“ the Lord Protector’s Government seem to 
have been just as neglectful as the Stuarts in, 


paying their servants. There is in the records 
a humble petition from the poor colonial 
governor, John Treworgie, praying for the 
payment of six years’ arrears of tallery, which, 
as we gather from a similar petition in 1655, 
was only at the rate of £250 per annum, and 
£61 for disbursements.” 

The colonists were systematically sacrificed 
to those traders and adventurers who had 
the ear of whoever at the time held the 
reins of power at home, whether King, 
Protector, Minister, or favourite. It u 
odd to find the trade between England 
and Newfoundland interfered with by the 
Turks. Mr. Prowse prints a curious letter 
from the Mayor of Poole to the Privy 
Council, dated August 8, 1625, reporting 
the taking of one of the Newfoundland 
fleet by a Sallee rover. Also in the same 
month the Mayor of Plymouth reports that 
“ There are general fears for the ships from 
Virginia and Newfoundland. The Turkish 
pirates had taken in ten days twenty-seven 
ships and 200 persons.” 

Perhaps the time of greatest prosperity 
ever enjoyed by Newfoundland was during 
the seoond American war in 1812. Our 
author does not hesitate to fix the responsi¬ 
bility of that war on President Madison: 

“ In 1812 began the seoond American war. 
The ostensible cause was the right of search 
claimed by England, and the impressment of 
seamen. The real reason, as is now admitted by 
all candid American historians, was Madison’s 
re-election as President. He did not want 
war, but felt that his chance of being elected 
again depended upon his taking that oourae. 
All the blood that was shed, and the English 
and American property destroyed, in this 
terrible confliot was simply to gratify the 
inordinate political ambition of this unscrupu¬ 
lous man. For onoe the British Government 
were ready and prepared for the struggle; 
in St. John’s alone there were three sail of the 
line and twenty-one frigates, with thirty-seven 
sloops, brigs, and schooners of war.” 

Wages rose, and the harbour of St. John’s 
was full of prizes laden with all sorts of 
valuable freights. Champagne was a drug. 
In spite of the boasting of the Americans 
of their naval exploits, our author affirms 
that in this war the destruction of American 
oommerce and the capture of American 
vessels by British cruisers in our waters 
exceeded by ten to one the gains on the 
Republican ride. 

It was the intention of Mr. Prowse to 
have brought out his book in 1894; circum¬ 
stances, however, delayed the publication, 
and so oast upon him the unpleasant 
necessity of dealing with the disasters and 
disgrace of last year. He remarks that 

“ these events are too near, some of the details 
are still tub judice, and the whole circumstances 
are too recent, to be calmly discussed and 
impartially considered; all the facts want to 
be brought forward, and a certain distance of 
time and space allowed, before we can fairly 
adjust the blame for all these disasters and 
humiliations. One thing, however, comes out 
very clearly, that merchants and politicians on 
both sides have helped to bring the unfortu¬ 
nate colony into disrepute by the fierce rancour 
and bitter personal hate which characterised 
their party struggles; in their mad desire for 
revenge on each other, true patriotism dis¬ 
appeared and the vital interests of our unfortu¬ 
nate colony were entirely ignored.” 


Mr. Prowse considers that in the bitter con¬ 
test between the Goodridge party and the 
Whiteway party there was no real principle 
involved, and that there was not a pin to 
choose between the politicians on either 
side. He adds: 

“How any set of politicians aware of the 
condition of the colonial finances, and as 
directors of the banks cognisant of the stats of 
the trade, 'could have ventured on this wild 
career, and rushed the island down headlong 
to rain, seems utterly unintelligible, exoept on 
the supposition quurn Deue vult ptrdere, prim 
dementat. The real interests of the colony 
were never considered.” 


The contemplation of such very reoent 
events should have made the author a little 
less severe on the politicians and adven¬ 
turers of the seventeenth century and on 
the West-country merchants and traders. 
They, at least, had not the advantage of the 
lights of our age; and, however selfish they 
may have been, they never stooped to the 
baseness of the politicians of Newfoundland 
at the present time. Mr. Prowse has col¬ 
lected many quaint and amusing passages, 
but certainly nothing could surpass in 
quaintness the quotation from Sir Richard 
Whitboume’s “ Discourse,” published in 
1620. Sir Richard discovered the object 
for which mosquitoes were created: 

“ These flies seem to have a greate power 
and authority upon all loytering people that 
oome to the Newfoundland; for they have the 
property, that when they find any such lying 
lazily, or sleeping in the Woods, they will 
presently bee more nimble to seize on them, 
than any Sargeant will bee to arrest a man for 
debt; neither will they leave stinging or 
sucking out the blood of such sloggaras, untill 
like a beadle they bring him to his Master, 
where hee should labour; in which time of 
loytering those flies will so brand such idle 
persons in their faoes, that they may be known 
from others, as the Turks do their slaves.” 

There is a valuable chapter on the present 
position of the French fishery question; and 
interesting ones on the little group of islands 
off the south coast of Newfoundland, the 
sole possession of France in North America, 
and the slice of Labrador which is under 
tiie jurisdiction of Newfoundland. The 
book is most profusely illustrated. The 
mere collecting of such a multitude of 
portraits and views must have been a 
difficult task. There are portraits not only 
of every notable person connected with the 
oolony, but of many whose connexion is 
most remote. Views are given of many 
places in England, such as the Governor’s 
House at Portsmouth, the Custom House 
at Bristol, and the interior of the Star 
Chamber. Amid this wealth of illustra¬ 
tion perhaps the most valuable part is the 
collection of maps, including that of 
Captain Cook, which is to this day noted for 
its minute accuracy. The index is copious, 
and the book is furnished with abundant 
statistics and a chronological catalogue of 
all printed books, MSS., and records which 
bear upon the history of the island. Ur. 
Prowse has, indeed, been indefatigable, and 
he has produced a most comprehensive work, 
which ought to find a place in every library 
of any importance. 

Wm, Wickham. 
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Botlani: Dickens’ Places and People. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. (Downey.) 

Trike is bnt one Dickens—on that point 
we are all agreed, admirers and detractors 
alike—and I think we may also concede 
that Mr. Fitzgerald, if not the sole prophet 
of Dickens, is, at least, of all Dickens’s 
prophets the most energetic. Here, follow¬ 
ing a book on Pickwick, comes a book on 
Bozland to testify to Mr. Fitzgerald’s zeal. 
The various sections are headed respectively: 
“ The Pickwickian Inns,” “ Backgrounds 
and Scenery,” “ Pilgrimages and Wander¬ 
ings,” “ The Yorkshire Schools,” “ London 
Houses, Scenes, &c.,” “Boz’s Lawyers," 
“The Testimony of Eventsas I 
understand, coincidences between events in 
real life _ and events in Dickens’s world 
of imagination — “ London Localities,” 
" Dickens Ourios,” and “ Personal Traits 
and Portraits.” 

A book so made—for obviously there 
must be a good deal of book-making in any 
compilation of the kind—appeals with great 
force to those who like, as it were, to get 
behind the works of a favourite author: to 
discern what personages he may have had 
specially in view when depicting his charac¬ 
ters, what were the actual scenes from 
which he drew in his backgrounds, what 
incidents from the story of contemporary 
life suggested the incidents he put into his 
stories. “ Where was the old Curiosity 
Shop ?” asks Mr. Fitzgerald. Which were 
the particular rooms that Dickens had in 
new when writing of the Bull Inn at 
Rochester, or the Great White Horse Inn 
st Ipswich. What was the exact itinerary 
followed by Little Nell and her grandfather 
in their flight from London? Such are 
among the hundred and one questions here 
propounded and discussed. 

No doubt that these inquiries, these 
elaborate endeavours to solve the mysteries 
of “ Bozland,” are, in a way, a tribute to 
Dickens’s greatness. If Dickens had not 
succeeded by dint of genius in making the 
world of his creation so seemingly real and 
so interesting, there would have been but a 
scant public for Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, nor 
would he have been tempted to write it. 
Taking an analogous case, it is only because 
Molitbe was so great that there exists a 
large oompany of enthusiastic Moli&rists. 
At the same time one may venture rather to 
question whether this devotion to matters 
which, after all, are quite secondary is 
really calculated to enhance a great writer’s 
fame, and add to the sense of pleasure he 
has left as a legacy to mankind. Dickens, 
like Turner in the sister art of painting, 
like all real artists indeed, used Nature, 
no doubt, but used it as being his slave, 
and in no wise his master. He was 
not content simply to reproduce the plaoes, 
P«sona, things that he had seen and known. 
He passed them through the crumble of his 
imagination, fused them, recombined their 
elements, changed them into something 
richer and rarer, gave them forth as pro¬ 
ducts of his art. Are we not doing him 
some disservice when we try to reverse the 
process ? And yet, such is the inconsistency 
of man, or at least of some men, that I 
confess to having gone on pilgrimages 
myself to many of the Dickens haunts, and 


stood, with due emotion, in the ballroom of 
the Bull Inn at Rochester, where Messrs. 
Tupman and Jingle disported themselves, 
ana the latter so outraged the feelings of Dr. 
Slammer. 

This is an age of rehabilitations; and Mr. 
Fitzgerald, following the lead given by 
Sir Frank Lockwood in his genial lecture 
on “ The Law and Lawyers of Pickwick," 
tries to rehabilitate the firm of Dodson and 
Fogg. Now Dickens hated Dodson and 
Fogg. Except with novelists of the 
studiously impassive school, like Flaubert, 
it is always pretty easy to find out whether 
a writer of fiction likes or dislikes the 
creatures of his brain; and Dickens leaves 
us in no manner of doubt as to the character 
of hit feelings towards these legal prac¬ 
titioners. Mr. Pickwick, smarting under a 
sense of defeat and intolerable wrong, can 
scarcely have hated them more. But, of 
course, Dickens’s reprobation may have been 
misplaced. What are the facts? Mrs. 
Bardell, no doubt, was more or lees 
genuinely impressed with the idea that Mr. 
Pickwick had intended to make her an 
offer of marriage. This seems in some way 
to have come to the knowledge of Dodson 
and Fogg; and the latter, seeing that she 
had at least a semblance of a case, and 
knowing that Mr. Pickwick was fairly rich, 
espoused her cause so warmly as to make the 
little arrangement—admitted by Sir Frank 
Lockwood to be “ unprofessional ”—which 
released Mrs. Barden from liability for 
costs, and made their own remuneration 
contingent on the success of the action. All 
quite right, says the late Solicitor-General— 
but, as I think, with something of a smile. 
All quite right, echoes Mr. Fitzgerald, more 
seriously : Dodson and Fogg were only 
doing their best for their client and for 
themselves, like the clever fellows they un¬ 
questionably were. But to Dickens this 
strictly legal position was abhorrent. He 
meant us to understand that Dodson 
and Fogg perfectly knew there had been 
no promise of marriage, and yet, for their 
own advantage, egged! on Mrs. Bardell to 
prosecute the suit, she herself, poor wretch, 
being prepared to declare that they had, 
“ from the very first, fomented and en¬ 
couraged and brought it about." Sam 
Weller sums up the matter with his usual 
acumen: 

“ 1 And of them Dodson and Fogg, as does 
these sort of things on spec,’ says he, address¬ 
ing Mrs. Bardell, ‘ as veil as for the other kind 
and generous people o’ the same purfession, as 
sets people by the ears, free gratis for nothin’, 
and sets their clerks to work to find out little 
disputes among their neighbours and acquaint¬ 
ance as vants settlin’ by means o’ lawsuits— 
all I can say o’ them is, that I vish they had 
the revard I’d give ’em.’ ” 

But “ Bozland ” is a wide and a pleasant 
oountry, and I stop here leet I should be 
tempted to linger in it too long. 

Frank T. Marz tals. 


By Christopher 


NIW NOVELS. 

Th» Profettor’e Experiment. By Mrs. Hun- 
gerford. In 3 vole. (Chatto & Windus.) 
To Set Her Free. By G. M. Robins. In 
2 vola. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Joan Matte. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Longmans.) 

Jacob Niemand. By R. Sherard. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Down the Village Street. By Christopher 
Hare. (Blackwoods.) 

Yellow and White. By W. Carlton Dawe. 
(John Lane.) 

The Spectre of Strathannan. By W. E. 
Norris. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mrs. Hungkrford has never written a more 
delightful book than The Profestor’e Ex¬ 
periment. The Professor himself dies at the 
end of the second or third chapter -, and his 
experiment has little to do with the story, 
beyond serving to introduce to us the two 
most prominent characters, Paul Wyndham, 
a barrister, and Ella Moore, a mysterious 
orphan. As with all books written by the 
author of Moldy Baton , the style is crisp, 
the characters lifelike, and the tone healthy 
throughout; and having thus thoroughly 
commended the book as a whole, we are at 
liberty to draw attention to features which 
leave something to be desired. Paul 
Wyndham is much too cross-grained a 
character either to enlist our sympathies or 
to make us suppose it possible that Ella 
could really have fallen in love with 
him. Again, the Burkes are a charming 
family, but a good deal too much spaoe is 
devoted to them. Family prattle faithfully 
reported is apt to become dull; the repartees 
are rude rather than witty, the jokes are 
of the practical order, and the play is for 
the most part equine. As for the final 
solution of the mystery—the secret drawer 
containing marriage certificates, family 
papers, &c., such as we all of us are weU 
known to keep locked up at home, in order 
to prove our identity in case of being lost 
or mislaid—the indulgent reader win, no 
doubt, forgive a trifling poverty of con¬ 
ception in his delight at coming across a 
thoroughly lively, cheerful story. 

The announcement that To Set Her Free is 
a detective story may, perhaps, dispose a 
certain number of readers to leave it severely 
alone. In spite of the undoubted fascination 
which such tales possess, there is for the 


and we are heartily tired of the little piece 
of cloth tom from the criminal’s coat as he 
escapes from the scene of his operations 
through a quickset hedge, or the envelope 
containing has name and address left behind 
him with inconceivable stupidity just in the 
very plaoe where a detective would be likely 
to find it. It is gratifying, therefore, to be 
able to say that no improbable stroke of luck 
befriends Mr. Chadwick in the novel under 
notioe. He goes to work in shrewd fashion, 
and resorts to some clever devices; but he 
is not extraordinarily successful, and the 
narrative reads all the more probable in 
consequence. The plot, which is connected 
with the well-known bomb explosion that 
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destroyed the Caf6 O&mot in Paris some 
years ago, is altogether too clever and 
original to allow of being divulged, and the 
book is in many other respects deserving of 
favourable notice. It is a novel of rapid 
and continuous action, not marked by any 
profound studies of character—though au 
the characters are pleasing and distinctive 
—and the whole forms a powerful and 
exciting story, well written throughout. 

Tales about poverty and bankrupt estates 
are somewhat depressing subjects, and re¬ 
quire a graphic pen to make them palatable. 
However, in Joan Haste Mr. Rider Haggard 
has been fairly equal to the occasion. It is 
a story of simple English life, singularly 
free from the murderous and sanguinary 
details which have been conspicuous in 
some past performances. Joan Haste is a 
village waif, a “ nobody’s child,” brought 
up by a drunken uncle and soolding aunt, 
who receive from a mysterious source a 
certain yearly sum for her maintenance. 
When Sir Richard Graves, the great land- 
owner of the locality, finds himself on the 
verge of bankruptcy, he summons home his 
son, Captain Henry Graves, R.N., to save 
the estate by marrying Emma, daughter of 
a man named Levinger, who holds all the 
mortgages on the property. But Henry 
breaks his leg and falls in love with Joan, who 
has nursed him. This is the slenderest of 
plots; and, as one foresees the end from an 
early period, the interest of the story lies 
principally in the author’s method of telling 
it. No reasonable reader can take exception 
to this feature of the narrative; the only 
doubt that will perhaps arise in his mind 
is whether certain contingencies, probable 
enough in themselves, have been sufficiently 
represented as probable by the writer. 
Harry Graves, as we have said, is an invalid 
who falls in love with his nurse—a common 
enough situation. But the whole art of the 
author is enlisted in the task of making us 
believe that the love in this case is a per¬ 
fectly pure one, so that readers who remem¬ 
ber the substance of pp. 143-151 may 
receive an unpleasant shock when they read 
on p. 265 of the “appalling, unalterable 
fact, which, as yet secret to herself, must 
shortly become patent to the whole world.” 
And when it is remembered that in this case 
the male culprit is a man who “did not 
dare as yet to set his injured limb to the 
ground ”—really, Mr. Rider Haggard, you 
might have fared worse at our hands if your 
reviewer were not bound by the retioenoe 
imperative on this side the Channel. A 
Gallic wiiter might have covered you with 
merciless ridicule. The pictures illustrating 
the book are deserving of all praise. 

Jacob Niemand may be recommended as a 
very fair story of its class. The interest 
centres round three or four persons living 
quietly in the Lake district, and, as is not 
uncommon in such novels, the personal 
element proves sufficiently attractive to 
compensate for deficiencies in structure and 
artistic detail. Mrs. Caton, a clergyman’s 
widow, inhabits a cottage at Ambleside, 
with her ne’er-do-weel son Jack and her 
daughter Mary, an epitome of domestic 
virtue, and has to eke out a precarious 
living by taking in a lodger. The lodger 


proves to be a highly mysterious personage, 
the mystery being subsequently explained 
in some measure by the fact that he has 
“ done time ” in the shape of twenty years’ 
penal servitude for very little fault of his 
own. Mr. Jacob Niemand’s share in the 
fortunes of the house of Caton is described 
with creditable success. 

A story has been in circulation lately of 
a publisher who refused to put on the 
market any novel which was not plentifully 
flooded with illustrations of Scotch dialect, 
on the ground that Sootch was just now in 
fashion. Without committing ourselves to 
an opinion as to the correctness of the pub¬ 
lisher’s view, we may at least be pardoned 
the expression of a pious hope that, should 
the demand for Scotch dialect slacken, a 
rush upon broad Somersetshire will not 
take its place. Down the Village Street, by 
Christopher Hare, is further defined, quite 
needlessly, as “ Scenes in a West Country 
Hamlet.” No one could possibly mistake 
them for anything else; and in justice to 
the author it must be acknowledged that her 
eight tales—published, curiously enough, 
by a Scotch firm—are exquisitely told, and 
that if ever the public makes a strong 
demand for “ the short and simple annals 
of the poor,” it would be difficult to find 
anyone more thoroughly competent than 
Christopher Hare to supply it. She has a 
rare talent for picturesque description of 
scenery, and a rare insight into the heroic 
as well as the pathetic and distressing sides 
of village life; while as regards her mastery 
of the West Country vernacular, it is perfect 
in its way—certain barbarisms excepted, 
which may, however, be only dialectal 
varieties—and the dialogues in this book 
should be appreciated by the Wessex 
reader. Whether they will tickle the 
appetite of the general publio may be 
doubted. 

Want of variety in the conception of his 
plots is the only adverse criticism that can be 
levelled at Mr. Carlton Dawe in his volume 
of eight tales, named Yellow and White, the 
title being taken from the opening story. 
The scene is laid in each case in the district 
known as the Straits Settlements, including 
Hong Kong; and the writer is by no means 
wanting in vividness of narrative, and the 
qualities generally which enable an author 
to tell a short story well. Two, indeed, of 
his tales, namely “Fan-Tan” and “The 
Coolies,” are particularly remarkable for 
thrilling description, and deserve highly 
honourable mention. The remaining six 
are all variations on a single theme, the 
subject being in each case an intrigue 
between some European official or visitor 
and a handsome Malay or Chinese woman, 
tiie invariable result being that the white¬ 
faced offender gets off scot-free, while the 
partner of his guilt is doomed to death or 
torture at the hands of her lawful husband. 
However well told such stories may be, it is 
impossible to commend their subject matter; 
ana when you get six of them in a bunch 
one is tempted to say—if we may copy the 
daring paradox of a blunder being worse 
than a crime—that Mr. Dawe is worse 
than unwholesome, he is monotonous. 

As is the case with so many books, The 


Spectre of Strathannan is merely—so far as 
the name is concerned—a sort of figure- 
bead to a number of short stories, to the 
first of which only it properly belongs. 
The tale of the spectre is a little far-fetohed 
and grotesque, but fairly readable, as also 
are the five which follow it. 

John Bahbow Allen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Reminiicencee of Thirty-five Years of My Life. 
By Sir Joseph Crowe. (John Murray.} Sir 
Joseph Crowe was bora in 1825. His reminis¬ 
cences are the reminiscences of a veteran 
journalist, covering the eventful period between 
1848 and 1859. The first sixty-eight pages 
describe his up-bringing, his life as an art- 
student in Pans, and his chance meeting with 
G. B. Cavalcaselle, with whom he subsequently 
wrote his classical works on Flemish and Italian 
art. His career as a journalist began in the office 
of the Daily News in 1848. He very pertinently 
remarks that “ the very nations which had 
come to look on England with such dislike 
that they meditated a coalition against us— 
France, Austria, and Prussia—were seized 
with internal convulsions which for yean 
compelled them to look exclusively after their 
own immediate internal oonoeras.” Father 
Prout was the Daily News correspondent at 
Borne, but he “ almost always wrote his Boman 
letter in Whitefriars.” This “Father" was a 
“ delightful unbeliever,” and he also disbelieved 
in s6ap and water. Douglas Jerrold, kind and 
generous to the young and helpless, was very 
severe on the self-important. Picking up a 
soene-painter's pencil—a thick wooden tiring, 
worn down by repeated cutting—Douglas 
Jerrold took it up, ana in the presence of John 
Forster, exclaimed, “Hallo! here is the exact 
counterpart of John Forster—short, thick, and 
full of lead." Only one mot of Thackeray's is 
given. Sir Joseph remembers him wiring his 
brow after trying vainly to oarve the leg of a 
tough fowl, and saying he was “ heaving a 
thigh.” In May, 1853, the author started as 
correspondent of the Illustrated London Newt 
for Servia and WaUachia, and from there to 
the Crimea. The conclusion of the peace set 
him adrift again. This gave him time, how¬ 
ever, to attend to his and Cavalcaselle’s work 
on Flemish Painters, which was published by 
Mr. John Murray in 1856; and we have to 
thank Sir Joseph for reprinting an amusing, 
though spiteful, oritirism of Mr. Buskin’s 
about the “inspiring observations of the 
rapturous Crowe” ana the “wiser foot-note 
of the more cautious Cavalcaselle.” In 1857 
Mr. Crowe went to Bombay, and he very soon 
found out that the wily Brahmins were set¬ 
ting the Mohammedans against the British 
rulers of India, “preparatory, as they 
thought, to asserting their own power.” The 
tale of tiie Indian Mutiny is not retold 
in these pages—only one significant inci¬ 
dent. Before the first outbreak Mr. Edward 
Howard, Direotor of Publio Education at 
Bombay, found the Sanskrit department of the 
College of Poona such a hotbed of disaffection 
that he forthwith suppressed it and dismissed 
the pundits to their homes. Needless to add, 
he reoeived for this an official snub ; but the 
time was at hand when the eyes, even of men 
of routine, were to be rudely opened. In May, 
1859, Mr. Crowe left Bombay for England, 
arriving in the nick of time to join the 
Austrian army in Lombardy, as special corres¬ 
pondent for the Times. In the autumn of the 
same year he received instructions from Lord 
John Bussell to visit different parts of Germany 
under instructions which he would receive 
from H.M. Legation at Berlin, and he was 
to report direct to Lord John Russell. The 
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aooountpf this important mission, which fills 
the last fifty pages of the book, is in our 
opinion by far the most interesting part of this 
volume. We can only refer here to a very 
piquant acoount of the author’s interview with 
the late Sir Bobert Morier. In oonolusion, the 
topics touched on in this autobiography are 
extremely varied, for the reason that the author’s 
own experience is not that of an ordinary or 
•tay-at-nome man. 

Some Ancient English Homes. By Elizabeth 
Hodges. (Fisher Unwin.) In the remoter 
parte of the West Midlands there are still to be 
lound a few estates where the reoord of 
desoent from Norman times is simple, and the 
appendant mansion or castle preserves some of 
its ancient features. Of the ten “ English 
Homes ” which Miss Hodges has selected for 
treatment, six are in Gloucestershire and the 
rest in Warwickshire, while no fewer them five 
of them have belonged at some time to the 
great families of Berkeley and Fitzhardinge. 
Beverston Castle is, perhaps, the most 
important of these five: when rebuilt in 1350 
it must have been a noble specimen of the 
military architecture of the period. It had 
passed out of the hands of the Berkeleys when, 
garrisoned by Boyalists, it was besieged and 
captured by Colonel Massey. But fire, 
violenoe, and neglect have not effaced all 
traces of itsformer grandeur; and its picturesque 
ruins, known to few beside the hunting men 
who make Tetbury their headquarters, are 
well worth a visit, Horton Court—“two 
miles north-east of the old-world town of 
Chipping Sodbury”—is an English home of 
quite another kind. It is ecclesiastical rather 
than military in character, and as far back as 
1125 the manor was given to the Church of 
Serum as the endowment of a prebendal stall. 
Min Hodges tells us that the first prebendary 
was one Bobert de Bella-fago, author of a 
poem in praise of ale, of which the original 
MS. is preserved in the Cambridge University 
library. He built the Norman hall (still 
standing) and a house big enough to accom¬ 
modate a family. In this fact Miss Hodges 
sees a proof that be was not, as Mr. J. H. 
Parker asserted, “ a solitary oelibate priest ”; 
but does Bhe also remember that, if in those 
days there were married priests, there were 
also lay prebendaries ? A later oocupant 
of the Court, and one who practically 
rebuilt it, was Dr. William Knight. He held 
numerous diplomatic and other offioes in the 
reign of Henry VIII. (whom he attended as 
chaplain at the Field of the Cloth of Gold), 
and died Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1547. 
Dr. Knight may have gained at Winchester 
and New College the love of architecture 
which found expression in the reconstruction 
of Horton Court, where one feature has almost 
a monastic character. “It is an arcade of Tudor 
arches, some fifty feet long by twelve broad, 
open in front and [at] one end, but enclosed 
on the remaining sides with a high wall; the 
whole surmounted by a tiled roof. On the 
wall, in medallions, are four heads in plaster 
of the Csesars.” Miss Hodges suggests that it 
was an ambulatory for use in wet weather. 
The subsequent descent of Horton through 
the Norfolk Pastons to its present owner is 
interesting, a term which maybe justly applied 
to the contents of the volume generally. It is 
carefully os well as pleasantly written by one 
who loves her subject, and the illustrations 
(though inferior to Mr. Niven’s etchings) do 
really serve to throw light upon the text. 

A Plea for a Simpler Life. By George 8. 
Keith, M.D. (A.. & C. Black.) In this little 
book of good faith and plain speech a medical 
man of repute criticises the teaching and prac¬ 
tice of medicine at the present day. The 
criticism is reasonable, kindly, and modest, and 


no son of orthodoxy grudges a veteran some 
private heresies and naive triumphs over other 
methods. Dr. Keith is a strenuous believer in 
what has been called the “expectant’’ or 
laissez-faire treatment of disease: he is very 
near being a vegetarian and teetotaller; he 
thinks very little of drugs, very much of regu¬ 
lated life and diet, of rest, warmth, and water. 
Though here is no new Gospel, this essay is a 
most profitable and even weighty contribution 
to medicine, full of observation and original 
thought, and shows plainly that its author is or 
was a most capable practitioner, and, more¬ 
over, an honest and even a quixotic man. It 
is not in his teaching, it is in his practice that 
he differs from most of his colleagues, of whom 
few have (as he has) the courage or hardihood of 
their opinions, so as to practice openly what in 
their hearts they believe. The reason of this 
is plain: before and sinoe the days of Naaman 
patients resent simplicity of treatment, and 
prefer to be dosed and fussed and duped. For 
the multitude medicine, like religion, must have 
its rites and ceremonies, its signs and wonders, 
its potent remedies and infallible guides. The 
honest exercise of the medical profession is 
beset with snares; how far they can be, and are, 
avoided by its members is an open question, 
whioh oannot be discussed here. Enough to 
say that Dr. Keith’s honesty has, by his own 
confession, not been without its pains and 
penalties. 

The Oxford Church Movement, Sketches and 
Rec flections. By the late G. Wakeling. 
(Swan Sonnenacbein & Co.) Originally 
written for the pages of the Newbery House 
Magazine , these sketohesin their present form 
will make an useful supplement to the more 
important works which deal with the same 
subject. They are mostly concerned rather 
with the followers than with the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement, and oertainly help towards 
a knowledge of how it “reached the country 
generally, the gradual trickling of the stream 
through the quiet, drowsy villages, washing 
away the dust of a century and a half.” Where 
every page bristles with the names of a score 
of comparatively insignificant men, it is im¬ 
possible to avoid some inaccuracies. It is not 
with these natural lapses of memory that we 
have any right to find fault; but we may more 
reasonably complain of the want of apprecia¬ 
tion, in some cases the ungenerous disparage¬ 
ment, of good work and good men outside the 
“movement.’’ This, and a somewhat indis¬ 
criminate eulogy of all who joined in it, detract 
from the value of the book as an historical 
record. 

Hans Breitman in Germany by Tyrol. By 
Charles G. Leland. (Fisher Unwin.) We 
have sometimes notioed that Germans are not 
among the warmest admirers of Hans Breit¬ 
man. Hans, like Punch, is inexorable in his 
justice. Hams condemns “ de chicory-cafe as 
dispeneit at all de first-class hotels in Ger¬ 
many.’’ But he does not stop there. The bran 
man “ goes for” “fig-oafte,” which is made 
with “ de object to sooply sohwindlin small 
grocers mit somedings to baas off for real cafe, 
whioh dey indeed do —all ofer Europe on de 
poor—danks to Tyrolor enderprize and infen- 
tiveness! ” On all such “ enterprizin infentors” 
we oan “ only re-echo de prief yudgement of 
Herr Breitman—Tamm de whole lot ” ! Long 
may der Breitman sit “ in a gorner of de peau- 
aiful public garden or plark at Innsbruck,” not 
far from where “ de pest Lager beer ” is sold, 
dispensing righteous judgment, and may we be 
there to hear him. 

A Scheme for Imperial Federation : a Senate 
for the Empire. By Granville C. Cuningham, 
of Montreal, Canada. (Longmans.) This work 
consists of three articles which originally 
appeared in the Westminster Review so long ago 


as 1879. Sir Frederick Young, who first got 
them inserted in the Westminster Review, and is 
now responsible for their reappearance, has 
added an introduction. We can well under¬ 
stand that they were read with much interest 
at the time, though, as Sir Frederick admits, 
by but a limited circle; but we cannot agree 
with him that they are of sufficient importance 
to deserve a separate publication after the 
lapse of sixteen years. Very much has been 
written on the subject of Federation since 1879 
new schemes have been propounded and 
old ones altered and moderated; circum¬ 
stances have changed ; and Mr. Cuningham 
in a brief postscript admits that the colonies 
have not increased in population, nor has 
their trade grown, to the extent that 
seemed probable when he first wrote. The 
first chapter opens with the assumption 
that probably not one man out of a 
hundred, of what are called the eduoated 
classes, is at all conversant with the salient 
features of any of the colonies, or could give 
more than the roughest sketch of the geo¬ 
graphical peculiarities or even an outline of the 
social, political, and economio characteristics 
of the country. Surely this was an exaggeration 
sixteen years ago, but now is absolutely 
untrue. Mr. Cuningham is ingenious and 
well-informed, but he is too ready to brush 
aside any argument that tells against him. His 
scheme for the establishment of an Imperial 
House, however desirable and benefioial, would 
praotioallyput an end to the historic Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain; is it then fair to treat as 
mere popular demagogues all those who should 
resist so enormous a constitutional change '■ 

The Institutions of Austria. By J. P. 
Coldstream. (Constable.) Mr. Coldstream 
(who is a Writer to the Signet) spent a winter 
at Innspruok, where he inquired, but failed to 
obtain, any book containing the facts about 
institutions of the Dual Empire. We agree 
with Mr. Coldstream that it is impossible to 
find elsewhere so much information so oon- 
oisely put together, and can recommend this 
little book as a unique encyclopedia on things 
Austrian and Hungarian. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lady Sophia Palmes is making good pro¬ 
gress with her Life of the Earl of Selborne, 
and hopes to be able to publish the first 
“memorial volume” early next year. She 
will be very much obliged if any of the late 
Lord Selborne’s correspondents who have 
letters, &o., whioh may be useful for the 
purposes of the book, will kindly entrust them 
to her care for a short time at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Messes. Chatto & Windus will be the 
publishers of Weir of Hermiston, the frag¬ 
mentary romanoe upon whioh B. L. Stevenson 
was engaged during the last month of his life. 

A HEW novel by Mr. B. D. Blackmore, entitled 
“ Dariel: a Romance of Surrey,” will appear 
serially in Blackwood’s Magazine during next 
year. 

Messb8. Bichard Bentley & Son have in the 
press The Jemingham Letters, being exoerpts 
from the correspondence and diaries of the 
Honourable Lady Jemingham and of her 
daughter, Lady Bedingfield, edited by Mr. 
Egerton Castle. The book will be in two 
volumes, illustrated with portraits. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish, in their “ Cranford” series, an edition 
of Reynard the Fox, with an introduction by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and illustrations by Mr. 
Frank Calderon. 
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The Hon. Miss Alicia Amherst’s History of 
Gardening in England, with sixty-five illustra¬ 
tions of old English gardens, will be published 
by Mr, Quaritch at the end of this month. 

Sir Claude de Cresi'igny’s Memoirs, 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen, will contain the first authoritative 
aooount of the only successful aeronautic 
journey across the North Sea that has ever 
been made. The volume will be edited by Mr. 
6. A. B. Dewar. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately The Best Plays of George Chapman, 
forming the twenty-first volume of the “ Mer¬ 
maid ” series. The book has been edited by 
Dr. W. Lyon Phelps, who contributes an 
introduction and notes. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 
will issue almost immediately a volume by the 
Rev. A. F. Winnington Ingram, head of the 
Oxford House. It contains the lectures delivered 
by him during Easter term at the Cambridge 
Divinity School, and it is entitled Work in Great 
Cities. 

The new edition of Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, which Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. are about to publish, has been entirely 
revised throughout by the veteran author. 
The book will contain about 360 more pages 
than any previous issue. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new novel, 
Phyllis of Philistiu, which Messrs. Hutohinson 
& Co. will publish early in the present month, 
turns upon the invention of a new religion to 
meet the supposed requirements of the altered 
conditions of “ the way we live now.” 

The new volume of the " Pseudonym 
Library ” will be When Wheat is Green, by Jos, 
Wilton, which is described as a rustic tragedy 
founded on elementary passion. The hook will 
have for frontispiece a photogravure after Mr. 
Hamilton Jackson. 

Towards the end of the present month Mr. 
Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, will publish a 
volume of essays, entitled In My City Garden, by 
“ George Umber.” The sketches, which treat 
of nature, books, and men, are from the pen of 
Dr. Findlay, a well-known Glasgow physician ; 
and they are illustrated by Mr. William 
Findlay, a son of the author. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr. 
Aubrey’s Rise and Growth of the English Nation, 
oovering the period from 1658 to 1887, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

An American edition of Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 
Novel, A Japanese Marriage, which has reached 
its fourth thousand in this country, is about to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of 
New York. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
next Monday a new edition of Fergus Hume’s 
The Best of Her Sex, in their “ Standard Novels ” 
series, now being issued at a popular prioe. 

The next volume of the oheap edition of the 
“ Statesmen ” series will be Beaconsfield, by Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s brochure, 
Notes on the District of Menttith, has already 
reached its second edition. 

At the first meeting of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, to be held at 20, 
Hanover-square. on Wednesday next, at 8.15 
p.m., with Sir John Williams in the chair, an 
address will be delivered by Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm on “The Historical Importance of 
the Cymric Tribal System.” 

The second monthly meeting of the library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be 
held on Monday next, at 20, Hanover-square, 


when a paper will be read on “The Biblio¬ 
graphy of Periodical Literature,” by Mr. Frank 
Campbell, of the Printed Book Department, 
British Museum. 

The National Home-Reading Union—'' formed 
for the purpose of developing a taste for recrea¬ 
tive and instructive reading among all classes 
of the community, and directing home study to 
definite ends”—has now entered upon its seventh 
year of existence, with an enrolled strength of 
more than 7000 members. Its work is divided 
into three sections—general and special courses, 
and those for young people—in each of which 
certificates are granted. For the new season 
there are ten special oourses: E n glish history 
from 1660 to 1815, English literature from 1630 
to 1780, Shakspere, modem English literature, 
the history of the British oolomes and depend¬ 
encies, medieval and early Renaissance utera 
tore, French, German, music, and economic 
geography. For each of these courses an 
elaborate list of books has been compiled, 
distinguishing those that are required from 
those that are only reoommended, and adding 
books of reference. In addition, notes on the 
special courses are published in a monthly 
magazine. For example, in the November 
number Prof. Edward Dowden writes on 
Browne’s “Religio Medici”—a copy of which 
can, it appears, be purchased for threepence— 
Prof. C. H. Herford on Shakspere, Dr. Karl 
Breul on German, Mr. Sedley Taylor on music, 
and Mr. H. Yule Oldham on economic geogra- 

S y. It will be observed that the names of 
mbridge men are very prominent; and we 
may add that the Master of Downing College 
is the chairman of the executive committee, 
though the oentral office is in London. 

In the last number of the Centralblatt filr 
Bibliothekswesen, Dr. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
chief librarian of the University Library at 
Munich, proposes a plan for cataloguing the 
later additions to libraries. With a view of 
bringing the literary productions of Germany, 
Austria, the Teutonic part of Switzerland and 
the adjoining countries as soon as possible 
under the notice of booksellers and librarians, 
the firm of Hinrichs, of Leipzig, issues every 
Saturday a list of the hooks published during 
the week. Hie titles in this list are given with 
full bibliographical details, indicating the social 
position of the author, place, publisher, number 
of pages, and price. Dr. Schnorr proposes to 
utilise this list for the compilation of a slip 
ref erenoe-catalogue to the late library additions, 
and to facilitate the other work connected with 
cataloguing. It is neoeesary that the lists be 
printed on one side of the page only, so that 
the titles may be out out and pasted on slips. 
In this form they would replaoe the usual 
system of writing out the titles of new pur¬ 
chases on sheets, and might be used afterwards 
in the compilation of the general catalogues. 
A similar system is in use at the Smithsonian 
Institution, and was also adopted at one time 
for the books published by Mr. Archibald 
Constable. In order that this plan may be 
carried out, Dr. Schnorr requires that new 
subscribers should send in their names before 
December 15. The annual subscription is 18s. 
or 40s. for each copy of the list, according to f 
the edition required. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Dr. H. Marshall Ward, of Christ’s—who 
has for some time been professor 'at Cooper’s 
Hill, and who is beet known for his researches 
on tile pathology of plants—has been elected 
to the chair of botany at Cambridge, vacant by 
the death of Prof. Babington. 

The Rev. Dr. Magrath, as Vice-Chancellor, 
has nominated the Bishop of Peterborough to 
\be Romanes Lecturer at Oxford for next year. 


It will be remembered that the bishop delivered 
the corresponding Rede Lecture at Cambridge 
last summer. 

Mr. H. Ellis Woodbridge, the new Slade 
professor at Oxford, proposes to deliver two 
lectures this term on “ The Theoretical Basis of 
Art,” dealing (1) with the Greek theory, and 
(2) with the modem Hegelian theory. 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown, of Venioe, who 
has been appointed to deliver the Taylorian 
Leoture at Oxford, has chosen for his subject 
“ Paolo Sarpi.” 

Dr. Sanday, the new Margaret professor of 
divinity at Oxford, has invited Prof. Armitage 
Robinson, of Cambridge, to give two lectures 
at Oxford on (1) “ The Editor’s Hand in St. 
Mark,” and (2; “ The Style and Vocabulary of 
St. Luke L, u ” 

Three public lectures on the Hibbert 
foundation will be delivered this term at Man, 
cheater College, Oxford, by Mr. F. C. 
Oonybeare, on “ The Nature and Importance of 
Demonological Beliefs in Early Christianity.” 

Mr. William J. Birkbeck will deliver a 
oourse of four lectures at Oxford on the 
Hchester foundation upon ‘ ‘ The Russian Church 
and Nation.” 

Canon Moore Ede, of Durham, will begin 
next Sunday a course of four lectures at Cam¬ 
bridge on the Hulsean foundation, upon “ Some 
Social Problems of Town Life, ana the Atti¬ 
tude of the Churoh towards them.” 

At St. John’s College, Cambridge, the follow¬ 
ing former scholars have been elected to fellow¬ 
ships : (1) Mr. Frederick Frost Blackman, B.A. 
1891, M.A. 1895; first class in both parts of 
the Natural Sciences Tripos, 1889, 1891; 
University Demonstrator in Botany. (2) Mr. 
Sydney Samuel Hough, B.A., Third Wrangler, 
1892; first class in Part II. of Mathematical 
Tripos, 1893; Smith’s Prizeman, 1894; Isaac 
Newton Student in Astronomy, 1895. Mr. 
Blaokman submitted to the electors four 
papers of experimental research on vegetable 
assimilation and respiration, two of which 
have already been published in the Philoeophiral 
Transactions of the Royal Society. Mr. Hough 
sent in taro papers: on the oscillations of a 
rotating dlipsoiaal shell containing fluid, and 
on the rotation of an elastic spheroid. 

Mr. William Paton Kbr, professor of 
English at University College, London, has 
been re-elected to a fellowship at All Souls. 

It is a sign of the times that University 
College, Oxford, has ^pointed a lecturer in 
English language and literature. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, held on October 28, 
Prof. J. J. Thomson was elected president; 
and resolutions were passed expressing sym¬ 
pathy with the widows of Prof. Babington and 
Prof. Huxley. At the meeting to he held 
next Monday the president will read a paper 
on “The Velocities of Diffusion of Positively 
and Negatively Electrified Atoms.” 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, held on Thursday of this week, 
Mr. 0. H. Monro was to read a paper on “ The 
Bearing of Thucydides ii. 54 on Greek Pro¬ 
nunciation.” 

The total number of matriculations at 
Cambridge this term has been 868, showing a 
decrease of nine. But if we compare—as the 
Registrary does—the twelve months of the 
calendar year, the decrease amounts to forty-one. 
It would be invidious to single out those omleges 
which have specially fallen off, but we may 
mention the non-collegiate have advanced 
from thirty-seven to fifty-one, including at 
least ten natives of India. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO HUH . 

From me thou shalt not have one word of blame : 
I own thy love, thy life, thy heart, thy soul; 

I chose thee for thyself; I claim thee whole, 
Sinoe first the rosy light of Love’s pare flame 
Led me to woo and win thee for my dame, 

Finding in thee the limit and the goal 
Of all desire. Yet now the tempests roll 
About me, of thy sorrow and thy shame. 

Hine be thy shame, my darling, mine thy woe ! 

Since thoo hast soffer’d and hast bravely borne 
Too mnch, too long : and, could I have it so, 

Not all the sweetest airs of summer morn 
Would bring fit recompense to thee and me 
Of joys that should have been, and still might be. 

M. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thb Expositor tor November continues its 
useful and ambitious career. No more 
suggestive reading for a man of ordinary 
sermons could be easily found than Dr. 
Reynolds's “ Study in H r: Christianity ’ ’ (a 
term suggested by Max Miiller’s “Heno- 
theajsm ”). It is well for some one to point us to 
a higher and a more historical Catholicism. 
Mr. Ridley expounds, somewhat too briefly, the 
striking parable of the Ten Virgins, on whioh 
he might have derived much help from Julicber. 
Prof. Rendel Harris replies with much vigour, 
but not less courtesy, to Mr. Cooke’s criticisms 
on his views as to the real or supposed Talmudic 
references to the Virgin Mary. Dr. Stalker 
continues his eloquent, but superficial, studies on 
Jeremiah. Prof. Adeney j ustifles his belief that 
the group of Beatitudes in Luke has more 
originality than that found in Matthew. Mr. 
Simcox is as subtle as ever in discussing the 
■fracture of tlie Book of Job, and we only wish 
that .he had more familiarity with the works 
of his predecessors in the necessary task of 
analytic criticism. Dr. Marcus Dods notices 
■ome new English books bearing on the 
Bible. 

The Theologisch Tijdichri/t for November 
contains two articles of special importance. 
Kosters, as most students know, endeavoured 
in 1894 to show that the first return of Jewish 
eriles from Babylon took place very soon after 
Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem (432 B.O.). 
The temple had no doubt been rebuilt earlier 
(520-516), but the builders were the Jews who 
had been left in Judah after the captivity. 
Xte proof of this is a highly elaborate one, and 
has been subjected, as was natural, to a search¬ 
ing scrutiny by Wellhausen, who has had so 
mnoh to say about this period in his Prolego¬ 
mena to Israelitish history. The result of 
Wellhausen’s examination is unfavourable to 
Kosters: Wellhausen, in fact, whom most 
Englishmen regard as the impersonation of bold¬ 
ness, can in reality be upon occasion a very 
cautious scholar. Kosters, who is backed 
"ready by critics of no contemptible order, 
is not dismayed, but examines the arguments 
of his examiner, and finds as yet nothing to 
Jri»ct. This is, however, but the first part of 
ni» criticism, whioh bears the same title as 
book, “The Period of Israel’s Beetora- 
“****• Van Doominok, whose textual studies on 
■lodges have been so much appreciated, begins 
& new series of critical studies, the first of 
which relates to the account of the siege of 
Bamaria in 1 Kings xx. Berlage discusses the 
@!«Mt*.gof Romans vi. 10, a passage of con¬ 
querable importance for the right compre¬ 
hension of the plaoe of the death of Ohrist in 
™|line theology. Among the reviews and 
how** 0 f boot, we call attention to those on 
cnarles s edition of the Ethiopia version of the 
snT- of „ Jubil «e®. Bousset’s “ Textkritische 
ntudien, and Blass’ “Acta Apostolorum.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 

Hlgbgutb, Glououter: Oet 14,18 W. 

During the recent discussion at the British 1 
Association meeting on cannibalism, I ventured 
to point out that there was reason to believe 
that the practice had once extended over a much 
wider area than we might be disposed o priori 
to think; and in support of statement I 
referred, among other things / Vhe custom of 
Sin-eating, described by ^ Aubrey as 


existing in his time on the Welsh border and 
in Wales.' This I explained as the relic of a 
more ancient custom of eating the oorpse. My 
observations, when reported, called forth a 
letter from Mr. N. W. Thomas, who, writing 
from Oswestry to the Times, absolutely denied 
the existenoe of the Sin-eater in Wales, 
decla ri ng that “if the dissemination of false news 
is a crime in a newspaper, it is far worse in a 
member of the Folklore Society,” and calling 
my attention to the correspondence in the 
Academy in the winter of 1875-76, in which 
Canon Silvan Evans, he seemed to think, had 
finally disposed of the evidenoe. 

As a matter of fact, I had to confess that I 
had not heard of that correspondence, and I 
found some difficulty in getting it. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Woodall, I 
have now had the opportunity of reading it, 
and my opinion is unchanged by the perusal. 
As it may be desirable that the question should 
be thrashed out in the arena where the first 
blow was struck, and as, moreover, the Sin- 
eater furnishes meat lacking, perhaps, some¬ 
thing of the savour most appetising for readers 
of a daily newspaper, I ask you to allow me to 
review the evidence in your columns. 

Before dealing with the negative evidenoe, 
let us see what positive evidenoe of the custom 
can be found. 

The stories, as Mr. Thomas says, all go back 
to Aubrey, who, we ate told, is “none too 
strong a witness.” It is true that the stories 
all go back to Aubrey, in the sense that he is 
the earliest writer to mention the custom, and 
that he givee the fullest acoount of it. He 
says ( Rsmaines of Gentilisme and Judaisms, 
p. 35): 

“ In the Oounty of Hereford was an old Oustome 
at funeralls to hire floor people, who were to take 
upon them all the atones of the party deceased. 
One of them I remember lived to a cottage ou 
Rosso-high way. (He was a long, leaue, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskal.) The manner was that 
when the Oorps was brought out of the house and 
layd on tbe Biere; a Loafe of Bread was brought 
out, and delivered to the alone-eater over the 
corps, as also a mazar-bowle of maple (Gossips 
bowle) full of beer, a 0 ' 1 be was to drtoke up, and 
sixpence to money, to consideration whereof he 
tooke upon him (ipso faoto) all tbe stones of the 
Defunct, aud freed him (or her) from walking after 
they were dead.” 

In Brand and Ellis’s Observations on Popular 
Antiquities (ed. 1813, vol. ii., p. 155) is re¬ 
printed from Leland’s Collectanea a letter from 
a Mr. Bagford, giving a slightly varied acoount, 
professedly derived from Aubrey, placing the 
scene of the custom in Shropshire, tbe time 
“ within the memory of our fathers,” and stat¬ 
ing the fee paid to the Sin-eater as a groat. 
On this, if it stood alone in reference to Shrop¬ 
shire, I should lay no stress. It might con¬ 
tain the result of additional inquiries by 
Aubrey; it might, on the other hand, be only 
the inaccurate recollection of a verbal com¬ 
munication by him to Mr. Bagford, really 
referring to Herefordshire. If we compare it, 
however, with the oases cited further on, we 
shall have reason to think that the custom 
actually obtained in Shropshire. 

I do not know what grounds Mr. Thomas may 
have for casting doubt upon Aubrey’s testi¬ 
mony. Aubrey was a careful and enlightened 
inquirer into old anatoms; he travelled about 
England and Wales with his eyes open; his 
bona fides is not to be questioned; and his 
description of the ceremony, and the expres¬ 
sions he makes use of, testify to his having 
something more as a foundation for his state¬ 
ments than casual gossip. A little lower down 
he adds: 

“This Oustome (though rarely used to our day“l 
j jet by some people was observed even to. 
strictest time of jo Presbyterian goverment : 
l at Dynder, voleus nolens the Parson of y° 
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the relations of a woman deceased there had this 
Ceremonie punctually performed according to her 
will: and also the like was donneat j e City of 
Hereford in these times, when a woman kept many 
yeares before her death a Mazird-bowle for the 
ainne-eater; and the like in other plaoea in this 
Oountie; as also in Brecon, e.g., at LUngors, 
where Mr. Gwin the minister could no hinder j c 
performing of this ancient cue tome.” 

Aubrey does not, indeed, profess to have him¬ 
self witnessed these instances of the ceremony. 
If we depended entirely for evidence of events 
and customs on the affidavits of eye-witnesses, 
we should introduce a canon of evidence un¬ 
known to historical investigation, and should 
reject much that no reasonable man can 
doubt. 

Leaving for the moment what he says about 
Llangors, I pass to Derbyshire, a district where 
the Britons long maintained their independence, 
and the population of which is probably still 
to a great extent of Celtic ancestry. Becent 
inquiries by Mr. S. O. Addy have shown that 

“ at a funeral iu Derbyshire wine is first offered 
to the bearers who carry the corpse. This 
custom is strictly maintained, the guests not 
receiving any wioe until the funeral party has 
returned from church. . . . When you drink 
wine at a funeral, every drop that you drink is a 
sin which the deceaeed has committed. Tou 
thereby take away the dead man’s sins and bear 
them yourself ” (Houuhold Tain, with othtr Tra¬ 
ditional Remain*, collected in the Countiei of York, 
Lincoln, Derby, and Nottingham, 1895, pp. 123, 124). 

This, there can hardly be a doubt, is a sur¬ 
vival of a similar custom to that of the Sin- 
eater. The same effect is assigned to the act 
of drinking; and the ritual requires that the 
wine should first be offered to certain of the 
funeral officials. 

lieturning to Shropshire, we find a drinking 
custom recorded by an eye-witness in the reign 
of Charles IT. M. Jorevin, apparently a 
Frenchman travelling in England, relates that 
he was present at a nobleman’s funeral at 
Shrewsbury. The minister made a funeral 
oration to the assembled friends and relatives 
in the chamber where the body lay. “ During 
the oration there stood upon the coffin a large 
Pot of Wine, out of which every one drank to 
the health of the deceased.” When this was 
finished the funeral proceeded. (Brand and 
Ellis, vol. ii., p. 153.) It is true that there 
is no special Sin-eater here, nor any words 
indicating the assumption by the survivors of 
the sins of the dead. But it will be observed 
that the health of the deceased can mean only 
“ the ease and rest of the soul departed,” which 
is' exactly the expression placed in the Sin- 
eater’s mouth by lb. Bagford. The ceremony, 
in fact, looks uncommonly like that of Sin- 
eating transplanted to an upper stratum of 
society, and accompanied by modifications such 
as that transplantation would in course of time 
evolve. The same custom was still practised at 
Market Drayton as lately as July 1, 1893. Miss 
Gertrude Hope, writing in Folklore (vol. iv., 

. 392), gives the particulars as related to 
er by an eye-witness. After the bearers had 
lunched, “ the coffin was brought down and 
placed on two chairs in the centre of the room, 
and, the mourners having gathered round it,” 
a short service was then and there conducted 
by the Nonconformist minister, as is frequently 
done, before setting out for the grave. 
‘‘Directly the minister ended the woman in 
charge of the arrangements poured out four 
glasses of wine and banded one to each bearer 
present across the coffin, with a biscuit called 
a ‘ funeral biscuit.’ ” Mark what follows. 
“The minister, who had lately come from 
Pembrokeshire, remarked to my informant that 
he was sorry to fee that pagan custom still 
observed. He had been able to put an end to 
it in the Pembrokeshire village where he had 


formerly been.” Here the food and drink were 
handed across the coffin to the bearers—the 
same officials who in Derbyshire first partake 
in a formal manner of the drink which is 
believed to have the effect of taking away 
the sins of the deoeased. The relation of the 
ceremony to that of the Sin-eater is apparent. 
The evidenoe, if not literally at first hand, is 
such as cannot be doubted. 

If, fortified by this evidenoe from Derbyshire 
and the Marches, we turn to Wales, we find 
Aubrey’s statements of a very circumstantial 
character; and that not merely in the case of 
Llangors referred to just now. Speaking of 
offertories at funerals, he says {Remain*, p 23): 

“These are mentioned in the Bubrlck of j c 
Oh. of Engl. Oomon-Prayer books: but I 
never saw it used, but once at Beaumaris, in 
Anglesey ; but it is used over all the counties of 
North-Wales. But before when the corps is 
brougbtoutof Doores, there is Oake and Cheese and 
a new Bowie of Beere, and another of Milke with ) 0 
Anno Dni ingmved on it, & j° parties name 
deceased, w ch one accepts of on the other side of 
y° Corps, and this Oustome is used to this day [1686' 
in North Wales.” 

This is precisely the ceremony of Sin-eating, 
save that Aubrey does not record the words 
uttered. The testimony is perhaps all the 
stronger that he does not thus expressly con¬ 
nect it with a praotioe which he elsewhere 
declares he believed to have been “ used over 
all Wales.” It would seem that he had 
aotually beheld it in this shape; though his 
words are not free from ambiguity. At all 
events, it is dear that he had made minute 
inquiries. A oentury later Pennant describes 
the same custom among several others “ used 
among us in former times, which have been 
gradually dropped in proportion as the age 
grew enlightened.” He says: 

“ Previous to a funeral, it was customary, when 
the corpse was brought out of the house and laid 
upon the bier, for the next of kin. be it widow, 
mother, slater or daughter (for it must be a 
female), to give, over the coffin, a quantify of 
white loaves, in a great dish, and sometimes a 
cheese, with a piece of money stuck in it, to certain 
poor peisons. After that they presented, in the 
same manner, a cup of drink, and required the 
person to drink a little of it immediately. When 
that was done, they kneeled down, and the 
minister, if present, mid thq Lord’s Prayer; after 
which, they proceeded with the corpse [Toure in 
Walee," ed. 1883, vol. iii., p. 150). 

Pennant was bom and lived in Wales; and 
we must suppose that he is describing what he 
was perfectly familiar with by the reports of 
his neighbours and friends, if he had not 
himself witnessed it. 

The explicit statements of Aubrey and 
Pennant must be put side by side with the 
evidenoe already given of the minister at 
Market Drayton, that the custom had survived 
‘to recent years in Pembrokeshire. And, sinoe 
all the acts of the oeremony were identical with 
those of the Sin-eater, and only the ritual 
words were wanting, they prepare us to believe 
Mr. Matthew Moggridge when he reports that 
words and all were used at Llandebie, a few 
miles from Swansea, down to a few years before 
1852, when he read a paper on the subject at 
Ludlow to the Cambrian Archaeological Asso¬ 
ciation. It is unnecessary to quote the paper, 
which is to be read in Archaeologia Camhrentit 
(vol. iii., N.S., p. 330), as it mentions no material 
variation of the ceremony. The omission of the 
ritual words is to be ‘accounted for by the 
presence of the clergy, who would doubtless 
regard them as blasphemous. The clergy, as 
Aubrey tells us, found the rite too deeply 
rooted to be successfully prohibited; but in 
deferenoe to them, it is probable that a com¬ 
promise would be adopted. The acts would 
continue to be performed, the words interpret¬ 


ing and completing those acts would be 
dropped. 

I will ask permission to consider the negative 
evidence in another letter. 

E. SlDITKY HaBTUXD. 


BHAKSPHRB’s ANCE3THY. 

Cambridge: Bor. 4, lMS. 

With your permission, I will onoe more 
answer Mr, Yeatman. May I briefly note the 
point at issue ? I do this because your correj- 
pondent so continually wanders that it ii 
neoessary to pin him down. 

Mr. Yeatman found in the will of Franck 
Griffyn of Braybrook (37 Henry Yin.) that the 
testator’s sisteris name was “ Alya Shakespear." 
He thereupon (apparently being unaware of 
“the multitude of Shakspere families who 
were settled in Warwickshire in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries,” and confessedly 
not having consulted the investigations of 
Hunter, Halliwell-Phillips, and other standard 
authorities) jumped to the conclusion that Alya 
Shakespear must be some connexion of the 
poet. He has made various guesses : that she 
was the wife of Bichard Shakespeare, who 
joined the Knolle Guild in 18 Henry VIII.—that 
she was the wife of another Bichard—that “ she 
may have been even a degree higher.” Then 
he oonjeotured that the poet was descended 
from Thomas Shakspere, whose will is dated 
1539; and, again, he “ventured to guess that 
Bo wen ton was their original home.” I have 
brought arguments against all these conjectures; 
but your correspondent has not met any of 
them, with the single exception that be has 
reminded me that when I spoke of Hunter’s 
“identification” of the Bichard of the above 
will I should have written his “probable 
identification.” 

Mr. Yeatman now makes anotherguess, which 
I will examine. Unless, however, in future, he 

E actual proofs to sustain his suggestions, I 
that you will agree with me that it is 
useless to continue the correspondence. 

He says he has discovered “ a grant of land 
by the Lady Isabella Shakespear, Prioress of 
Wroxall, to John Shakespear, who (by the 
aid of the poet’s application to the Heralds’ 
Office) can fairly be identified as the great 
grandfather of the poet.” He can now, he 
says, “definitely” give “Alys Griffyn’s exMt 
place in the pedigree.” In the Timet, to which 
Mr. Yeatman refers you, he adds that the 
grant was made “on the morrow of All Souls 
(23 Henry VII.) to John Shakespare, Elene his 
wife, and Antonio their son.” ] 

To this I answer, that the Lady Isabella was 
dead at least four years before the date 
mentioned, as may be seen from the following 
extract from the Begister of the Guild of 8t 
Anne of Knolle (see the Longbridge MS.), “ 19 
Hen. VII. Orate pro anima Isabella Shsiapere 
quondam Priorissa de Wraxale.” 

I will, however, suppose that there is some 
accidental mistake about the date, for Mr. 
Yeatman gives the reference to the grant with 
some detail (although he has the unacholarly 
habit of never giving his quotations verbatim). 

I turn, therefore, to the John Shakespear J 
whom he has “ identified as the great-gran d - 
father.” Now, the grandfather of the poet was 
admittedly Biohard Shakespeare of Snitterfield. 
What proof, then, does Mr. Yeatman give that 
John, Lady Isabella’s tenant, was the father of 
Biohard of Snitterfield P None whatever. He 
says that John was the father of a son Antonio; 
but he does not refer to any son Bichard. So 
that your correspondent’s identification fails, 
like his former guesses. 

It is true that in the Time* he alluded later 
on to another John Shakeepere, to whom and to 
his wife Alice and their son Bichard a similar , 
grant was made on Ootober 10, 23 Henry 
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Vlll. Bat this is not the family he is 
referring to when dealing; with the Lady 
Isabella; nor does he give any proof that 
either of those Johns was connected with the 
8nitterfield Shakespeares. 

I have thus again broken the links which Mi. 
Yastmaa has attempted to make; and I main¬ 
tain that he has not in any way made good his 
assertion chat he has “ discovered a connexion 
between the Shakespeare of Wroxall and Bo wen- 
ton and the Griffyn family.” Still less has 
be linked them with the family of the great 
dramatist. I need not, therefore, go on to 
show the unreality of his other oonjeoturee— 
such as that the poet was cousin to Sir Thomas 
Lnoy, to Aabrey’s batcher boy, to Bartholomew 
Griffin the poet, and to Lady Southampton! 

When I saw, at the end of the letter, the 
names cf John and Agnes Hill, I hoped that 
jour correspondent had at last come upon some 
fact touching the connexions of the dramatist; 
and anyone reading the dosing phrase—” the 
Boll of 37 Henry VIII. shows that Agnes 
Hill was then a widow, so that she ooald not 
hare been own mother to Mary Arden ”—might 
think that some discovery is here made. Tour 
readers, however, will doubtless be aware that 
the will of John Hill of Berely, made on 
August 26 of that year (1545), and proved on 
the following September 7, was printed some 
years ago, and that it tells us that Agnes Hill 
(afterwards the wife of Bobert Arden) was 
between the dates named left a widow with four 
children under age. 

Mr. Yeatman says: “ Will Mr. H. P. Stokes, 
instead of trying to stop my honest work, 
assist me in making out those relationships ? ” 
I am certainly not wishful to stop any honest 
work. No one would rejoioe more than I if 
your correspondent could trace back Shak- 
spere’s anoestry; but if Mr. Yeatman prints 
bis guesses, he ought not to object to their 
being tested. 

H. P. Stokes. 


THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY OF OLD BDDA. 

London: Nov.«, 1898. 

Mr. Baahdall, when writing chap. x. of his 
recently published work on the Medieval 
Universities of Europe, was evidently not 
aware of the fact that the bull of John XXIII. 
f°r the extension of the privileges of the 
University of Old Buda had been discovered a 
few years ago by Bishop Fraknoi in the 
Lateran Library, and that its full text was 
published in the Hungarian Tortenelmi Tdr of 
Budapest in 1892 (pp. 398-401), a copy of 
which is in the British Museum. The bull is 
dated “ Bononie Kalendas Angusti anno 
primo,” and was consequently issued on 
August 1, 1410. It is clear on the point that 
the University was not founded de novo in this 
year. 

Mr. Rashdall, moreover, following the 
example of Denifle, wrongly assigns the bull 
to the year 1411, and is consequently obliged 
to invent a theory to the effect that “ the 
project” of “founding a university in that 
country " — i.e., Hungary — was in 1410 
“ looked upon as not having bom fully carried 
out; and [consequently] in the following year 
a new foundation-bull was issued,” the only 
trace of which known to onr author to exist is 
the entry in Ganunpi’s Catalogue. 

The object of extending the privileges of the 
university then already existing at Old Bnda, 
ss fully set forth in the bull, was to create 
there a “ stadium generate, in qualibet lieita 
facilitate,” in order to transform the school 
into a centre of learning 

“ non solum ad [usum] ipacrum regni [Hungariae] 
et oppldi [Veteris Bndae] ac circnmadjaoenttnm 
r egion nm tnoolarum, sed etiam aliorum, qui 
propterea de univerrismundi partibus ad prediction 
oppidum oonfluunt.” 
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The bull with this object in view ordains that 
there, should be a “ stadium generate . , . 
tarn in saerae theologiae ac juris canonici et 
omlu, neonon medioinae et arthim quam 
qualibet hoita facilitate,” and that all professors, 
readers, and scholars of the said university 
should enjoy all privileges, liberties, immunities, 
exemptions, and indulgences that have ever 
been .gri. i ted by the Apostolio See, the Roman 
Easpire, or anyone else to the universities of 
Paris, Bologna Oxford, and Cologne—and so 
forth. The volume containing the foundation- 
bull for the university issued by Boniface IX. 
in 1395 has not yet been discovered. 

Lewis L. Kropf. 


SHOULD “VABIO” OB “ VABBO ” BE BEAD IN 
“ PUBOATOBIO ” XXII,, 98 ? 

Heavttne, Exeter: Oct. 18, 1885 . 

The question whether the usual reading of 
“Varro ” in the above passage should be re- 
plaeM by “ Yario ” has, for the most part, 
been decided in the negative, in consequence 
of the scaroity of M8. support for Vario. I 
venture to think, however, that there are 
certain special considerations which make this 
one of those oases in which the consensus of 
the MS8. should be set aside. If we assume 
the genuineness of the reading “Vario," the 
general substitution for it of “ Varro ” in the 
MSS. can be readily accounted for; while the 
converse is not the case, for “ Varro ” is dis¬ 
tinctly the easier reading. The reputation of 
M. Terentius Varro as the most learned of the 
Romans (in addition to the fact of his being, 
Augustine, a very familiar name in 
the Middle Ages) makes him a mnoh more 
conspicuous personage than L. Varius Rufus, 
and as such prime facie more worthy of com¬ 
memoration in the Divina Comedia. I suppose 
mat for one oopyiat who knew the name of 
Varius there would be twenty who did not, 
and^ who would therefore suppose the word 
Vario to be a mistake, to be corrected to 
Varro. Among the medieval commentators 
Benvenuto da Imola alone, so far as I know, 
pronounces in favour of Varius being the 
person referred to, as against Varro; but, as 
ue observes that Dante may be understood to 
be referring to both, I conjecture that he must 
have read “ Varo,” and considered this to be 
an ingenious compromise on Dante’s part 
between the rival maims of Vario and Varro. 

But,, apart from the question as to the 
authority of the MSS. on the point, there are, I 
submit, good grounds for thinking that Dante 
would write “ Vario” here, and not “ Varro.” 
In the passage before ns Statius asks Virgil 
about the position in the world of the 0 f 
the poets Terence, Caeciliua, Plautus, and 
Varius (or Varro). Turning to the Art Poetica 
of Horace (11. 53-55), we find Caeciliua, 
Plautus, Virgil, and Varius named together (cf. 
Horace, Epiit. II., i. 58-59). Now this is 
surely very significant; for we have undoubted 
evidence of Dante’s familiarity with the Art 
Poetica, though not such evidence of his 
familiarity with Horace’s other works. It 
may be urged, with Soartazzini, that it is a 
mere conjecture that Dante had this passage 
of Horace in his mind when writing the 
words in question. In reply to this it may 
fou'ly U® asked. How comes it, if Dante was not 
thinking of the passage in the Art Poetica, 
that he names Caeciliua ? This poet is nowhere 
else mentioned or alluded to by Dante, nor is 
there any reason that I can see for believing 
that Dante either had any special interest in 
him or supposed that Statius had. 

With regard to Varius, there is a special 
appropriateness in the appearance of his name 
here. He was an intimate friend of Virgil 
and, aocording to Donatos, one of Virgil’s 
literary executors; and it is quite in keeping 
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with the exquisite courtesy of Statius’ be- 
haviour toward Virgil in the famous episode of 
tho Purgatorio, where the passage now under 
review occurs, that he should unite with the 
eminent names of Terence and Plautus the 
name of one whom Virgil had held in such 
high regard. This consideration would lead 
a that Dante had the passage in 

th© Ars Poetica in his mind rather than that in 
*“® Epifttet (above cited), where the name of 
Varius does not appear, though that of 
Caeeilms does. 

Again, reading “Vario,” all the names will 
appear m Italian form; whereas, reading 
Varro, his alone will appear in Latin, a 
circumstance not, perhaps, entirely to be 
passed over. 

A. G. Fekbebs Howell. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

Triatty Oolltge, DabUn: Nor. J, 1886. 

The July number of the Quarterly Review, 
whioh I have just now seen, supplies us with a 
delightful “ Curiosity of Literature ’’ (p. 170). 
Speaking of « The Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
the writer informs us that “the French 
equivalent of our Notes and Querist, called 
L’Intermediare, quotes a French ode ou the 
death of the Comte de Beaumanoir, killed in 
1749 at the battle of Pondicherry, so very 
closely akin to the poem attributed to Wolfe, 
that it is evident one piece of verse is a trans¬ 
lation of the other.” The last words are 
lmppily cautious—that one pieoe is a transla¬ 
tion of the other is certain, the French being the 
work of the Rev. Francis Mahony, commonly 
known as Father Prout (see his Reliquet, 
Bohn’s ed., p. 312). What a charming sense 
of hnmour the Frenoh writer in L ’ [nt‘rmSdiare 
must have to take Father Prout au grand 
tirieux! No doubt he also believes that 
Moore’s “Norah Greina” is translated from 
“ an old Latin song of my [Front’s] own which 
I made when a boy ” {ibid, pp. 149, 150), and 
that “ Go where glory waits thee ” is from the 
Frenoh of Fran?oise de Foix, “ written before 
the battle of Pavia ” (p. 147). The same 
volume gives us (p. 156) a Greek ode on 
wliiskejr, “ composed about the sixteenth 
Olympiad, according to the chronology of 
Arohbishop Usher,” “ splendidly and most 
literally rendered into English Anacreontic 
verse ” by Moore as “ Wreathe the Bowl.” 

T. K. Abbott. 


THE ANTI-CUBIST SAGA. 

Oxford: Not. S, ISIS 

I can answer Mr. Simcox's query very easily. 
I ought to have rendered “ and the kingdom is 
thirty-fold, as also the garden sixty-fold, and 
the heavens hundred-fold.” And if I had had 
a lexioon by me, and looked out my word, I 
should not have mistranslated it. The correct 
sense did suggest itself to me, but seemed to 
be nonsense. And so it is as it stands. But, 
as Mr. Simcox will see, the Armenian original 
has been abridged and compressed—to the 
extent of being unintelligible—from a longer 
document, whioh must have contained the same 
tradition whioh Irenaens inherited from the 
Elders. This connexion, whioh I am gratefnl 
to Mr. Simcox for pointing out to me, seems 
to give this Armenian form of the legend an 
importance quite unsuspected by me, and 
encourages me to take in hand and translate 
the old Armenian version of Methodius “ About 
the Last Things,” as also a longer form of the 

S rediotions here assigned to the dying St. 

Terses, which is to be found in the work of 
Mesrop the Elder (a.d. 967). 

I have no donbt Mr. Simoox is right in dating 
the Saga immediately after the victories of 
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Heraolius. But the Life of Nerses in which it 
occurs cannot have been compiled much before 
the MSS. were written from which it is edited. 
For on p. 90 of the Armenian printed text, 
almost at the beginning of the saint’s vaticina¬ 
tions, comes this passage: 

“And Jerusalem no longer remain under 
the control of the Greeks, but the Ishmaelites 
shall rule over it, and shall oppress the Greeks in 
the times of the approach of the Aryan race. 
And then the race of the Bomans who are called 
Franks shall take Jerusalem, and take away the 
oppression of the Greeks.” 

F. C. CONYBEABE. 


THE OA88ITERIDE8. 

London: Hot. t, 1896. 

The replies to my letter show me that I did 
not make my position dear enough before. I 
am not denying the existence of the Oassiter- 
ides. My contention is, that they were places 
on the mainland in the north-west corner of 
Spain, and not a group of is l a n ds off that 
coast. 

Herodotos, I think, does question the exist¬ 
ence of those islands. His words are otirt 
riftrovs o!8« KcumriplSas ioicras. If he only 
meant that he “ could give no information 
about them,” as M. Reinach says, or. “ knew 
nothing certain about them,” as Mr. Ridgeway 
says, the word ioiiras would be meaningless. 
In fact, the sentence would have to be con¬ 
structed in a different way. 

M. Reinach seems to argue that the Cassi- 
terides were islands because Publius Grasses 
went to them by sea. According to Strabo, 
iii. v. 11, people used generally to make the 
voyage from Cadiz; but whether Crass us 
sailed from there or from a seaport in the 
west of France, when he was in that region, 
there is nothing in the fact to show that his 
destination was an island. It would be as 
reasonable to say that Carthage must have been 
an island because people went there by sea 
from Alexandria. 

Prof Ridgeway says that he follows Mr. Elton 
in identifying the Casaiterides with certain 
islands off the coast of Northern Spain. Mr. 
Elton, however ( Origins of English History, p. 
18), identifies them with the islands near Vigo 
on the west coast of Spain. His supposition 
is, that the ancients mistook the west coast for 
the north coast; but this is scarcely probable. 
At all events, the fact remains that there are 
not any islands off the north-west corner of 
Spain, which seems to be the point intended 
by Strabo, Mela, and Ptolemy. 

Cecil Tore. 


Montreal: Hot. 6,1886. 

If Mr. Ridgeway can refer to the Compte Rendu 
of the Congres International d’Aroheologie 
Prehistorique, held at Stockholm in 1874, 
under the presidency of the King, he will find 
a very able and interesting paper by M. Hans 
Hildebrand, “ Sur la Situation des Cassite- 
rides." He will there see that he was not the 
first to point out the distinction “drawn by 
Strabo and Diodorus between the tin trade 
with Britain and that with the Cassiterides.” 
The quotations given from Pomponious Mela, 
Pliny, and Denys Periegetes, all confirm Mr. 
Elton’s opinion. The Cassiterides were not the 
Scilly Isles. John Woodward. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Euuday, Not. 10, 4 p.m. Bondsy Leatur*: “ What Man 
can obtain from the Land,” by Frioee Kropotkin. 

7 p.m. Ethiaal: •• Hilton and the Minor Poem,” by 
Mr. Arthur SidRwiek. 

Monday, Not. II, 8 p.m. 

Extremity.” I., by Prof. 


of 


8 p.m. library AaaoeiaUoc: “The Bibliography 
Periodical Literature,” by Mr. Prank Campbell. 

aao p.m. Geognphteal: “ Pragma of the Jaokac 
Harm,worth Expedition,” by Mr. A. M o nteflor e. 


Royal Academy: "The Lower 
William Andenon. 


Toxsday, Hot. U.4p.m. Aalatic: , 'Chao : Ju : kua^ a New 
Bonroe of Madiaeral Geography," by Prof. F. Httth. 

8 p.m. Clrn Engineer*: Addnae by th* Pr e e ld e nt , 

Bi, Benjamin BakerTlMstaibntton of Mtodalafte. 

8 p.m. Colonial bMitata : Tha Kxten Mi m of 
BritUhnade in Africa,” by Cant, £■ Lwmrd. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “The Opatam and 
Habita of the Hattrea bordering the Bocdl Country,” by 

WiDKM^AT.^mrr^ia*M>jn. Egypt Exploration Fond: 

“T^H^rallm- 
portanoe of the Cymrie Mbal Byatem.” by Dr Seeb ohm. 
Thumday, Hot. 14, 8 p.m. Bow l Aoadamy: "The Lower 
Bxtramity,” n., by Prof. William Andenon. 

8 pun. Mathematical: Annual General Martins; 
“ Tha BtabOltrand Instability of Ontain Fluid Motion*, 
ML. and “The Propagation of Warn upon the Plane 
Surface aeparatlng Two Portion! of Fluid of Different 
VcatidtiaZ” by Lord Rayleigh ; “Matrioaa,” by Jfr. J. 
Brill: “Determination of the Volume of Obtain 
Bpedea of Tetrahadra without Employment of .t he 

iFTTrii a T1-U.II I_ n_f ITill . «• OMna AlfMhnWl 


“An fcSSlon W^a fSoSteitiw 
Theory of Partition., ”by the PreMdent; “The Bn*. 
■entation of a Conic by a Linear Equation/’ by Mr. J. 
OriOtha; “The Rapmentation of a number ai a Bum 
of Banana,”by Prof. G. B. Mathewa; and “ Theoriesof 
Magnetic Action upon light.” by Mr. A. B. Barnet. 

Fiu day, Nov. 16.8 m p.m. Viking (Sub: “Bdda," by Mr. 
Birikr Magnuaaon. 


80IEN0E. 

Lectures and Essays by Henry Nettleehip. 
Second Series, edited by F. Haverfield, 
with Portrait and Memoir. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Frees.) 

Mr. Haverfield has undertaken a wel¬ 
come as well as a pious duty in collecting 
these eleven lectures and essays by the late 
Prof. Nettleehip. Only one of them is 
printed for the first time—a lecture on 
Madvig; hut the others were either con¬ 
tributed to various journals or published 
separately, sometimes in not very convenient 
form for preservation and reference; and it 
is a great advantage to he able to place 
them on one’s hook-shelves side by side 
with the earlier volume. Taken together, 
they give a fair, though of course an in¬ 
complete, impression of the work of the 
admirable scholar who was so prematurely 
taken from ns. Some show the laborious 
patience in exploring unfamiliar and often 
unattractive fields which was characteristic 
of tiie late Corpus Professor: others the 
breadth of view and power of wide gene¬ 
ralisation which was not less conspicuous in 
him. No words could be more exactly- 
descriptive than those which we find in the 
memoir: 

“He wished to he sure of every detail, and 
shirked no toil, however dry and irksome, that 
would exhaust all that had been said or written 
on any particular subject; thus making others 
feel the dignity belonging to the specialist, and 
the beauty of doing work thoroughly. But he 
never allowed himself to be absorbed in dry 
technicalities. His lexicographical studies were 
all means to an end, and made subservient to 
higher aims and objects as throwing light on 
history and literature.” 

He cherished at one time the hope of 
writing a history of the Latin language; 
at another he drew up a scheme for a pro- 

J 'ected history of Latin literature. It is 
iard to say which loss is the more to he 
regretted by students and fellow-workers. 
But perhaps the latter is the more irrepar¬ 
able ; for, while the place of the former is 
to some extent filled by Mr. Lindsay’s im¬ 
portant treatise, there is nothing in English 
comparable to what Prof. Nettieship would 
have given us on the Latin writers. As it 
is, the materials which he collected with 


so much diligence, and handled with rock 
soundness of judgment, will he indispensable 
to anyone who may have the courage to 
take up the task which he was not spared to 
finish. 

Two or three of the lectures now repub¬ 
lished will give a new conception of the 
range of his powers to any who may have 
regarded him solely as one of the most 
accurate of scholars. It is easy to understand 
how many of his friends regretted that he 
had not chosen philosophy rather than 
classics for his object in life. Had he done 
so, it can hardly he doubted that he would 
have proved not less luminous and sugges¬ 
tive as a teacher than the brother whose 
loss was so terrible a blow to him person¬ 
ally and so immeasurable a loss to his 
University. 

The memoir which Mrs. Nettieship has 
prefixed is written with the greatest delicacy 
and justness. It tells all that the public 
has a right to know of the personal me oi 
one whose influence is imperfectly repre¬ 
sented by his published work, admirable as 
that is in so many ways; and it gives a 
vivid conception of the many-sided activities 
and interests of a scholar who with all the 
merits of a specialist had so few of his 
limitations. 

It is pleasant to he reminded by the veiy 
complete bibliography appended to this 
volume how many of his reviews, always 
courteous and always instructive, extending 
over a period of more than twenty years, 
were contributed to the Academy. It is 
still more pleasant to think, as one reviews 
the abundant outcome of thirty year* of 
incessant- literary activity, that one cannot 
recall a line that the friends most jealous oi 
his reputation could wish unwritten. 

A. S. Wilkins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the first meeting of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society, to be held at the University 
of London, Burlington-gardens, on Monday 
next, at 8.30 p.m., the president [Mr. Clements 
R. Markham) will deliver a brief introductory 
address, and Mr. Arthur Monteflore will report 
on “ The Progress of the Jackson-Harms worth 
Arctic Expedition.” 

At the first meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, to be held at 3, Hanover-square, on 
Tuesday next, at 8.30 p.m., a paper will be 
read by the Rev. Godfrey Dale on “ Hie 
Customs and Habits of the Natives inhabiting 
tiie Bondi Country.” Among future com¬ 
munications promised are: “A Preliminary 
Notioe of the Luohuan Language,” by Prof. 
B. Hall Chamberlain; “ Notes on Natives of 
New Guinea,” by Mr. James Chalmers; and 
“ Rook and Sepulchral Chambers in Malabar,” 
by Mr. F. Fawcett. 

At the first meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, to be held on Tuesday next, 
the president (Sir Benjamin Baker) will deliver 
an address, and will afterwards present the 
medals, premiums, and prizes awarded at the 
close of last session. In the following week a 
paper will be read by Mr. J. H. Greathead on 
“ The City and South London Railway : Sub¬ 
aqueous Tunnelling' by Shield and Compressed 
Air.” 

The fund at the Royal Institution for the 
promotion of experimental research at low 
temperatures has received a legacy of £300 
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from the late John Bell Sedpwiok, and a dona¬ 
tion of £50 from Sir Frederick Abel. 

Messes. Stjckuno & Galloway will pub- 
liih about the middle of this month a book 
on North American Shore Birds, by Prof. 
Daniel Giraud Elliot, a former president of the 
im moin Ornithologists’ Union, who is now 
cantor of zoology in the Field Columbian 
Museum at Chicago. It gives a history of the 
snipes, sand-pipers, plovers and their allies, 
whioh inhabit the beaohes of the Atlantic and 
Pacific ooasts, the banks of the inland lakes 
and rivers, and the marshes of the prairies, &c. 
It is illustrated with seventy-four full-page 
plates, drawn from life by Mr. Edwin Shep¬ 
pard. There will be a special quarto edition, 
on hand-made paper, limited to 100 oopies. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will issue next 
week a new edition (being the twenty-third) of 
Half-Hours with the Stars: a Guide to the 
Heavens all the Year round, by the late Biohard 
Proctor. __ 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Cambridge University Press has now 
undertaken the larger edition of the Septuagint, 
for whioh the recently completed manual 
edition, prepared by Dr. Swete, was meant to 
be preparatory. It is intended to reproduce 
the test printed in the manual edition, with m 
full a critical apparatus as can be contained in 
a work of reasonable size. The readings of all 
extant Greek uncial MSS. and fragments will 
be given, together with those of a certain 
number of cursives, selected after careful in¬ 
vestigation with the view of representing the 
different types of text. The evidence of the 
Old Latin. Egyptian, Syro-Hexaplar, and 
Armenian Versions, and of the quotations in 
Philo, Josephus, and the more important 
Christian Fathers, will be included. Fresh 
collations will be made wherever necessary to 
secure accuracy. The editorship of the work 
has been entrusted to the Bev. A. E. Brooke, 
fellow of King’s, and Mr. N. McLean, fellow 
of Christ’s, and many other scholars have 
promised help. It is hoped that the Octateuch, 
which will form the first volume, may be issued 
in about five years. 

Messrs. Williams & Nona ate will shortly 
publish a book by Mr. Herbert Baynes, 
entitled The Idea of God and the Moral Sense 
in the Light of Language, being a study in 
comparative theology and comparative ethics 
from a philological standpoint. 

Pabt VI. of Archaeologia Oroniensis, to be 
published at the end of this week by Mr. 
Henry Frowde, will contain a paper arguing 
that tire writing on bamboo tablets in Bejang, 
a district of Sumatra, retains in almost an 
unaltered state characters of a pure Phoenician 
type, dating from about 400 B.C. The paper 
is illustrated with plates. 

At the first meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to be held at 22, Albemarle-street on 
Tuesday next, at 4 p.m., the secretary (Prof. 
T. W. Rhys Davids) will read a paper by Prof. 
F. Hirth, entitled “ Chao-Ju-kua: a New 
Source of Medieval Geography.” 

MSPORT8 OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— (Thursday, 
October 24.) 

Da. Postoats, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Skeat read a paper on the origin of the name of 
the letter y ana the spelling of the verbs “ build” 
and ‘‘braise.” The present names of the letters 
of the alphabet are of French origin, and date 
from about a.d. 1200. The origin of the name toy 
for the letter y has not hitherto been mtisfactmrily 
explained, we know, however, that it was called 
wi in Anglo-French; this appears from a note in 
the Cotton MS., named Titus D. 18, written about 


a. d. 1210. It is therefore worth while to inquire 
how the scribe of that MS. e x p r e s se s the sound of 
the A.S. y, which, when long, was pronounced 
like u in the German word arim. We find that he 
usually expresses this sound by u; but in at least 
seven instances be expresses it by writing ui, 
which is much more t distinctive: in fact, the 
symbol u was inadequate, as it frequently also 
denoted both the short u in ‘‘foil” and the longuin 
“ f 41” (modem E. “foul”). Since in those days the 
vowel a was not pronounced (as now) like the no 
in “ few,” bat like the oo in “ cool,” it follows 
that the symbol ui must have been called oo-i, or in 
rapid speech wi (formerly sounded as toe, but now 
sounded as toy). That u, the name toy denoted 
ui, a symbol used in Southern English of the 
thirteenth century to represent the sound of the 
Old E n g l ish y. If we reverse ui, and write i«, 
which (pronounced qnickly) gives the sound of the 
etc in “few,” we get the present name of the 
letter u; and it is well known that the modem 
sound of v in “ cure ” arose from the Old French 
u, which was pronounced very like the Anglo- 
Saxon y. That is, u-i (— toy) gives the name of 
the Ola English y, and i-u (= eu) gives the name 
of the Old French sound which resembled it. It 
follows that the true v, as heard in “ ruby,” has 
no name at all in modem English ; it ought to be 
called oo. This result is fairly proved by the fact 
that two verbs with the spelling ui (for A.8. y) 
still survive in modem English. These are 
“build” from A.S. byldan, and “bruise” from 
A.S. brijsan. These spellings are the more 
iafeMsting from the but that they have never been 
either understood or explained till now.—Mr. 
Adam tried to show that if 0«y in the opening 
of the Republic and in 328 a refers not to Bendis, 
bat to Athena. In support of this bo argued 
(1) that h Stit, when no other goddess is specifloally 
named, always meant Athena to an Athenian; (2) 
that the goddess must be the same as the goddess 
in Tim. 21 a and 26 b, where Athena is meant; (3) 
that it is more artistically appropriate, and there¬ 
fore more probable a priori, that an Athenian’s 
ideal city should begin from Athena rather than 
from a barbarian goddess. Plato nowhere names 
the goddess Bendis, but only the festival Bendideia. 
In the Timaeus Plato implies that the Bendideia 
immediately preoeded the Panathenaea. In 333 

b. c., aooording to C. I. A. 157, it did not. Mr. 
Adam conjectured that on the first public celebra¬ 
tion of the Bendideia (probably in 410 b c.) it was 
treated as a prelude to the Panathenaea, and pat 
under the official patronage of Athena. Between 
410 and 333 Bendis may have received an indepen¬ 
dent festival, oelebrated not in Hecatombaeon 
(the month of the Panathenaea), but inThargelion. 
The sweat of Thrasymacbus (350 d) was mote 
natural in the hot month of Hecatombaeon than 
in Thargelhm. For ry Vtyov toS AvSov wpoybyy in 
n. 359 o. Mr. Adam proposed to read <r# r 6yg>, 

rbyou tou Av8o5 wpoyivtp, arguing that there was 
no real reason for identifying the Gyges of “ Gygee’ 
ring” with Herodotus’ Gyges (Hdt. i. 8-13). 
For tv utpuKipmr AcjSijvcu in 359 e. he suggested 
utpitKiptny Ik 0rjrcu, rejecting (with Pans A) 
Ix“v.—A member of the society pointed out that 
the last suggestion had already been made, and 
was in fact minted in the smaller Zurich edition of 
1840. - 

Oxford Philological Society. 

At a meeting held in Oriel on Nov. 1 the Provost 
of Oriel was elected president, Mr. Haverfield 
secretary. Prof. Pelham and Prof. Rhys vloe-preei- 
dents. The Provost read a note on Eoolid’f Seetio 
Commie, pointing out that the last two propositions 
of the treatise dealt only with the diatonic genus, 
whereas the others, especially xvii. and xviii., 
referred exclusively to the enharmonic: henoe he 
inferred that the two concluding propositions were 
certainly later, and probably very mooh later, than 
the rest of the work.—Mr. J. L. Myras (Oh. Oh.) 
discussed "The Maps used by Herodotus.” The 
geographical digressions in Herodotus, ho said, 
were intended to supply the plaoe of maps, and 
were oapahle of being re-interpreted into pictorial 
form. The descriptions were intentionally dia¬ 
grammatic, skeleton outlines in which proportion 
waa indic ate d : (1) by strings of names which would 
run right across a map, and (2) by a general 
symmetry presumed to exist between the distri¬ 
bution of land and water north and sooth of a 


natural equator. Herodotus apparently used two 
maps: (1) an Ionian sailing chut of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Euxine, of which the principal meridian 
lies through the months of the Danube and Nile, 
Sinope and the Ofiidan Gates, while the “equator” 
is the royal road whioh runs east from Miletus; 
(2) a chart intended as map of the Persian Empire. 
—Considerable discussion followed the reading of 
this paper. - 

Anqlo-Bussiab Literary Society.— (Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, November 5.) 

Sir David Wallace in the chair.—Mr. E. A. 
Brayley Hodgetts read a paper on “ Turgnenier’s 
Place in Literature.” After showing how Tur- 
gneniev had for the moment been dwarfed by 
Tolstoy, the lecturer thought that, when time baa 
softened the acerbity of contemporary polemics, 
Tnrgueniev would regain his plaoe. Turgueniev's 
great merit was his attitude towards the peasantry, 
whom he was the first to treat seriously; his second 
great merit was his attitude towards nature, which 
with him was never a setting to his characters, 
but a solemn fact. This the lecturer illustrated by 
giving a translation of Turgueniev’s description of 
a pine forest. His style was pure and forcible, 
without superfluity of epithets. He was never 
didactic. He treated all controversial questions 
from the point of view of an artist, and this did 
not satisfy turbulent disputants. Nevertheless he 
had a minion; it was an injunction to be true to 
oneself and sincere. He hated shams and vul¬ 
garity. His women were charming, the good ones 
lovable; and his characters met the rate that seemed 
to fit them. He never treated his creations harshly, 
was never vindictive towards them. Understanding 
everything, he pardoned everything. He helped to 
abolish serfdom and to introduce a healthy pa¬ 
triotism, but he had no sympathy with dreamers or 
fanatics. In international literature he succeeded 
Balzac, hnt excelled him. His true plaoe was side 
by side with Goethe and Scott.—The Russian 
Bishop of Alaska made a Russian speech com¬ 
mending the noble objects of the society, and 
hoping that all Churches would follow their example 
and promote an ecclesiastical union.—Sir D. M. 
Wallace spoke in affectionate terms of Turgueniev, 
whom he had known personally. The late Mr. 
Ralston deserves the credit of having first intro¬ 
duced Tnrgueniev to the English public. 

FINE ART. 

TWO BOOKS ON OLD TESTAMENT 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Bible and the Monuments. By W. St. Chad 
Boscawen. (Eyre & Spottiawoode.) Mr. 
Boecawen’s new book is very attractive. It is 
needless to say that the type and paper are 
excellent, that the author’s arrangement of his 
material is lucid, and that his style is foil of 
charm. The photographs which illustrate the 
book are beautiful as works of art, and equally 
valuable on account of the dearness and fidelity 
with whioh the monamenta of the past are 
reproduced in them. Moreover, Mr. Boscawen 
has got together a large mass of most interest¬ 
ing matter; his knowledge of the Assyrian 
inscriptions is unquestioned, and his sugges¬ 
tions are ingenious and happy. But his work 
is marred by two serious faults. He constantly 
quotes without acknowledgment, so that it 
is difficult to distinguish between what belongs 
to himself and what belongs to others, or 
between what is the latest view of science and 
what is now old and perhaps antiquated; and 
he seems seldom to have corrected his proofs. 
His pages are full of misprints, usually in 
the proper names and foreign words which he 
quotes. There are also other signs of in- 
aoouraoy due to carelessness: as where, for 
instance, he transforms the Assyrian makhirti 
into makiru, and then compares it with a 
Hebrew word whioh is written with kaph and 
not with kheth. The book oonsiats of six 
chapters, the first being introductory, the next 
four minutely comparing the Biblical aooounts 
of the Creation, the Fall, the antediluvian 
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patriarchs, and the Deluge, with what 
we have learned from the monuments of 
the ancient oriental world, and the sixth 
dealing with “ the grave and the future state.” 
The work will be extremely interesting to the 
student of the Old Testament, and it will give 
him an opportunity of determining for himself 
how far the views of modem criticism in regard 
to the age and character of the book of Genesis 
are justified. The detailed comparison made 
by Mr. Bo sea wen between the Biblioal and the 
Chaldean accounts of the Deluge is very in¬ 
structive ; and the common sense inference from 
it would be that, if the critics are right in dis¬ 
tinguishing an Elohistic and a Jehoviatic 
narrative in the Biblioal text, the two narratives 
must have been compiled at least a thousand 
years before the traditional birth of Moses. 
Naturally, a good deal of use is made of the 
evidence derived from the tablets of Tel el- 
Amama. In his preface Mr. Boscawen explains 
his point of view, and indicates the attitude to¬ 
wards the Higher Criticism and its results 
which reoent discoveries in the East are forcing 
the archaeologist to adopt. AU (his is exceed¬ 
ingly well written; indeed, the points raised 
have never been better stated. 

A Primer of Hebrew Antiquities. By Owen 
C. Whitehouse. (Religious Tract Society.) 
The committee of the Religious Tract Society 
was inspired by a happy idea when it deter¬ 
mined to start a senes of “ Present-day 
Primers.” The little volume of Prof. White- 
house compresses into a small and handy space 
a large amount of valuable and well-arranged 
facts. His name is a guarantee of good and 
sound work, and the usefulness of the book is 
increased by carefully chosen illustrations. 
Those who want to know something about the 
culture and civilisation of the ancient Hebrews 
cannot do better than get it 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BRITISH 8CHOOL AT ATHENS. 

Cambridge Nor. 4,1895. 

The statement in the last number of the 
Academy that “Oxford has hitherto stood 
alone (of English universities) in granting £100 
per annum to the British School” is not 
correct. Though Cambridge University has 
not hitherto made any grants, Gonville and 
Cains College, by extending for three years 
the fellowship of the late director, Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, on condition that his services should 
be at the disposal of the school for that period, 
has contributed £750 towards the school, a sum 
fully equal to that contributed by Oxford 
University. William Ridgeway. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

The ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will be held on 
Thursday next, at 4 p.m., in the hall of the 
Zoological Society, 3, Hanover-square, with 
Sir John Fowler (president) in the ohair. 
Besides the reports of the treasurer and secre¬ 
tary, the business includes the distribution of 
antiquities discovered during last season’s 
excavations. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
special decree will be proposed, oonveying the 
thanks of the University to Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, and 
Mr. Jesse Haworth, for their donation to the 
Asbmolean Museum of a representative collec¬ 
tion of objects from the very fruitful excava¬ 
tions made by Prof. Petrie at Nagada on the 
Upper Nile. These relics belong to a hitherto 
unknown race that held Upper Egypt between 
the YIth and Xlth Dynasties, and illustrate, 
down to the minutest details, a wholly new 
form of culture, probably Libyan, wholly 


independent of the Egyptian and going book 
earlier than 3000 B.o. It may be mentioned 
that the flint implements found in these 
deposits, the finest of which have been sent to 
the Ashmolean, are more exquisitely fashioned 
than any yet known. The collection as a 
whole has great importance in its bearing on 
the earliest culture of the East Mediterranean 
oountries, 

Mr. Bernard Grenfell, fellow of Queen’s, 
Oxford, will go out to Egypt shortly, in com¬ 
pany with Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in order to con¬ 
tinue his study of Greek papyri on the spot. 
We believe that the new Craven fellow, Mr. 
A. S. Hunt (also of Queen’s), intends to devote 
himself to the same line of research. 


Miss Brodrick, Ph.D., will commence next 
Thursday, at 11.30 a.m., a course of three 
lectures in the British Museum on “Ancient 
Egypt,” dealingwith domestic life, the position 
of women, literature, and religious thought. 
Tickets may be obtained from Miss Anderson 
Morton, 64, Hamilton-terraoe, N.W. 

Col. Justin C. Ross, late Inspector-General 
of Irrigation in Egypt, writes from Bourne¬ 
mouth : 


“ I wish to call attention to a curious linguistic 
degradation noticed by me in the speech of the 
peasantry of Hod Musa-Sbl. The Hod (basin) 
is situated on the right bank of the Nile, oppo¬ 
site Wastah, the well-known junction to the 
Fayum. The Hod is concealed behind sand¬ 
hills, and the best way of getting to it is to go 
down the river about five kilometres from 
Wastah. I visited the basin in February, 1889, 
and questioned many individual peasants about 
the Sharkqi failure. I found in many cases 
that the words Barsim, Gadim, were pro- 
nounoed Bars!, Gadi, the m being omitted. It 
would be an interesting inquiry to find out how 
far this elision of m is current. The Hoi is very 
isolated, and there may be a survival of an old 
Coptic pronunciation. I had not the oppor¬ 
tunity of investigating this matter, ana beg 
you will kindly publish this letter to attract 
the attention of linguists, more especially those 
who own dahabiyahs on the Nile.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MESSRS. Cassell & Co. will publish next 
week their new fine art work entitled Annals of 
Westminster Abbey, by E. T. Bradley (Mrs. 
Murray Smith), with an introduction by her 
father, Dean Bradley. The book, which has 
been in preparation for several years, will 
contain an etching by Mr. Francis Walker, and 
nearly two hundred illustrations by Mr. W. 
Hatherell and Mr. H. M. Paget. The head 
and tail pieces, representing interesting spots 
in the Abbey, have been executed by Mr. 
Tidmarsh and Mias Evelyn Luoas, initial 
letters have been designed by Mr. T. Morris, 
and Mr. A. Turbayne has prepared a special 
emblematical design for the cover. The text 
will be set in new type, the initials being 
printed in red and black. 

The exhibitions to open on Monday next 
include that of the New English Art Club, at 
the Dudley Gallery—which was erroneously 
antedated last week; and a collection of draw¬ 
ings by Mr. Herbert Marshall, entitled “ Lon¬ 
don: its Streets and River,” at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street. 

Mr. W. T. Tiii8Elton-Dyer has placed a 
room in the North Gallery at the disposal of 
M. and Mme. de L’AubinWre, for an exhibi¬ 
tion of some of the pictures which they have 
been painting during the last two years of the 
lake in Kew Gardens. 

The American Ambassador (Mr. T. F. 
Bayard) will one day next week formally open 
the annual fine art exhibition in the Albert 


Institute at Dundee, with which is associated 
this year the exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Water-Colour Society. 

The Crondale hoard of Saxon and Mero¬ 
vingian gold coins, recently mentioned in the 
Academy, has been bought at auction by 
Messrs. Rollin & Feuardent for £495. 

M. Hf:RON de Yillefosse has been chosen 
to deliver the usual address at the annual 
public meeting of the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions, which wul be held on Friday next. 

The subscription list to the memorial of the 
late Prof. R. S. Poole will close on December 5. 
Those who still wish to subscribe should send 
in their subscriptions before that date to the 
hon. sec., Maurioe Hewlett, Esq., 2 Raymond- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn. The memorial, which 
will take the form of a life-size bronze medal¬ 
lion in high relief, has been entrusted to Mr. 
George Frampton, A.R.A., and will, when 
finished, be placed in the British Museum, 
probably in the Medal Room. 

THE STAGE. 

“ TRILBY.” 

“Trilby" —the version of it prepared by 
an American, for the American stage, and 
more or less modified, very probably, for 
the purposes of Mr. Tree—has been pro¬ 
duced at length at the Haymarket, with alt 
the signs of popular success that have 
attended the progress of the novel which it 
to some extent reproduces. This success- 
popular, of course, rather than critical, as we 
have already almost indicated—would form 
the subject of an interesting study: indeed, 
to discuss the success of Trilby would be 
for a writer a more fascinating task than 
to discuss Trilby itself. Of what, he 
might inquire, is that success compounded? 

A good deal of Bohemianism — the rose- 
coloured Bohemianism that manages to 
gratify the somewhat ignorant curiosity of 
people whom the Bohemianism of the 
reaiut would inevitably shook—that, of 
course, counts for something in Trilby's 
success. Again, while Mr. Du Maurier is s 
thousand times too respectable to venture 
boldly on the territory of the improper, he 
does persistently touch its fringe—and there 
are those whom that charms greatly. Then 
therein the sensational element—the charac¬ 
ter of Svengali and his extraordinary 
influence: all those feats of hypnotism 
which the most astounding professors of 
the school of Nancy might look upon j 
with something approaching to envy, j 
Then, as we gladly declare, there is 
the unquestionably healthy sentiment, 
which is not lost sight of in the pic¬ 
tures of a world whose Bohemianism is 
skilfully modified. Trilby herself is with¬ 
out doubt lovable. There is, as one would 
expect to be, an appreciation of very 
naive humour: curiously primitive, in 
some respects, is the life ana thought of 
the now noted trio of the novel. Again, 
for the ordinary public, there is the immense 
virtue of prolixity. Thackeray himself, 
whom Mr. Du Maurier must have studied 
so much, never, even in those latest days 
which gave us Lovsl and Philip —never, 
even in those latest days, did he rival Mr. 
Du Maurier in difiuaenees. Nothing pays J 
like diff usances. The mere size of a novel j 
is almost as impressive to the ordinary J 
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public os the mere aize of a canvas. Leave 
nothing whatever to the imagination or to 
die intelligence of a reader, and 70 a 
humour his indolence, and indolent he—we 
talk of the ordinary reader—will certainly 
be. Again, as a contribution, and an itn- 
portsnt one too, to the success of Trilby, 
come the author’s illustrations; and they 
are admirable records of characters really 
vividly conceived or faithfully remembered. 
Host stories suffer tremendously by the 
illustrations forced upon them. A Leighton 
when he illustrates Romola, a Phiz when he 
illustrates Bleak House or JDombey, a Charles 
Green when he illustrates The Chaplain of 
the Fleet— such a man, of course, permeated 
with the spirit of the author ana with- the 
environment of the story—such a man is an 
immense service. But the ordinary illus¬ 
trator, the trained draughtsman of the 
schools, or the slap-dash, sloppy man with 
no thought but for his Parisian technique, or 
the elegant and conventional young woman 
who makes pictures one has seenbefore— 
whose idea of a hero is a tie, a ring, a 
stiffly worn jacket, and a moustache—these 
people do but obscure knowledge; they do 
but darken counsel. But when an author— 
not so inefficient a draughtsman as was 
Thackeray, alas!—when an author happens 
to be a finely capable, even if somewhat 
mannered, draughtsman, or (to put the true 
case, perhaps) when a finely capable 
draughtsman, and a draughtsman in vogue, 
happens to be, for the nonce, an author, 
then the result of his illustrations may be 
to bring home to folk easily, even more 
easily than his written chapters will do, the 
characters and scenes of the tale; and all 
that makes for popularity. And these 
finogs together, with the engagingness of a 
familiar style, and, as has been said before, 
real vividness and truth to oertain types of 
character, and the presence of some feeling 
which, if it is not subtle, is at least un¬ 
affected—these things account, it may be 
held, for the popularity of Trilby —account 
for it, at least, in great measure, though, of 
coins?, the mere freak of the public, its 
quite inexplicable and temporary caprices, 
have likewise to be remembered. 

The great success of Trilby as a novel 
with the large publio ensures for it in any 
case some measure of success upon the 
atage. But to dramatise a story is, of 
necessity, to alter it: it is to suppress much, 
to heighten this, to minimise that, thus to 
disturb the balance of parts; and accord¬ 
ingly the Trilby of the humorous draughts¬ 
man is not to be judged by the adroit 
version which the Haymarket presents. 
Trilby herself is less important at the 
theatre than in the volume; Little Billee 
and the other worthy people are also less 
important; Svengali, on the other hand, 
with his weirdness, his devilries, his 
magnetic or hypnotic power, looms larger 
than in the printed page. This was 
natural and inevitable—would have been 
«o even if there had not been Mr. Tree to 
act the part excellently and to look it 
marvellously. And for Mr. Tree the im¬ 
personation of this great “ character-part ’’ 
is assuredly the realisation of a long- 
expected triumph. For such a part as this 
was Mr. Tree bom: it is one indeed, and 
perhaps the most telling, of a whole group 


of character-parts that he plays excellently. 
The character of Trilby, shorn of muoh that 
the novel contained, of many opportunities 
the novel offered, falls to the lot of a but 
little-known young lady, Miss Dorothea 
Baird, who has been in the country with 
Mr. Ben Greet, one hears. A dramatist of 
eminence said onoe, in my hearing, that he 
would rather have a part well looked than 
well played. He did not mean, I take it, 
that the “playing” could be altogether 
dispensed with, but that the “ looking ” was 
the first essential; and, indeed, it does seem 
true that a part cannot be played at all 
unless it is well looked. There are those, 
however, among the critics who find that 
Miss Baird’s winning and appropriate 
appearance is not adequate compensation 
for what they miss of experience and art in 
her acting. Their attitude, not altogether 
unreasonable as it is, would be more reason¬ 
able yet if the part of Trilby were altogether 
dramatic. For most people, Mim Baird 
more than suffices—nay, more, for most 
people Miss Baird is something to be grate¬ 
ful for, by reason, if not yet precisely of her 
acting, then at least of her appearance and 
of a voice so full and rich and fresh. A 
touch of undue caricature, it may be, mars 
a little, but does not really spoil a very 
ingenious, entertaining performance on the 
part of Mr. Charles Allen. The representa¬ 
tive of Little Billee is deemed scarcely 
adequate. One minor part, which is played 
by an artist limited no doubt of means, but 
admirably delicate and pointed in the things 
in which she sucoeeds at all, is that which 
affords scope for the talent of Miss Botina 
Filippi, of whom the London stage has of 
late years seen very little. Miss Filippi 
plays her new character in her accustomed 
mordant and incisive way. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTKS. 

The revivals of old comedy which are 
promised at the Court Theatre will scarcely 
fail to be of interest. “The Rivals” is the 
first to be given, and the Mrs. Malaprop of 
Mrs. John Wood must be a performance of 
which it is reasonable to hope much. 

It is. said that the present cast of “ The 
Shop Girl ” at the Qaiety is to be somewhat 
strengthened. From what we saw not many 
nights ago, we must confess it stands in need 
of it. Miss E l l a lin e Terriss is missed sadly; 
and perhaps the only thing quite excellent in 
the courseof the performance is the marvel¬ 
lously quaint and precise Japanese dance by 
Miss Satie Seymour and another. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s “ Sign of the Cross” 
does not lessen in popularity as it travels round 
the provinces. Last week the eminent aotor, 
who is so skilful a manager as well, took it to 
Bristol, where, on a oertain night, the reoeipts 
at the chief of Bristol playhouses were burger, 
it is said, than they have ever been before. 
For Mr. Barrett’s energies it is not enough to 
be only acting an arduous part and managing 
an important company—these occupations leave 
him too much leisure—he is bound to write as 
well; so, having made one adaptation of The 
Manxman, for his own use, he is reported to 
have made another, with quite different points, 
for the use of Mr. Lewis Waller. This is all 
very well; but the news of it does not quite 
reconcile us to finding Mr. Wilson Barrett still 
out of London. 

Mr. Grein’s retirement from the direction 


of the Independent Theatre should not pass 
unnoticed. His responsibilities in the City are 
what is said, to have occasioned it. The tribute 
must be paid to him of saying that he is a man 
who has never been afraid to take his own line. 
And though under his management more than 
one dull and morbid thing has been presented 
—though unrelieved grimnees rather than the 
charm of laughter or of pathos has been the 
rule in the performances—still Mr. Grein and 
his coadjutors have enlarged the vista of the 
London playgoer, and have given us several 
interesting pieces, which, perhaps, we should 
not have seen under any other auspices. 


MUSIG. 

OPERA. 

Mr. Hedhondt has made a special feature of 
Wagner at Covent Garden, and on October 25 
added “ The Flying Dutchman ” to the list of 
that master’s works which he has produced. 
This early opera has only been performed here 
from time to time, and it has not received the 
welcome accorded to the later members of the 
Wagner operatio family. This is easy to under¬ 
stand. “The Dutchman” was written just when 
Wagner had turned away his eyes from the 
vanities of the Spontini and the Meyerbeer 
school, and had set his heart on higher things. 
For the student of musical history it is a work 
of great interest; for the public, the halting 
between the new and the old is unsatisfactory: 
they go to the theatre for enjoyment, not for 
a study in evolution. The part of Senta was 
taken by Mme. Duma; and if she did not 
present quite a perfect picture of the mystic 
heroine of the play, she deserves creditable 
mention. She sang well, though her reading 
of the Ballad lacked prophetic fire. Mr. 
Ludwig as the Dutchman achieved fair suc¬ 
cess ; he was more impressive in the first than 
in the seoond act. Bus singing, if the many 
years which he has been before the public be 
taken into consideration, was exceedingly good, 
yet not powerful enough for the part. 

Last Tuesday evening Miss Sustn Strong ap¬ 
peared for the first time as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 
The great impression which she had created as 
Sieglinde in “ Die Walkure ” was not renewed. 
Her voice showed signs of fatigue, and her 
acting was stagy. The tragic features of the 
story seemed to suit her best; she revealed little 
of the tenderness of the bride of the heaven¬ 
sent knight. Miss Strong is, however, a great 
artist; and a comparative failure in one so new 
to the stage, is not of serious moment. 

Under the beading “ Opera ” we may, per¬ 
haps, venture to refer to the performance of 
Sophocles’ “Antigone,” in English, at the 
Hampstead Conservatoire on Monday evening. 
The performance, principally by members of 
the Irving Dramatic Club, was a careful 
one: a serious effort was made to follow 
the traditions of the Greek stage. Miss O. 
Kennet was a good Antigone, though she dis¬ 
played the stem rather than the soft nature 
of the daughter of unhappy Oedipus. Mr. E. 
Meads, as Creon, did not play the part of 
king with all due impressiveness, yet he 
deserves praise. Mr. A. Fayne, in the short 
part of Tiresias, at once made his mark as an 
actor of promise. The stage management was 
supervised by Mr. C. Fry. The incidental 
music written by Mendelssohn for the per¬ 
formance of the tragedy at Potsdam in 1841, 
was given under the direction of M. Geaussent; 
there were some weak moments, but the per¬ 
formance was creditable. As music, some of 
the numbers are excellent; but in relation 
to the play it is far from satisfactory. 
Mendelssohn had his strong points; his Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream tmd Hebrides Overtures 
rank among the highest specimens of pictorial 
art. By nature he was not suited to illustrate 
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Greek tragedy. It should be remembered that 
it was no inward prompting which produced 
this music; it was written in obedience to royal 
command. His “ Antigone ” was therefore a 
piece d’ occasion, and should be so judged. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

At the second Richter Concert, Monday, 
October 28, three Symphonic Poems by 
Smetana were performed in immediate suc¬ 
cession, This Bohemian composer, inspired by 
Mozart and Weber, attempted during nis life¬ 
time to establish a school of national art, 
and he is justly held in remembrance by 
his countrymen. Smetana was a gifted man ; 
and the stirring times during which he lived 
and laboured, together with the strong influence 
not only of Weber, but of bis contemporaries 
Schumann and Berlioz, sufficiently account for 
the romantic tendency of his music. Classicism 
is, however, the rich soil in which real roman¬ 
ticism takes root. It is not the men who aim 
at the latter who achieve the highest, but those 
who follow their predecessors until an inward 
spirit drives them, as it were, into new paths. 
True romanticism is the outcome only of strong 
individuality. Smetana’s music is artificial: the 
folk elementis assumed, rather than assimilated, 
the lights and shades are borrowed rather than 
born. The skill, freshness, and charm of his 
music deserve full recognition, but a little of 
it at a time suffices. The three Poems, though 
admirably rendered under Dr. Richter’s 
direction, and though full of interesting details, 
proved monotonous. There is, speaking 
roughly, more shadow than substance in them. 
For many years an attempt was made in 
London by a truly zealous friend and partisan 
of Liszt to create interest in his music by pre¬ 
senting it in large quantities; hut the very 
means defeated the object in view. A sym¬ 
phonic poem or other work by Smetana will 
from time to time be welcome, but that com¬ 
poser is not sufficiently great to claim a large 
space in a short programme. 

Dr. Richter brought his short series of concerts 
to a successful dose last Monday afternoon; and 
the eclectic nature of the programme—three 
Overtures by Weber, Wagner, Berlioz, a Grieg 
Suite, and a Beethoven Symphony—deserves 
due recognition. The conductor once specially 
favoured Beethoven and Wagner; but he now 
seems disposed, and wisdy, to make his pro¬ 
grammes less exclusive. By his fine render¬ 
ings of many works he has won confidence 
and esteem, and he can afford to introduce 
neglected classical works, or, in judicious 
manner, novdti.es of merit. He has fine oppor¬ 
tunities for rendering service to high art, and 
of these he should make full avail. 

Senor Sarasate commenced a series of three 
concerts at St. James’s Hall on Saturday, 
October 19; the second was given on Novem¬ 
ber 2. The introduction at each of a Sonata 

TV/TE. ERNEST OAVOUR bogs to announce 

i-Tl the SECOND GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 

Al WEEK'S HALL, 

On MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Novtmitn 11, at :) p.m. 
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Ticket* (numbered), H%. 6d.. 7s. (id., fls., (unnumbered) 2s. «d. and la, 
nt Robert Newman's Box Office, Queen’s Hall; Tree’s; rhnppcll’s- 
Keith, Browse’s; hncon A Ollier's; and of the Concert Direction, 
KrneM. favour, 136, Adelaide Road, N.W. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

\] EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 13. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Office*, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 6512L Telegraph "Africanism, London.” 


for pianoforte and violin by J. S. Bach 
is a welcome feature, for a ohance of hear¬ 
ing these fine works in public is rarely 
given. At the same time it must be frankly 
admitted that the Spanish violinist is not heard 
to best advantage in music of this kind. The 
characteristic melodies of his native land, the 
suave and oft sentimental strains of French 
composers, and the modern, rather than the old, 
German school seem tb appeal to him with 
special sympathy. The great, tender heart of 
Bach is difficult to get at, for it is enveloped in 
a network of counterpoint: it is the covering 
rather than the core which Senor Sarasate ana 
his skilful accompanist, Mme. Berthe Gold- 
sohmidt, reveal. The refined playing of the 
concert-giver in pieces by Dvorak, Goldmark, 
and Saint-Saens evoked great enthusiasm. 
Mme. Goldschmidt has given pianoforte solos, as 
usual, with considerable suooeas. The Sarasate 
conoerts are enjoyable, hut, like many enjoyable 
things, will not bear long description. A critic 


never feels quite comfortable unless he can find 
some faults, and in Samsate’s playing such are 
as rare as the plums in Jack Homer’s pie. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The first volume of Mr. Frederick J. Crowest’s 
The Story of British Music, which Messrs. 
Bentley have in the press, extends bom 
pre-historic times to the Tudors, covering 
the aboriginal. Early British, Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, Norman, and Plantagenet periods. 
Its preparation has been a difficult task, 
on account of the sparseness of material con¬ 
cerning music in such early times; but bardic 
traditions and much legendary and anecdotal 
matter, together with various chronicles, have 
been largely drawn upon until historic data 
were reached, and a connected story has thus 
been possible. The volume will be copiously 
illustrated with quaint musical carvings, 
portraits, &c. 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING COOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 

ABC. An Alphabet Written and Pictured by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 

GO Designs. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Jwsf ready. 

ECOE PUELLA, and other Prose Imaginings. By William Sharp. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. net. [Jud ready. 

SONNETS and SONGS. By May Bateman. Title Design by J. D. 

Mackenzie. Keep. 8vo, 3a. 8d. net. [Jutranfg. 

A ROMANCE of WASTDALE. By A. E. W. Mason. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. net. \Ju$t ready. 

IN the EE7 of BLUE, and other Prose Essays. By J. Addington. 

BYMONDS. Cover Dea%n by C. RicketU. Crown 8vo, 8 b. 8d. net. [ Third Edition jnu naif. 

AN EVIL MOTHERHOOD. An Impressionist Novel. By Walter 

RUDI NG. With a Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Nov. 11. 

THE LANCHESTEft GABE.-A cariotu prevision, extremely original in its treatment. 

ATTILA, MY ATTILA! A Drama. By Michael Field. Pot 4to, 

6s. net. [Ready Nov. 11. 


THE C MAJOR of LIFE. A Novel. By Havering Bowcher. 

Crown 8vo, 3». 8d. not. [ Bmiy Xov. 1*. 



POEMS by EMILY HICKEY. With a Frontispiece in Photo¬ 
gravure by Mary E. Swan. Crown 8vo, 5e. not. [7>u month. 

MY SEA, and other Poems. By the late Hon. Roden Noel. With 

an Introduction by STANLEY ADDLESHAW. Vignette and Cover Design. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[This month. 

GOOD KING WENCBSLAS. A Carol. Written by Dr. Mason 

NEALE, and Pictured by ARTHUR J. GASKIN. With an Introduction by WILLIAM MORRIS, ito. 
38.0d. net. ___ [Ato ready. 

ELKIN MATHEWS'S SHILLING OAKLAND. 

LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence Binyon. Cover Design by 

Selwyn Image. Fcap. 8vo. [TAis month. 

%* To be followod by a Volumo by Mfr. Robert Bridges. 

I8HA.M REPRINTS. VOLUMES III. and IV. [Ju*t rtaiy. 

BRETON (NICHOLAS).-NO WHIPPINGE, NOR TRIPPINGS, 

but a K1NDE FRIENDLY SNIPPINGE. London, 1601. A Facsimile Reprint, with the Original Borders to 
every page, with a Bibliographical Note by CHARLE8 EDMOND8. 200 copies, printed on hand-made paper at 
the Chiswick Press. 12mo, 3s. 0d. net. [Noto reatiy. 

Also 60 copies, Large Paper, 6s. net. 

Facsimile reprint from the semi-unique copy discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 
lumber room at Lamport Hall, Northants (Sir Charles E. Isham’s), and purchased lately by the British Museum 
authorities. When Dr. A. B. Grosart collected Breton’s Works a few years ago for his “ Chertsey Worthies Library/* be 
was forced to confess that certain of Breton’s most coveted books were missing and absolutely unavailable. The ecmi- 
unique example under notice was one of these. 

SCOUTHWELL] (R[0BERT]).-A FOVREFOVLD MEDITATION 

of the FOURE LAST THINGS. Composed in a Diuine Poerne. By R. 8. The Author of “8. Peter’s Com¬ 
plaint.” Loudon, 1600. A Facsimile Reprint, with a Bibliographical Note by CHARLES EDMONDS. 160 copies* 
Printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Pres*. Royal I6mo, 6s. not. [Vote ready. 

Also 60 copies, Large Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

Facsimile reprint from the unique fragment discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 
lumber room at Lamport Hall, Northants, and lately purchased by the British Museum authorities. This fragment 
supplies the first sheet of a previously unknown poem by Robert Southwell, the Roman Catholic poet, whose religious 
fervour lends a pathetic beauty to everything that he wrote, and future editors of Southwell's works will find it neoossarv 
to give it close study. The whole of the Poem has been completed from two MS. copies, which differ in the number 
of stanzas. _ 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIBLICAL CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


FARRAR, D.D.: the Very Rev. the LORD BISHOP of RIPON; the v. iivuiT outccvnui 
Rev. MARCUS DOD8, D.D.; the Rev. R. F. HORTON, D.D., M.A.; and others. Grown 8vo, 3e. ( 


By the Very Rev. Dean 

e Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., M.A.; the 


NEW BOOK BY THE BEV. J. B. MILLER, D.D. 

GLIMPSES through LIFE’S WINDOWS. Selections from the 

Writings of the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., Author of "Making the Most of Life." Small crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, gilt top, 2s. fid. 

IN the FOOTPRINTS of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 

Author of “ How to be Happy though Harried,” “ Uncle John’s Tails with Hie Nephows,” Ac. With Map and 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IN a MULE LITTER to the TOMB of CONFUCIUS. By 

ALEX. ARMSTRONG, F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


THE LADY’S MANOR; or, Between River and Brook. A Tale. 


By EMMA MARSHALL. Illustrated by W. Lance. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 6s. 
“ A capital story of girls and for girts."— Sword. 


TUDOR QUEENS and PRINCESSES. By Sarah Tytler. Extra 

crown 8vo, Illustrated, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5s. 

"A dozen interesting biographical sketches of Queen Elisabeth andTier kinswoman, written with much spirit." 

Scotsman. 

THE CRUISE of the ROVER CARAVAN. By Gordon Stables, 


M.D., R.N. With Illustrations by Ohas. Wymper. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 6s. 
“ The interest is so fresh and spontaneous throughout that the book never flags. —Scotsman. 


KATHERINE’S KEYS. By Sarah Doudney. Illustrated by 


CHAS. RICHARDSON. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 5s. 
* A pretty story well written."— Scotsman. 


THE SAGA BOOK of LUNDA. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, Author 

of “ The Lada of Lunda.” Illustrated by C. O. Murray. Crown 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

“ Mr*. Saxby invests her books with much of the romanoe which inspired Scott'in ■ The Pirate.’ "—Times. 

SHIP DAPHNE: a Story of the City and the Sea. By the Rev. 

T. 8. MILLINGTON. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

** A healthy, interesting story."— Scotsman. 

THE ADVENTURES of a YOUNG STOWAWAY. By Mrs. 


GEORGE CORBETT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

"A story full of movement and lively interest ."—Glasgow Herald. 


JAMES NISBET & 00., 21, Berners Street, W. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


BY the NORTH SEA. By Mrs. Emma 

M AR8HALL, Author of " Iu the East Country,” kc. Illustrated 
ler 8rr-“- ^- , ■- ** 


by W. Miller Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth, He. 


[Shortly. 


THE TWO ALTHEAS. By Edith E. 

nrmau a xt a ..»i _< >> n an. ■ . ... . . i . 


HORS MAN, Author of “Severn Bide,” to. Illustrated by 
G. Dem&in Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. [ Now ready. 


THE LORD of LOWEDALE: a Story 


of the Sixteenth Century. By R. D. CHETWODE. Illuntratod 
by G. Grenville Mantou. Crown 8vo, cloth, «*. [Now ready. 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


Bv M. M. BLAKE, Author of “The Siege of Norwich Castle,” Ac. 
Illustrated by the Authoress. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


New 3/6 Books for Boys. 


FAB FBOM HOME: the Fights and Ad- 

ventures of a Runaway. By ROBERT OVisRTON. Illustrated 
by Enoch Ward. 

NAILING the COLOURS. By W. 0. Met- 

CALFE. Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. 


THE STOBY HUNTER By E- B. Baffling. 

Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 


THE BOY SKIPPER: a True Story of the 

8m. By W. C. METCALFE. IUiutntod by Enoch Ward. 


New 3/6 Books for Girls. 


THE RIGHTFUL DAUGHTER: or. The 

Two Lights of Femly House. By MAUDE M. BUTLER. Illus¬ 
trated by W. E. Butler. 


KITTY LANDONS GIRLHOOD. By Jessie 

ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by Mias Caroline Manning. 


THE WILD RUTHVENS. By Onrtis Yorke. 

Illustrated by Paul Hardy and E. F. Manning. 


THE MAID of LONDON BRIDGE: a Story 

of Kett’s_Rebellion._SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. Illustrated 


by Paul Hardy and W. E. Butler. 

A OHABGE to KEEP. By P. A. Blyth. 

Illustrated by Paul Hardy and Caroline Manning. 


OLD CALEB’S WILL. By Miss E. Arm- 

STRONG. Illustrated by G. Domain Hammond. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


London: 

JARROLD A SONS, 10 sad 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY 

IjOOKSELLEBS, 

-gOOK EXPORTERS, 
jgOOK BINDERS, 


AND 


IBRARIAN8. 


LANGUISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS 


1HE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 


iyj-UDIE’8 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
0Q TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

S41 BB0MPT0N BOAD. S.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 

MOTION ■ 


LIBRARY BUREAU, 

10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 

CEDRIC cniVERS, Manager. 


A DEPOT for EVERYTHING REQUIRED In LIB B ABI ES’ 
exoept Books. 


CARD CATALOGUES, CARD INDEXES. CARDS for SCIENTIFIC 
and BUSINESS MEN. 


Experts in Card Applications. 


PUBLISHERS’ PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 

ALL the LATEST BOOKS of PRINCIPAL PUBLISHERS 
NOW ON VIEW (not on Sale). 

FOR FREE PUBLIC INSPECTION. 


10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


jyrESSBS. 


00 ., 


LONDON! 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BREAKFA8T-8UPPER. 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O C O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


J. 0. DRUMMOND & 

ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE* now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs DRUMMOND A CO. supply the ohaapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologist*, ah those engaged in the Investigation 
jcniala * 


and publication of Parochial and Diooccan Records 

J. C. DRUMMOND It CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction oj Works of Art, Original M88. % Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views , Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac ., Ac., at a moderateocst. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14,HENRIETTA STREET, 00VENT GARDEN,LONDON 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLKBY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CAJBTLE, 

UPVIXI, FLORENCE, 

prrri, Florence, 

ACADEMY OP VINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


| LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG. PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DXE8DEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS* 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

PEANXPOET, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Sc. _ 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 


184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
88 Miniature Photogsaphs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Oita Skilluto. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

Niw P*K»HL*T—Fss* on Arn.iCi.-ion. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


PREMIER Causes no Blotches- 

VINOLIA 

SOAP 


Keeps the 
Complexion Clear. 


4d. 8 Tablet. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HBR MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

THE GROWTH of BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir J. R. Seeley, E.C.M.G., M.A., Regius 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 2 vols., crown 8vo f 12s. 

LIFE and TIMES of STEIN; or, Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. By the late 

Sir J. R. SEELEY, K.C.M.G., M.A. With Portraits and Maps. 3 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE. Dr. Scrivener’s Critical Edition of the Authorised Version. 

Crown 4to, pp. i.-cxx., 1-1307. Reduced Prices, cloth, 10s. Cd.; morocco, 25s. THE STUDENT’S EDITION in TWO VOLUMES. Cloth, 16s.; morocco, 45s. 

In the Introduction of 104 pages Dr. Scrivener deals with the history of the text of the Authorised Version, its italic type, and its punctuation, and the orthography and gram¬ 
matical peculiarities of the original edition as compared with modern editions. Tables of variations In different editions are appended. The Preface of the Translators is given with 
marginal notes. A large proportion of Dr. Scrivener’s labour was expended on the marginal references, which have been remodelled with the greatest care, and arc recognised u 
being tho most complete and satisfactory hitherto published. 

THE JATAKA. Translated from the Pali under the superintendence of Professor E. B. Cowell 

To 1)0 published in seven or eight volumes, royal 8vo, 12s. 0d. net each; to Subscribers to tho Series who have paid their subscription before the publication of each volume, 
10s. net. Subscriptions may be paid through any Bookseller. The Work will contain a complete Translation of the Pali J&taka, or “Buddha Birth-Stories,” which are 
supposed to be the oldest collection of Folk-lore Stories in existence. Vol. I., translated by ROBERT CHALMERS, 12s. fid. net. Vol. II., translated by W. H. D. ROUSE 
(nearly ready), Vol. III., translated by H. T. FRANCIS and R. A. NEIL (in preparation). Prospectus on application, 

RELLIQUIAE PHILOLOGICAE; or, Essays in Comparative Philology. By the late H. D. 

DARBISHIRE, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Edited by R. S. CONWAY, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Professor of Latin in University 
College, Cardiff. With a Biographical Notice by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in tho University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. fid. 

ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 

J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Hon.Sc.D. Dublin, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge 
Crown 8vo, 10s.__ 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—New Volumes. 

PHYSICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 

MECHANICS. An Elementary Text-Book, Theoretical and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. 

By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.U.S. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Or in S Parts: Part I„ DYNAMICS, 4e.; Part II., STATICS, 3s.; Part III., HYDROSTATICS, 3s. [A«w Bwh. 

BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By F. Darwin, M.A., F.RS., and E. H. Acton, M.A 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURE .—“ This book will be of the greatest service to both teachers and students.The authors are much to be congratulated on thoir work, which fills a serious gap in the 

botanical literature of this country.” _ 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature .— Vol HI., Nos. 2 Sf 3. 

Edited by J. ARM1TAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrieian Professor ol Divinity. . 

THE FOURTH BOOK of ESDRAS. Edited from the MSS. by R. L Bensly, M.A., late Lord 

Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. With an Introduction by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow of Kiug’8 College, Cambridge. 5a. net. 

EUTHALIANA: Studies of Euthalius. Codex H. Paul, and the Armenian Version. By J. Armitage 

ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 4s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Rose, M A., late Scholar 

of Christ's College, Cambridge. With Maps and Plans. Second Edition. Crown «vo, 4s. fid. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 

General Editors—J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester; and A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

PSALMS.—Books II. and III. (Psalms 42-89). By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
PSALMS.—Book I. (Psalms 1-41). By the same Editor. 3s. fid. 

RECORD.—" Ar a whole it is admirable, and wo aro hardly going too far in saying that it is one of the very ablest of all tho volumes that have yet appeared in the * Cambridge 
Bible for Schools.’ ” 

CHURCH TIMES.—" Wc ewe a great dobt of gratitude to Professor Kirkpatrick for his scholarly and interesting volume.” 

EPISTLES to TIMOTHY and TITUS. By the Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A., late Fellow of 

Trinity College. With Map. 3s. __ 

London: C, J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A SHBPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 37, Ohiincery Lane, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


OLD DUTCH and FLEMISH MASTERS. The Text by John C. Van Dyke, and the Notes on the 

Pictnres by TIMOTHY COLE. Imperial 8vo, cloth elegant, £2 2s. Also, a Limited Edition of 12 Copiee, each numbered and eigned, price £12 net. 

THE TAVERN of the THREE VIRTUES. From the French of St. Juirs. Illustrated with Sixty 

Drawings by Daniel Vierge. Together with a Critical Essay on the “ Art of Vierge,” by EDMUND 008SE. Royal 4to, containing 4 Plates on Japan Silk, mounted 
handsomely bound in heavy gold-stamped case, in box, £2 2s. IS sots of the Illustrations have been pulled on Japan Bilk, and mounted. These are for sale in a 
handsome Portfolio, £15 15s. net. 

FB0I8SART. By Mary Darmesteter. Translated from the French by E. Frances Poynter. With 

15 Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. Od. 

STUDIES in the FRANCE of VOLTAIRE and ROUSSEAU. By Frederika Macdonald, Author 

of•• The Iliad of the East,” Ac. Portraits and facsimilo Letters. Cloth, 12s. 

THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENTINE HISTORY: the Republic and Parties at the 


Time of Dante. Vol. II., completing the Work. By Professor PA8QUALE VILLARI, Author of “The Life of Savonarola,” Ac. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 
Illustrated. Clot h, 16e. ____ 

THE RIVIERA, ANCIENT and MODERN. By Charles Lentheric. Translated by C. West, M.D., 

F.R.C.P. Maps and Plans. Cloth, 7s. ed. 

LIFE in the TUILERIES UNDER the SECOND EMPIRE. Written by an Inmate of the Palace. 

By ANNA L. BICKNELL. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. __ 

PUBLIC SPEAKING and DEBATE: a Manual for Advocates and Agitators. By George Jacob 

HOLYOAXE, Author of " Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ENGLISH ESSAYS from a FRENCH PEN. By J. J. Jusserand, Author of “ English Wayfaring 

Life," Ac. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 1 other Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE BEST PLAYS of GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited by William Lyon Phelps, Instructor of 

English Literature at Yale College. The New Volume of “ The Mermaid Series.” Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

XX STORIES. By XX TellersA. W. Pinero. W. S. Gilbert, F. C. Burnand, F. W. Robinson, 

H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, LEOPOLD WAGNER. BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, BARRY PAIN, W. MOY THOMA8. HENRY HERMAN, MARGARET WATSON. 
W. BEATTY KINGSTON. W. W. FENN. ROBERT BARR, H. 8AVILE CLARKE, JUSTIN MCCARTHY, GEO. MANVILLE FENN, BRANDON THOMAS. JOHN 
HOLLINGSHKAD, B. L. FARJEON. Cloth, 3e.8d._ __ 

MARY RONALD' S CENTURY COOK BOOK. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d, __ 

INMATES of MY HOUSE and GARDEN. By Mrs. Brightwen, Author of “ Wild Nature Won 

by Kindness,” Ac. 32 Illustrations by Tbeo. Carreras. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHAIN of GOLD; or, In Crannied Rocks. By Standish O'Grady, Author of " Finn and his 

Companions,’’ <lc. Boys’ Edition, with 18 Full-page Illustrations, by Edith Capper. Cloth gilt, 8a. 

~ By 0LIVE 8CHKEDSEB. 

DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner, Author of “ The Story of an African Farm.” New EditiomCloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Of ram power and beauty. Here and there both style and thought are touchingly simple."— Academy. ’ 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

DREAM LIFE and BEAL LIFE. (Autonym Library.) Third Edition. Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


A LITTLE HISTORY of CHINA; and, a Chinese Story. By Alexander Brebner. Paper, Is. 6d.; 

cloth, 2 a. 6d. ____ 

THE STORY of the EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Hon. A. Wilmot. Second Edition. 

Revised, and with Supplementary Chapter and Maps. Cloth, 6s. 

WHEN WHEAT is GREEN. By Joseph Wilton. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Forming the 

Now Volume of “The Pseudonym Library.” Paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ® 

PAX and CARLINO. The New Volume of “ The Children’s Library.” Fully Illustrated. Pinafore 

cloth binding, 2«. 0d. 

S T. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 

THJS YBABX.T VOtfltfXS. 

Full of Interesting and Amusing Stories and Articles, -pd Hundreds o f Beautiful Illustrations. 

The volume*, In 8 parts, sumptuously bound in red doth, gilt, prioe fa. ; or, the 12 parts complete In 1 Volume, price 10*. 61. 

London: T. FISHER UNWInT^k^bsosteb Square, E.C. 
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», HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

TV/fR. GEORGE RED WAY, formerly of 

A.*-*- York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kcgan Paul. Trench, Trlibner & Co., Limited, beg* to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS a* a PUBLISHER on hi* own 
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Supplies all Foreign Boois and PxxioDicALsat themoBt 
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Catalogues an application. 


BOOK Season. 


For Collector* disposing of their duplicate 
copies to the best advantage, and for buy- 


than “THE BAZAAR,_ _ 
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3 stamps; 3 months' subscription, one copy weekly, post free, 3s. 3d. 
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STANFORD’S 

COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


imi bmnvrn »■ oil Crown8vo, 6a. 

m ISSUE, IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. THE 8E00ND JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard Kipling. With Illustrations 

by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, O.I.E. 

- DAILY CHRONICLE.— 1 There i« a beauty and power, and an'incomparuble picturesque force like no other man’s 

Inat . T €> aA\r Uraw n.mwn Rtm. 1K« ^ th©8© P&g68. _ 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 16b. ■ 

AFRICA: Vol. II., South Africa. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of " North Africa ” 
in same series, "Eastern Geography," &c., &c. With 
11 Maps and 82 Illustrations. 

The Volt, already issued in the Neto Series are : 

AFRICA: Vol. L, North Africa. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of "Asia" in 
same series, " Eastern Geography,” Ac. With 9 Maps 
and 77 Illustrations, 16s. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved 
immense and original labour, for the volume in the former 
wries by the late Keith Johnston has been entirely super¬ 
seded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in 
which he has discharged his task."— Glasgow Herald. 

AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I.. Ans- 

tralia and New Zealand. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Maps and 69 Illustrations, 15s. 

"A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in a 
•inking degree the higher ideal and wider range of in¬ 
formation aimed at by modern geographers as compared 
with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago." 

Times. 

AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II., Malay- 

*ia and the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 Illus- 
trahons, 15s. 

" Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interest¬ 
ing and accurate account extant on the tropical portion of 
the Eastern Archipelago."— Nature. 

Other volumes in preparation. 

" LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 

J6 AND 27, CoCKSFtJR Stkbbt, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 

DAVID NUTT, 270- 271, Strand. 

JUST OUT. 

Alf INTRODUCTION to FOLK-LORE. 

By MARIAN ROALFB COX, Editor of “ Cinderella, 
M6 Variants.” Crown 8vo, xii.-320 pages, cloth, uncut, 
3*.6d. 

••• This work sots forth clearly and concisely the 
doctrines held by the majority of folk-lore students at the 
Present day, and supplies a well-selected series of the facts 
, upon which these doctrines are based. It purposes to do 


8vo, 8a. Gd. net. 

THE RELIEF of OHITRAL. By Capt. G. J. Younghusband, Queen’s Own 

Corps of Guides, and Cnpt. FRANK E. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps (late Political Officer 
in Chitral). With Map and Illustrations. Third Thousand. 

THE TIMES.—* 1 British fortitude and native devotion have never been more splendidly displayed ; and seldom have 
these fine qualities and heroic deeds found worthier record, vivid and inspiring and yet modest and temperate witb&l, 
than in the pages of the brothers Younghusband." 

Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

A HISTORY of the SEVENTEENTH LANCERS (Duke of Cambridge’s Own). 

By Hon. J. W. FOBTBBCPE. Hlngtrated. ____ 

EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume*. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. Second Series. Globe 8vo, 5s 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord 

Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS.—' The People’s Edition.— Vols. I. and II. 

Deffiy lOmo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. 0d. net, Persian, each volume* 

JUVENILIA. 

THE LADY of SHALOTT, and other Poems. 

BLACK AND WHITE.— * An exquisite pocket edition.’’ 


CASA BRACCIO. 


Globe 8vo, 12s. 

A New Story by F. Marion Crawford. In Two Volumes. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the Valley of Wishes. A Fairy Tale of 

the Days of Chivalry. By the COUNTESS of JERSEY, Author of “ Maurice; or, the Red Jar.” With Hina- 
tratione by ALICE R. WOODWARD. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH “ A charming tale of the days of chivalry, with delicately drawn and grotesquely conceived 
plates by Alice Woodward." ____ 

Crown 8vo, 3s, 8d. 

THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke 

ST. JAMES’S BUDGET.—" The many admirers of Mrs. Molesworth’s books will welcome * The Carved Lions.' ” 

ILLUSTRATED 8TAND ARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Miss Chris 

HAMMOND. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.— Pockbt Edition. 

Pott 8vo, Is. 8d. each volume.—Vol. VII. 

HEREWARD the WAKE. 


- “fwn which these doctrines are baaed. It purposes to do BOOKMAN.—** An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess. It 
tor folk-lore what Mr. Edward Clodd’s primers have done is small and light; the type is clear, the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages axe cut.” 
tor anthropology and prehistoric archaeology.---— ■ — . ... — - 


VERSES. By J. A. Nioklin. Square 

crown 8vo, printed by Constable on hand-made paper, 
and bound in limp parchment, Is. net. 


TER EE-AND - SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Voltmes-Otown 8vo. 

KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 


MEDIEVAL LEGENDS. Five 

legends. Being a Gift-Book to the Children of England 
of Old-World Tales from France and Germany. By 
Mrs. LEIGHTON. Demy 8vo, xii.-274 pages, printed 
by Constable on hand-made paper, designed cloth 
cover, 3b. 6d. 

•• Contkxtb The Mysterious History of Melusina— 
toe Life of ^fisop—The Seven Swabians—The Sweet and 
Touching Tale of Fleur and Blanchefleur— Duke Ernest. 


_. IN the LION’S MOUTH: the Story of Two English Children in France 

n *e 1789-1703. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of “A Lost Battle,” Ac. 

hgland -------—-- 

y- By Crown 8vo, fle. 

i cioth HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. 

RICHARD MORRIS, M.A., LL.D. Reviled by L. KELLNER, Ph.D„ with the Assistance of HENRY 
n * ma - BRADLEY, M.A. 


GOOD NIGHT. VerBes by Dollie 

RADFORD. Forty Designs in Black and White by 
bonis Davis, pulled on one side only of the page, on 
specially picked [taper. 16mo, designed cover, 2b. 6d. 

[Ready Monday the J8M. 


.UVUUUD.U-UUAD —- Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

VerBes by Dollie THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, 

pie in Black and White by MARY C. CHURCH. With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. IX., No. 8, NOVEMBER, le. Od. 

Contents. 

J. B.MAYuR.—Critical Notes on the Btromatcis of Clement of 
Alexandria, Book VII. 

0 C. W. WARE.—The Hesiodio Hecate. 

L R- HIGGINS.—On the Meaning of in Homer. 

M. L- EARLE.—Notes on Soph. Trach. 08 and Eur. Med. 13. 

J. WOOD BROWN.—The Corrections in the Florence MS. of Nonius. 

ieviewb 

Lindsay's Latin Language.-R. 8. CONWAY. . , 

Voralls EuripidestheKationalist—J. R. MOZLEk. 

Sefcxwald’s Apolloninrthus.-E. E. SIKES. 

(iehrtmfa Index Homericus.— T. W. ALLEN. 

The Oracles Ascribed to Matthew by Papin*. ft Contribution to the 
Criticism of the New Testament-—A. C. HEADLAM. | 

ARCHEOLOGY: [ 

The *• System ** in Greek Music.—C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS. I 
Note on the Parthenou.-JANE B. HABjuBON. I 

MONTHLY RECORDS-SUMMARIES-BIBlIOGRAPHY- I 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION of ENGLAND in the GROWTH of the 

ANGLICAN COMMUNION. Tho Hulsoan Lectures for 189t—1885. By ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 
formerly Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 0d. 

THE TRUTH and the WITNESS. By M. B. Williamson, M.A, Curate in 

Charge of Rockbeare, Bxoter. ____ 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. net. 

SOME THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being Seven Addresses 

given during his Visitation in J Une , 1895. By W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.U., D. C.L., Bishop of Ripon. __ 

Crown 8vo, Be. net. 

A SHORT STUDY of ^<yBI0S. By Charles F. U’Arcy, B D. 
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With Plans. 8vo, 16s. 

REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. By Sir Joseph A. Crowe, K.C.M.G, C.B., Author ol 

“ The Early Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in North Italy,” &c. Including the Founding and Early Days of the Daily W*w>, Experiences as Wsr Com- 

■-'Sptmdent during the-Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, itc. 

“ For many yean before hin entry Into the public service he led a life of stirring adventure as journalist, artist, and man of letters in many parte of the world. In this attractta and 
interesting volume Sir Joseph Crowe records his reminiscences of these earlier years of his varied and eventful career."—T imes. 

“ All these and many more and better stories, adventures, important happenings, are graphically described In this most delightful book."—DAILY CHItomcL*. 

•• Sir Joseph Crowe's reminiscenoes are of entrancing Interest. The present generation knows only the diplomatic side of his career. . . As war correspondent and artist, art- 
critic and art-historian, J oseph Crows is a figure that fills the imagination far more than -Sir Joseph Crowe the diplomatist can possibly do, for the earliest part of his life Is by fir the 
more dramatic."—S t. James's Gazette. 

“ A Itfe-itory of a much-enduring, many-travelled Ulysaes.”—DAILY TELEQEAPB. 

Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783—1826. With Letters and Verses not hitherto published. By 

Dr. George Smith. C.I.E., F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Life of William Carey,” “ Henry Martyn,” he. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 

Crown 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With the Arguments for and against the Present Law, and the Various Proposed Changes 

in it. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton's Handbook of Political Questions.) A Manual for Administrators and Workers. By Miss Gkktkcdi 
Lubbock. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1. DICKENS: the Humourist as Democrat. 

- 2. THACKERAY: the Humourist as Philosopher. 3. GEORGE ELIOT: the Humourist as Poet 4. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet Loctnres 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Revised and Enlarged. By William Samuel Lilly. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, First Bishop of 

Lahore, 1825—1891. By the Rev. Herbert Birrs, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, and Map. 2 vols , 8vo, 80s. 

DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. Chables Gore, Canon 

of Westminster. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its History-, Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural History, Sports and Games, &c. By 

Rose C. de Crehi'Ksny and Horace Hutchinson, Author of “ Golf” in the “ Badminton Series.” With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A POCKET DICTIONARY OF MODERN CREEK AND ENGLISH, as actually Written and Spoken : being a Copious 

Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and in Every-day Talk. By A. N. Jannaris, Pb.D Crown 8vo, 10a 6d. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By J- W. MacKail, Balliol College, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the “ University Extension 
Manuals,” edited by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews University. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added some Short 
Addresses to Communicants. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA. &c. An Entirely New Work. Edited by Major- 

General Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., K.C.B. With assistance from Colonel Chkrmsidk, R.E., C.B., Mr. D. G. Hoi:arth, Professor W. Ramsay, Colontl 
Everett, C.M.G., Lieut.-Colonel Harry Cooper, Mr. Devey, and others. With numerous Maps. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


NEARLY READY . 

JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, Charles Eastlake Smith. 

With Facsimiles of her Drawings and a Portrait. 2 rols., crown 8vo. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: a 

Contrast. By F. St. J. Gore, B. A., Magdalen College, Oxford. With upwards of 100 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and Uapa 
Medium 8vo. 

THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS, from January to July, 1794. By Raoul Hbsdin. Fcap. 8vo. 


DR, SMILES’S WORKS. 


J0SIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.8.: His Personal History. By Samuel 

Smiles, LL.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

“ He has not failed to make us feel that the subject of his biography was a great man, 
almost worthy of the splendid compliment paid him by Novalis, when he said that ‘ Ooethe 
played in the German world of letters the same part that Wedgwood played in the English 
world of art.’ "—Observer. 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Stool Portraits and 

342 Engraving, on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. each. 1. VERMt'YDEN, MYD- 
DEI.TON, FERRY, BRINDLEY. 2. SMEATON and RENNIE. 3. METCALF and 
TELFORD. 4. BOULTON and WATT. 6. OsORGK and ROBERT STEFHKNSON. 

(The Volumet may be bad neparauly.) 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations. 21s.; 7s. 6d.; 

or 2s. 6d. 

“ We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever remember to 
have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected. . . . It is an artless attempt to set out 
the character and career of one of the moat iugeniouB, honest, resolute, homely, and kind- 
litaited of human beings. The entire style of the work is uuambitious, lucid, thoroughly 
manly, and good. Saturday Review. 

JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer : an Autobiography. Illustrated. Gs. 

“ The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more interesting 
record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life tnau is presented by the delightful 
autobiography of James Nasmyth.'—ifctfTi&ury/i Review. 

A few copies of the Large-Paper Edition, with portrait etched by Rajon, 8 do, 16s., 
may *till be obtained. 

JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post 8vo, Gs. 

“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry, Dr. Smiles has now done for him in prose, doiug 
full justice to that part of his life which Jasmin's simple modesty forbade him to record, 
namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. The story is noble as well as touching, and is 
told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy and appreciation.”— Times. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, Characteristics yf Hen of Industry, Talent, 

and Genius. 6s. 

MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s. J 

“ Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many interesting books, to uphold the dignitf 
and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate of industry, *u<l kj 
captains have found In him one who is not only enthusiastic hiniseli, but who is alio cspsbs 
of infusing others with a like enthusiasm. . . . Wo have no doubt that these late* 
chapters in the history of industry and scientific Investigation will be quite as popular i 
their predecessors.' —Times. 

6s. EACH. 

SELF-HELP. I CHARACTER. I THRIFT. I DUTY 

SELF-HELP IE FREXCH. 6». 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6«. 

LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illustrated by Si 

Gbokgk Reid, P.R.8A. «s. 

THE HUGUENOTS : their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in EngtooJ 

and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The cunning of Dr. Smiles hand never fails him. He has chosen the prosaic side® 
Huguenot history aud made it as fascinating as a romance. He has pursued his investigate* 
with a laliorlons minuteness worthy of the .Statistical Society and of the Heralds' Collugs, 
and yet it is as impossible to skip a page as in reading his * Life of Stephenson.'" 

—Bruieh Quarterly Revine. 

ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. With Portrai 
etched by Rajoh, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. Gd. 

“Men of Dicks type are rare; their example is too precious to bo lost; but they a 
themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his wateawonls, in»* 
energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his lstcr treat** 
were ever Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—iu a word, that Self-ndp which is the fouw* 
tion of all help to others.”—Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


BY LORD MAOAULAY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


Junes the Second. 

POPULAR EDITION, 2 vole., er. 8vo, 6s. 
STUDENT’8 EDITION, 2 vols.,cr. 8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols., cr. 8to, IBs. 

ESSAYS. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol., cr. 8vo, 6 s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 yols.. cr. 8vo, 8 b. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2vols.,cr.8vo,»s. 

ESSAYS; with 

Complete in 1 vol. 

AUTHORISED EDITION, cr. 8vo, 2s. Bd., 
or 3s. 8d., gilt edges. 

POPULAR EDITION, cr. 8ro, 2s. Bd. 


CABINET EDITION, 8 vols., post 8 yo> 
£2 8s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £4. 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols., post 8vo, 
24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols., 8vo, 38s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


“ SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With 
Portrait and Illustrations to the “ Lays.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 10s. 0d. 

-—- Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2s. 0d., gilt top. 

"7 -——— Popular Edition, fcap. 4to, 6d., sewed; Is., cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelm, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Annotated Edition, fcap. 8vo, Is., sewed; 1 b. 0d., cloth. 

COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £5 6s. | CABINET EDITION, 18 vis., post8vo, (4 IBs. 


BY SIR T. ER8KINE MAY. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

since the Accession of George III., 17B0-1870. S vols., 8vo, 18s. 


BY THE REV. «l. FRANOK BRIGHT, D.D. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 

Period I. — MEDIASVAL MONARCHY: I Period Ill.-CONSTITIITIONAL MONAR- 


a.d. 449 to 1486. 4«. Bd. 

Period n.-PERSONAL MONARCHY: 
1485 to 1888. 6e. 


CHY: 1680 to 1887. 7s. Bd. 

Period IV.—THE GROWTH of DEMO¬ 
CRACY : 1837 to 1880. Bs. 


AND 


BY THE RT. HON. A. H. DYKE AOLAND, M.P., 

OYRIL RANSOME. 

A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1800. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


BY OYRIL RAN80ME. 

SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Upper and Middle 
Forms of Schools. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, Ac. Crown 8vo, 3s. Bd. 

Or, in Two Parts, 2s. each. Part I. To rax Dura or Klizibktx, a.d. 1003, 
Part It. A.n. 1003 to 1887. 


BY ARNOLD XOYNBEE. 

TH Si i S h ? H an fi LETTERSofLORD MACAULAY, i LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

POPtrLAR ED^ON^r. /vo, . bI S SdITION. 2 vo.s., post 8vo, 12s. ! ^ * 

STUDENTS EDITION, or. 8vo, 6s. | LIBRARY EDITION) 2 vols., Svo, 36s. j ' ' 

BY HENRY THOMAS BUOKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 

FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vote., crown Svo, 24s. 


BY JAME8 ANTHONY FROUOE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 

to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. each. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON. 

Crown Svo, 0a. 

THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: and 

other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown Svo, 3s. Bd. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 0s. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 

TURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

4 vols., crown 8vo, 8s. Cd. each. 

CyESAR : a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life) 

1796-1836,2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1681,2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 

THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI¬ 
TIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations In the Text. 
Svo, 18s._ 

ny PRTItB M RfUlFT 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH ’ WORDS and 

PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. Reoomposed throughout. Enlarged and Improved, 
partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN 
LEWIS ROGET. Crown Svo, 10 b. 0d. 


BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 

of Psychology and Ethics. Crown Svo, 10s. Bd. 

THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 

Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. I Part II. INDUCTION. 6s. Bd. 


BY JAME8 8ULLY. 


BY WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH | 

CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £7 4s. 

CABINET EDITION, 12 voIb., crown 8vo, 6s. each. (England, 7 vols. j Ireland, 6 vols.) j 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psychology. 

AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown Bvo, IBs. 2 voUl ’’ 8v0 ’ 21 *’ 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s. 

SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. , orawn8ro, IBs. STUDIES of CHILDHOOD. [AWly 

BY SAMUEL RAW80N GARDINER. BY JOHN STUART mill 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of PRINOTPLFS of POT TTTPAT FPOMOMY 

James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1842. 10 vols., crown Bvo. Be. each. ^ KAJN UiA ^Ol .t UJL.11IO.AL, ECONOMY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo, 30b. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 voL, crown Svo, fie. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1042-1649. 


4 vols., crown Svo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PRO¬ 

TECTORATE, 1640-1880. Vol. I., 1640-1661. 8vo, 21s. [ 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of 

With 378 Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown Svo, 5s. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

ENGLAND. I THE FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being Notes 

| Introductory to the Study of Theology. Bvo, 12s. Bd. 


London and New Yohk : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


JTIST READY. 

THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and 

at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In One Volume, demy 8vo, 14s. 


JUST READY. 

AT the COURT of the AMIR. By 

JOHN ALFRED GRAY. M.B., late Surgeon to Hls 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In One Volume, demy 8vo, 16e. 


JUST READY. 

A MEMOIR of FRANOES TROLLOPE 

Author of “ The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
•'The Widow Barnaby,” Ac., and Mother ef Thomas 
Adolphos and Anthony Trollope. By her Daughter-in- 
law, PRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two 
Portraits. In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, Sis. 


JUST READY. 

ON the TRACE of the MAIL OOAOH. 

By F. E. BAINES, C.B., Author of "Forty Years at 
the Post Office,” sometime Surveyor-General of Tele¬ 
graphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector-General of 
Mails. In One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s. 0 d. 


NOW READY. 

PERSONAL RE00LLE0TI0N3 of 

NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By 
CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister Resident 
of the United States of America to Greece. In Two 
Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


NOW READY. 

REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 

GAN. To which are added Letters to and from her 
Hnsb&nd, the late Augustus Db Mo kg an. Edited by 
her Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. In One 
Volume, large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND B00K8ELLERS. 


NOW READY. 

The APOTHEOSIS of MR. TYRAWLE Y 

By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. In One Volume, 
crown 8vo, 6s. _______ 


NOW READY. 

THE YELLOW WAVE. A Romance 

of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By KENNETH 
MACKAY, Author of “Out Back,” Ac. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

THE DEBIRE of the MOTH. By 

OAPEL VANE. In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

SOYLLA or OHARYBDIS ? By Rhoda 

BROUGHTON, Author of “Nanoy,” Ac. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW EDITION, JUST READY. 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 

DADGHTERS. By ROSA N. 'CAREY, Author of 
“Nellie’s Memories,” Ac. In One Volume, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MR&HENRYWOOD. 

THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 

TREVLYN HOLD 

(54th Thousand), 

IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 9 b. 6d. 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
bidding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories In the Series. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers In Ordinary to Hsr Majesty the (Jusen. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, demy Bvo, half-bound, with 3 Facsimiles, 
10s. 6d. net. 

THE UTOPIA of SIR THOMAS MORE 

In Latin from the Edition of March, 1518, and in 
English from the First Edition of Ralph Robynson’s 
Translation in 1551. With Additional Translations, 
Introduction, and Notes. By J. H. LUPTON, B.D., 
Surmaster of 8t. Paul’s School and Preacher of Gray’s 
Inn, formerly Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. 
“ A very complete and scholarly edition of Sir Thomas 
More’s celebrated treatise in which the editor has attempted, 
and not unsuccessfully, in our Judgment, to treat it with 
something of the exact care that is looked for in editing a 
classical author.”— Times. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the ALGEBRA 

of QUANTIC8. By EDWIN BAILEY ELLIOTT, 
M. A., F.R.B., Wftynflete Professor of Pure Mathematics, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


2 vola., 8vo, with Mape and dust rations, 46s. net. 

THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in 

the MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS RA8HDALL, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
formerly Fellow of Hertford College. 

Vol. I. SALERNO—BOLOGNA—PAH IS. 

Vol. II. Part 1. ITAL Y—8PAIX— FR A N CE— GERM A N V 
SCOTLAND , Ac. 

Vol. II. Part 2. ENGLISH UNI VERSIT1ESS TV DENT 
LIFE. 

" Every page bears evidence of painstaking inquiry. The 
sources of information are freely indicated in the footnotes, 
and many errors commonly accepted and endorsed on trust 
have been by careful verification exposed. Mr. Rasbdall’n 
book is the most important and weignty contribution to the 
general history of European learning daring the Middle 
Ages that has appeared in English.”— Scotsman. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tip, 12s. 

A SELECTION of PASSAGE8 from 

PLATO. For ENGLISH READERS. From the 
Translation by B. JOWETT, M.A., late Master of 
Balliol College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. Edited, with Introductions, 
by M. J. KNIGHT. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, and Memoir by Mrs. NETTLE- 
SHIP, 7s. 0d. 

LECTURES and ESSAYS. (Second 

Senes.) By HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., D.Litt., 
late Corpus Professor .of Latin Literature in the 
University of Oxford. Edited by F. HAVERFIELD, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

Already published, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES and ESSAYS on Sub¬ 
jects CONNECTED with LATIN SCHOLARSHIP 
and LITERATURE. By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Extra fc&p. 8vo, stiff covers, with 3 Maps, 2s. 0d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY for 

SCHOOLS. By the Rev. T. H. STOKOB, D.D., late 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 
Parti. FROM the CREATION to the SETTLEMENT 
in PALESTINE. 

Extra leap. Svo, doth, 3s. 

SHORT GERMAN PLAYS, for READ- 

ING and ACTING. With Notes and a Vocabulary. 
Edited by E. B. BUOHHEIM, Editor of “Elementary 
German Prose Composition,” “ Niebuhr’s Heroen- 
Geschichten,” Ac. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, £.0. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S HEW BOOK, 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Witter 

BE8ANT. With Etching by F. 8. Walker, R.P.E., an-1 
131 Illustrations by Wm. Patten. Demv 8vo, cloth, lfc. 

“ A fitting companion to hi* book on 'London/ It is brilliantly 
written and beautifully illustrated—As he touches no subject which 
he does not adorn with a charming style, he has made his account of 
Westminster as readable as the moet fascinating novel he htsever 
written. ” —London. 


Mrs.CROKER’S New Novel, MARRIED or 

SINGLE P will be ready on Nov. 19, in 3 volt., 
15 e. net; and at every Library. 

THE WOMAN in the DARE. By 

F. W. ROBINSON. 2 vols., 10s. net; and at ever? 
Library. 

“ A story the plot of which is so interesting that its brevity leemi 
almost its only fault"— Athmaeum. 

“ A very good story... .Mr. Robinson knows how to tell a story u s 
story should be told. His scenes are dramatic, his characters are allrr, 
his style is crisp and graphic..... If all ladies’companions had mob 
exiting times as the heroine of * The Woman in the Dark,’ and found 
such admirable opportunities of making oopy as she, what s rush of 
literary aspirants there would be for the post! — Daily Cfcronicb. 

THE VOICE of the CHARMER. By 

L. T. MEADE. 3 vols.. 15s. net, and at every Library. 
“ A striking story, which will be read with deep and sometime* 
painful interest”— Glasgow Herald. 

HEART of OAK. By W -Clark Russell. 

3 vols.. 15s. net; and at every Library. 

“ Mr. Clark Russell’s excellent new story.Only one or two of the 

author's previous stories oould be mentioned u more successful or 
more distinctive in their plot and construction than ‘ Heart of Oik.” 

idbum 

THE PROFESSOR'S EXPERIMENT. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 3 vols., 15s. net; and at 
every Library. 

"Mrs. Hunger-ford has never written a more delightful book.....! 
thoroughly lively, cheerful story.*— Academe- 
” One of the most mirthful and most wholesome books of the y tu. 
— Sueh a fictional tonic cannot hot be regarded as ‘a boon suds 
blessing to men * by every novel-reader .’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FAT and the THIN. By Emile 

ZOLA, Author of “The Downfall,” Translated by 
E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<L [Aor.18. 

THE TRACE of a STORM, the New 

Novel by OWEN HALL, will be ready immediately. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest 

GL ANVILLE. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0cL 

“ The sea roman oe is brilliantly related, and Mr. Clark Russell seam 
at last to have a rival in his own line—Altogether, Mr.GlanviUeadds 
to his reputation by this exciting and well-written story." 

Glasgow HeraU. 

LILITH. By George MacDonald, 

Author of “ Phan tastes.” Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 

" The book is one of the most remarkable novels of modern time*. 
From beginning to end the reader harries on with breath lew excite¬ 
ment to discover the end of all.It is a great book, the penial 

which will, we doubt not, date to many the beginning of their intel¬ 
lectual life."— IAbsraL 

CLARENCE. By Bret Harte. With 

8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A story of thrilling interest, full of those delightful touches which 
give to Mr. Harte’s work its peculiar charm."— Speaker. 

A HUSBAND from the SEA. ByT.W- 

SPEIGHT, Author ol “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
(Forming the GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 18»-) 
Demy 8vo, Is. 

LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert 

BUCHANAN, Author of “ God and the Man.” Crown 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 

“A rattling good story....A novel which, for plot and situation. 
BoucicauJt himself might have written—This stirringly ref re*biD< 
story—I hope and believe that there will always be a public for such 
tender, manly work as this."— Sporting Life. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Handsomely set in new type, 
and bound uniform with “The Manxman.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 

THE IMPRESSIONS of AUREOLE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A refreshingly light and airy volume....'Aureole* is delightful 
everywhere. m —Pinch. 

DAGONET ABROAD. By George B. 

SIMS, Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“ One might search the whole range of the literature of travel with* 
oat finding a more entertaining oompanioa than Mr. O. R. Sima" 

Wortl 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Large 

imperial 4to, art canvas, 10s. 8d. 

" Fifty cartoons, each containing at the least one laugh.” 

_ DaUg Chrmidt. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. each. 

BAGHEL DENE. By Bobert Buchanan. 

AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Allen. 
MB. JBHVI8. By B. M. Oroksr. 

IN an IKON GBIP. By L. T. Mead.. 

A COUNTSY 8WBXTHBABT. By Son 

RUSSELL. 

THE GOOD SHIP “MOHOCK.” By W. Clark 

RUSSELL 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piocadfll/.W. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreepond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It to particularly requested that all buoinet* 
letteri regarding the tupply of the paper, 
tj-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Sir Richard Church. By E. M. Church. 

(Blackwoods.) 

One may ransack the annals of modern 
Europe without finding a more picturesque 
figure than that of Bichard Church, the 
fighting Quaker. When he died at Athens 
in 1873, at the age of eighty-nine, his 
sword had been sheathed for nearly forty 
years; but he was and is remembered, as he 
wished to be, for his splendid services in 
the War of Greek Independence. The in¬ 
scription on the monument raised by the 
Greeks in their cemetery above the Ilissus, 
far from indulging in hyperbole, states 
only the bare truth when it says that he 
“ gave himself and all that he had to make 
Greece a nation.” Never were her fortunes 
less promising than when, in March, 1827, 
Church was sworn upon cross and sword in 
the orange groves at Troezene. Divided 
counsels, mutinous soldiery, corrupt officials, 
and a half-hearted, if not treacherous, execu¬ 
tive—these promised nothing but failure and 
defeat; but Church’s singleness and tenacity 
of purpose, his desperate courage, his un¬ 
failing tact and unconquerable patience, 
saved the Greeks from themselves, and not 
only stemmed the tide of Turkish victory, 
but set back the boundary of Hellas 
by the width of Epirus and Acamania. 
All hie own fortune went in the struggle, 
and the Greek officials found it too 
expensive to be grateful. After many 
indignities the final blow was struck by the 
futile Otho, who, in 1844, dismissed from his 
poet the man to whom he had twice owed his 
throne. Church had been made a Knight 
Commander of the Order of Hanover by 
George IV.; and, ten years later, some 
amawda was made by the Greek Govern¬ 
ment, which appointed him Strategos, with 
rank next to the king. But he had then 
ceased to be more than a personal influence 
in Greek affairs. Not that this was a small 
thing, particularly as regards the rest of 
Europe; for abroad he stood for all that was 
of good report in the country of his adop¬ 
tion ; and at home they said of him, and 
said truly, “ He fears no one, and all the 
bad men fear him.” 

In the sketch which Canon Church has 
added to this volume, we learn something 
of thla great period in the life of his 
Irinaman ; and one regrets that he does not 
tell ua more. The book deals more at 
length with the earlier chapters of Bichard 
Church’s life, bis short and brilliant career 
as an English officer, and his romantic 
warfare with the brigands of Apulia. 
Church’s entry on the military career was 


a singular chance. His parents were 
Quakers; and whatever Biohard was in¬ 
tended for, he was not intended for a soldier. 
But fortunately he knew what was good for 
him, and at fifteen ran away from school 
and took the king’s shilling. His father, 
with an adaptability worthy of the Northern 
Farmer’s Quaker friend, thereupon bought 
him a commission in the 13th Light 
Infantry. In 1800 he was gazetted ensign 
and drummed out of “ the connexion,” and 
in tiie following year we find the boy-officer 
with the army in Egypt. He 89rved at 
Aboukir Bay, and afterwards in Malta, 
Sicily, and Calabria, where the linguistic 
gift of the family (conspicuous in his 
nephew the late Dean of St. Paul’s) enabled 
him to become a fluent Italian. Six years 
after the date of his commission he was 
gazetted captain of the Corsican Bangers, 
and made commandant of Capri, lately 
taken from the French by Sir Sidney Smith. 
The somewhat easy-going Joseph Buona¬ 
parte was then king in Naples, but in 1808 
one of the kaleidoscopic stuffings of the 
Napoleonic realties placed Murat on the 
throne. His fiery spirit could ill brook the 
sight of the British flag on Anacapri. His 
attack on the island was successful; but 
Church saved the situation by a daring 
descent of the rock-face with hu Corsicans. 
After the fall of Napoleon, and Murat’s 
harebrained attempt and execution, came 
peace and idleness, while Church was eager 
for work. Ferdinand, who had been re¬ 
placed on the throne of Naples, found 
himself much embarrassed by the secret 
societies of criminals and brigands whom he 
had subsidised in exile. They had been 
kept under by the energetic ferocity of his 
predecessor; but him they treated, if not 
exactly as a comrade, at least as a quantiti 
nigligeable, with the result that in Apulia 
terror was king. Church was offered 
the task of putting down these criminal 
associations; and, oddly enough, he found 
the task congenial. His Journal of the 
five years during which he was thus 
engaged ought to be delightful reading; 
for it seems to contain a medley of records 
of adventure, descriptions of scenery, his¬ 
torical dissertations, anecdotes of heroes 
— especially Manfred (in whose country 
he was operating)—and sketches of the 
strange characters with whom he rubbed 
shoulders. The volume before us is mainly 
made up of extracts from this Journal, 
embroidered a little perhaps, but still pre¬ 
serving the air of actuality. 

The secret societies of Italy have always 
varied much in type. Some were isolated 
collections of brigands, comparable to our 
own border outlaws in the fifteenth century. 
Others were primarily formed of political, or 
what we should now call Socialist, conspira¬ 
tors. Others, again, were purely criminal 
associations, whose schemes of extortion and 
rapine were decided in secret council and en¬ 
forced by assassination. Oddly enough, 
General Church's career was near being cut 
short by an accidental meeting with Gaetano 
Vardarelli, one of the best of the outlaw 
chieftains. He owed his life on this occa¬ 
sion to his astonishing ooolness in sending 
for the brigand who had come to capture 
him. After a quite amazing conversation 
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Gaetano kissed his hand and went off, taking 
in good part the General’s calm request to 
keep out of his part of the country, and 
receiving with effusion the oomical promise 
that if caught he should be shot, not hanged. 
Notiiing can be more picturesque than the 
description of this game of bluff played by 
two men against a hundred; and picturesque¬ 
ness culminates in the torchlit courtyard at 
Oerigno, when on a night of tempest the 
steeple-crowned brigands are reviewed by 
torchlight by the very officer who was com¬ 
missioned to exterminate them. But the 

f roat work of Ohurch in Apulia was the 
estruction of the Decisi ana the execution 
of their chief,, the Abate Giro Anniohiarico. 
The rank and file of this society consisted 
wholly of murderers, none being admitted 
to membership unless he could prove that 
he had killed at least two persons in cold 
blood. Giro, its chief and founder, was a 
renegade priest, the list of whose personal 
homicides is horrible and tedious. But his 

S ower was so great that no peasant or noble 
ared betray his secret. The people, too, be¬ 
lieved him to be a stregone; and it was said 
that his death was only effected by a silver 
bullet from his own carbine, which, “ of 
course,” broke the spell of his enchant¬ 
ments. So confident and fearless in them¬ 
selves were the Decisi, that their ohiefs wore 
a silver death’s-head round the neck, and 
openly carried a dagger with inscriptions 
identifying the owners as members of the 
band. They had special rites and cere¬ 
monies, and banners and trumpets; and 
the other societies, such as the Filadelfi and 
the Bepublioa Salentina, were affiliated to 
them. The greatest blow struck at the Decisi 
was the direct result of this affiliation. At a 
Oampo of the Filadelfi, presided over by a 
rich lawyer of Lecce, a decree of death 
to Generale Giorgio (as they translated 
Ohurch’s name) was formally pronounced. 
It was sent on to the Decisi for execution, who 
called a meeting to comply with the amiable 
request. But “ Georgio ” had got wind of 
the meeting, and the terror was trapped in 
the nick of time. 

The description of their counoil-room, with 
the black banner against the wall and the 
solitary lamp, is excellent, and still better 
that of the councillors and their arrest: 

“Ten armed men sit round the table, and 
an evil-looking set they are. These are the 
officials of the Decisional — not the paid 
plunderers and assassins who swept down 
over the country, but men who took rank in 
Grottaglia as respeotable citizens, who lived in 
their own houses, and had their own pro¬ 
fessions. It was their business to levy contri¬ 
butions, to sign decrees of assassination, to fix 
the amount of a subsidy which would avail to 
spare the life of some wealthy citizen. There 
were even oases when some harmless gentle¬ 
man received a decree calling upon him to 
surrender some pieoe of land or house, and 
to refuse meant that homesteads might be 
burned, cattle stolen, women seized, their hair 
out off (a common mode of punishment), them¬ 
selves subjected to every indignity; there were 
instances even of women being stripped naked 
and left bound to trees by the highway, as a 
warning to their families. 

“ The door opened—slowly, silently; through 
the semi-darkness forms entered and took up 
their places between the Decisi and the door; 
bayonets gleamed darkly in their hands as they 
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moved. The Dedsi tamed their heads and 
watched them with a hind of fascinated silenoe, 
too utterly surprised to rise to speak; they sat 
pale, rigid, as if turned to stone; their shalriing 
hands oould not grasp their weapons; the cola 
drops of perspiration stood on their brows; they 
made not the slightest attempt at resistance. 
In perfect silence they were seized, disarmed, 
bound hand and foot, chained two and two.” 

Even when these ruffians were led out to 
execution, General Ohurch relates that no 
man among the crowd dared salute their 
captor. It was even thought needful to 
plant cannon so as to command the ap¬ 
proaches to the Piazza, with the gunners 
standing by matoh in hand, for fear of a 
rescue. Yet the relatives of many victims 
of these men were in the crowd, and as 
they shuffled along in their chains to the 
place of execution they broke into cries of: 
“ I killed your father—your brother: 
pardon me. I caused the death of such a 
one: pardon me for Jesu’s sake.” But 
there is always sympathy for the assassin 
in Southern Italy, and they were answered 
with a muffled murmur of forgiveness. 
The proclamation of their crime was 
followed by a blast from their own trumpet, 
and then the volley of musketry. Last of 
all the heads were cut off and shown to the 
people, prior to their being fastened up in 
iron cages, that those who ran might read. 
It was horrible work; but the times were 
horrible, and the work was well done. 

Church’s career in Italy was cut short by 
the rising of 1820, when Ferdinand, for 
whom he had conquered Apulia from the 
brigands, sent him to Sicily to oope with 
the Carbonari; and then—made friends 
with the Carbonari! He was imprisoned 
by the revolutionary government for several 
months at Castel del Uovo, and on his 
release quitted the service of his treacherous 
and ungrateful master. He was hardly 
free before he turned his thoughts to 
Greece; and, although several years elapsed 
before his first actual campaign in Greek 
territory, as early as 1822 he wrote of 
his desire to consecrate his life to her 
cause, as “ an impulse so rooted that 
death alone can eradicate it.” In Greece, 
too, as wo have indicated, ingratitude and 
disappointment awaited him, trat ho never 
repented of his devotion. “I do not 
regret,” he wrote, “ having sacrificed every¬ 
thing to the cause I embraced, and to whose 
triumph I hope I contributed ”; and that was 
after twenty years of disillusion. In this 
faith he died, a true Crusader in the age of 
unbelief, a perfect knight, though the mode 
of chivalry was past. 

Reginald Hughxs. 


“ Untvkbsity Extension Manuals.” — Latin 
Literature. By J. W. Mackail. (John 
Murray.) 

The late Prof. Sellar had undertaken a 
history of Latin literature, as one of a 
series of manuals. His lamented death 
intervened between promise and perform¬ 
ance ; and Mr. Mackail took up the task, 
and now offers this book “ as alast tribute 
to the memory of my dear friend and 
master.” 

Any volume in which the history of Latin 
literature, from Andronicus and Naevius to 


Olaudian, is treated consecutively, and yet 
comprised within less than 300 pages, 
may of course be called a Manual. But 
it is certainly not the name which best 
describes, to an ordinary reader, Mr. 
Mackail’s volume—which has nothing of 
diy method about it, but is an exoellent 
pieoe of literary critioiam or “ appreciation,” 
written in a fascinating style. If it errs 
occasionally by overstepping the line 
between prose and verse, where the writer’s 
admiration has been deeply moved, this is, 
after all, a generous error, readily to be 
pardoned in the elucidator of the Antho- 
logia, the translator of Virgil, and part 
author of Love's Looking Olati. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
the first, “The Republic,” dealing with 
Latin literature from Andronicus to Caesar 
and Sallust; the second, “The Augustan 
Age,” beginning with Virgil, ends with a 
chapter on “ The Lesser Augustans,” such 
as Manilius and Phaedrus; the third, “ The 
Empire,” comprises all the rest, from Seneca 
and Lucan to Claudian—nearly four oen- 
turies, during which the decay of Latin 
literature seems to be arrested for a moment 
by the splendid genius of Tacitus and the 
gloomy force of Juvenal. The last chapter, 
“ The Beginnings of the Middle Agee,” is 
rather historical than literary, but has been 
wisely added as a connecting link, to show 
us why Boman literature is still important, 
in what sense the Boman power still lives 
in modern institutions, and how (p. 286) 
“ the head of the Catholic Church is still 
called by the name of the president of a 
Republican college which goes back beyond 
the beginnings of ascertained Riman 
history.” 

In the first section, three things call for 
especial note: first, the exceedingly in¬ 
teresting estimate (pp. 7-11) of Ennius and 
his position as a patriarch of the Latin 
language; secondly (pp. 17-26), the appre¬ 
ciation of Plautus and Terence, not only 
as playwrights, but in some measure as 
poets; thirdly (pp. 39-51), the panegyric 
on Lucretius. (I would not be under¬ 
stood to depreciate the excellence of 
chaps, vi. and vii., on Cicero and his 
contemporary prose writers, but they are 
a little more dry than the rest of sec¬ 
tion i., as was perhaps inevitable.) Mr. 
Mackail praises Lucretius even more highly 
than Prof. Tyrrell did in his recently pub¬ 
lished Leotures—but, of course, with a zeal 
according unto knowledge : the only demur 
I should venture to make would be this: 
that a beginner would hardly be prepared, 
by Mr. Mackail’s description, for the arid 
and prosaic parts of Lucretius’ great poem. 
But, with this exception, I think the glow¬ 
ing, almost lyrical, language of Mr. Mackail 
— e.g., p. 45—is not only true, but worthy 
of its subject. 

Of Plautus and Tefence he speaks in 
more measured tones; yet, oven so, he 
seems to lean towards over-praise. It is 
“ill arguing,” on points like these, with 
one who is at once scholar and poet. I am 
sure that Mr. Mackail sees something, some 
actual poetry, in Plautus that other men 
miss; indeed, when compared with Terence, 
he is doubtless worthy to be called im¬ 
aginative. Nevertheless, I do think that 


the beginner would be led by Mi, 
Mackail into ranking something vary hi ghly 
as literature whioh is really chiefly valuable 
“ as a field of linguistic study.” Then is, 
no doubt, in Terence “ careful and delicate 
portraiture of character ” (p. 23), but be- 
tween him and the real portnyen of 
character, immane quantum discrepet! 

In section ii., “ The Augustan Aft,” suit 
readers, remembering at once the origin of 
this book and Mr. Mackul’s own incests 
as a translator, will turn to the dupter 
(pp. 91-105) on Virgil. This chapter 
leaves little to be desired: if anything ii 
lacking, it is, perhaps, a somewhat Mia 
estimate, for good and bad, of the Georgia. 
A manual might surely point out hot hi 
apart, in point of poetic merit, the didactic 
parts of the Georgies stand from the mytho¬ 
logical and historical passages. Perhaps, 
also, the “ execution ” of the Eclogues if 
too sharply disparaged (p. 93) by bong 
called “uncertain, aeritating, sometime 
extraordinarily feeble,” though a judicious 
amende is made on the next page. Bat the 
pages (97-103) devoted to the Aeneid an 
admirable. It is interesting to note, at the 
end of this chapter, that Mr. Mackail re¬ 
gards the Moretum as probably Tirgilian, 
though he discards the Cvdex and the Ciru. 

On Horace Mr. Mackail discourses in a 
manner that is refreshing after the icon¬ 
oclastic onslaught of Prof. Tyrrell. I as 
not sure that I understand in what the 
mediocrity, which he finds in Horace, con- 
sists; but the passage (p. 113) is {allot 
interest: 

“ It is the untrained mind . . . that the artol 
Horace, by some unique penetrative power, 
kindles and quickens. His own pbisse d 
‘ golden mediocrity ’ expresses with eon) 
truth the paradox of his poetry; in no other 
poet . . . has such studied and unmtennittfd 
mediocrity been wrought in pore grid. By 
some taot or instinct ... he realised that, 
limited as his own range of emotion was, that 
of mankind at large was more go, sod that 
the oardinal matter was to strike in the centre. 
... So his concentrated effect, within U| 
limited bnt central field, is unsurpassed sad 
perhaps unequalled.” 

One need not regard that as fits whole 
truth, to be able to admire its felicity. 

That Ovid was a great literary nun ii 
indisputable: Mr. Mackail (pp. 137-143} 
goes near to thinking him a great poet- 
The parallel (p. 142) between him ml 
Milton is interesting, though startling; bat 
it seems mainly to consist m a parallelism 
of faults. Mr. Mackail’s praise of the 
Metamorphoses as a sort of classic*! 
Arabian Nights is apt and sound; bat 
his admiration — with duo deductions <m 
the moral side—for the Are AmetorU (pp- 
139, 140) I do not understand. That it a 
clever and well written may be conceded: 
that it is in a high degree “ intelloctuauy 
stimulating,” even “ within a certain limit* 
range,” is, I think, a strained paradox. 

The following chapter, on Livy, is of very 
high value: his merits and demerits ss *a 
historian are stated with great diaennuas' 
tion, while his qualities as a stylist—thooga 
here, too, tho note of praise (p. 152) is p®- 
haps heightened a little too much—an 011 
the whole stated with eloquence and jnrii» 
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Is section iii. the interest of the subject 
egins to wane, but not, I think, the skill 
rith which it is treated. The chapters on 
,ucan, Pliny the elder, Tacitus, and 
avenal are excellent reading; best of all, 
ahaps, and most needed, is the part 
jp. 197-204) which deals with Quintilian, 
robably—in proportion to his merits—the 
lost neglected of Latin prose writers. It 
a little strange to find Mr. Maokail 
sitowing such high praise on Ausonius 
id dauaian; but it is characteristic of the 
x>k, generally speaking, to judge leniently, 
it to say enthusiastically, of poets—except, 
deed, of Silius Italious (p. 191), who 
mbtlees deserves what he here receives. 

On one passage (p. 213) it may be per¬ 
iled to me to raise, not a literary but, 
topographical question. Mr. Mackaii 
teaks of Caligula throwing “ an arch of 
-odigious spaa over the Forum, above the 
ofs of the Basilica of Julius Caesar, that 
om his house on the Palatine he might 
oss more easily to sup with his brother, 
ipiter Capitolinas.” Such, no doubt, is 
a legend, based on Suetonius. But so 
st a structure would surely have left some 
toes of itself or of its fall. Is not this 
case where for satirical reasons Caligula’s 
nrd proceedings have been exaggerated ? 
I mistake not. the still surviving bit of 
irble balustrade on the edge of the Pala¬ 
te shows that the arch or viaduot was 
mere gangway, whereby, from one temple 
of to another, he might cross the Velabrum 
ithout descending to the ground. His 
nudity, thus, need not have reached the 
tch of disfiguring half the Forum by 
oblique arch. Indeed, Suetonius’ own 
iris—“ super templum Angusti ponte 
utsmisso,” &o.—need not imply more than 
suggested by modern antiquaries. 

Mr. Mackaii may well be congratulated 
this compendious, well-written, and 
tinl account of the literature of the 
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mal Recollections of Notable People. By 
Charles K. Tuckerman. (Bentley.) 

a a teller of good stories reoommend me 
lb. Tuckerman. Our author was bom 
Boston long enough ago to have seen the 
t of the Artor millionaires in New York, 
i the great Duke of Wellington in the 
sse a! Lords. The first nine chapters 
devoted to Americans: General Grant, 
we Bussell Lowell, Dr. Holmes, Webster, 
non, Charming, Abraham Lincoln, 
hew Johnson, George Bancroft. You 
ht imagine that there was nothing new 
tear about these well-known men, but 
at some men it is as equally true as of 
ha, that there is temper aliquid Hoot. 

1 Webster, who lived oppressed with 
1 , but whose effigy can still be seen on 
postage stamps of the Bepublio, we 
i many new traits. He lives in fame as 
*»tor, but'he was also a very generous 
{■ It is the more necessary to mention 
|a> the traditional Webster is reputed 
are been mean. Mr. Tuckerman tells the 
rol a very poor man asking Webster to 
bi his case in an aotion at law for a 
Wingent” instead of a “retaining” 


fee. He was about to expose the weak 
points in his case, when Webster inter¬ 
rupted him to tell him that he had been 
retained by his opponent. On hearing 
this the would-be olient fairly broke down. 
Webster was so much affected by the sight 
of the man’s misery, that he took out of bis 
pooket the roll of bank-bills he had just 
received as his retaining fee, and giving them 
to his own client’s opponent, bade Mm go 
at once and secure the services of “ a better 
lawyer than he was ” to defend his case. 
This action was the more characteristic, as 
Webster was at the time being hard pressed 
for money by his unpaid tradesmen. One 
more mot of Webster’s we are tempted to 
repeat. A young lawyer complained to 
Webster that the profession was so crowded 
that he himself had no chance of success. 
The orator replied, “ Plenty of room, young 
man, on the front benohes.” In placing 
Webster far above Everett the public have 
passed a correct judgment. Webster was 
too much in touch with the people for it to 
be necessary with him “ to catch the ears 
of the groundlings.” It was his cold and 
classical rival who condescended to such 
tricks and artifices as are mentioned by 
Mr. Tuckerman. Ohoate is only a name 
with our lawyers; but he was a consummate 
advocate, and may claim to have let loose 
upon society as many scoundrels as the best 
Old Bailey advocate among ourselves. 

Mr. Tuckerman, for a Bostonian, has 
kept his mind astonishingly free from the 
Emersonian cult. Fanny Ellsler, the 
Austrian ballet-dancer, to whose generosity 
the completion of the Bunker’s Hill monu¬ 
ment is due, was once performing before 
the philosopher and his friend Margaret 
Fuller. As the divine danteuse was pirouet¬ 
ting, Miss Fuller turned to Emerson and 
whispered, “ Ralph, this is poetry! ” 
“ Margaret,” replied the Sage, “ it is re¬ 
ligion ! ” 

In the days of Mr. Tuckerman’s youth 
Unitarianism was the popular faith in 
Boston. Ho tells us that the Unitarians 
then regarded the other sects much as 
the Ohurch of England regards Dissenters. 
The influence of Ohanning was immense. 
Someone expressed surprise to Dr. Taylor, 
the leading New York Episcopalian clergy¬ 
man of his day, at seeing an open volume of 
Ghanning’s sermons on his table. “ Ohan¬ 
ning ? Why, sir, I consult him more than 
any theological writer! ” When Ohanning 
was carried to his final resting-plaoe, every 
ohurch bell in Boston (including the Boman 
Catholic) tolled in solemn reverence and 
sorrow. There is an admirable story told 
by Bryant (given on p. 77) which the reader 
must read for himself, and which goes far 
to show that the Quaker poet had Gowper’s 
humour without his bigotry. 

One of the most pleasing traits in these 
two delightful volumes is the good nature 
manifest in all Mr. Tuckerman’s anecdotes. 
His Attic salt is never mixed with vinegar. 
His judgments on all his contemporaries is 
kindly, but truth compels him to censure 
the conceit and tuft-hunting of Charles 
Sumner. Someone remarked in Grant’s 
presence that Sumner did not believe in 
the Bible. “Why should he?” said the 
General. “ He did not write it.” Sumner 


used to show to Mr. Tuckerman letters to 

himself from the Duke of A- or the 

Marquess of B-, whose correspondence, 

as attesting their admiration for him, was 
very precious in his eyes. But Sumner was 
an intellectual man, and on p. 86 we see how 
ho once got the better of Macaulay. All 
that Mr. Tuckerman has to say of Abraham 
Lincoln tends to raise an Englishman’s 
admiration of that truly great man, but the 
chapter devoted to President Johnson is one 
of the most interesting in the book. A 
friend of Mr. Tuckerman thus sums up the 
character of this once deeply hated man: 

“ A man of higher integrity of purpose than 
Andrew Johnson never sat in the Presidential 
chair. The mistake is that he is several years 
in advance of the times. We at the South are 
not yet repentant; but Johnson don’t see it. 
That’s what’s the matter.” 

Andrew Johnson, like Maoaulay’s Halifax, 
was a trimmer in the best sense of the term. 

“ He was called inconstant, because the relative 
position in which he stood to the contending 
factions was perpetually varying. As well 
might the pole star be called inconstant 
because it is sometimes to the east and some¬ 
times to the west of the pointers.” His “ was 
a course which contemporaries, heated by 
passion, and deluded by names and badges, 
might not unnaturally call fickle, but whioh 
deserves a very different name from the late 
justice of posterity.” 

Mr. Tuckerman, a constant visitor to 
these shores, has little to say about our 
politicians, but much about our men of 
letters. Ho did not perceive in Mr. Disraeli 
“ that distinctly characteristic feature of the 
Eoglish character—open-hearted honesty of 
purpose and intuition.” He had an inter¬ 
view with the late Lord Derby, then Foreign 
Secretary, in which a very characteristic 
allusion to backsheesh was made by the 
English statesman (vol. ii., p. 225). He 
seems to have been on a more or less 
intimate footing with Anthony Trollope, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Lord Houghton, Matthew 
Arnold, and Robert Browning. The 
Browning whom he knew was not the 
mystical poet, but the man of the world, 
who was “the life of the little dinner 
party, monopolising the conversation and 
keeping us greatly amused with continuous 
personal anecdotes.” Ho quotes from a 
private letter of John Stuart Mill to a 
mutual friend, in whioh the philosopher 
states his conviction 

“ that the cultivation of an imaginative hope 
is quite compatible with a reserve as to positive 
belief, and that whatever helps to keep before 
the mind the ideal of a perfect Being is of 
unspeakable value to human nature.” 

There are some excellent anecdotes about 
Tennyson, which we must abstain from 
quoting. 

Mr. Tuckerman was the first Minister 
Besident of the United States to Greece. 
He was on excellent terms with that sensible 
sovereign, King George, but the most in¬ 
teresting of his Athenian reoolleotions relate 
to Dr. Schliemann. The famous archaeologist 
is introduced to us as a man who read nothing 
more modern than Thucydides, and who 
was interested in no event more recent 
than the battle of Salamis. This reminds 
us of two pleasant volumes devoted to a 
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wall-known Quaker family, in which every¬ 
thing possible is touched upon except their 
wealth, the substratum of all. So with 
Dr. Sohliemann, what is really remarkable 
about him is that he devoted hall his life to 
the acquisition of wealth, and, when that 
was acquired, devoted hie fortune and the 
remainder of hie life to the study of a 
remote period of history. Mr. Tuckerman 
gives us more than one anecdote of the 
Doctor’s impulsiveness; the flaw of a 
generous character, but he vindicates his 
maim to be called an enthusiast, not a 
charlatan. 

By far the most interesting chapter in the 
book from an autobiographical point of view 
is that entitled “ An Affair with the Sublime 
Porte.” To have induced the Turkish 
government to pay a large sum of money 
to English creditors, and that in the 
space of four years, was an achievement 
to excite the envy of a Talleyrand. 
Mr. Tuckerman remembered that he was 
“ prosecuting an English case,” and never 
made use of backsheesh ■ but he gives one 
amusing instance of its miscarriage. The 
Ottoman government had invited proposals 
for a contract of 300,000 foreign muskets. 
The agent of an American Ann informed 
our author that his proposals had been 
accepted. Strange to say, at the eleventh 
hoar his contract was rejected, and a new 
one signed with another party. What still 
more astonished him was that the price to 
be paid for his competitor’s rifles was much 
higher than the prioe agreed upon with him¬ 
self. The terms were cash on delivery; but, 
when the first cargo arrived, the Grand Vizier 
who had made the negotiation no longer 
existed. He had perished by the hand of 
an assassin. Mr. Tuckerman asked the con¬ 
tractor what difference this fact would make 
in the validity of the contract. “None,” 
he replied; ‘‘but it makes considerable 
difference to me, for I now pocket half a 
dollar on each gun, which would have gone 
—by private verbal arrangement—into the 
pocket of his highness.” 

It is almost superfluous to add that these 
Personal Recollections will repay perusal. 
From start to finish there is not a dull page, 
nor an ill-natured sentence. 

J. G. 0. Misrcmir. 


‘‘A History of the New Testament Times.” 

By Dr. A. Hausrath .—The Time of the 

Apostles. Translated by L. Huxley. 

With a Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

In 4 vols. (Williams & Norgate.) 

This work is a translation of the central 
portion of the history of Dr. Hausrath, 
which in its entirety covers about the first 
century and a half of our era. “ The Time 
of Jesus” had already appeared in two 
volumes of the Theological Translation 
Fund Library : the last portion still remains 
untranslated. 

Mr. Huxley’s translation is of unusual 
merit. It is fluent and scholarly, and in all 
the passages which I have compared accurate. 
He makes a few slips; as which of us does 
not ? For instance, Dr. Hausrath speaks in 
one place (iii. 149) of “die wilden Schasren 
der Gallon,” where the reference is to the 


Galli, the corybantic priests of Oybele: Mr. 
Huxley translates Gallon by “ Gauls.” At 
another place (iii. 236) he translates “ von 
Ephesus” by “from Epheeus” instead of 
“ of Ephesus,” missing the purport of a 
sentence. When Dr. Hausrath rightly 
speaks of Poseidon and Helios as having 
contended for the possession of Oorinth, 
Mr. Huxley (iii. 234) substitutes “Apollo 
and Helios.” But on the whole the level of 
the translation is high. Of Mrs. Ward’s 
Preface it need only be said that it is 
eloquent and appropriate. 

Prof. Hausrath’s able work differs 
markedly from most of the treatises which 
have appeared in the Theological Trans¬ 
lation Fund series, in that it is thoroughly 
readable; nay, more, it is almost as in¬ 
teresting as a good novel. The reason of 
this attractiveness may partly lie in the 
vivacity of the style, but it is mainly due 
to a deeper cause. The author has a real 
talent for historic reconstruction. He finds 
many roots of the Apostolic teaching and of 
the life of the Churches in the facts of con¬ 
temporary history, and sets forth those facts 
with extraordinary skill and vividness, inter¬ 
weaving to admirable purpose the contem¬ 
porary histary of Borne and of Judaea with 
the childhood of the Christian faith. 

Among the most striking pages of Dr. 
Hausrath’s work are those which give the 
history of Caligula’s attempt to set up his 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem, with 
all the consequences of that attempt on 
Judaism and on Christianity; those which 
sketch the surroundings of the early life of 
Paul; and those which tell the tale of the 
campaign of Josephus in Galilee. But in 
fact there is scarcely a page destitute of 
interest and suggestion. On the other hand, 
the author certainly does not escape the 
besetting sins of the suggestive writer: the 
prejudice in favour of high lights and deep 
shadows, and the tendency to make too 
much of small indications when they indi¬ 
cate what is interesting. Thus, there is in 
the book less of sound judgment and of 
impartial balancing of probabilities than of 
striking collocations ana valuable hints. 

The present publication will be of value 
not to the learned specialist, but to the 
educated layman. The professed theologian 
has probably long ago read Hausrath’s 
work in German, and he would at the 
present time go to Hamack and Holtzmann, 
Weizsaoker and Schiirer, rather than to 
Hausrath for the treatment of points in 
early church history. But ordinary educated 
men find the great critical theologians of 
Germany inexpugnable. And the early 
history of the Christian Church has seldom 
indeed in English works been treated in the 
historic spirit. The book before us is thus 
a valuable corrective. 

Criticism of individual points in Dr. 
Hausrath’s history, even were the present 
writer competent to undertake it, would be 
impossible within the narrow limits of a 
review. A few words as to the contents of 
the book must suffice. 

The first volume deals with the religious 
condition of the Homan and the Jewish 
worlds at the beginning of our era. The 
important question as to the degree to 
which Judaea and Galilee were then Hel- 


lenised is discussed, certainly with no Hel¬ 
lenic prejudice. A good account is riven of 
the Essenes, the consulship of whom to 
the Orphio schools of Greece is rightly 
insisted on also by Schiirer. The notice 
of Philo, though brief, is striking, end 
probably contains much with which most 
English readers are unfamiliar. 

The seoond volume treats of the early 
history of the Church at Jerusalem. Hen 
Dr. Hausrath’s merit lies in the way 
in which he shows the great influence 
exercised on the history of rising Christi¬ 
anity by the insane follies of Caligula, and 
the burst of fierce Jewish patriotism which 
they evoked. The question why the Apoeflee 
remained at Jerusalem after the departure 
of their Lord is made prominent; and, 
indeed, in explaining this remarkable fact, 
every Christian school must find the keynote 
of its reading of Church history. 

The third and fourth volumes are mainly 
devoted to the life and doctrine of the 
Apostle Paul. Here Dr. Hausrath’8 method 
comes out dearly. He does not, on the 
one hand, try to develop the Fanline 
doctrine out of a few radical principles, nor 
does he, on the other hand, piece together 
out of the Acts and the Epistles a conven¬ 
tional mosaic portrait of the apostle. Bat 
he tries to reconstruct him as the child of 
his age, to find the roots of his mental 
complexion in his education and history; 
and, whether the result is in all ways a 
faithful representation or not, it is at all 
events lifelike. 

Most readers will find Prof. Hausrath too 
sceptical in his rejection as unhistorical of the 
adventures of Paul at Ephesus and Lystra: 
the transactions at Athens have been re¬ 
garded as fanciful by many critics, and on 
more solid grounds. In some cases the 
author gives two inconsistent accounts, 
between which the reader must take hie 
choice. For instance, in one place (iii. 33 ) 
he tries to show the extreme unlikelihood that 
Paul can have been a disciple of Gamaliel; 
in another place (iii. 197), he speaks of 
him as the “ pupil of Gamaliel.” Again (iii. 
203), he praises the Philippian converts of 
Pam as being stem and hardy Macedonians; 
but two pages further on mentions the well- 
known fact that Philippi was a Homan 
colony, and the inhabitants largely children 
of Homan soldiers. In points of detail 
it would not be hard to find in those torn 
volumes a plentiful sprinkling of inaocu- 
raoies, which might very well have been 
removed in the many years which have 
elapsed since the book was written. Thus, 
it is stated (i. 143) that the “popular 
speech of Maoedon had levelled the differ¬ 
ences of the old Greek dialects.” But ii 
was the Attic, not the Macedonian dialect, 
that was the origin of the lingua franca. It 
is a mistake, too, to speak of the buildings 
of Homan Oorinth (iii. 238) as “ of purest 
style ”; and to say that the Homan colonists 
were without traditions, when their coins 
show with what energy they adopted all the 
mythical and heroic traditions of the city. 
Elsewhere (i. 80) the Ohoragio Monument 
of Lysicrates is called the “ grave of Lysi- 
crates ” ; and it is stated (i. 4) that Astarte 
was served “ with chastity and self-muti- 
jatious,” whereas chastity was surely the 
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last virtue to attribute to the hierodules of 
the Phoenician goddess of trade. 

Inaccuracies such as these are, however, 
mere motes in the sunbeam, and scarcely 
diminish the value of a work which should 
meet with appreciation in many an intelli¬ 
gent home of England and America. 

Percy Gaud neb. 


Malay Sketches. By Frank Athelstane 

Swettenham. (John Lane.) 

Mr. Swbttenham tells us, in the preface to 
his informing sketch-book, that he has 
aspired, and aspired Bolely, “ to awaken an 
interest in an almost undescribed, but 
deeply interesting, people—the dwellers in 
one of the most beautiful and least known 
countries in the East.” He disclaims any 
intention of writing a book of travels in 
the ordinary sense, and has aimed at pre¬ 
senting Malay character faithfully, without 
embellishment, and without adventitious 
colouring. It may be said that he has 
succeeded admirably in his undertaking; 
so that, although his sketches are not exactly 
tales, they are as full of interest as the best 
of short storieB could possibly be. It is 
true they are not of equal merit. Some¬ 
times the author displays the ’prentice 
hand: as in one of the largest of the 
sketches, “ The Passing of Penglima Prang 
8£macen,” which is decidedly prosy and 
involved, though valuable as supplying 
evidence of Malay character, in which 
regard it is quite as worthy of our respect 
as any of the rest. Indeed, apart from their 
artistic worth, the volume is to be heartily 
commended because it is destined to prove 
a trustworthy record of Malay life and 
character, when the destructive influences 
of Western civilisation shall have obliterated 
the distinctive features of the race. As 
touching this contingency, Mr. Swettenham 
writes feelingly: 

“ Mal&ya,” he says, raising his voice, pro¬ 
phetically, “ land of the pirate and the Amok, 
your secrets have been well guarded, but the 
enemy has at last passed your gate, and soon 
the irresistible Juggernaut of Progress will 
have penetrated to your remotest fastness, slain 
your beasts, cut down your forests, ‘ civilised ’ 
your people, clothed them in strange garments, 
and stamped them with the seal of a higher 
morality.” 

Mr. Swettenham’s first sketch deals with 
the “Beal Malay,” and an extremely 
realistic picture it is. In some of bis quali¬ 
ties it seems that he resembles the English¬ 
man, who will recognise kindred spirits in 
a nation fond of gambling, cock-fight¬ 
ing, and field-sports. He is by nature a 
sportsman, and is thoroughly at home in a 
boat. On the other hand, he differs widely 
from the English race in that he never 
drinks intoxicants. He is a Muhammadan 
turd a fatalist, but he is also very supersti¬ 
tions. Mr. Swettenham describes graphi¬ 
cally that peculiar form of homicidal mania 
called by us “ running amuck,” common to 
most Baa tern peoples, but of especial fre¬ 
quency among theraalays. But Ming-Amok, 
idiosyncratic though it be, is not so abnor¬ 
mal a development as the strange disease 
of frequent occurrence among the Malays 
called Idtah. It appears that no English 


authority has attempted to diagnose this 
uncanny oomplaint or to attempt its cure. 
We must commend its victims to Lombroso, 
Nordau, and the alienists generally, for it 
would seem to have its origin in nervous 
and cerebral degeneration. The author 
cites many instances of this peculiar malady; 
and in regard to two men affected by 
it he says that it was only neoessary to 
attract their attention by some simple 
means, to look them hard in the face, when 
they instantly lost all control of themselves 
and would do not only whatever they were 
told to do, but whatever was suggested by 
a sign. “ The Eternal Feminine ” treats of 
a woman faithful to her spouse, a white 
man, unto death. We are made to feel that 
this woman was exceptional rather than 
typical, which was exaotly what the writer 
intended us to understand. It is an 
admirable little tale. In the next, “In 
file Noon of Night,” Mr. Swettenham’s 
powers as a descriptive writer are fully 
demonstrated. In this, as in many of the 
sketches, we are presented with pictures 
full of suggestive beauty and ripe with 
knowledge of the country described. They 
charm us and rivet our attention. One is 
tempted to quote to substantiate the state¬ 
ment. This tale has also fine dramatio 
qualities, though it is a pity Mr. Swetten¬ 
ham should descend into oheap philoso¬ 
phising, little short of drivel, as he brings 
the sketch to a dose. There is again some 
delightful descriptive writing m “ Bez 
Hautu,” where the author dallies lovingly 
with “ the exquisite feathery fronds of the 
bamboo,” with the orchards, rice-fidds, and 
glisteningrivers fading into mist-enshrouded 
forest. He is no less felicitous in drawing 
for us portraits of the Malay boy, “ a thing 
of wonderful eyes, eyelashes, and eyebrows, 
with a far-away expression of sadness and 
solemnity, as though he had left some better 
place for a compulsory exile on earth ”; 
and of the Malay girl, proud of a wealth of 
straight black hair, of a spotless olive com¬ 
plexion, of the circle of her brow—like a 
one-day-old moon—of the curl of her eye¬ 
lashes, and of the dimples in cheek or dun. 

Admirable descriptions of tiger hunts, 
fishing picnics, and other native “ functions ” 
and institutions oonspire to put us in a good 
humour with the author. One feels that he 
is a keen observer, a true and seasoned 
philosopher, when he keeps away from 
moralising: that he is, in short, a man 
one could sit with profitably, whether in the 
bush or round the social fire. May his 
unassuming book have the suooess it richly 
deserves. 

James Stanley Little. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sons of Firs. By M. E. Braddon. In 3 
vols. (Simplon, Marshall & Go.) 

Sons of Belial. By William Weetall. In 2 
vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

A Woman in It. By Bita. (Hutchinson.) 
Dr. QuantrilFs Experiment. By T. Inglis. 
(A. & 0. Black.) 

Redbum. By Henry Ochiltree. (Alexander 
Gardner.) 


Orania Waits. By Fulmar Petrel. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

A Devil in Nun’s Veiling. By F. C. Philips. 

(White.) 

The Fortune of a Spendthrift , 4'tf. By B. 

Andom and Fred Harewood. (Constable.) 
The Sons of Fire is the most lurid of Mia 
Braddon’s titles, and she has riven it 
to the least lurid of her books. She is a 
stout upholder of the three-volume novd; 
yet she has obvioudy found it somewhat 
difficult to give the orthodox full measure 
in Sons of Fire. In telling a story within 
a story, she is generally more than 
commonly successful; but here, when she 
makes Allan Carew’s father relate how it 
came about that he did not marry his first 
love, she also makes him a great bore. The 
reasons that have led to tnis comparative 
failure of the three-volume novel, even 
in Miss Braddon’s hands, are not far to 
seek in this case. For once she has no 
plot to speak of; for once the mystery on 
which she has founded her story hardly 
deserves to be called by that name. There 
would have been no excuse for these volumes 
at all, but for the extraordinary resemblance 
between the sane and steady Allan Carew 
and the erratic and at least half-mad 
Geoffrey Woraock. This resemblance is 
not explained by any of the persons im¬ 
mediately interested, or by Miss Braddon. 
Allan not unnaturally suspects his father and 
Miss Wornook of undue intimacy. This 
suspicion!is utterly unfounded, however; 
and one is almost forced to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Wornook, who is a bundle of 
nerves and imaginings, must have uncon¬ 
sciously but effectually followed the advice 
given by the old crone to her mistress in 
Wilhelm Meister to “think of Wilhelm 
when in the arms of Norberg.” The 
similarities and contrasts between Allan 
and Geoffrey are well worked out. It was, 
of course, inevitable that the two should 
quarrel over the beautiful but Bomewhat 
flighty Suzette St. Vincent, who, first of all, 
engages herself wholly to Allan, and then 
engages herself in a half way to Geoffrey. 
All this is, of course, the usual “ business ” 
of the romantic novel, especially of the 
sort that readers of Mira Braddon are 
familiar with. Sons of Fire is neither better 
nor worse than her average. It must be 
allowed, however, that the exploring expe¬ 
dition in which Geoffrey and Allan take 
part, and in which Allan’s superior stability 
of character is strongly illustrated, is drawn 
out to an unconscionable length. The 
attempted murder of Allan by the now 
more than half-mad Geoffrey is disappoint¬ 
ingly tame. The redeeming feature of the 
story, indeed, is the complex character of 
Mrs. Wornook—who has a little of the 
New, but a good deal more of the Old, 
Woman in her. 

Mr. Wes tail’s new novel, which, like Miss 
Braddon’s, is a good deal tamer than its 
title would seem to imply, affords ample 
evidence that his hand has not lost its 
peculiar cunning in the making of eventful 
stories out of commonplace materials. Sons 
of Belial gives, in fact, a very readable 
aooount of the fortunes of the Armstrong 
faipily in {he north of England. Itq 
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head, Matthew Armstrong, is, without 
doubt, a strong personality, even though 
he writes such uncouth dialect as “ Dear 
sun, it’s aar Paul, bout a dout, God ’omighty 
never mod two o’ the same naim, fro" th’ 
same place, and one as nown as other.” 
This Paul Armstrong, Matthew’s vagabond 
brother, is an amusing scoundrel, and not 
altogether bad-hearted, as is proved by 
his final refusal, in his character of Enoch 
Arden, to break up the Clinchworthy 
household. There is nothing remarkable 
about the plot of Son* of Belial. It 
is, however, a sound piece of work of 
its kind. Paul Armstrong and his brother 
Matthew are well contrasted; and the 
ennobling of James Clinch worthy’s char¬ 
acter through his misfortunes, which in¬ 
clude the discovery that his wife’s first 
husband is alive, is carefully traoed. Jack 
Armstrong, who is the ostensible hero of 
the book, is rather a disappointment, though 
the story of his “ education ” is comic 
enough. 

Site’s new story is far too suggestive of 
literary jerry-building. No doubt her 
heroine, Nina Garbett, alia* Nina Noel 
Gray, is quite to her own mind. She dresses 
well, perfumes abundantly, talks viva¬ 
ciously, flirts outrageously, looks bewitch¬ 
ing in " black tulle—accordion pleats over 
silk—and irrideeent [sir] sequins,” exclaims 
“ Great Scott,” and is not quite ruined by 
a decree nt>*. Much ingenuity, too, is 
exhibited in the desperate devices that Nina 
adopts to secure for herself a return to 
respectability by means of a second 
husband. Nor is she wholly bad. She 
declines to have anything to do with a 
man who has murdered his wife to 
secure her; and in the end she is seen 
resolutely stepping along tne path of 
“reform,” in the company of Bertha 
Planefield, who tells her, “We have begun 
by helping each other. We must con¬ 
tinue. Where our sisters are friendless, 
desperate, forsaken—there, Nina, lies our 
country and our work.” But although 
Mrs. Noel Gray agrees to take to this 
“ moral missionary ” life with the “ tear 
and the smile so characteristic of Erin’s 
daughters,” one feels she will become very 
commonplace away from flirtation, hysterics, 
and dress. A Woman in It is clever in 
parts, but it is too suggestive of strain and 
artificiality. 

There is a considerable amount of “ smart¬ 
ness” in Dr. QuantrilF* Experiment , and 
the fundamental idea, with its touch of 
heredity, is quite up to date. But the 
writer seems rather timid: he is afraid 
to take a header into the New Fiotion; 
and as a result he has produced a story 
which is not quite devoid of incident, but is 
nevertheless lamentably lacking in vigour. 
George Worthington, a widower, returning 
from a bachelor party with a good deal 
of wine in his head, finds his housemaid, 
Buth Alderaon, asleep in his dining-room 
easy-chair, and, “ the wine reviving all the 
unspent youthful emotions,” kisses ner. He 
is no profligate, however, and, after taking 
the sidvice of his friend, Dr. Quantrill, 
proposes marriage. He is forty-seven; 
she is about twenty. But a fortune-teller 


has encouraged her to look “above her 
station,” and she yields to Worthington’s 
quite honest and honourable wish. Buth, 
after receiving a sort of training for her 
position in me from Mrs. Sinclair, Dr. 
Quantrill’s sister, marries George. The 
couple are happy, and would be happier 
were it not that they are childless. Then, 
unfortunately, Buth meets Sir Anthony 
Brereton, and he learns that she is his 
illegitimate daughter. His son starts a 
flirtation with tne young and handsome 
wife of an elderly man. George beoomes 
jealous. He discovers that his wife belongs 
to the profligate Breretons, and the various 
possibuitieslnvolved in this fact drive him 
to all intents and purposes mad. He finds 
what seems to be an altogether compromis¬ 
ing letter from Bichard Brereton to Buth. 
Then he takes her off in a boat right into the 
centre of a storm. He learns thatshehas been 
foolish indeed, but not unfaithful; learns, 
too, that at last she is about to beoome a 
mother. The news comes too late; husband 
and wife drown together. There is thus a 
fair amount of modern “motive” in the 
story; but there is a sense of inadequacy, 
almost of weakness, about it. Buth is 
either too much or too little of a Brereton. 
The best character in the story is Worthing¬ 
ton’s somewhat cynica’, but essentially 
good-hearted, friend Quantrill, although hu 
psychological experiment is a failure. 

Reibum is a good, honest Scotch novel. 
It does not belong quite to what has come 
to be known as the “ kailyard ” school of 
fiction, for there are chapters in it that 
recall that earlier Scotch type of story of 
which Christopher North was a master. It 
is really a very good picture of the life led 
in a country district of the North some 
seventy years ago, when lads courted 
lasses at “ the cannie hour at e’en,” and 
small lairds, like Allan Waugh of Bed- 
burn and Windyetts, did not live so 
oomfortably as small farmers do now. 
The “dialect” is genuine, though it is 
occasionally terrible, as when the coquet¬ 
tish Liz Waugh tells her lover, “ I’m rale 
vexed, Adam, that I gied ye sic a splatch 
of girth aboot yer oh alts.” The plot of the 
story is rather old-fashioned. Sandy Waugh 
wishes to marry his cousin Nansie; but 
Nansie is in love with Adam Scott, tutor 
and minister »'» pots*. Unfortunately, Liz, 
Sandy’s sister, is desperately in love with 
Adam, whom, being very impressionable, she 
leads on to “ guilt. The result is terrible 
tragedy to Adam and Liz, which, however, 
sets Sandy and Nansie free to marry and 
to coo to each other thus deliciously— 
“ ‘ There’s some queer ups and doons in this 
warld, Sandy.’ 1 It’s a reel-rail business at 
the best; but things maun aye be some 
wey.’” The tragedy is decidedly over¬ 
drawn ; but the by-play of the story, such 
as the courtship and marriage of Jamie 
Buchan, is excellent. When Mr. Ochiltree 
gets rid of some of his superabundant senti¬ 
mentality, he will make an admirable 
story-teller. He should, however, eschew 
such farcicalities as “The Presbytery of 
Barebreeks.” 

Granin Waile, or Grace O’Malley, who is 
frequently referred to in the State Papers 


of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and who is 
especially associated with the O'Malley 
Oastle which stands on Glare Island, is a 
sufficiently good character to throw the 
cloak of historical romance over. It may 
be allowed, too, that the writer, who styles 
himself (or herself) “ Fulmar Petrel,” has 
endeavoured, not without a oertain amount 
of success, to reproduce Connaught life in 
the sixteenth century. We are reminded, 
indeed, of Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s matter-of- 
fact genealogy when we are told, in con¬ 
nexion with toe marriage of Grace O’Malley 
and Donal O’Flaherty, 


“Biohard Bourke, though absent, sent hit 
good wishes by Walter Kittagh Burke. The 
Devil’s Hook and his son Edmund were there. 
Owen Oge O’Malley and Grace's nephew, the 
young Edmund O'Malley, came from Oahir-na- 
Mart. Dhudarra Roe from Innieh Clare, with 


the fair-haired Eileen, were the very first to 
arrive. MoPhilbins and O’Flahertiei were well 
represented.” 


The stories of the battles, which are 
caused chiefly by clan feuds, and by the 
presence in Ireland of the English as con¬ 
querors, are well told, and particularly the 
last, in which Donald, like Arthur, is killed. 
Grania’s adventure, too, with the eagles, in 
the first ohapter, although it is of a kind 
that seems familiar to Scotsmen, is given 
with spirit. But why this bit of bathos at 
the end ? 


“Her work was done, the tyrant brood de¬ 
stroyed, and for four long years there was 
peace among the flocks of Innieh Clare. The 
lambs skipped by their dams, and the kids 
frolioked about the crags in safety.” 

On the other hand, there is hardly enough 
of human nature in the story to give it that 
lyrical touch without which even an his¬ 
torical romanoe—such a romance as one 
gets from Mr. Weyman or Mr. Crockett— 
u not thoroughly enjoyable. But an im¬ 
provement of this kind may be expected to 
come in time. “ Fulmar Petrel ” errs, in 
the meantime, on the safe side of fidelity to 
historical truth. He—or she—writes scrupu¬ 
lously good, if here and there somewhat 
rhetorical, English. Altogether, Omnia WtiU 
is a rather happy medium between a Christ¬ 
mas story ana an historical romance. 

Th* Devil in Nun's Veiling is quite un¬ 
worthy of its author. It is neither clever in 
plot nor smart in dialogue. The she-devil 
who dominates it suggests far too readily 
the murderess of Dumas, who is executed 
by toe Three Musketeers. There is nothing 
original in her wickedness. An adventurer 
ana adventuress on toe outlook—the one for 
a wealthy husband, and toe other for a 
wealthy wife—“sell,” by marrying, each 
other. He is weak and a bit of a crank; 
she is earthly, sensual, devilish—in the 
worst senses of toe words. Of course, she is 
unfaithful to him, at least in heart, and 
breaks all bargains that she herself contracts 
with him. Finally, whan he seems to be in 
a position to keep her as well as himself by 
his art, he finds her attempting to poison 
him. Thereupon he kills her very neatly 
with a table knife, and gives himself 
up to toe polioe. This sort of work is 
certainly not what one would expect from 
Mr. Phillips. 
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Mr. Jerome’s unequivocal suooess is Sir Herbert continues his analysis at still Rift Valley. The book will describe the geo- 

responsible toi many things, and, among greater length, and the subject is evidently one graphy, geology, native races, fauna, and flora 

others, for the publication of this volume which has largely occupied his mind. Does of this little-known region ; and will also give a 

. ' ~. . . . nnt ikn HkodH At hAMUlAm an aut itself warnin' alroton nf Inn natinnal minratinns thwinnhAnt 


Rift Valley. The book will describe the geo¬ 
graphy, geology, native races, fauna, and flora 


half bad.” There is a good deal of s 
liness, for example, in the first am 


m -n . / “a i.i mu- i_x xii we utwe 01 uaitKoa man auu wue emwinK ivi k sh 

The Fortune of a Spendthrift. The hunt for y, e wo ,thou8e (was the question), do you find shortly 
treasure by Reginald Fortescue, the hard- that they prefer to live together or to live j,y jj r _ 
up but gentlemanly lover of Violet Bayner. separate ?’ Th« hr 

• —a.— -i- v„i. •- — ‘“As a rule, they prefer to live separate. nnmap0 

When an aged married oouple come into the 
workhouse, 1 desire the master to let me know Muss 


appearances of Yiolet Bayner—who believes 


Bluebook on workhouse management: illustrated with maps and engravings. 

“ ‘ In the case of an aged man and wife entering Messrs. Ghatto & Windus will publish 
chouse (was the question), do you find shortly a new series of natural history sketches 
>y prefer to five together or to live by Mr . Chant Allen, entitled Moorland Idyll*. 
* . ... . „ . The book will be in handsome form, with 

n a^d'iild t'apk «me taT toe numerous Ulustrations. 

se, 1 desire the master to let me know Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish next 
and I will go and see them. “ Well,” I week the letters to his wife of Brevet Major 


natural. Her “beastlychippy,” and •• uoma n th „ „j ^ enong h- 0 ’ she.” It is ,JLHB 1410 -“icnara uerue Bhasherd left ready 
and have a game at billiards, there’s a good more often on that side.’ ” for the press a complete Bibliography of 

fellow,” have a forced look; and the position We ^ onl repeat that Sir Herbert never T «T^ 0n a t? h $ m !! for a “^ted edition 
in which she is found by Fortescue on his bores. He sympathises with “The Craving °* hl ® wor J“* which he commended to the 

return from his treasure-hunt is even more for Fiction,” he delights in “Cardens” and att ?^° n ° f 

_i._„_Wi. « w~~n., Ji. » . *-- i;/„ publisher.” The Bibliography will be privately 


The late Biohard Herne She 
for the press a complete ] 


herd left ready 
ibliography of 
solleoted edition 
mended to the 


ludicrous than it is compromising. This 
story is, however, much better than 
the bulk of this collection—than, for 
example, “The Curious Case of William 
Cully,” which is but a commonplace case 
of suspended animation; or “The Joy 
of Life,” which tells how a newspaper 


This “Woodlands ”; town We and country life publisher.” TheBibliography wfil^be privately 

than alike afford him pleasure, and he is as muoh at 7 Holbor^ 1 ' 

hn m « in th« lihrarv an at tbe nnvert-aida. Frank HoUmgS, 7, (ireat TumgtUe, Holborn. 


home in the library as at the covert-side. 

In Veronica's Garden. By Alfred Austin. 
(Macmillans.) Mr. Austin’s lines are fallen in 
Joy I pleasant plaoes. The old manor house in which 
tna. he lives, and the garden in which, with Lavinia 


Frank Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, Holborn. 

MESSRS. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
the following books next week: Old Diary 
Leaves : the True Story of the Theosophioal 




proprietor becomes a navvy ; or “A & “ d ^ 

v, Z , , ,, , . r i . . ,v are vividly put before us by his own 

Exchange Incident, which, m plain truth, W ord-painting and the engraver’s art. It is a 


Exchange Incident,” whioh, in plain truth, “V^tiog^and toe ^grTver' 
is altogether silly. The authors oan raise pretty gpot, and this book pa 
nothing but a mild “ He, he!” by this prettiness of its birthplace; but 
book. Yet they may do something much put this boob down when they 1 
better—a few years honce. the pictures and read a page < 

William Wallace. letterpress. For it is not m 


;e lives, and toe garden m which, with Lavinia * „ ^ Washington Irving’s Tale* 

™ C ™ r a L h0 ^ of a Traveller, with illustStionTb/ Arto£ 

ZLsZ&UZL Backham, Allan Barraud, and others. 


and this book partakes of the The ' 
its birthplace; but not a few will Unwin’s 


The thirteenth volume in Mr. T. Fisher 
nwin’s “ Autonym Library ” will be Sleeping 


put this boob down when they have looked at Fire*, by Mr. George Gissing. The main sub- 
the pictures and read a page or two of the ject is toe strife between nature and conven- 

i.ii_ ti _;i •_i_x * _ii_ - it._i ___if a _ At.— —_J • n_ 


it is not meant for toe tional morality, and the soene is laid in Greeoe 
It addresses itself to toe and London. 


letterpress. For it is not meant for toe 
“ general reader.” It addresses itself to toe 
genuine garden-lover, who knows what he 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will also publish imme- 


SOME MINOR ESSAYISTS. 


Post-Meridiana : Afternoon .Essays. By Sir playful combats of words. Now and then we 

— . __ .. _ __ . • _ . I__i .i n _i.i.1 _ j n _ it 


loves, and to the temperament, poetic and diately a novel by Mr. Harold Spender, entitled 
“rtistio, that flnds jlehght ^m muangs Md At the Sign o/t he Guillotine. 


Herbert Maxwell, Bart.. M.P. (Blackwoods.) 
Between these essays and the volume by toe 
same author published a few years ago there is. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
this week an historical romance by Dr. 


are reminded of Crotchet Castle and Qryll „. , ,. . . , „ _ 

Grange —of oourse, without that wonderful romance by Dr. 

wealth of reoondite knowledge with which Kmghley, entitled The Cavaliers, with illustra- 


nmenaroor puuunueu & iew ywn ftiro were u. v * w***w«. - , -«- a;_-„ tt 

we are told, a delicate distin c ti on in tone like Love Peacock alternately dazzles and fatigues faons 8,mon Redder. 

AV-A 1 a _ _ a! J- a .la_ ttv- Viia vnorlcva Tlnf flia fmn vsrr itone Kavc tbio in Tiroire naw vnlnmoa r\4 stnmai 


that between noontide and afternoon. 


his readers. But the two writers have this in Three new volumes of stories are announced 


must confess *.w. it esoaoes us. In both oommon: each makes his slender story the for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock: The Story 

- _ _ . .." . _ * 1 _ A * J J • !_•__• 1_ I'll . n?J /l-J- m A-7J l TT* 7 r 1 ml _ 


volumes Sir Herbert is toe same pleasant, 
well-informed gentleman, who is equally con¬ 
versant with outdoor and indoor pursuits, and 
can discourse with readiness upon topics as 
remote from each other as “Salmon Flies” 


vehicle for introducing his own special ware, of the Old Oak Tree, told by Himtelf, by Thorpe 
be it poetry or what not, and posing as Fancourt; The Commandment with Promise, by 
a philosopher whose dicta we must fain the Hon. Gertrude Bosoawen; and Tale* Told 


accept. 

The Last Load Home. 


and “The Gonduot of Friendship.” Among Vernon. (Beligious Tract Society.) It is 
essayists he occupies much toe same position impossible to speak otherwise itmi favourably 
as does Mr. Norris among novelists. He is of this book ofripe thought and mellow musing, 
always readable, and often entertaining. He Long years have passed sinoe toe author drew 
knows men as well as books, and his interests from the same field of shrewd and kindly 
in life are so numerous and varied that he observation The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. His 
runs no risk of ever being a bore. To toe present work has toe same characteristics by 
study of that product of civilisation he has, which his first was marked, except that age 


by the Firetide, by a well-known poet. 

By the Bev. I. B. The next volume of the popular issue of toe 
sot Society.) It is “Eminent Women” series will be Elizabeth 
rise than favourably Fry, by Mrs. E. A. Pitman. 

L t and mellow muring. Making a Fishery, by Mr. Frederio M. 
nos the author drew u ^ tft e a volume to ^ 


“ u " “““ ” WB “ from me same neia oi snrewa ana Emory publig hed in a few days by Mr. Horaoe Cox, 

m life are so numerous and varied that he observation The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. His E Zui of ? 0 ltoirin*tobieoto' 
runs no risk of ever being a bore. To toe present work has toe same oharaotenstios by a_i—,u n _ _________ ' Jv„' 

study of that product of civilisation he has, which his first was marked, except that age ~ the *tew’ vnvUmr’ 

indeed, devoted considerable attention, and has made him a trifle more serious and—must '^diftrihntion stoc *’ “ e ,tew ’ graybng ’ 
endeavoured, with some success, to classify its we say it P —more commonplace. Of oourse, 

varieties. One of these, peculiar to toe days in Mr. Vernon is didactic; but he is a genial Early in December a new work from toe 
which we live, most of us have met and striven teacher, and for men and women of middle age, P®® M*. William Mitchell, vice-chairman of 

to avoid. who live quiet lives in quiet plaoes, an accept- Glasgow Sohool Board, will be published by 

“ This is the earnest-eyed, intense being whose able companion. We suppose that some of the Messrs. David Bryoe & Sons, under the title 
norms! mood ie to ordinary human nature what unappropriated verses whioh find a place in his House and Home ■. toe Virtue and Value of 
Mr. Borne-Jones’s dingy-lipped, jointless maidens pages are his own composition. We like them Domestic Life, with illustrations, 
are to the glorious women whom the Venetian better than toe illustrations. Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 

Charles J. Bobinson. immediately a cheap edition of The ipirit of 

Jr Sjajg rnns Am news. uTSSLi 

simple. On the whole, it bears a moomfiil, We understand that the third and last that another Mussulman, Justioe Tyabji, has 
inquiring, rather languid air: it is intended to volume of Mr. J. TTamlUnn Wylie’s elaborate 11® 811 1)6611 Appointed to the High Court at 


Early in December a new work from toe 
pen of Mr. William Mitohell. vice-chairman of 
the Glasgow School Board, will be published by 
Messrs. David Bryoe & Sons, under the title 


itter than toe illustrations. 

Charles J. Bobinson. 


meek, nigmatic 


consciously meek, migmatio and 
simple. On the whole, it bean 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
understand that the third and last 


inquiring, rather languid air: it is intended to volume of Mr. J. Hamilton Wylie’s elaborate 
give the impreeaion that the talker is always in History of Henry IV. has nearly passed through 
quest of toe hidden meaning of everyday aspects- the press, and will be published by toe end of 
a kind of mental pm-hunting; but when least thn nwwuml mnnib 
expected It wakes up and ponrs forth its soul with th ® pre86nt 

astonishing earnestness on such subjects as affinity, Mr. John Murray will publish Mr. J. W. 
tboaght-reading, art (of the poet-prae- Baphaelite Gregory’s account of his recent journey to 
schcol) and poetry (of the fleshly school).” Mount Kenya, under the title of The Great 


A second edition of Dr. George S. Keith’s 
Plea for a Simpler Life will be published 
immediately. 

At toe first meeting oi the one hundred and 


Mount Kenya, under the title oi The Great | forty-second session of toe Society of Arts, to 
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be held in John-street, Adelphi, on Wednesday Career,” by Capt. A. T, Mahan, U.S.N., as 
next, an opening address will be delivered by well as contributions by Prof. J. B. McMaster, 
lir John Donnelly, chairman of the late H. H. Boyesen, and M. Anatole 

France. __ 

O' meeting of the winter session “ "~~~~ 


next, an opc 
Major-Gene 
the council. 
At the op 


AT tne opening meeting oi tne winter session - 

of the Folk-Lore Society, to be held at 22, UNTVFnaiTY lfiT'TTKnR tiny figure that standest there, 

Albemarle-street on Tuesday next, Mr. F. C. H 1 cn «®old but tell us the things j 

Cony beare will read a paper on “The Story of The Rev. Walter Look, of Keble, has been T .J*®*? ... ..... „ , 

Barlaam and Josaphat m the Ancient Armenian elected to Dean Ireland’s chair for the exegesis i-PTii* T eTe * “J? 1 ** tar* 0 ® 

and Georgian Literatures ”; and Mr. F. T. of Holy Scripture at Oxford, vacant by Prof. “** ,et (Jl80 P* tra ™ ®87pt s queen. 
Elworthy will show and describe specimens of Sunday’s appointment to a oanonry at Christ Twenty-five oenturiee—time goes by, 

Ms large collections of Charms against the Church. And the 11ms of men they lart for a day 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO A TJSHABTI FIOUEE FOUND IN A TOMB 
WITH A MUMMY (600 B.C.) HOW STANDING 
OH A SHELF. 

Oh ! tiny figure that standest there. 

If you could but tell us the things you have 
seen 

In the days that were, in that far-off land, 

Ere yet Cleopatra was Egypt’s queen. 


E** 1 Eye- Me. Arthur E. Cowley, of Trinity—who 

The anniversary meeting of the Quatuor is, we believe, a student of Samaritan—has 
Corouati Lodge was held on November 8, when been appointed assistant sub-librarian at the 
Mr. Edward Maobean was installed as Master Bodleian, with the object of relieving Dr. 
in the room of the Rev. C. J. Ball, whose Neubauer of part of his duties. 

pmod of office Mid expired. The success of Mb _ t< Brume, of Trinity, and Mr. G. H. 
thu Masonic society has been very marked, B of Peterhonse , ^ ^ approved by 

^d it enters upon the eleventh year of its the General Board of Studies at Caiftridge for 

Sir Walter Beeant, and the secretary, Mr. The proposal to make a grant of £300 from 
G. W. Speth, have each held office from the the Worts Pond to the British School at Athens 
original formation of the Lodge. ^ the subject of a rather heated discussion in 

TtaE members of the BibBographicM Sociely ttartth? 6 cuSS'wd^f^^ies^wM 1 *^? 
have now received Mr. H. S. Ashbee s Icon- 

Qui t e ' h % e L^ 3 ° t -t e ^HSTto toe faMt ti£ “wdSitofof 
fflustratedMonographs issued by the society. the M hool * not eitw an Oxford or a Cambridge 
It is a goodly quarto volume of about 200 __ Bat the Dronoaal rand ^ 


XTo 1.,——„ V _. _. .. . Alld HW Wotted OUt J hi. Tl.TTl ft Is fOTgOt, 

. °L Who formed and fas hi oned your ancient day. 

of the Quatuor w, we believe, a student of Samaritan—has Prl , __ .__._ .. ... 

ovember8, when been appointed assistant sub-librarian at the 

tailed as Master BodMiuii. with the object of relieving Dr. SfTsSmat Lis lot. 


Me. T. W. Bridge, of Trinity, and Mr. G. H. 
Bryan, of Peterhouae, have been approved by 
the General Board of Studies at Cambridge for 
the degree of Doctor in Soienoe. 

The proposal to make a grant of £300 from 
the Worts Fund to the British School at Athens 
was the subject of a rather heated discussion in 


Just as you were long ages ago; 

But nothing remains of his name or Lis lot. 

And the place of his burial no man may know. 

Ton have wandered far from the lend of Nile, 
Oh! tiny figure all stained with green: 

Then rest and dream of your ancient lot, 

And mure o’er the sights that your eyes have 
seen. 

Florence Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 


ZiryZosS being No3 * of the nn ““ «*** “ d «■»i objection It is with much regret that we record the md 

V li. ^ EES. 

cs=f=saffl«JSttai 

A. Blanco, as weS m twenty-three^per- Pr0# ’ ,ebb ’ Prof ’ WftWstem ’ ben«ith a oliff in the island, from whic h he had 


A. Blanoo, as well as twenty-three copper¬ 
plates by the latter artist destined for an 
edition of Don Quixote, but never pubUshed. 
The issue is limited to members of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Society. 


Dr. Sandys. 

Prof. Bevan, Lord Almoner’s reader in 
Arabic at Cambridge, proposes to give a pnblio 
leoture on November 30, upon “ ‘Adi ibn Zaid.” 

In connexion with the Purcell bicentenary, 

a:- t_i _ciA_i_____1_ a _ 


accidentally fallen. He was one of a family 
distinguished for their intellectual a ttainment s 
His eldest brother died prematurely, just after 
graduating at Wadham with the highest 
honours. Another brother is now the senior 
Fellow of Exeter, and a learned archaeologist. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. the ShddonTan Theat^ at Oxford, on ^day 
The two serial stories in Good Words during next, on “ Purcell,” with musioal illustrations, 


next year will be: “ False Coin or True ? ” by including his “ Te Deum." 

j ^ on ^ resor ’ ^>y On Wednesdav of this week the Rev Dr became an assistant master at St. Paul’s, 

b?l&°^^Ste^R^mon^T'with^Sustratkm^bv H. H. Wright^delivered his terminal leoture Th «f e >, ^ many otters, he aoquired the 
KhaSf.E.& A™ g £ ?th™co% at Oxford as Grinfleld Lecturer on the Septua- 

tributiens promised are: ‘‘A Yam about Life g^ 18 torn Watt^ • ^ndSSt ^ to 

in the Roval Naw ” bv Lord Gharlee B««w the Seventy Weeks (LXX. and Heb.) considered «»m®a irom *r. Warner, ana tnat was, to 

ferd »Am£fc oLw^-bvHi^ relation to Modem Criticism.” ^leisure to a stodywhioh should make 

Bl tapo u * Geology, by Sir Arohi- , _ . Ms name known. Beside two sohool books on 

bJdGeikie; ‘‘How I beoame a NovdisV’by “*• 0. T. R. Wilson, ci Sidney Sussex, has Nepos and Herodotus, he published in 1891-the 
Edna Lyall; and “ An Old Maid’s Letters,” by been eleoted to the Clerk MaxweU scholarship ^ hfl left London—what wiU long 

the Rev. 8. Banng Gould. in experimental physios at Cambridge, in oon- ^..{n ^ gtandard work in EngH.i. 0 n Gmk 

The Christmas number of the Centum will nexl0H wl *h the Cavendish Laboratory. Lvric Poetry. It contains everv fraerment that 


Sir John Stamer wiH give a pubho lecture m Two of his sisters conduct a very suooeMfnl 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, on Tuesday Mhool at Hampstead. George himself-who 
next, on “ Purcell,” with musioal illustrations, was also a scholar of Wadham—after winning 


a first class in the Final Sohool of 1883, 
became an assistant master at St. Paul’s. 


nt, his subject being “ Daniel’s Prophecy of P tac tioe at Jersey. Another tiling, too, he 
I the Seventy Weeks (LXX. and Heb.) considered foamed from Mr. Walker; and that was, to 
| in relation to Modem Criticism.” devote his leisure to a study which should make 

•r » m Tr. . - , Ms me known. Beside two sohool books on 

Me ' c - T. E. Wilson, of Sidney Sussex, has Nepog ^ Herodotus, he published in 1891-the 


the Rev. S. Baring Gould. 

The Christmas number of the Century will 
have for frontispiece an engraving of Ifasot’s 


The Earl of Tankerville has presented the 


remain the standard work in English on Greek 
Lyric Poetry. It contains every fragment that 
has survived, with an aooount of the authors, 


“ Christ Found in the Temple ”; an article skeleton of a nhillingham bull to the museum explanatory notes, and a full introduction, 


on “ The Pawion Play at Voider TMersee,” of zoology at Cambridge, which, we believe, also Miss Jane Lee, late vice 
illustrated by Louis Loeb ; an instalment of the possesses one of the only two known skeletons h«.m College, Cambridge, 
“Life of Napoleon,” dealing with the period of the (almost extinot) white rhinoceros. November 3, after a fine 

of Trafalgar and Austerlitz, with reproductions m _, , T „ , . _ , 

of paintings by Gros, StetifielS, Abbott, TH ^„ 1 * t f f** 0 ?’* 

Gerard, and Scheffer; a paper on “Charao- q««*tbed to tii*[ Universityof Oambnd, 
teristio English Scenery n4r London, by Mr. 9°“®°**°“ . of jheBs. and also her books w 
Benjamin Kidd; and two stories-the one, a to the subject, including a copy of Cona 
Christmas story, by Mr. Frank R. Stockton; Honica. 

the other, “ The Bmshwood Boy,” by Mr. At the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Rudyard Kipling, dealing with a remarkable quartan Society, Prof. Clark made a com 
mental phenomenon having to do with dreams, oation on “ Bishop Bateman.” He gave 

The December number of St. Nicholas will account of the Bateman family andthe dii 
contain the first instalment of R. L. Stevenson’s of J bo ™« “P® of lta . 

“Letters from Vailima,” written to Uttle mentioned tiie pnna«l events^ o 
children in London and to his ward, Austin 8 dealt with the snbjc 

Strong, giving vivid pictures of his daily home 7 r 0V1 ® 0r8 ' , ^ 0 , a ~? ? prot ei ta( 

life in Samoa and of his native retainers, «»e »omewhat hard treatment, as he tho 
accompanied by a new portrait and a number ?*** received at the hai 

An arhde upon “ Carl Ludwig,’ written by warmly supported Prof. Clark’s defen, 

Dr. Leon Asher, lecturer on physiology in the Bishop 
university of Bern, in collaboration with Prof. T „ . . . , ... T t, 


principal of Newn- 
ued in London on 
ring illness. She 


The late Miss Jane Saul, of Bow, has be- was the daughter of a man greatly respected as 
queathed to the University of Cambridge her “°hdeaoon of Dublin. After lea rn i ng what 
collection of shells, and also her books relating ~. er *° 

to the subject, including a copy of Concholwia Gtemany to work irnder the tate Prof. Benfey, 
Iconica. of Bonn. Notonly did she assist him in Ms Sans- 

. ' , . .. ... krit studies, but she also aoquired a competent 

At the tastm^ang of the Cambridge Anti- knowledge of Lithuanian—that most negfosted 


quartan Society, Prof. Clark made a communi¬ 
cation on “ Bishop Bateman.” He gave some 


and not least interesting of the Aryan 


canon on Hianop .Bateman. Be gave some it is perhaps, to be regretted that she did not 
account of the BatemMi family andthe different devotehersdf to philology, though she found 
wate of arms borne by some of its members. at Ne wnham College an opening tor her talents 
He mentioned tiie pnnmpal events of the ^ her bright personal Influence. She, too, 
Buhop s life and dealt with the subject of ^ remembered for one book: an edition of 
Pro visors. He also entered a protest against Part L of Goethe’s Faust (1886), with an 
*°™ e ^hat hard treatment, M ha tfco ight, appen dix on Par t H., and a luminous intro- 
whioh Bateman had received at the hands of d ^ otion . T wo years ago a reprint of this was 


historians and biographers. The Rev. W. G. 
Searle spoke briefly, and the Rev. H. P. Stokes 
warmly supported Prof. Clark’s defenoe of 
Bishop Bateman. 


issued, with many corrections in the notes. 

One of our best students of early Spanish 
literature passed away on October 30 in John 

* w i i i s it . n I 1 /1‘J 


Kronecker wfllm'i^r to theDecember number It is stated that Mr. John D. Rockefeller has Ormsby. He translated the Poema del Cid, 

otStim™P^ogr^^ n the December number one million dollars to his previous gift of and many of the articles on Spanish litera- 

^ . four millions to the University of CMcago; and ture and Mography in the last edition of 


The forthcoming number of the Forum will 
oontain an article entitled “The Navy as a 


that he has offered two millions more if anyone 
else will subscribe the same amount. 


Ghamberis Encyclopaedia are by his hand. These 
are almost model* in their kind. His great 
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work was Ins translation oi Don Quixote (4 
vols., Smith, Elder & Co., 1885). It must remain 
doubtful to which version, this or Mr. Watts’s, 
posterity will award the preference. If Mr. 
Watts excels in some felicities of wording or 
points of style, Mr. Ormsby was certainly the 
more trustworthy scholar. He was still at 
work on his favourite subjects when the end 
came. His knowledge was by no means con¬ 
fined to Spanish, but extended to early Frenoh 
and a wide range of other literature. Bom 
at Gorton Abbey, oo. Mayo, on April 25, 1829, 
he was one of that band of brilliant Irishmen 
for whom Spanish literature and history seem 
to have a special attraction. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Miss E. M. Thoyts contributes to the 
November number of the Antiquary an 
interesting article, well illustrated, on the 
water-marks in paper. We dwell on the illus¬ 
trations, as water-marks are a subject not to 
be comprehended unless we have representa¬ 
tions before our eyes. Miss Thoyts draws 
attention to the fact that hitherto the water¬ 
marks of paper have attracted but little atten¬ 
tion. We have ourselves met with persons, 
not otherwise densely ignorant, who aid not 
know what the word meant, and who were so 
unobservant that, until a sheet of paper was 
held up between them and the light, they were 
not aware that any pattern was to be seen in it. 
The hand and star mark and the pot mark ooour 
in our own oopy of the English Works of Sir 
Thomas More (1557). It by no means follows 
that all other copies of this edition will be found 
to contain the same marks. We have observed 
that there are often great variations in this 
matter, though the paper may seem of 
the same texture. It is evident that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries printers 
were in the habit of procuring their paper from 
various dealers when they were engaged on a 
large work. We have before us a MS. volume, 
the earliest entry in which is 1699, where the 
water-mark consists of the arms of the city of 
London. Mr. D. Alleyne Walter’s second 
paper on old Irish plate is interesting. We 
imagine that there is but little old Irish silver 
in existence. The censer belonging to St. 
Nicholas’s Gatholio Church, Dublin, is a re¬ 
markable example. The hall-mark indicates 
that it was made at Dublin in 1690. Had we 
not had this incontestable evidence, its form 
and ornamentation would have led us to attri¬ 
bute it to the middle of the century, or, perhaps, 
even a little earlier. Mr. A. W, Moore con¬ 
tinues his interesting notes on the folk-lore of 
the Isle of Man, and Miss Florence Peacock 
contributes a paper on Lincolnshire burial 
customs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DATE OP THE “ DE EXCIDIO.” 

Tottenham: Oet.81,1895. 

At the outset oi the criticism of my three 
letters to the Academy of September 14, 
September 21, and October 5, which Mr. 
Stevenson makes in the Academy of October 
26, he says, respecting the De Excidio “ whioh 
has reoently had the honour of being edited 
by Mommsen,” that “ Zimmer and Mommsen 
ascribe its compilation to shortly before the 
year 547 ”; on the next column he asserts that 
conclusions of mine that are drawn from the 
Buys life of S. Gildas "naturally fall to the 
ground when we reject, with Mommsen, the 
authority of this Life and, on p. 341, ool. 2, 
he maintains “that the passage attacked by 
[me] does not of itself prove that the Excidium 
is of later date than that assigned by the 
greatest soholar of the age.” Mr. Stevenson 
appears to suppose that Prof. Mommsen has 
presented us with the fruit of independent 
and original research: I will at once disabuse 
him of this belief. Mr. Stevenson has not read 
the footnote on p. 4 of Mommsen's introduc¬ 
tion. It runs- 

“ Quae sequttur expotitio non tarn mea eat 
quam Henrici Zimmer qui. . . veram auctoritatem 
me docuit et aetatis auctoris indicia carta sag- 


actier invent* mecum oommnnicavit . . . idem 
de Gildae tempore vttaqne egit nuper in Nennio 
Vindkato ” (pp. 100, 280). 

From this footnote it is obvious that Prof. 
Zimmer not only imparted his views about the 
data themselves, but also directed Prof. 
Mommsen in the selection of authority. Con¬ 
sequently, though the hand is the hand of 
Mommsen, the voioe is the voice of Zimmer; 
and when Mr. Stevenson orders me to choose 
between the Bollandist Fathers with the Bays 
Life and Prof. Zimmer with the Glastonbury 
life, I have uo hesitation in sheltering myself 
behind the authority of the BoUandiste. 

“ The very form of the tract is a strong 
presumption in favour of its authenticity.” 
What does Mr. Stevenson mean by this P The 
division of the De Excidio into chapters with 
capitulations and the omission of such a 
division in the Epistle, oertainly have to do 
with form; but how does Mr. Stevenson show 
that this difference of form is a strong 
presumption in favour of unity of anthor- 
*hip and production P The monk of Gwyn- 
nedd calls his book an “ admonitory trifle ” 
(admonitiuncula) : how can Mr. Stevenson 
mppose that that may refer to the “ fierce 
invectives [to use his own phrase] against the 
British princes mentioned by name, and to 
the stein call to duty whioh commences 
"Saoerdotes habet Britannia” P The work of 
the monk of Gwynnedd is placed in the MSS. 
before that of St. Gildas, and yet in cap. 2 (ed. 
Mommsen, p. 26,11. 23-26) we find a reference 
to the Epistle (p. 63,11. 23, 24). How ibis is to 
be reconciled with the assumption that the 
Epistle was written after the History, Mr. 
Stevenson showeth not. 

At this point I may, perhaps, refer to what 
attentive readers of the Academy have no 
donbt already observed. I maintained in 1893 
that the Epiatle of Gildas was written by St. 
Gildas of Buys in 499; and I have shown 
in the Academy that the History was written 
by an anonymous monk of Gwynnedd about 
655. This reference to my position will, I 
am confident, prevent Mr. Stevenson from 
continuing to attaoh any importance to his 
remark about “ the waste of words ” involved 
in .penning "fierce invectives against British 
prinoes a century or more after they had 
been laid in their graves.” 

I must now oonoem myself with the matter 
of Mr. Stevenson’s criticism. When I read 
that he holds my first and seoond arguments 
" worthy of consideration,” I perceived that 
he believed that he had an answer to those 
arguments; when I read that he oonaidered 
the remaining three to be “ far-fetched, wire¬ 
drawn, and unnecessary,” I perceived that he 
had no answer to these, and I foresaw that 
he would either flounder into error when con¬ 
demning them, or treat them and myself with 
ridicule, or misbehave in both ways. The 
chief feature of Mr. Stevenson’s treatment of 
my first two arguments is aelf-oontradictoriness; 
the chief features of his treatment of the remain¬ 
ing three arguments are misrepresentation and 
error. 

When there is question of assigning the his¬ 
tory to St. Gildas of Bays, Baeda is " the pre¬ 
eminent authority for our early history ” : when 
there is need to contradict my assertion, drawn 
from Baeda, that Alban suffered at Verulam, 
Baeda’s account is said to be " untrustworthy.” 
When Mr. Stevenson wishes to darken counsel 
in order to show that we have “ practically no 
reoord” oi the English conquest, he says, 
respecting Baeda’s omissions, that " any argu¬ 
ment ex eilentio [is] exceedingly hazardous ”: 
when he wishes, however, to fix the appearance 
of the Angles at a date which shall be early 
enough to enable him to carry them to the 
Olyde before 547, he quotes the opinion of 
Mttllenhoff, to the effect that "the oonquest 
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Northumbria occurred 


oonsider- A reference to some very valid human reasons 


it is not neoessary to follow the r&mifl- 


Snds support in tbe fact that juaeda Knew lmmeauteiy rendered it unnecessary to use his self-imposed task ? Having assured me 
nothing of the conquest from English souroes ” that reference hy saying: that the monk of Gwynnedd called the Puts 

—an argument whose only foundation is the «jf aodas was a native of thedistriot about the transmarine because they dwelt north of tbs 
silence of Baeda. When Mr. Stevenson wishes Clyde .... he must have known of the Mt of land betwixt Clyde and Forth, Mr. 
to contradict my statement made with reference English reaching the Clyde (if they did), an event Stevenson (p. 341, col. 1, note) quotes Baeda to 
to the name of the burial-place of Aaron and that may have furnished the reason for his leaving prove his contention. All that the quotation 
Julius, he affirms that “it is Geoffrey who Britain for Armorica.” can prove is that, when Baeda wrote, he was 

made the identification—a worse authority it " If they did! ” It is a pity that Mr. Steven- thinking of the Soots of Dalriada in their 
would be impossible to find ”; when he wishes son should have sprung his untidy theories reoently acquired seats. We know that even 
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to show oause for his assumption that Caerleon 
may have been taken by the English before 
547, be says that no satisfactory reason for 


upon ns before he felt certain of their tena- 
buity. 

2 . I perceive that I was guilty of an over- 


547, he says that no satisfactory reason for 2. I perceive that I was guilty of an over- 
David transferring the “ metropolitan see of sight, when I said that the places of martyrdom 
Wales ” from Urbs Legionum to St. David’s is of Alban and Julius " are unquestionably at 
recorded, and—forgetting that the “ metro- St. Albans and Caerleon respectively.” Mr. 
politan see of Wales ” is a myth handed down Stevenson points out that he can question this 


Argyle was not Sootio until the (dose of 
the fifth oentury; consequently, the Scots 
who invaded Britain from the north-west, by 
sea, at the close of the fourth oentury 
came, not from North Britain, but from 
Ireland. I agree with Mr. Stevenson that the 
monk of Gwynnedd had no accurate map of 


politan see of Wales ” is a myth handed down Stevenson points out that he can question this monk of Gwynnedd had no accurate map of 
by that worst possible authority, Geoffrey—he statement: therefore, I beg my readers to strike the British Isles; but I would add that that 
says that “the field is free for the obvious out “unquestionably” and insert “according monk, when he said that thePiots came over 
suggestion that the transference was made to the traditions of from about eight hundred the sea from the north and that the Scots 
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because Urbs Legionum was exposed to the to more than one thousand years.” With came over the sea from the north-west, did not 
attacks of the English.” When Mr. Stevenson respect to the location of St. Alban’s martyr- need a map in order to make these observa- 
is dealing with my assertion that the enemies dom, I require something more convincing tions. Mr. Stevenson does not tell us upon 
from the east could not have driven tbe Britons than Mr. Stevenson’s assertion that Baeda, what point of the coast of western Britain he 
away from Caerleon-on-Usk before 547, because one of tbe foremost Latin martyrologists, is believes that they actually did oonverge—a 
Cirencester, Bath, and Gloucester were not taken “ untrustworthy.” circio et ab aquilone. 

away from the Britons until thirty years later. With respect to Caerleon, Mr. Stevenson con- 4. Mr. Stevenson assures me that all my 
he asserts “ it is impossible to fix the high- structs an hypothesis which is as invalid as that arguments respecting the location of the 
water mark of the tide of English conquest in which he employed to project the Angles on to monkish writer “ depend upon the inadmissible 
any district at any period of the sixth oentury.” the western coast of Prydyn. He says it might assumption that Britannia means, in the passage 
When, however, he comes to deal with my have been taken by the Angles before 547, but quoted, not the whole island of Britain, as it 
remark respecting Cuthwulf and the capture he omits to offer any proof of this. “Caerleon,” does throughout the work, but the portion of 
of Aylesbury and other towns near St. Albans he remarks, “ seems to have experienced capture it in which the writer dwelt!” Lower, Mr. 


in 571, he says, “This county [sc. Hertford- and destruction at some time prior to the 
shire] was, there is every reason to believe, twelfth oentury.” I think that, if Mr. Stevenson 


Stevenson says “it is a very fanciful and un¬ 
necessary argument ” that the monk “meant 


part of tbe kingdom of Essex, and hence may had been seeking truth instead of hunting for the sea to the west of Wales when he speaks 

have been overrun before 547 ”—i.e., in the probabilities, be might have found out what explicitly of the ocean to the west of Britain.” 

interval between the founding of Essex, in 527, Invasion it really was whioh brought about the 1* not the sea to the west of Wales also the 

and that date. It is quite clear from all this temporary ruin of the distrust of Gwent. It ooean to the west of Britain ? The fact is, Mr. 
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that Mr. Stevenson has an uneasy feeling that occurred in 910, and the invaders were Danes. Stevenson is ditorietde ; he cannot deal with 
the ground upon whioh he is erecting his Mr. Stevenson does not feel sure about the the oompass as he does with the Angles and 
“ doud-capt towers ” is a sort of bog, upon number of Caerleons in Britain, and he does his the Firth of Clyde. Britannia does not always 
whioh it is necessary to keep on the move in best to obscure this matter also. He attempts mean the whole of the island: it does not 
order to avoid being swallowed up. to show that Caerleons might have abounded, always mean the whole of the British part of 

Of my first argument, namely, that until He says, “Caerleon is a name that may have the island even. “ Britannia habet reges” 


Stevenson is ditoriente ; he cannot deal with 
the oompass as he does with the Angles and 
the Firth of Clyde. Britannia does not always 
mean the whole of the island: it does not 


order to avoid being swallowed up. 

Of my first argument, namely, that until 


607, when Aethelfrith took the city of Chester been applied to several other Roman stations refers only to those districts which are oom- 
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away from the Britons, it was not possible that were head quarters of legions, or, 
for any writer to assert that the fire of in- even of vexillations.” Why stop at ' 
vaaion had swept from one sea to the other, Caerleon = Urbt vexillationit equitu 


prised wholly or in part in modem Wales; even 
Comeu, over whioh Arthur’s cousin Constantine 


vaaion had swept from one sea to the other, Caerleon = Urbt vexiUationi* equifum, why ruled, was in what we now call Herefordshire. 
Mr. Stevenson says it “ would be valid if we should it not also = Urbt numeri peditum ! and Mr. Stevenson declares that “ it is an inadmis- 
had a circumstantial aooount of every battle why should not all garrisoned towns have been sible assumption that the portion of Britain in 


the English kingdoms.” If we had such Stevenson continues 
an account there would be no need « t# it i. tma that 1 


Caerleon by the provincial Britons ? Mr. 


fought by the founders of every one of called Caerleon by the provincial Britons ? Mr. which the writer of the Exeidium dwelt was 
the English kingdoms.” If we had suoh Stevenson continues: known as Britannia.” Mr. Stevenson is again 

an account there would be no need «if j t j a tra that Lion Cfi i tV in oo jumping at oonolusiona, in order to save himself 

to discuss the point. Mr. Stevenson then sets TWHig i. u an Wn gll.i. mirinterpretattoo, as it is tbe drudgery of acquisition. By what name 
out to prove in substance and at length that said to be, of the Welsh Catull Lem we have here does Mr. Stevenson suppose that Welsh writers 
Baeda’B History of the People of the Angles evidence of the connexion of Ugio with subordinate in Latin called their country before tbe twelfth 
is an ecclesiastical history, and that until the stations. For these reasons it is impossible to oentury F Does he suppose that they called 
Angles had an Ecolesia Baeda did not write establish that the Urbs Legionum of ‘the monk it Wallia P If he will refer to the “De 
about it, while when they had an Ecolesia °f Gwynnedd ’ is either Caerleon or Chester.” Gestis Aluredi Regis ” (Monumenta B.H., pp. 
Baeda was so eccentric as to confine himself to The slovenliness of this reasoning recalls the 471 D, 488 A, 496 AB) he will diaoover that 
his subjeot. “if they did” of another of Mr. Stevenson’s the author of that book uses Britannia for 


bis subjeot. “if they did” of another of Mr. Stevenson’s the author of that book uses Britannia tor 

Mr. Stevenson, in order to show that my syllogisms. Only two towns are known to the Wales at least three times in the course of his 
belief that the first appearance of a North- Britons of the eighth oentury as Caerleon; Mr. narrative. Which view so ever Mr. Stevenson 
umbrian king upon the borders of the Cam- Stevenson wishes to multiply causes; he takes may take of the authorship of the book, the 
brian Britons must be assigned to 607 is un- an assumption, he gives no authority for it, he names Saxonia, Oomubia, and Britannia will 
founded, attempts to excite a suspicion that omits to make any attempt to verify its truth; attest the incorrectness of his remark, 
the Angles may have reached the Clyde in the he says if it is true it is evidence, and then he s. In order to nrove that mv explanation of 


the Angles may have reached the Clyde in the he says if it is true it is evidence, and then he 
days of St. Gildas— i.e., before 547. This glides into an exaot statement heralded by 
insidious attempt is made in the following “For these reasons.” 

way: 3. With respect to my location of tbe author 

“ The possibility of the district about Solway of 4116 Exeidium in Gwynnedd, Mr. Stevenson 
Firth haring been conquered in the life-time of Mwrts: “ Gildas, it is fair to presume, would 
OildaB can hardly be denied” ; “ If the evidence have described the two firths as seas, sinoe he 
of the Irish record [respecting Angles on the Forth calls the Piets dwelling north of the line 


aits to make any attempt to verify its truth; attest the inoorrectness of his remark, 
i says if it is true it is evidence, and then he 5 , In order to prove that my explanation of 
ides into an exact statement heralded by the passage “tarn desperati insulae excidii 
For these reasons.” insperatique mentio auxilii” “is one of the 

3. With respect to my location of the author most astounding perversions of evidence that” 
the Exeidium in Gwynnedd, Mr. Stevenson he “ has ever met with,” Mr. Stevenson 00 m- 
serts: “ Gildas, it is fair to presume, would menoes, as is with him when he has 

ive described the two firths as seas, sinoe he something vague and uncertain to dispose of— 
11s the Piets dwelling north of the line <« It is evident, in the first place, that ” the 
tween the two trantmarini.” 1 would re- m 0n k of Gwynnedd “ought to have ref erred 
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in 577] may be acoepted, we have evidence that between the two trantmarini.” 1 would re- m0 nk of Gwynnedd “ought to have ref erred 
the English were in possession of the oountry mind Mr. Stevenson that his appearanoe in to two islands, not one: Edwin captured 

J e n ^nnn?nl th l f J *!? fej* the * e , column8 » due i primarily, to a desire < Mevanias Brittonum insulas.’” Did Bdwin 

*o 8ubmlt certam conclusions arrived at herein capture Man from the Britons of Gwynnedd P 
£^e “^£ if^ geo^phicaTr^n 1 critl > 1 indulge in We know that Mon and Gwynnedd wSTmled 

[tc. Bemicia] should *nof^ve included at 7 an deolaratl °® 8 1110 0ffect that it is fair to over by descendants of Eineon Urdd; but, 
earlier time [than Baeda’s day] the narrow belt P re0ume “ha* the writer whom he criticises is until his line failed in Cynan Dindaethwy, and 
of land between it [w, Abercorn] and the Cly ~ * ~ 1 J * ’ ’ ■ 


of land between it [w, AbercornJ and the Clyde.’ 


bgjt presume that the writer whom he criticises is 


until hu line faded in Cynan Dindaethwy, and 
Upon the next page I am assured | Mervyn Frych, who had married Oynan’s 
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daughter, came from Man to Gwynnedd, there 
it no reason for supposing that the kings of 
Gwynnedd oonld have been deprived of the 
role of Man. 

Mr. Stevenson finds it diffioult to assume 
that so zealous a Christian as the monk of 
Gwynnedd oonld refer to the allianoe with the 
heathen Penda as a “miraculum.” How else 
could our anthor say that the effect of the 
allianoe was “ a wonderful thing ” P Mr. 
Stevenson proceeds to tell me that if I " had 
read the passage in connexion with its con¬ 
text it is possible that [D should have been 
saved from putting forward such a far-fetched 
and impossible explanation of its meaning.” 
We have here another of Mr. Stevenson’s many 
conclusions arrived at per ealtum. Let us see 
it Mr. Stevenson has read the context which he 
refers to so masterfully. It runs: 

”... duoe Ambroalo Aureliaiio [tiro modeeto, 
qui solus forte Bomaaae gentis tantae tempestatis 
ooll t sione oocisi* in eaaem perentibus purpura 
nim innn indutis supetfoemt, cuius nunc tempori- 
bua nostris suborns m a gnopere avita bonitate 
degeneravit, vires capeasunt, riotores provooantes 
ad proelfom:] quia victoria domino annuente 
cearit.” 

I refrain from writing out the reference to 
Mons Badonicus, because I wish to draw atten¬ 
tion to the reference to Bmrys Gwledig. Mr. 
Stevenson says: 

“From the oontext it is quite dear that the 
passage [haesit etenim tarn, «o.], refers to the loss 
of Britain (‘ deeperati insulae excidii ’), and to the 
unexpected victory (' inaperati auxflli ’) of 
Ambroahis AureUanus (‘quia victoria, domino 
annuente, oeaslt ’), and of Mens Badonicus (‘ novis- 
simaeque forme As f u rdfari a non minima stragis ’). 
By the ordinary rules of construction, any other 
explanation than the above is precluded. These 
two victories are obviously the 'two miracles* 
(utriusque mimcull testes) referred to.” 

Mr. Stevenson has asserted that I have not 
read the oontext; is he quite sure that he has 
taken sufficient pains to understand it ? 
Inaperati auxilii does not mean “unexpected 
victory”; “Ambrosiua Aurelianus (quia 
victoria, domino annuente, cessit) ” is nonsense, 
and Mr. Stevenson, in neglecting the passages 
in crotchets, has overlooked the ohief fact pre¬ 
sented in the oontext appealed to : namely, 
the fact that the monk of Gwynnedd is made to 
say, not that victory fell to Bmrys Gwledig, as 
Mr. Stevenson so curiously supposes, but to 
his offspring (subbles). I should be pleased to 
see Mr. Stevenson’s rendering of “Aurelius 
Ambrosias quis victoria domino annuente 
oeeeit ” into English. 

Mr. Stevenson proceeds: “Apart from the 
strong evidanoe of the oontext [which I have 
just reviewed] there is the fact that insula in 
Gildas in every other case means Britain.” 
Here follow seven references to the text of the 
Excidium, all of which do so refer. Conse¬ 
quently, an unwary reader might suppose that 
Mr. Stevenson had proved his point. He has, 
however, omitted two references: namely, p. 36, 
11. 17 and 20. Of these I do not think Mr. 
Stevenson can afford to omit the former. In 
cep. xix. we are told that the Soots and Piets 
sense “ o m mm aqnflonalem extremamque terrae 
partem . . . muro terms. ...” In cap. 
xx. we read that the citizens, after failing to 
get help from AS tins, renewed their ooursge— 
“ et tom primum inimicis per multos annos 
praedas in terra agentibus strages dabant.” 
In oap. xxi. occurs the reference to insula, 
which I would cite. We are told that the 
Hibemi returned home while “ Pioti in extrema 
parte inarnlae tunc p ri mum et deinoeps requi- 
everant, praedas et contritiones nonnumquam 
faoientea.” If the Piets had dwelt for many 
yean muro femis in North Britain, the island in 
which their first settlement came to be made 
afterwards cannot be Britain. If Mr. Steven¬ 


son bad studied the references made in my note 

S ante, p. 251) respecting the Piotish Gwyddyl, 

; do not think be would have appeared to De 
desirous of suppressing the lines about the first 
settlement of the Piets in Anglesey which I 
have quoted above. 

In conclusion, I would make two remarks. 
Mr. Stevenson’s supposition that the Brythons 
of the sixth oentruy could have believed that 
they had lost theisle of Britain is a grotesque sup¬ 
position : until James the First and Sixth crossed 
the borders it was not possible for anyone to lose 
the island. Secondly, there is in historical 
research such a force as cumulative evidence : 
if Mr. Stevenson had ohosen to examine my 
letters as a whole I think he would have oome 
within the influence of that force. 

A. Aitooohbe. 


THE SIN-EATEB Hf WAXES. 

II. 

Highgvth, Olouoestar: Out. 16,1886. 

Before I examine the negative evidence, let 
me revert for a moment to Pennant’s statement 
cited in my previous letter. I am indebted to 
Mr. J. P. Owen, who, writing lately to Prof. 
Bh^s, has pointed out that this statement is 
derived from the same source as an account of 
“ Ancient Usages and Customs in North 
Wales,” contained in the British Magazine for 
April, 1835 (vol. vii., p. 399), and there said to 
he “ from a MS. hook of a Bishop of St. Asaph, 
written about a century ago.” The British 
Magazine is now lying before me, and the 
passage runs as follows: 

“ When the corpse is brought out of the house, 
and laid upon the bier, and covered before it bs 
taken up, the next of kin to the deoeased—widow, 
mother, daughter, or cousin (never done by a man) 
—gives cross over the corpse to one of the poorest 
neighbours two or three white loaves of bread and 
a cheese with a piece of money stuck in it, and 
then a new wooden cup of drink, which some will 
require the poor body tbat receives it immediately 
to drink a little of. When this is done, the 
minister (if present) saith the Lord’s prayer, and 
then they set forward towards church. ’ 

The way in which Pennant deals with the entire 
aooonnt, omitting or varying some usages and 
inserting others, suggests that, though he 
^questionably had the MS. or a oopy of it 
before him, he supplemented or varied it in 
accordance with information obtained else¬ 
where. In the passage I have quoted I would 
draw attention, for example, to his gr&phio 
touches describing the loaves as presented “ in 
a great dish,” ana bringing the funeral party 
before ns as kneeling down when the Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated, which are not to he found 
in the British Magazine, Perhaps the omis¬ 
sions may be equally significant, but naturally 
they are less to be trusted. The whole aooount 
should, however, be compared, for doing which 
I have no space here. In any case, the detail of 
“ a new wooden onp,” overlooked or purposely 
left out by Pennant, is worth noting as an 
independent confirmation of Aubrey some half 
century after he wrote. 

Now, what is the negative evidence P It 
amounts to this: 

1. Canon Silvan Evans himself, 
aooustomed from his profession to attend 
funerals, and though interested in folk-lore, 
never found a traoe of the custom; nor has he 
fonnd it mentioned in Welsh literature. 

2 . He made inquiries iu the year 1875 of the 
Vioar of Llandebie, who, together with Mr. 
Bowland, the schoolmaster, denied the existenoe 
of the practice in that parish. An intelligent 
octogenari an in the park'll, of whom the vicar 
inquired, also denied it 

3. The Bev. T. Bynon Davies also denied it 
in reference to Qwmamman, founding his denial 
not merely upon his own experience (not a very 
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long one in 1882), hut also upon the declara¬ 
tion* of octogenarians. 

None of these denials, nor all of them 
together, can outweigh the positive evidence 
of Aubrey, Pennant, and the minister at 
Market Drayton. Even if we assume, what I do 
not see my way at present to admit, namely, 
that Pennant was merely reproducing the 
statement of the Bishop of St. Asaph (or 
whoever may have been the writer of his 
MS.), it is clear that the latter was 
describing the custom as still subsisting when 
he wrote. Thus, the custom that certainly 
existed uncurtailed in the seventeenth century 
at Llangors maintained itself, shorn of the 
ritual words, well into the eighteenth oentury 
in North Wales, and down to a few years ago 
in Pembrokeshire. We may be sure it did not 
maintain itself only in these places. I do not 
understand that Canon Silvan Evans’s denials 
extend to England. But to admit the exist¬ 
ence of the praotioes (and they can hardly be 
denied) in Shropshire and Derbyshire is to lend 
strong oonntenanoe to the probability of 
rimilar practioes in many districts of Wales. 
Mr. Matthew Moggridge did not claim to have 
been an eye-witness—we cannot even affirm 
that he saw and examined eye-witnesses; but 
it is possible, and even likely, that he did, seeing 
that he lived at Swansea, only twelve or 
thirteen miles from Llandebie. His assertions, 
at any rate, were evidently not made at 
random, but were the result of investigations. 
He may have been misled. So may Aubrey 
and the writer of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
MS. In that event it is remarkable that the 
accounts they give, while agreeing in the 
main, present just the differences we might 
expect from independent writers describing a 
custom liable to all the variations of traditional 
practice. Nor will the hypothesis that these 
writers were misled get nd of the evidenoe of 
the minister at Market Drayton. He at 
least oould not have been mistaken about a 
custom which he had himself succeeded in 
putting down. 

It is unfortunate that Canon Silvan Evans’s 
inquiries at Llandebie were not set on foot 
until more than a quarter of a century after 
the alleged event. The lape of time must 
affect the value of his negative results. More 
than this, however. His inquiries were made 
through the clergyman and the schoolmaster. 
The latter, indeed, was, we are told, an old resi¬ 
dent ; but the clergyman had only been vioar 
for fourteen years, though he described himself 
as having known the neighbourhood well for 
twenty-five years, which may mean much or 
little. We have no means of knowing in what 
form these gentlemen in turn put their 

? uestioD8. That may make all the difference, 
n any case, they are preoisely the persons who 
would not he likely to discover the superstition 
if it existed. The Bev. Elias Owen, diooeean 
inspector of schools, and one of the ohief 
authorities on Welsh folk-lore, relates that onoe, 
being in a oertain parish for the purpose of 
examining the sohool, he took the opportunity 
of aSking the clergyman concerning the super¬ 
stitions of the place, when he was met by the 
dignified repulse, “ Our people are not super¬ 
stitions, I am glad to say.” His inspection 
over, he asked the first olass," Now, children, can 
you tell me of anyplace where there is a buggan 
(ghost or bogey) to he seen, or of anyone who 
has seen one?” Instantly every hand was 
stretched out, and every ohild had a story to 
tell. The fact is, the people hide their super¬ 
stitions from all such representatives of modern 
culture as clergymen and schoolmasters; and 
it is by no means an unoommon experience Gut 
the existenoe of matters of the kind perfectly 
well-known to the peasant is stoutly denied by 
that same peasant to the clergyman when he 
asks about them. The Boman Catholio priest, 
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who has in the confessional a weapon much 
more powerful than the Anglican, is often 
baffled by his flock. The testimony of the Rev. 
C. F. Ryan, curate of Drangan, when before 
the magistrates on the Clonmel “Witoh- 
buming” inquiry, is of the greatest weight an 
this point. He said he had heard “ nothing, 
absolutely nothing,” of the doings whioh ended 
in the unfortunate victim’s death, until all was 
'over. Asked if he did not think that very 
extraordinary, he replied: 

“ Ho, I do not. The priest is very often the last 
to hear of things like that—generally, I should 
say. . . I had no suspicion of foul play or 
witchcraft, and if I had 1 should have at onoe 
absolutely refused to say mass in the house, and 
have given information to the polioe at onoe.” 

The reason of the concealment from the priest 
or the minister comes out here. It is founded 
on the known hostility of suoh personages to 
the ancient superstitions. 

So far, then, as regards the actual practice 
of Sin-eating in Wales in modern times, it must 
be said, with all respect to Canon Silvan 
Evans (whose services to Welsh learning are 
recognised by everyone), that his denials and 
the results of his inquiries do not countervail 
the positive evidenoe; and the same remark 
applies with even greater foroe to the Bev. 
Rlynon Davies, whose inquiries were made 
later still. But in order to complete the case, 
I must add something as to Canon Evans’s 
failure to And any allusion to the Sin-eater in 
Welsh literature. This, however, I shall have 
to reserve for next week. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


“ PBE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.” 

University of Edinburgh: Nov. 11, 1885. 

Your critic of my book. An Historical Survey 
of Pre-Christian Education, is surprised at 
certain statements made by me regaming the 
Jews. I have no quarrel with the ‘‘ higher 
criticism ”; but I had to read on both sides of 
the question, and I came deliberately to the 
conclusions set forth. My opportunities were 
great—so great that the chapter on the Hebrews 
was written seven or eight times. If my final 
view of the Hebraic’development is substantially 
the traditional one, it does not follow that it is 
a false view. Perhaps next generation the 
higher criticism may have to give way to the 
highest criticism. As to Saul ana the date of his 
beginning to reign, I stretch out my hand to the 
most accessible book of reference, and I find that 
Prof. Lumby (writing in 1893) gives the same 
date. It is just possible, however, that your 
critic means to insinuate that “ there never was 
no Saul.” I am informed that an old acquaint¬ 
ance of my own, a German professor, has 
accomplished the “ higher critical ” feat of 
writing about the Hebrews without even 
mentioning the name of Moses. 

When I say that the Satires of Juvenal were 
written in the concluding decades of the first 
century I am thinking of those which are 
specially relative to the subject I am talking of 
—the first six—and I am giving the traditionary 
view, whioh has been questioned, but not, so far 
as I know, subverted. The date of the Macedo¬ 
nian rule should have been 338 not 340 B.o. 
This is intended for the date of its real 
beginning, bat the construction of the sentence 
is inexact. Again I say fifth century, where I 
should have said fourth. 

Your critic oomplains of my relianoe on 
Plutarch. If he will only read with a human 
eye, he will see that I rely neither on Plutarch 
nor on Lucian, though I quote them because of 
their felicitous way of putting facts otherwise 
ascertained. My authorities are given. 

" little or no use has been made of Plato’s 
Laws.” I read the 2nd and 7th Books; but, 
apart from Plato’s own criticism, there is 


nothing there that is not to be had elsewhere. 
I was not writing the history of educational 
opinion, and I apologise even for my long 
appendix on Aristotle. The most serious oharge 
seems to be that I have not mentioned the fact 
that Plato says educated women prefer tragedy 
to other forms of literature, ana this is called 
the “ most interesting statement in that con¬ 
nexion to be found in ancient literature.” 
Why, every washerwoman in London prefers 
what gives her a “ good ary ” to anything else. 

“ The oentral thought of Christianity super¬ 
seded all previous oonoepturns of the education 
of man,” I say. “ Hot so,” says the oritio— 
“ read Boissier.” I believe I have read as muoh 
as Boissier, and thought a good deal more, 
and I hold by my opinion. I call the 
whipping of Spartan boys at the festival 
of Artemis Ortnia a “whipping examina¬ 
tion.” It was, says the critic, “a manifest 
survival of human sacrifice.” likely enough; 
but what has that to do with the fact as recog¬ 
nised in Spartan life as a test of enduranoe P 
See my references to Pausanias, Plutarch, and 
Lucian. I do not, moreover, say “ whipping' 
examinations,” but “what might be called 
whipping examinations.” 

Still another point. Your oritic thinks that 
the- “ higher culture ” of a nation is not “ rele¬ 
vant ” to an essay on its education! Also that 
the sons of wealthy parents are ipso facto at 
well qualified for administering a govemmens 
as young men eminent for thou: knowledge of 
the history, literature, and laws of their nation! 

Finally, adopting your critio’s view of what 
criticism ought to be, let me point out that he 
gives a reference to p. 46 of my book whioh 
would be 246. What can be said of the value 
of a criticism written by one who makes suoh a 
criminal and shocking blunder P 

S. S. Laubik. 


THE OA8SITEBIDES. 

Fen Dttton, Cambridge: Nov. 11, 1896. 

The fact that Herodotus doubted the exist¬ 
ence of the Tin Islands is no argument for 
their non-existence. The people of Gades (as 
we know from Strabo) so successfully concealed 
the knowledge of their position .[that it was only 
quite late that the Romans found them out, 
when Crassus orossed over to them. Herodotus, 
iiving at Thurii in the fifth century B.c., would 
have had a poor chance of learning anything 
definite about them. 

Mr. Torr thinks that, because the islands sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Elton lie near Vigo, and are 
consequently on what we regard as the west, 
and not the north-west, coast of Spain, they 
cannot be the Cassiterides referred to by 
Strabo. This assumes that Strabo had a per¬ 
fectly aoourate idea of the configuration of the 
coast of Spain. But every scholar knows that 
Strabo utterly distorted the map of Western 
Europe. He makes the Pyrenees run from 
north to south and form the western boundary 
of Gaul, running parallel to the Bhine. The 
rivers Garomna, lager, Sequana, and Rhine 
all run north. Britain lies north of the mouth 
of the Rhine, Gape St Vincent is the most 
westerly point in Europe, and the Bay of 
Bisoay faoes north. Vigo in Strabo’s map 
would be distinctly north-west 

If Mr. Torr oontends that Strabo is utterly 
false in speaking of the Cassiterides as islands 
(Strabo describes them as ten in number, lying 
in the ocean), he certainly oannot make use of 
Strabo at alL How will he fit in the feminine 
adjective KowirffuSu to the mainland P 

That the Phoenicians should first trade for 
tin with the islands off the coast, and later on 
possibly trade also with the mainland for the 
seme metal, is quite in acoordanoe with what 
we know of their habits. They mined gold in 
Thasos for oenturies, but never got a footing 


on the coast of Thrace opposite, with its rich 
stores of gold. The early navigator is far mm 
likely to find at first mines m islands off the 
coast than those in the interior. 

With the group of Tin Islands off Spain vs 
may compare the Amber Islands (Eleotridei 
Glaesariae), off northern Europe, and Lad 
Island (Pinmbaria), off the south-eastern 
coast of Spain. 

William Ridgeway. 


Hampstead: Nor. 11, UK. 

Ho doubt, as Mr. Torr suggests, Herodotos, 
by eSr* rhvovt olSa iolras (iii. 116), means that he 
did not know of the existence of the islands in 
question (oompare xpvehs fairercu Ur in the next 
chapter). But as to Crassus in Strabo, 176, 
can tia&U be used of coasting from one pant to 
another on the same shore P 

Surely it is possible that Strabo places 
islands near the north coast of Spain which an 
really on the west. If he does make a blunder 
in Spanish geography he sins in good company. 

Caesar (it. O. v. 13) has “ Alteram [Britan- 
niae latus] vergit ad Hispaniam atque oooi- 
dentem solem; qua ex parte eet Hibernia.” 

Tacitus ( Agricola , 10 and 24): “ Britannia... 
spatio ao caelo ... in Ooddentem Hispaniae 
obtenditur”; and “Hibernia medio inter 
Britanniam atque Hispaniam site.” 

Polybius (iii. 67) seems to associate the 
Cassiterides with Britain rather than with 
Spain. 

Talfoubd Ely. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

;Tring: Hot. 9,1SK. 

The proofs of my paper in the Expositor on 
the Book of Job were returned long before 
Bickell published his final text in the Fienno 
Oriental Journal and his translation, or Siegfried 
had published his critical edition. After 
reading either I might have written differently, 
if at all. It seemed to me more respectful to 
better soholars, who assume the substantial 
integrity of the Massoretio text, to put forward 
my suggestion without controverting theirs. 

G. A. Simcox. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SuaoAY. Hot. IT, 4 pm. Bandar Lettuce: “ The MeeMaert 
of Government in a Dtmoaretia State,” by Mb. Gtmaam 
Wallas. 

T p.m. BtUeil: “la Poverty Dimlnlehing ? ” by 
lb. J. A. Hotaon. 

Koxdat, Not. 18,8 pm. Royal Academy: DamoostnUan, 
"The UppeT Extremity,” I., by Plot. W. Andaman. 

8 p.m. ArietotaUan: “ What la meant by the ay non 
Element In Knowledge 1 ” by lb. E. QL Beneshs. 

8 pm. Royal Inatitate of Brittdi Architects “The 
Bentptumd Ootamns at the Temple at Diana at fehesos,” 
by Dr. At & Knmy, 

Tubsday, Not. 19, 5 pm. Statistical: "Sold and BOrtf, 
and m Honey of tha World," by Ib. LeoUy 0. Piebya- 

8 pm. tSril Hmtnaeta: •• Subaqueous TunMlUag 
by Shield and Oompreoaod Air." by Hr. J. H. Graatfcead. 

8 pm. Toynbee Library: "Tom Hood: the Kan 
and hu Wort” by Mr. T. Greenwood. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore : " The Story of Ba ri aa m and 
Josapnet in the Anotent Armenian and Georgian Litera¬ 
tures,” by Mr. F. O. Oonybeere. 

BM pm. Zoological: “The Smwa-renal Bodice is 
Fishes, and their reUskmto the eo-oaUad Heed Kidney,” 
by Mr. Bwala Vtasent: “The Complete or Partial Bup- 
p ee aato n of the Bight boat ha the Aoyh i a ta u rfd o e . sad 
of the Deft 'Cams ha B n a h ee and BnatoJike liaaida and 
Amphibians,” by Mr. Gerald W. Butter; “The Frilled 
LUard (GUomyaoMuru Map!) of Western Australia," by 
lb. W. Barilla Kent; “ A email Collection of Butter*U» 
made by Consul Alfred Bhatpe at Zosaba, British Genital 
Africa,” by Dr. A. G. Butter. 

Wsdhesday, Not. M, T pm. Meteorological: “TheOrigin 
of the Odd Weather Storms of the year 18M la InSe, 
and the Character of the Air-Mbrenunt on the Indian 
Beaa and the Equatorial Belt, more especially during the 
Booth-went Mcnaoon Period,” by MrTjobn EUot: " The 
Diurnal Variation of Wind Velocity at ToUo, Japan,” 
by nhwT*** Davison. 

Sam. Society of Aria: Opening Addrees by Sir 
John Donnelly, CBialrman of the Council. 

8 pm. Microaooploal: "Nnmrdeal Aperture Be- 
oonridend,” by Mr. M. J. Mhshari- " Foemminifees of 
the Gault of Folkestone,” by Mr. F. Chapman 
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tons,” by A. J. Xwmt : “A No 
VaOta (Uni).” br 4L a ( 
8 p.m. CtwanlwJ; “Bi 1 


t. M, 8 pm. Boral Aosdssn: IV 

Upper Extnuntty ” BUbrProi. W. i_ 

_ Lnmoan: “ Dsvslopnunt of a Stagls Bead in 

the Fruit o' the Oooo-nut Film (CteMmtt(/’<ra) l n byD. 
Mania; “ Anhnllnthm In Flanto ante Abonmel Oondl- 
' ----- ’• a, New Bpeeien of PMut foam 

‘ a Seward. 

* Xrolutton at Onban Man- 
oxlie br Alkaline Pnoanllol BotaUoa during Abeam 
ot Oznen,” and “The Oampn e ltio p of the limb 
Xxploarre Mixtures ot Vetloae Oombnettble Oe oee ^ 
Air," to Prat. Cknree; Berium Butyr ate e nd the 
geMmitvwi at Butyric Acid,” br Mr. W. it. WDloon. . 

8J0 p.m. Antiquule*. 

Fmday, Not. 88, 5 p.m. Phyafeal: "An Exhibition ot 
Photograph!ot Spectra,” by Mr. Q. Johnetone Sooner; 
“A Direet BeaTHng Flittnnm Thermometer,” end 
“Hletorieel Note on Reetctanre end ite Change wtth 
Temperature," br Mr. B. Agpleyard. 

Batitxdat, Not. 88,8.45 pm. Boteone: Small Fortnightly 


SOIENOEe 

THX ABT88IN1ANS OF ARABIA. 

Die Abessinier in Arabien und Afirika. By 

G. Glaser. (Munich: Franz & Luka- 

schik.) 

Six yean ago I reviewed in the Academy 
Dr. Glaser’s Skiue der Geschichte Arabiens. 
It was a very remarkable book, full of new 
facts and suggestions, and throwing a wholly 
new light on the past history of the Arabian 
peninsula. Thanks to the fresh materials 
collected for the most part by the author 
himself, Arabia suddenly stepped forward 
as an important contributor to the growth 
of early civilisation and the history of the 
ancient oriental world. 

But Br. Glaser did not give us the 
historical work to which the Skitsse were 
intended to be the introduction. This was 
partly due to the fact that he turned aside 
to geographical investigations, partly to the 
renewal of his travels in Southern Arabia, 
where he busied himself in discovering and 
copying new inscriptions and in carefully 
collating those which had been copied 
before. We have consequently had to wait 
six yean before receiving bom him another 
contribution to ancient Arabian history. 

The work he has just published is brim¬ 
ful of new facts and startling discoveries. 
It deals, however, with but a single and 
special subject. This is the history of the 
Habashitee or Abystdnians, bo far as it can 
be made out from inscriptions, combined 
with notices in the “Penplus” and other 
c lassical authorities which Dr. Glaser’s 
keen-aightedness has enabled him to ex¬ 
plain. 

The original Habashat or Abyssinia was 
not in Africa but Southern Arabia. It lay 
to the east of Hadhramaut, whose rulers 
had absorbed it before the age of the 
author of the “ Periplus” (a.d. 29). It was 
thus included in the modem district of 
Mahra, and the present Mahrites and their 
language must be regarded as the descend¬ 
ants of the people and speech of the anoient 
Habashat. Dr. W. lux Muller believes 
that he has found the name in the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions of Egypt, where the 
“Knabeti of the Divine Lana 1 ’ are identified 
with the people of Punt; but it is not met 
with on the native monuments before the 
close of the period termed by Dr. Glaser 
that of “the kings of Saba”—that is 
to say, about 100 b.o. The latest texts in 
whion it is found belong to the sixth 
century a.d. But long before this period 
the kingdom of Habashat in Arabia had 
oeased to exist, and a new Abyssinia had 


arisen on theAfrican ride of theBed Sea. Dr. 
Glaser acutely identifies the Arabian Haba¬ 
shitee with the Abaseni of Uranius, who 
dwelt in the city called Abasa and Abisaa 
by Fausanias and Ptolemy, and from whose 
country myrrh and frankincense were 
exported. 

Dr. Glaser gives at full length the in¬ 
scriptions upon which his restoration of 
South Arabian history is based, along with 
elaborate notes—philological, geographical, 
and historical—as well as with all toe 
corrections and improvements which his 
squeezes and revised copies have allowed 
him to introduce into toe reading of them. 
He also makes full use of toe inscriptions 
brought back from Abyssinia by Mr. 
Theodore Bent, and has much to say about 
them from a historical point of view which 
is of capital importance. The inscriptions 
of Teha or Ave he dates between toe 
seventh and fifth centuries before our era. 
A long discussion is also devoted to toe 
famous inscription of Adulis. 

Incidentally, Dr. Glaser touches upon the 
question of the age of toe Minaean king¬ 
dom in Southern Arabia, and shows con¬ 
clusively that his views upon toe subject are 
not affected by toe sarcophagus discovered 
in Egypt, and now in toe Ghizeh Museum, 
which has upon it a lengthy Minaean 
inscription. In this mention is made of one 
of the earlier PtolemieB. But there is no 
reference in it to a Minaean kingdom; on 
toe oontrary, while toe name Minaean still 
survived as that of a people, it is plain that 
an independent Minaean sovereignty had 
passed away. Equally inconclusive is Dr. 
Hartmann’s criticism of Dr. Glaser’s views 
in a recent number of a German periodical; 
toe criticism only proves that toe critic 
knows a good deal less about toe subject 
than toe scholar he is criticising. 

But it is impossible even to allude to toe 
numerous points of interest which are 
incidentally glanced at in Dr. Glaser’s 
volume. Classical students, for example, 
will be interested in toe new etymology he 
proposes for toe name of Ethiopia, which he 
derives from atyub, the plural of taib, 
“incense.” And toe name of the South 
Arabian chief ’Ammi-anas will be especially 
interesting to Prof. Maspero, since it is 
identical with that of toe Edomite prince 
’Ammu-ansi in toe Egyptian storyof Sinuhit, 
toe political refugee of the age of toe XHth 
Dynasty. 

I must not forget to add that Dr. Glaser’s 
book is exoellenuy printed and is provided 
with an admirable index. But we miss a 
map and a table of toe kings of Southern 
Arabia whom his researches have brought 
to light. Such a table would greatly help 
toe reader in understanding this restoration 
of a lost history, for wnioh the Arabic 
writers upon Yemen of a later day substi¬ 
tuted legend and romance. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The oouncil of toe Chemical Society have 
resolved to publish a collective index of all 
thor publications—Transactions, Abstracts, and 
Proomdings—for the twenty years 1873 to 
1892. Each period of ten years will form a 
volume to itself, and will be sent gratuitously 


to all those who have been fellows of toe society 
during any portion of the time covered. 

We learn from Nature that the zoological 
department of the British Museum has reoently 

E urohased an important series of British fossils 
torn the oabinets of the Bev. P. B. Brodie, of 
Bowington, Warwickshire. The specimens 
mainly illustrate the fauna and flora of the 
Mesozoic period, among them being several 
valuable types described by Owen, Egerton, 
Buckman, Wright, Duncan, Oarruthers, Wood¬ 
ward, and other palaeontologists. Some of the 
rarer genera include remains of Hyperodapedon, 
Maetodoneaurue, and Cladyodon from the Keuper 
sandstone of Warwick, each of which will be 
now represented in the national collection for 
the first time from that locality. 

At toe first meeting of toe Boyal Meteorologi¬ 
cal Society, to be held at 25, George-street, 
Westminster, on Wednesday next, toe following 
papers will be read: “The Character of toe 
Air Movement on toe Indian Seas and the 
Equatorial Belt during the South-West Mon¬ 
soon,” by Mr. John Euot; and “The Diurnal 
Variation of Wind Velocity at Tokio,” by Mr. 
Charles Davison. During the evening, Mr. 
W. H. Dines will also show his experiment, 
illustrating the formation of toe tornado 
cloud. 

The German oommittee for toe exploration 
of the South Polar regions has decided to send 
two vessels southwards from Kerguelen Island* 
leaving full liberty of action to the leaders* 
The total sum to be allotted for the expedition, 
which is to last for three years, has been fixed 
at 950,000 marks (£47,500). 

It is stated that toe Municipal Council of 
Paris have resolved to erect a statue of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A German translation of Mr. W. M. Lindsay’s 
Latin Language will be published by Messrs. 
Hirzel, of Leipzig, early next year. Prof. 
Gustav Meyer, m a recent review of the book 
in toe Berliner Philologische Wocheneehri/t, says: 
“ Lindsay hat mit kuhnem Mute rich an eine 
der schwierigsten Aufgabeh innerhalb dee indo- 
germanistischen Feldes gewagt und dieeelbe In 
glimzender Weise gelost.. .. Daneben geht eine 
vollstaadlge wohlthuende Durchdringung mit 
sprachwisaenschaftliohem G elate. . . . Die Dar 
stellung, die uberall die richtlge Mltte halt z wischen 
lastiger Brelte und orakelhaf ter Kiirza, 1st durchaus 
klar und doichsichtfg und dem Bediirfniase dee 
Lemenden ebenso augopasst wie dem des Kon- 
nenden.” 

Prof. Stolz, in the Neue Philologiiche Rundschau, 
describes the book as a “ ganz hervorragende 
Leiatung.” 

The Classical Review for November (David 
Nutt) includes an exceptional number of papers 
of a highly technical character. Mr. C. F. 
Abdy Williams suggests, with the help of 
quotations from Aristides, that in classical times 
toe “system,” and not only the “ mode” (or 
octave), regulated the melody. In other 
words— 

“ that not only the harmony or octave species, but 
the various forms of tetrachord, pentaobord, Ac., 
were, in classical times, used as the bads of 
musical compositions; ana that in later times the 
octave became the sole system used for this 
purpose, as we know was the case in Gregorian 
music. ... I think, then, that Mr. Monro's 
suggestion of the 'emergence in post-classical 
times of some new forms or tendencies ot 
music' is quite justified, it these new forms 
and tendencies are taken to be the reduction 
of the number of systems used in composition to 
that of the octave, to the exclusion of fourths, 
fifths, Ac.” 

Mr. J. Wood Brown—whose name is new to us 
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—begins the printing of a long list of correc¬ 
tions in the Florence MS. of Nonius, which 
Onions thought to be derived from an archetype 
different from that of ail other known MSS. of 
the author. Mr. S. B. Higgins, of Cornell, 
discusses the meaning of fiovkopm in Homer, 
with the object of showing;—as against Butt- 
mann—that it always implies preference. Prof. 
George Warr examines and analyses the eulogy 
of Hecate given by Hesiod, distinguishing the 
portions of it which he believes to be due to an 
interpolator. The reviews are important, 
rather than numerous. Prof Seymour Conway 
submits Lindsay’s “ Latin Language ” to a 
somewhat searching critioism; Mr. T. W. 
Allen is still more severe upon Gehring’s Index 
to the Homeric Hymns; and Mr. J. B. Mosley 
writes with sense and brilliance about YerralTs 
“ Euripides the Bationalist.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakrfbbb Socibty.— (Saturday, 

Oct. 26.) 

Arthuh S. Wat, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Way read a paper on '* Shaksperian Folk- 
Lore." The simple life of the Warwickshire 
country-folk had its share in moulding the genius 
of all time. But the superstition of his contem¬ 
poraries —which darkened the 1 ives even of princes of 
Church and State with haunting horrors of witch¬ 
craft and magic, of demon and familiar, terrors 
from which few dared to own themselves exempt 
—were to him but as the clouds that contain the 
westering sun, to be by him woven into hangings 
at gorgeous splendour, transfigured into celestial 
landscapes glowing with the light that never was 
on sea or land. Old beliefs and customs whose 
origins were long forgotten were kept green, 
terrors dating from almost pre-pagan times (ages 
of nature worship) haunted Christian imagina¬ 
tions, and practices which originated amid wild 
Asian steppes and highlands were scrupulously 
kept alive In these quiet garden-vales by those 
who never dreamed that they were perpetuating 
the ancient homage to the powers of the air and 
the host of heaven. Even to this day there 
survive many fossil relics of an ancient lore, but 
slowly disappearing before the exorcism of the 
steam-engine and the printing-press: a lore that 
remains unchanged in essentials from what it was 
thousands of years ago, ere the first Aryan emi¬ 
grants had turned their steps westward from their 
old home in central Asia. Some of the beliefs or 
fancies of the Warwickshire rustics, to which there 
is allusion in Shakspere’s pages, can be traced up 
to the nature worship of the primitive Aryans. 
Clouds, storms, rain, lightning, and thunder were 
the spectacles whioh above all others impressed 
the imagination of those forefathers of many 
races, and which stirred its creative powers, till in 
their thoughts the skies were peopled with 
beings of like passions with themselves, but 
of more tremendous energy, more awful power. 
These wonderful changes, never ceasing to shake 
that world above the world and fill the welkin 
with dread voices, with sudden unearthly lights 
and shadowy pretences appearing and vanishing— 
movements so lawless and mysterious in their 
visitations, so swift and so Irresistible in their 
influence on mankind—soon made for them a 
pantheon of gods and attendant spirits. In 
what immemorial ages these imaginings first took 
shape we cannot tell, but we find that 
they have already obtained full development in 
the oldest collection of writings extant in any 
European tongue. At the time when the Israelites 
burst out of the desert and swept before them the 
startled tribes of Palestine there was compiled in 
the north of India a collection of hymns: songs 
that had been ohanted by the Aryan warriors when 
they descended from their high mountain cradle in 
Pamir, across the huge ranges they named the 
Bidges of Darkness and the Boof of the World, to 
the conquest of India. This ritual and mythology 
of song was the Big Yeda, written in the Sanskrit 
tongue, the sacred language of India: that is to 
sav its oldest language, which was spoken, as the 
Hindus believe, by the gods themselves when 
gods and men were in frequent fellowship with 


each other. This ancient tongue may not be 
the very one which was spoken by the oommon 
ancestors at Hindus and Englishmen, but at least 
it is its nearest and purest derivative; and hence 
the Sanskrit vocabulary and literature are of 
supreme importance as a key to the language 
and the supernatural lore of ancient and modem 
Europe. Most of the hymns of the Yedas are 
dedicated to Agni and Inara, the deities or personi¬ 
fications of the Fire and the Firmament. Indra 
has for his attendants the Maruts, or spirits of the 
winds, whose host is partly composed of the souls 
of the dead. This name of Maruts for the tilers 
of the stormy clond came down through the ages, 
till we find it in Germany as Mahrt or Mohr, and 
in English as mart, generally in the compound 
"nightmare": but readers of Shakspere will 
recall the lines in “King Lear" III. iv. 126, 
“ 8. Withold footed thrloe the old; He met the 
night-mare, and her nine-fold” (brood). Here 
the "mare ” is evidently conceived of not as the 
incubus whioh visits the couch of gorged slumber, 
but as the wild haunter of desolate, wind-swept 
plaoes, such as those who of yore rode the sky on 
divine coursers. But those riders of cloud-horses 
became degraded, like so many of the old-time 
divinities, under the ban of the Church into evil 
demons, the witches or night-hags who invaded 
stables at night and mounted the horses, whioh 
were found in the morning sweating as after hard 
riding. The rain-drops descending from the 
clouds suggested water poured though a sieve, and 
hence the sieve early became a symbol of the 
clouds; and as the Maruts, the wina-spirite, rode 
upon their clouds over the sea that was believed to 
be above the firmament, so the sieve was the chosen 
vehicle of the mares and witches wherein to be 
wafted over sea and land. That is why the witch 
in "Macbeth” says (I. iii. 18)-"But in a sieve I’ll 
thither sail.” So, again, the sieve as an invention 
of the gods was employed by the Greeks, Gomans, 
Germans, and Slavs in divination and solemn 
ordeals. The Boman vestal who vindicated her 
chastity by carrying water in a sieve, the Greek 
farmer who with riddle and shears sought to 
disoover thieves, the Northumbrian peasant-girls 
who tnm the sieve at midnight between open 
doors in the dark as a spell to raise their lovers’ 
apparitions—are all examples of the perpetuttion 
of ancient rites of whioh they could furnish no 
explanation. But there was another class of riders 
of the blast whioh may well have suggested one of 
Shakspere’s strangest images. We still find in 
Germany the tradition of the Furious Host, a 
cavalcade of the dead, the spirits sometimes 
galloping through the stormy air as a herd 
of wild boars, but generally in human form. 
They are of both sexes and of all ages, and 
all souls of unohristened babes are included 
among them. There is a story of a woman 
whose child was still-bom, and who soon after¬ 
wards heard that tire Furious Host had passed over 
the village. In her anguish at the thought of her 
child now doomed to sweep along through night 
of tempest with unblest spirits until the day of 
judgment, she was seized with violent sickness and 
died. In the Tyrol it is no uncommon thing tor 
mothers who have lost a new-born infant to seek 
the aid of the wizard, in the hope that he may be 
able to re-animate the little corpse for a moment so 
that it may receive baptism, ana its soul be rescued 
from the Furious Host. Does not this belief, so 
fall of most pitiful suggestion, throw some light 
upon that inadequately explained passage in 
"Macbeth” (I. vU. 21-2)—•• Pity, life a naked 
new-born babe, striding the blast ” f To pass 
from myths of wind and cloud to those of 
lightning. In the Yedas Indra’s beard is golden; 
and fire and the " red gold" are associated ideas 
in all Indo-European languages. So we find that 
Thor's beard was red, and it thundered 
and lightened when he blew therein. His 
hair, too, was red; and that such hair and 
beard should be much admired when Thor was 
had in reverence was a matter of course, 
and may also be inferred from the extreme 
aversion which was conceived for them after 
Christianity had come in. Not content with 
degrading the old gods into demons, our pious 
ancestors averred that Thor and the traitor Judas 
had hair and beards of the selfsame colour. Says 
Bosalind, in her vexation that Orlando is not 
punctual to his appointment: "His very hair 


is of the dissembling colour." BepUee Cells: 
“Something browner than Judas’s; marry his 
kisses are Judas’s own children.” Why does 
Shakspere say (“ Macbeth,” IY. ii. 9-11)- 
“The poor wren. 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in the nest, against the owl ”— 

of all birds f For answer we have to go far back to 
the Aryan legends of the heavenly fire. Among 
the many canons notions that met together in the 
primitive Aryan cosmogony, was that of a giant tree 
overshadowing the whole world. (Bonds were its 
foliage; sun, moon, and stars were its fruit; 
lightning lurked in its branches and mingled with 
their sap. Hence arose a whole order of myths 
whioh accounted for the descent of the gift of fire 
to mankind. Birds that nested in the fire-bearing 
tree came down to earth either as incorporations ofthe 
lightning or bringing with them a branch charged 
with latent or visible fire. Again, the god of fire 
sometimes appears in the Yedas as a bird—falcon 
or eagle—engaged in an errand of this kind. Such 
a bird was Jove’s eagle ; and such another was ita 
rival, the little wren, which is mentioned by both 
Aristotle and Pliny as disputing with the cede 
the sovereignty of the bird-realm. There may be 
a distant echo of this myth in "Bichard III." 
(I. iii. 71) —"Wrens make prey where eagles 
dare not peroh.” The pretensions of the wren 
are not unknown to Teutonic tradition, but Celtic 
memory has beet preserved the exalted mythic 
character of the smallest of European birds. In 
the legends of Normandy, Brittany, and Germany, 
the wren appears as a fire-bringer, which the owl 
also claims to be. Among plants regarded as sym¬ 
bolic of the lightning, the fern was one. The 
Yedas tell how the drink of immortality, the 
amrlta (which the Greeks called ambrosia) was won 
for the gods from the demons, who kept it shut up 
in the rock {».«., the clond) by the falcon, who 
succeeded in stealing it from its dark warden. 
But as the bird was flying away with its prize, it 
was grazed by an arrow shot after it by one of the 
demons, and lost a daw and a feather. These fell 
to the earth and struok root there, the daw 
becoming a species at thorn, and the feather a 
Palasa-tree, otherwise called Pama, which has a 
red (i.e., fire-coloured) sap and scarlet blossoms. 
Trees owning such an origin could not fail to 
possess many supernatural properties. Tim 
virtues which distinguished them wen trans¬ 
mitted to many of their European representatives: 
such as the blade and white thorn, rowan or 
mountain ash, the hazel, and the fern, for the 
Sanskrit Paraa and our fern are etymologically 
the same. Now, as the heavenly fire which by 
virtue of its descent the fem typifies springs 
from the douds, we have a doe to the belief 
in the fern-seeds’ property of nuking people 
invisible, referred to in " We have the reoeipt of 
fern-seed, we walk invisible” ("1 Henry IY., n. 
i. 96 ”). For no mythical gift can be less 
ambiguous in its origin than is that of the power of 
becoming invisible at will. The tiling that con¬ 
fers it is always to be understood as pertaining to 
the mists or douds. The poets of Greece and Borne 
constantly represent the gods as concealing them- 
sdvee ana their protig it from mortal eyes in a doud. 
The northern nations turned the doud into a 
mantle, a cap of darkness. The king of the Greek 
realm of the dead had likewise his dark helmet, 
whioh symbolised the oonoealing douds of which 
his realm was made, and for that reason he was 
called Aides, “ the invisible.” In various European 
districts the legend took root; and when 
Touchstone recounts the incident of his peasood 
wooing he was but crazed with the malady 
wherewith humanity had been stricken in many 
lands and through all ages, in which peas 
had been used in divination concerning love 
matters.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read some notes 
on “The Goins mentioned in “1 Henry IY." 
Many coins of Elisabeth's time and earlier wore 
shown, and special attention was directed to the 
points of interest connected with the allusions to 
the crown, noble, royal, and angel.—Mr. B. C. 
Tuokett reported on the references to law in 
" 1 Henry IY.,” alluding more especially to the 
description of Law as "old Father Antic” (I. ii. 
69), grand-jurors (It. ii. 96), servioe of 
wpxentioeship under indentures (II. iv. 46-541, 
the drawing and reeling of indentures tripartite 
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(m. L 80-1), engrossing (HI. ii. 147-8), "hoe 
and cry” (II. It. 56-6), preaa gang (IV. &), and 
“scot and lot” (V. It. 115)7 Of these Lord 
Campbell (Shakespeare' e Legal Aequiremmte Con¬ 
sidered) mentions only the indentures. Hr. 
Tuckett said that the references to these were 
repeated with so much precision and insistence as 
to give colour to the opinion that Shakspere 
had more acquaintance with the practice of law 
than would be gained by a mere outsider. 
Perhaps, like Ohatterton, he had serred in the 
office of an attorney, soriTener, or conveyancer, 
and had spent many hours in engrossing and 
putting seals on documents of the kinds described. 
In this connexion there is a curious use of the 
word “ book ” as referring to the tripartite 
indenture that was being drawn up for Hotspur, 
Mortimer, and Glendower to execute. Such a word 
would be unusual now, but in Bhaksperian times 
a document used in legal proceedings was often 
referred to as libeUtm. It would be interesting to 
ascertain if, in the practice of conveyances of that 
period, this term was ever applied to indentures 
like those here referred to. 

Aristotelian. — (Monday, Not. 4.) 

Ha. Bias abd Bosanquet, president, in the chair— 
l>r. Btanton Ooit was elected a member.—The 
president delivered the inaugural address on “Time 
as an Appearance.” The problem fall into two 
divisions: the rank of Time in experience, and the 
relation between the datum that Time is in the 
Absolute and the inference that the Absolute is in 
Time. In regard to the first part of the subject, it 
was pointed out that pure succession could give no 
sense of time; and as the temporal form grew up in 
experience, the aspect of continued identity (as 
evidenced, tar example, both by the logical treat¬ 
ment of causation and by the de facto tendency of 
historical edenoe and other forms of experience to 
pass beyond a chronological stage) grew up with it, 
ultimately assuming an altogether predominant 
position over the aspect of succession. The second 
part of the subject was referred to in antithesis to 
views which, ft was maintained, fail to appreciate 
the transformation of appearances as an inherent 
characteristic of experience, and lay an unwarranted 
stress on given individual minds with their sense of 
imperfection, itself an appearanoe which, relatively 
speaking, can be transcended or *'seen through” 
no less readily than other appearances in human 
life. It was urged that, if philosophy is to make 
any serious use of the conception of put and whole, 
it must be impossible to qualify a whole which is 
not given unreservedly by a part as given. 
Therefore no inference held from the gtven-neas of 
Time in the Absolute to the Absolute being in 
Time. 


FINE ART. 

THE NEW ENGLISH ART OLVB. 

IT is true that the New English Art Club would 
do wisely, from the point of view of art, if 
it limited its exhibitions to one in the course 
of the twelve months. As it is, each semi¬ 
annual show contains a few things—perhaps 
more than a few things—that are novel and 
engaging, and even two or three, it may be, 
that are lastingly satisfactory; but among 
so many what indeed are these few P When 
one has taken aooount of them, there remains 
upon the walls almost as many displeasing, 
futile things as if the gallery was worked m 
chief by industrious people for commercial 
purposes, and had been delivered over to the 
Philistine. Yet, in reality, it is a plaoe for 
interesting experiments; and, notwithstanding 
ita shortcomings, it manages to retain much of 
the charm of piquancy. But where are oertain 
of the old members, past and present f Why 
has Mr. Sargent sent nothing, not even a 
lithograph; and he has been d«ng lithographs 
lately, people say. Where is Mr. Roussel, who 
is something more than a follower of Mr. 
Whistler P And Mr. Francis James P No 
flowers from him, nor dainty visions of great 
church interiors, nor sketches of the Southern 
coasts, refined and vivid. 


Impressionism in water-colour painting is, it 
is true, charmingly represented by Mr. Bra- 
bazon’s delightful sketch, “On the Marne” 
and Mr. Henry’s opal and saffron dream, 
“ Boulogne Harbour.” With oolour and 
illumination both of these deal charmingly; 
form has scarcely been the preoccupation of 
either. Mr. T. R. Way has an excellent and 
workmanlike litho-tint, “ A Soene Below 
Bridge,” and there are two or three by no 
means unnotioeable etchings. But it is on oil 
painting that the exhibition mainly relies. 
And here it is that, in work pursued to the 
point at which the maximum of permanent 
effectiveness is reached, the exhibition is not 
rich. There is too much of the merely tentative 
and of the happy beginning, and of the preserva¬ 
tion of breadth by no expedient more ingenious 
than that of not going on. Yet are we not 
disposed to be hud on individual examples 
of work well and even poetically con¬ 
ceived, but indifferently and insufficiently 
executed P Rather it will be desirable to speak 
for the most part of that which we shall chiefly 
praise. Mr. Arthur Tomson’s “ September 
Afternoon ” reaches, we think, in some respects 
a level which his agreeable and not insensitive 
work has not often attained. His work is 
always in good taste. This is particularly 
enjoyable; but—and the “ but ” can really be 
afforded in his case—we doubt if his cows are 
in quite perfeot perspective. Mr. Steer’s 
" Waterfall” is not of quite agreeable texture 
—is, indeed, a little spotty in effect if seen too 
closely—but it is admirably fresh: very happy 
in its suggestion of troubling waters and oool 
light. You would hardly think that the 
painter of that picture painted likewise the, 
at first, somewhat painfully realistic-looking 
portrait of M. Harvard Thomas, the sculptor, 
with his work-a-day countenance in meditative 
mood, and his hat worn rather far back 
upon his head — “ to balance the prone 
brow, oppressive with its mind,” as Robert 
Browning opined in somewhat similar case. 
If neither work is absolutely satisfactory, 
both have real and remarkable merit; 
and so, for the matter of that, has Mr. 
Steer’s third picture, that of a refined 
young girl sitting in the glow of the firelight. 
Mr. Rothenstein’s oil pictures—both of them of 
young painters, as it happens, one of them 
characteristically of English race, and the 
other not less characteristically Spanish—are 
eminently forcible, intense of light and shade. 
The “ Seiior Zulnago ”—a son, we believe, of 
the marvellous worker in metals—is at first the 
more striking of the two; but the seoond, if 
less pioturesque, has oertain obvious truths, 
perhaps even too sternly emphasised. Quito 
one oi the best of Mr. Walter Sickert’s music- 
hall or theatrical subjects is to be found here. 
It bears the title of “ The Boy I love in the 
Gallery”— a reference, possibly, to the fact 
that in the goodwill of the gallery is the true 
support of the comedian, of whichever sex, and 
whether of the dramatic or the musio-hall 
stage. But the sweeping and fine lines of the 
composition—the large pioturesqueness of the 
soene—interest the intelligent spectator more 
perhaps than the aotual story. 

Mr. Russell, whose previous work we can 
scarcely recall, has an excellent “Study” of 
a black-draped girl leaning against a dark 
mantelpiece, reflectively, with hand on hip, 
and, in the further spaces of the limited 
apartment, pleasant gleams and glows of 
mown and gold on this or that objeot of the 
room’s furniture. Mr. Bate paints a sunny lawn; 
Mr. Roger Fry a serene afternoon with nude 
figures peopling a landscape which has a touch of 
oLsssio oharm. There is an agreeable deoora- 
tion by Mr. Oadby—we say “ deooration” 
because, although an inddent is suggested, 
there is dearly no intention to grapple with 


the problems of local odour. By Mr. Priestman 
the younger are two pieces distinguished by 
their breadth and large effect. One of them 
shows a flat land in the foreground, with 
potato-gatherers at their labours, and in 
middle distanoe—but, indeed, no object is no 
more distant than that—au upland ridge on 
which a windmill stands dark against the sky. 
The other is a marine, in which clouds travel 
fast and boats toss to and fro on a perturbed 
sea. A woman contributes the most noticeable 
of the very few examples of still-life. Miss 
Maraquita Moberly is the author of the pioture, 
which has as its peculiar virtue a tender oharm 
of oolour. 

F. W. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that there will be no less 
than two exhibitions of original lithographs 
during the next few weeks in London. One, to be 
held at Mr. Hunthome’s Gallery, will consist of 
lithographs exeouted quite recently by Royal 
Academicians and others. Of these some, but 
not all, will have been already seen at the Paris 
exhibition of lithography, wnioh is still open, 
and which is held in oommemoration of the 
passing of a hundred years since the invention 
of the lithographic art. The seoond exhibition, 
here in London, will be at all events chiefly, 
if not wholly, devoted to the lithographs of 
Mr. Whistler, whose earliest efforts in this art 
are believed to date, roughly speaking, from 
the year 1880 or thereabouts. It may be 
within the recollection of some readers that 
at least one of the best lithographs of Mr. 
Whistler was issued not many years ago in a 
clever little newspaper no longer in existence, 
of whioh the price was one penny. 

Messes. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., of 
Ludgato - circus, will publish immediately a 
practical treatise, by Mr. Hugh Paton, entitled 
Etching , Drypoint, Mezzotint, dealing with 
methods of working and appliances. It will 
be illustrated with twelve plates, and also with 
plans showing tools, &c. 

At Messrs. P. & D. Golnaghi & Co.’s, in 
Pall Mall East, there may be seen by 
those interested in the matter an early por¬ 
trait by Rembrandt of himself, which they 
bought under the hammer, some few months 
ago, in a condition very different from that in 
wnioh it now appears. The picture came from 
the Stowe collection in 1848, and was found 
later in the possession of CoL Sawyer, of Hinton 
St. George. At his Bale it was acquired by the 
present owners, its excellence even under some 
concealing garb of dirt having been perceptible 
to a few. The prooess of careful and discreet 
cleaning has clearly revealed a signature, hardly 
traoeabYe in the earlier condition; and to the 
signature there is appended the date “ 1629.” 
From this the amateur will recognise that the 
picture in question is among the very first of 
Rembrandt’s authentic portraits. It is a bust; 
and the costume,including cap and feather, and a 
chain round the neck, indicates how early in 
his life the artist was enamoured of some other 
dress than the plain raiment of the working 
painter. The scheme of colour is of pale greys 
and greyish greens, against which the warmer 
hues of face and hair are very telling. The 
execution, which is full of subtlety and finesse 
—a happy union of exactitude and breadth 
—reminds the spectator how muoh mistaken 
he may be if he associates invariably with 
Rembrandt’s youth a manner wholly Imitative 
and detailed. In such work as this, along 
with the precision of the student who is feel¬ 
ing his way, there is apparent something 
of the touch of the master whose later years 
were to present so many instances of an attained 
and noble freedom of handling. The pioture 
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is an interesting link in the chain oi Rem¬ 
brandt's art history. 

Messes. P. & D. Colnaghi will also have 
on view next week an historical series of 
mezzotint engravings. 

At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to be held in Conduit-street 
on Monday next, Mr. A. 8. Murray, keeper of 
classical antiquities in the British Museum, will 
read a paper on “ The Sculptured Columns of 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus.” At the 
same meeting, Sir Arthur Blomfleld will, on 
behalf of the subscribers, formally present the 
portrait of Mr. J. Mac vicar Anderson, ex¬ 
president. 

Next week will begin the sale of what is 
perhaps the finest collection of ooins that has 
ever come under the hammer. It was formed 
by the late Hyman Montagu, who was not 
only a keen collector with a long purse, but 
also a profound numismatist, who delighted to 
annotate his treasures and to determine their 
provenance and pedigree. He used to buy up 
complete collections and newly found hoards, 
selecting only the rarest and best specimens 
for.his own cabinet. His special interest was 
in the coinage of this country from the 
earliest times, though he also extended his 
favour to Greek and Roman gold. In the 
British and Anglo-Saxon series, no collection 
in private hands could rival his; and the same 
&iight be said of his English historical medals. 
It u part of the former that will be sold next 
week by Messrs. Sotheby, who have prepared 
a catalogue worthy of the occasion. Not a 
few of the ooins here recorded are altogether 
unpublished; more may truly be described as 
unique. Out of a total of 857, we must be 
oontent—with the cataloguer—to single out 
for special mention three pieces, not known to 
be found in any other collection—of Oeowulf 
II. of Mercia, of Half dan of Northumbria, and 
of JElfred—each of which has the same 
remarkable type of reverse, oopied from the 
Roman tolidus. The remainder of the collection 
will be disposed of at intervals during next 
year. If possible, the English medals will be 
sold ere bloc; and it is noticeable that the Roman 
aeries is reserved for the Paris market. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Ms. Henschel commenced his Symphony 
Concerts on Thursday evening, November 7. 
The greater portion of the programmes is to be 
devoted to Beethoven, and the first contained 
works representative of the master's first period: 
the “Prometheus” Overture, the first Sym¬ 
phony, and the first Pianoforte Concerto (for 
though published as No. 2, Op. 19, it was 
actually written before No. 1, Op. 15). At the 
present day Wagner has undoubtedly over¬ 
shadowed Beethoven, even in the concert room. 
We believe that the public would now be more 
attracted by a programme of excerpts from the 
music dramas of the former than by one 
including the pick of Beethoven’s orchestral 
works. This fact must be admitted, and to 
some extent it is capable of explanation. 
Wagner’s music is presented under more 
favourable conditions: it is accompanied by a 
notice giving details of the story which is being 
illustrated; Beethoven’s tone - poems by 
analyses excellent of their kind, yet not conso¬ 
nant with the spirit cf the times. like children, 
the publio is caught by a story, a picture; it 
is unable, or unaocustomed, to receive the 
abstract music of the earlier master in story or 
picture form. The one is partly understood; 
the other misunderstood. If Mr. Henschel 
had given his conoerts on a Saturday or Sunday 


afternoon, and called attention to their 
educational character, he might, we think, 
have secured crowded houses; for there must 
be many to whom Beethoven’s earliest works 
are interesting, and even novel. The audiences 
at evening conoerts consist principally of 
persons in search of enjoyment, not education. 
The performances of the various works, under 
Mr. Henschel’s careful direction, were excel¬ 
lent ; also the clear, intelligent playing 
of Miss Davies in the Concerto deserves 
recognition. Herr von Dulong, delicately 
accompanied by Mr. Henschel, gave an ex¬ 
pressive rendering of “ Adelaide.” 

Herr Reisenauer gave his seoond pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Stall last Friday week. 
The concert had been announced for the pre¬ 
vious Tuesday, but, owing to sudden indis¬ 
position, had to be deferred. Whether the 
pianist had quite recovered his usual health we 
are unable to say; anyhow he did not create 
such a strong impression as on the first occa¬ 
sion. He played the Bach “ Chromatisohe 
Fantasie und Fuge” well, and some small 
pieces by Scarlatti, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
modem composers with remarkable precision, 
delicacy, ana—when required—power. Yet in 
the two important numbers of the programme 
his suooess was not decisive. In his reading of 
the Chopin Sonata in B minor there was much 
to admire; but the Scherzo, though the tech¬ 
nique was fine, lacked ethereal lightness. 
Then, again, the Largo was somewhat cold, 
and the Finale noisy. The other piece whioh 
did not satisfy us was the “Don Juan” 
Fantasia. Herr Reisenauer did not appear 
quite at his ease, and in music such as this any 
sign of effort or weariness is fatal: the “ Don 
Juan” Fantasia must be dashed off with the 
recklessness, the levity, whioh characterised 
the hero whose name adorns the title-page. 
A third recital is announced; so that we shall 
be able to say a few more words about the 
pianist next week. 

M. and Mme. Albert Rieu appeared at Mr. 
Ernest Cavour’s second conoert at Queen’s 
Hall on Monday afternoon. The lady has 
a flexible voice of great compass, which she 
displayed to advantage in the “ Scdne de la 
Foae,” from Ambrose Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 
M. Rieu, a violinist, plays with consider¬ 
able skill and taste; his rendering of the 
Bferiot “ Fantaisie Ballet ” was bright, and 
secured for him a well-deserved recall; thepieoe 
itself is, however, of little interest. Mr. Frank 
Howgrave played two ’cello solos—one by 
Bach, another by Servais; the first with refine¬ 
ment, the second with fair skill. Mias Mabel 
Yorke sang C. P. Cooper’s “ Ave Maria,” with 
violin obbligato, and received muoh applause. 
Mr. Arthur Walenn sang Mr. Henschel’s 
“Jung Dietrioh” with intelligence and feeling. 
He has a voice of good quality, and promises 
well. Mr. F. Howgrave, the pianist, played 
solos by Bennett and Liszt with moderate 
success. 

Herr Mottl gave the first of two orchestral 
ooncerts at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening. 
Dr. Richter has accustomed us to a rendering 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” which 
may be described as ideal. He exerts his power 
so quietly, so unostentatiously, that one almost 
forgets his presence. With Herr Mottl it is 
otherwise: he seems anxious that his audience 
should feel to the full the tragio grandeur of 
the first movement, the tender sorrow of the 
seoond. His reading is intelligent, expressive, 
but at times too earnest. Herr Mottl is the 
younger man, and some years hence he may 
possibly exert himself less, and achieve still 
greater things. A cold conductor is an 
abomination, yet calm deportment does not 
neoessarily imply an indifferent nature. The 
performance of the second part of the 
third aot of “Die WalkUre” was admirable. 


Miss Marie Brema (Brunnhilde) sang with great 
declamatory power, and Mr. Plunket Green, 
though not in good voice, interpreted the part 
of WOtan in impressive style: the orchestral 
playing was magnificent. This fine scene, 
except towards the close, suffers less when 
given on the conoert platform than almost any 
other from the “Ring.” Herr Mottl intro¬ 
duced as a novelty an “ Intermezzo ” from an 
opera by E. Y. Reznioek—a abort piece of light 
structure, but interesting in its rhythms, and 
effectively sooted; it was played to perfection. 

Herr Rosenthal gave his second pianoforte 
recital on Wednesday afternoon, and created 
great enthusiasm. The opening of the “ Sonata 
Appassionato” was quiet and dignified; later 
on in the movement, however, the pianist 
indulged in violent contrasts and in tempo 
rubato; thus muoh of the dignity departed from 
the musio. The Andante, with one or two 
exceptions, was expressively played. The 
Finale was odd, and in the coda coarse. The 
performance showed thought and definite inten¬ 
tions ; but, altogether, matter triumphed over 
spirit. The program me included another Sonata, 
by Ludvig Sohytte. The composer, a Dane 
by birth, and a pupil of Gade, has evi¬ 
dently been strongly influenced by Grieg. The 
Sonata is a dever and effective won; the 
technical difficulties would almost suggest that 
it had been written specially for Herr Rosenthal. 
The middle slow movement is exceedingly 
graceful, though it falls off a little in quality , 
towards the dose. Schubert’s Minuet in B 
minor was given in an affected manner; the 
Weber “Invitation,” with delicacy and bril¬ 
liancy. The Chopin pieoes were effectively ren¬ 
dered, yet with a certain exaggeration of senti¬ 
ment. The little D flat Valse, cleverly garnished 
by the performer, was played to perfection; 
but such treatment of this delicate piece 
argues a certain want of respect towards the 
oomposer. The last number on the programme 
was the “ Hexameron,” a set of variations by 
various composers; and in his brilliant per¬ 
formance of this difficult music Herr Rosenthal 
once again proved himself a virtuoso of the 
first rank. His wonderful playing was appre¬ 
ciated to the full. He gave as an encore, 
and at pratiuimo paoe, Hensdt’s “ Si dseau 
j’fetais.” 

A Quartet for strings in B minor, by Joseph 
Miroslav Weber, was given for the first time 
in England at Mr. R. Gompertz's seoond 
chamber concert at the small Queen’s Stall an 
Wednesday evening, and it was thoroughly 
well performed. This work gained a prise at 
St. Petersburg in 1891, Tsohaikowaky being 
one of the adjudicators. The music is ex¬ 
tremely interesting. The open movement 
lacks individuality; but the oondse, quaint 
“ Minuetto,” the slow movement with its varied 
sections, and the Finale, strongly impregnated 
with national character, are highly attractive. 
We know not how far M. Weber distanced 
the other competitors, but his work has great 
merit, and Mr. Gompertz deserves praise 
for introducing it. The music of modem 
Russian composers is beginning to at¬ 
tract attention, and, apparently, not unde¬ 
servedly. Franz Liszt, the discoverer, one may 
almost say, of Wagner—thought that in musio 
Russia was the coming nation. 

The first of the choral conoerts at the 
Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Randegger, took plaoe on Wednesday even¬ 
ing. The choir is not a large one, but they 
sang with creditable success in Mendelssohn’s 
“ Athalie.” Mr. R. Temple recited the 
verses in an emphatic manner. Beethoven’s 
“ Choral Fantasia ” was well performed; Miss 
Sybil Palliser played the pianoforte part with 
skill and taste, though not always with 
sufficient power. 

J. S. Shxdlock. . 
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Next week several special performances will 
be given to commemorate the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Henry Purcell. On 
November 20 the opera “Dido and ./Eneas” 
will be performed at the Lyceum Theatre by 
the pupils of the Royal College of Music. On 
the following day there will be a performance 
of sacred music by Purcell at Westminster 
Abbey, on whioh occasion a wreath will be 


“Invocation to Music” (words bv Robert 
Bridges), an Ode in honour of Poroeu, will be 
performed at the Albert Hall. And, lastly, 
there will be a secular concert of choral and 
instrumental music by Purcell at Queen’s Hall, 
given by the Philharmonic Society, with the 
assistance of the students of the Royal Academy 
of Musio. 

In oonnexion with the oelebration of the 
bicentenary of the death of Henry Purcell, a 
small collection of portraits, MSS., and other 
relics of the oomposer will be on view at 
the British Museum from November 20 to 27. 
An in tweeting feature of the exhibition will be 
the display of all the known authentic portraits 
of Puroell, whioh will, it is believed, be brought 
together for the first time. 

We quote the following from the Times: 

“ At a meeting of the Musical Association held 
last Tuesday at tbe College of Organists, a paper 
was read by Sir John Stainer on “A MS. Collection 
of Fifteenth Century Music preserved in the 
Bodleian library.” The MS. forms part of the 
Uanonici collection, which was acquired from 
Venice in 1817; and it had escaped notice until 
it attracted the attention of Sir John Stainer’s 
eon, who has copied out and scored muoh of its 
contents. It consists principally of secular 
French and Italian songs of the first part of the 
fifteenth century; and its importance will be 
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recognised by students of musical history by the 
fact that many of the compositions are dated, and 
that the names of no fewer than sixty composers 
are given, prominent among whom are Dufay, 
Binchois, Oioonia, Tapissler, Oeearis, Brassard, 
and many others. Sir John Stainer chiefly oon- 
flned his remarks to Dufay, no fewer than thirty- 
eight French songs of whose are contained in 
the MS. All these have been scored in modern 
notation by Mr. Stainer, and four of them were 
printed aim distributed to the members of the 
association as illustrations of the lecture, at the 
end of whioh they were performed. Sir John 
Stainer drew attention to tbe characteristic 
features in the notation of the MS., and gave 
an account of the difficulties of translating music 
of that date into the notation of the present day. 
Dufay’s bold use of the laws of mtuiea feta , his 
experiments in cadences and in' chords, and his 
efforts at rhythm, and even at thematic develop¬ 
ment, were commented upon. 
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Srtdal jfinnldllb Series.—-VoL II. Father of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by 0. HORSTMAN, late Profeeaor 

.. wiiytuiw < ** In the Unlv. of Berlin. Large 8vo, 10s. «d. “ The present volume contains 44i pages of 

THE £ENG*3 PEACE: an Historical Sketch of the 

Mofflish Law Court*. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C. With 10 Foil-page Ulustra- /or ihs credit with which it opens what promises to be a valuable series.'* —Scotsman. 

ttonm. 4s. Sd. ___ “ __ _ 

CIVILISATION and DECAY: an Essay in History. VERGIL in the MIDDLE AGES. By Prof. 

By BROOK ADAMS. 8vo. 7! *L J * D. COMPARETTI. Translated by E. F. BENECKB. With an Introduction by 

. w - n Prof. ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 7a8d. 

MORAL PATHOLOGY. By A. E. Giles, M.D., _____ _ __________ _ _ 

B.sc. m.fld. J OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, based upon the 

BUCKLE and his CRITICS. By J. M. Robertson, Pro,e “° r B - KULP ® ; ““■“w 

Author of “ Modern Humanists," Ac. Svo, 10s. 6d. net ’ 

PARASITISM: SOCIAL and ORGANIC. By STUDIES in the EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHO- 

J. MASSART aad B. VAN DERVELDE. Preface by Professor PATRICK GEDDES. LOGY of FEELING. By H. M. STANLEY. 7s. Od. “A Storehouse of admirable and 

[Social Scibjci Sisiib. useful facts. To aU students of psychology a most valuable guide.'*— Libsbal. 

PUNISHMENT and REFORMATION. By F. nranyornay nf the INVERTEBRATES 

HOWARD WINES, LL.D. 8a “ Onsof thebsst accounts of the origin and dfelopmcnl " ^ __ I „ 01 > 

whs m3Jsrn prison system.**—D aily Cnoneu. M Thoroughly interesting to the general TEXT-BOOK of. By Professors KORSCHELT and HEIDER. Edited by Professor 

'reoAw."‘M]l laSGOW HSkald. Be L. MARK. VoLl. 225 Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Dr. FELIX MAKOWER. Large 8vo, 15s. 
“ It is an admirable specimen of the German school of historical research , a most learned and 
exhaustive treatise. Great good sense and abundant learning are Dr. Makower's leadina 
characteristics , and no Anglican divine should fail to make himself acquainted with this 
exhaustive monograph , which is quite indispensable to him if he desires to study the history 
qf his Church.**— Athenaeum. 
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Father of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by 0. HORSTMAN, late Professor 
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VERGIL in the MIDDLE AGES. By Prof. 

D. COMPARETTI. Translated by E. F. BENECKB. With an Introduction by 
Prof. ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 7a 8d. 

OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, based upon the 
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EMBRYOLOGY 


INVERTEBRATES, 


TEXT-BOOK of. By Professors KORSCHELT and HEIDER. Edited by Professor 


E. L. MARK. 


825 Illustrations. Svo, 16a. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. 


PARTS . 

PARSON. : 
Svo, 10 b. Sd. 


By THOMAS MARCH. Illustrated with Maps, &c. 8vo. [shortly. 

of m PACIFIC. By a Peripatetic I ISN’T it WONDERFUL? A History of Magic 
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CATIONi Two Studies lathe Uhaeen. 
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Illustrated. Sa 6d. 
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SHAKESPEARE SECRET. 

BY 

EDWIN BOEMANN. 

Translated bom the German by 
HABBY BBETT. 

1 Tol., large 8vo, with 68 Plates, cloth, 21a net. 

Some Notices of the German Edition, 

“Niemala 1st die viel umatrittene Frage ob let 
Verfasser dor Shakespeare Dramen nicht viellelcht 
doch der engliache Kan filer Sir Francis Bacon, 
Baron von Verulam, set, mit einem BO ubensngten 
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gesprochen .”—Kleines Journal. 
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Dr. Karl Muller Halli. 


ROMANCE and other STUDIES 

By GEORGE KEIDEL, Ph.D„ Assistant in Bonuna 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES of 

the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. ROBERTSON 
NT COLL, LL.D., and THOMAS J. WISE. With 
Plates and Facsimiles. VoL I. Small 4to, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 20s. net. 

The work is on the plan of Nichols’s well-known “ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” and will contain 
Biographies, Letters, Bibliographies, and additions from 
Manuscript Sonroes to the published works of various 
Authors. The Editors rely mainly upon manuscript mate¬ 
rial. Many portraits and facsimiles will be provided. 
Among the contents of the First Volume areThe Trial of 
William Blake for Sedition; A. H. Hallam and the Tenny. 
sons; Mrs. Browning on Tennyson; a Biography of Thomas 
Wade, with numerous poems printed for the first time; the 
Landor-Blessington Papers; a Biography of R. H. Horne t 
with new poems; a Biography of Charles Wells, with an 
unpublished dramatic scene; Letters from Shelley to Leigh 
Hunt, with notes; and a Bibliography of Robert Browning, 
revised and extended from the pages of the Athenaeum. 

Only 1,000 copies will be printed, of which 260 have been 
purchased for America. Under no circumstances will the 
volumes be reprinted. The frontiapieoe to the First Volume 
will be a hitherto unpublished portrait of William Blake, 
etched upon steel by the late William Bell Scott. 

LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. 

DAWSON, Author of “Makers of Modem English," 
Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In * London Idylls’ W. J, Dawson has written a book 
that will be treasured. The proem in which the author 
seeks to express the indefinable poetry of London could 
only hare been written by one very nearly attuned to the 
spirit, to the lives and passions, joys and sorrows of the 
world’s greatest oentre of romance. Of the idylls them¬ 
selves little may be written to convey any real sense of 
their charm .”—Dundee Adfortiter. 


HISTORY of ABERDEEN UNI- 

VERSITY. By J. M. BULLOCH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 4 b. 6d. 

** Mr. Bulloch has done hi* work with affoctionate loyalty, 
with marked industry and judgment, and with pleasant 
literary verve. Happily he has kept his book within handy 
bounds, setting out clearly the main currents of the history 
and elucidating their significance.”—Daity Chronicle . 


STUDIES in THEOLOGY. 

Lectures delivered in Chicago Theological Seminary. 

By the Bev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Author of “The 

Epistles to the Thessalonians,” Ao. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ A series of luminous and illuminating studies of funda¬ 
mental elements.We have seen no book for a long time 

which has impressed ns so much as successfully combining 
the old and the new in theology in a living unity of personal 
faith and reasonable oonviction."— Bacora. 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE 

LANDS. By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F.R.8. 

Fourth Edition. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 

8to, 8a. 

“ His dear and easy style has a flow and a frequently 
vivid effect which teaches the reader and never wearies him. 
The volume is well illustrated with maps and illustrations, 
and it forma as a whole a guide to geological questions and 
the knowledge of primitive man which no student of Bible 
janda or modern science should be without. ’ ’—Spectator. 


THE EPISTLE of JAMES, and 

other Discourses. By B. W. DALE, D.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. A 

Series of Discourses. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

'* I bad never attempted to deliver a course of sermons 
expounding, in an orderly and systematic manner, all the 
principal doctrines of the Christian faith. In the sermons 
which are collected in this volume I have, at last, made the 
attempt. ’ ’—From the Preface. 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER 

and the HOMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY, 
D.G.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. 8vo, 
doth, with Map, 10s. ad. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE CHURCH in the ROMAN 

EMPIRE before a.d. 170. Fourth Edition. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 12a. 

“ Prof. W. M. Ramsay is the greatest living authority on 
the geography of Asia Minor, and on the historical and 
archaeological questions associated with its study. Of these 
questions none are more important than those connected 

with the early history of the Christian Church.His 

results are of profound interest to all students of early 
ecclesiastical history.”— Timet. 


UNION with GOD. A Series 

of Addresses. By Prof. J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ He is something of a mystic, and more of a poet, and is 
withal a plain and practical preacher of righteousness. The 
addresses here given are twelve in number and range over 
a wide and interesting field. Amongst the various kinds of 
knowledge which Mr. Harris has made his own is included 
that of a shrewd knowledge of human nature, and among 
the many books of religious discourse that are issuing from 
the press this will take a distinctive and distinguished 
place. It is beautiful in feeling and expression, and cannot 
be read hut with edification and delight.”— Scotsman. 


AL.0.E.—A LADY of ENG- 

LAND ; or. Life and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. With Illustrations. Third 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 0d. 

“ Its most notable feature is the excellent use which Miss 
Giberne has made of Miss Tucker's abundant correspond¬ 
ence, particularly of the letters written to her sister. They 
almost give the work the character of an autobiography.” 

_ Glasgow Herald. 


TWENTY YEARS in KHAMA’S 

COUNTRY. Told In the Letters of the Rev. J. D. 
HEPBURN. Edited by C. H. LYALL. With Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, including Portraits of the Rev. 
J. D. Hepburn and Chief Khama. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ They constitute a notable record of pioneer missionary 
enterprise among the Batauana of Lake Ngami, though the 
publication of the volume occurs at a time when that part 
of it which relates to Khama and his people is likely, in 
some quarters, to monopolise attention.”— Scotsman. 


THE NEW LIFE in CHRIST: 

a Study in Personal Religion. By the Bev. Prof. 

J. AGAR BEET, D.D. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6e. 6d. 

“We spoke in very high terms of praise of the first 
volume, and now we desire to call attention to the sound 
work in the second volume, quite worthy of its predecessor, 
and foil of valuable materials for those who are engaged in 
pastoral work.”—Guardian, 


LITTLE BOOKS on RELIGION. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, LL.D. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Is. fid. each, 

CHRIST and the FUTURE LIFE. 

By the Bev. R. W. DALE, LL.D. 

THE VISIONS of a PROPHET. 

Studies in Zechariah. By the Rev. Prof. MARCUS 
DC 13, D.D. 

THE SEVEN WORDS from the CROSS 

By the Bev. W; ROBERTSON NIOOLL, LL.D. 

To be followed by 

THE UPPER ROOM. By the Rev. 

JOHN WATSON, MJL, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush«” 

THE FOUR PSALMS. By the Rev. 

Prof. G. ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 

THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. By 

the Bev. ALEXANDER WHYTE. D.D. 

And a VOLUME by Rev. JAMBS DENNEY, D.D. 


THE DAYS OF 
AULD LANG SYNE. 

By IAN MACLABEN. 

THIRD EDITION, completing 60,000, 

Art linen, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Ian Maclaren't rapidly-won high reputation as a de¬ 
lineator of Scotch character is more than maintained in the 
beautifully written collection of stories comprised in this 

volume.Writers of genius have presented to os oertain 

phases of Sootch rural character, Mr. Watson is almost 
unique in his power of revealing that curiously oomplex 
character in all its completeness. The characters in ‘ The 
Days of Auld Lsng Syne ’ are as aotu&l and real as it is 
possible for them to be in the printed pages. Their de¬ 
lineator has understood them all to inmost recesses of their 
being.”—Daily Netat. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER 

BUSH. NINTH EDITION, completing 80,000. Art 
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Tub Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requeited that all butinett 
Uttert regarding the tupply of the paper, 
£*«., may be addretted to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Euayt and Studiet. By John Churton 

Collins. (Macmillans.) 

Mr. Chitrton Collins explains in his preface 
that the five essays in this volume are re¬ 
prints revised and enlarged, in two cases 
very extensively. Four of the five appeared 
originally in the Quarterly Review, and one 
in the ComhiU Magatine. Mr. Collins 
modestly disclaims the belief that there is 
anything in the purely literary qualities of 
the essays that would have entitled them a 
second time to public attention; and he ex¬ 
plains that they are reprinted 

"because, without any pretension to being 
authoritative, they at least show reason why 
certain conventional literary verdicts, in some 
cases of important concern, should be recon¬ 
sidered ; because they endeavour to contribute 
something to a more judicial critical estimate 
and a fuller historical study of writings which 
are of permanent interest; and because both 
occasionally and comprehensively they enter a 
a protest against the misohievous tendencies of 
the New School of Criticism, a school as inimical 
to good taste and good sense as it is to morals 
ana deoency.” 

I believe that with regard to the studies 
which make up the greater part of the 
volume Mr. Collins has shown good cause 
for the republication. With regard to two 
of the essays, those on Dryden and on 
Menander, I am not convinced. The essay 
on Menander is, in the first place, far 
removed in subject from those which fill 
the rest of the volume, and its appearance 
with them gives to the whole the aspect of a 
miscellany. A collection of studies of English 
literature is intelligible; but when we find 
it eked out with a paper on a Greek comedian 
from whose pen not a single complete 
drama survives, it begins to be puzzling. 
Neither can the reasons Mr. Oolfins him¬ 
self assigns for republication be successfully 
pleaded in this instance. From sheer dearth 
of material, he is obliged to found his view 
principally on the opinion of antiquity. 

A similar doubt may be expressed with 
reference to the essay on Dryden. It origin¬ 
ally appeared in the Quarterly Review in 
October, 1878, and was the earliest published 
of all the essays included in the present 
volume. Notwithstanding revision, it still 
bears the marks of immaturity. The style 
is harsher and more abrupt than that of 
the later essays, the judgments are more 
violent, and their correctness is more fre¬ 
quently questionable. In the historical 
passages there seems to be a touch of 
Macaulay’s influence; but they have not 
Macaulay’s brillanoe, and the matter of 
than is occasionally trite — a fault into 


which Mr. Collins in his more mature work 
is by no means prone to fall. 

I have said that the judgments are 
violent. There is some excuse for the 
phrase, “habitualintemperance,” as applied 
to Landor; but one is repelled by read¬ 
ing of Wordsworth’s “habitual bigotry.” 
Wordsworth had his prejudices; but to call 
him a bigot, and a habitual bigot, is to 
misuse language. Again, there is obvious 
exaggeration in the statement that Tate was 
endowed with powers “ immeaturably inferior 
to Blackmore’s.” But worse than this, 
because the subject is more important, is 
the general judgment Mr. Collins passes 
upon Dryden. “ Probably,” he says, “ no 
writer ever left so deep an impression on the 
literature of his country.” This astounding 
assertion is not limited to the literature of 
England: we are asked to believe that 
Dryden has done more to form the literature 
of his country than Homer did to form that 
of Greece. But apart from this, such 
language is strange enough in the mouth of 
a countryman of Shakspere. No doubt 
Mr. Collins was thinking chiefly of the 
many forms of literature Dryden attempted, 
and of the fact that he became a 
model to his successors in nearly all. 
Shakspere’s direct influence has been 
principally exercised over the drama. But 
Mr. Collins emphasises the depth of 
the impression; and in depth of influence 
Dryden cannot be named along with Shak¬ 
spere. As little is he really comparable in 
breadth of influence, if we take account, as 
we are bound to do, of indirect as well as 
of direct influence, and of influence on sub¬ 
stance as well as on form. Again, one 
must protest against the statement that 
“ in Milton, Wither, and Marvell ... it 
seemed for a moment not unlikely that 
Puritanism would subdue poetry ... to 
its own austere genius.” Not to dwell 
on the minor poets, I must dissent from the 
judgment on Milton. Mr. Collins is speak¬ 
ing of the time when Dryden entered 
London; but, whether we take him to refer 
to the period of the Commonwealth or to 
the period of the Bestoration, it is evident 
that the poet who gave us, in the one, the 
sonnets on his blindness and on the massacre 
in Piedmont, and, in the other, “ Paradise 
Lost ” and “ Samson Agonistes,” was in no 
danger of passing under the exclusive sway 
of Puritanism. 

But though it is impossible to approve of 
the essay on Dryden as a whole, yet even in 
it there are some excellent passages. The 
general summing up, though it begin so 
extravagantly, is nevertheless good. On 
pp. 88, 89 will be found an estimate, as 
sane and moderate as it is vigorous, of what 
Dryden could do and did, as well as of what 
he could not and did not do. Again, on 
pp. 24, 26 there is a fine example of that 
powerful negative criticism in which Mr. 
Collins, especially in his earlier essays, 
most excels. 

I turn with pleasure from essays which 
it is impossible to praise without great 
reservation to others which are worthy of 
oordial approval. Mr, Collins is always 
forcible, always penetrating, always well 
informed. These good qualities make him 
uniformly worth reading; but especially so 


where he succeeds in conquering assent to 
his strong and frequently original views. 

Probably the beet, and almost certainly 
the freshest and most original, essay in this 
volume is that on “ The Porson of Shak- 
sperian Criticism.” We see in it the special 
merit of Mr. Collins as a critic. He judges 
for himself, and he has the courage of nis 
opinions. No matter how long settled a 
literary verdict may be, if Mr. Collins sees 
reason to dissent from it he boldly expresses 
his dissent. He was the first to do full 
justice to the merits of Theobald as a 
Shaksperian commentator; and few havehad 
against them a greater weight of authority 
than Theobald. Pope attacked him; War- 
burton, very ungratefully, as Mr. Collins 
shows, followed suit; Johnsonooncurred with 
his two predecessors; and theirverdict became 
the traditional verdict of Shaksperian editors 
and critics. It is true the Camoridge editors 
are an exception; but it was not within their 
province to discuss at length Theobald’s 
merits. Mr. Collins not only dissents from 
the traditional view, but he gives reasons 
for the faith that is in him. Aid most con¬ 
vincing reasons they are. The man who 
changed the gibberish, “ a TabU of greene 
fields,” into the immortal “ ’a babied of green 
fields,” was no mere “cold, plodding, and 
tasteless critic.” Only less nappy is the 
change, in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” from 
“ lathing the varrying tyde ” to “ lacquying 
the varying tide ”; or, in “ Macbeth," from 
“ this bank and school of time ” to “ this bank 
and shoal of time.” Such emendations carry 
conviction to the mind. They are either 
what the poet wrote, or, as Mr. Collins well 
says, they are “ what he would have been 
proud to accept.” They are only a few of 
the instances quoted by Mr. Collins; and it 
is this wealth of apt illustration that makes 
his advocacy of Theobald so successful. 
The essay is one of genuine value. All 
the more are we inclined to ask, with 
some impatience, why the man who 
knows so well how to present and to 
support his case should needlessly weaken 
it by exaggeration. For here, too, there is 
occasional exaggeration. Thus, we are told 
that ten oouplets from one of the master¬ 
pieces of Pope “ far outweigh all the 
achievements of verbal criticism from Aris¬ 
tarchus downwards.” Mr. Collins has most 
effectually refuted himself. Many would 
feel that “ ’a babied of green fields ” alone 
would be cheaply bought with not a few 
oouplets of Pope. 

Next probably in merit to this excellent 
essay is that on “ The Predecessors of 
Shakspere.” It is here that we fnl the 
overt attack on “ the New Sohool of Criti¬ 
cism” mentioned by Mr. Collins in the 
Preface. In the Preface also he deprecates 
censure for publishing the severe strictures 
on Mr. Addington Symonds after that 
critic’s death. I entirely agree with Mr. 
Collins that the causa which originally 
justified those strictures are at work still; 
and I will add that, though he writes with 
characteristic vigour, he giva chapter and 
verse for his censures. I agree with him 
also that the “ morbid peuoliantia of style ” 
and the “morbid peculiarities of opinion 
and sentiment ” exhibited by the sohool to 
which Mr. Symonds belonged demand 
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protest and exposure. Mr. Collins does the 
work forcibly and thoroughly. _ The quota¬ 
tions are in themselves damning, ana the 
comments of Mr. Collins are a stinging 
indictment of the vices of style and thought 
which the quotations illustrate. This attach 
upon the school he detests is followed up 
with a sketch of the pre-Shakaperian 
clear, terse, independent, and full of interest. 

I have left myself no room to do more 
than mention the essay on Chesterfield. jt 
is clever, and it is agreeable reading, 
also fresh, though on the whole less sothan 
the matter of the two Shakspenan essays. 
Mr. Collins differs widely fr °“ 
accepted view about Chesterfield; but not 
verv^widely, I think, from that which has 
bS gradually formed of him by men who 
read mid think for themselves. 

On the whole, though I.have exprewed 
dissent from many things in the essay on 
T reward this book as a valuable 
contribution *to English criticism. The 
“general reader” could hardly have a 
better guide than Mr. Collins. He has 

that vividness and that power to dnve 
things home which the general reader needs. 
He has also that thoroughness which will 
instruct even the scholar. There would be 
nothing left to write if he would only prune 
away excess and study balance equally with 
torce. _- 


Outrt-Mtr: Inpreurions of America. By 
Paul Bourget. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In those charming letters of Mr. Stevenson 
that we have all been reading, or at least 
discussing, lately, there is a passage which 
runs thus: “I have gone crazy over 
Bourget’s Semation* cTItalie ; hence the en¬ 
closed dedication [for Aeroit the Plain*}, a 
mere cry of gratitude for the best fun I’ve 
had over a new book this ever so! ” It 
would be as easy for most of us to wear the 
armour of Achilles as to express our grati¬ 
tude to M. Bourget by the gift of such 
essays as Mr. Stevenson ever had in his 
disposal. But something may be done, and 
gratitude not less hearty, though of less 
worth, may be expressed by the dedication 
even of a review. Let me hasten, then, to 
say that M. Bourget’s new book on America 
is not, perhaps, as profound as a treatise on 
sociology, but it is as interesting as a novel. 
The historian of “ Cosmopolis, the painter 
of “ Pastels,” visited America in the hope 
of gathering " a rich harvest of ideas and 
memories”; and the reader will certainly 
incline to assert that he returns bringing 
his sheaves with him. It is true that 
M. Bourget was guided by a slightly 
different aim from that of the young 
American poet whose title for “ a pilgrimage 
beyond the sea” he has, probably with 
intention, borrowed. 

“The Pay* <T Outre-Mer,” wrote Longfellow, 
sixty years ago, “ is a name by which the pil¬ 
grims and crusaders of old usually designated 
the Holy Land. I, too, in a certain sense, 
have been a pilgrim of Outre-Mer, for to my 
youthful imagination the Old World was a 
kind of Holy Land, lying afar off beyond the 
blue horizon of the ocean.” 

M. Bourget confesses that he was actuated 


by motives less sentimental, but perhaps 
more befitting a pupil of M. Taine. in his 
visit to the Great Republic. He did not 
even travel, as other novelists do, in search 
of material for fiotion or to make rhetorical 
dollars. For the nonce he became quite 
the scientific investigator, as Oaptain Dyng- 
well would say. Three forces, he had con¬ 
cluded, were at work rough-hewing the 
future of Europe, that will be shaped later 
by the divine force of humanity in its high¬ 
est developments. “ The first is democracy; 
the second is science; the third, the last to 
appear and the least easy to name, is the 
idea of raoe.” Naturally the most interest¬ 
ing problem left for a psychologist like 
M. Bourget to study is that of the ultimate 
effect and mutual relations of these three 
forces: and where can that be done so 
easily as in America, that tailor-made 
universe ? 

“ This country was a democracy from the very 
beginning, and a scientific democracy, because 
to conquer this virgin soil it was neoeeaary to 
make use of the most modern maohines and 
methods of industry. It was a country upon 
whioh the raoe problem was foroed at its very 
origin, and against whioh it still continually 
brings up, being formed of the alluvium of aU 
the nations of Europe, Asia, and Afrioa, and 
foroed to make it possible not only for English¬ 
men to live with Irishmen, and Hermans with 
Frenchmen, but yellow and black men with 
men of white skins.” 

France, with its mandarin science and its 
dead-levelling democracy, and Great Britain 
with her Irish problem, have both many 
questions to ask of the traveller with such 
views. Of course M. Bourget has not 
studied the American social system with the 
minute attention to detail of a statistical 
missionary of the school of Le Play; he 
has rather used the privilege of genius 
and M. Taine to select typical detaus and 
generalise from a few particulars. On the 
whole, his conclusions on these three heads 
will oommend themselves to most who 
travel, either in books or in person. 
Democracy in the States, he says, is safe¬ 
guarded by its respect for individual free¬ 
dom and initiative; sdanoe is kept vital 
by the constant oo-ardination in teaching 
between knowledge and praotice, between 
the spiritual and the temporal functions; 
and the antagonism of raoe, there as else¬ 
where apparently invincible, is kept in 
order by the constant multiplying of the 
centres of local activity, and the consequent 
minimising of the “forces which, massed 
in groups, would be too powerful.” And 
one must sympathise witn M. Bourget, as 
no narrow-minded observer, on learning 
his final conclusion: 

“The consciousness that that other world 
existed beside ours, that humanity had yonder 
so oolossal a field of experiment in which to 
continue its work, filled me with a sort of 
mysterious exaltation, as though an act of 
faith in human will had declared itself in me, 
almost in spite of myself, and I opened my 
heart wide to this great breath of courage 
and of hope that has come to me bam ‘ Outre- 
Mer.’ ” 

Perhaps to most readers, however, the 
main interest in M. Bourget’s book will not 
lie in his general conclusions so much as 
in his special anecdotes and illustrations. 


When a novelist turns traveller, one looks 
for something more readable than the mere 
statistical inquiries to whj^ll any Gradgriad 
is competent, and in this case at least one 
is not disappointed. M. Bourget’s volume 
is quite as amusing as those which Mis. 
Trollope and Dickens devoted to the recital 
of their travels, while it is perhaps better 
humoured than either of those works. Oae 
naturally turns first to the author’s speci¬ 
ality, whieh is, of oouzse, the Eternal 
Feminine. She is very well done. Take, 
for instance, this neat sketch of the girl 
with ideas who has derided to take a part 
in politics—a type, by the way, whim is 
nowadays better known in France and 
America than in this country, for the Prim¬ 
rose dame of the present is but a pale 
substitute for the Lady Holland or Indy 
Hester Stanhope of the past In America 

“ she is a realist and insists upon having the 
reality of that, power, of which she will have 
the eemblanoe through a father, a brother, a 
husband. She strains every nerve to make the 
two former senators, members of oongrera, 
ambassadors; she will endure the same tab to 
enable the latter to oocnpy a similar position, 
perhaps to bring him to the White Mouse, and 
at the same time she labours that ehemzy be, 
when the time arrives, a perfect instrument for 
the service of the ambassador or president, 
making herself familiar with polities end 
administration, attending the sessions of legis¬ 
latures, watching the workings of the electoral 
machine, following the complication! of the 
European chess-board.” 

Another type which came within the 
traveller’s ken is akin to the “Fieasun 
Pilgrim ” lately sketched by a clever writer 
in tne Yellow Booh: 

“ When the American girl has been attracted 
by a young man, she does not oonteqt. herself, 
as our schoolgirls do, with timidly dreaming 
about him. Sne always has some obliging 
friend whom she despatches to him. 1 Mira K. 
is very anxious to make your acquaintance. 
Come, and I will present yon to her.’ It is 
regularly another girl who thus plays the part 
of go-between. She goes farther. * Why don’t 
yon pay attention to Nannie P She is oh arm i n g, 
I assure you. I think you would please her.’ 
She doeen’t think it—she knows it; for Nannie 
has made her her oonfldante, and entrusted 
her with this message.” 

But the only conclusion which M. Bourget, 
more generous than some of his oompatriote, 
draws from his multitudinous anecdotes of 
this kind is that “ the American girl is, 
before all things, a reasoning creature, 
fitted both by nature and education for 
self-guidance. He approves, in short, of 
what the Yankees charmingly call “ Daisy 
Millerism.” 

One might goon for ever quoting from 
this very amusing work, which should be 
more popular with the general reader than 
with tne student. The sketch of American 
society, of which the sketoher is inclined to 
speak almost in the words of Horrebow 
upon the snakes of Iceland; the delightful 
autobiography of a French cow-boy; the 
“cheers” of certain universities, which 
express “ a singularly untamed jot of 
living,” such as that of the University of 
Indiana—“ Gloriana, Frangipana, Indiana. 
Kazoo, Kazah! Kazoo, Kazan! Hpop I*h. 
Hoop Lah! State University, Bah, Bah, 
Rah ! all tempt the copyist. But two* 
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leave the book with another expression of 
gratitude. A share should go to the trans¬ 
lator, who has done his work fairly well. 
Here and there, indeed, one notes such 
Americanisms as “ back of ” for “ behind,” 
and such slips as “editor” for iditeur— 
“publisher,” or “circle” for club.” 

But these are rare, and the version is more 
tha n respectable, although it cannot pretend 
to equal the ingenious, musical, and limpid 
prose of M. Bourget himself. 

W. E. Garrett Fisher. 


The youthful Englishman now determined 
to apply himself to the task of securing as 
good an education as possible, though his 
conduct in this matter must surely have 
excited the horror of the Puritan traders of 
the West of England among whom he had 
been bred, if it ever came to their ears. 


The Lift of Sir William Petty, 1623-1687. 
Chiefly derived from Private Documents 
hitherto unpublished. By Lord Edm on d 
Fitzmaurice. (John Murray.) 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is already 
known to all students by the conspicuous 
servioe whioh he rendered to historical 
literature many years back in writing the 
life of his anoestor, the Earl of Shelburne, 
a work which did much to render intelli¬ 
gible what had hitherto been one of the 
most enigmatical political careers of the 
eighteenth century. He now takes a stride 
stul further into the past, and gives us the 
biography of a more remote progenitor, 
who, though he can hardly be said to have 
played as prominent a part on the T publio 
stage as his descendant of the Georgian 
era, is yet one of whom we are glad to 
learn more. The name of Sir William 
Petty, the seventeenth-century statistician 
and economist, will be familiar to many 
readers of Macaulay, to mention no more 
recondite authority; and yet it cannot be 
said that any detailed information about 
the facts of hu life existed in any 
form before the publication of the present 
volume. Lord E. Fitzmaurice had 
access to many MS. souroes hitherto out of 
reach, of which he has made copious and 
admirable use. 

Willi a m Petty was the son of a clothier 
in the small town of Bomsey, in Hamp¬ 
shire. From his early years he displayed 
considerable ability and independence of 
spirit, whioh he illustrated by a determina¬ 
tion, at the age of fifteen, “ to see the great 
world outside his native town.” Such has 
been the case with many lads before and 
since; but few have gone about the business 
with such a oool and practical determination 
as was exhibited by this precocious youth, 
who, after contriving to embark as a cabin- 
b»y on a vessel bound for France and being 
left on shore in a foreign country with a 
broken leg, at once began to make the most 
of his opportunities. He aroused the wonder 
of the inhabitants of Oaen by relating his 
adventures in Latin, and 

“ as soon as he was able to move he was sent 
tor by an offioer, who, having served with 
distinction in the civil wars of France, was 
desirous of knowing something of naval tactics 
als«% These young Petty contrived to expound 
in "Latin, to th© satisfaction of hiq employer. 
A gentleman of rank desirous of visiting the 
Rngliah ooast, but unacquainted with the lan¬ 
guage, next employed nim as teacher, and 
paid him well enough to enable him to buy a 
suit of dean linen. ' Vestibus irradio nitidis ’ 
is the triumphant record of this transaction in 
some Latin verses containing a sketch of his 
early life and adventures.” 


“ Determining to abandon the sea, he entered 
himself at a private sohool at Oaen, but did not 
fail to discover that the education offered by 
the Jesuits’ College was the best to be had. It 
was the habit of the students from all the 
colleges to bathe in the river which runs through 
all the promenades which surround the town. 
Here William Petty met and made acquaint¬ 
ance with many of the Jesuit students. The 
result was an offer on the part of the Fathers to 
take the young Englishman as a pupil, on 
condition that their attempts on his religion 
should be confined to prayers for his conversion; 
an offer which he ao cep ted.” 

He considered his education completed at 
the age of twenty, when, by his own account 
he had acquired a knowledge of 

the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the 
whole body of common arithmetic, the practical 
geometry and astronomy oondnoing to navi¬ 
gation, dialling, &o., with the knowledge of 
several mathematical trades; all whioh, and 
having been at the University of Caen, preferred 
me to the King’s Navy, where at the age of 
twenty years I had gotten about three-score 
pounds, with as much mathematics as any of 
my age was known to have had.” 

On the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng¬ 
land Petty seems to have felt no particular 
sympathy with either side, if we may judge 
from his choosing to spend several years on 
the continent out of the way of the struggle: 
oonduot which contrasts strikingly with that 
of Milton, who hurried home at the same 
time, thinking it base to remain abroad 
while his countrymen were contending for 
their liberties. In Paris he “ made the 
acquaintance of Hobbes, like himself a 
refugee from civil strife. The great philo¬ 
sopher at once recognised his ability and 
admitted him to familiar intercourse.” 

Petty returned to England in 1646, and 
for a tune followed his father’s business, but 
occupied himself largely with novel inven¬ 
tions of various sorts, such as “ a double 
writing instrument, a machine for printing 
several columns at once, a scheme for making 
a great bridge without any support in the 
river over which it stands.” In this last 
idea he was certainly considerably in advance 
of his age, and his name deserves to be 
mentioned as an early anticipator of Tel¬ 
ford’s magnificent suspension bridges. 

After a brief career as Professor of 
Anatomy at Oxford, Petty entered the 
service of the Commonwealth as Physician- 
General to the Army in Ireland, ana to the 
end of his life his destinies were closely 
linked with that country. The Cromwellian 
settlement was then being enforced with 
all the vigour and rigour which such writers 
as Mr. Froude and Mr. Gold win Smith 
regard as the model way of dealing with 
Ireland; and Petty was not one who was 
likely to feel any sympathy with the un¬ 
fortunate natives, whom he regarded as 
savages to be improved off the face of the earth. 
He took a prominent part in the great survey 
of the oountry, which reminds us of the 
Domesday Book of the Norman conqueror 


of England, and obtained as his reward a 
share of the confiscated lands substantial 
enough to arouse the jealousy of less for¬ 
tunate claimants. In the political conflicts 
whioh preceded the Beetoration he took no 
share, and his main anxiety seems to have 
been for the security of his Irish property. 
He was fortunate in obtaining the full 
satisfaction of his claims, and he had now 
leisure to turn his attention to the scientific 
matters in which he had always been 
interested. He took a leading part in 
the foundation of the Boyal Society, and 
was knighted when that body received its 
charter in 1662. 

It was during the reign of Charles n. 
that the works were written by which 
Petty’s name has chiefly been known to 
posterity. Of these, Lord E. Fitzmaurice 
has given a full and careful analysis. The 
most important are the Treaties on Taxes and 
the Political Arithmetic . For the economical 
history of the country these treatises are 
invaluable; and, considering the age in 
which he wrote, the author may claim to 
rank high as a theorist. We are rather 
surprised by his general freedom from the 
fallacies of his time than by his occasionally 
showing traces of their influence. 

“ It was no mean achievement for any writer 
in the seventeenth century to have discerned 
the great theoretic truth on which free trade 
depends; to have dearly realised that the 
highest wisdom did not consist in closing the 
ports or in prohibiting exports; to have been 
willing to welcome the arrived of foreign 
wealth, even if money had in the first instance 
to go abroad to fetch it; and, finally, to go as 
far as to allow that it was far better to consent 
even to the importation of perishable goods 
than to prohibit trade altogether—even though 
what is said on all these subjects may occasion¬ 
ally appear slightly inconsistent with some¬ 
thing that has gone before, or may occasionally 
be a little uncertain in sound, or not be pushed 
to the full logical consequence of the premises, 
or be aooompanied by too many apparent con¬ 
cessions to adversaries.” 

Petty died in December, 1687, about a 
year before the Revolution. His last 
months were embittered by the troubles 
which threatened his possessions across the 
channel in consequence of the Irish policy 
of James H. The expulsion of the Protestant 
colony which he had planted at Kenmare 
is stated by Lord E. Fitzmaurice to have 
happened in February, 1688, two months 
after his death. If this date be correct, 
Macaulay has post-dated the event by a 
year, for he places it in the beginning of 
1689, in connexion with the general rising 
of the Irish in James’s favour after the 
Bevolution. It can hardly be that our 
author has forgotten that February, 1688, 
by the usage of the time would mean 
February, 1689 by modern reckoning, since 
he distinctly says that the refugees on their 
arrival in England found that “ Sir William 
had died a short time before.” It would 
appear, then, that we have come across a 
sup not hitherto detected by any of the 
numerous critics of Macaulay. 

R. Seymour Long. 
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“ Popular County Histories.” —A History 
of Suffolk. By John James Baven, D.D, 
F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) 


Suffolk hitherto has lacked its historian, 
for the works of Suckling, Gage, and other 
antiquaries treat only of portions of the 
county, and of these more from the 
archaeological than from the historical 
standpoint, because at the time when they 
were written the larger significance of the 
materials was not grasped. We are, 
Lord Acton remarks in his inaugural 
lecture, only at the “beginning of the 
documentary age destined to make history 
independent of historians.” As the sources 
whence some of his material is collected 
shows, Dr. Raven is not insensible to the 
new method, and to this new subordination 
of the historian. The limitations of the 
series in which his book is included are 
responsible for its being rather an introduc¬ 
tion to a future history of the county than 
exhaustive in itself; but in the degree that 
it lacks vividness and proportion the 
responsibility is his alone. Now and again 
we have illuminative passages, as when a 
Pepysian quotation is given from the diary 
of “ Mr. William Ooe, of MildenhaU,” or an 
extraot from the PastonLetters; but, on the 
whole, the pageant of life moves in colourless 
procession across the page. Too often, also, 
the matter is either dispersed or merely allu¬ 
sive. In the references, for example, to Dun- 
wich there is nowhere any grouping of facts 
which would impress the reader with the 
antiquity and importance of the place. 
This Sitomagua of Antonine’s Itinerary has 
so venerable a record that far back as 
the time of Edward the Confessor its decay 
is spoken of as imminent. It was first seat 
of the bishopric of East Anglia, which was 
transferred to Thetford in 1075, and twenty 
years later to Norwich. It is now a mere 
hamlet; All Saints’, the ruined survivor of 
its many ohurohes, staggers, as it were, on 
the edge of the cliff out of whose crumbling 
face the waters wash the skeletons Si 
bygone generations. Headers of Swinburne 
will remember that he makes this scene the 
subject of one of his finest, because most 
restrained, poems. 

Scarcely more satisfactory is the treatment 
aooorded to another venerable ruin: that of 
the shrine of St. Edmund at Bury, before 
which, in 1214, on November 20, the day 
of the patron saint, the barons took oath to 
continue in arms against the king until he 
should grant Magna Oharta. But it ahull 
be counted to Dr. Baven “for righteous¬ 
ness ” that the abbey history reminds him 
of the famous chronicle of Jooelin of Brake- 
lond as furnishing Carlyle with a noble 
text in Past and Prsssnt. 

As the author points out, Suffolk, both 
in form and boundary, is simplicity itself. 
On the whole, the oountry is fiat; shingle 
beaches alternate with low sandhills along 
the coast, which is fringed with bracken or 
heather, and with the gone that is only “ out 
o’ bloom when kissin’s out o’ fashion but 
inland the scenery is undulating, and no 
oounty is watered by finer tidal rivers. Of 
these the Stour and the Aide are of such width 
as to assume the character of “ broads ” at 
high tide. The geological features, of which , 


Lyell made exhaustive study, are briefly 
described in the opening chapter, which 
includes an aooount of the celebrated dis¬ 
coveries of flint implements, prominently 
linking Suffolk with prehistoric times. If, 
as now seems probable, there is no break 
between the palaeolithic and neolithic ages, 
Suffolk illustrates completely the continuity 
of man’s occupation of north-western Europe. 
For here and there one may note descendants 
of the small, swarthy folk who are classed 
as Iberian, the link between the polished- 
stone using races and the invaders who 
in these parts were largely represented 
by the Ioeni. Reference to these, and to 
their unsuccessful revolt under Boadicea 
against the Bomans, brings Dr. Baven to 
the oongenial task of tracking the two 
roads which, in Antonine’s Itinerary, 
traverse Suffolk. Here he discusses the 
probable site of the Villa Faustini named 
in Iter. V., and assigns this to Stoke Ash, in¬ 
stead of, with older authorities, to Bury St. 
Edmunds. As to the ooourrenoe of the 
name, he suggests that “ some visitor to the 
eastern part of Britain, beholding the jolly 
cheer at the house of his host,” called it after 
the villa at Baiae described by Martial 
{Up. iii. 49). But it is in relics from Norman 
times onwards that Suffolk is rich. The castle 
at Burgh is Roman; but more famous is that 
at Framlingham, where Mary raised her 
standard on July 11, 1553. Among manor 
halls, Parham survives, with its unsur¬ 
passed Tudor gateway, as a lovely relic; 
while not less picturesque is Helnungham, 
where the drawbridge is still raised at 
night, and where stilllive the Tollemaohes, 


n whose name we have remarkable “ sur 


rival of the ante-conquestal Taelmag.” 
Suffolk “hath,” to quote Fuller, “ 
cathedral within ”; and vanished is “ i 
Abbey Church in Bury so magnificent that 
the sunshineth not on a fairer.” But it 
abounds in fine churches, of which it 
suffices to name Lavenham, Stoke-by-Nay- 
land, Blythburgh, and Framlingham, in 
which last lie the more famous of the 
Howards. 

To refer to these—noble examples of the 
perpendicular, being mainly of the fifteenth 
century—is to awaken memories of the 
martyrs. Albeit gentle and simple alike sup¬ 
ported Mary, Suffolk, like its sister oounty 
Norfolk, wasa stronghold of theReformation, 
and gave of her “ seed of the church ” in the 
martyrdom of some forty persons during the 
Queen’s reign, the more notable of whom 
were Rowland Taylor of Hadleigh, and 
Noyes of Laxfield. The Puritan spirit, 
offspring of the anti-papal, secured Crom¬ 
well the support of East Anglia; and no¬ 
where more than in Norfolk and Suffolk did 
the Long Parliament find willing executants 
of its decree “ for the defacing, demolishing, 
and quite taking away of all images, altars, 
or tables turned altar-wise, crucifixes, super¬ 
stitious pictures, monuments, and reliques 
of idolatry, out of all churches and chapels.” 
The diary of one of the most notorious of 
the “ Parliamentary Visitors,” Dowsing of 
Laxfield, supplies ample evidence of this; 
and, as Dr. Raven remarks, “ the wonder is 
that a picture in a family Bible, a title-page 
woodcut, an engraved capital letter, was 
allowed to remain.” 


The referenoe to oounty worthies is brief, 
perhaps because space-limits compel; or 
because, as in the case of Wolsey, the feller 
record “ belongs rather to the general 
historian.” But the list is neither meagre 
nor unvaried, including commanders of the 
type of Broke, hero in the action between 
the Shannon and the Chesapsaks ; poets so 
different in style as Suckling and Crabbe; 
and circumnavigators in the person of 
Cavendish. Brief, too, is the treatment of 
the ethnology, dialect, and folk-lore of a 
county which still offers a fruitful field of 
inquiry in each of these branches of anthrop¬ 
ology. But more than bare allusion is 
not to be expected within the three 
hundred pages of the book; and it must 
suffice that Dr. Baven has omitted nothing 
essential, while he has indicated where 
fuller information can be gleaned. 

Edward Olodd. 


Stella, and An Unfinished Communicstm: 

Studies of the Unseen. By C. H. Hinton. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

This tittle volume oontains an attempt to 
“press on into that path wherein all that 
is nigher is more real, hoping to elucidate 
the dark sayings of a bright faith.” For 
the study of this “ Higher World we need 
to form within our minds the instrument of 
observation, the intuition of higher space, 
the perception of higher matter.” It deals, 
tike Mr. Hinton’s Scientific Romances, with 
the fourth dimension, through which we 
postulate a “consciousness m us deeper 
than thought, which is direotly reached, 
which is reminded of the higher existence 
by the dear depth of waters, by the limit¬ 
less profundity of the night-time sea.” 


The idea of substanoe is a path, not a 
finality. As with substance, so with the self. 
We must remember that the self is a relative 
term by its very origin and definition, ai 
that which appears to the oonscioasneei in 
appetites and passions, it is itself an appear- 
anoe of a self beyond. This self beyond 
is not to be found in an introspection 
of the self we know, but in the considera¬ 
tion of ourselves as given with others, of 
ourselves as changing. The higher self is that 
through which these conflicting selves exist, 
through which each has its individuality. The 
hindrance to our entering on the path is that we 
judge everything by our consciousness, as if 
that were fixed, instead of recognising that the 
question is how our consciousness comes to 
assume the form it does.” 

A similar method of treatment, as applied 
to religion, may save man from despair 
at the crumbling of old beliefs: 

We have erred, as often before, in assuming 
as an ultimate what is merely a relative term. 
We must explore the higher matter, that to 
which our matter, as we conceive it, is but an 
abstraction. Entering on this path, we become 
aware that in religion we have an imitation ot 
realities, which, from the most oonorete and 
physical point of view, are infinitely important 

To realise these mysteries man must be 
purified of himself, and learn to live for 
others. The philosopher experiments u> 
this direction oy making a young gri> 
Stella Hollies, invisible, and tons freeing 
her from the temptations of vanity, be 
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imbues her with the spirit of his teaching 
and hopes that her personal influence may 
have an effect to be compared 44 with the 
history of man in respect to religion ”: 

“ If by chance some man meeting my Stella, 
without a word of guidance, were to become 
aware of her, and, imagining her to be a spirit, 
to love her, she would seem unreal to him, 
having no share in the greater part of his life. 
But gradually manifestation after manifestation 
of reality would oome, till at last he found 
a helpmate as real as anything in his life 
before, but infinitely more important to him.” 


face of sky and mountain, sea and man, of 
a bliss that has turned from man.” Here 
again is legend of the murderer that helped 
others to live; of “Don Quixote’s one happy 

J_If . il. T_ 3?_ it __ 1_ ! __ 


day ”; of the Indian 
yet gave us the greater _ 
who “ did not ever see her again ”; of 
Nature, St. Paul, St. Simeon, and The 
Judge; of Ghretchen; and of the carpenter 
who was “always pulling bones out of 
wolves’ throats, and thorns out of their 
paws, and their legs out of trees.” 

B. Brimley Johnson. 


Arthur Beid. He is young and full of 
religious and philanthropic enthusiasm. 
His crusade is against the crying evils of 
the time, and especially that of intemperance. 


We hasten to add that only a very few 
pages are devoted to the direct exposition 
of this abstruse philosophy. The remain¬ 
ing chapters tell, simply and brightly, the 
story of Stella Hollies after her guardian’s 
death: how Hugh Ohurton found and loved 
her, lost and sought for her, once more dis¬ 
covered and married her, finally moving her 
soul to a pure devotion which taught the 
charity of becoming visible for his sake, 
The conclusion was necessary, perhaps, 
because—as the author puts it—•“ Chur ton 
had even more than the average English 
incapacity for ideas.” 

“ An Unfinished Communication” is even 
more subtle. The teachings of “ Mr. Smith, 
Unlearner,” are oracular and poetical, but 
the death-visions of the ego in this romance 
have at least a final solution to offer: 


“ All thought, all questioning of the Unseen, is 
but a step towards her whose soul moves with 
ours; all is unable to be understood by those 
incapable of love.” . . . 

“ And may be for a period, as I pass again 
and again in life through the changes that we 
in life’s concentration think are all, I may not 
see Natalia. But I know she awaits me. How 
long it will be I know not, but eaoh moment of 
silent earnestness, eaoh trace of that great will 
which alters all, in all my life, I prize and 
worship, for it brings me nearer her.” 

“ Stella ” is a charming creation, and the 
volume may be enjoyed without regard to 
its teaching. The invisible heroine produces 
some amusing and dramatic situations, 
around which the plot is cleverly con¬ 
structed. The writiag is rapid and easy, 
though occasionally careless; and in passages 
of incidental description and reflection Mr. 
Hinton is shrewdly satiric. Here, for 
instance, is a picture of Ohurton and his 
father: 

“ The two were much alike, characterised like 
many Englishmen by a disinclination for a life 
of study amounting to incapacity. They were 
the kind of men who have the habit of being 
elected captains of their football or cricket 
teams when young, and of being people to be 
considered afterwards; but of a mental dis¬ 
position which makes it an episode of a de¬ 
cidedly healthy tendency for them to attempt 
to be selected for administrative posts by 
competitive examination." 

* 4 An Unfinished Communication ” contains 
several of those fascinating and effective 
little tales and allegories—complete in them¬ 
selves—which Mr. Hinton used to write as 
a young man, though I am not aware that 
any of them have been published. Here 
is the story of the artist who, by living in 
4 4 one look, one movement, one faint glimpse ” 
of his love, may learn what art is— 44 that 
intense effort, with its little all of visual | 
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Heart of Oak. By W. Clark 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Modem Crutader. By Sophie F. F. 

Veitch. (A. & 0. Black.) 

Susannah. By Mary E. Mann. (Henry.) 
Some Annals of an Italian Village. By 
Mme. Galetti. (Horace Cox.) 

Josephine Crewe. By Helen M. Boulton. 
(Longmans.) 

The Long Vacation. By Charlotte M. Tonge. 
(Macmillans.) 

My Doubles, and Other Stories. By John T. 
Blanch. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Gladys "Woodley; or, the Bride of Atniel. 
By Eglantine. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Chain of Gold. By Standish O’Grady. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Heart of Man. By Silas K. Hocking. 
(Frederick Wame.) 

Life's Blindfold Game. By Maggie Swan. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Mb. Olabk Bussell has succeeded to the 
heritage of Marryat and Dana. There is a 
wonderful go about some of his stories 
which makes one hold one’s breath. His 
latest venture, Heart of Oak, which he de¬ 
scribes as “a three-stranded yarn,” is as 
thrilling as anything he has written. The 
description of how the Lady Emma, and 
those who sailed in her, battled for very 
existence during a cyclonic tempest in the 
Southern Seas, is full of spirit and vigour, 
Half the first volume is occupied with a 
graphic account of an experience which is 
almost inconceivable by landsmen. There 
was—of course—one lady passenger by the 
vessel, the daughter of a baronet, sent 
round the worm for the benefit of her 
health. She sees her companions on the 
ill-fated vessel perish one by one, until the 
death of the captain and bis wife leaves her 
alone in her agony. Her privations and 
perils are unexampled. She is miraculously 
found by a sailor, also a waif of the sea; 
and the two are cast upon a desert island of 
ice, where they are rescued months after¬ 
wards by an expedition taken out by the 
lady’s lover. The story is in parts almost 
unbearable from its terrible passages, but 
as to its power there can be no question. 
Take it altogether, it is the strongest work 
its author has hitherto produced. 

A moral struggle of a type sometimes 
witnessed in real life is depicted in Miss 
Yeitch’s A Modern Crusader. To the village 


“ who having nothing Several examples of the effects of heredity 
r gift”; of Anstruther in connexion with this vice are given, and 
one of them, whioh relates to a young 
lady betrothed to the village doctor, is 
especially painful. Beid’s chief parishioner 
is a man named Duff, who has acquired 
wealth, not always by reputable means, 
through the drink traffic. There is constant 
warfare between him and the minister. Yet 
Duff admires the manliness and independ¬ 
ence of his foe, and when he dies leaves 
him his vast fortune. Beid, true to his 
Bussell. | principles never to profit by the trade in 
intoxicants, renounces the entire bequest, to 
the amazement of the villagers. This story 
is extremely well written, and all its 
characters are sharply and crisply drawn. 

One scarcely knows what to say about 
Susannah. ■ It is certainly not without 
ability, but it is put together in a loose and 
disjointed fashion. Some of the characters 
remind us of Dickens, and the description 
of them and their conversations read almost 
like a caricature of the great novelist. Mrs. 
Foote, who takes charge of the heroine 
when she is thrown upon the world, is 
drawn with real humour, and the same may 
be said of her son, the Paragon. His love- 
making will excite many a hearty laugh. 
The book has its melancholy passages, too, 
with glimpses of depraved human nature. 
Miss Mann is evidently a person with some¬ 
thing to write about; but the style and con¬ 
ception of her present story are amateurish. 
She will probably do better work, and work 
better fitted to gain a permanent hold of the 
reading public: 

The sketches of character in Mme. Galetti’s 
Annals of an Italian Village aie excellent, 
and evidently the result of personal 
observation. The poor and truculent 
Count Tito Giordam and his beautiful 
daughter Stella are especially striking. 
The Count talks uaceasingly of the 
equality of man, and thus leads more than 
one aspiring youth astray; but when 
it comes to translating his theories into 
practical action no one is more conservative 
or aristooratio. The Baron Orc nato, on the 
oontrary, the lover of Stella, acts out the 
doctrine of the true brotherhood of man 
without preaohiog it. Wherever a good 
deed is to be wrought, or some miserable 
offender or sufferer Is to be saved from the 
consequences of his wrong doing or weak¬ 
ness, he is sure to be found in the front. 
The Sindaco and his daughters will furnish 
some amusement There is not muoh plot 
in the book, an unfortunate early entangle¬ 
ment of the heroine with a ruffianly soldier 
of the municipal guard providing the only 
exciting passages. The merit of the sketches 
lies in their obvious truthfulness. 


rays, to keep the reminder, that is on the J of Glendarfl there comes a new minis tejf 


Josephine Crewe is a painful narrative of 
vice and squalor. The wretched childhood 
of Josephine in the London slums, where 
she lives with, and is starved yet withal 
loved, by a drunken mother, is told with an 
accuracy of detail which moves us deeply. 
When Josephine is taken into her uncle’s 
home after net mother’s death, she has all 
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the material comforts of life, bat her foot* 
steps are dogged by the old rice. Her 
cousin Fete, a youth of real genius, whom 
she comes to love with every fibre of her 
being, and by whom she is loved in return, 
is a secret slave to liquor. Josephine is a 
long time before she discovers his terrible 
secret, and when she does so is overwhelmed 
by it. Earnest efforts are made to reclaim 
the lost soul; but he sinks deeper and deeper 
into degradation, and the last glimpse we 
obtain of him is pitiable in the extreme. 
This volume is written with no little literary 
strength and skill. 

Candour compels us to say that in The 
Long Vacation Miss Yonge is, for the first 
time in our experience, dull and wearisome. 
The book consists almost entirely of con¬ 
versations between young people; and 
though some of the dramatis personae are 
constantly inferring in speech, " What a 
clever boy (or girl) am I! ” many of their 
attempts at wit are far-fetched. It would 
be impossible, of course, for the author to 
write any work without some merit; and for 
what it is, the present story is as well done 
as any other person could do it. 

In the preface to My Doubles, and Other 
Stories, Mr. John T. Blanch thanks his 
critics for the generous words of encourage¬ 
ment they extended to his previous story. 
All we can say is that, if it was anything 
like My Doubles, they incurred a heavy 
responsibility. His present sketches are 
poor and jejune, and there are some 
mistakes which an author ought not to 
make. For example, the Hon. Mrs. Dolti- 
more should not be spoken of as "her 
ladyship." Dr. Garfunfcle could not take 
the degree of Fh.D. at Durham University, 
because the university does not grant that 
degree. As to the knight-errant in the 
Decameron unsheathing his sword and cutting 
the cord which bound a maiden to a tree, 
we should be glad to know which incident 
in Boccaccio this refers to. Again, a man 
does not leave " personality ” in his will. 
The story of " Mortimer’s Millions ” has a 
certain go about it; but we do not care 
either for the style or matter of the rest. 

Gladys Woodley is a most bewildering 
book. The heroine is divinely good, but, 
humanly speaking, very objectionable; for 
she plays it low down on her mother by 
propounding such questions as this—" Do 
you think, mamma, that evil preponderates 
over good in this world ? ” You can never 
catch Gladys napping from that ineffable 
state of goodness in which she daily lives, 
and which will make the average reader 
feel very wicked by comparison. As she 
grows up she dreams dreams and sees 
visions. Once or twice she is visited by 
her twin angel-spirit from the unseen, 
who takes the form of a transcendently 
beautiful seraphio youth. Of oourse this is 
very pleasant; and when a certain worthy 
mundane individual, Dr. Farnley, proposes 
to her, we are not surprised that she sorrow¬ 
fully tells him they can never be more than 
ordinary friends. Then Dr. Farnley begins 
to see visions himself, who also take the 
form of an angelic spirit; and they seem 
to have such a sente of the fitness of things 
in the other world that Dr. Farnley’s twm 


soul is an idealised woman. He now recog¬ 
nises with Gladys that they are not for each 
other. This is altogether a most wonderful 
book, whose spiritual philosophy we are 
incompetent to unravel; but we are able to 
discern that the characters are inexpressibly 
silly. 

Mr. Standiah O’Grady is a vigorous writer, 
with no slight power of imagination. His 
tale of adventure on the west coast of 
Ireland, The Chain of Gold, has a smack of 
the marvellous about it; but it is the kind 
of book to suit all lovers of sea-stories. The 
wreck of the two brothers, and their enforced 
captivity in, a cave on a rock-bound ooast, 
together with their desperate struggles for 
life, is graphically told. The picture of the 
storm, too, is drawn with realistic skill. 
The discovery of the chain of gold reads 
like an incident from Dumas or Jules Verne. 

The Heart of Man, by Mr. Silas Hocking, 
is by no means equal to Doctor Dick, which 
immediately preceded it. It is comparatively 
commonplace, and there is nothing in the 
literary style to lift it above the ordinary 
stories of the day. An unintentional homi¬ 
cide, with the flight, hiding, and subsequent 
capture of the unfortunate offender, are by 
no means new incidents; and Mr. Hocking 
has not invested his characters with any 
special interest, or described them with 
striking ability. Mary Jessop, who courage¬ 
ously dungs to the fugitive, is doubtless the 
best drawn. The cynical proverb said to be 
peculiar to Tallyfechan, "Trust no man 
any further than you can see him,” is surely 
current everywhere in this country. 

The loves of David Grey and Mary 
Elworthy, as voraciously set forth in Life's 
Blindfold Game, were very chequered. Grey 
was minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Northgate, and Miss Elworthy was mistress 
in the public school. For a time Grey fell 
a victim to the machinations of the fascina¬ 
ting, but worthless, Constance Heath; and 
it was only certain sharp lessons in adver¬ 
sity which showed him now blindly he had 
been deceived. Then he turned to Mary 
Elworthy, who had loved him all through, 
and who was a veritably good and noble 
woman. Miss Ewan gives a considerable 
amount of space to tne struggles at the 
ironworks in Northgate, and the strike 
which resulted. In this strike one Paul 
Wyngate played a very prominent part, and 
was unwittingly the cause of the death of 
the director of the works. Wyngate, how¬ 
ever, was a splendid fellow, ana far above 
his station in talents and aspirations; but 
he was severely handicapped by his family, 
who lazily battened upon him. This story 
is brightly written, and it evokes pleasure 
and sympathy in the reader. 

G. Babhbtt Smith. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Constitutional History and Constitution of 
the Church of England. Translated from the 
German of Felix Makower. (Sonnensohein.) 

Tula is a remarkable production, both in con¬ 
ception and execution. As the work of a 
barrister in Berlin, it is one more fresh 
testimony to the indefatigable industry of 


German students, even in fields of labour 
remote from their local and national interests. 

Some notion of the ground covered my be 
gathered on our enumerating the principal 
topics dealt with. Mr. Makower first sketches 
the history of the constitution of the Church of 
England from the earliest times, through the 
medieval period, and since the Reformation, 
dealing also, though with lees minuteness, with 
Scotland, Ireland, and the daughter churches 
of the Church of England in the oolonies and 
in the United States. The sources of eccle¬ 
siastical law are then dealt with. An import¬ 
ant chapter follows on the relation of the 
Church of England to other Christian 
Churches. And the remainder of the bulky 
volume is devoted to such questions as the 
relation of the Crown to the Church, the con¬ 
stitution of the ecclesiastical courts, and the 
offices and duties of ecclesiastical functionaries, 
from archbishops down to sextons, beadles, and 
organists. The work may be said to be quite 
up to date, such modern developments at 
sisterhoods, deaoonesses, and the House oi 
Laym an being duly noticed, while the recent 
Cabrera consecration and the Clergy Discipline 
Act (1892) are not ignored, lie method 
adopted is familiar to readers of the modem 
German ecclesiastical historians. The text 
states the leading facts, often in the baldest 
terms, and the copious footnotes supply (in 
general) sufficiently full extracts from the 
original sources and authorities on which the 
author founds. This method, repellent though 
it is to the general reader, makes the ml value 
of the work to the student. 

The section on Cathedral Chapters would 
have been more valuable if the internal con¬ 
stitutions of the medieval chapters had been 
dealt with more fully. We should have been 
given some dear acoount of the offioes of the 
quatuor principals personae, who were, indeed, 
the four oolumns on which the whole structure 
rested. The Register of St. Osmund (as edited 
by Mr. Jones), which duty appears in Hr. 
Makower’s “ Conspectus of Literature,” would 
have supplied ample information as to Salis¬ 
bury, from which the differences elsewhere 
were unimportant. We find it remarked 
(p. 301) that “ the expression often used in 
English Acts of Parliament‘ dean and ohaptsr’ 
is inaocurate,” because tire dean was himself a 
member of the chapter. We shall not defend 
the logical acouraoy of this expression any more 
than that of the familiar phrase, “ the bishops 
and clergy ”; but it would be an error to 
suppose that the expression has not the very 
best possible authority, being oonstantly found 
in tne writs and legal instruments of the 
capitular bodies, which run in the name of the 
Dean and Chapter. 

The section that deals with the relation of 
the English Church to other Christian Churches 
enters on debatable ground, and strangely 
ignores the question whether the admission to 
office in the Church of England of persons 
non-episoopally ordained in the reign of 
Elizabeth was legal or only an irregularity 
and abuse. Mr. Makower seems to base the 
existing law on the Caroline Act of Uniformity 
(1662), and omits to notice the Ordinal of 
1649, where it is alleged, that “it is requisite 
that no man (not being at this present bishop, 
priest, nor deacon) shdl execute any of them, 
except he be called, tried, examined, mid 
admitted according to the form hereafter 
following." So that the Church’s rale dates 
from the Reformation under Edward VL 
Taken as a whole, this work is a valuable 
addition to ecclesiastical literature, and 
supplies a conspectus of the constitutional 
history of the English Church not to be found 
elsewhere. We have one serious fault to find, 
and it is a fault of the first magnitude in any 
work of this kind: the index is meagre and 
defective, 
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TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Travels and Adventure in Northern Queensland. 
By Arthur C. Bicknell. (Longmans.) Mr. 
Bicknell tells us that he is more accustomed to 
handle a gun than a pen, and has been persuaded 
by friends better acquainted with the literary 
world than himself to write an account of his 
travels in a country so little known to the 
ordinary traveller as Northern Queensland. 
This advice of friends is an excuse as old as the 
hills for rushing into publication, and it is as 
futile as it is old; the author’s narrative of his 
tour could well stand on its own merits, were 
it not for a fatal oonflict between the preface 
and the first chapter as to the date when it was 
undertaken. He begins his prefaoe thus: 

“ In the year 189— I undertook an expedition to 
Queensland, in company with an old friend, Arthur 
Lomen Bradford.” 

Chapter i. opens thus: 

“ In the summer of 188— I and my friend, Arthur 
Bradford” 

What possible reason could there have been for 
not giving the actual year P Colonies advance 
so rapidly that the difference of some years, the 
difference of whether the tour was undertaken 
in the “ eighties ” or the “ nineties,” is a matter 
of paramount importance. We are inclined to 
think that 189— is correct. The author does 
not give a very favourable picture of the part 
of the oolony he visited: what with the heat, 
the flies, and the mosquitoes, life in summer 
must be almost insupportable. Then there 
are those sudden floods that absolutely cut 
off communications, of which Mr. Bicknell 
had a very uncomfortable experience. At 
the time of his visit gold-mining in North 
Queensland was not successful, most of the 
companies had exhausted their funds and were 
heartily siok of the expenses attached to 
mining under Queensland Government laws. 
The import duty on machinery is 25 per oent., 
and the registration fee demanded by the 
Government from one English company was 
£1340! The company, however, failed before 
this sum was paid. Out of many English 
companies, representing a huge amount of 
money, only one or two still exist; and these 
are struggling on against insurmountable 
difficulties, ana must very shortly be wound 
up. The author gives another instance of the 
short-sighted greediness of the Queensland 
Government in its cable charges between the 
oolony and England: these drive all the busi¬ 
ness to Melbourne and Sydney. 

“ Is it likely,” asks Mr. Bignell, “ that English 
money will ever flow again into these fields ? I 
doubt it. India with its cheap ooolie labour and 
railway facili t ies, and Africa with its Kaffirs, both 
three weeks nearer the did country, offer a much 
better field for speculation.” 

The Romance of the Woods. By V. J. 
Whiahaw. (Longmans.) No one would 
gather, did he not know the author’s previous 
essays, that under this inappropriate title are 
bound together ten studies of Bussian and 
Finland outdoor life. Even “ A Finland 
Paradise ” is an account of a night’s fishing ; 
while “ Duck Shooting on Lake Ladoga ” and 
one or two more have nothing to do with the 
woods. Waiving this, however, Mr. Whiahaw 
has put together some excellent sketches of 
lands and their inhabitants whioh are little 
known to most Englishmen. He has a keen 
eye for the beauties of a country, and great 
aptitude in describing them, so that his readers 
may realise the district for himself. Birds he 
loves well, and his ear is sensitive to every note 
and chattering intonation of his favourites. 
He has particularly studied the bear, and his 
striking pages on this animal throw more 
light on its traits and habits than can readily , 


be found elsewhere. The chapter on "The 
Folk-lore of the Moniik” is excellent, and 
shows how cleverly the Church has seised upon 
these beliefs and consecrated them by special 
services which redeem any good points from 
heathenism. This may be seen in the Bussian 
belief that cuckoos are really unbaptized souls. 
There is much that is deeply interesting to the 
student of popular beliefs in the stories of 
rusalki, lieshuie, and znaharke. The legend of the 
unbaptized spirit’s wanderings is very prettily 
told, and is quite free from the slight tinge of 
flippancy which pervades some of these chapters. 
Perhaps the author is a little too confident in 
his assertion that the willow-grouse is the 
parent of our own red grouse. For the rest, 
most people will thoroughly enjoy these 
observant, pleasant essays. Mr. Whiahaw 
might continue his Bussian studies with profit. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Eyre ft Spottiswoode will publish 
early in December a popular illustrated volume, 
designed to give to the ordinary reader a general 
knowledge of the textual history of the Bible 
down to its latest translation into English, as 
well as to assist beginners in the study of 
textual criticism. The author is Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, of the department of MSS. at the 
British Museum. The illustrations will exem¬ 
plify in facsimile the characteristics of the 
MSS. and the errors of the scribes. 

Mu. T. Fishes Unwin has in the press 
a new volume by Mr. J. J. Jusserand, to be 
entitled English Essays from a French Pen. 
Among the subjeots treated of are—“ The For¬ 
bidden Pastimes of a Beoluse in the Twelfth 
Century “ A Journey to Scotland in 1435 
“A Journey to England in 1663”; and “A 
New Document relating to Voltaire’s Stay in 
England.” The book will be illustrated with 
photogravure and other reproductions. 

Messrs. Bichard Bentley ft Son announoe 
Memories of Father Healey, the famous parish 
priest of Ballybraok and Little Bray, illustrated 
with a portrait. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has signed 1000 portraits 
for the frontispieoe of the autograph edition of 
the Booh of Good Counsels, to De issued by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen ft Co. immediately. It 
contains twenty drawings, by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. 

Messrs. Williams ft Noroatb will 
publish early next week a translation of Prof. 
Willibald Herrmann’s Verkehr des Christen mit 
Oott. The author writes from the standpoint 
of the school of Bitsohl; and this is the first 
book, we believe, to appear in English from 
the pen of one of Hitachi's followers. It will 
form a volume of the publishers’ “ Theological 
Translation Library.” The next volume of the 
series will be the second of Prof. Weizsaoker’s 
work on the Apostolic Age. 

A Sinner’s Sermons is the title of a new book 
Bhortly to be published by the same firm. In 
it the tables are turned, and the preacher is 
preached to. It is a severe, but not unkindly, 
indictment of the follies in belief and practioe 
of many religious people. 

Messrs. Hutchinson ft Co. will publish 
immediately a new novel by Miss L. Dougall, 
entitled A Question of Faith. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announoe 
The Red Republic, a Story of the Time of the 
Commune, by Mr. Bobert W. Chambers. With 
the dramatic scenes of the Commune is inter¬ 
woven an idyl of love and art, as developed in a 
quiet studio and seduded garden in the old 
quarter of Paris. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a novel, by Mrs. Eleanor Lightfoot, 


entitled Body or Soul, described as a sketch of 
modem English society from a satirical point 
of view. 

Major-General J. Blakeley (of the Bufib) 
will publish next week, through Messrs. W. H. 
Allen ft Co., a volume entitled Footprints of the 
Lion, and Other Stories of Travel, with mezzo¬ 
tint frontispiece, and thirty-two other illus¬ 
trations from photographs. 

The Romance of Rahere, and Other Poems, by 
E. Hardingham, and Drifting Through Dream¬ 
land, by T. E. Boston, are among the new 
volumes of verse to be published shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, will 
publish immediately a volume of poems, 
entitled The Viking's Bride, by B. Menziee 
Fergusson, author of “ Bambles in the Far 
North.” 

The next volume in Macmillan’s series of 
“ Illustrated Standard Novels ” will be Disraeli’s 
Sybil, with illustrations by Mr. E. Pegram. 

Wx hear that Mr. William Tirebuok’s reoent 
novel, Miss OraceofAU Souls, has passed into 
a seoond edition. 

The second edition of Mr. Archibald Forbes’s 
Memories and Studies of War and Peace has 
already been exhausted, and a third will be 
ready next week. 

The existence has just been made known of 
a long series of literary letters, addressed during 
the early years of the present oentury to George 
Thomson, the publisher of that Muoellany of 
Scottish Song to whioh Bums contributed. 
Unfortunately, the series does not go back to 
the lifetime of Burns himself; but there are 
interesting letters by his widow, his brother 
Gilbert, and his son James Glencaira. The 
later correspondents include Byron, Walter 
Soott, Moore, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Joanna 
Baillie; and also Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Weber; while Dickens comes in as having 
married a grand-daughter of Thomson. The 
letters are to be printed in the Glasgow Evening 
News, beginning with this week. 

At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell will deliver a lecture on 
“ Bobert Stevenson.” 

The following arrangements have been mad 0 
by the committee of the Carlyle’s Hous° 
Purchase Fund for Wednesday, Deoember 4, 
the oentenary of Carlyle’s birth. A loan 
collection of portraits, pictures, MSS., and 
other memorials pertaining to, or associated 
with, Thomas and Jane Welsh Carlyle will be 
opened at Carlyle’s House, Cheyne-row, at 11 
a.m., and will remain open for about a month. 
A meeting will be held at Chelsea Town Hall 
at 5 p.m., when the keys and title-deeds of 
the house will be handed over by the committee 
to the trust. Mr. John Morley will preside, 
and Mr. Augustine Birrell and others will also 
speak. 

It is proposed to erect an organ in St. Paul’s 
School m memory of Prof. Jowett (Captain of 
the School, 1835-1836). At a meeting of 
subscribers held last week at the school, the 
Master of the Mercers’ Company (the Bev. 
Meyriok J. Sutton) in the chair, it was stated 
that over £800 had already been received, and 
a committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

We hear that Mr. H. Elder Haggard, who has 
not reoently written an African tale, will con¬ 
tribute one to the New Tear’s number of the 
African Review. 

The Christmas number of Figaro Illuttrt, of 
whioh an English edition is published by 
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Mo uk. Bouasod, Valadon & Oo., will contain 
the following: “In a lighthouse on the 
Sanguinaires,” by Alphonse Daudet; “ Nuit 
d’Ete,” a song by Paul Bourget; “The Fury 
Surprise,’’ by Gyp; “Asrael,” by Armand 
Silveetre; and “A Social Triumph,” by Jacques 
du Tillet. All of these will have coloured illus¬ 
trations; and there will also be two large 
plates: “ While changing Horses,” by Alonzo 
Perez; and “ A Letter from Home,” by Outin. 

Mr. E. W. Hornung has written a novel, 
entitled “Irralie’s Bushranger,” which will 
appear complete in the Deoember part of 
CaaadVa Family Magazine, in addition to its 
ordinary contents. This part, which forms the 
commencement of a new volume, will also 
include the opening chapters of a serial story by 
Frank Barrett, entitled “ A Missing Witness 
an illustrated article on the Royal Palace of 
St. James, by Mary Spencer Warren; “ Paying 
Occupations for Gentlewomen,” by Elizabeth 
Banks; and the “ Eventfnl Career of the Hew 
Commander-in-Chief,” by Archibald Forbes. 
A picture in oolours, by S. E. Waller, will form 
the frontispieoe. 

The Christmas Annual of the Quiver, en¬ 
titled “ Christmas Arrows,” will be published 
next week. Its principal features will be two 
complete stories, “Ho Past is Dead,” by 
Lilian Irene Turner, with illustrations by W. H. 
Margetson; and “The Little Earl,” by the 
Bev. P. B. Power; also, “ The Arohbishop and 
the Birds,” by Dayrell Trelawney, with an 
illustration by C. L. Fiona; “ Glory in the 
Highest,” a Christmas Carol, words by Arthur 
Bryant, music by Charles Bassett; and a paper 
by the Bev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan entitled 
“ The Black and White Camels.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 


will be proposed to confer the degree of M. A., 
by decree, upon Mr. H. E. Woodhouse, the new 
Slade professor of fine art; and also to admit 
Toronto University to the privileges of a 
oolonial university. 

Mb. M. H. H. Story-Mabkblyne has 
resigned the chair of mineralogy at Oxford, 
which he has held sinoe 1856. The professor¬ 
ship was founded by the Prince Regent in 
1813; but hitherto the duties have been 
nominal, with a salary of only £100. It now 
beoomes one of the Wavnflete professors! 
attached to Magdalen College; and the holder 
will be required to reside, and to deliver not 
less than twenty-four leotures in the course of 
the year. 

The Provost of Oriel has been elected 
chairman of the “ education committee,” in 
connexion with the new degrees of Doctor of 
Literature and Bachelor of Scienoe at Oxford. 
The other members of the committee are: the 
Master of Pembroke, the President of Mag¬ 
dalen, Prof. Burdon-Sanderson, Canon Driver, 
Prof. Dioey, Mr. Beginald Lane Poole, and the 
Bev. B. W. M. Pope. 

The Bev. Thomas Wiltshire, professor of 
geology and mineralogy at King’s College 
London, has presented to the Wood wardian 
Museum at Cambridge a very large collection 
of cretaceous fossils, containing almost all the 
known British species, as well as many not yet 
described. This, added to the collection already 
in the Wood wardian Museum, will probably 
make the cretaceous series the finest in the 
kingdom. There are also included in the gift a 
number of good specimens from all the other 
formations, some English and some foreign. 

Mb. 0. C. Edgar, of Oriel, has been elected 
to the Craven fellowship at Oxford, which is 


now in the nature of an endowment for | 
classical research on the continent. 

Mb. Charles Cannan, of Trinity, has been 
elected a delegate of the Clarendon Press. 

Dr. Henry Sweet has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sdenoes at Munich, in the section of philosophy 
and philology. 

A list of the subscribers to the Engineering 
Laboratory Fund is printed in the Cambridge 
Univeraity Reporter. The total amount of the 
subscriptions is £5038, whioh—with a grant of 
£1000 from the University—was sufficient to 
build and equip the new laboratory under Prof. 
Ewing’s oharge. 

Mr. G. H. Richardson has been appointed 
director of the Day Training College at Oxford, 
with the title of principal. It appears that 
the number of students who entered during the 
past year was only four. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, to be held next Monday, Dr. 
Montagu James will read two papers: on 
“ The Choir of Peterborough Cathedral,” and 
on “Legends of St. Anne and St. Anastasia." 

The next meeting of the University College I 
Old Students’ Association will be held m 
Gower-street on Tuesday next, at 8 p.m. Prof. 
T. W. Bb^s Davids will tell some Buddhist 
Folk-tales; there will also be a oonoert. Old 
students may obtain cards of invitation from | 
Mr. G. A. Aitken, 12, Homton-street, Ken¬ 
sington. 

Part VI. of Archaeologia Oxonieneia (Henry 
Frowde) contains an account of all that u 
known about the shrine of St. Frideswide, in 
connexion with some carved fragments that 
were discovered when the Cathedral was re¬ 
stored twenty years ago; extracts from letters 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, showing that he was 
largely his own architect in building the 
library; the report of the discovery of an old 
made road near Carfax, the pavement of whioh 
is more than eleven feet below the present sur¬ 
face ; and a description of a coat-of-arms in 
the Heralds’ College, apparently designed by 
Wolsey himself for what is now Christ Church. 
This part also contains an index to the series, 
though it is hoped that two more parts may 
appear in the course of next year. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWB. 

The October Boldin of the Royal Academy 
of History of Madrid opens with the new 
regulations and conditions put forth by the 
Government for assis ti ng authors and public 
libraries by the purchase and distribution of 
books recommended by the various Academies. 
Then follows an account of the first adjudica¬ 
tion of the Fermin Caballero prizes: that for 
virtue (like the French Monthyon prizes) goes 
to a parish priest; the literary prize is awaried 
to Don Joaquin Costa for his “ Estudioe 
Iberioos.” Ede Hinojosa gives a highly 
favourable review of Mommsen’s edition of the 
“ Chronica minora, Saec. IV., V., VI., VII.,'" 
tomo xL, containing texts relating chiefly to 
Spain before the Arab invasion. Juan de 
Biano prints an Assyrian cuneiform inscription, 
with illustrations. F. Coders has a catalogue 
raiaonnd of Arabio MSS. relating to Spun, on 
sale by Brill, of Leyden. But the longest 
article is a series of inedited Bulls and Papal 
documents of the thirteenth oentnry, formerly 
belonging to the Monastery of Santa (flats in 
Barcelona. These are of value, as shoving 
how early began the relaxation of the rules of 
the stricter Orders. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL literature. 
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In the oolleotion of Matthew Arnold’s Letters, 
published this week by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., little more than a page is devoted to the | 
facts of his early life. Bnt we are astonished 
that the editor, who is himself an Oxford man, 
should have volunteered the statement that ] 
“ in 1842 he won the Hertford scholarship.” 
Matthew Arnold never won the Hertford; and 
the scholar of 1842 was Goldwin Smith. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SAD BOOKS. 


Hot many books reveal the pathos deep 
That wrings unwilling tears from unused eyes, 
When secret, subtle power in ambush lies 
And bids the careless reader pause and weep. 
Awakening griefs at rest and woes asleep 
That sudden start np shuddering phantom-wise, 
And Fancy moved to ruthless memory cries. 
And silenced sorrows new complaining keep. 

But ohi what pathos breathes from stories 
read 

In hushed sick-rooms a weary hour to speed, 

To speed an hour—and so few hours remain ! 
When tired eyes faintly smile, forgetting pain, 
And one with riven heart must read ana read 
Though short the time and so much left unsaid. 

Dora Cave. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SIN-EATEB IN WALKS, 

m. 

Highgarth, GUraoeates: Roy. 4,1888. 

I. have now dealt with the positive evidence 
derived from English aonroes—that is to say, 
from writings in the English language—and 
with the negative evidenoe of the inquiries by 
Canon Silvan Evans at Llandebie and by the 
Rev. Eynon Davies at Cwmamman, and of the 
general acquaintance of the former with Welsh 
folk-lore. 

But Canon Evans not only failed to trace the 
Sin-eater in Welsh folk-lore; he failed also to 
trace him in Welsh literature. Here he has me 
at a disadvantage. I am not oonversant, as he 
is, with Welsh literature. I do not doubt, 
however, that many English customs have 
existed, and perhaps exist even yet, of which 
in dica tion can be found in ordinary En glish 
literature; and it may be the same m Wales. 
But I should like to ask: what has he looked 
for, and how has he looked for it f He is him¬ 
self a lexioographer of distinction; and he is 
doubtless acquainted with the work of his pre¬ 
decessor, Owen Pughe. If he will turn to the 
letter D he will find the word Diawdlestr thus 
defined: “A drinking cup, also a cup full of 
drink so-called, superstitiously given for the 
dead, which in some plaoee is called diawdlyst, 
and cwpan y meirw’’; and Diawdlyst is ex¬ 
plained as “The give-ale.” I owe this refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Owen. Prof. Rhys has been kind 
enough to make a little further search. He 
has tamed up in Thomas Richards’s Welsh and 
English Dictionary (Trefriw, 1815) what seems 
to bo one form, if not the original and true 
form, of Pughes’s Diawdlyst, namely Diodlifft, 
explained by Owppan dros y meirw (a cup for, 
or on behalf of, the dead), with a reference to 
" Davies.” The reference to Davies seems to 
be not to Davies’s still older Welsh Dictionary, 
but rather to his “ MS. notes.” We have here 
at least three words expressive of a cup of 
d rink superstitiously given for the dead, point¬ 
ing not to an isolated, but to a widely known 
custom of some kind. To what can they point, 
if not to the practices detailed in my first letter 
and in the extract from the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s MS. ? And that they do in fact refer 
to them there is proof in Welsh literature. 

Cymru Fu is a little book published anony¬ 
mously at Wr exham , bearing no date on the 
title-page, but having the preface dated 1862. 


It is a sort of omnium gatherum of Welsh 
history, literature, and traditions. Among 
other things, it contains an aooount of popular 
funeral customs. The portion (p. 91) which 
is pertinent to my present purpose, runs as 
follows: 

“ Before the sad procession started for the 
church the friends and nearest relations collected 
about the corpse to bewail and lament their loss, 
while the rest of the company were in another 
room drinking warm beer ana smoking their pipes, 
and the women in another room still were drinking 
tea together. After the coffin was carried out of 
the house and laid on the bier beside the door, one 
of the relations of the deceased gave bread and 
cheese over the ooffln to poor people, who, in 
expectation of these gifts, had been diligently 
gathering flowers and herbs to bestow in the ooffln. 
Sometimes a loaf of bread with a piece of money 
stuck in it was added to these [gifts]. Then aU 
the mourners knelt down, and the clergyman, if 
present, repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and the pro¬ 
cession stopped and repeated the same prayer at 
every cross-way until they reached the church.” 

I think it is undeniable that the writer had 
Pennant before him while writing this passage; 
and I have purposely translated it so as to 
bring out the identities of expression. But 
allowing for this, it is clear that he has other 
sources of information from which he adds 
particulars given neither by P ennan t nor in 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s MS. Such are 
the description of the proceedings before the 
corpse was taken out of the house, and the 
details of where the coffin was plaoed outside 
the house {gerllaw y drws), and of the pre¬ 
sentation of flowers and herbs in return for the 
bread and cheese. 

Scepticism, however, may deny the authority 
of so modem a compilation as Cymru Fu. Let 
me, therefore, turn to an aooount of the same 
oustom, written at least forty years earlier. 
It oocurs in a little book called Drych y 
Amseroedd. The purport of the book is de¬ 
scribed in the title-page, which may be rendered: 

“ Mirror of the Times; comprising a little of the 
history of the most remarkable things that have 
happened, chiefly in Gwynedd, during the last 
two centuries in relation to religion. In the 
form of a conversation between Inquisitive and 
Observer.” 

Its author was a Calvinistio Methodist minister, 
named Robert Jones, of Capri y Dinas, pre¬ 
viously of Rhoslan; and it was published at 
Llanrwst, presumably in 1820, for that is 
the date of the preface, though there is none 
on the title-page to the second edition, to which 
alone I have access. In the course of the con¬ 
versation, Inquisitive says (p. 50): 

“ I remember hearing my grandfather talk about 
somet h i ng called Diodlat or Dt odist. Can you toll 
me what it was P” 

And Observer replies: 

“ When someone happened to die in a family, a 
certain poor man was chosen by the family to have 
the favour of receiving that happy charity, the 
Oodles. The manner of giving it to the poor man 
was this: the family sent to the workman who 
made the coffin a cup to be coloured the same 
colour as the coffin. Two colours were customary 
for coffins at that time: black for the coffins of 
married, and white for those of unmarried persons. 
When the day of the funeral came, after putting 
the corpse on the bier, the head of the house pre¬ 
sented the superstitious alms to the poor man— 
namely, a large loaf of good bread, an ample piece 
of oheese, with a piece of money stuck in it, and 
the coloured cup full of beer, if there was any, or 
else of milk, reaching them over the corpse to the 
poor man. He in return blessed and prayed fer¬ 
vently and earnestly with the dead man’s soul 
[ gyd ig maid y maw].” 

The last sentenoe is one of some difficulty. 
But, whatever the true rendering, it cannot be 
denied that we have in the oustom described a 
practice of giving a cup full of drink for, 


or on behalf of, the dead. The bread, oheese, 
and money are of oourse given for the same 
purpose; and prayers and blessings of no 
ordinary kind are expected and given m return. 
If this be not a local variant of the practice 
delineated by Aubrey—a variant, moreover, 
affeoted by the natural ceremonial decay of, 
say, two more generations —perhaps Canon 
Silvan Evans or Kr. Thomas will have the 
goodness to tell us what it is, or how he would 
propose to discredit the witness. Until then I 
shall hold, as I think most of the readers of 
these letters will hold, that it is strong and 
independent confirmation of the existence of 
the custom of sin-eating, or, what is the same 
thing, of sin-drinking in Wales. How is it, then, 
that Canon Silvan Evans has been unable to 
brace it in Welsh literature P The explanation 
lies, I believe, in his having looked for a func¬ 
tionary called the Sin-eater, and for a Welsh 
form of the word “ sin-eater,” while students 
of tradition would look for the custom. He 
has missed the substanoe in seeking for the 
shadow. And yet I think I have shown that 
even the search for the shadow need not have 
been in vain. There are, at least, four words in 
the language expressive of the oustom, or of 
the cup with which it was performed : Cwpan 
y meirw, the oup of the dead; Diawdlestr or 
Diodlestr, the cup of drink superstitiously given 
for the dead ; Diodlifft, whioh Prof. Rhys 
suggests to me, is, perhaps, partly an English 
loan-word, meaning the drink lifted over 
the dead; and, lastly, the Diodles, the 
Venedotian word for the oustom, meaning 
possibly the drink-boon. Canon Evans’s great 
dictionary has not yet progressed beyond 
the letter C. I do not know why he has 
omitted Cwpan y meirw from it: no doubt not 
without some reason. When he publishes D 
he will have an opportunity of explaining the 
other three words, and incidentally of telling 
us why he passed over the curious Cwpan y 
meirw, 

I have now shown, by examination both of 
the positive and of the negative evidenoe, that 
there is abundant ground for believing in the 
existence of the custom of sin-eating in Wales. 
I have shown it in the Marches down to the 
year 1893; I have shown it in Brecknockshire 
in the seventeenth century; I have shown it 
in Pembrokeshire down to reoent years; I have 
shown it in Powisland in the eighteenth 
century; I have shown that in Gwynedd, or 
the western part of North Wales, it had not 
died ont of memory in the year 1820, though 
probably it was no longer practised. The 
united force of the testimony I nave adduced— 
concurrent, be it remembered, in its main lines, 
and not diverging in detail more than we might 
reasonably expect from the differences of 
looality and of time—is very great; nor can 
it be set aside by pooh-poohing Aubrey. 
I might have adduced other English evidenoe; 
and where Canon Silvan Evans has failed to 
find evidenoe lying upon the surface of Welsh 
literature—nay, in his very path as a philolo¬ 
gist—it is not impossible that careful inquiry 
may disoover further references to the oustom. 
Even as the matter stands, however, it is amply 
proved. I have dealt with its meaning in the 
second volume of my Legend of Perseus, lately 
published by Mr. David Nutt, and have there 
traoed parallel practices over a large part of 
Europe, and, indeed, of the world. Here I will 
only add that I believe it to be an interesting 
relic of immemorial antiquity, originating 
probably in the oustom, expressly ascribed by 
Strabo to the Irish, of the eating of dead 
parents. If so, Mr. Thomas may derive some 
comfort from the oonjeoture that after all the 
custom properly belongs rather to the Goidelio, 
than to the Cymric branch of the Critic raoe. 
Upon this speculation it is not my business to 
enter. E, SIDNEY Habtland. 
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STEPHEN GAMOTKB, ERA8MTT8, AND THE 
“ MOEIA.” 

Westmont, B;de: Hot. 4,1895. 

Permit me to thank Mr. Allen for the oopy 
of Stephen Gardiner's letter printed in the 
Academy of October 19. It ia interesting not 
only on aooonnt of its referenoe to the Maria 
of Erasmus, bnt much more as a oontribution 
to the biography of a distinguished English 
eoclesiastio and statesman. It was already 
known from the answer of Erasmus, which is 
printed among his Epistles, that these two 
men had met in Paris, Gardiner being then 
apparently in a hnmble position; bnt, neither 
the date of this meeting nor his age at the time 
being known, no important light was thrown 
on his biography. The letter now printed 
supplies the missing date by referenoe to the 
publication of the Maria, and it desoribes 
Gardiner’s age by the term puellut. It also 
tells us of a later incident in his life, which is 
interesting in itself, and assists us in forming 
a nearer oonjecture as to the date of his birth, 
about which his biographers appear to have 
been hitherto in the dark, some year between 
1483 and 1490 being suggested. 

We learn from Gardiner’s letter that he made 
Erasmus’ acquaintance at Paris sixteen years 
before, when he was himself a young lad, in the 
house of an Englishman named Eden, in the 
Bue St. Jean, at the time when, if he was not 
mistaken, Erasmus first published his Maria, 
It is sufficiently shown by Erasmus’ corre¬ 
spondence and other evidence that the Maria 
was first printed about April, 1511. There is 
no date to Gardiner’s letter; but it was 
evidently written not long before the answer 
of Erasmus, which, in the older editions, bears 
date September 3,1526. It is not dear what 
induoed Ledere, or his assistants in editing 
Erasmus’ works, to alter this date to 1527; 
but if Gardiner’s letter was known to them, we 
may oonjecture that, assuming the Maria to 
have been first issued in 1511, the addition of 
sixteen years may have led to the date 1527. 
I do not think, however, that this correction is 
neoessary, as Gardiner might well have written 
of an event which happened more than fifteen 
years before, as sixteen years ago. It was 
m the oourse of the sixteenth year of the pre¬ 
ceding series. 

It may be worth while to add a few words 
about the misdating of Erasmus’ letters, whioh 
has occasioned suoh fatal oonfusion in all 
the biographies of this author. Erasmus, 
during the first fifty years of his life, following 
the fashion of his contemporaries, was con¬ 
tented with dating his letters by the day of the 
month or by the current festival, without any 
date of year. The annus Domini was not yet in 
general use either in England or abroad in 
ordinary correspondence. The reader of the 
Fasten Letters will recollect that, when a year- 
date is added, it is in the cumbrous reckoning 
of the king’s reign. The annus Domini was 
used for this purpose abroad earlier than in 
England; and I think that about 1516 Erasmus 
began the plan of so dating some of his more 
important letters, and that he afterwards 
followed this practice more extensively, until, 
in later yean, all or nearly all his letters were 
fully dated. If my supposition is true, it is 
obvious that an editor cannot correct a date of 
1526 with the same confidence as he might one 
of 1516, or still more of 1506. It is not im- 

S robable that, in adopting this practioe, 
irasmus was influenced by the trouble whioh 
he had in answering the questions of his friends 
about the dates of his early published letten. 
When they oomplained to him of the oonfusion 
of his printed correspondence, and suggested 
that he should arrange the Epistles in chrono¬ 
logical order, or according to their subject- 
matter, he put them off with the reply that, 


in this kind of reading, variety was agree¬ 
able ; but as a concession he promised to add 
the date at the end of the letters. The partial 
year-dating of the early letters is, I presume, 
the result of this promise, whioh was made in 
the preface to the edition of his Epistles dated 
August 7, 1529. I have a special interest in 
this subject, as I have spent some pains in 
translating and arranging in chronological 
order a great part of the earlier letters of 
Erasmus. It was not to be expeoted that he 
should devote the time that I have been able to 
give for the purpose of ascertaining the date of 
each letter. He therefore oontented himself 
with an approximate guess, which, while it 
generally indicates the period of his life to 
which the letter belongs, varies from the true 
date to one, two, three, or four years before or 
after it. 

The story of Erasmus' journey to Franoe in 
1511, when he made his last sojourn in Paris 
and the Maria was sent to the press, has not, I 
think, been told by any of his biographers. It 
appears from a letter addressed to Andreas 
Ammonias, the well-known Italian scholar who 
was afterwards Latin Secretary to Henry VIII., 
that Erasmus, in the first part of his journey, 
took advantage of the society and protection of 
his patron. Lord Mountjoy, who was crossing 
the Channel, probably on his way to visit the 
Castle of Hammes, in the district of Calais, of 
which he was then captain. The letter to 
Ammonius is dated from Dover on April 10. 
Erasmus had taken with him for the press a 
MS. of poetry by Ammonius, with a dedica¬ 
tory preface to Lord Mountjoy. This preface 
he had shown at Dover to their common 
patron, who had objected to its compli¬ 
ments as unnecessary and invidious. Erasmus, 
therefore, sent it back to Ammonius with a 
request that he would send another dedica¬ 
tion, addressing his letter to Josse Bade, the 
printer, at Paris. On April 27 Erasmus wrote 
again to Ammonius from Paris, reminding 
him to forward the preface; and on May 29 
Ammonius sent an answer from London inclos¬ 
ing a new preface or dedication to Mountjoy, 
which is in excellent taste, and has been 
preserved among the Epistles of Erasmus. We 
have no means of telling how long Erasmus 
remained at Paris, but Ammonius when he 
wrote appears to have expeoted his speedy 
return. 

The MS. of the poems of Ammonius appears, 
by the direction given by Erasmus to the 
author, to have been consigned to Bade, and 
was, I presume, printed by him. I do not 
know whether any oopy of this forgotten book 
is to be found in England ; but its title appears 
in the Catalogue, dated 1750, of the Biblio- 
thique du Hoi at Paris, Andreae Ammonii 
Carmen Asdepiadeum et alia Carmina, and I 
presume the volume is now in the Bibliothdque 
Rationale. Erasmus’ own literary offspring 
had a very different fate, both in its manner of 
entering the world and in its subsequent 
fortunes. The Maria was not entrusted to the 
respectable Maitre Bade, who was Erasmus’ 
printer-in-ordinary at Paris, and has the 
honour of having presided at the birth of the 
first edition of the Adages, but was passed in 
some way into the hands of Bichard Croke, a 
young English soholar then residing at Paris, 
and afterwards Erasmus’ successor as Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge. By him it was 
apparently consigned to a more obscure printer, 
of the name of Gilles Gourmont, who printed 
it without date or name either of author or of 
publisher. Erasmus appears to have antici¬ 
pated the odium whioh ms satire would bring 
upon him, and to have been anxious that the 
book, of whioh, having shown it to several 
friends in England, he oould not conceal the 
authorship, should be thought to have been 
made public without his sanction. Butwe have 


his own statement that he was in Paris at the 
time, and that it was through Croke that it 
came out. Croke was afterwards, if not before, 
a protege of Erasmus; and it is remarkable (hit 
before the year was out, in the following Sep¬ 
tember, the latter applied to Oolet to send 
Croke a few nobles, if he had any funds 
applicable to the assistance of a needy student 
Another edition of the Maria was printed at 
Strassburg by Sohurer, in metue Augusta, 
M.d.xi., and Erasmus tells us that within a few 
months it was printed more than seven fimeiin 
different places. We have no means of know¬ 
ing whether the author had anything directly 
to do with any of those reproductions. He had 
long sinoe returned to England, and by August 
24 was settled in rooms at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. He soon after began his Greek 
lectures, and had his headquarters at file 
University until after Christmas, 1513. 

Gardiner was a student at the same univer¬ 
sity when an incident oocurred, disclosed by 
the letter now published, which nearly brought 
him again into oontact with his former ac¬ 
quaintance. In tins letter he expresses his 
regret that he had not availed himself of an 
offer made to him throngh Gerard, the. Cam¬ 
bridge bookseller, to enter the service of 
Erasmus. This we may assume to have taken 
place during the sojourn of the latter at 
Cambridge; and it so happens that his letten 
enable us to date the incident more precisely. 
It was his habit to have in. his household 
a literary apprentice or pupil-servant, who 
assisted Urn in his writing and literary work 
in consideration of his board and of instruction 
in Latin, constant association with his master, 
whose ordinary speech was in that language, 
supplying an important part of that instruc¬ 
tion. We may note, in passing, that Bichard 
Croke had stood in this relation to Grocyn, 
one of the most accomplished Greek scholars of 
the earliest flight in England , under whom 
he had probably oommeaoed his studies of 
that language. Erasmus, in the autumn of 
1513, had in his household a pupfi-semnt 
named John, who had apparently been with 
him for some time, and whom, his father, 

much to his master’s annoyance, insisted upon 

removing in order to plaoe him in some etc* 
position. The youth, as we loam by one 
of Erasmus' letters, was to leave him_on 
November 1, and Erasmus made some effort 
through Boger Wentford, who bad probacy 
reoommended the boy, to retain him. But we 
know by later letters that John left the service, 
and Erasmus appears to have succeeded in 
filling up his putoe. We can soaroejy doubt 
that it was on this occasion, probably in 
October, 1513, that Erasmus commissioned 
Gerard to seek out for him among the poorer 
undergraduates a hopeful pupil, ana that 
Gerard made his offer to Gardiner. Students 
at that time oouunonly went up to toe 
universities at the age of fifteen 7®“® or 
younger, and Erasmus would probably pro* 
a clever youth of seventeen or less to one oi» 
more advanced age. If G ardiner was. seven- 
teen when this offer was made him, he msy 
have been between fourteen and fifteen when 
he waited on Erasmus at Paris. Had he mm 
older than this, he could scarcely be 
puellut. This suggestion would plaoe his tntw 
about 1496, considerably later than appears 
have been conjectured by his biographer*, 
find it stated that he proceeded Doctor of te" 
in 1521. We have seen that he was fa 
in the spring of 1511. Could he, aooordfag.. 
the practice then in use, have obtained hs 
doctor’s degree within eleven yean oi 
matriculation P , .. ... 

I should like to ask Mr. Alien whether 
notes of Gardiner’s letter have any 
upon the following errata, which I suspect 
the printed oopy. In line 5, for pond 
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“poesit”; in line 9, before vtl, add “ Mirum 
eumvaro font si” or some word* to the like 
effect, which seem to be required to complete 
the eenae; in line 13 for tile read “ OIL” 

Aa your readers may not have- Gardiner’s 
letter now before them, I forward my tiansla- 
ticnof it for insertion at the foot of my com¬ 
mentary, if yon think it worth having, and also 
Erasmus’ bnef reply. 

F. M. Nichols. 

PA—As a postscript to my letter, I should 
like to add ope observation: that the light 
thrown on the date of Gardiner’s birth dissi¬ 
pates the scandalous suggestion, which appears 
to have been made, that he was a natural son 
of Iionel Wodevile. Bishop of Salisbury, who 
seems to have died b afore February, 1485. 

“ns ph is Ruunns to bbasxus 

" However much my deficiency of speech may 
warn me against writing to such a sovereign in 
every kind of erudition as Erasmus, it has not been 
able to prevail with me to h<ld my tongue 
altogether. It is powerful enough to. impose a 
limit, but not a prohibition. For it does not 
permit me to express what I feel, while at the 
same time my affections are deaf to the aoxut it 
singe, when it bids them not to betray themselves 
to yon inanv way; especially cow that so con¬ 
venient an opportunity presents itself both of 
writing and of sending you a letter by the present 
messenger. 

It would, indeed, be marvellous if, when all tbe 
net ate writing from England as fast as they.oan, 
the only person to be silent were that Stephen who, 
whenever Srasmus is talked of, is wont to boast, 
with a (treat flourish of trumpets, that he was once 
his co k; intending in thit fashion to gain credit 
for learning, like the people who claim a character 
of hollows because tney have once upon a time 
set tbelr feet oh the Holy land. I wss oertainly 
bound to write leet I should be thought by your 
friends either ungrateful to you in not thanking 
you for the profit I have drawn from a long con¬ 
verse with your writings, or a liar to others, when 
I d-tlared, everywhere that. I had formerly been so 
well acquainted and intimate with yon. 

“ For the. rest, if it is to be tolerated that your 
memory, d ra ined by you to the most careful keep¬ 
ing of everything th%t is best, should be recalled 
to the pest upon a trifling occasion — do you 
remember a time, sixteen years ago, whenyou were 
staying with an Englishman of the name of Eden 
in the Street of St John, at Paris? It was atthat 
time, if I am not mistaken, that yon flist 
published tout. JIona, and you bought a great 
quantify of books both Greek aw! Latin. Do you 
remember, that there waa then with Eden a lad, 
whom you ordered every day to dress you a dish 
of lettuce, oopkad. with butter,and sou wine, and 
declared that the dins was more daintily served by 
him than H was anywhere else ? I am.myself that 
Stephen Gardiner, who love yon heartily, and have 
hitherto, though ab ent, faithfully kept up my 
acquaintance .with you. but am now at last, so tarn 
from you by state affairs that while I am able to 
love you as I always do, I am afraid I shall not for 
a time be allowed to e< joy the sweet companion¬ 
s' ip o' your books. 

*■ It was oertainly unlucky for me, thatldldnot 
embrace the offer which yiu made me through 
Gerard, the Cambridge bookseller, if he told me 
true—I mean, that 1 should enter your service. I 
should then, instead of that mute literature of 
yours, of which I have contrived to procure some 
taste, have had the energy of your living mind to 
instreut me.' Bnt I am a fool to find unit with 
what cannot be si ten d, and it I am inclined to add 
more, my mouth is now stopped by that deficiency 
of which, 1 have spoken, which does not allow me 
at this time to be more ioqqa> .i us. 

“ Farewell, therefore, most learned Erasmus, and 
as you formerly reckoned Stephen a rather handy 
cook, at any rats for dressing lettuce to your taste, 
i» now if he can by sny chance be of assistance to 
yuu. be please^ to think that he will not be a 
faithlets friend.' Farewell again. 

" From the most BeverendTCardinal's House, the 
last day. of February.” - 


••bbaskus to stxphxx o&aDmn. 

"It was a great pleasure to me, my dearest 
Stephen, to have ivy remembrance of you refreshed 
by your letter. There was no need of so many 
tokens. The Impression that I received at Pam 
remaiiuid. so fixed in my mind that I could still 
almost make a picture of it. And I now recognise 
the same dexterity both in your letter and in your 
transaction of more important affaire that yon dis¬ 
played at Psria in household matters. Your letter 
has no less cheered my mind than those lettuces 
dressed by your skill used to please my palate. T 
am glad we have a oommon patron, and alt the more, 
both an your amount and on my own, as I under¬ 
stand that you are among the foremost in favour 
with him. 

" I have now to provide their burden of letters for 
messengers bound for Saxony, Poland, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, Brabant and England, and most 
therefore cut short my talk with you. But as it is 
not fa my power to write to many, I will burden 
yon with the task of greeting all our friends, 
Francis the physician, Tonee, Burbank, Peter ab 
a rents, and the rest who wish ns well. 

" Farewell, and under the good guidance of your 
name, strive to earn the garland ot immortality 

" Basel, 3 Sept., 1526.” 


EARLY RELATIONS BETWEEN BRISTOL AND 
BAYONNE. 

Sa, per 9t. Jes da Lni. Blew Pp&fe: 
Nov. 15,1886. 

The Municipality, of Bayonne are preparing 
for publication a second volume of their 
valuable Archives. The editors, in examining 
the documents, find unexpected traces of 
commerce and intercourse between the towns 
of Bayonne and Bristol, even after the capture 
of the city by the Frenoh. 

Archives municipales de Bayonne. Begistres 
Gascons. B,B. 3 et 5. 

12 Juin, 1481: 

Lettrp, an Mpire, Vioomte de Baton, de la vilto 
de Bristol (Angleterre), aux Maine et Jurats dee 
Villes de Bordeaux et Bayonne certifiant lee 
expertises d’envois de pastel (guesde Isatis iinetoria. 
Dyers’ Woad), poor la tointure bleue, faltes par 
Andre Thomas G^ran et Johan Smyth, experts 
jur6s, A la demsnde de marchands Anglais, Robert 
Strange, W. Blrde, Johan Flemyng-lea pastels 
avaieut 6 £ acbet£s a Bayonne par dee faotenrs 
Anglais, a condition qua la minis value serait 
nltartonrement reconnue.” 

20 Mars, 1481: 

Semblables lettres pour me me objet. Experts, 
Edmond Nelne (?) et Johan Cope. 

13 Aofit, 1499: 

Let tree de Phillipp Byngston, maim, et Johan 
Say, Vicaire et Alderman de Bristol, attestant que 
tour oompatrlote Thomas Badoo fc , marchand, 
voyageur i Bayonne et en Espagne, a 6t6 admis in 
Ubertatem diet* vitts Bristolie, le 88 AvriL 1489, et 
qu'il jouit de tons lea droits. Oette lettre eat 
adressce XTnivenis ad guts pressntss littere psrvmsrint 
(Documents Latins).’’ 

The editors of the forthcoming volume, 
which will include a curious Begistre Gascon 
from 1480 to 1530, very much wish to learn if 
any corresponding Archives of Bristol from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries are still 
extant, where they are preserved, or if they 
have been printed, especially if they oontain 
any other letters to the Maire et Jurats de 
Bayonne, or on the trade in woad? They 
are acquainted with all that is given in Fr. 
Midiers Histoire du Commerce de Bordeaux. 
Perhaps some of your readers would kindly 
tell them (through me or direotly) if anything 
is to be found in Beyer’s Bristol Charters (1812), 
Memoirs of Bristol (2 vols., 1823), or in other 
histories of the dty. where the Archives are to 
be found, and if they are available for 
consultation P 

Wentworth Webster. 


"THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN.” 

<Mttcn,Bo*toa: Not.8,1386. 

Mr. Iionel Johnson’s communication in the 
Academy of November 2 induces me to make 
publio the following additions to the biblio¬ 
graphy oontained in my rendering of the 
above. 

First, as to the “ New Mioell/aneoua Poems ” 
—the editio . princeps bears date 1713, like the 
second, which is described in my book, and has 
the same title-page, exoept that the words, 
“ the Second Edition,” are omitted, and the 
declaration at the foot runs, " London printed, 
and are to be sold by J. Morphew, near 
Stationere-halL” From the preface I extract 
the following: 

"... The Letters from the Nun to a Cavalier are 
so generally known that ’tie almost needless to 
inform the Beader that they am (in French) 
esteem'd as one of the greatest Master-pieoes of 
their kind; And tho’ the Original are in Prose yet 
theStfieto so Poetical that it Encourag’d the Author 
to put his Translation into Verse; and he hopes he 
has not vary’d more from the Original Copy than 
the Nature of the Thing requir’d. 

The first edition boasts the same frontispieoe 
and number of pages as the second, and, like it, 
was issued anonymously. 

The third edition has yet to be discovered. 

In 1716 appeared some fresh “ New Mi/oel- 
laneoua Poems ”—this time without the rhymed 
version of the Nun’s Letters. Instead, the 
volume gives, for the first time, so far as I 
know, “The Oavajier’a Anjsyreta to the Nnn’s 
Five Love-Letters,” also in verse, with the 
same frontispieoe as before. These paltry 
Answers are not a translation of either of the 
Frenoh sets of Replies, bnt would seem to have 
been oomposed by the nameless individual who 
Englished the genuine Letters: therefore they 
call for no further notice in this place. 

Mr. Johnson’s edition, also published in the 
year 1716, is the fourth of the Nun’s Letters, 
and the second, as I suppose, of the Oavatier’s 
Answers, while it oontaina both batches of 
“ New Mi/cellaneous Poems.” The fact that 
two editions of the Answers were brought out 
in the same year by different publishers proves 
how great was the interest aroused by the 
story of Marianna’s mad love. 

In 17i8 appeared what is probably the fifth 
edition of the Nun’s Letters and the third of the 
Answers, under the title: “ New Mi/oellaneous 
Poems with the Cavalier's An/were to the Nun’s 
Five Love-Letters. In Verse. London: Printed 
for A Betti/worth at the Red-Lyon in Pater- 
Nos ter-Row. 1718.’’—with the usual frontis¬ 
pieoe. After the prefaoe and oontents oomes 
the title-page to the Nun’s Letters, thus: 

“ Five Love-Letters From a Nun to A Cavalier. 
Done into Verse. London: Printed in the 
year 1715.” The Letters follow, and after 
them come the first set of Poems, the Answers, 
and the seoond set of Poems, each with a 
separate title-page. This volume, like that of 
Mr. Johnson, contains a charge of inaccuracy 
gainst the seoond and third editions of the 
un’s Letters, which I, too, have proved to be 
unfounded, at least as regards the former. 

The sixth edition of the Nnn’s Letters is still 
wanting. 

The seventh edition, which I have before me, 
bears date 1731, and includes both genuine 
Letters and Answers, as well as the two lots of 
“New Miscellaneous Poems,” just as the 
edition of 1718 already described. The title- 
page is that of the editio prinapt, adding the 
words: “ The Seventh Edition, aooording to 
the Original Copy, with Additions.” While 
the publishers are A. Bette/worth, as in 1718, 
and C. Hitch. I have no knowledge of any 
later editions. 

Of the well-known prose version of the 
Nun’s Letters, by L’Estrange, I reoently 
acquired a fourth edition, entitled “ Five Love- 
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Letters, From A Nun To A Cavalier, with The 
Cavalier’s Aq/wers. By Sir Roger L’Eatrange. 
The Fourth Edition. To which is annex’d, 
The Art of Love, a Poem, in Two Books, 
Dedicated to the Ladies by Ur. Charles 
Hopkins. London, Printed for M. W. and 
sold by W. Meadows, at the Angel in Comhill, 
1716.’’ Sm. 8vo. The Nun’s Letters are 
generally as in the edition of 1678. After 
them we have the Answers, which are a trans¬ 
lation of Loyson’s First Replies, under the 
style of " EHve Love-Letters written by a 
Cavalier In An/wer to the Five Love-Letters 
Written to him by a Nun. London: Printed 
for R. Wellington, at the Dolphin & Grown, 
the We/t-end of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
1714.” The Art of Love follows, with separate 
title-page and preface. 

Besides these English finds, I recently un¬ 
earthed an Italian translation of the Nun’s 
Letters and New Replies intermingled, pub¬ 
lished at Venice in 1682, and headed “ Letter® 
Amoroso Portvghesi Fri Vna Dama di Porto- 
gallo & vn Caualiero di Franoia. Tra/portate 
dal Portughe/e in Franoq/e, e dal Franoe/e in 
Italiano. Per Narbonte PordonL” I may 
remark that the existence of any version of the 
Letters in the Italian Language was unknown 
to Senhor Gordeiro. 

Ed gab Prestagk. 


THE CASBITEEIDES. 


; NOT. IS, 1896. 

Mr. Ridgeway has admitted now that 
Herodotus (lii. 116) does question the existence 
of those islands. 

The passage in Pliny (xxxiv. 47) is worth 
quoting. It runs thus: 

“ Prettosisaftnum [plumbum] candidum, a Greeds 
appellatum casslteron, fatmkaeque narratum In 
Insulas Atlantic! marls petl, vitilibusque navigiis 
dreumsutis oorio advehi. Nunc certain eat in 
Lusitania gignl, et in Gallaeda.” 

Here we have Pliny asserting that by his time 
it had been ascertained that the tin was 
extracted from the mainland in the north¬ 
west of Spain, and not, as was supposed, from 
islands off that ooast. And clearly his informa¬ 
tion was oorrect. It is not, I believe, alleged 
by anyone that tin can be extracted from the 
Scillys or from any islands near the ooast of 
Spain. 

In Strabo’s notice of the visit of Orassus to 
the Casriterides (iii. 5. 11) the essence of the 
story is, that Grasses visited the tin mines. 
There were tin mines on the mainland in the 
north-west of Spain; but unless it can be 
shown that there were tin mines on the islands 
the story cannot be used to show that Crassus 
visited those islands. No doubt Strabo took 
the Cassiterides for islands; but here, I think, 
he must have been misled by an ambiguous use 
of ’N in the Phoenician language. 

Neither Mr. Ridgeway nor Mr. Ely can have 
looked at Strabo’s statement very carefully. 
It is not a vague statement that the Cassiterides 
were off the north ooast of Spain, so that there 
might be a question of what he meant by the 
north coast. It is a precise statement that 
they lay to the north of ’ Apri$p»v Ai phr. 
Thu is obviously the gulf that now holds 
Ferrol and Corunna, and there are not any 
islands to the north of that. 

Before accusing Strabo of mistaking the west 
coast for the north, people would do well to 
read his chapters on that district. He twice 
describes the Nerian headland (iii. 1. 3, 3. 6) 
as the north-west point of Spain. Passing up 
the western ooast, he mentions in succession the 
' river Tagos (Tagus),the river Dourios (Douro), 
the river Minios (Minho), and then the Nerian 
headland ; so that this cannot be anything but 
Finisterre. Cecil Tors. 


THE STRUCTURE OF JOB. 

Oxford: Nov. IT, 1896. 

I may be wrong, but Mr. Simcox appears 
to suppose that critical analysis of Job 
began with Bickell and Siegfried and his own 
very thoughtful and independently written 
paper. No specialist, I fear, could endorse 
suoh a view. Without refreshing my memory 
from old Bertholdt and from Kuenen’s indis¬ 
pensable, but too little known, Introduction, I 
call to mind the germs of analysis in Dillmann 
himself, and the adoption of the idea of an 
earlier Book of Job, not only by Studer, but 
(in a very moderate form) by the cautious and 
conservative Konig. Studer’s articles in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir prof. Theologie oontain (need I 
say P) a full analysis. Nor is it unreasonable 
to refer to my own Job and Solomon (1887), 
where disintegration and reconstruction were 
practised for the first time in England, to the 
horror of some of our critics. George 
Hoffmann’s bold and original work oallM 
Hiob (Kiel, 1891) is also a work of the same 
school; it should certainly be known to Mr. 
Simcox. My own review of the book in the 
Critical Review lot 1892 (of. Founders of Old 
Testament Criticism, 1893) states how far I then 
adhered to my original position. Nor should 
it be forgotten that I adopted the theory 
of an earlier Book of Job as far baok as 1881, 
in The Prophecies of Isaiah (vol. in). The 
philosophic depth of Mr. Simoox’s article well 
entities it to be added to the list of disintegrat¬ 
ing and reconstructing attempts. These things 
need mentioning, because a somewhat too con¬ 
servative criticism has more than its fair 
amount of weight with English students, and 
the “ integrity of the Massoretic text ” is still 
too much of a dogma among our Hebraists. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


dictionary would show that the use in question 
is by no means confined to schoolgirls. I 
should expect it to be nearer the truth to say 
that rdinarv Englishmen habitually say 
different to, unless they have been told that 
is wrong to say so—and sometimes even 
then. 

Later on .—This was denounced a year or two 
ago, I think in your oolumns, as “cockney.” 
That, whatever may be the matter with it, it 
certainly is not. It may originally be northern. 
It is used in this week's Academy by a respect¬ 
able writer. 

As I am writing, I hope you will allow 
me space to ask a third question: What 
has caused the prevalence recently of the 
phrase, “ in these dreumstanoes,” where 
most people would say “ under these circum¬ 
stances ” ? The New English Dictionary 
gives a clear distinction between the two 
phrases, which is good so far as it goes. But 
should be glad to know when “ in these 
circumstances/’ especially at the beginning of 
a sentence, first appears. In the newspapers, 
lately, I have found nothing else; and I cannot 
help wondering whether the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, and others really say 
i,” or whether this preposition represents 
some predilection of reporters or of editors. 

F. Jenxhtson. 


THE RABBINICAL REFERENCES TO SUPER¬ 
NATURAL BIRTH. 

Reform dub: Nov. 18,1896. 

In his reoentiy published book, Dissertations, 
Canon Gore takes exception to the Rabbinical 
passages cited by Vinoenti, Momay, Fioghi, 
Fini, Gelatin, and Martini (see Academy, June 
8). He pooh-poohs them as probable forgeries, 
and quite useless for purposes of argument. 

May I point out that on this point Canon 
Gore’s opinion is not that of experts f The 
epitome, reoentiy discovered in Prague, of 
Moses had-Darsnan’s lost work, “ Midrash 
Rabbah derabbah,” contains many of the 
formerly suspected passages cited by Martini 
&c. (see two articles on Martini by Dr. 
Neubauer, Expositor, third series, voL viiL). In 
the light of this discovery, as Dr. Neubauer 
points out, and of the fact that Martini’s work 
was cited without protest during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries in public disputations 
between Christians and Jews, the charge of 
forgery is unsustainable. 

Canon Gore can scarcely have given the 
subject his undivided attention; for he imagines 
that the Rabbinical references to supernatural 
birth are all to be found in Pearson’s Exposition 
of the Creed, whereas that secondhand authority, 
silent as to his obligation to Martini, gives only 
two out of eight. 

F. P. Bad ham. 


SOME “ VULGAR ” IDIOMS. 

Omtddgo: Nor. 18,1896. 

A reviewer in the Academy of November 9 ob¬ 
jects to the use of the “ schoolgirl” construction, 
“ different to ”; and prooeeds to ask, “ Would 
this author say that he ‘ differed to ’ a view 
with which he did not agree?” The argu¬ 
ment implied in this question can hardly 
be meant to be taken seriously. And if ex¬ 
perience were not enough, a glance at the 


Ohanctar and Oboamatauow,' 
Doctor 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Buxdat,N ov. M, 1 pja. Sunday Loobnc: "TheUaa of the 
Sopematuial in Alt,” by lb. Wyke BayUas. 

7 p.m. Ethical : ** rhanctiw and flw 
by Mr B. Bonoqiut. 

Hondit, Not. K, 6 am. London Institution: 

Johnson,” by Mr. AugusUne BbzeU. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “Tbs 
Trank and Nook,” L, by Prof. W. Andaman. 

8.80 p-m. - ' ..vapbioal: *‘Tbo Febioo Islands,” by 
Di. KurlHrommiua. 

8^0 p.m. Anthropological Inst i t ute : 
thropns meatus,” by Di. Bug&oe Dubois. 

Tuesday, Not. 18, 8 p.m. Cml Engin e — : 

” Subaqueous Tunnelling by Shield and 
Air.*’ 

WannssAT, Nor. 17,8 p.m. Society of Alts: “ 

Carriages foe Oommca Roads,” by Mr. H. H. Cunyng- 


Thomday, Not. 18. s p.m. London In sti tutio n: “ A Forest 
PrimeTal,”by Prof. Boyd Davkins. 

8 pun. Royal Academy: Demoustsstion, “Tbs 
Trunk sad Neck,” II.. by Prat W. Anderson. 

Bun. Htaofcrloul ngjasam : “ The lbsbie Wiring 
Q n aa tfiij ” by lb. F. Bathurst; “ Oonoen t ric Wising,* 


by lb. B. Mayor. 

8.80 p-m. Antiquaries. 
Hot. 80, ^jpu 


Saturday, «VTe OW| 
Irish Music,” by 


m. Irish Utsrnry Society: “Old 


SCIENCE. 

“ Studia SniArnoA,” No. II.— An Arabic 
Version of the Epistles of 8t. Paul to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Oalatiane, with part 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, from a 
Ninth-Century MS. in the Convent of 
St. Katharine on Mount Sinai. Edited 
by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) 

The MS. of this translation of four of St. 
Paul’s Epistles and part of a fifth was one 
of the remarkable trouvailles of Mrs. 8. S. 
Lewis, the editor’s sister, at the Convent of 
St. Catharine on Mount Sinai in 1892. Its 
age is referred, from the character of the 
writing, to the ninth centnry a.d. on the 
authority of Dr. Robertson Smith and Prof. 
Karabacek, and a facsimile of a page pre¬ 
fixed to the edition enables this opinion to 
be tested. The text is given in the fine 
new type of the Cambridge University 
Press, in which we have only one serious 
defect to complain of—namely, the small 
size of the letters la, td, tha, &c., when 
medial, and the excessive closeness with 
which the diacritical dots are set together; 
the maddahs also are ugly and inadequate. 
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Very little vocalisation is attempted; and it 
seems doubtful, from the specimens given, 
if its general use could be accommodated 
to the text with any elegance. 

The problem of the origin and age of this 
translation is one of great interest. There 
can be no doubt that the translator worked 
directly on the Greek text, and did not 
follow the Syriac. Crucial proof of this 
is afforded, not only by the erroneous 
reading of ov for ofi in Bom. v. 20, noted 
by Mrs. Gibson (to which may be added 
that of ^ for p in 2 Oor. x. 2), but also by 
the treatment of proper names, which, in 
the majority of instances, are very strangely 
rendered in the Arabic in the case in 
which they appear in the Greek. Thus, in 
Bom. xvi. 10 'Apurro/3om\ov, and in ver. 11 
NapKurtjov, are simply transliterated in the 
genitive. The same thing is done with 
XAmp in 1 Cor. i. 11. Similarly, the 
accusatives HepotSa and $\eyovra, and nearly 
all those ending in v in Bom. xvi., are 
given without change in the Arabic; the 
name Apollos appears as Apollos, Apollo, 
Apollon, according to its case in Greek; 
TpmaSa, in 2 Oor. ii. 13, is transliterated, 
instead of being referred back to its nom¬ 
inative. 

Besides these absurdities, the translator 
frequently mistakes the meaning of common 
Greek words (d ainos, for instance, is always 
rendered wrong), and is especially poor and 
jejune in his treatment of adverbs, con¬ 
junctions, and prepositions. He can, there¬ 
fore, hardly have been a Greek. On the 
other hand, the Arabic of the translation is 
so extraordinary and barbarous that it is 
difficult to believe that it is the work of one 
to whom Arabic was a mother tongue: 
still more so that it was made by an Arab 
writing in an age removed by so short 
a space from the classical standard, as 
is assumed by those who date the MS. 
in the ninth century. Common mis¬ 
takes are the almost oomplete absence 
of the jussive after lam ; the nearly 
total neglect of the accusative in places 
where grammar requires it (especially after 
substantive verbs); the use of the oblique 
f orm— ina instead of— una for the nomina¬ 
tive of the pluralis tanas; the ignorant 
use of the article where grammar forbids it, 
and its absence in places where it is 
required (eg., before ajnal in 1 Cor. xiii. 13, 
and before h ayyah in 2 Oor. xi. 3); and 
barbarous forms like lastona, lattaha, for 
lama, laital. It is true that we know very 
little of the form which spoken Arabic took 
in the mouths of the people during the time 
when the classical language was being 
broken down into the parents of the modern 
vernaculars; and some of the peculiarities 
of our version— t.g,, the loss of the accusa¬ 
tive—may represent idioms which were 
actually current in vulgar speech. But 
even with this allowance, it seems impos¬ 
sible to believe that the translation can 
ever have been generally intelligible to 
Arabs: its construction is neither classical 
nor colloquial; it labours with a forthright 
fidelity through the long sentences of the 
Apostle, adding word to word according to 
the Greek (and not the Arabic) order, often 
-without the least cement, and the result is too 
frequently a jumble devoid of sense and dig¬ 


nity. It is, in fact, impossible to understand 
the Arabic at all without constant reference to 
the Greek. Yet the ^version is marked out 
by rubrics for public reading on Sundays 
and festivals, and was therefore apparently 
intended for actual use in a Church of 
Arabic-speaking people. Perhaps for this 
purpose intelligibility was not an essential 
requisite. 

The best conjecture I can offer is that the 
version is the work of some person—perhaps 
a Coptic Christian—neither Greek nor Arab 
by birth, and very imperfectly acquainted, 
except colloquially, with either language. 
Its date I can hardly believe to be so ancient 
as the ninth century: the rendering of 
Greek names shows the modem pronuncia¬ 
tion, with its itacism, its disuse of the rough 
breathing, and its displacement of quantity 
by aooent, to be in full force, and for this 
the ninth century seems too early. Perhaps 
the selection of passages as Church Lessons 
may afford a due to the date. The MS. 
strikes me as a fair copy made from the 
original draft by the translator himself, and 
not as the work of an independent scribe. 
The few omissions due to homoioteleuta, and 
errors arising from resemblance in the forms 
of words, are not inconsistent with this con¬ 
clusion, if the translator was such a one as 
is supposed above; on the other hand, if 
the MS. had been copied by another, we 
should have expected many more mistakes 
of transcription than actually occur. It 
does not appear that corrections are common 
in the original. 

None of these remarks detract from the 
value of the version as a contribution 
towards the textual criticism of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, nor from the credit due to Mrs. 
Gibson for the care and skill with which 
she has edited the text. 

0. J. Lyall. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THH AMOEITES IN BABYLONIA. 

Cairo, Igrpt: Nor. 10,1895. 

Mr. Pinches latest discovery is a highly 
interesting one, and throws fresh light on the 
intimate relations that existed between 
Babylonia and Syria in the age of Abraham. 
Prof. Hommel may yet prove right in his 
suggestion, that the defeat of Chedorlaomer 
and his allies by the Hebrew patriarch was 
the ultimate cause of Ehammurabi’s sucoees 
in overthrowing Eri-Aku or Arioch, and the 
Elamite supremacy over Babylonia, and in 
establishing a united and independent Baby¬ 
lonian kingdom. At any rate we now know 
that in the time of Khammurabi and his 
dynasty Babylonia claimed sovereignty over 
Syria, and that Syrian colonists were settled in 
Babylonia. 

Tne “ land of the Amorites,” properly 
speaking, was that portion of Syria which lay 
immediately to the north of the future 
Palestine, but the name was used by the 
Babylonians to denote all Syria as far south as 
the southern borders of Canaan. A passage in 
a contract-tablet dated in the reign of Sin- 
muballidh, the father of Khammurabi, which 
has been published by Dr. Soheil in the 
Recueil de Travauoo relatifs a la Philologie el a 
VArchiologie igyptiennes et astyrien.net (xvii. 
p. 33), tells us where the “ Amorite district ” 
discovered by Mr. Pinches actually was. It 
was just outside the gate of Sippara, now called 
Abu-Habba. 


There was consequently an Amorite or 
Syrian settlement in Babylonia, similar to the 
foreign settlements in Egypt and other coun¬ 
tries of the ancient Oriental world. A stela 
lately found on the site of Memphis, and now 
in the Gizeh Museum, describee a Hittite settle¬ 
ment as existing in what was known as the 
Hittite district just outside the walls of 
Memphis in the fourth year of the reign of King 
Ai (at the end of the XYTIIth Dynasty); and 
in the time of Herodotus there was a “ Tyrian 
camp ” on the south side of the same city and 
outside the walls of the temple of Ptah (Hdt. ii. 
112). So, too, we read in 1 Kings xx. 34 that 
the kings of Israel and Syria severally “ made 
streets” for their subjects in Damascus and 
Samaria. 

Mr. Pinches points out that Amorites were 
able to hold official posts in Babylonia. 
Similarly, foreigners rose to high offices of state 
in Egypt; and a contract for the sale of three 
slaves, drawn up at Nineveh in 709 B.O., only 
thirteen years after the fall of Samaria, is 
witnessed by two Israelites, Pekah and Nadab- 
Yahu, who are described as Assyrian officials. 

A. H. Batch. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society, to be held on Saturday next, Sir 
Joseph Lister will be proposed for president, in 
succession to Lord Kelvin, who has held that 
office for the last few years. 

Thb Royal Society’s medals have this year 
been adjudicated by the president and council 
as follows: The Copley medal to Prof. Karl 
Weierstrass, for his investigations in pure 
mathematics; a royal medal to Prof. James 
Alfred Ewing, for his investigations on 
magnetic induction in iron and other metals; a 
royal medal to Dr. John Murray, for his 
services to biological science and ooeanography 
in connexion with the Challenger reports, and 
for his original contributions to the same; and 
the Davy medal to Prof. 'William Ramsay, for 
his share in the disoovery of argon, and for his 
discoveries regarding gaseous constituents of 
terrestrial minerals. 

At the first meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers for the new session, to be 
held on Thursday next at 25, Great Georg e- 
street, Westminster, papers will be read on 
electric wiring generally and on oonoentrio 
wiring. 

Wh quote the following from Nature: 

“The trustees of the British Museum have 
decided not to fill up for the present the keepetshlp 
of zoology, vacant by Dr. Gunther’s retirement, 
but to appoint two additional assistant-keepers 
from the existing staff, so that there will be one 
for each of the three sections into which the 
department will be divided for administration 
purposes: viz., insects, other invertebrates, and 
vertebrates. Sir Willian Flower will undertake 
the principal duties of keeper of the department, 
in addition to those of director of the natural 
history division of the Museum. A junior assistant 
will be appointed by competition, so as to keep up 
the numerical strength of the staff of the depart¬ 
ment. He will probably be attaohed to the 
entomological section, which although already the 
largest, still requires strengthening in order to 
cope with the arrangement of the vast number of 
specimens continually being added to the 
collection.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Tim foundation of the University of Wales, 
which deserves more attention than it has 
reoeived outside the Principality, has already 
led to the first serious effort to reform the 
current pronunciation of Greek and Latin. The 
circumstances were exceptionally favourable. 
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Owing to the fact that Welsh Monde are only 
represented conventionally in the Boman 
alphabet, Welsh-speaking stud ante have no 
prejndioe in favour of the Kngliah praotioe; 
while the olaaaioal professors happen to belong 
to the advanced sohool of modem philology. 
They have, therefore, readily agreed to abandon 
tradition, and to adopt in all the constituent 
oolleges a uniform system of pronunciation, 
based solely upon historical prir . Iplas, to which 
the Senate has also given Its approval. Two 
Cambridge men. Prof. E. V. Arnold, of 
Bangor, and Prof. B. Seymour, of Cardiff, are 
mainly responsible for the scheme, as published 
in pamphlet-form by the Gamhridge University 
Press. At this late period it seems unnecessary 
to discuss the general question. As the authors 
say, 

“ We can, in the main, reproduce with certainty 
the sounds actually heard at Athens in the fifth 
century b.o., and at Rome in the first. The 
margin of doubt that remains, though consider¬ 
able from the scientific point of view, is neverthe¬ 
less, when seen from the standpoint of the 
prac tical teacher, confined within very narrow 

The chief novelty of the tables here printed 
oonaists in the column of Welsh sounds, though 
some of them are admitted to be only rough 
equivalents. For example, Welsh has not only 
a trilled r (which is practically absent in 
English), but also a voiced r = Greek f and 
Latin rA. To quote our authors again: 

“ The sounds used In the Welsh language are on 
the whole, and particularly as regards the vowels, 
of a simpler and more primitive character than those 
of English; and then expression in the written 
form Is a permanent reoord of the direct influence 
of Latin civilisation upon tbe Welsh people. The 
English method of pronouncing Latin tends to 
push out of sight this Importanthistorical relation- 
sMp-and to obscure the comparative antiquity of 
the Welsh language itaeU.” 

The value, and indeed the interest, of the 
tables is greatly enhanoed by an explana¬ 
tory appendix, which deals briefly with the 
general principles of phonetics, and also with 
such matters as aooentuation and quantity. 
Prof. Conway announces that he has in hand a 
Text-book of Greek Pronunciation, which will 
give an account of the various sources from 
which our knowledge is derived, and of the 
evidence that determines the sounds assigned to 
the several letters. Meanwhile, we must con¬ 
gratulate him and his colleagues upon the 
boldness of their enterprise, and express a hope 
that Wales will show the way to England in 
adopting the reformed system thoroughly, not 
as an alternative, or in puts. 

Under the title of Vetera Recentia, the new 
professor of humanity at Edinburgh has pub¬ 
lished (Blackwoods) some renderings of modem 
words into Greek and Latin. He intends them 
primarily as hints towards advanoed composi¬ 
tion ; but we think that they will give pleasure 
even to those who still remember their classics, 
though they have long lost the trick of writing 
prose or verse. Here are some of Prof. Hardie’s 
suggestions,: 

“ A Provincial. 

‘EAAjjs Sf obit icrr’, ’April! ir sis' ’A paibrnr. 

“ A Pot-hunter. 

rirrort 9 ^ Qoirmy M r’ Upas A tfhfsas. 

“ Established Church. 

pi\um stao&y nsAuti’ titrtBtir 9*my. 

“ Compromise. 

Htuptur XP<f*w, 

ooVTBf Kafiirras, •iptius SiaMayds. 

“ Reaction. 

Xapol, o-«A$«!» bvtpaKoyrlras, vtryu. 

11 Anarchism. 

, . . MV** 

avrbs o itcaa’iQs io(drijs a&rtp. 


“ A Faddist. 

Qui Carthaginem netcio queen sums temper cmut 
delendam; or, Qui, nt Jabot interJUdantur, 
rempublieam intrrire velit. 

“ Pessimists. 

Qui mere in peine putant omnia. 

“ A Professional. 

Ne emriat, gladiator ett. 

“ A Hypochondriac. 

Morbun adeo metuit ut valere nrqueat. 

“ Socialism. 

Ferdidemnt Italiam latifmdia f latiora out jabeo, 
tedpubUoa ,.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Both, Ixsimm or Beitish Aacamcrs. 

( Monday , Nov. 18.) 

F. 0. Pmmosa, Esq., president in the chair.— 
Dr. A. 8. Hurray, keeper of Greek and Boman 
antiquities at the British Museum, read a paper 
on “The Sculptured Columns of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus.” He began by referring to 
the views ol the late James Fergusson on this 
subject, as expressed in a paper read before the 
Institute twelve years ago, and supported by 
reference to the remains of the oolumns in 
possession of the British Museum. Recently these 
remains had been reconstructed by Dr. Murray’s 
department of the Museum, with a result which 
varied in several particulars from that reached by 
Fergusson. Fergosaon had found it necessary to 
suppose that between the sculptured drum and the 
square pedestal there was an intervening base; 
this base had been altogether dispensed with in 
the Museum restoration. It had been found that 
the sculptured drum fitted exactly upon the rquare 
pedestals, the bed on the top of the pedestals 
having been eared off on the outer edge for a 
width of two inches, apparently for the express 
purpose of taking the weight off the torus. The 
effect might seem strange, but other hi stances 
existed. The absence of any intervening member 
between the drums and pedestals of the front row 
of oolumns was not much to be regretted; but in 
the seoond row there was a difficulty, in the 
oolumns not having some form of base which 
would range with the Ionic bases along the sides 
of the temple. The lecturer gave his reasons at 
some length for considering that the square 
pedestals stood on a lower platform at the two 
ends of the temple. For the ascent to the 
stylobate, Wood had proposed a flight of fourteen 
steps all round the temple, each having a tread of 
19m.; but as this left an enormous projection of 
stylobate outside the oolumns, and as the rise and 
tread of the stepa seemed to have been oorrectly 
ascertained, Fergusson felt himself bound to 
assume a sub-platform of three stepa, on which he 
placed a series of wide projecting plan supposed 
to have been richly sculptured. Dr. Murray had 
taken advantage of this platform for the two ends 
of the temple, and had placed on it the sculptured 
pedestals in the room of tbe projecting piers 
l&troduoed by Fergusson, though there was no 
evidenoe for them among the remains. The thirty- 
six sculptured columns it seemed natural to dispose 
thus—two between the aatae without plinths or 

& ; a row of eight (also without plinths or bases) 
g on the top of the steps; and a 
front row of eight, raised on square sculptured 
pedestals to the level of the stylobate and 
entirely in front of the steps. So far it had been 
ascertained that certain of the sculptured oolumns 
had stood on square sculptured pedestals; but how 
many had such pedestals, or whether all of them 
bad not been so enriched, could not now be 
possibly discovered. It seemed incredible, how¬ 
ever, that any one of the huge pedestals oould 
have stood on the stylobate. Nor did it follow 
that, because certain of the sculptured columns 
had stood on pedestals at a lower level, the whole 
of the eight liont columns had to stood. His own 
view of the matter, as illustrated in the drawing 
exhibited. Dr. Murray only claimed to be the 
simplest of the many possible solutions that had 
occurred to him. As regarded the sculpturing of 
the lowermost drums of the oolumns, the lecturer 
gladly aooeptedthe evidenoe of oertain late Boman 
coins protesting to represent the facade of the 


temple. The qnaation ol the mamiwg 0 f tbs 
words uno toapo used by Pliny when speaking of 
the oolumns sculptured m relief was touched upon, 
and the reading imo teapo was suggested, foil 
conformed with the ooins and wasm agreement 
with the existing remains. With respect to the 
dimensions of the oolumns, it seemed probable thit 
the angle columns were of greater diameter, which 
would imply a proportionate increase in height. In 
considering the question whether the sculptured 
pedestals ware sculptured on all four sides, the 
lecturer gave a detailed description of the remains, 
the inferences which he had draws from them, sad 
the manner in which tiuy were used in the process 
of restoration. He arrived at the conclusion that 
they were sculptured on all four rides, and that 
tha sculptures were in some cam an identioal 
repetition of subject on every side, and in others a 
series of incidents connected in thought but not 
united by an artistic motive. Turing to tha 
earlier Temple of Ephesus, the lecturer described 
various remains of that boildtag at present in tbe 
British Museum. He mentioned that a capital 
recently put together from time archaic fragments 
bore a striking resemblance to one train the 
Temple of Hera, in Samoa—a fact of great 
interest, seeing that Rhoeous, architect of (he 
temple in Samos, also executed certain sculptural 
for the temple at Ephesus. Summing up, he 
affirmed his conviction that the aculpured drum 
rested directly on the square sculptured pedestals, 
that the pedestals were sculptured on all four 
sides, and that the sculptured pedestals oould not 
have stood on the stylobate without producing in 
extremely disagreeable effect.—A discussion fol¬ 
lowed, in which Profs. Aitchison, Prof. Roger 
Smith, Mr. B Phend Spiers, Sir Henry Howorth, 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, Mr. H. H. Statham, and 
the president took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund was held on Thursday, 
November 14, in the largo room of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society, 3, Hanover-square; the president. 
Sir John Fowler, Bart., in the chair, supported 
by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
rioting vioe-president of the society; Major- 
General Sir Francis Grenfell, G.O.M.G., K.O.B., 
aind the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., 
having been appointed vice-presidents in the 
places of the late Sir Charles Newton, K.C.B., 
arid the late Prof. B. S. Poole, LL.-D,; the 
vacancies made in the oommittee by the resig¬ 
nation of Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, F.8.A., and 
the death of Mr. H. VilHeks Stuart, having 
been filled by the eleotion of Mr. Hilton Pries 
and Mr. Somers Clarke; and Mr. Hutchinson, 
president of the Art Museum of Chioago, having 
been appointed vioe-president for Chicago, 
XT* 8* A. 

The financial report for 1894-5 was read by 
tbe honorary treasurer, Mr. H. A. Graeber. 
First dealing with the aooounts of the Explora¬ 
tion Fund, as apart from those of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey (for which a separate sub¬ 
scription has always been asked), Mr. Grueber 
pointed out that the expenditure for the year 
1894-5 had been £3093. This amount induded 
the outlay for the great excavation at Deir el 
Bahari, for the excavation at Alexandria, and 
for the salaries, travelling, and bring expenses 
of the officers of both expeditions. It also 
included the small oost of an expedition mad* 
by Mr. Hogarth in the Delta and in the 
Fayftm, at the request of the committee, 
to examine various sites which migbtec*® 
desirable for the future work of the Paw* 
The publication expenses of the society had 
likewise been heavy, and the exhibition ana 
lecture accounts furnished additional ik®* 
The unavoidable expenditure had indeed been 
so great that, notwithstanding the faot that 
the receipt!, both in England and America, 
had increased, the exoess of expenditure 0Ter 
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inoome this year amounted to £877,the income 
haring amounted to only £2216. This seoond 
annual deficit waa dne to the expenses at Deir 
el Bahari, where a large staff ox workers and 
artists has been required. Taming to the 
balanoe-sheet of the Archaeological Surrey, 
Mr. Grueber showed that the total expenditure 
had been £452, of which £383 had been spent 
on publications. The receipts had amounted 
to £640, and the Surrey had thus been able to 
pay off a further instalment of its debt to the 
Exploration Fond, thereby reducing the 
original debt of £700 to £420. The honorary 
treasurer concluded by appealing not only for 
oontinued support, out. for the means of 
restoring the greatly diminished capital to its 
previous standard, since increased activity in¬ 
volved increased expenditure, and the Fund had 
now taken a foremost place among archaeo¬ 
logical societies, a place which it should at 
least retain. 

The secretarial statement was then read. 
The secretary drew attention to the first 
volume of the great Deir el Bahari series of 
memoirs to be issued by the Fund, an advance 
oopv of which was plaoed upon the table. The 
book contains twenty-four plates, of which 
twenty-one are reproductions from pencil 
drawings, and three are ooloured plates repro¬ 
duced from water-colours by Mr. Howard 
darter, ■ the letterpress being a detailed 
description and explanation of the plates. In 
this manner the oommittee propose to publish 
all the scenes and inscriptions of the Temple. 
The final volume will sum up the teachings on 
art, orafts, and history derived from the 
excavation, and study of the Temple. In refer¬ 
ring to the Survey publications, the secretary 
stated that the fifth memoir would shortly he 
issued and would be entitled Beni Hasan III. 
In the best tombs of Beni Hasan the hiero¬ 
glyphic signs were still drawn and ooloured in 
traditional oonformity to the nature of the 
objects which they were originally intended to 
represent; and Beni Hasan III. would consist 
entirely of facsimiled coloured hieroglyphs and 
of details illustrating the manufacture and use 
of flint implements as copied from these tombs, 
and uf an explanatory letterpress by the 
editor of the Survey. No collection of 
facsimiled hieroglyphs having hitherto been 
published, the interest of this volume would be 
very great. Attention was also called to the 
Archaeological Report for 1894-5, now in course 
of distribution to subscribers to both branches 
of the Fund. This contains a full report, 
with map and plans, of the excavations 
conducted by Mr. Hogarth in Alexandria, 
Mr. Naville’s report on the work at Deir 
el Bahari, and also papers by Messrs. 
W. K. Crum and F. G. Kenyon on the year’s 
progress in Coptic and in Graeco-Egyptian 
research, together with the annual editorial 
report on the work of Egyptology in field and 
study. The secretary oonmuded by giving a 
brief aooount of the progress of the society’s 
excavations and explorations during the past 
year, with the details of whioh readers of the 
Agadkht are already familiar. 

The president referred to the great loss 
sustained by the society in the death of its 
honorary secretary, Prof. B. 8. Poole, who, 
together with Miss Edwards, had founded the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. He briefly enumer¬ 
ated some of the objects which that society had 
plaoed before itself from the beginning as 
being: To organise explorations and excava¬ 
tions in Egypt with a view to the elucidation 
of the history and arts of anoient Egypt, the 
Bible narrative as. far as it has to do with 
Egypt and the Egyptians, Greek history in 
Egypt, and the antiquities of the Coptic 
Church; to publish periodically descriptions of 
the Sites explored and excavated ana of the 
antiquities brought to Hght; to ensure the 


preservation of such antiquities. The history 
of the Bodety showed that these objects haq 
been steadily kept in view. The chairman then 
asked the oonsent of the meeting to the follow¬ 
ing presentations of antiquities from Deir el 
Bahari: To the British Museum, the Coptio 
' ostraoa, set of foundation deposits, brads 
of Senmut, masks of Christian mummies 
to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
set of three mummy-oases, set of founda 
tion deposits ; to the Edwards Museum, 
University College, London, set of foundation 
deposits ; to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
set of throe mummy-oases, set of foundation 
deposits; to the New Tork Metropolitan 
Museum, set of three mummy-oases, set of 
foundation deposits ; to the Chicago Museum, 
foundation deposits ; to the Philadelphia 
Museum, foundation deposits; to the Berlin 
Museum, set of foundation deposits; to the 
Louvre Museum, set of foundation deposits; to 
the Mus£e Guimet, mask of Christian mummy. 
Other presentations were also made, and the 
oonsent of the meeting was asked to the 
further distribution of the minor antiquities at 
the discretion of the oommittee. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson having 
returned thanks on behalf of the British 
Museum, the chairman introduced to the meet¬ 
ing Dr. Woelcker, consulting ohemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, who had most 
kindly made the analyses of the contents of 
three vases from the foundation deposit at 
Deir el Bahari. Dr. Woeloker said that these 
pots had been described as being of alabaster. 
This they were not, but of marble ; alabaster 
being a sulphate of lime, otherwise known as 
gypsum, while these are of the ordinary 
carbonate form of lime. The lid of the largest 
pot did not fit closely, but the lids of the 
other two pots fitted exactly and were 
dosed. The smaller vases had contents, but the 
hugest vase had only the remains of oontents, the 
same material as that in the others, but part 
of it bad run out. The summary of his 
investigations was that the material endosed 
was essentially a resin. It dissolved almost 
entirely in alcohol, leaving only 10 per cent, 
of insoluble, and half of that silicious, matter; 
but there was no sign in any of the oontents of 
the vessds to indicate the presence of grain 
—practioally the material was a resin, or 
mixture of resins. What the material 
originally was exaotly, Dr. Wodoker oould not 
say. When the pots reached him the oontents 
adhered to one side only, as if the material had 
been put in in a more or less visoid state and the 
pots laid down on their sides. All rosins are 
liable to ohange. What rosins these were 
would depend upon the materials from 
whioh they were drawn; but in all oases the 
essential oils would in oourse of time disappear, 
leaving only the hard substanoes. On putting 
these materials into heat he found them still to 
contain a oertain portion of oil of a more or 
less bituminous nature, but the- quantity was 
very small. Dr. Wodoker had hoped that, if 
the subject were of such interest as to have 
been already investigated, he might gather from 
someone present at the meeting the nature of 
the resins that were in use at the period from 
which these jars date, and the purpose for 
whioh they were used. The result of his 
investigations was not' in favour of the idea 
that unguents had been put into the vessels in 
question; the material seemed rather to be 
inoense, or a mixture of resins. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth next addressed the 
meeting. Referring to the fact that be had 
been a member of the party which went 
np to Philae with Mr. Garstin and various 
engineers and officers in February last, and 
which had recommended that exploration 
of the island whioh has now been begun, Mr. 
Hogarth said that it was evident to the com¬ 


mission that there was no accurate knowledge 
as to what the foundations of the temples of 
Philae rested upon, whether continuous granite 
or on granite boulders and earth. It was 
therefore decided that a thorough investiga¬ 
tion should be made, and that all archaeo¬ 
logical results acquired in the oourse of it 
should be carefully preserved and recorded. 
The direction of this work, whioh was one of 
the most interesting to be carried out in Egypt 
during the ooming season, had been plaoed in 
the hands of Gapt. Lyons, B.E., than whom no 
European in Egypt was better qualified for the 
post, demanding as it did the combination of 
engineer and Egyptologist. In reference to 
the excavations at Deir el Bahari, with whioh 
Mr. Hogarth has been closely associated, he 
spoke of this work as now practioally finished. 
A certain amount of rubbish still remained to 
be cleared away; and during the next season 
M. Naville preposed to make a small tentative 
excavation to the south of the Temple for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the building 
on that side really ended with the Hathor 
Shrine. Should this excavation, however, 
prove to trench on a necropolis it 
would be inadvisable to proceed; more¬ 
over, the site would possibly prove to 
have been rifled previously. The comple¬ 
tion of the work at Deir el Bahari was 
a thing upon whioh the society oould very 
cordially congratulate itself, for it had thereby 
added one more to the very small list of the 
world’s first-rate monuments. Some estimate 
of the achievement might be gathered from a 
comparison of the last edition of Baedeker’s 
Guide to Tipper Egypt and the new one about 
to be edited by Dr. Steindorf; for whereas only 
two pages were formerly devoted to Deir el 
Bahari, there would be (Mr. Hogarth under¬ 
stood) now some ten pages dealing with the 
temple, and in that wav it is put upon the level 
of Medinet Habfi, and even of Karnab. A 
gentleman who is perhaps the highest authority 
on Greek and Roman archaeology in this 
country had said to the speaker that the 
excavation of Deir el Bahari by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund eras the biggest and best 
thing whioh had been done m the way of 
archaeological research by English enterprise 
since the exploration of Nineveh. Sanguine 
hopes of ting able to restore the scattered 
fragments of the sculptures to their plaoes had 
been muoh modified; for it had become evident 
in the oourse of the excavations that the walls 
were so ruined that, even after an enormous 
expenditure of time, it would be impossible to 
replaoe more than twenty per oent. of these 
blocks. The artistic staff must be kept at Deir 
el Bahari for at least another year, their work 
being as yet not half done; and although the 
plates in the volume on the table were ex¬ 
tremely interesting and beautiful, yet the 
plates to come would be still more so. Last 
year the artists had begun to make a oomplete 
oopy Of the groat expedition to Punt, of which 
the soenee rank among the best bas-relief 
sculptures in the world. With regard to the 
work of last season which had been wholly 
under the direction of Mr. Hogarth—vis., the 
exploration of Alexandria—he referred his 
hearers to his own detailed aooount of it in the 
Archaeological Report of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund for 1894-5, and explained that, although 
the results had been negative, nevertheless he 
did not regret his undertaking. But though 
feeling bound to reoommend that the Society 
should not oontinue the work at Alexandria, he 
trusted that his conclusion would not' be inter¬ 
preted as discouragement to the residents of 
Alexandria in the exploration of their own city. 
For not only have the resident archaeologists a 
deeper interest in the remains of the town, but 
they have better oppor tu nities for work at all 
seasons and at less cost, than can be at the 
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disposal of any foreign society. One thing 
whioh has led Mr. Hogarth to wish to explore 
Alexandria, had been the hope of getting some 
farther knowledge of the Hellenised Jew who 
was so prominent for two oenturies before and 
for two centuries after Christ. The whole 
subject of Egyptology might seem to be a little 
barren because we cannot as yet oonneot it with 
the life of to-day. The bridge whioh connects 
the Mykeneaa period with later ages is but 
a rickety structure as yet. The Hellenised 
Jew who pervaded Egypt under the Ptolemies 
may well prove to be the link which will make 
it possible to connect the ancient civilisation 
of Egypt with ourselves, and especially the 
Egyptian faiths, mythology, and ritual with 
the religious formulae, dogma, apd ritual 
which we now possess. That connexion may 
yet be made, bat hardly as the result of 
excavations in Alexandria. The excavations of 
last season also convinced Mr. Hogarth of the 
absolute negation of all hope as regards the 
preservation of any of the oontents of the 
libraries of Alexandria within the city. Not 
only has the subsoil water risen generally 
above the Roman level, but even where the 
water does not reach there is a great deal 
of damp suoked up by capillary attraction, 
so that there is no chance, even if any papyri 
were found in Alexandria, of their being legible 
at the present day. Mr. Hogarth emphatically 
expressed his conviction that, whether the 
libraries were totally destroyed or not, there are 
not under the houses of Alexandria at this day 
literary remains of any one of the great libraries. 
One of the main reasons for stopping the work at 
Alexandria had been that even below the water 
level everything had been found to be in the 
utmost state of ruin: walls knocked down, 
pavements ripped up, everything as it would 
be left after the most awful sack and pillage— 
this had been the experience of every exca¬ 
vator there. The explanation of tins fact 
could only be sought in the history of 
Alexandria, and he suspected that the Arabs 
were more responsible for the destruction 
of the city than even the early Christians 
or the Roman mob. After the Arab conquest 
any of the books whioh remained would 
naturally drift from Alexandria to Cairo. 
It is not, however, in the rainy Delta that they 
must be sought, but higher up the Nile, 
where man has been less active. The literary 
treasures of monasteries such as those of Sinai 
and Mount Athos are by this time pretty well 
known, and we are not likely to $et much 
from Asia Minor. Constantinople, Indeed, is 
not all known, and there may be valuable 
MSS. even now in palaces and mosques; 
but the chances are not very great. It is 
only to Egypt that we can look with any 
confidence, to the Fayfim and to the dry upper 
valley of the Nile, for the lost classics—perhaps 
for Sappho and Menander—and for the miming 
early Christian literature. Some day or other 
a New Testament of the second century must 
turn up in Egypt; it is even said that a portion 
of one nas already been found. And there also 
must be copies of early patristic literature, 
perhaps the work of Papias, of Hierapolis, the 


' iple of St. John, who wrote down what he 
had heard from the lips of his master, of the 
actual words and deeds of their common 
Master. Although this work is mentioned 
by Eusebius in not very admiring terms, 
ita interest for the world would be enormous 
were the book now to be found. In stating 
that he was about to prooeed to excavate in the 
Fay Am, Mr. Hogarth referred to the great 
number of papyri which have already been 
found in that district during the last few years, 
but of which the quality is not equal to the 
quantity, and briefly indicated the grounds of 
his o wn hopes for the forthcoming season. The 
meeting terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The following exhibitions will open next week: 
a collection of lithographs—many from draw¬ 
ings by Sir Frederic Leighton and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert — at the Rembrandt Head Gallery, 
Vigo-street; a series of paintings in Mexioo, 
by Mr. Mortimer Menpee, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, New Bond-street; a collection of 
water-colour drawings by the late Edward 
Hargitt, at the St. James’s Galleries; a collec¬ 
tion of “ English Landscapes ” in water¬ 
colours, by Mr. George Lucas, at Messrs. 
Prideaux and Allen’s—both in King-street. 
St. James’s; a collection of pictures in oil and 
pastels, painted in England, France, and Italy, 
by M. Jnlius Rolshoven, at the St. George’s 
Gallery, Grafton-street; and a collection of 
flower paintings, by Miss Marie Low, at her 
studio, 293, Oxford-street. 

An exhibition of the original drawings pre¬ 
pared for Messrs. Cassell’s new fine art volume, 
Annals of Westminster Abbey, will be held at 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
from December 2 to Deoember 7, inclusive. 

On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
the collection of etchings formed by the late 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. As might be 
anticipated, it mostly oonsists of the work of 
the modern French school — Braoquemond, 
Flam eng, Jacquemart, Lalauze, Legros, 
Manesse, Raj on, and Richeton. But there are 
also a few Meryons and Whistlers ; some rare 
“ states ” of Seymour Haden; a number of 
proofs of Samuel Palmer; a set of Unger’s 
reproductions of the old masters; and—we are 
somewhat surprised to notioe—Aubrey Beards¬ 
ley’s illustrations to Salome. On the following 
day will be sold Hamerton’s library, whioh, 
while specially rich in fine art publications, 
also includes a number of standard boob, and 
the MSS. of several of his own works. 

The Sunday lecture to-morrow afternoon at 
St. George’s Hall will be delivered by Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss, president of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, who has chosen for his 
subjeot “ The Use of the Supernatural in Art.” 

Ax a recent meeting of the Aoadgmie des 
Inscriptions, Dr. Hamy exhibited photographs 
showing two sides of a stone object of crude 
form which was dredged up a little while ago 
in front of the pier at Havre. Both sides are 
decorated with a graceful interlacing pattern, 
and with borders bearing inscriptions, written 
evidently in runio characters. The stone ends 
in a point, thus olosely resembling some of 
those figured by Stephens and Wimmer. 
When the Runes have been deciphered, it may 
then be possible to conjecture how the object 
found its way to the month of the Seine. 


THE STAGE. 

MISS FARREN AS MANAGERESS. 

To many the re-opening of the Opera 
Gomique has been the theatrical event of the 
week. The building itself, or rather its 
internal arrangements, have been materially 
altered and improved; and under the spirited 
management ofMisa Nellie Farren—whom the 
function of Saturday last proved to be as great 
a favourite as ever—the entertainment is not 
likely to be inappropriate to those playgoers for 
whom she will especially cater. We wall not, 
at the Opera Gomique, have the “problem 
play ”; the effort of the pessimist will not 
there, we take it, be visible. All will probably 
be cheery. The first pieoe—a little domestic 
drama by Mr. T. G. Warren—is, indeed, too 
sentimental, and even too old-fashioned. But 
at the Opera Gomique, with a good one-act 
: burlesque that drags no interminable length, 


the comedy itself is but a prolonged curtain- 
raiser. The playgoer takes his seat at half¬ 
past nine probably, and what does he then see P 
He sees an excellent skit upon the Haymarket 
“Trilby,” prepared by Mr. Brookfield and 
another. He sees the prettiest of shows. He 
listens to bright music, discoursed by Meyer 
Lutz’s orchestra, and to Kings whioh, if tiiey 
are not remarkable in themselves, attain charm 
when it is Miss Kate Cutler who sings them; 
for Miss Kate Cutler, as the new Trilby—“ the 
Model Trilby”—reveals her is a genuine and 
natural attraction. Good-looking and refined, 
intelligent as aotress and singer, and endowed 
with a voioe clear, rich, and fall, this lady is 
assuredly one of the very best exponents of 
burlesque whom we have on the boards at this 
moment. Other charming people duster round 
her. They have not, it is true, very much to do; 
but several of the men—if we may turn to 
them—have excellent parts. Why one has 
been cut out—or seems to have been, from our 
experience of Tuesday night—is more than we 
can say. A oertain artist was supposed to be 
described in the novel, as it originally appeared 
in an American magazine. On Saturday that 
artist was introduced into the play, and very 
funny it undoubtedly was—and why unjusti¬ 
fiable P We do not at all see it. However, on 
Tuesday he was gone, and somebody’s sensi¬ 
tiveness—it may have been Mr. Du Maurier’s— 
had apparently been considered. Fortunatdy 
the bigger of the men’s parts remained intact. 
Mr. Robb Harwood is weird to the last degree 
in his imitation of the Svengali of the Hay- 
market ; and vastly funny is it to see through 
the creation, here and there, Mr. Tree’s some¬ 
what Teutonic personality, and to have 
evidence of what is supposed to be his dis¬ 
position to make a speech on rather slight 

E revocation. Mr. Farren Soutar, Mr. C. P. 

little, and Mr. Antley are “the three mus¬ 
keteers of the brush.” Mr. Storey, as Jaoko, finds 
room, as usual, for entertaining antics. And, 
to go book to the ensemble —“ the altogether ” 
of the pieoe, as the model Trilby herself would 
say—nothing is more fetching than the dance 
of seven ladies, charmingly arrayed. It is, 
indeed, revelry Bowdlerised; but its graoe no 
one can question. We cannot say much for 
the first pieoe, as we have hinted already. 
It will probably not run long; but even 
if we were not now in the midst of a dearth of 
things really repaying a visit, the burlesque at 
the Opera Gomique would make its mark, 
for, unlike so many of the productions of the 
day, it has nothing pretentious about it. It 
bores no one. It has no mission of Literature 
with a big L, or Art with a big A. It is 
simply ana frankly funny, and a delight 
to the eye. We oongratulate Miss Nellie 
Farren on her felicitous assumption of the 
duties of management. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The wish that we expressed only the other 
day that Mr. Wilson Barrett might again be 
seen among us is to be gratified, it seems, 
quite as soon as we could nave hoped. The 
New Tear will still be comparatively young 
when Mr. Barrett, bringing with him, of course, 
his “ Sign of the Gross,” is seen at the Lyric, 
whioh he has engaged, it is said, for a term. 
Meanwhile his seoond adaptation of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s “Manxman” has been brought out at 
the Shaftesbury, with Mr. Lewis Waller and Mias 
Florenoe West in the two principal parts, and 
with actors of the rank and excellent service of 
Mr. H. Kemble and Mr. James Fernandez 
doing admirable work in what are at least 
secondary characters. The play has been well 
received; and, as at least no part is acted with 
notable inadequacy, it is likely to enjoy a run 
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not altogether disproportionate to the popular 
socoees of the novel. 

Tex news of the tragio death of Miss Amy 
Eoeelle and her ill-starred husband, Mr. Arthur 
Deere, has affected the theatrioal profession 
even more than it has stirred the ordinary 
playgoer; for of late years the ordinary 
playgoer, at least in London, has seen but 
little of either of these skilful artists. Mr. 
Dacre and Miss Boselle were married about 
ten years ago; and since that event nothing 
whatever seems to have prospered with 
them—save, indeed, their domestio relations, 
which were ever oordial. The rock on which 
they split—so it is greatly to be feared—was 
the rook of over-weening self-estimation; or, 
rather, it was their misfortune that each 
esteemed the art of the other in a way in which 
the public oould not be brought to agree with 
them. Mr. Dacre on several occasions did 
capable work; and even the later performances 
of MSss Boselle showed something of the legi¬ 
timate attractiveness of an interesting and 
generous personality, and of the potency of a 
well-possessed knowledge of her craft. But the 
Amy Boselle of the last few years was not the 
Amy Boselle of ten years ago; and the Amy 
Boselle of even ten years ago was not the Amy 
Boselle of eight or ten years earlier. In other 
words, the extreme promise shown by the lady 
in her youth—from the days of what was 
almost childhood to the days when she played, 
and looked with a rare exquisiteness, the part 
of Eve in Mr. Gilbert’s “Charity,” and the 
days when her abilities were somewhat ill- 
bestowed upon the inadequate material of 
“ Our Boys "—that promise, we say, was never 
really quite fulfilled. Her art, as time went 
on, scarcely gained in naturalness; and, in 
plain English, in the later time neither the 
pnblio nor the managers were to be blamed for 
not taking Miss Boselle and her husband at 
the full valuation they placed upon themselves. 
In the theatrical, as in any other profession, it 
is a mistake to habitually assign yourself a 
higher rank than that winch good judges will 
assign to you. To abate one’s claims is of 
course not agreeable, but to this complexion 
must we oome at last—most of us; and it is 
better, on the whole, to oome to it philo¬ 
sophically, and not to hold that one’s perch is 
not to be endured when it ceases to hie on the 
topmost branch of quite the tallest tree. 

By permission of the Treasurer and Masters 
of the Benoh, the “ Comedy of Errors ” will be 
performed in Gray’s Inn Hall by the members 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society on the first 
Saturday in December. The play has not 
been acted there since the performance by 
Sh&kspere’soompanyin 1594. The revival will 
be strictly in accordance with the traditions of 
the time, under the direction of Mr. William 
Poel. Among the subscribers who have 
recently joined the society are Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, Mrs. Hugh Bell, and Sir Walter 
Besant. The hon. secretary is Mr. Arthur 
Dillon, 52, Talgarth-road, West Kensing¬ 
ton, W. 


MUSIC. 

HENRI PURCELL. 

“ Hub worth and works are daily diminishing”: 
tbus wrote Dr. Burney of Henry Purcell more 
than a hundred years ago. And since that time 
comparatively little has been done to make 
known the greatest musical genius this country 
Haw produced. We have a Puroell Society which 
moves along at a slow paoe, not because there 
la any lack of enthusiasm among its members, 
bxst because the publio is apathetic. The two 
Hundredth anniversary of Purcell's death is, 
However, being commemorated in special fashion 


this week, and it is to be hoped that increased 
interest in the oomposer will result therefrom ; 
that the hands of the Puroell Society will be 
strengthened; and that the publication of his 
complete works, the noblest monument to his 
memory, will, within reasonable time, be an 
accomplished fact. 

Puroell wrote for the church, the stage, and 
the chamber; and thereby displayed not only 
the greatness, but the universality of hu 
genius. This week we shall confine ourselves 
to a notice of his “ Dido and Eneas ” per¬ 
formed at the Lyoeum Theatre by the pupils of 
the Boyal College of Music, on Wednesday 
afternoon, under the oonduotorship of Dr. 
C. V. Stanford. The small dimensions of 
the work, the modest means employed, and, 
above all, the particular forms of musical art 
in vogue at the time when it was written, 
have all to be taken into consideration in 
forming one’s opinion of it. Yet there is 
nothing so difficult, even for trained musicians, 
as to throw oneself into the past: to try and 
listen with seventeenth, and not with nineteenth, 
oentury ears. The quaint, and in the chord 
writing scholastic, phraseology of early days 
first attracts notioe: it is only by study that 
the manner can be forgotten ana the matter 
duly appraised. Puroell, had he lived now, 
would have written differently; but as he can¬ 
not oome to us we must go to him. From an 
historical point of view, “ Dido and .Eneas ” is 
of supreme interest. Puroell discarded, for the 
first time in England, spoken dialogue, thus 
producing a true music-drama. It was s 
solitary essay on the part of the composer, 
probably a flash of genius rather than the out¬ 
come of reflection. It was written for a per¬ 
formance by the “young gentlewomen” of 
Mr. Josias Priest’s boarding-school at Chelsea 
in 1680; and it is, therefore, quite possible that 
Puroell did not give full rein to his imagina 
tion. Furthermore, he was only just out of his 
teens, and his powers, therefore, not fully ma¬ 
tured. The modest orchestration—two violins, 
viola, bass, and harpsichord—must have been 
a matter of neoessity, not ohoioe; in other 
dramatic works he used, in addition, hautboys, 
trumpets, bassoons, and drums. Yet, in spite 
of limitations, the work bears the stamp of 
greatness. There are pages, such as “ Dido’s 
Lament,” with its impressive harmonies— 
a movement worthy of Bach — and the 
closing chorus, which show learning without 
labour; there are recitatives remarkable for 
their truthfulness and fulness of expression; 
there are arias for solo voioe, in which the 
intensifying of the sentiment of the words 
rather than the carrying out of any set form is 
the prevailing feature. And in all the music 
there is a delicacy and pioturesqueness which 
remind one of Gluck and Schubert. Again, 
there is in it a latent strength which, had the 
oomposer been spared, would have materially 
interfered with the monopoly enjoyed by the 
great Saxon oomposer, who, within a few 
years of Purcell’s death, made England his 
home. 

Of the performance of “Dido and Eneas” 
at the Lyoeum little need be said. Neither as 
singers nor actors were the representatives of 
the chief parts satisfactory. Criticism, how¬ 
ever, would be out of plaoe. The performance, 
on the whole, was a careful one, ana the staging 
was excellent To hear the work was in itself 
a matter for thankfulness. Additional accom¬ 
paniments had been provided by Dr. Charles 
Wood, formerly a pupil of the Boyal College of 
Music. They were, as a rule, effective, anayet 
not obtrusive; the light chorus, “To the Hills 
and the Yales,” would, we think, have been 
better without drums. There were some 
numbers—as, for instance, in the song, " Oft - 
she visits this loved mountain ”—in which there 
did not seem a proper equivalent for the part I 


which the harpsichord must have played at the 
“ Chelsey ” performance, probably under the 
fingers of the oomposer himself. 

J. S. Shedlook. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A shall exhibition of MSS., old editions, 
portraits, &c, relating to Puroell, under the 
direction of Mr. Barclay Squire, will be on 
view at the British Museum until November 
27. Among the autographs was the mag¬ 
nificent one of the “ Bell ” Anthem, lent 
by the Queen, and the “ Save me, O God ” 
Anthem, lent by Mr. W. H. Cummings; also 
the “Te Deum” belonging to Dr. Bridge. 
The fine portrait of the oomposer attributed to 
Kneller, and now in the possession of Mr. A. 
Littleton, forms a conspicuous feature among 
the pictures. This exhibition, though small, 
is precious, and it seems a pity that means 
were not taken to make it more generally 
known. Further, the British Museum au¬ 
thorities might have gone to the expense, not 
a large one, of printing a catalogue, not merely 
for the convenience of the moment, but as a 
record for the future. 

Herb Beisehaueb gave his third pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall yesterday week. He 
gave an admirable reading of the first move¬ 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor; 
but the Allegretto lacked repose, and the Finale 
romanoe. He played the Etudee Symphoniques 
of Sohumann very unequally. In the more 
delicate numbers he was most suooessful; the 
one with the violin arpeggios deserves speoial 
mention, on aooount of the lightness of wrist 
and finger displayed. In the loud variations 
the tone was often hard. Some short pieoes by 
Couperin and Bameau were effectively rendered. 
We have oome to the conclusion that Herr 
Beisunauer varies much in his performances; 
but when he is at his best he is very good. 

The Monday and Saturday Popular Conoerts 
have commenced, but as yet there has not 
been anything specially worthy of reoord. 
On Monday, Herr Bosenthal made his first 
appearance at these oonoerts, and played some 
of the Brahms “Paganini” Variations, a 
wonderful performance, which secured for him 
an enthusiastic reoeption. We doubt whether 
any living pianist surpasses him in the matter 
of technique. As enoore he played Chopin’s 
“ Berceuse.” 

Mlle. Irma Seths, a pupil of Herr Ysaye, 
gave an orohestral oonoert at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. In Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto and in E. Guiraud's “ Caprice ” 
she showed signs of promise, for as yet she is 
young. She has good, strong tone, and con¬ 
siderable exercution; the latter, however, lacks 
finish. She was evidently very nervous or 
excited, so that passages were hurried and 
indistinct; this was especially the case with the 
Finale of the Conoerto. Her best playing was 
in a Sarabande and Gigue of Bach, which she 
interpreted in a calm, skilful manner. The 
orchestra was under the vigorous direction of 
Mr. G. Ernest. 

The oonoert at the South-plaoe Institute 
to-morrow evening will be devoted entirely 
to the musio of Brahms. 

At the meeting of the Irish literary Society, 
to be held next Saturday in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, Miss Annie Patterson, 
Mus. Doc., will give a lecture on “ Old Irish 
Musio,” illustrated with musical selections 
and lantern slides. She proposes to deal 
particularly with the antiquity of the harp, and 
with the references to harp-playing in ancient 
Gaelic literature. 
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EMAN PAUL, T RENCH, TRUBNER & COM PANY, IMTED. 

THE STORY OF ROSINA, and other Verses. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 

With Forty-nine Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ The merit of a beautiful volume U with Mr. Hugh Thomson, in whose Dlnstrations is the point of this repnbHoatioa. Mr. Thomson hss done much ch a rm ing work hetes, sad 
his latest drawings, too, are characteristic and charming .*'—Daily Chronicle. 

%* A Lmgt-Taptr Edition, limited to SSO Copit*, toil! alto bo itontd , priot SI 1». not. 

_ ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 

THE BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. By Austin 

DOBSON. With Fifty Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 

PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which is added “AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. With 

Twenty-five Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4to» 5s. 

SULTAN MURAD V. The Turkish Dynastic Mystery, 1876-95. By Djemaleddin Bey. With 

Six Portrait.. Crown 8vo, 9e. net. . . . 

“.This remarkable volume.Substantially the basis of the book is hlstorlo. It shows how Abdnl Axis was deposed in favour of Murad, his nephew, whose lndinsbon ns 

towards sweeping reforms; and how this young monarch was prononnoed mad and interned, some say murdered ."—Daily OhromcU, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

ORIGIN of PLANT STRUCTURES by SELF- 


THE 

ADAPTATION to the ENVIRONMENT. By Her. G. HEN8LOW, J.L.8., F.G.S, 
Author of “ The Origin of Floral Structures.” Crown Svo, fie. 

* Every student of vegetable physiology and of the natural history of ptiAts wilt find the 
work of high interest."— Sou* and Quaritt. 

ICE WORK, PRESENT and PAST. 

D.So., LL.D., F.ILS., F.8.A., F.G.S, Crown Svo, fie. 


By T. G. Bonney, 

[IhMMlhMf, 

A CONTRIBUTION to OUR KNOWLEDGE of SEED- 

LINGS. By the Bight Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, But., M.P., F.R.8. Crown 
6vo, 5a. _ [Jn the press. 

FIRST STEPS in EGYPTIAN. By E. A Wallis Budge, 

Litt.D., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Demy 
Svo, 9s. net. [Now ready. 

THE LIFE of a CONSPIRATOR: being Memoirs of Sir 

EVERARD DIG BY, bv ONE of hie DESCENDANTS. By the AUTHOR of "THE 
LIFE of a PRIG.” with Dlustrattons. Demy Svo, He. [New ready. 

THE HUGUENOTS and the REVOCATION of the EDICT of 

NANTES. By HENRY M. BAIRD. With Maps, 2 vole., 8vo, £1 10s. [New ready. 

GARDENCRAFT, OLD and NEW. By the late John D. 

BEDDING. With a Memorial (Notiee by the Rev. S. F. RUSSELL. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 128. [ImmaHatety, 

THE HOUSE of JOY. By Laurence Housman, Author of 

" A Farm in Fairy land." With Nine IHoetretiona and oover specially designed ‘ 
the Author. Crown Svo, fie. [/»the pram. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE'S FIRST CAMPAIGN. With 

Comments by HERBERT H. SARGENT, Lieut. U.S. Army. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[.Ymo ready. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHIIOSQMHCAL UBRAIY. 

LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION, together 
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doth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4jd.) 

“ A clean story... .this charmingly-told tale. The authoress is likely 
to add by her latest production to the large circle of her literary 
friends and admirers."— St. James's Gazette. 

MAN PROPOSES. By Mrs. A Phillips, 

Author of “ Benedict*,” Ao. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4itL) 
“The book is extremely taking, and there is a iioetical Btrdn in it 
hat is as strange to modern fiction as it is taking. —Spectator. 

A GARRISON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 

LEITH ADAM8. _ 

New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 

London: 

JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C,; 

And of all Booksellers. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW* 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

DECEMBER. 

BALLAD of the DEAD MOTHER. By Maeoarkt L. Woods. 
LORD SALISBURY, from a FRENCH POINT of VIEW. By 
Acocstix Filox. 

nUBTAVE FLAUBERT. By Erxkst Newmax. 

ENGLAND in NICARAGUA and VENEZUELA. By O. H. D. 
Gossip. 

THE FAILURE of GOVERNMENT by GROUPS. By W. Rath 

BOX*, M.P. 

UNIONIST POLICY. By J. S. Stcart-Gi.kxxi*. 

HAMLET—FROM an ACTOR’S PROMPT BOOK. By H. Beerbohm 
T an. 

COREA and the SIBERIAN RAILWAY, 

THE REPORT of the SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
By T. J. Macxa^ara. 

THE BEGINNINGS of a REPUBLIC.-lI. By Albert D. Vaxdaj*. 
ALAUDARUM LEGIO. By F. A. Fulcher. 

MENDEU3SOHN] a Critical Estimate. By H. H. StATHAM. 
TURKEY or RUSSIA? By Canon MacColu 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 

CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
OF FICTION. 

Price SIXPENCE, tlfo forms tho DECEMBER NUMBER. 

It is considerably ENLARGED beyond the sise of the ordinary 
Number, and is composed of 

EIiEVBN COMPLETE STORIES 

dealing with Fantastic, Humorous, and Supernatural Aspects of Life, 
as follows:— 

A SUPERNATURAL TALE. By I. ZaxgWill. 

A STORY of HUMOROUS SURPRISE. By W. L. Aldex. 

A GHOST 8T0RY. By Violet Huxt. 

TWO FANTASTIC LEGENDS. By JosKi-n Strange. 

TIIE TELLING of a MYSTERY. By Arthur Macuex. 

A FAIRY TALE. By Leonard Ashton. 

TIIE HISTORY of a STRANGE MURDEfc. By M. P.Shiel, 

A CONVERSATION in the NETHERWORLD. By tho Author of 
“Bethia Hardacre." 

A STORY of the UNKNOWN WORLD. By Mre. B. M. Crock**. 

A 8TORY of MORAL TRANSFORMATION. By Mrs. Ver*. 
CiSPRELL. 

A STORY of PURE HUMOUR. By Frank R. Stocktox. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Lncmo, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 

Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 

In Two Volumes. 

tm"5? w j dely *** ? ow » . a " d continually useful in tho future, as the most 
trustworthy portrait, painted by his own hand, of a man who«e influence on his time, if sometimes overrated, was 
unquestionably very g reat. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 

By BUD YAM) KIPLING. 

With Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, C.I.E. 

TIMES. We are bathed in the coolness of nature and refreshed by the society of natural thing*. while the brief 
and rapid narrative endears itself ss much to children as men. ... Let every uncle in search of Christmas infta 
p rovid e hims elf with ■ The Second Jungle Book ■ in large qnantities.’’ Chris Unas gifte 

Globe Svo, 12s. 

OASA BRAOCI O: A New Story. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

In Two Volumes. 

_ G UARD IAN .—“ * Casa Braccio* is a very powerful tragedy, and a finished work of art,” 


Med. 8vo, 17s. net. 

THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. V. PERIPATUS, by Adam 

SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S.— MYRIAPODS, by F. G. SINCLAIR, M.A.— INSECTS Part I bv 
_D AVID SHARP, M.A., M.B., F.R .B.__ ' mouuio, ran. i., oy 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of “ Tom Brown’s 

Rplinoldava ** 


_ Schooldays.* * _ 

EVERSLEY SERIE8.—New Volumes . 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 

ARNOLD. Second Series. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS.' By the late 

J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.O.L., I.L.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. Globe Svo, 6 b. 

TIMES .—“ Those who have hitherto only known the 
Bishop as a great ecclesiastic and theologian will find, from 
these luminous essays, that the true source of his power and 
influence as a theologian lay in a masculine intellect and 
a rare gift of historical Insight and imagination.” 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

By JOHN R. GREEN. Vol. I. Globe Svo, 6s. 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Early 

Poems, Narrative Poems, and Sonnets. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. 

Thb Pboplb’s Edition. Vols. I.—IV. 

Demy 10mo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. 6d. net, Persian, 
each volume. 

Vol. I. JUVENILIA. Vol. H. The LADY 

of SHALOTT, and other Foeme. Vol. III. A 
DREAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other 
Foeme. VoL IV. LOOK8LEY HALL, and 
other Foeme. 

BLACK AND WHITE.— ' An exquisite pocket edition.’' 


Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

ST, JAMES'S BUDGET.—* The many admirers of Mrs* 
Moles worth’s books will welcome * The Carved Lions.’ ” 

POCKET EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY'S 
WORKS. 

Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. each Volume.—Vol. IX 

YEAST: a Problem. By Charles 

KINGSLEY.- 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 

AUSTEN. Illustrated by Chablxn E. Bbock. With an 
Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINESof ENGLISH 

ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, 
M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, Ph.D., with 
the Assistance of HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 
Professor John W. Hales writesIt is indeed a vast 
improvement on the former edition, which, however, was a 
most useful and a highly distinguished book at the ti.no of 
its first appearance ; and so the difference is a satisfactory 
sign how much English scholarship has advanced in the 
last twenty years.” 

Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 

CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH 
With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. A Now and Cheaper Edition. 

JOAN the MAID: a Dramatic Romance. Tnp pirmassuTTerrary op grpkk 

By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of Glen- THE f tpytc^ GREEK 

almond. Author of “ Columba,” *' A Memory of Edward AND LA 11N TEX18. 

Thring,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. , 

TIMES— “ The lyrics and indeed the whole rhythm Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited 

and form of the play, come very close to Tennyson in his by T E PAGE, M.A. 

dram*! ” (VBBQIL. 0s. net. Edited by T. E. PAGE, and the 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" Should carry his name at a ILIAD of HOMER, 0e. net, Edited by WALTER 

Bingle step high up among those of our contemporary poets.” LEAF, Litt.D., have already appeared in this Series.) 

_____ c 33 X TJ 33. "Sf MAGAZINE. 

DECEMBER.—Price One Shilling and Fourpence.—Illustrated. 

This Numbor contains Chapters III. and IV. of Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 

“SIR GEORGE TRE8SADY,” 

Tho “BRUSHWOOD BOY,” by RUDYARD KIPLING, 
and numerous Short Stories and Articles, including A Midsummer Night,” by Benjamin Kidd : “ Captain Eli’s 
Best Ear,” by Frank R. Stockton; the continuation of the ILifo of Napoleon (Trafalgar, AuBterlite), Illustrated; 
and Tissot’s Life of Christ, by Edith Cones, Illustrated. 

Also ready, the DECEMBER NUMBER of 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

An Illustrated Monthly Magasiso for the Family Circle, Price ONE SHILLING, 
containing, among many other contributions, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S Letters to Young Friends, with a 
new Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations from Photographs. ajtd 

MACMILL .A-jUT’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 434.—DECEMBER.—Price Ohs Bull.I.isa. 

Contents 

1. A BRIDE-ELECT. Chaps. IV-VI. 5. STAGE-STRUCK. 

2. OXFORD IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 6. THB CRAFT OF HUNTING. 

3. THB SWISS INFANTRY. 7. MY FRIEND ARCANIEVA. 

4. THE YAM CUSTOM (A Tale of Ashanteo). 8. THE BATTLES OF THE NIVE. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, MRS. PONDBRBURY'S PAST. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey. Mr. Cosmo Stuart, Mr. J. I.. Maokay, 
Mr. Willis Searle, Mr. William F. Hawtrey ; Miss Alma 
Stanlev, Miss Ada Mallon, Miss Evelyn Harrison, and Miss 
Lottie Venne. At 8.15, THE STAVORDALES._ 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. Edward Ferris, Mr. S. Champion, Mr. Aubrey Fits. 

S taid, Mr. Coeham, Mr. J. Byron, Ac.; Miss Bose Leclercq, 
iss Lily Hanbury. Miss Esm6 Berin g er, Miss Henrietta 
Lindley, Miss Eva Williams, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at B.30, THE RIVALS. Messrs. W, 
Farren, Brandon Thomas, Arthur Williams, Charles 8ng- 
den, Sydney Brough, W. Cheesman, Nye Chart; Mcsdawcs 
Nancy Noel, Violet Raye, Marie Hudspeth, and Mrs. John 
Wood. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.18 AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Hope, Pounds, 
Hamer, Cadiz, Cannon, Davis, Flop, Collette, Fairfax, 
Neild, and Lettie Lind ; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, D’Orsey, 
Farkoa, Gardiner, Wright, Groves, Soymonr, Porteous, 
Mordy, and Ellison. ___ 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER 
Misses Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Dsltra, Ward, and Fanny 
Brough; Messrs. Henry Neville, George Giddens, Lionel 
Rignold, Charles Dalton, S. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, 
and W. Rignold. 

DUKE OF~YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HER ADVOCATE. Mr. Chas. 
Cartwright, i Messrs. Oswald Yorke, Holmes Gore, Forbes 
Dawson, C. W. Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Lyston Lyle, H. 
Stanford, T.P. Haynes; MesdamesLenaAshwell,Henrietta 
Watson, M. Lind, and Gertrude Kingston. At 8, GIDDY 
GALATEA. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. Mr. E. S. Willard, Miss Annie Hughes. Mr, J. H. 
Barnes, Mrs. Canninge, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. W. T. Lovell, 
Miss Keith Wakeman, Mr. H. Cane, Mrs. H. Cane, Miss 
Nannie Craddock, Mr. Bassett Roe, Mr. Cecil Crofton. At 
8, THE, INTERVIEW. MATINEES SATURDAY and 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.6 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Sir. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombc Gould, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Came, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Brydone, Mr.Willes, Mr. 
Canninge, Mr. Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. 8enior, Mr. 
Lloyd; Miss Drummond, Mrs. Baker, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE BRIC-A-BRAC WILL. 
Messrs. Charles Conyers, Harrison Brockbank, J. J. Dallas, 
E. W. Royce, Frank H. Celli, Stanley Patterson, Watty 
Brunton, jun., and Frank Wyatt; Mesdames Susie Vaughan, 
Fanny Marriott, and Miss Florence St. John. 


OPERA OOMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 . 16 , NANNIE. Mesdames Emma 
Gwynne, E. Cudmoro, F. Montgomery, S. Leigh; Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, Mr. Edward Sass, Mr. Oscar Adye. At 0 45, A MODEL 
TRILBY. Mesdames M. Stuart, H. Vicary, M. Greet, M. Le 
Capolaine, M. Romney, and Kate Cutler ; Messrs. Robb Har. 
wood, Farren Soutar, F. Storey, C. P. Little, G. Antley E 
H. Kelly, and Eric Lewis. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE! 

THIS EVENING, at 7.46, A DARK SECRET. Messrs. 
Robert Pateman, E. Rochelle, G. H. Harker, F. Harding A 
Wrddecombo, G. Yates, W. Aysom, C. Baldwin, Jack Kniiton 
and Wag Harding; Mesdames A. Steinberg, Ida Millais, H. 
Clifton, F. Selby, R. Rosenthal, A. Vitu, and Agnes Hewitt. 


NOW BEADY, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 

Demy 8vo, 14e. 

REGENERATION. 

A Reply to HAR NOBDAU. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 00., 

14, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. tfli -DECEMBER, 18M. — Sa Sd. 

C0XTBNT8:—Av Uxcbowked Kihq: A Roimrcx or 

HtGn Politics.- " Bother ” and the Athknaium Club, 

by Lady Gregory.- The Peasant-Life or South Russia. 

-Pbbcrll and thx Making or Musical England.- 

A Foseionkr, Conclusion. -Thi English Soldisb—as 

hr was, and as hi is.- Thi Lire or “Punch.”- 

Oxrozn IN Fact and Fiction.—Thz Looezr-on.- 

Foseion AriAias. _ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS. Edinbubuh and London. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL- 

THE ORGAN OP BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 

Published every Friday. Price 0d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

OASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 


Tie Antotjpe Company, Mod, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process ot high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotypo process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holmau Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Oulcss. 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A.. Ac., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 
Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, poet 
free. One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TV/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C., 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING’ at 8.30, THE CHILI WIDOW. M 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghorn 
Bromley Daveu|>ort, Yorke, Lindo, Armstrong, Trood 
Mood, A. btuart, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Larkii 
Irene Vanbrugh, Ettie Williams, Kingsley, Dallas, an 
Violet Vanbrugh. At 8, HARMONY ’ an 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING,at8.o, THE MANXMAN. Messrs. Let, 
Waller, James Fernandez, Charles Brookfield. H. Ketnbl 
Cockburn, Hippersley, Knight, Stevens, Deane, Goodha. 
Thompson ; .Mesdames Kate Phillips, Ayers Mavue ai 
Florouce West. ’ 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.60, NIOBE. Mr. Harry Panlto 
Mosers. Scott Buist, Harold Child, ami Clintou'Baddele 
McsdamcH Carlotta Zerbina, Gladys Evelyn, Ida Warrai 
Kate Connaught, Agnes Panlton, and Miss Beatrice Lun 
Preceded, at 8, by THE MAN IN THE STREET A 
JamCH Welc h, Ac. 

PALACE THEATRE. ~~ 

THIS EVENING, at 7.40, Lottio Collins, Bros. Darn It 
the Electra Trio, G. H. Chirgwin, Master Goldsmith A 
Gresham, the Misters Hawthorne, Lcs Minstrels Parisiei 
D’Auban, and Blythe, Lottie Collard, the Haytors. Loti 
Blliott. G. W. Hunter, Professor Kichord, the TABLEAI 
VIVANTS, and LA LOIK FULLER. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAH. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders : in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are token to render theso accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of tho Law Societies, 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS' JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28a., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6u. 

SOLICITORS' JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
bmglc Number, Is. 

Cheque! and Tost Office Orders payable to H. Villerb. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Ar« the sole repress tatirea in Great Britain ot 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs DRUMMOND k CO. supply the oheapest and best Pt omsf n 
in the market, wbich are specially adapted to meet the wants c-f 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, .and those engaged in theinTestigmlioai 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention totheif 

Improved Rapid Pboto-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M8€., JHst<r** 9 
Lace J Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book lUustraivc***, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderateness. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. LON £H>\ 

POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Largo 4to, prico 6(1. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V . 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS or. 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.’* 

“ K. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, wo arc glad to see, u -w 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and re»a 
bv everyone interested in the development and growth cl 
Democracy .”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


London: Alexander & Shepkeahd, Fumival Street, E.C- 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


This day is published, price 14s., 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY. By Prof. 

S. D. F. 8 ALMOND, D.D. 

THE BROTHERHOOD of MANKIND. By Rev. J. Howard 

CRAWFORD, M.A. 6s. 

INTRODUCTION to the SYNOPTIC OOSPBLS.. By Rev. Paton 

J. GLOAG, D.D. 7r. 6d. 

THE ETHICS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. W. S. Brace, 

M.A. 4b. 

MORALITY and RELIGION. By Rev. James Kidd, D D. 10s. 6 d. 
THE BIBLE DOCTRINE of MAN. By Prof. J. Laidlaw, DD. 

New Edition. 7s. 6d. 

SOURCES of NEW TESTAMENT GREEK- Ry Rev. H. A. A. 

KENNEDY, D.Sc. 5s. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Prof. H. Schultz, D D. 

2 vole., 188. net. 

NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Prof. W. Beyschlag, D D. 

2 vol8., 18s. net. 

THE TEACHING of JESUS. By Prof. H. H. Wendt, D D 

2 role., 21 b. 

INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT—THE EPISTLES 

of ST. PAUL. By Prof. F. GODET, D.D. 12s. 6d. net. 

ST. PAUL'S CONCEPTION of CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. A- B. 

BRUCE, D.D. 7s. Gd. 

The International Critical Commentary. 

ROMANS. By Prof. W. Sanday, D.D., and Rev- A. 0. Headlam, B D 

Oxford. 12s. 

DEUTERONOMY- By Prof. S. R Driver, D D , Oxford- 12s. 
JUDGES. By Prof. G. F. Moore. D D, Andover. 12 s. 

The International Theological library. 

INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT- 

By Prof. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. 12s. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Prof. Newman Smyth, D D. 10s 6 d 
APOLOGETICS- By Prof- A. B- Brace. D D- 10s 6 d. 

New Catalogue free on application. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLA.BK, 38, Gbobqb Striet. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, prico 6s., post free. 

CHRIST’S “ MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander 

MACLAREN, D.D., Author of "The Holy of Holies,” "The Unchanging Christ," 
Ac., Ac. 

“ Masterly, beautiful, Inspiring .’’—Methodist Recorder, 

“ Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher .”—Expository Times. 

” Felicitous exposition, nigged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration." 

Word and Work. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prico 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same 
exquisite nse of language and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
aocustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaron’s works .’’—Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as 

tlte prince of pulpit orator*.The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 

and corners of the earth ."—Methodist Times. 


MESSRS. HENRY’S 

CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

**• Messrs. Henry beg to announce that they have published a work beautiful alike in 
matter and in manner and eminently valuable as a gift-book, entitled— 

THE PAGEANT: a Winter Book. 

EDITED BY CHARLES HAZELWOOD SHANNON AND GLEESON WHITE. 

Over 260 pp., 20 Full-page Illustrations, and 17 Illustrations in tbo Text. Crown 4to, 6a. 
net. Large-paper Edition (limited to 160 copies), £1 Is. net. 


ART CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1. THE DOCTOR: a Portrait of My Brother. An Original Lithograph by James M’Neill 

Whistles. 

2. SYMPHONY IN WHITE No. III. From a Picture by James M’Neill Whistler. 

3. MONNA ROSA. A Picture by Dante Gabbribl Rossetti. 

4. MARY MAGDALENE AT THE HOUSE OP SIMON THE PHARISEE. An 

elaborate Pen-and-ink Drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

6. PERSEU8 AND MEDUSA. A Picture by 8ir Edward Burne-Jones. 

0. THE SEA NYMPH. A Picture by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

7. ARIADNE. A Picture by G. F. Watts, R.A. Printed in Brotcn. 

8 . PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. A Picture by G. F. Watts, R.A. 

9. SIR ISUMBRAS OF THE FORD. A Picture by Sir John Everett Millais, R.A. 

10. LOVE. An Original Drawing by Sir John Eyerbtt Millais, R.A. Printed in Slue. 

11. PALLAS AND THE CFjNTAUR. A recently-discovered Picture by Botticelli. 

12. (EDIPUS. An Original Pen-and-ink Drawing by Charles Ricketts. 

13. PSYCHE IN THE HOUSE, An Original Pen-and-ink Drawing by Charles Ricketts. 

14. SIDONIA THE SORCERESS AND OTTO VON BORK. An Original Pen-and-ink 

Drawing by Reginald Savage. 

16. THE ALBATROSS. An Original Pen-and-ink Drawing by Reginald Savage. 

10. ALGERNON CHARLE8 SWINBURNE. An Original Drawing by Will Rothenstein. 
Printed in Red. 

17. L’OISEAU BLEU. A Water-Colour Drawing by Charles Condkb. 

18. DEATH ANDTITE BATHER. An Original Pen-and-ink Drawing by LaurenceIIoubm an. 

19. A ROMANTIC LAN DSCAPE. A Water-Colour Drawing by Chas. Hazelwood Bhannos. 

20. THE WHITE WATCH. A Drawing by Chakles Hazelwood Shannon. 

A Title-Page designed by Selwyn Image. An End-Paper by Lucikn Pissarro. 

A Binding designed by Charles Rickbtts. 

In the Large Paper Edition , Mr. CHARLES RICKETTS’S” (Ed i pus ” will he specially 
reproduced in Photogravure. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1. A ROUNDEL OF RABELAIS. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

2. MONNA ROSA. A Poem by Paul Vbblaink. 

3. COSTELLO THE PROUD, OONA MACDERMOTT AND THE BITTER TONGUE. 

A Story by W. B. Yeats. 

4. THE OX. A Poem by John Gray. 

6. A HANDFUL OF DUST. An Essay by Richard Garnett. 

0. “ ET STL REVENAIT.” A Poem by Maurice Maeterlinck. 

7. ON THE SHALLOW8. A 8tory by W. Drlaplainb Scull. 

8. THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES. A Play by Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 

Alfred Sutbo. 

9. DAVID GWYNNE - HERO OR BOASTING LIAR. A Poem by Theodore Watts. 

10. THE WORK OF CHARLES RICKETTS. An Essay by Glbeson White. 

11. A DUET. A Poem by T. Stchgb Moore. 

12. NIGGARD TRUTH. A Story by John Gray. 

13. BY THE SEA. A Poem by Margaret L. Woods. 

14. THE STORY OF A NUN. A Med ireval Legend from the Low-Dutch. Translated by 

L. Simons and L. Houbman. 

16. A SONG. By W. E. Hihlby. 

16. WILHEM MEINHOLD. An Essay by F. York Powell. 

17. FOUR QUATRAINS. By Percy Hemingway. 

18. INCURABLE. A Story by Lionel Johnson. 

19. PALLAS AND THE CENTAUR. A Poem by T. Sturge Moors. 

20. FLORENTINE RAPPRESENTAZIONI AND THEIR PICTURES. An Essay by 

Alfred Pollard. 

21. GROUPED STUDIES. By Frederick Wkdmokk. 

22. ALFRIC. A Story by W. Dblaplainb Scull. 

23. EQUAL LOVE. A Play by Michael Field. 

24. BE IT COSINESS. An Article by Max Bbbrbohm. 

25. SOHEIL. An Essay by Robert Cunninghams Graham. 

20. THE SOUTH WIND. A Poem by Robert Bridges. 


SIR ANTHONY VAN DY0K. His Life aad Work. By Jules 

GUIFFREY. Translated from the French by William Alison. Folio, buckram extra. 
Edition: 260 Copies, numbered, £ 14s. not. 10 Copies on Japanese Vellum, £12 12s. not. 

THE HI8T0RY of MODERN PAINTING. By Richard Muther. 

Professor of Art History at the University of Breslau, late Keeper of the Royal Collec¬ 
tion of Prints and Engravings at Munich. 3 vols., imperial 8vo, with 2,304 pp. and 
over 1,300 Illustrations. Issued in the following forms :—Ih 36 monthly parts, at Is. 
not; in 10 monthly parts at 2s. 6d. net; in 3 vols., cloth gilt top and lettering, at 
£2 16s. net. Vol. I., 18s. net; Vol. II., 18s. 0d. net; Vol. IIL, 18s. 6d. net ( February , 
1896). In 3 vols., library edition, half morocco, gilt lettering and top, other edges 
uncut, at £3 16s. net. 

The TIMES says:—“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work of Muther’s 
the most authoritative that exists on the subject, the most complete, the beat informed of 
all the general histories of Modem Art.’* 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 

14th, 16th, and leth Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

■' Every sermon glows with unction, and showe Intenee power."—Methodist Recorder. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6c., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ Few preachers combine bo many elements of effective pulpit address. - ’— Independent. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

"Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on la very great. 
*he robust i« Invaluable .’'—Sunday School Chronicle. 


r/>*fT> ON: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Fubnival Stbebt, E.C. 


FOUR NE1Y BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

STORIES from the BIBLE. By E.L Farrar. With an Introductory 

Chapter on the Unspeakable Value of Early Lessons in Scripture, by the Very Rev. Dean 
Farrar, D.D. ; and 12 Illustrations by Reginald Hallward. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 

THE TYRANTS of KOOL-SIM. By J. McLaren Oobban. Author of 

** The Red 8ultan,” Ac. Illustrated by T. Brewster Fisher. Lft?g® crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s # 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE- By Mary E- Ma ?^’ Author of 

“ Susannah.” Illustrated by Bertha Mann. Largo crown Svo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

THE HAPPY OWLS. By T- Van Hoytoma, With 20 Coloured 

Illustrations by the Author. Crown 4to, picture 

NEW SIX-SHILLIN Q t < 

THE GODS. SOME MORTALS and. LoTm ** 

John Oliver Hobbs. > 


BOOONNO0- By Herbert Vivian, 

SUSANNAH. By Mary E. Mann. 

A QUESTION of INSTINCT. By MorW u , - 0 . 

London : H. UENRY & Co7lA^i tcd> „ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S cassell & company's Lawrence & bullen's 

LIST. ANNOUNCEMENTS. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling* 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Coimnrn roa DECEMBER, 1886 . 

I. THE MADONNA of a DAY. Chapa. XTV..XVHI. 

II. UPON CYNTHIA'S PAN. 

III. ENGLISH OCCUPATIONS of MINORCA. 

IV. NATHANIEL DIXON, NATURALIST. 

V. THE POET-LAUREATESHIP. 

VI. THE MIGRATION of BIRDS. 

VII. WILLIAM BLAKE. 

VIII. FOR the CHILTRRN HUNDREDS. 

IX. CATS and their AFFECTIONS. Part I. 

X. SCYLLA or CHARYBDI8? (Conclusion.) 

NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

MEMOIR of 


FRANCES 


TROLLOPE, Mother af Thomas Adolphus and Anthony 
Trollope, and Author of “ The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” “The Widow Baraaby,” Ac. By her 
Daughter-In-Law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with 
Two Portraits. In Two Volumes, crown 8ro, 11s. 

NOW READY. 

AT the COURT of the AMIR. 

By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to HU 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In One Volume, demy 8vo, 16s. 
“No samples can give an idea of the variety and vivacity 
of the book. It leads on from grave to gey, from lively to 
severe. It is a wonderful bit of work, not wholly faultless, 
but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a 
contemporary book that U more entrancing." 

_ Daily Chronicle. 

NOW READY. 

THE KEELEYS: on the Stage 

and at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. In One Volume, 
demy 8vo, lie. 

“ This hands om e volume teems with aneodote, criticisms, 
and varied information concerning the plays and players 
of the time.”— Graphic. 

“ A very interesting book and a valuable contribution to 
the history of the British stage.”—Dotty Telegraph. 

“ Contains an abundance of interesting details which are 
sore to find sympathetic readers.''—Daily New. 

NOW READY. 

ON the TRACE of the MAIL 

COACH. By F. B. BAINES, C.B., Author of “Forty 
Years at the Poet Office,” sometime Surveyor-General , 
of Telegraphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector- ! 
General of Mails. In One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s. fid. 

“ The reader will find mnoh curious and interesting , 
matter throwing light on a system still well within the j 
memory of many living persons.”— Daily Newt. \ 

NEW N0VEL8 AT ALL LIBRAR/E8 
AND B00K8ELLER8. 

NOW READY. 

The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. 

By B. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 

In One Votyme, crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ A cleverly written romance. From a literary point of 
view the stndlea presented by Tyrawley and the Doctor are 
striking in their fidelity to the poor end kindly, if rongh 
and unconventional, side of human nature.”— Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

THE YELLOW WAVE: a 

Romance of the Asiatio Invasion of Australia. By 
KENNETH HACKAY, Author of “ Out Back,” he. In 
One Volume, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, fie. 

NOW READY. 

A CLEVER WIFE. ByW.Pett 

RIDGE, Author of.“Telling Stories," Ac. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, 6e. 

NOW BEADY. 

The latest addition toBEHTLEY’S FAVOURITE HOVELS 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 

DAUGHTERS. By ROSA N. CAREY, Anther 0 f 
"Nellie’s Memories,” Ac. A New Edition. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, 8s. 

Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
PahUshere is Ordinary to Bet Kajarty the Queen. 


NOTICE. 

The Unt and Second Edition! of Archibald 
Forbes' Intensely Interning Work, entitled 

Memories and Studies of 

H *Cir and Peace, tuning already been 
exhausted, a Third Edition hat been prepared, 
which it ready this day, price 16s. 

The Fine-Art Volume of the Season. 

Now ready, price 63s. 

Annals of Westminster Abbey. 

By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray 8mot). Illus¬ 
trated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.I. 
With a Preface by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
and a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. T. 
MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 

*** An Exhibition of Original Drawings, prepared for Anwalf 
Of Westminster Abbey, will be held at the Institute 
of Painters in Oil Odours, Piccadilly, W,, from December 
2nd to December 7th* The Exhibition will be open from 
10 o'clock to 6 o'clock each day . Admission Free on pre¬ 
sentation of private card. 

The First Large Supply of the Entirely Neu> and 
Bevieed Edition of 

Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary 

of Phrase and Fable 

(Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell, 
1,440 pages), having been exhausted, a father quantity 
has been prepared, and the Work is now again on sale, 
price 10 b. 6d. _ 

Mr. Sola?8 Great Work on Cookery. 

Now ready, price lie. 

The Thorough Good Cook. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS BALA, Author of “ Things 
I Have Seen and People I Have Known,” “ The Life 
and Adventures of George Augustus Sals, Ac. 

The Tint Edition of 


The History of Punch. 


By M H. BPIBLMANN, with nearly 170 Illtutrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles, having been entirely 
exhausted, a Second Edition has been printed, and is 
now on sale, price 16s. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 Numbered Copies, £t Sr. Ml. 
Just published, price 11s. 


With about 400 Choice Illustrations, 14 Beautiful 
Etchings or Photogravures, and a Series of Full-page 
Plates. 


By GEORGE G1S8ING, Author of “In the Year of 
Jubilee,” “The Odd Women,” Ac., forms the New 
Volume of OaaaeU’a Pooket Library, ready 
December 0th, price Is. 4d. 

Scotland, Picturesque 

and Traditional: 

A Pilgrimage with Staff and Knapsack. 

By G. B. EYRB-TODD. Fully Illustrated. 6e. 

Pictorial New Zealand. 

With Preface by Sir W. B. PERCEVAL, K.C.M.G. 
Illustrated throughout. 6e. 

*.* An Illustrated and Descriptive List of Ca88ell 
& Company's New Volumes will bo 
sent poet free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludoatb Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 


MASUCCIO.—The N0VELLIN0 of MASUCCIO. 

Now first Translated by W. G. WATERS. With 18 
Full-page Illustration* by E. R. Hughes, R.W.8. I 
vols., imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. [ November 

*.* One Thousand Numbered Copies printed for Gnat 
Britain and America. Also 210 Copies on Japanese Vellum 
with 2 additional Plates, £6 6s. net. 

A Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, will be sent on 
application. 

UNIFORM WITH MASUCCIO HAVE APPEARED 

RABELAIS. Translated by Urquhart and 

MOTTEUX. Illustrated by Louis Chaion. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, ft ,3 Ss. net. 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. Translated by 

JOHN PAYNE. Illustrated by Louis Chaion. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. 

STRAPAROLA’S NIGHTS. Translated by 

W. G. WATERS. Illustrated by E. R. Hughes. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, £3 3«. net. 

The WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. Newly 

Collected and Edited, with a Memoir, Critical Intro¬ 
ductions, and Notes, by EDMUND CLARENCE 
8TEDMAN and GEORGE EDWARD WOODBBRRY. 
The Illustrations by Albert Edward Sterner. 10 vols., 
crown Bvo, 60s. net. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN: a Biography. 

By R. NI8BET BAIN. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 16s. 


UNDINE: a Romance. By Friedrich de 

tt MOTTE FOUQUb' Translated by EDMUND 
GOSSE. With Illustrations by W. E. F. Britten. 
Fcap. 4to, 12s. fid. net. 

The GARDEN BEHIND the MOON. A Real 

Story of the Moon Angel. Written and Illustrated by 
HOWARD PYLE. Square 12mo, fie. 

EXCURSIONS in LIBRARIA: Retrospective 

Reviews and Bibliographical Notes. By G. H. POWELL. 
With numerous Facsimiles, small 4to, fie. net. 

SINDBAD the SAILOR, and ALI BABA and 

the FORTY THIEVES. Illustrated by William 
Strang and J. B. Clark. Demy 8vo, 7s. fid. 

*.* Uniform with the Edition of the “ Surprising Adven¬ 
tures of Baron Munchausen," illustrated by the same Artists. 

HOOD, THOMAS.—The HAUNTED HOUSE. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. With a Preface by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Yearly Volume. 


The STORY of BLUE BEARD, from the 

French of PERRAULT. With Pictures and Ornaments 
by J. E. Southall, lfimo, 2s. fid. 

AMERICAN INDIAN FAIRY TALES. - Illus¬ 

trated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GISSING, GEORGE.—The UNCLASSED : a 

Novel. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 voL, 6a. 

The WAY of a MAID: a NoveL By Katha- 

RINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hinkion). Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE BUSBY BICENTENARY. 

MEMOIR of RICHARD BUSBY, D.D., some¬ 
time Head-Master of Westminster School. With Por¬ 
traits and Views. By G. F. R. BARKER. Crown 4to, 
£1 Is. net. 

*.* The Edition is strictly limited to 320 copies. 

NEW VOLUMES OP THE MUSES' LIBRARY. 

The POEMS of JOHN DONNE. Edited bv 

E. K. CHAMBERS. With an Introduction by GKO RGB 
8AINTSBURY. 2 vols., 12mo, 10s. net. 

The POEMS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by G. 

THORN DRURY. With an Introduction by.ROBERT 
BRIDGES. 2 vols., 10s. net. 

',' Also 200 Copies on Large Paper. 

In the Muses' Library have appeared: 

ROBERT HERRICK. 2 vols. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 2 vols. 

EDMUND WALLER. 1 voL 
JOHN GAY. 2 vols. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 1 voL 

WILLIAM BROWNE of TAVISTOCK. 2 vols. 

WILLIAM DBUMM0ND, of HAWTH0RNDEN. 

2 vols. ___ 

London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 

16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Tex Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfo., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. Edited by William Aldia 
Wright. (Bentley.) 

This collection is, perhaps, inferior to the 
already published Correspondence of Fitz¬ 
gerald. It may be that the disjointed form 
of these compositions disguises the excel¬ 
lence of their matter. There is too much 
insistence on the “ laws of the Medes and 
Persians,” as Fanny Kemble’s self-imposed 
“ organic laws of correspondence ” are 
styled : “I never write till I am written to, 

1 always write when I am written to, and 
1 make a point of always returning the 
same amount of paper I receive.” The 
allusion to the moon at the beginning of 
many of the letters, in excuse for their 
punctuality or the reverse; certain topics, 
such as the health or sickness of Bodham 
Bonne (who had married Mrs. Kemble’s 
niece), or the writer’s regret for the loss of 
his lugger, are apt to recur too often. The 
short touch-and-go paragraphs irritate as 
much as they interest, on a first perusal. 
We are rushed along, jolted and breath¬ 
less, in hope of some restful topic which I 
remains ever on the horizon. Only on 
a second reading does the true worth 
of these letters appear. We have now 
no vain expectations, we are acclimatised 
to the atmosphere, we catch the drift and 
allusions. The scrappy fragments arrange 
themselves as in a kaleidoscope, and we see 
in their symmetry the fashion of a life. 

‘' Old Fitz’s crotchets ”—Tennyson’s phrase— 
will be found to make very dainty harmony, 
truer and fuller than we thought could be 
in them. 

“ A poet, a painter, a musician, an admirable 
scholar and writer, if he had not shunned 
notoriety as sedulously as most people seek it, 
he would have achieved a foremost place among 
Ihe eminent men of his day, and left a name 
second to that of very few of his contem¬ 
poraries.” 

After the enumeration of his well-known 
achievements in Persian, Spanish, and 
Greek literature, the record continues : 

“ While these were his studies and pursuits, he 
led a curious life of almost entire estrangement 
from society, preferring the companionship of 
the rough sailors and fishermen of the Suffolk 
coast to that of lettered folk.” 

This is a part of the testimony of Mrs. 
Kemble. The whole passage was omitted 
from her republished Records at Fitzgerald’s 
own desire. His isolation could hardly have 
been entirely voluntary. It must have been 
regarded by him as a lesser evil than such I 
intercourse as was its alternative. For his I 


social instincts were strong, and even about 
absont friends he was keenly interested. 
But his mind was fastidious, and “ defensive 
pride ” (as Lamb calls it) was with him an 
abiding principle of conduct. For him 
the dauy interchange of commonplaces had 
no charm, but with the choice and chosen 
he could be intimate. And even here a 
spice of ceremony kept the balm of life ever 
fresh and fragrant. 

His life ran its course in dull Woodbridge, 
where 

“ positively the only new thing we have is a 
waxen bust (Lady, of course) at the little 
hairdresser’s opposite. She turns slowly round, 
to our wonder and delight; and I caught the 
little Barber the other day in the very Act of 
winding her up to run her daily 8tage of 
Duty.” 

As Fitzgerald’s eyes are weak, his studies 
are assisted by Suffolk youths of imperfect 
education, who blunder through newspaper 
or book. They go on, right or wrong, never 
minding, rivalling in their self-complacency 
the poor woman here mentioned, who read 
off quite glibly the rebuke to the Pharisees 
that they “stand at a gate, and swallow a 
candle.” One reader had a cold sweat 
because a mouse was in the room—an 
inherited terror. Another ate 

“ such a Quantity of Cheese and Cake between 
the Acts that he could scarce even Bee to read 
at all after: so I had to remind him that, 
though he was not quite sixteen, he bad muoh 
exceeded the years of a Pig. Since when, we 
get on better.” 

Yet he treated these yokels with the 
gentlest consideration. Having just.finished 
Great Expectations, he wants to see what his 
reader will make of it: “and he was so 
interested that he re-interested me too.” 
He sends another to see “ Macbeth ” at the 
little lecture hall theatre, liking “ to en¬ 
courage him in Shakspere, rather than in 
the negro melodists.” 

From his relations he lived apart. His 
nieces, indeed, came in such force to stay 
that for him just one room in the house 
(“ as Parlour and Bed ") was reserved; but 
they lived by themselves, “ and I only see 
them now and then in the Garden—some¬ 
times not five minutes in the Day.” When 
his brother died, he could only say: 

“ We were very good friends, of very different 
ways of thinking. I had not been within side his 
lawn gates (three miles off) these dozen years 
(no fault of his), and I did not enter them at 
his Funeral—which you will very likely, and 
properly, think wrong.” 

Not that he was inaccessible. But he would 
not cheer his solitude at the cost of his 
friends. No, not if he had to spend even 
Christmas alone. 

“As I can’t read Books, Plays, Pictures, &o., 
and don’t see People, I feed, when a Man 
comes, ' that I have all to ask and nothing to 
tell; and one doesn’t like to make a Pump of 
a Friend.’ ” 

So he was delighted to see visitors if they 
were on their way elsewhither, but he 
frankly did not think it worth their while 
to visit him on purpose. And this was 
from unaffected diffidence, not from scorn 
of others. When he really thought they 
pould derive benefit from it, his hospitality 
Was free and ready. Witness his con¬ 


siderate kindness to some (unnamed) young 
London clerk whose work was hard and 
whose holidays were brief. At Easter and 
in August—at Woodbridge or at Alde- 
burgh—at home or in lodgings—he has the 
lad as guest. Charles Keene, too—“ a man 
who can reverence, though a droll in Punch ” 
—has hearty welcome: “ we shall scramble 
on somehow.” 

Certain habits and peculiarities no doubt 
were produced by this mode of existence. 
On one of them—the setting his tumbler of 
grog upon the floor—Mrs. Kemble had 
animadverted. And two years later her 
rebuke would have been still appropriate, 
as he confesses with compunction, expressed 
only by italics. He had had a pleasant 
evening with a very old friend, “ finishing 
with a nice little Supper, and some hot grog 
(for me), which I carried back to the fire, 
and set on the carpet .” 

His observation of himself and of others 
was keen and uncompromising. He noted 
his own “relish of the saltness of time,” 
and remarks shrewdly upon details of 
manners. Thus, after Tennyson’s visit, he 
says: 

“ I suppose I may never see him again; anil 
so I suppose we both thought as the Bail carried 
him off; and each returned to his ways as if 
scarcely diverted from them. Age again! 
I liked Hallam muoh; unaffected, unpretend¬ 
ing—no Slang—none of young England’s non¬ 
chalance-speaking of his Father as ‘ Papa,’ 
and tending him with great Care, Love, and 
Discretion.” 

He will not palter with his high ideal of 
character even in favour of those whom 
he most admires. He maintains it, in 
one particular, to the disadvantage of 
Tennyson and Thackeray, both of whom 
he reverences “on this side idolatry”—as 
Ben Jonson did Shakspere. Speaking of 
the captain of his lugger from whom he had 
parted, “ I thought E® did very wrongly— 
Drink among other things—but he did not 
think he did wrong: a different morality 
from ours,” he adds: 

“ When Tennyson was with me, whose portrait 
bangs in my house, in company with those of 
Thackeray, and this Man (the three greatest 
men I have known), I thought that both 
Tennyson and Thackeray were inferior to him 
in respect of thinking of themselves. When 
Tennyson was telling me of how The Quarterly 
abused him (humorously too), and desirous of 
knowing why one did not care for his later 
works, &o., I thought that if he had lived an 
aotive Life, as Soott and Shakspere; or even 
shot, drunk, and played the Devil as Byron, he 
would have done muoh more, and talked about 
it muoh less. ‘ You know,’ said Scott to Lock¬ 
hart, ‘ that I don’t care a Curse about what I 
write,’ and one sees he did not. I don’t believe 
it was far otherwise with Shakspere.” 

One sees that the recluse did not make fair 
allowance for the influence of a more self- 
conscious time than Scott’s. 

Neither is he lenient to shortcomings in 
the work of his friends. Tennyson’s dramas 
he could not admire (“The Cup” was a 
“lame imitation of Shakspere”), and the 
new volume of Ballads in 1880 was “far 
preferable to his later things, though far 
inferior to those of near forty years ago: 
and so, I think, scarce wanted.” He did 
not care for Old Kensington a quarter as 
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much as the earlier ViUage on the Cliff, whioh 
he “ doted on.” 

Of works which did not please him, a 
long list might be made from these letters. 
The catalogue has some surprising items. 
Goethe’s Faust, read in Hayward’s transla¬ 
tion, fares no better with him than with Cole¬ 
ridge. His “ instincts are against ” George 
Eliot’s books, and after trial he “cannot 
relish them at all.” Once he says he has not 
yet found appetite for Annie Thackeray. “Is 
it that one recoils from making so many new 
acquaintances in Novels ? ” Even of Scott 
he believes that he should not care for the 
English novels; but he soon tries Kenilworth 
again, and finds it “ a wonderful drama,” 
and long after he is nibbling at the 
Nigel —“not every night, because he does 
not wish to eat his cake too soon.” Of 
Holman Hunt he says, “ I have no faith in 
your works of Art done on Theory and 
Principle” — under whioh ruling Words¬ 
worth and Wagner are condemned. He 
could never relish the writings of Helps, 
“ amiable and sensible as they are.” 
Though he admired Corneille, “ Racine 
n’otait pas son homme”—neither oould 
he be brought to enjoy Oil Bias nor La 
Fontaine. 

In histrionics he was hard to please. Kean 
was a genius—but Macready ? “ having 
no intuition into character, no observation 
of those about him—how could he be a 
great Actor ? ” Irving’s Hamlet (which 
Spedding called “hideous”) he thought 
incomparably the worst he had ever 
witnessed; and when the prince said to 
Horatio, “ Something too much of this,” 
Fitzgerald so far forgot his manners as to 
call from the pit door: “ A good deal too 
much! ” 

His remarks on literature are often 
happy. He has a very suggestive com¬ 
parison of Beranger with Burns, to the 
advantage of the Soot, and gives two 
interesting notes ou Bonnie Doon. One, 
that Tennyson, walking by Doonside, “ fell 
into a Passion of Tears—and A. T. not 
given to the melting mood at all.” The 
other, that a bereaved poor woman, out¬ 
side the Bungay coach, was talking of her 
loss with some resignation, till the coach 
happened to pull up by a roadside inn. “ A 
lime Bird was singing somewhere; the poor 
Woman then broke into Tears, and said, 
‘ I could bear anything but that.’ ” Fitz¬ 
gerald adds, “I daresay she had never 
even heard of Burns: but he had heard 
the little Bird that he knew would go to all 
Hearts in Sorrow.” 

He had an eye for likeness in difference, 
“ scarce feeling a change ” from Keats’s 
love-letters to Catullus. He liked definite 
and final judgments in things literary, and 
prized Lowell’s criticism for that reason. 
He was open to new impressions. He could 
call Rogers “that old Beast” without 
scruple; but when he came to “relish” 
him—his favourite word—he confessed the 
fact. He admitted that Dickens’ men and 
women “ act and talk already after a more 
obsolete fashion than Shakspere’s,” but 
regarded their author as “ a mighty Bene¬ 
factor to Mankind—as distinct, if not as 
great a piece of pure genius as was bom in 
Stratford—sometimes umpired to create like 


a little God Almighty.” He would rather 
have his “hundred delightful caricatures 
than Thackeray’s half-dozen terrible photo¬ 
graphs.” 

Fitzgerald’s special studies are almost 
unmentioned, being referred to only under 
compulsion, as when he would dedicate his 
Agamemnon to Mrs. Kemble, or would 
present her friend (who had asked for it) 
with a copy of his Calderon ; but the 
declaring or the discussing of his tastes 
furnishes the subject of much of the corre¬ 
spondence. To his favourite authors he is 
constant—Crabbe for the fall of the leaf, 
and Mme. de 8evign6 for the spring, and 
Bon Quixote always—which is appropriate. 
Neither the Don nor Boccaccio oould, he 
thought, be tasted aright save in their 
native languages. The S6vign6 

“ now oooupies Montaigne's place in my room— 
well—worthily; she herself a lover of Mon¬ 
taigne, and with a spioe of his free thought 
ana speech in her. I am sometimes vext I 
never made her acquaintance till last year 
(1875); but perhaps it was as well to have 
such an acquaintance reserved for one’s latter 
years.” 

Sainte-Beuve’s Cauteries is “ a book worth 
having—worth buying,” he says; and calls 
the author “ my dear Sainte-Beuve.” 

To Scott he is ever loyal, defending him 
against Carlyle’s facile criticism, that he 
fashions men from the skin inwards. To 
Abbotsford he made the pilgrimage he had 
vowed for thirty years, and was not dis¬ 
appointed with the substantial house and 
the well-planned grounds—“the woods he 
planted well grown, and that dear Tweed 
running and murmuring still, as on the day 
of his death.” He would have gone to 
Lea Rochera for S6vign6’s sake, only there is 
no admittance there now. To be “ at Strat¬ 
ford is an event in one’s life.” 

Shakspere, as is fitting, has his supreme 
allegiance. He regrets that his friend 
Spedding had not given his life-work to 
Shaksperian criticism instead of to Bacon, 
for whose 

“vindication so little has been done by the 
sacrifice of forty years of such a life as 
Spedding’s. Positively all the new material 
whioh Spedding has produced makes against 
rather than for Bacon.” 

Fitzgerald owns that he was somewhat 
prejudiced in Spedding’s favour when he 
was defending his Shaksperian notes, 
from the belief that “ old Jem is 
Shakspere’s Prophet, and must be right.” 
Strange that he could not take delight in 
the “Winter’s Tale,” though read to him 
by Aldis Wright, on New Tear’s Day, 1881. 
But he had been alone all Christmas. He 
has a beautiful word upon that Stratford 
visit: 

“ It was not the Town itself, or even the Church, 
that touched me most: but the old Foot-paths 
over the Fields which He must have crossed 
three Centuries ago.” 

This echoes Shakspere’s own thought about 
the “holy fields” and the “blessed feet” 
of the “ one greater Man ” (1 Henry IV. i.). 

One pleasant trait in Fitzgerald is his 
eagerness to do justice all round in the spirit 
of honest Griffith. He will stand up for 
Ohorley (a mere acquaintance whom he re¬ 
membered as a “little waspish dilettante”), 


that Fanny Kemble may not have, or keep, 
too slight an opinion of him. “Tou saM 
once that Mendelssohn laughed at him; 
then he ought not.” He does not wholly 
approve Froude’s book on Carlyle; but he 
resists the set made against the work, and 
will not hear its author spoken of as “ play¬ 
ing Iago,” since the biography has even 
heightened his opinion of Carlyle—an 
opinion steadfastly lenient and kindly. 

Fitzgerald’s way of life was simple. A 
blunder in quotation throws a side-light 
upon his ideas about money. Portia had, 
he says, “ more than £500 a year, which 
Becky Sharp thinks enough to be very 
virtuous upon.” Becky set a higher prioe 
upon virtue: £5000 a year was her 
figure. Near the end of the letters we 
read of an “ old housekeeper ” whose severe 
illness dismayed the “ little household.” A 
recent critic has told us that Fitzgerald 
“kept no servant, and did not live at all 
like a gentleman.” The first part of the 
sentence is not correct as to this time of his 
life, and its end could not be correct for any 
time. His mind was gentle— noseitur a 
tociis. Were not Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Spedding, Allen, and the late Master o{ 
Trinity among his friends? And he had 
other friends too. He says onoe that he 
would not be surprised if Dandie Dinmout 
or Mme. de Sevigne walked into his room, 
adding, “ I suppose it is scarce right to 
live so among Shadows; but—after near 
seventy years so passed— que voulez vout ?" 

Fitzgerald was attacked by bronchitis in 
June, 1874, and the decline of his health 
may bn traced through the correspondence. 
In 1875 he was not well all the summer. 
“ I say I begin to 1 smell the ground,’ which 
you will think all fancy.’’ As time went 
on, old memories recurred with the force 
symptomatic of decay; and he wistfully 
watched the health of his contemporaries. 
In the spring of 1882 he certainly feels 
“as if some of the internal timbers were 
shaken,” and in November he is arranging 
“ post-mortem papers.” Next May there is 
a sort of bequest of a valued letter to Mrs. 
Kemble, and, indeed, his own next letter is 
the last. It chronicles a visit to Carlyle's 
statue and house, and the receipt of John 
Ward’s diary, with notices of Shakspere 
therein. Oharles Keene is leaving and his 
two nieces are coming; “and then the 
Longest Day will come.” To him it came, 
ten days before the common reckoning, 
suddenly, at his friend Orabbe’s Norfolk 
rectory of Merton. His memory is ever 
green in his own works, few and choice, 
and in the amaranthine tribute of Tiretiu. 

The portrait of Fitzgerald looks a good 
likeness, but that of Fanny Kemble shonld 
surely have been contemporary with the 
correspondence—a copy, say, of the photo¬ 
graph for which such elaborate instructions 
were given. 

The great drawback to the enjoyment of 
these letters is that we do not get the replies. 
Are they reserved for a future delight ? Let 
us hope that, soon, the “ wheel may come full 
circle.” But even as it is, we have good 
cause to be thankful to the late George 
Bentley and to the living editor, Mr. Aldis 
Wright. 

R. 0. Beownx. 
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Pirtonality, Human and Divine , being the 
Bampton Lectures for the year 1894. By 
J. B. Illingworth. (Macmillans.) 

A reviewer does well to be wary when a 
book at first reading captures his judgment, 
and by the interest of its subject, the sug¬ 
gestiveness of its method, and the charm of 
its style suspends for a time the watchful¬ 
ness of his critical faoulty. A volume more 
likely to do this than Mr. Illingworth’s 
Bampton Lectures we have not often met 
with, and it is hard for the critic to restrain 
his first impulse to rush into print with 
impetnous praise. Mr. Illingworth has 
given us a real book. The making of 
it, we suspect, has taken him all his 
life. Upon every page we find evidenoe 
that the book has lain in the author’s 
mind for years, until its arrangement 
has become obvious and natural to him, 
and each argument has found its proper 
place and space. Every reader will 
make his own selection of sentences, para¬ 
graphs, and pages which he would prefer 
to see expanded or emphasised. Every 
reader, that is to say, will find some 
original arguments originally or strikingly 
stated. But Mr. Illingworth has known nis 
own arguments long enough and well 
enough to have no favourites, but to treat 
them all alike, impartially placing them in 
their logical order, and giving each its 
logical emphasis. His book, in consequence, 
is admirably compact and concentrated. 
It is also exceptional in charm of style. 
Its compactness has none of the baldness of 
an analysis. Mr. Illingworth has waited 
and pondered till the best words have come 
to him. Most writers indicate their aim by 
half a dozen arrows planted near the centre; 
Mr. Illingworth tolerates only one, which 
has found the gold. His style in conse¬ 
quence produces an impression at once of 
restraint and mellowness, like good sculp¬ 
ture. We must add that, behind the 
restraint of the style and the severe effort to 
use language, not to hide or to exaggerate, 
but to convey thought as far as may be 
accurately, there is felt implicit the passion 
of the thinker who has found his system, 
and of the prophet who has received his 
message. 

Mr. Illingworth informs us in his preface 
that his book makes no claim to originality. 
It would be part of a thorough criticism to 
inquire into the reasonableness of this 
disclaimer. The admirably chosen Catena 
of illustrations which, according to the use 
of the Bampton Lecturer, is appended to 
the volume, suggests that its argument 
is, after all, a mere patchwork, selected 
by the method of Lotze, from Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, and Kant, with ad¬ 
ditions from the Bathers, the English 
Hegelians, and Dr. Martineau. The critic 
whose erudition and maturity of judgment 
shall enable him to get above Mr. Illing¬ 
worth, and appraise accurately his debt to 
his predecessors, will not easily be found. 
The present reviewer has no qualifications 
for the task. But English philosophy 
has suffered sufficiently from “original” 
philosophers. The aim of philosophy is not 
to be original, but to be right. The labour 
of finding the few needles in the “ original ” 


philosopher’s bundles of hay is immense, 
and ought to be done by the philosopher 
himself before he presents his wares in 
the market-place. The originality of Mr. 
Illingworth’s book, as of every spiritual 
and intellectual work, depends upon the grip 
of the author’s min d upon his subject. If 
the ore of his material has fused and “ run ” 
the book is personal and therefore original, 
wherever the ore may have come from. 
From the book itself we extract this argu¬ 
ment for its originality. And there is a 
second. It is essential to the appeal made 
by the author to a select and representa¬ 
tive experience that he should adduce, if 
possible, the witness of all the intellectual 
and spiritual kings of the race; but he 
insists further that the creed he expounds 
cannot be grasped intellectually, still less 
believed spiritually, by anything lees than 
the whole man, and quite consistently, there¬ 
fore, there is an autobiographicnl note in his 
book. It is thus from one point of view un¬ 
deniably original: throughout the Lectures 
the impression is quite unobtrusively and 
almost unconsciously conveyed that the 
writer has lived his own arguments, if the 
phrase may pass, and not only thought 
them or merely felt them. 

The whole argument of the Lectures is 
founded upon the saying, that it is “ from 
the intense consciousness of our own real 
existence as persons that the conception of 
reality takes its rise in our minds,” or, in 
Mr. Illingworth’s own phrase, upon the 
intuition that “ personality is the gateway 
through which ml knowledge must inevit¬ 
ably pass.” It often happens that a phil¬ 
osopher’s system fails to convert us, because 
we do not share the philosopher’s funda¬ 
mental conviction; and we are all of us, 
philosophers included, inclined to imagine 
that other men Bhare our own fundamental 
convictions. Mr. Illingworth, we think, has 
not sufficiently insisted upon his dogma, that 
reality is to be conceived not from the things 
outside us which we touch or lift, but from 
our own personalities. The man in the street 
is continually tempted to connect reality only 
with what he sees and handles; and Mr. 
Illingworth ought to have attaoked this 
intuition at greater length, and given his 
own profounder and more rational dogma a 
fuller and more emphatic exposition. But 
if we grant the initial proportion, we have 
rarely read more satisfactory or more per¬ 
suasive pieces of argument than Lecture II., 
which analyses human personality, or Lec¬ 
ture IY., which expounds the personality of 
God. The first five Lectures, which care¬ 
fully define the growth and nature of human 
personality, ana then give content to the 
doctrine of the Trinity by treating that 
doctrine as an attempt to conceive of God’s 
personality, form an argument for the reality 
of God singularly persuasive. The analysis 
of human personality is not only in itself a 
masterly piece of philosophical writing, but 
it subtly corresponds to the equally able 
chapter on God’s personality, so that the 
saying of Clement of Alexandria comes 
into our minds before we notice the 
writer’s use of it, “If anyone know him¬ 
self, he shall know God.” The argu¬ 
ment is the more persuasive because 
Mr. Illingworth is Catholic in the strictest 


sense of the word. In the endeavour to 
establish his main contention, that human 
personality is “ a spiritual thing,” he does 
not ignore or depreciate any kind of testi¬ 
mony. His pages on the position, that the 
attempt “to define in order to guard. . . the 
divine humanity of Christ” of necessity 
deepened and evidenced man’s sense of his 
own personality, are not less carefully com¬ 
posed than the paragraphs which summarise 
the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, and are 
scarcely less suggestive and interesting than 
the remarks on St. Augustine, Luther, and 
Kant, who are chosen as men whose works 
make epochs in the progress of the raoe 
towards a realisation of personality. 

The author’s use of evolutionary theories 
is a distinguishing feature of his Lectures. 
He is careful to trace the evcftution of the 
conception of both human and divine per¬ 
sonality, insisting that 

“there is no necessary connexion whatever 
between the scientific use of evolution as an 
exhibition of nature’s method, and its material¬ 
istic misuse as a disproof of nature’s mind.” 
For “the truth of astronomical discoveries is 
not affected by the fact that the faoulty which 
makes them could not formerly oount four.” 

Lectures VI. and VII. are specially devoted 
to an investigation of the nature of religious 
instincts in prehistoric times and in pre- 
Christian religions. The narrow view which 
denies any measure of inspiration to savage 
or non-Christian religions is condemned— 
“ the world’s religion is too much of a pieoe 
to be tom asunder in this way ”; and there 
are some excellent paragraphs on the essen¬ 
tial nature of prophetic inspiration. The 
concluding Lecture, No. VHL, on the divine 
humanity of Christ, appropriately crowns 
and summarises the argument of tihe whole 
book. 

We have most inadequately criticised a 
volume upon which unusual pains have been 
bestowed. The book deals with so many 
interesting and vital questions, and is, 
moreover, so crowded with sayings whiok 
arrest our attention, that the reviewer finds 
it hard to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole argument. We should be wrong if 
we omitted to call attention to the very 
honest and clear discussion of agnosticism 
in Lecture V., with its conclusion that 
“ average agnosticism is in one or other of 
the many ways above described of moral 
origin.” The agnostic himself will, if he 
be wise, accept the conclusion. 

Of many general remarks which the 
volume suggests to us we will only make 
one. The Lectures are written by one of 
the contributors to Lux Mundi, and might 
therefore be considered as a contribution to 
religious thought from the advanced guard 
of the High Church party. It is conse¬ 
quently of great interest to us to notice 
that almost every page of Mr. Illingworth’s 
book will appeal most powerfully to the 
thoughtful Low Churchman. Every far- 
seeing Christian will rejoice at the phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Ronald Bayne. 
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The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Edited by 

J. H. Lupton, B.D. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

Ideal commonwealths give the philosopher 
a convenient setting in which to portray 
his own ideas. He can there exhibit, with¬ 
out expressly advocating, views for which 
his age is not yet ripe. By pointing to an 
extreme, he can represent some new step in 
progress as being but in the mean, and so 
remove some of the apprehensions that 
innovation justly awakens in conservative 
mankind. Against the intolerance of estab¬ 
lished religion and law these fanciful forms 
afford no protection; but by their means 
public opinion, intolerant of ideas too far 
advanced, may be taken unawares. By 
merely uttering his new conceptions with¬ 
out commendation, perhaps even with 
apparent condemnation, the reformer can 
sow seed, from which no fruit is to be 
expected till a later age. Use and famili¬ 
arity are powerful agents; and by their 
aid the world learns to accept ideas which 
in their first novelty it would infallibly 
have rejected. Hence it is that in some 
points these ideal states are purposely over¬ 
drawn, and we are frequently in doubt how 
far they are to be taken seriously. Many 
innovations, doubtless, are directly recom¬ 
mended ; but such sweeping reforms as 
the communism of the Republic, or even the 
milder communism of Utopia, are probably 
only the representation of an extreme. 

The historical value of such ideals is, 
therefore, that they show the tendencies of 
thought rather than the direct aims of the 
age from which they emanate. Sir Thomas 
More could never have desired, much less 
have considered possible, the realisation of 
such a constitution as the Utopian “ weal 
publique.” But in the “ talke of Hytho 
daye ” he could censure, either directly or 
indirectly, the crying evils of his time: the 
growth of sheep-farming and the increase 
of beggary, the unprincipled wars and 
marriages of princes, the exactions and 
usurpations of the Church, and could indi¬ 
cate the ideals of peace, toleration, and 
higher morality, at which the best of the 
reformers were aiming. 

The interest of the Utopia will never 
grow less, and to Englishmen it will 
always be valuable, if only for the light it 
throws upon the character of its author. 
A standard edition of the book has long 
been desired; and no better editor could 
have been found than Mr. Lupton, who has 
already done such good work in the Refor¬ 
mation period. Early printed books, with 
their multitudinous misprints and abbrevia¬ 
tions, require almost as judicious study as 
do MSS. ; and Mr. Lupton rightly decides 
“ to treat the Utopia with something of the 
same exact care that is looked for, as a 
matter of course, in editing a classical 
author.” 

He prints parallel to one another the 
Froben text of March, 1518, in which the 
Utopia appeared revised and corrected, 
though substantially the same as in the 
first edition; and Ralph Robynson’s trans¬ 
lation in the first issue (1551), which has 
never before been reprinted. Robynson’s 
iperit as a translator lies in the spirit and 


vigour of his style. In aoouracy of scholar¬ 
ship he is far inferior to Burnet, particu¬ 
larly in such difficult passages as the 
philosophical discussion of pleasure. He 
also allows himself a free hand without 
feeling bound to follow the Latin closely; 
and to express a shade of meaning he fre¬ 
quently expands his sentences considerably. 
Thus, miseri (p. 53) becomes “pore, sylie, 
wretched soules ”; eonvicia (p. 75) appears as 
“chiding, skolding, railing, and reviling”; 
and angaria (p. 279) is translated with a 
fulness of definition that would be more in 
place in a dictionary. But the interest of 
Robynson’s version is that it presents us 
with Engb'sh of an early period, resembling 
closely that of Ascham’s Toxophilus and the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI., to which 
it approximates in date. For this purpose 
the first edition is naturally to be preferred, 
since even in the second issue (1556) we find 
a tendency to smooth down the language 
and remove “ olde moughteaten wordes.” 
For instance, “behated” is changed to 
“ lightly estemed,” “ a good sorte of ” to 
“certen,” “angerlye” to “ displeasauntly,” 
“ quicke ” to “ tilling.” 

Mr. Lupton has done his part well and 
thoroughly. The texts, both English and 
Latin, have been carefully edited, with a 
small apparatus critieus and occasional com¬ 
parisons with later editions other than 
those that he particularly considers. He 
has produced them with all their original 
setting of prefatory letters, appendices 
and marginal notes, which last often 
afford clues to the meaning of the text. 
While discovering great knowledge of 
the period, he avoids the temptation to 
excessive annotation and illustration, into 
whioh so many commentators are led by 
their learning. In his admirable introduc¬ 
tions, he describes the Life of More and the 
circumstances that gave rise to the Utopia, 
and gives a brief comparison between this 
and other ideal commonwealths. In the 
notes he has been at pains to illustrate the 
text by reference to More’s Life and other 
works, and also to those contemporary 
writers with whom More was in close sym¬ 
pathy. He discusses the extent to which 
More may have drawn his circumstantial 
detail from the England and London of his 
day, and traces the derivations of names to 
an almost fanciful degree. He has care¬ 
fully followed out quotations and allusions 
to their sources, suggesting the foundations 
of a large and interesting study, which 
should examine accurately the materials at 
the disposal of the early humanists and 
the use they made of them. 

When work has been carefully done, it is 
more pleasant to praise than to find fault. 
But in a scholarly edition we are entitled to 
demand fastidious accuracy of detail. There 
are a few insignificant misprints and some 
positive errors. In a note on p. xxvi. it is 
stated that M. Vender Haeghen has found 
no earlier edition of the Encomium Moriae 
than the Strasburg issue of August, 1511. 
But M. Vander Haeghen actually mentions 
the first edition (Paris, Gourmont), to which 
he assigns the questionable date of circa 1509. 
On p. xxxvii., Taprobane is, by a curious 
confusion, explained as Cyprus. On p. 98, 
a sentence of the Latin lias been omitted. 


In his note on the length of the Anyder 
(p. 127), Mr. Lupton seems to have over¬ 
looked the fact that octoginta is the reading 
of the Latin, which Robynson has somehow 
turned into xxiiij. (xxiij. in this edition by 
misprint). The error seems inexplicable, 
and might perhaps give a due to the 
text that Robynson had before him in 
translating. 

There is a lack of uniformity in quoting 
authorities, whioh entails some difficulty on 
the reader. For instance, in quoting from 
Erasmus’ Letters, Mr. Lupton refers some¬ 
times to the Leyden Corpus, sometimes to 
the London edition of 1642, and sometimes 
even to Brewer’s Calendar of Lettem and 
Papers. On p. 29 Mr. Lupton is puzzled 
by the expression “ a benche ooueryd wyth 
grene torues,” by whioh Robynson trans¬ 
lates “ scamno cespitibus herbeis constrato .” 
In agricultural Latin, scamnum is used for 
a bank of earth, and so Burnet translates 
it. Despite the evidence of the woodout in 
the Froben edition, to which not much 
importance is to be attached, perhaps 
Robynson also may have understood a 
bank, as he has a similar vowel change in 
“ bende ” for “ band ” (p. 259). 

Mr. Lupton’s own translation is not 
entirely faultless. On p. xdi. he joins coram 
to hie agens, and renders it “when he was 
himself known to be staying here”; but 
the sense is better if coram be taken with 
probauerit, and translated “ in person,” as 
on the previous page. Again, on p. lxxxi., 
“ worth all other medical lore put together,” 
is too strong a translation for instar omnis 
medicinae; on the other hand, “ unprinci¬ 
pled ” is rather a colourless rendering tor 
so uncommon a word as planiearvm, 
p. lxxxvii., and on p. 316 formandis should 
be “ training” rather than “ appointing.” 

Perfect aoouracy is easier to preach than 
to practise; and no one would expect to find 
it, even in so conscientious an edition as the 
present. But where a book seems likely to 
take a permanent position, as the standard 
issue of a classic, it is the province of 
criticism to suggest corrections, even of 
trifles, with a view to subsequent revision 
when a second edition is o ailed for. 

P. S. Allen. 


Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy 
French, First Bishop of Lahore. By 
Herbert Birks. In2vols. (John Murray.) 
To know a man when you see him is not so 
easy as it seems. Bishop French was dis¬ 
tinctly no genius, he would have smiled to 
hear himself called a hero, and if told that 
he was a saint, would have taken humbly 
to his knees. Singularly unassuming, he 
was one of the good men who “ make the 
earth wholesome ”; and the story of his 
life was worth the telling. It is told so 
conscientiously by Mr. Birks as to need a 
conscientious listener. The biographer’s 
honesty of purpose is conspicuous; and in 
his one thought, to make his book a faithful 
portrait, he has at least given us a portfolio 
of sketches from which we may complete 
the picture for ourselves. Even in the life 
of an evangelist, heredity will have its 
share: scholar, “ saint,” and toiler are all 
foreshadowed. But from what source did 
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the “apostle” draw the very pith and 
marrow of hia character: the instinct of the 
pioneer, the restless, consuming energy, 
pressing always on to unbroken seed-lanfc, 
and unfruitful plains ? 

It was in a missionary atmosphere that 
French ate his bread and milk. Of his 
childhood we are told just enough to make 
nine mothers out of ten pronounce the boy 
a prig, and not enough to make us sure 
that they would be wrong. We breathe 
more freely in the Rugby air. Gross at 
the Lexicon, Pownall with the crib, and 
French to tip the construe, takes us baok 
to Tom Brown. In Euclid, “ nothing could 
make French understand a proposition,” 
but he already showed signs of the pro¬ 
ficiency in Latin composition which at 
Oxford was to carry off the “ Chancellor’s 
Prize "(tie). Neither at Rugby nor at Oxford 
—where, in 1846, he took his First in the 
brilliant oompany of Bright, Oonington, 
Oookson, and Giffard Pal grave—had the 
real stuff in him come out. As we are told 
by Dr. Bright: 

Nobody . . . would have deemed it possible 
that the quiet-looking scholar, not muoh like 
the usual public-school type, undoubtedly able, 
conspicuously excellent, would one day develop 
a character that might remind Churchmen ana 
Christians of those who had associated the 
name of missionary with such words as ‘ heroic ’ 
and ‘ apostolio.’ ” 

French waxed by working; indeed, we seem 
hardly to know the real man until he had 
become a bishop. We may not here speak 
of the inner workings of his soul, his self- 
abasement, and ms “ missionary call.” 
Est et fideli tuta tilentio mereet. His letters 
breathe tender, holy thoughts, and teem 
with comfort for the sore at heart. The 
reserved, sensitive lad broadened into the 
man who won undying honour in the 
Fort at Agra in Fifty-seven, and later 
gained his war-medal at Kandahar. He 
speaks out his mind in high plaoes, in¬ 
sisting on the manly consideration due to 
native servants, and obtaining for the soldier 
his Sunday rest. “ If there is a forlorn hope 
to be led, we will follow you to a man,” 
was the proud recognition by an artillery 
colonel, in full mess, of the devotion shown 
by French du ring an outbreak of cholera 
at Mian Mir. We all know, and to know 
is to love, 

“those fine young fellows you meet in any 
Indian cantonment—men as pluokv, honour¬ 
able, and straight as you could wish for, but 
who don’t think so muoh of a deeper existence 
as they might.” 

They, too, knew their man: 

“Several of these lads have told me, not per¬ 
haps directly, but more or less plainly, how 
the revelation Bishop Frenoh could not help 
giving everybody of his own big, chivalrous 
heart made them feel better men, and do their 
round of parade, or stables, or whatever came 
to their hand, with a keener sense of duty.” 

Is not this “ making the earth wholesome ” ? 
Like the Poure Fersone: 

“ This noble ensample to his ahepe he yaf, 

That flrat he wrought, and afterwards he taught.” 

French’s travels rival the travels of 8t. 
Paul or St. Thomas. A spiritual TThlan, 
he is always to the front, always on duty, 
never seeming to take rest. He is about 


his Master’s business, never sparing or 
thinking of himself. “Know him!” said 
the Dees of Westminster, “ of oourse I 
did. He is well worthy to be named with 
Livingstone. I to old not have refused him 
a monument in the Abbey! ” His lonely 
grave is in Muscat To him had been 
showed what is good: to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with his God. 
Who among us dare say that his labours 
were in vain? The pity of it is that so 
much noble force should seem to have spent 
itself without result. He was no organiser. 
His College of St. John at Agra and his 
Divinity College at Lahore should bear 
ripe harvests. He breathed new life into 
the cantonments of his diooese. But 
throughout his long career in India, 
and during his spells of duty—he took 
no rest — at home, the desire of his 
heart was to evangelise; his cry, “ If any 
work is missionary work, it is that of 
preaching.” His writings show that his 
disappointments were continuous and keen. 
It may be that he lacked the deep intel¬ 
lectual sympathies of Heber, and that he 
was not equipped by nature or by training 
for encounters with the Vedantist and the 
Sufi on their own ground; and by the 
dogmatio Suni he would be met with a 
fervour as boiling as his own. The fact 
appears to be that preaching is not the 
weapon, nor a crusade the method, by 
which our missionaries are to make their 
way. Their position is the logical outcome 
of our rule; their efforts are beyond all 
praise; but if they would not court failure, 
missionaries, like ordinary men, must adapt 
their means to their end. 

On laying down the Life and Correspond¬ 
ence of this brave Christian soldier, we feel 
that he fell in leading a forlorn hope; and 
we seem to hear a whisper, “ Was it, after 
all, forlorn ? ” 

H. B. Hakinoton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Detire of the Moth. In 2 vols. By Oapcl 
Vane. (Bentley.) 

The Unwritten Law. By Blanche Loftus 
Tottenham. (A. & C. Black.) 

The Story of UUa. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 
(Longmans.) 

Tuxter't Little Maid. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Cassells.) 

A Son of the Plaint. By Arthur Paterson. 
(Maomillans.) 

The Heretic't Daughter. By Maud Wyeth 
Wyndham. (Tylston & Edwards.) 

By Thratna River. By Shan F. Bullock. 

(Ward Lock & Bowden.) 

The Miracle: a Comedy of Sentiment. By 
Paul Creswick. (Sandes & Co.) 

WHmot't Child. By Atey Nyne. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

If The Detire of the Moth is Oapel Vane’s first 
book, as would appear to be the case, it 
is oertainly a creditable production. The 
story has a modem note about it, and, in 
common with so many tales of the day, 
looks full in the face the terrible facts of 
hereditary tendencies. Luigia Daubigny 


is congenitally frail—her mother had been 
faithless before her; and when the Squire 
of Rodney asks her in marriage her father 
feels it to be his duty to warn him that in 
marrying her he is running a great risk. 
We see enough of Luigia to gather that she 
might conceivably remain faithful to the 
man who had engaged her missions, for she 
is a creature of passion. The opening of 
the story reveals her to us as a child. She 
is dever and individual; she has wide-open 
eyes, which seem to be sweeping the range 
of the future, and she shows the promise of 
a beautiful voioe. When she marries 
Rodney, she is still outride the pale 
of womanly comprehension. The squire is 
old enough to be her grandfather, and it is 
as a daughter she wants to live with him. 
The instinctive desire to protect this lovely 
creature lures Rodney to his destruction. 
Confident in his own strength and affeotion, 
he does not see that his conduct is in¬ 
evitably overshadowed by tragedy. Soon 
Luigia meets the man who is to appeal to her 
—Lord Egan—who knows how to play upon 
her sensuous nature until he has blown the 
smoulder of desire into the flame of per¬ 
formance. The husband knows that her 
heart is possessed; but he does not dream 
that she has yielded herself to her lover. 
But he discovers that truth soon enough, 
and with the disooveiy receives his death 
wound. The author is to be congratulated 
upon the way in which the final soene be¬ 
tween husband and wife is managed. Lord 
Egan takes her away, and would have 
married her; but the news of her husband’s 
death acts as a moral tonic, and she 
begins the futile task of retracing her 
rath. She is spared the misery of encounter¬ 
ing step by step the spectre of the irre¬ 
versible, a fate we are made to feel was 
reserved for her had she lived. The story 
is dever, realistic, and it sounds now and 
again the true note of pathos. It is well 
told, and, despite its theme, is free from 
offence. 

Miss Loftus Tottenham’s tale of Connaught 
oonvinoes us that she knows Ireland well. 
The Unwritten Law has a derided Hibernian 
flavour from beginning to end, and it is as 
full of complexities and dissensions as things 
Irish are wont to be. Rose Regan loves 
Brian Dermot, but her father Terence had 
designed her for Ned Donelly. Terenoe 
has opposed a popular movement in his 
district, and this u reason enough for Brian, 
the slighted lover, to join the agitation. 
The day before Rose and Brian have 
arranged to be married, Brian is thrown 
into prison and poor Rose awaits at the 
church for a bridegroom who oometh not. 
Her grief is turned into anguish in that 
she is to become a mother, ana to save her 
honour she marries Ned. But Brian is 
released earlier than she had anticipated, 
and then the seeds of tragedy begin to bear 
their ugly crop. The tale is distinctly 
interesting, and it is told with spirit and 
skiU. 

Mr. Lester Arnold’s volume shows that 
its author can take a wide range, and 
that he can acquit himself admirably as a 
practitioner of the difficult art of writing 
short stories. The one which gives its 
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title to the book deals with the deeds and 
misdeeds of the Vikings. It is strong and 
imaginative, and narrates in prose a story, 
variants of which Hr. Matthew Hale tells 
ns so alluringly on canvas. Ulla has lead 
his crew to raid the Northumbrian shores, 
and in the absence of the men of a town 
they carry off all the women, who are 
given to his followers as booty to be 
divided among them. Ulla little dreams 
that in so doing he is delivering Skulla, the 
woman he loves, to these sea wolves. How¬ 
ever, she and he are spared the worst. 
Skulla is hidden in a burning tower, and 
Ulla arrives too late to rescue her. A strong 
tale is entitled “The Vengeance of Duu- 
garvan.” In “A Dreadful Night” Mr. 
Arnold tells of a hunter who slipped into a 
pit and is fawned upon by a pack of wolves, 
who instinctively look upon him as their 
deliverer. It must be allowed that the 
incident is somewhat far-fetched, and that 
the horrors are piled up without com¬ 
punction. Still, it is an original conception 
and told with no little power. 

Mr. Burgin writes unaffectedly and 
brightly; but after the high promise of The 
Dance at the Four Comers his latest story is 
somewhat disappointing, though there are 
few points of resemblance between the two 
books. Here we have a tale of humble life 
in Bloomsbury, and it needs genius to make 
such tales acceptable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tuxter keep a shop; the woman is a vixen, 
the man is simply a henpecked husband. 
When his niece palms her child, whom she 
is unable to keep herself, upon the Tuxter 
couple the situation becomes acute. Mrs. 
Tuxter resents the intrusion of her husband’s 
relative upon her, and, to balance matters, 
adopts a boy, a perfect enfant terrible. The 
denouement is sufficiently obvious. Certainly 
in Mrs. Tuxter Mr. Burgin has presented a 
strongly-drawn character. 

Mr. Arthur Paterson’s picturesquely 
written story of life in New Mexico 
deserves to find many admirers. The 
author has the knack of drawing vivid 
pictures: he brings us face to face with 
cowboys, Indians, and all the accessories of 
life on the sheep ranches of New Mexico. 
Nat Worsley, the hero of the tale, is a 
very real character; but the main interest of 
the book lies in its well-devised and stimu¬ 
lating situations, wherein peril of the direst 
kind is successfully surmounted. A Son of 
the Plains may be Bafely recommended to 
parents and guardians as a suitable book 
to put into the hands of the young. 

The author of The Heretic's Daughter has 
contrived to give atmosphere to her story, 
which tells of the persecution of Inez, the 
daughter of a violinist and a heretic. Inez 
is as her father was. She is loved by Father 
Juniper, who resorts to all manner of 
expedients to get her into his power. She 
is not to be trapped, however, though she is 
often in danger. The tale is well told, and 
the description of a bull-fight is especially 
commendable. 

Mr. Shan F. Bullock has written someexcel- 
lent short stories, and we advise him to return 
to this form of fiction, for weariness ensues 
before one is half-way through his one- 


volume novel, By Thrasna River. It may be 
a true picture of life in the less frequented 
parts of Ulster, and there is a good deal of 
praiseworthy oharaoter-sketching in the 
volume. To those who are specially drawn 
to the places and types described, the book 
will commend itself; but the ordinary Saxon 
may be warned off for his good—for his 
comfoTt of mind, to say the least. 

Mr. Paul Creswick, in his comedy of 
sentiment, has discovered a half-way house, 
or, more properly speaking, a common 
platform, whereon the novel and the play 
meet and join forces. . The plot is scarcely 
original, but it is not badly set forth, and 
the various characters are sufficiently differ¬ 
entiated. Still the whole effect is somewhat 
tawdry and unconvincing, and the secret, 
well kept as it is, was scarcely worth keep¬ 
ing. The Miracle has its moments, for which 
we are not unthankful. 

All that need be said of Wilmot's Child is 
that it does not amuse the present writer. 
A married couple wish for offspring and 
they are thwarted, though for a time they 
make themselves happy with an adopted 
child, whose mother has been deserted by 
her husband. The story is vague and it 
irritates, but it has some oleverness. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Vespertilia. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
(John Lane.) While most of the women are 
revolting, a few of them are rhyming; and 
among these, in a very prominent position, we 
have to oount Mrs. Marriott Watson. When 
those early birds, the devoted admirers of sweet 
verses, some time ago fell in with a paragraphic 
crumb relating to the publication of Vespertilia, 
they doubtless rejoiced, feeling sure of the 
ooming entertainment. It is, indeed, pleasant 
to look forward to the appearance of a volume 
which is, humanly speaking, oertain to charm, 
even though the interval which is sacred to 
hope be disturbed by the invasion of a vast deal 
of rhymed rubbish. After a period of expecta¬ 
tion. not inordinately long, we have oome into 
possession of these new poems by Mrs. 
Marriott Watson; and we hasten to say that the 
hopes we formed have not been disappointed, 
unless it be that the authoress has given us 
rather short measure. Readers of previous 
books from the same pen will be ready for the 
peculiar excellences which have won for Mrs. 
Marriott Watson an assured place in the estab¬ 
lished group of contemporary poets. Here, 
once more, is the old spontaneity which is 
delighted in by its mistress, though never 
allowed to escape from the almost imperceptible 
control of delicate bonds; here is the same 
dominant love of London whioh, for all its firm 
value, sometimes plays the truant for a few 
hours in the country meadows; here, again, is 
that beautiful treatment of themes which 
results from a marriage between suggestion 
and statement. Over the whole of the book 
there broods the very spirit of wistfulness, go 
that a sympathetic reader discovers a gentle 
aching in his heart as he considers the poems in 
Vespertilia. Who, in his ignorance, will dare 
to deny the fine quality of these three verses f 

“ Even for you I shall not weep 
When I at last, at last am dead, 

Nor turn and sorrow In my sleep 
Though you should linger overhead. 


“ Even of you I shall not dream 

Beneath the waving graveyard grass; 
One with the soul of wind and stream, 

I shall not heed you if you pass. 

“ Even for you I would not wake, 

Too bitter were the tears I knew, 

Too dark the road I needs must take— 

The road that winds away from you.” 

Pauline, and Other Poems. By Arthur J, 
Stringer (London, Ontario : T. H. Warren.) 
To be frank at the outset, Pauline is a little 
book of verses whioh contains far more of 
promise than of fine performance, an opinion 
that will explain the brevity of this paragraph. 
To pass Mr. Stringer’s volume by unnoticed 
would be to oommit an act of unfairness, just 
as to be lengthy on its behalf would be a sin 
against proper critical proportion. If Ur. 
Stringer feels aggrieved by these plain words, 
he must extract what oomfort he can from our 
assurance of our belief that there is resident in 
him the potentiality of better work. At present 
he is too fond of echoes. On some occasions 
the author of Pauline attempts a style of 
utterance that is too big for him ; and when he 
is oocupied in this manner we have little or no 
patience with him, preferring to pass to such 
simple pieces as “ A Prelude,” which includes 
the following happy couplet: 

“ Still in the cell of one autumnal bee 
I find lost Summer in epitome.” 

It is impossible not to suspect that Ur. 
Stringer was driven to the writing of quatrains 
by Mr. Watson’s suooess in this difficult under¬ 
taking. We can imagine how the master would 
rate the pupil for perpetrating the third line in 
“ To one who wrote verse ” : 

“Sweep not the skies for some ethereal theme, 
Lest near the sun thou singe the wings of song; 

But while the skies' high idlers merely dream, 
Beat down with rhythmic wings some earthly 
wrong.” 

That “ skies’ high idlers ” is not to be borne. 

Tellis and Kleobeia. By Robert Brown. 
(David Nutt.) Judging from numberless in¬ 
dications, we should gather that the spirit of 
the age is not more opposed to anything than 
it is to poems whioh require a hundred pages or 
so for their completion. Such gentlemen and 
gentlewomen of fifty years ago as had a taste 
for poetry required their favourite singers to 
indulge in longitude; and it must be gene¬ 
rously admitted that Hie demand produced the 
supply. To-day all is different. Life, that 
used to walk slowly and meditatingly, now 
goes with a hurried hop, skip, and a jump. 
There is time for a few short lyrics, but no 
leisure for your world-without-end elongations. 
Despising considerations of this sort, Ur. 
Robert Brown has come forward with Tellis 
and Kleobeia, a poem that, to our thinking, 
suffers from its length. We are oertain that it 
contains not a few eloquent passages, and there 
are lines in it which move us to content; but, 
at the same time, we have to confess that we 
became very tired before the end was reached. 
We like far more the shorter poems with 
whioh Mr. Brown concludes his volume, for 
these indicate that their author need never 
weary his readers. 

Poems. By Joseph O'Connor. (Putnam’s.) 
It is only in a few scattered lines that Mr. 
Joseph O’Connor shows himself to be something 
more them an able versifier; and his book 
reminds us of the ton of quartz which will only 
yield one or two pennyweights of gold. 
The precious metal of poetry, then, is 
very scarce in the volume now before us, while 
the quartz of passable rhyming is more than 
sufficiently abundant. In addition, however, 
to these two components—the gold of true song 
and the rock of mere jingling—there is another, 

which we may perhaps be allowed to term the 
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silver of aa utterance that is a near neighbour 
of poetry itself. In a word, there are 
occasions when Hr. O’Connor almost suooeeds 
in writing satisfactory lyrics. It may be that 
later on in life he will, by reason of merit, 
compel us to discard all words of a qualifying 
spirit. We are the first to hope so. There is 
very little the matter with Mr. O’Connor’s 
sense of rhythm; he is vigorous in expres¬ 
sion, and he presses on to his conclusion with¬ 
out undue dallying, thus proving himself one 
too many for the wiles of digression. As 
regards his rhymes he is not reproachless. In 
one of his battle-pieces he speaks of “ shells 
that croon ” merely because he has ended an 
earlier line with the word “tune.” Now 
“croon” does not rhyme with “tune,” nor 
is it a verb that can be happily applied to the 
missiles of a cannonade. In fact, we might as 
well talk of lisping dynamite as of crooning 
shells, those of the sea being excepted. 
Farther on we find “ dumber” mated with 
“summer.” This is more satisfactory as a 
rhyme, but less contenting as grammar. Can 
" dumb ” be compared ? Of Jones, Brown, and 
Bobinson, three dumb men, is it possible to 
declare that Jones is the dumbest? The 
beginning of “ Unoonquered ” is a good piece 
of description: 

“ On a bed of pansies a shield was tossed; 

There were careless spears through the roses 
crossed ; 

A sword from an orange branch was swung, 

And beside the acacia a matchlock flung; 

On an almond bush did a saddle away, 

While a tent-pole broke the mimosa's spray; 
And the eoented grasses and flowers in bloom 
Were trampled into a strange perfume. 

In shadow of tree and arbour’s shade 
Sunburnt soldiers asleep were laid; 

At the edge of the lake the war horse drank, 

Or laved in the tide his heated flank. 

While the camels, where lily and lotos blow, 
Waded and caught at their floating snow. 

You might hear on the terrace the sentinel’s 
tramp; 

The wood waa heaped for tho watchflre'a lamp; 
The palace garden was turned a camp.” 

Hr. O’Connor has devoted a section to “ stray 
rhymes.” Here is a verse entitled “ An Old 
Problem”: 

“ Why is there any evil ? 

To make the good more sweet; 

The ravage of the weevil 

Brings up the price of wheat.” 

In this argument is not the advantage limited 
to the farmer and the weevil ? 

A Bank of Violets. By Fanny H. Bunnells 
Poole. (Putnams.) The love of the authoress 
for flowers and birds is everywhere apparent in 
this little volume. The cresses by the side of 
the brook, the common weeds that would 
carry invasion to its furthest point, the rose 
of June—all these have voices which reach 
the ears of Miss Bunnells Poole, and are as 
dearly heard as the robin that is vooal at 
Christmas. For a poet in private it is enough 
to abound in appreciation of nature; but if he 
would oome forth to the public, power of expres- 
non must be added to this talent of apprecia¬ 
tion. Now between Miss Poole’s joy and her 
translation of it into words there is so great a 
gulf fixed that we are forced to wish her book 
unpublished. A few months devoted to its 
better merit, for it is deserving of care, would 
have been well spent. This is not the way to 
write a song about a Marechal Niel rose: 

“ Would’st thou to some lone triumph marshal us— 
Borne sphere of endless sun 
Above dim death—some Eden marvellous— 
Thou dauntless one P 

“ For Bose, succeeding him whole name thou hast, 
Thou could'st not brook defeat, 

In our heart’s Solferino win at last 
Victory complete! ” 


“Marshal us” and “marvellous” make an 
ill rhyme. What does Miss Poole mean by 
“ Tawn beee ” ? 

Norman Galb. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

A Knight of the White Cross: a Tale of the 
Siege of Bhodes. By G. A. Henty. With 
twelve illustrations by Balph Peacock, and a 
plan. (Blaokie.) Like the heroes of most of 
Mr. Henty’8 other books, Gervaise Tresham is 
introduced to the reader in boyhood, and con¬ 
ducted through a life of brilliant adventure to 
an honoured old age. The period to which the 
story relates is the end of the fifteenth oentury. 
Mr. Henty does not, like some other successful 
writers, presume on bis reputation to beoome 
careless in his workmanship. He has evidently 
read up the history as industriously as any 

a g beginner, but his research has not inter- 
with the animation and brightness of his 
narrative. Most boys, and a good many girls, 
will rt^d this story with delight, though they 
may not care to study the plan of Bhodes with 
which tiie account of the siege is illustrated. 

The Secret of the Desert. By E. Douglas 
Fawcett. (Edward Arnold.) Mr. Fawcett had 
proved before he wrote this book that he is 
gifted with an imagination almost as powerful 
as that of M. Jules Verne. This gift finds 
ample soope in The Secret of the Desert, which 
relates howBobertThiselton, Frank Symington, 
and Ronald Archer determine over their wine to 
go to the relief of their friend Manners, who, 
in spite of his having been supplied with 
funds by the Royal Geographical Society, 
has got lost in Central Arabia, and how they 
accomplish their task by means of Thiselton’s 
marvellous mechanical contrivance, the Antelope, 
or Ship of the Desert The story starts rather 
tamely, as Mr. Fawcett thinks it necessary to 
be very scientific and graphic for a little. But 
when he gets the steam up, the Antelope and 
the story bowl along at a great rate. It would 
be unfair to dwell on the hairbreadth escapes 
from severe conflicts with Arabs, sand storms, 
and earthquakes, which the rescuers have to 
face. It must suffice to say that, although the 
Antelope is destroyed in the long run, it and its 
crew do their work. The book is, to the 
extent of three-fourths, a series of excitements; 
but that, of course, is what it ought to be. 
Mr. Fawoett has done nothing better than this; 
nor is it to his discredit that he has got up 
his Palgrave thoroughly. 

The Blue Balloon. By Reginald Horsley. 
(Chambers.) This is a most enjoyable, lively, 
and well-written story of the Amerioan Civil 
War, and especially of the doings of Stonewall 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. It tells of 
the adventures of two Confederate lads—of the 
plebian Ephraim Sykes, popularly known as 
“ Old Grizzly,” and his more aristocratic friend, 
Lucius Markham—who go up in a balloon, and 
when they descend find themselves in Federal 
lines, and apparently at the mercy of a swag¬ 
gering, cowardly Bobadil of a Federal, Colonel 
Josiah B. Spriggs. Lucius, who, curiously 
enough, has shown cowardice when in the balloon, 
is perfectly oourageous on land. He and his 
companions escape from the oolonel, and have 
all sorts of adventures, in the course of which the 
nobility of Stonewall Jackson’s character is well 
brought out. In the long run, Ephraim is very 
nearly killed, and, as a matter of fact, is lamed 
for life in saving the life of his friend. There 
is plenty of adventure in the book, but there is 
also a relieving element of humanity. Nothing 
could well be better in its way than the account 
of the experiences of Ephraim and Lucius when 
they are compelled to serve in the Federal ranks. 
Mr. Horsley has most decidedly “ struck tie.” 
Be fru produced one of the beet historical 


romanoes, and of the kind suited to the com¬ 
prehension of boys, that the Christmas s e aso n 
can show. 

The Saga-Book of Lunda. By Jessie M. E. 
Saxby. (Nisbet.) Mrs. Saxby’s stories of her 
native ides are always animated by high 
motives, while the keen breezes of the North 
Sea and the screams of the wild birds round 
the cliffs are never long absent from her heroes’ 
ears. She has put together here several oare- 
fully written tales of the sea and of Shetland 
adventures. That concerning “ The Wild Yule 
Ee’n” is the most powerful. All who know 
her former books will recognise the charm of 
invention and style whioh pleased them in the 
past. Those who now are making her acquaint¬ 
ance may be assured that noble, sdf-denying 
characters are never wanting in Mrs. Saxby’s 
books. 

The Southern Light. By S. G. Fielding. 
(Ward Look & Bowden.) The author has 
chosen Australia and the China Seas as the 
scene of sheep-farming and adventurous 
voyages. The incidents are exoellentiy grouped 
and relieved with muoh pathos. The unreality 
of the last page somewhat mars the artistio 
completeness of the whole, but boys will not 
remark it. Muoh praise may be awarded to a 
tale so interesting and varied, and it forma a 
delightful Christmas present for a boy. It 
may be hoped, however, that the treatment of 
hands in the merchant service is improved 
since the Southern Light was afloat. 

Nailing the Colours; or, The Light that Shines. 
By W. 0. Metcalfe. (Jarrold.) This is a capital 
book for boys, written on the good old lines of a 
youth taking his first voyage. From begin¬ 
ning to end he upholds good principles, thus 
nailing his colours to the mast. Of course, he 
is tempted, persecuted, and bullied, but rises 
superior to all. Truth to say, Cyril has a 
narrow escape of being a prig. The ordinary 
incidents of sea-life are well described, and the 
spirit of the book is admirable throughout. 

The Last of the Vikings. By Captain 0. 
Young. (Bell.) Amid an historical frame¬ 
work contributed by Boyesen, Freeman, and 
Snorro Sturleston, Captain Young has supplied 
the life of Harald Hardrada (slain at 8tamford 
Bridge), with many marvellous adventures. 
Wolves, bears, and even lions, are slain by his 
weaponless hand. He cruises among the 
Vikings, and fights the Moors. The last battle 
is described with muoh spirit; and if there is 
occasionally a straining at fine lang uage, the 
book is carefully written, and would form an 
excellent gift for a boy. 

By Heather and Sea : a Tale of North Devon. 
By E. Vaughan and the Author of “ Was it in 
Vain?” (S.P.C.K.) The quaint characters 
oommon in North Devon not so many years 
ago have delighted several novelists. Their 
adventures, when told in the racy dialogue of 
the West, are always amusing. Naturally 
smuggling enters largely into By Heather and 
Sea. The village constable, threatening to have 
a prisoner who has run away “ up for contemp’ 
o’ court,” has a Shakesperian twang about his 
words. The story of the man who appeared in 
church with six silver spoons stuck in his hat, 
and who announoed then and there, “ There be 
zix zilver spoons to be rasseled for next Thurs¬ 
day,” actually happened sixty years ago in 
Ottery St. Mary Church, and was in those days 
a oommon announcement throughout the 
county. This book is well worth reading, 
although its illustrations cannot be commended. 

The Path in the Bavine. By E. S. Ellis. 
(Cassells.) No lover of adventures will regret 
spending a short time with two officers of 
Amerioan cavalry, who appear from these pages 
to have gone forth like knight-errants to shoot 
beam and mountain sheep, and to he themselves 
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hunted by those old friends the Blaokfoot 
Indians. They lose their Winchester rifles, and 
are almost starved to death. But all ends well 
after the reader has undergone agonies of 
suspense. 

Nadya. By Oliver M. Norris. (Religious 
Tract Society.) This is a tale of the Steppes. 
In a brief preface we are told something about 


Dissenters of Southern Russia. The story 
itself is an interesting one and oan be warmly 
recommended., A certain Russian General has 
two nephews, one worthless and the other a 
credit to his family. Like Sir Oliver Surface 
in “ The School for Scandal,” the uncle dotes on 
Vladimir the scamp, and dies in ignorance of 
his real character. Not so the Countess Olga ; 
and how she discriminates between the counter¬ 
feit and the true is well told by Mr. Noma. 
This book fie* a very healthy tone, and is 
written in idiomatic English. 

Stories of the Royal Humane Society, by F. 
Mundell (Sunday Sohool Union), form a golden 
book of the names of the recent heroes and 
heroines who have risked their lives for others. 
Riches and rank are properly disregarded where 
heroism is concerned; so W. Mugford, who won 
the Stanhope medal at Torquay, jostles the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, the saver of a keeper s 
life in the Tay when the river was in full spate. 
Everyone must feel the better for reading these 
stories of brave and determined men. 

Out with the Old Voyagers. By H. G. Groser. 
(Melrose.) It was a happy notion to give a 
detailed account of the historic voyages of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Here boys 
with longings for a naval life will be able to 
read of Vaaoo da Gama, Columbus, Magellan, 
and the Cabots; to say nothing of the exploits 
of our own sea dogs, Frobisher, Hawkins, and 
Drake. These sea-stories are well told, and 
for the most part fairly illustrated. They oan 
be highly recommended. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mu.. Haul. Caine’s visit to America is to be 
commemorated by the publication of an edi tion 
de luxe of 'The Manxman, illustrated with forty 
photographs of scenes in the Isle of Man, which 
the author has himself selected. The publishers 
are Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., who originally 
issued the book in the United States; and the 
number of copies is limited to 230, all signed 
by the author. 

Mb . C. H. Firth is preparing for the press 
a MS., in the library of Worcester College, 
Oxford, containing tne Journal of Joachim 
Hane, a German officer in the English service, 
who was sent by Cromwell on a secret mission 
to France in 1653. It will be published at 
Oxford by Mr. B. H. Blackwell, and in London 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Messrs. Olifhant, Anderson & Ferbier 
will publish immediately From Far Formosa, by 
Dr. George Leslie Mackay, for twenty-three 
years a missionary in the island. The volume, 
which has been edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, will contain chapters on the 
geology, botany, and zoology of Formosa, and 
on the ethnology of its inhabitants, together 
with maps and numerous illustrations. 

Mr. Georoe Gissino’s forthcoming story, 
A Paying Guest, to be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. on December 9 and simultane¬ 
ously in America, is practically his first comedy. 
The scene is laid in the author’s own Surrey; 
but the grotesque ambitions of suburban life, 
fourteen miles from town, are here his subject 
rather than the more provincial phases of the 
county, 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will shortly 
publish in their “ Zeit-Geist ” Library a story 
bv Mr. Julian Sturgis, under the title of A 
Matter of Fortune. 

Mb . t. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish 
a novel, entitled White Sand, by Mrs. Balfour, 
who is described as a kinswoman of R. L. 
Stevenson. The book deals with the illusions 
of political life. 

A BOOK entitled Huntingdonshire and the 
Spanish Armada, by _ Mr. W. M. Noble, is 
announoed for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. It gives an aooount of the pre¬ 
parations made in the oounty to resist the 
invasion of 1588, and contains much information 
from local and other MS. sources which has not 
been published before. 

Mb Alexander Mackenzie, the historian 
of several of the Highland dans, has now 
nearly completed a History of the Erasers, wksfi 


ruary of next year. It will form a handsomely 
printed volume of 750 pages, of whioh about 
one-third is devoted to the story of the notorious 
Simon Lord Lovat. Genealogies are given, so 
far as possible, of all the principal families of 
the name. 

The Rev. J. P. F. Davidson, vicar of St. 
Matthias, Earl’s Court, will publish imme¬ 
diately, with Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co., a volume of addressee on Some Spiritual 
Perplexities of the Day. 

As doubt hm been expressed as to the sex 
of K. Douglas King, author of a recently 
issued novel entitled The Scripture-Reader of 
St. Mark's, we may mention that she is the 
daughter of Mrs. Hamilton King, the author 
of “The Disciples,” and of the late Henry S. 
King, who, besides being a banker, was the 
founder of one of our large publishing firms. 

The first edition of Mr. William Le Queux’s 
new novel, The Temptress, was exhausted three 
days after publication, and a seoond edition will 
be ready early next week. 

The first edition of Lancelot Andrewes and his 
Private Devotions, by the ReV. Dr. A l exan der 
Whyte, having been sold out on the day of 
putuioation, a new edition is m the press, and 
will be ready shortly. 

At the meeting of the Royal Historical Society 
held last week Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Public 
Reoord Office, read a paper on “The First 
Parliament Roll.” The president (Sir Mount- 
stuart E. Grant Duff), while calling attention 
to the fact that the six-hundredth anniversary 
of the holding of a full Parliament in Novem¬ 
ber, 1295, bad not been publicly reoognised in 
. any other quarter, proposed that a series of 
original papers on early parliamentary history 
i should form part of the programme of the 
; present session. 

1 A shall loan collection of pictures, portraits, 
MS., and other memorials pertaining to, or 
associated with, Thomas and Jane Welsh 
r Carlyle (including various interesting personal 
, relics), will be opened at Carlyle’s House, 
24, Cheyn row, on Wednesday next at 11 a.m., 

| and will probably remain open for about a 
i month. 

I An exhibition of objects of interest co nnec ted 
r with Thomas Paine—consisting of portraits, 
original editions of books, broadsheets, carica¬ 
tures, medals, &o.—will be held next Monday 
’ and Tuesday at the South Place Institute, 
‘ Finsbury. Addresses are expected from Mr. 

Moncure D. Conway, Mr. George Jaoob Holy- 
! oake, and others; while songs of the period 
’ are also to be sung. 

t At the Minimi meeting of the Acadlmie 
e Fran<jaise, whioh was held last week, no less 
than sir prizes were awarded to authors of 


works on English subjects—the highest (2000 
francs) to M. J. J. Jusserand, for his Histoire 
LitUraire du Peuple Anglais, of which sn 
English translation is published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Mb. Edmund Gosse will deliver a lecture at 
the London Institution on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., on “ Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan literary 
Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall on 
Wednesday next, Mr Frederick Rogers (vioe- 


president) will read a paper on “An Ethical 
Aspect of Shakspere’s Sonnets.” 

Mb . Gray Hill, who has recently returned 
from a journey east of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, will give an aooount of Ins travels at 
the meeting of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, to be held on Tuesday next iu the roosu 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit-street. In the course of a fourth 
attempt to reach Petra, some interesting ad¬ 
ventures with Bedouins took plaoe, which will 
be illustrated with lantern pictures taken on 
the spot. 

The catalogues of rare, choice and curious 
books, issued from time to time by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, are always of interest, as 
showing what is in demand in the United 
States. No doubt, the most valuable lot here is 
the complete series of the publications of the 
Grolier Club, to which no price is affixed; but 
there are also twenty-two of the issues of the 
Kelmsoott Press. To some the most desirable 
would be a MB. diary of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
for the year 1858; to others a copy of the first 
edition of The Vicar of Wakefield. The only 
English authors that appear in collected sets 
are Harrison Ainsworth (dear at the prioe), 
Froude, and Stevenson; but there is also a set 
of six of Thackeray’s rarer opusoula. The 
bindings, we observe, are almost always English 
—Bedford, Riviere, and Zaehnsdorf—though 
several of the Grolier Club volumes have been 
bound in Paris. 

With reference to the fire at Messrs. Unwin 
Bros., printers, Chilworth, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
writes to explain that his firm is not connected 
with the printing-house, and that the fire will 
practically not interfere with the issue of his 
autumn list of publications. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A new quarterly magazine, entitled the 
Savoy, under the editorship of Mr. Arthur 
Symons and Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, will be 
published early in Deoember by Mr. Leonard 
Smithers, of Arundel-street. Each munberwiu 
contain upwards of 120 quarto pages of letter¬ 
press, with six or more illustrations, mdspendent 
of the text. Among the oontents of the lust 
volume will be—an appreciation of Zola, by 
Mr. Havelock Ellis; “ Church-going,” by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw; “ After Parsival, by Mr. 
George Moore; “The Golden Deode « 
English Art,” by Mr. Joseph Penndj, with 
illustrations ; “ Criticism and the Cntic, V 
Mr. Selwyn Image; stories by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, Mr. Ernest Dowson, ana1 Mr. 
H. Cranmer Byng; and poems by Mr. 
Yeats, Miiui Mathilda Blind, and M. ft™ 
Verlaine. The artists who have promised con¬ 
tributions inolude M. Degas, Mr■ C. • 
Shannon, Mr. James Guthrie, and Mr. 
Rothen stein. 

Mr. John Morlby will contribute an article 

on “ Matthew Arnold ” to the Deoember number 

of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Deoember number of the FbrfujpWJf 
Review will oontain: a “Ballad of 
Mother,” by Margaret L. Woods; “Hsmlet, 
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from an Actor’s point of view,” by Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree; and " Gustave Flaubert,” by 
Mr. Ernest Newman. 

The Christmas number of Chapman's Magazine 
of Fiction will be considerably enlarged, so as to 
contain eleven complete stories dealing with 
fantastio, humorous, and supernatural aspects 
of life. Among the contributors are Mr. I. 
Zangwill, Mias Violet Hunt, Mr. Arthur Maohen, 
the author of “Bethia Hardaore,” and Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton. 

Thb opemng chapters of a new novel by 
Rita, entitled “Joan and Mrs. Oarr,” will be 
oo mmen oed in the Janua r y number of Belgravia. 

Ian Maclaben will contribute a paper on 
“ Citizenship ” to The Young Man for January, 
whioh commences a new volume. The same 
number will also contain “Mv Reminiscenoes of 
Mr. Gladstone,” by the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers; “ The Young Man in the Home,” by 
F- 64 ?. F® 1 ™ >’ an illustrated interview with 
Bn- Robert Ball; a complete story by George 
Manville Fenn; “ The Young Man who wants 
to Write,” by Coulson Kernahan; and “ The 
Dangers of Athleticism,” by Sir B. W. 
Richardson. 

The whole of the December issue of the 
Minster m a g az i ne was destroyed in Saturday’s 
fire at Messrs. Unwins’. The edition is Bnin g 
reprinted as rapidly as may be; but it will, of 
oourse, be impossible for the subscribers to re- 
oeive their copies at the usual date. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


At a meeting of subscribers held in the 
combination room of Christ’s College last 
Saturday, it was announced that the total 
amount received for the memorial fund to the 
late Prof. Robertson Smith was £1450. It 
vas resolved that of this sufficient should be 
invested to produce £30 a year, for the main¬ 
tenance and extension of the professor’s library, 
wlnoh he had bequeathed to Christ’s College; 
and that the balance (about £300) should be 
“pended on the purchase of Oriental MSS. for 
the University Library. 

Db. Magbath, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
has received the following letter from the 
president and secretary of the Institut de 
ftance, in repiy to one that he wrote to Prof. 
Max Muller in connexion with the recent 
celebration of the oentenary of that body: 

“ LTnstitut de France a reju l’adresse quo vous lui 
svez envoyee k l’occasion de la [calibration des fetes 
m 5?? centenaire. Les cinq Academies, dont 
Unstatut ee compose, ont It! profondlment touchles 
ae oetenvoi et elles nous ont chargls de vous en 
remaroer en leur nom. Nous sommea heurenx 
d,avoir a remplir cette mission et nous vous prions 
a sgreer 1 expression de nos sentiments dlvouls.” 


The following have been elected to honorary 
fellowships at Gonville and Cains College, 
Cambridge: Prof. J. K. Laughton, of King’s 
™lege, London; and the Rev. Dr. W. Cun- 
ningnam. 


* 8 . ® CHOOL has again won the Hert 
ford Scholarship at Oxford, being the seventl 

um© m mno VAara TTin nfKn. ^_ l. _i_i • 
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time m nine years. The other two scholarship 
e, to Winchester and Westminstei 

ema __ j n > .% 


Wl, we believe,-- ^ n « [mlJ 

it seems no less worthy of record that thre 
otter names out of six honourably mentions 
by the examiners are also those of Paulines. 

Mb. Edwin Stephen Goodbioh, of Merton 
“as been elected by the delegates of theoommo: 
muvermty fund at Oxford to a biologies 
scholarship at the Naples marine laboratory. 

We regwt to reoord the death of Pro! 
liumby, who was transferred from the Norrisiai 
to the Lady Margaret ohair of divinity at Cam 
“Wge ttree years ago, in snooeesion to Prof 
Hort. He was bom in 1834, and graduate. 


from Magdalene College with a first class in the 
cla s si c al tripos. Students are indebted to hi™ 
for his work in the foundation of the Early 
Engli s h Text Soaiety, and for editing Chronicles 
in the Rolls series. He was one of the revisers 
of the Old Testament, and editor of the “ Cam¬ 
bridge Bible for Schools.” He also published 
several theologioal and educational works. 

According to the new issne of the Oxford 
University Calendar, the total number of nnder- 
gradnates is now 3358, as oompared with 3256 
last year. Christ Church, though showing a 
decrease, still stands first with 280; but it is 
closely pressed by New College with 273. Non- 
Collegiate students nnmber 241. Keble (234) 
has now passed Balliol (225); then follow 
Trmity (183), Magdalen (178), Exeter (171), 
ana University (152). The nnmber of degrees 
conferred during the year seems to have slightly 
decreased. 

At the meeting of the London Ethical Society, 
to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday 
next, at 7 p.m.. Prof. William Wallace, of 
Oxford, will deliver a leoture on “ Friedrich 
Nietzsche.” 

The council of the Lazareff Institute for 
Oriental languages at Moscow have chosen the 
following subject for the prize founded by the 
kte D. G. Kananoff: “The Armenians at 
Byzantium to the Period of the Crusades,” to 
be treated preferably from Byzantine sources. 
The value of the prize is 700 roubles (say, £80); 
and the essays—whioh may be written m 
Russian, Armenian, Frenoh, or German—must 
be sent in by the end of 1897. 

In Messrs. Sotheby’s sale catalogue for Tues¬ 
day next, we notice a lot (No. 296) whioh 
onght to be acquired for Oxford. Besides a 
number of documents relating to various 
colleges, it includes what is apparently the 
original warrant for arrest to the yeoman 
beadles against Antony Wood in 1692. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN MEMOBIAM. 

Gums the pencil reverently, 

For it draws a vanished face; 

Heaven has gained in majesty, 

Barth has found an empty place. 

Love below is overthrown, 

Love on high has found its own. 

Both were his his long life through, 
Love and admiration blent; 

Little children, loving, too. 

Followed wheresoe’er he went; 

Though his years were manifold, 

Yet his heart was never old. 

Every plant that had his care 
Answered in a wealth of bloom, 

Roses flourished everywhere. 

Now we pluck them for his tomb. 

Just because he loved them so 
All he tended seemed to grow. 

Now their branches intertwine 
O’er the paths he used to love ; 

And the ccented jessamine 
Lifts its starry eyes above, 

Trained by bonds he fastened o’er 
Ere his spirit went before. 

There are wounds too deep for pain, 
There are griefs too great for tears; 
Scented buds will burst again: 

Bat, throughout the coming years. 

We shall miss the kindly face, 

We shall monrn the vacant place. 

Lay the wreath of starry white 
On the green grave reverently; 

He has passed the shadowy night 
Of the grave-Gethsemane. 

He has soared beyond the skies 
To the gates of Paradise. 

H. G. 


OBITUARY. 

DO ED DE TABLET. 

In the death of Lord De TaMey, whioh took 
place on November 22, we have to mourn the 
loss of a true poet, and a friend of poets; an 
erudite toholar, and a nobleman of nature’s 
creation. 

John Byrne Leicester Warren [wee bora in 
1835, of an old Cheshire family. Educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, he graduated in 
1856, with a second class in olassics, and then 
proceeded to take another second in law and 
history. He was afterwards called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and stood as an unsuccessful 
candidate for a division of his native county in 
the liberal interest. In 1887 he succeeded his 
father as third baron; bat the title is now 
extinct. 

In 1863 he contributed two learned papers 
on “Greek Federal Coinage” and “Some 
Coins of Lyda” to the Journal of the Numis- 
matio Society. It was in the same year that 
he published a tiny volume of poems, entitled 
Praeterita, under the pseudonym of “ John P. 
Lancaster,” whioh he preserved for several 
years. In 1866 appeared Philoctetes, and in 
the following year Orestes. These two metrical 
dramas won high praise from the critios, even 
though they came into competition with Swin¬ 
burne’s AtaUvnta in Calydon ; and probably they 
still represent his most finished achievement. 
They were followed—oddly enough—by a 
couple of three-volume novels, about which 
we know nothing. Then came two “ books of 
verses” under his own name, and a tragedy 
in five acts. His Guide to the Study of Book- 
Plates—the first and still the most authoritative 
work on the subject—was published in 1880, 
and quickly ran out of print. From that ^ 
he remained entirely silent until the present 
year, when he issued (with John Lane) a second 
series of Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. These 
have all the charm of his earlier work—a 
genuine sympathy with classical thought, a 
refined taste, and a wealth of impassioned 
imagery. No doubt he was oonscious that he 
did not attain to the first three; bat among the 
many mighty men of the Yiotorian epoch Lord 
de Tabley will always hold an honoured place 
’ —especially in the hearts of those who are 
themselves poets or scholars. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The November nnmber of theLibrary (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.)—the official organ of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom— 
contains several practical articles. Mr. Frank 
Campbell, of the British Museum, writes about 
the conference held at Brussels last September, 
to found the Institut International de Biblio¬ 
graphic, of whioh the main feature is the adop¬ 
tion of the Dewey system of classification. 
Then follow three papers read at this year’s 
meeting of the Association at Belfast. Of 
these, the most interesting is that by Mian 
Ellin Vemey, describing the successful adop¬ 
tion of the Public Libraries Act in the rural 
village of Middle Claydon, Bucks. We are 
told that the library now contains more 
1000 selected books, of whioh by far the 
greater number have been presented; that a 
catalogue aooording to subjects is printed and 
sold for one penny ; and that once a week the 
room is crowded with people ooming to ohange 
their books—chiefly labourers, or their wives 
and children. The last article is a brief plea 
for select lists of books on important subjects, 
by Mr. James D. Brown, of the Clerkenwell 
Public Library. From the notes and news we 
learn that Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards both oontinue active in their 
good work of building new pnblio libraries; 
and that the large collections relating to 
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Hazlitt, Lamb, Emerson, and Carlyle, which 
were formed hy the late Alexander Ireland, 
have been appropriately presented to Man¬ 
chester. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

AmcHis fUnuig^rei 01uiti&>. Parla J Bcmdat 78 ft. 
BniiiTOipr.I. Young* Nachtgedaaken u. ihr ElnflOMSut 
dia deutaoha Uttemtnr. Bamherx: Buibnar. So Pf. 
Bxmabd, Marina. Autour de In MMttrarwtf!s: L’Eapagne. 
Paris: Besonard. 10 fr. 

Boochot, H. La Toilette A U Corn 4a Napol.Vm 1810-1818. 
Paris : lib. Illnstr^a. 6 tr. 

BUlow. P. J. v. Deutaoh-Sildwaatafrika. Berlin: Mittler. 
6 1C. 

Oxbfbuk. Gaaton. Souvenir* de la Revolution at de 
l’Empire. Part.: Jouvet. 3 Ir. 60. 

DiimnaoB, K. W. Reitrag au Ge^Uahto d« irtt- 
ganoarlaohen KmutpAeg*. 2. Bd. Laipaig: Sohulie. 
2 M. 40. 

Habdzbiohtiubo.x alter 11.1*tar ana dev Albertina n. 
anderen Bammlungen. Frag. v. J. Behonbnmner n. J. 
Medar. 1. Bd. 4. Lfg. Win: Garlach. I S. 

Havabd. H. Hiatoire da l’Orfdvrerie fr»e<;U*e. Pavla: 

May A Metteroz. 88 fr. _ , _ . 

L*bo.W. Graf Beiohard. 17S1-188T. Bamberg: Buokerr. 
10 M 

1I.ohbi.ik, L. La Finland* an XlXaHOele. Parla: Nilaaon. 

Mbyu.H. DieinielTenerife. Laipiig: Hiiiel. SK. 
Mohtitbk, O. v. MBitariaohe n. polltiaehe Wdnaohe. 
Berlin: Felix. 8 M. 

NnUMaKK, W. Karl Auguat Senff. Baval: Kluge. 2 M. 80. 
Pbkl.U. Vania*. Parla: Nilaaon. 16 fr. 

Tbotionov, Lucian. Bn Mdditefiands. Paria: Dentu. 

UzaBBB.'ootave. Contea de la vlngtiC-me nuniSa. Paria: 
Floury. 20 fr. 

Vsity, A. Bouyesirs du Beoond Empi™. De Notre-Dame 
au Zululaikd. Paris: Paul OUeudotff. 8 fr. 60. 

Wochim, drel auf det Halbinsel Sinai. (Von Brzherzag 
Otto.) Wien: Mans. 10M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Mukllbb, D. H. Die Propheteu in ihrer nrsprUnglioben 
Form. Wien: Holder. 16 BC. 


HISTORY, BTC. 

▲duals, le Due d*. Histoire dee Princes de Cond£. T. 

Vile et denier. Paris: Calmann L/*ry. 7 fr. 60. 
Bssomavs, JL v. Die Wirtschaftikrisen. Stuttgart: 

Kohlham mer. 0 It. 

Oobbkspondskz, politizche, Friedrich's d. Grosspn. 22. Bd. 
Berlin: Dcocker. 16M. 

Darmbtaedtkb. P. Das Bei&sgut in der Lombards! u. 

Piemont (568-1260). Btr&saburg: Ti Qbner. 10 H. 
Lsobteb, G. Lee Qnartiers de Paris pendant la Revolution 
1780-1804. Fasc. ler. La Bastille et le Qoartier 

H. -Antoine. Paris: Bernard. 60 fr. 

Lsbot-Bkaulibu. P. Traits thCorique et pratique d dconomie 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERY OF LARGE ADDITIONS TO THE 
LYONS PENTATEUCH. 

Oxford: Nov. 26,1895. 

I hasten to discharge a welcome task imposed 
upon me in a letter just received from M. 
Samuel Berger, who has done so much to pro¬ 
mote the friendly intercourse of English and 
French scholars. This task is nothing less than 
to make known in England the discovery of 
large additions to a celebrated MS. hitherto 
called the Lyons Pentateuch. The discovery 
itself is due to the keen eye and unrivalled 
knowledge of M. Delisle, who thus, for the 
second time, has the good fortune to restore & 
miairing portion of one of the greatest of his 
country’s Biblical treasures. M. Berger shall 
tell the story. He writes to me thus: 

“Perhaps you could find it convenient to 
announce to the English public, through the 
Academy or otherwise, that fi. Leopold Delisle has 
just discovered in a MS. recently offered for sale 
at Lyons the continuation of the famous Codex 
Lugdunensis, some portions of which, stolen by 
Libri, formed part ot the collection of Lord Ash- 
bumham, and were restored by him to the city of 
Lyons. The fragment which has just been dis¬ 
covered belonged to the estate of the Baron 
Dauphin de Verna. It must have been long 
separated from the Codex Lugdunensis, as about 
1835, when Fleck saw the MS., this supplement to 
it was already wanting. But there can be no 
doubt of the identity of the two MSS.: the frag¬ 
ment recently discovered begins at Dent. xi. 4, ad 
hoditnum diem, the same plaice where Codex Lug¬ 
dunensis ends. The new MS. contains eighty- 
eight leaves, written in three columns, in a fine 
uncial hand, which appears to be of the sixth, or 
rather of the seventh, oentury; it ends with Judges 
xxi. 31 [f xi. 31]. It thus contains the greater 
part of Deuteronomy, Joshua, and the first chapters 
of Judges, in a version older than that ot St. 
Jerome, and of which, until now, no MS. existed. 
Certain passages, especially the tops of the pages, 
have been injured by damp and are rather illegible, 
but we may hope that it will he possible to restore 
them. As to the version contained in these leaves, 
it appears to be somewhat similar [auez rapprochie ] 
to that used bv St. Augustine, though with some 
very perceptible differences [oerlainee difference trie 
tentiblet], and almost identical with the citations of 
Lucifer of Oaralls or Cagliari. The Greek text on 
which this version is baaed seems to be very near 
that of the Codex Alexandrinus. 

Having discovered the identity of these 88 
leaves, M. Delisle at once informed the directors of 
the library at Lyons. They, suspecting that this 
precious fragment had been stolen either from the 
library of the Chapter of Lyons [from which came 
the Codex Lugdunensis] or from the library of the 
City, opposed the sale, or at least brought home to 
the heirs of Baron Dauphin de Verna the duty of 
restoring the MS. to its true owners. M. Des- 
vernay, sub-librarian of the city of Lyons, con¬ 
ducted these negotiations with tact and ability, 
and they wore crowned with success. The heirs 
gave up the M8. to the library at Lyons for a very 
small sum. It is right, on this occasion, to do 
justice to the oourtesy and true delioacy of feeling 
of a celebrated English bibliophile, who, when he 
was informed of the doubtful origin of the MS. 
and of the law-suit to which it had given rise, 
abstained from seeking to acquire it, and so 
established a just claim to the thanks of savants, 
because it is only right and natural that the dit- 
jeeta membra of so precious a MS. should be restored 
to the place of their origin, and that the conse¬ 
quences of an abstraction made long ago should be 
repaired as far as possible. As we now know it, 
the Pentateuch us Lugdunensis was either an Octa- 
teuch or at least a Heptateuch. It ia probable 
enough that it ended with the Book of Buth. We 
cannot say whether this Octateuch was the first 
volume of a complete Bible. It may have been. 

“ M. Ulysae Robert, who has already admirably 
edited the Lyons Pentateuch, will without delay 
[as M. Delisle announced to the Academy of 
iWri p tinuB on November 22] proceed to publish 
the new and precious texts which we owe to the 
palaeographies! genius of M. Leopold Delisle.” 


I am tempted to add to this just two words 
of comment. As M. Delisle has twice had the 
honour of recovering missing portions of the 
same great MS., so also have Englishmen twice 
been oonoemed and twioe had tise opportunity 
of doing a graceful and generous action. Lord 
Ashbnmham restored as a free gift to the 
library of Lyons the greater part of the Books 
of Leviticus and Numbers, of whioh he he! 
absolute legal possession, in 1880. 

For the later chapters of Deuteronomy we 
have fairly considerable fragments of the Wurz¬ 
burg and Munich Palimpsests, with which it 
will be interesting to compare the new text. 
But for the Books of Joshua and Judges there 
is, as M. Berger reminds us, no continuous text 
and only scanty quotations; so that the new 
find, though it does but oontinue an authority 
already known, is of much importance. 

W. Sanday. 


AN EIGHTH-CENTURY FRAGMENT OF THE 
VULGATE. 

Hertford College, Oxford: Nor. 16,1SS8. 

During a recent examination of some MSS. 
belonging to Linooln College, I noticed at 
the end of one of them—a fifteenth-century 
uodex of Seneca’s Tragedies (No. xdi)—a couple 
of parchment leaves containing a Vulgate 
fragment of St. Luke, belonging probably to 
the early part of the eighth, oenbiry, aud 
hitherto unnoticed by textual critics. The 
leaves are written in a beautiful band, almost 
identical with the round semi-uncials of toe 
Lindisfame Gospels or “Durham Book 
(circo A.D. 700) in the British Museum. The 
binder has unfortunately mutilated the parch¬ 
ment sheets to suit the size of his volume; and 
the seoond leaf was at first gummed down to 
the back of the book, but has now been care¬ 
fully released. The British origin of the oodex 
is shown by the writing, and by the fact tost 
words are spelt in a way especially character¬ 
istic of English and Irish MSS.—cp.. <•?•> 
divitis (=P Y), demonio (D =P W). Although 
the fragment covers only thirty-six verses, 
many of them mutilated, there is enough 
evidence to show that the text used is a very 
good one, bearing a marked similarity to that 
of Z. The variants ooincide frequently with 
those found in excellent MSS,, like =P- M - x o 
D.E.R., &c. Yet it is curious to find m so few 
verses no less than six readings which are 
unique. The variant in ver. 18 is clearly a 
blunder. . .... 

The following is a collation of the fragmeo 
with the text of Bishop Wordsworth and the 
Bev. H. J. White : 

BT. LDKS VIII. 13 (rr Hit)— 49. 


13. hii. 
temptation!*. 

14. divitis. 

15. volumptatibus. 
cm. in. 
adferunt. 

per potientiam. 

16. vaao. 

17. cognoecetur. 

18. non (pro enim). 

20. videre, &o. 

23. stagno. 

con[p1ebantur, -atur]. 

26. Gerasinorum. 
Galileans. 

27. domu. 

28. ipse vero ut vidlt. 

29. adripiebat. 
cathenis. 
custodlebatnr. 
demonio. 
deserto. 

30. quid. 

32. oos. 

cm. et permisit Olio. 
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34. dvftate. 
am. in. 
vlllti. 

35. exierunt. 

42. xli. 

43. [in] medicis. 

44. add. antem ant. retro. 

45. quia me tetigit. 
oompraemont (ul aid.). 

46. nam ego. 

47. tetigit. 

49. add. quldam ant. a princlpe. 

E. N. Bennett. 


THE PARENTAGE OF GUTENBERG THE 
PRINTER. 

30, (MHutm-ptoi, I/xsdoo: Hot. X, ISM. 

Gutenberg and the origin of printing have 
been so much diaonaaed, and everything relating 
to the discussion has been so moon fonght 
about, that it would appear as if nothing more 
was to be said. I do not think, however, that 
the subject is quite exhausted. 

I should like to devote a few paragraphs to 
a question whioh I have not seen previously 
raised. It is well known that the so-called 
discoverer of printing appears in the documents 
with two names. Sometimes he is called 
Gutenberg, sometimes Gensefleisch, and some¬ 
times ke is referred to as Gensefleisch other¬ 
wise Gutenberg. This fact is a curious one. 
Mr. Van der Linde explains it as an example 
of using two names, like that prevailing in 
Spain, where a man is often given the surname 
of both his father and mother, as Lopez y 
Mendes, &o., &o. I cannot for a moment 
accept this explanation. Such a practice was, 
so far as I know, unknown in Germany, and 
in this particular case there are some very 
special reasons against the conclusion. I 
believe that the explanation is to be found in 
the fact that Gutenberg was a natural son, that 
bis father and mother were never married, and 
that his ambiguous position enabled him to use 
either his father’s or his mother’s name, as 
many others have done. It is very curious that 
his mother, whose name occurs in three or four 
documents, never calls herself by her husband’s 
name, but always by her maiden name. The 
most important of these documents was first 
published by Johann David Kohler in his well- 
known work, Ehren-Rettung Johann Gutenbergs 
(p. 81). Sohaab tells us the document was 
preserved in the archives of the Zam Jungeus 
at Frankfort, and when that family died out 
was in the oolleotion of Von Glauburg, whence 
a copy was sent to Kohler. 

It is dated: “Feria secunda ante Anthonii 
[which Mr. Heasels shows means January 16], 
1430.” The document is written in a not 
very easy form of Old German, and its pur¬ 
port has been apparently quite misunderstood 
by those writers who have referred to it. 
I cannot find anything in it like the short 
abstract given by Mr. Hessela on pp. 12 and 13 
of his Gutenberg, and should be obliged if he 
would look over the letter again. The follow¬ 
ing translation I owe very largely to the 
courtesy of Mr. G. F. Berwick, of the British 
Museum, who has kindly helped me in the 
matter: 

“ Whereas Katharine, daughter of Ountze 
Schwartz of Delikelnheim him purchased for 
her lifetime from Henne the son of the late 
Friele Qentrfleisehe silt, guldens [? xiv.] as an 
annuity [to be paid] in weekly payments; it 
has been arranged with Site zu Gudenberg, his 
mother, that so long as the same Bienne is alive 
she [».»., Katharine] shall from this time forward 
receive not more than vii. guldens, that is vi. ss. 
heller [f silver hellers] every fourteen days, and the 
remaining vii. guldens she will allow to stand 
over until the death of the said Henne her [».«., 
Bee's] eon.” 


This very important document is the main 
piece of evidence as to the parentage of Guten¬ 
berg the printer. From it we learn that his 
father was dead in 1430. Itwillbe particularly 
noted that his mother is here referred to by 
her maiden name, and that she does not style 
herself either the wife or the widow of Friele 
Gensefleisch. 

Five years before this, she is named in 
smother document whioh is dated July 25, 
1425. In this deed she is called Elschin zn 
Gutenberg, and she is found letting a house in 
the small high lane in Mainz, with its garden, 
to a cloth cutter named Emerich Ratzbaeh for a 
rent of three shillings per annum. Here, again, 
she appears under her maiden name alone, and 
no mention is made of any husband, and she 
appears before the judge to oonfirm the lease 
herself. 

In 1457 we have a third document. She had 
then been a widow many years. In this docu¬ 
ment Johann Mancherley appears before the 
secular oourt at Mainz and opposes the 
attorneys (who spoke) in the name of Elsgin 
Gutenberg. 

It is surely remarkable that Else Gutenberg, 
if a married woman, should in three separate 
documents, separated by at least thirty-two 
years, two of them apparently dating from the 
time when her suppceed husband was dead, 
and the third from the time when he was 
probably living, have oaUed herself by her 
maiden name and not hy her supposed hus¬ 
band’s name. 

It seems equally curious that in these docu¬ 
ments when her son Henne is named he should 
not be given the name of Gensefleisch but be 
referred to as the son of Friele Gensefleisch, and 
then as the son of Else Gutenberg—that is, of 
herself. 

Again, in 1434, we have another document 
dated on the Sunday after St. Urban— i.e.. 
May 30— made between the town of Mainz 
and Hengin—Gudenberg, son of the deceased 
Friele Gensfleisch—and referring to fourteen 
guldens to be settled on his brother Friele, who 
was then living at Eltvil— i.e., the residence of 
the Archbishops of Mainz. 

Here our hero is distinctly called Hengin 
Gudenberg, after his mother, while we are at 
the same time expressly told he was the son of 
the late Friele Gensefleisch. In a document 
dated the Sunday after St. Gregory’s day— i.e. 
March 14, 1434—about whose authenticity 
I am not quite certain, our hero is called 
Johann Gensefleisch der Junge styled Guten¬ 
berg. Here we have him using both names. 

In the depositions relating to the famous law¬ 
suit of 1839 he is named Johann von Mentze, 
called Gutenberg {genant Gutenberg), Guten¬ 
berg, Hanns Gutenberg, Gutenberg (several 
times), Johann Gutenberg (several times), 
Hans Gutenberg—never Gensefleisch. It is 
only when we come to the judgment that we 
find that name mentioned, and there he is called 
“ Hans Genszfleisch von Mentz genant 
Gutenberg,” and this only onoe. In other 
places in this judgment he is called Hans 
Gutenberg six times and Gutenberg simply 
three times. 

When we remember what an important and 
aristooratic family that of Gensfleisch was at 
Mainz, compared with that of Gutenberg, this 
abandoning of his father’s name in favour of 
his mother’s is only explicable, it seems to me, 
on the theory that he was illegitimate. 

This is not all. Friele, which, as we have 
seen, was the Christian name of Gutenberg’s 
father, ooours frequently in documents relating 
to the family of Gensefleisch. But at the 
period with which we are dealing—namely, 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century—I can only find mention of 
two persons bearing the name of Friele Gense- 
tteieoh among the many documents printed or 


referred to by Sohaab; and both of these were 
canons—one a canon of St. Peter’s at Mainz 
and the other a canon of St. Stephen’s at 
the same plaoe. The latter is out of the 
question, sinoe he did not die till April 15, 
1460; and there only remains the former, 
who, according to the reoords of St. Peter’s, 
left £1 4s. to be paid to the ohurch of St. Peter 
every year on hu death day, June 20, and on 
July 7 and 29, on each day, a small loaf (Schaab, 
ii., p. 224). Schaab assigns this document, 
which has no date, to the year 1430; this 
is curious, inasmuch as it was in 1430 that 
we have a document making some provision 
for Else za Gutenberg out of her son’s 
property. This coincidence is remarkable, and 
it seems to me to be exceedingly probable that 
the famous printer was, in fact, the illegitimate 
sou of a certain Friele Gensefleisch, Canon of 
St. Peter’s at Mainz, by Else zu Gutenberg. 
This would acoount for his being spoken of as 
a person of some rank or family, although he 
was habitually referred to by his mother’s 
name and not by his father’s. He would thus 
be another example of the sharp wits which so 
frequently (as the Portuguese nave it) are the 
heritage of a love child. I have more to say, 
but in another letter. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


THE LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE. 

Bstlia: Not. 4,1896. 

The Academy of 1891 (vol. xxxix., pp. 370, 
443, 467, 514, 564) published a very interesting 
correspondence between Mr. Morfill, Mr. Naak4, 
and Dr. Nenbauer, about the so-called Chylinski 
Bible, the existence of whioh has already given 
rise to so many controversies. Those letters 
led me to researches into the matter, and I 
succeeded in finding an answer to some of the 
obeoure points still in need of explanation. I 
have given a complete exposition of the whole 
question in the latest (20th) number of the 
Mitteilungen der litauischen litterariichen Gesell- 
echaft (Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1895), from 
which I will here sketch the most important 
results. 

Mr. Morfill, Mr. Naake, and Dr. Nenbauer, 
when writing the above-mentioned letters, 
apparently did not know the important work 
of Stankiewioz, Wiadomosc o Biblii litewskiej, 
drukowanej w Londynie 1663 roku, &0. (Krakau, 
1886). Stankiewicz draws our attention to 
Lnkaazewicz'8 History of the Churches of Hel¬ 
vetian Confession in Lithuania (Posen, 1842-43), 
whioh makes us acquainted with very im¬ 
portant documents of the Lithuanian Calvinists 
of the seventeenth century concerning the 
Chylinski Bible. In the light of these docu¬ 
ments, Stankiewicz once more critically sounded 
the question, and arrived at results materially 
different from those that had been generally 
accepted up to his time. His most striking dis¬ 
coveries are as follows. Chylinski was not him¬ 
self the translator of that Bible, but was only sent 
to London (1657) to superintend its printing. 
The Oxford professors who, in 1659, gave him 
a testimonial as translator of that Bible (sec 
Mitteilungen der litauischen literarischen Gesell- 
schaft, i. 32) allowed themselves to be deceived 
by him. The money of which he was in oharge 
was used for other purposes than for printing 
the Bible. The Synod of Wilna, therefore, 
recalled him (January 7, 1663), and put Nico¬ 
laus Minwid in his plaoe. The translation 
hitherto attributed to Chylinski was in reality 
made by Skrodzki and Borzymowski, who had 
for this purpose borrowed from Kouigsberg the 
MS. translation of Bretken, which forms the 
basis of their work. This Bible was printed in 
London in 1663. 

These statements of Stankiewioz flatly 
oontradict the documents published by Dr. 
Nenbauer. It is evident from the latter that 
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Chylinski did really oocupy himself with the 
printing of the Bible, and cannot have used all 
the money for his own ends, as by May 21, 
1662, the Bible had already been printed np to 
the Psalms. Some English documents, more¬ 
over, dated May and Jnne, 1662, call Chylinski 
the translator of the Bible, just as the testi¬ 
monial of 1659 does. It is very improbable 
that Chylinski should have been able to sur¬ 
round himself with a false prestige for so long 
a time, especially as there was another dele¬ 
gate from Lithuania in England besides himself. 
I have not yet succeeded in explaining the 
apparent contradictions of the Lithuanian docu¬ 
ments with the English ones published by 
Dr. Neubauer. But it is evident that Stan- 
kiewicz has drawn hasty conclusions, and made 
light of several difficulties. A more detailed 
rendering of Stankiewicz's statements may be 
found in my above-mentioned treatise. 

In 1663, when the Bible had already been 
printed up to the Psalms, the rest of the trans¬ 
lation (composed by Chylinski?) was to all 
appearance rejected, and replaced by another 
composed by Borzymowski and other clergy¬ 
men, which, however, never was printed, for 
want of money. We have no right, with Stan- 
kiewicz, to set down Chylinski as an impostor. 
Dr. Neubauer mentions (Academy, xxxix. 467) 
a letter by Chylinski himself, dated February 7, 

1659. The publication of this letter, which 
might, perhaps, give some explanation, would 
be very desirable. 

Mr. Morflll (Academy, xxxix. 370) draws 
attention to an Oratio Dominica, probably 
taken from the Chylinski Bible, which is first 
found in Bishop Wilkins’s Essay, &c. (1668). 
The spelling and dialect of the Oratio being on 
the whole the same as that of the fragment of 
the Chylinski Bible, it is quite possible that 
Wilkins got this Oratio from one of the 
Lithuanian delegates, perhaps from Chylinski 
himself. In the text of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Wilkins’s book there are two striking misprints: 
andziam ts instead of and ziames (“upon earth ”), 
and giaf bekmus instead of gialbtk mu* (“ deliver 
us ”). These mistakes have passed into all 
later oollections, thus proving their direot or 
indirect dependence on Wilkins. The first of 
these later collections is the Oratio Orationum of 
Thomas Ludeken (Berolini, 1680). This work 
is mentioned by Mr. Naake, who, however, did 
not identify the personality of the compiler. 
The fact is, that Ludeken is no other than the 
learned Andreas Muller, who once possessed 
the copy of the Chylinski Bible, which is now at 
Stettin (see Neubauer, Academy, xxxix. 467). 
After Muller’s death, the Orationes Dominicae 
were published by S. G. Stark, this time under 
Muller’s real name (1703). Ludeken’s collec¬ 
tion has been several times reprinted. The 
first of these reprints is the Oratio Dominica, 
spoken of by T. B. B. (Academy, xxxix. 564), the 
publication of which he supposes to have taken 
place between 1674-87 ; but, on account of its 
being a copy from Ludeken, it must have 
appeared between 1680-87. The second copy 
is that London Oratio Dominica which formed 
the basis of Mr. Morfill’s article. I pass over 
some other oollections. The collection of 
Chamberlayne (Amsterdam, 1715) contains a 
different version of the Lord’s Prayer. Very 
interesting is the Orientalisch and Occidentalische 
Sprachmeister, by I. F. Fritz (Leipzig, 1748). 
There we find the Lord’s Prayer as given by 
Wilkins and Muller; but added to it, without 
any further comment on the part of the pub¬ 
lisher, the Doxology of Chamber layne’s version. 
As authoritative sources we find here, as every¬ 
where else, Wilkins and the London Bible of 

1660. Adelung’s Mithridates contains, in its 
second volume, published by I. S. Vater 
(Berlin, 1809), the Lord’s Prayer, taken from 
“ Altorius duchawnas,’’ Wilna, 1802 (“ from an 
old altar at Wilno,” as Mr. Neubauer has it, 


Academy, xxxix. 467, is a misunderstanding). 
This version having no Doxology, the publisher. 
adds one, taken, as he declares, from the 
London Bible of 1660. This Doxology has 
been an entire riddle up to the present time. 
Dr. Neubauer inferred from it that Adelung or 
Vater must have possessed a copy of that Bible, 
comprising at least the Gospels, and thought 
that this copy might probably be in the library 
of the Orphan Asylum at Halle. My own 
researches there have been without any 
result, which I now think quite natural, 
since I have found the solution of the 
problem. Neither Adelung nor Vater ever saw 
a London New Testament. The facts are 
these: the Konigliche Bibliothek in Berlin 
possesses a copy of the Sprachmeiiter by Fritz, 
which was once in Voter’s possession, as proved 
by his name written inside. In this book 
Vater found a Doxology said to have been 
taken from the London Bible (but in reality 
from Chamberlayne!), added it to his text of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and rather rashly asserted 
its derivation from the London Bible. 

Heinrich Reinhold. 


“PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.’’ 

Referring to my review of his book on Pre- 
Christian Education, Prof. Laurie writes : 

“Your critic thinks that the sons of wealthy 
parents are, ipso facto, as well qualified for adminis¬ 
tering a government as young men eminent for 
their knowledge of the history, literature, and laws 
of their nation’’ (Acadxmy, November 16,1895). 

This is not true. My words were: 

“ it might be urged in extenuation of this abure 
[obtaining the mandarinate by bribery] that after 
all wealth is as good a qualification for tbe exercise 
of public functions as the capacity for turning out 
verses and essays in a strictly regulated and un¬ 
changing pattern.’’ 

I was speaking of Chinese examinations only; 
and I took my valuation of the training they 
are meant to test from Prof. Laurie himself. 
He speaks of its end as being 

“to ascertain fitness for the public service by 
testing the acquisitive, retentive, and reproductive 
powers of the candidates. Any originality would 
be fatal to the aspirant. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the barren result of all this hard study and 
excessive examination. The exclusiveness with 
which the Chinese minds are fed on the facts and 
bald precepts of history, on the poetical literature 
(mostly lyric and artificial) of the past, and the 
demand made on them for the exact reproduction 
of the words of their sacred books and the classical 
writers and commentators on them, has a tendency 
to confirm and perpetuate the Chinese peculiarities 
of mind, and to repress all true progressive intel¬ 
lectual Ufe ” (pp. 140-1). 

I think that the mere possession of wealth is as 
good a qualification for government as a train¬ 
ing that can be described in such terms. 

Prof. Laurie’s reply to my various charges of 
inaccuracy hardly needs a rejoinder. Our 
opinions about the function of criticism differ 
widely, and are never likely to agree. But a 
reviewer writes less for his author than for the 
publio at large; and it is only to set myself 
right in their eyes that I am troubling you 
with a correction of his latest misstatement. 

At.frrh W. Benn. 


THE RABBINICAL REFERENCES TO SUPER¬ 
NATURAL BIRTH. 

Westminster: Nov. 15 ,1896 

I do not wish to enter into controversy with 
Mr. Badham, but only to make these remarks 
as to the acouracy of his letter: 

1. He Bays that “ [Mr. Gore] imagines that 
the Rabbinical references to supernatural birth 
are all to be found in Pearson’s Exposition.” 
In fact, I said, “ We have read the quotations, 


or the matt important of them, in the notes to 
Pearson and elsewhere .’’ 

2. He says that “ [Mr. Gore] pooh-poohs the 
quotations as probable forgeries, and quite useless 
for purposes of argument.” My words are: 
“They may or may not be forgeries, but at 
least they cannot be quoted, for they are con¬ 
trary to all that we know from other sources about 
Jewish beliefs ”—a statement which I proceed 
to prove. 

Charles Goes. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suvday, Dec. 1,4 pja. Bandaj Lectors : 14 Us OaoRtuUml 
Distribution of Animals and ita Gordogicat SJgniSeaaQe,” 
by Dr. A D. Roberta. 

7 p.m. Ethioal: “ Friedrich NMztcha,” by Plot. 
W. Wallace. 

Mokday, Dec. 1, 4.80 p.m. Victoria Inetttnte: "SdatiSe 
Reeeareh anl the Sacred Record,’' by Canon E R 
Birdlastone. 

6p.m. RoyalXaeUtnttan: GeneralMonthly Mcotiag. 

6 pm. London Inatttntion: “ Robert Louie Stereo* 
eon,” by Mr. *. Gtoaae- 

8 tun. Royal Academy: Domom fa atfan. “The 
Lower Extremity,” L, by Prof. W. Anderaon. 

8 p.m. Society of Art*: Cantor Lecture, “ Eedmioal 
Road Carriage*," I„ by Mr. Worby Beaumont. 

8 p.m. Ariatotellan: “Notes on the Science ot 
Character,” by Mr. A. F. Shand. 

Tuesday, Dee. 8, 8 p.m. Anglo-Rnmiin: “Impnarfnucf 
LermoMofl,” by Miss 8. Shepherd. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ A Journey Ear*, at 
the Joidan and the Dead Sea,” bv Mr. Grey Hill. 

8 p jn. Civil Rosineera: “ The Influence of Caihoa 
on Iron.” by Mr. John Oliver Arnold; “ The D llata t ta e , 
Annealing, and Welding of Iron and Steel." by lb. 
Thomaa Wrightson. 

8p.m. Toynbee Library Reader*: “ Tolstoi,” by 
Mr. Hugh E. Egmton. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ A Supplementary Report 
on the Crnataeeana of the Group Myodoeopa obtautd 
during the GhaUmotr Expedition with Notra oa other 
new or imperfectly known Spades.” by Dr. 8. Strvuf- 
eon Brady; “Home Points in the Anatomy of Pipe 
amtricana," and “The Diaphragm and the Mnml.r 
Anatomy of Xenopus, with Remark* an ita Affloitt,*." by 
Mr. F. E Beddard; “ The Colour Variation, ot Souk- 
lata variatiUs statistically examined,” by Mr. W. B&treon 

Wedskbday, Deo. 4. 4 thin. Royal Archaeological Iaatfate: 
“Some Fliot Implement! recently Exoanted by tat. 
Petrie.” by Mr. F.0.J.8purrell; •< MegaUthie DteeovaSia 
and Bxplorotiona in the Island ot Malta, In 1872-33,” by 
Bignor u. O. Otnunt. 

6 pm. Oariyle’a Home Purchase Pond: Public 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arta: "Mural Painting wilh thl 
aid of Metallic Oxide* and Salable Sflieatre,” ny Em 
Anna Lea-Mmttt and Prof. W. C. Roberts-Aniten. 

8 pm. Elizabethan: “ An Ethical Arpect of Sbib- 
spere’s Bonnet*,” by Mr. Frederick Roger*. 

Thursday, Dee. 5, 6 pm. London Institution: “ 01a 
Musical Instruments,” by Mr. Arnold Dolmetech. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Damonstratioa, “Ter 
Lower Extremity,” n.. by Prof. W. Anderaon. 

8 pm. Linnean: “A New Spade* or Brcmi n 
Britain.” by Mr. 8. C. Drone; “ New or Ban PhimOst 
in the Oolleetion of the British Museum,” by Ur. V. t. 
Kirby. 

8 pm. Chemical: “The Oonatitation ot Ttrpaes, 
by Prof. Armstrong; “ New Derivative, from a Dlliromo 
OarnpUon,” by Dr. M. O. Forster; “ The Chemiitry u 
Dibrum op ropyl Thtoearbimide and the Action of Broniai 
and Iodine on Allylthiouna,” by Prof. A. E Dixon. 

8.80 p.m. Antfqoariee. 

Friday, Dee. 6, 8 p.m. Philological: “The MBA, Mdrr, 
and Grammar of Ghancar’e Troilus,” by Prof. KeOonaiek. 

8 p.m. Geologist*’ Aaaodatian: “ Notea an lean 
Geology, inelnding a Yieit to Kashmir,” by Mr. W. H 
Hodlmiton. 


SCIENGE. 

British Birds' Nests: How, Where, and 
When to Find and Identify Them. By 
E. Kearton. (Cassells.) 

Such names as Gould, Hewitson, and 
Seebohm remind the ornithologist how 
mnch care has been spent on illustrating 
British birds and their eggs. There wm 
room for a treatise on nests, however, more 
especially if provided with illustrations. 
Mr. Kearton and his brother have devoted 
themselves for some years to the task of 
photographing neats in the lonely, often 
dangerous, localities in which the parent 
birds built them. The result is here 
published, and will delight all lovers of 
birds. Most of our birds’ nests and eggs, 
especially the more marked and curious onee, 
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bare reproduced wi£ 


1, and are 
surroundings. 


Occasionally these are original or grand; 
sad Mr. Kearton informs lus readers where 
etch picture was taken, thus investing his 
book with a wider interest. The cliffs of 
Hull, the outer Hebrides, the pinnacles of 
the Fame Islands, Ailsa Crag, and others, 
form a sufficiently striking background 
before the additional grace of the mother- 
bird and its eggs is superadded. The book 
is thus of considerable value from an artistic 
point of view. Large birds naturally form 
better pictures than do the smaller species. 
The gannet, eaglets, young kestrels, and 
the breeding islet and nest of the red- 
throated diver, are admirably taken. 
Among smaller birds, the Westmorland 
cliffs tenanted by stock doves are beauti¬ 
fully represented; and the guillemots, gold 
crests, arctic terns, and especially the char¬ 
acteristic plate of the eider duck on her 
eggs, greatly ornament the book. The king¬ 
fisher’s nest in a bank on the Mole is another 
beautiful picture. 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, of the British 
Museum, contributes a preface, in which 
he regards Mr. Kearton’s book as “ forming 
an era in natural history.” Without going 
quite so far, there is no doubt that this 
volume will give much delight to the out¬ 
door naturalist, for whom it is primarily 
intended. The taxidermist, too, may obtain 
hints from the birds here photographed, as, 
for instance, in the case of the gannet and 
the mute swan. His efforts in too many 
cases still fall lamentably short of the 
excellence shown in Mr. John Han cook’s 
stuffed birds so long ago as the time of 
the first Exhibition in 1851. The doset- 
naturaliat will miss Latin names and a 
classification, for nothing could be more 
arbitrary than the alphabetical classifica¬ 
tions here adopted after Montagu and 
Newman. It would be well to prefix a 
table of birds, and to provide an Index in 
future editions. The value of an index, 
even with an alphabetical arrangement of 
subjects, is at once apparent on consulting 
any of the later volumes of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

The illustrations of the nests are as a 
rule admirable. That of the long-tailed 
tit should be excepted. It is perhaps the 
most beautiful made by any English bird, 
but in these pages it is somewhat confused 
by the tangle of brushwood in which it was 
found. In such a plate the accomplish¬ 
ment of colour would be invaluable. 
Indeed, some of the plates are complete 
enigmas, reminding the reader of Punch’s 
picture of a railway station plastered over 
with advertisements, where the puzzle is to 
find the station’s name. Here hedges, brush¬ 
wood, stones, and the like, occasionally over¬ 
whelm the main interest—the nest and eggs; 
as, for instance, in the illustrations of the 
ringed plover and the raven. Such blemishes, 
however, are inseparable from the method 
necessarily adopted. The eggs themselves, 
as may easily be oonoeived, cannot be 
so faithfully represented or easily identified 
as the nests. The author explains that 
the process of photographing them does 
not admit of them relative size in different 
species being shown. Any misoonoeption, 


however, is obviated by his stating the size 
of each egg in inches and decimals. The 
lapwing’s nest on the Westmorland hills 
wnioh is here figured is curiously large and 
well formed, oompared with the informal 
hollow and its few blades of dead grass in 
it, which does duty with the bird for a nest 
in more populous parts of the country. 

It is a great pleasure to a naturalist to 
look through Mr. Kearton’s excellent plates. 
The oyster catcher’s nest on the shingle 
calls him away to a certain Scotch loch 
where he found the bird’s eggs—nest is a 
mere term of courtesy in this case—on the 
edge of the lapping water. In the account 
of the blackbird’s eggs, Mr. Kearton speaks 
of a variety which is almost spotless. We 
have seen this bird’s eggs absolutely spot¬ 
less. He speaks, too, of the honey-buz¬ 
zard’s last stronghold, the New Forest. We 
have just inspected a most beautiful pair, 
which were, alas! senselessly shot and their 
two eggs taken near Boss. The studied 
negligence of the bullfinch’s nest is well 
caught in this book. The author will be 
glad to hear that the kite still exists in 
Wales. The reed-bunting’s nest is most 
characteristic, and so is that of the rook; 
while that of the hooded crow (from an 
island near Oban) brings back many rambles 
in such scenery to all who love Scotland. 

But it is time to dose this fascinating 
volume, only noting that the hairbreadth 
escapes and adventures in photographing 
these birds which befell the author and his 
brother, some of whioh are detailed in the 
introduction, tempt us to echo Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s wish that more of these dallyings 
with nature and the wild birds in lonely 
places should be put on reoord. In their 
own way they illustrate the subject of birds 
nesting as much as do the photographs 
themselves. The accounts of the birds here 
given seem carefully put together. In 
short, as far as is permitted by the methods 
employed, Mr. Kearton’s book is an interest¬ 
ing success, a painstaking and meritorious 
attempt to illustrate worthily an important 
province of British ornithology. 

M. G. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES IN ABABIC.” 

Cambridge: Hot. 23,1886. 

Mr. Lyall, in his very ably written paper on 
“ Studia Sinaitioa,” No. II. (St. Paul's Epistles 
in Arabic), in your last week’s issue, oasts 
doubt on the antiquity of the MS., from the 
fact that its transliteration of names is in 
harmony with the itadsms of modern Greek. 
Since the time that Profs. Bobertson Smith 
and Karabaoek pronoun oed this MS. to be of 
the ninth oentury, I have photographed some 
fifty dated MSS. at Sinai and Cairo, and should 
now be inclined to place this one a oentury earlier. 
Few ancient Greek MSS. are without itaoisms, 
and they exist also on andent monuments. I 
open tiie Cambridge edition of Codex Bezae at 
random, and I find on p. 211 rpU and Sieucpuri- 
puros. Similarly, in Codex Alexandxinus, 1 Peter 
ii. 7, InBowri* ; Acts xxvii. 5, Aucias tor Avxlat. 

Moreover, the numerous Greek words incor¬ 
porated in Syriac leave ug little doubt as to the 
pronunciation of Greek in vogue about the 
Christian era, and presumably at the time of 
Alexander’s oonquests. I may instance hvowta, 
pronounoed apoosda ; Micpuris, pronounced 


apokreesees; ohtoviun, eeconomos ; and 0Aq, whioh 
is sometimes hoolee^ and sometimes heelee, point¬ 
ing to a sound resembling the French a. I 
could fill your columns with examples, but I 
refer Mr. Lyall to Payne-Smith, Thesaurus 
Syriacus. 

Margaret D. Gibson. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

At the first meeting of the general oommittee, 
formed for the purpose of establishing some 
memorial to the late Prof. Huxley, which was 
held on Wednesday, in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn-street, it was resolved: 

“ That the memorial do take the form of a statue, 
to be placed in the Museum of Natural History, 
and a medal in connexion with the Royal College 
of Science ; and that the balance be devoted to the 
furtherance of biological science, in some manner 
to be hereafter determined by the oommittee, 
dependent upon the amount collected.” 

The subscriptions already received or promised 
amount to £557. It was announced that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are prepared, at their 
own risk, to publish all Huxley’s collected papers 
in a memorial form, provided that the oom¬ 
mittee appoint some one to supervise the series, 
the publishers further undertaking to defray 
the oost of editing. 

In aooordanoe with the arrangement men¬ 
tioned in the last number of the Academy, Dr. 
A. G. Butler becomes senior assistant-keeper of 
the zoological department of the British 
Museum, with special charge of the section of 
insects; and Mr. Edgar A. Smith and Dr. B. 
Bowdler Sharpe have been promoted to fill the 
two other assistant-keeperships. Mr. Vernon 
Herbert Blackman, of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, has been appointed, after competitive 
examination, an assistant in the department of 
botany, in the place rendered vacant by the pro¬ 
motions consequent upon the retirement of Mr. 
Carruthers. 

Sib Archibald Gkixie and Prof. Story- 
Maskelyne have been elected corresponding 
members of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
in the section of mathematics and physios. 

Under the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Dr. B. D. Roberts will deliver a lecture 
to-morrow at St George’s Hall, Langham- 
plaoe, on “The Geographical Distribution of 
Anima ls and its Geologioal Significance,” illus¬ 
trated with the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 

At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Mr. W. Seville Kent read some observations on 
the Frilled Lizard (Chlamydosaurus kingi) of 
Western Australia. After describing the pecu¬ 
liarities of this reptile, Mr. Seville Kent stated 
that he was inclined to regard it, if not as a 
surviving representative of the Dinosaurian 
Beptilia, as, at any rate, a most interesting and 
anomalous laoertilian type that inherited its 
characteristic bipedal method of progression 
from that extinct group. Mr. Seville Kent’s 
paper was copiously illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs taken Dy him from life of Chlamydo¬ 
saurus in its bipedal running and other char¬ 
acteristic attitudes, and also by specimens 
whioh had been mounted in strict aooordanoe 
with these photographs. 


PHILO LOOT NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, to 
be held at University College, on Friday next, 
Prof. McCormick will read a paper on “The 
MSS., Metre, and Grammar of Chaucer’s Troilus. 
with special reference to Prof. Skeat’s Edition.” 

Prof. J. H. Gall£e, of Utrecht, has pub¬ 
lished a volume of Old Saxon Texts, accom¬ 
panied by an album of facsimiles of Old Saxon 
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MSS. (Leyden: Brill). The editorial matter 
in both is written in English, from whioh it 
appears that there is one continental Germanist 
at least who believes that Englishmen take an 
interest in his department of study. The texts 
includes all those contained in Heyne’s Kleinere 
AUniederdeutsche Denkmdler, with the exception 
of the Psalms and the Olotsae Liptianae, whioh 
are not Old Saxon but Frankish; and many 
additional documents are given, some of them 
being now edited for the first time. In the 
case of the Essen and Lindau Evangeliaria, 
Prof. Gallee has printed the Latin marginal 
comments (whether aooompanied by Old Saxon 
glosses or not), and has added notes indicating 
the sources from which they are taken. An 
the pieoes have been edited afresh from the 
MSS., so far as these are still extant. The 
volume contains also descriptive notices of the 
several MSS. of the Heliand, including the 
new Vatican fragments. A second volume is 
promised containing the remainder of the 
minor Old Saxon texts, together with a 
glossary. The facsimiles, which are admirably 
executed, occupy twenty-nine leaves, and com¬ 
prise speoimen pages of all the MSS. printed in 
the volume, ana of those of the Heliand and 
the Genesis fragment. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philolooicai, Society. — (Thursday, 
November 7.) 

Dn. Postoate, president, in the ohair.—Mr. C. H. 
Monro made a communication on the bearing of 
Thucydides ii. 54 on Greek pronunciation. The 
story about Aiji&i and Xoiphs (Thuc. ii. 64) affords a 
complete refutation of the theory that the Modem 
Greek pronunciation of vowels was in use in ancient 
times. But the fact is, that advocates of that theory, 
both Greek and English, refer to this very passage 
in support of it, and some English scholars who do 
not adopt the theory have, it seems, a vague notion 
that the passage is more or less of a stumbling- 
block : it is therefore worth while to endeavour to 
Bhow that the case is really the opposite. What 
Thucydides says is this. In the time of the plague 
at Athens, old men called to mind a verse which 
used to be sung (<J8»<r0ai) in their boyhood—“A 
Dorian war will como and with it Aoi/uds.” Then 
arose a dispute whether Am ubs was really named 
(uropiobai) or Xtubs ; but it was agreed that it was 
the former that had been Baid («lpij<r0ai). But, the 
historian proceeds, should there ever come another 
Dorian war and a famine, no doubt they will sing 
the line accordingly (ofrait foovrai): in other wordB, 
they will sing it with Ai pbs. But if these two words 
were both pronounced aliko, how could the verse 
possibly be sung with one rather than with the 
other ? Some further argument to the same effect 
may be drawn from the same words. On the theory 
in question it would constantly be necessary in con¬ 
versation, if either word were used in a simple pro¬ 
position, to supplement what was said by adding 
•* I moan leemot with—or without—an o,” which is 
somewhat absurd. Moreover, there is a line in 
Hesiod (Op. 243) in which Zeus is said to send 
down Xip.br bfiov xal \oiu.br \ and if these words 
are both read “ leemon,” the result is ludicrous. 
—Mr. Giles read notes on Euripides, Suppliees 
454, 1183-1209. In 454 the word troipbiovai 
has been objected to by several editors as in- 
appropriate in the context, and ro»r bptyuai, roh 
ToKtvoi, rots yortvirt have been suggested as emenda¬ 
tions. None of these, however, are close enough to 
the reading of the MSS. to explain the corruption. 
A word is wanted having the meaning of yortvai, 
but rare enough to be readily corrupted in tran¬ 
scription. Such a word would be iroipalrowi. Cp. 
Aescli. Sumenides 90, 91 ; Plato, Lysis 209 A. The 
curious passage in Athena’s speech, 1183-1209, has 
not received from editors and scholars the attention 
it deserves, and though containing obvious refer¬ 
ences to religious observances connected with the 
making of treaties, is not discussed by any writer on 
religious antiquities. The play was probably pro¬ 
duced when the Argive ambassadors visited Athens 
in 420 b.o., and contains undoubted references to 
current events, the subject having been obviously | 


suggested by the refusal of the Boeotians to give np 
the bodies of the dead after the battle of Delium in 
424. The battle described in the play is the battle 
of Delium, and there are apparently other references 
of a similar nature. It is probable, therefore, that 
the ritual and the memorial at Delphi described in 
this speech are not pure inventions on the part of 
the poet. The connexion of Theseus with the 
Septem contra Thcbas is at least as early as Aeschylus’ 
JSleusinims, though apparently it is not represented 
in art, unless the recent discoveries at Delphi of 
Theseus’ labours be found on investigation to oon- 
tain it. Euripides, when mentioning the tripod to 
be preserved at Delphi, was probably referring to 
a memento preserved there of some earlier alliance 
— e.g., that made after the insult offered by the 
Spartans to the Athenians sent to help them at 
Ithome. Of this alliance the statues of the Septem 
and Epigoni set up by the Argives at Delphi after 
the battle of Oenoe (Pausanius, x. 10. 3), and the 
painting of the battle of Oenoe in the Stoa Poekile 
at Athens (Pans. i. 15. 1) were probably mementoes, 
there being no satisfactory corroboration of Pliny's 
statement that Hypatodorus and Aristogeiton, the 
sculptors of the Argive memorial, lived as late as 
the 102nd Olympiad, but some evidence that they 
flourished in the middle of the fifth century b.c. 
The burial of the knife resembles various religious 
observances at the Athenian $owporla and elsewhere, 
but the production of it afterwards to the detriment 
of the breakers of the oath seems to have no parallel. 

Vikino Club.— (Friday, November 15.) 

The Rev. A. Sandison, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Eirikr Magndsson read a paper on “ Edda.” The 
lecturer held that “Edda," as a genealogical term— 
meaning, according to the interpreters, great-grand¬ 
mother—could really not bear suoh an interpreta¬ 
tion, as, in the only ancient record where it occurred 
—the Lay of Rig—Edda was in no sense the mother 
of " Amma ’’ (grandmother), or ancestress of 
“mother.” VigfCisson's derivation of Edda from 
the old High German “Erda” was etymologically 
impossible. The supposition that Rig’s Lay had 
once upon a time happened to be placed at the head 
of the Younger Edda, and someone, on finding the 
name in the Lay, had given it as a title to the 
volume, had nothing in the way of probability to 
recommend itself by. Ami Magnfisson had derived 
Edda from bSr —(1) reasoning faculty, wits, (2) song, 
poetry; and declared that it never had been the 
title of a book, but had simply meant the poetry 
itself, or “ doctrina poetica,” poetics, or the art of 
poetry. This idea had been taken up by Prof. Konr. 
Glslason, who, in a very learned manner, had sought 
to establish its correctness by two apparently parallel 
examples—namely, “stedda,” a mare, from sloS, a 
“stud,” and “ledda,’’ the sinker on a deep-sea 
fishing-line, from US, a weight, a mason’s or carpenter' a 
plummet. But these examples were not happily 
chosen, as both “stedda” and “ledda” were late 
loan-words in Icelandic, of which the former, in all 
probability, had nothing to do with s/bS, the latter 
certainly nothing at all with US, which, in the sense 
of weight, mason’s plummet, was a loan-word in 
the language. Moreover, “stedda” and “ledda” 
being acknowledged, even as “ Edda,” to be diminu¬ 
tives of their primitives, they could, according to the 
delicate but unerring logic of sense-evolution, re¬ 
spectively mean only "little stud,” “little sinker,” 
“little wits,” or “little song,” “Rttle poetry.” In the 
case of .Edda, it seemed most strange that these ety¬ 
mologists should not have perceived how utterly 
untenable a proposition it was that a diminutive of 
a word which meant song should come to mean a 
Corpus setting forth all the laws and regulations 
dealing with the art of song. Mr. Magnfisson con¬ 
cluded that the proposed derivations of Edda 
might justly be regarded as so many failures. In 
approaching his own theory on the subject, he glanced 
briefly over the history of the MSS. in which are pre¬ 
served the Older, or Poetic, and the Younger, the Prose 
or Snorra Edda. Of the MSS. of the latter the Codex 
Upsaliensis was of the very highest importance with 
regard to the question at issue. It had been amply 
proved by the great Jon Sigurdsson, and acquiesced 
in by Dr. Finnur Jonsson and scholars in general, 
that this MS., if not an apograph of Snorri’s own 
original of the Younger Edda, must be a copy of 
the former. This MS., in common with the three 
principal MSS. of Snorri’s work (Cod. Reg.and Wormi- 
anus), contained the three divisions into which the 


Younger Edda fell: (1) the Gylfaghming, Fooling 
of Gym, or paraphrase of the mythical songs of the 
Older Edda; (2) the SkAldskaparmAl or poetics, An 
Poetica; (3) the Hhttalykill or key of metres, 
Claris Poetica, a poem by Snorri Sturluson himself 
in praise of King Hakon the Old (1263) and hit 
mighty Earl (later Duke) Bkfili. After the Gylfa- 
ginning there is a break in the continuity of the 
MS. of eleven pages, 42-50, containing: (1) a list 
of court poets who wrought songs of praise to kings 
and lords in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
England, such as Snorri Sturluson must have 
formed for bis guidance in writing Heunakrintla; 
(2) a geneaology of Snorri’s race, the Sturlmgs, 
terminating with Snorri’s nephews; (3) a lid of 
Speakers - at - Law (logabgumenn), ending with 
Snorri’s second Speakership, 1222-1231. AH this 

C ted in the one direction, that this MS had 
written under the auspices of some of Snorri’! 
near relatives. It is the oldest of all the MSS. or 
MS. fragments of the Younger Edda, and ii of a 
date not later than 1300, but may very well he 
considerably earlier. Now this is the only one 
of the principal MSS. of Snorra Edda that in 
distinot words ascribes to him the authorahip of 
that book. The title of the book runs: “This 
book is called Edda. Snorri Sturluson has composed 
it in the maimer here -set forth. First there is 
(told) of the Eair and Ymer. Next thereto ii 
Skaldskaparmul end the names of many things. 
Last is Hattatal which Snorri wrought on King 
Hakon and Duke Skfili.” "This book is called 
Edda ’’ is evidently a statement not made by the 
soribe of Cod. Upsal., but a copy of the title boms 
by the original he copied from. That original 
was, in all probability, a copy of Snorri's own 
autograph; and consequently there is a fair prob¬ 
ability that be himself gave this title to the 
book, or, if not he, some member of his family. 
There was one point in this controversy which 
hitherto had been persistently neglected. No one 
had yet deemed it worth while to examine how far 
Snorri Sturluson’s connexion with Oddi was an 
historical fact that might be made to throw any 
light on the derivation of “Edda.” Now Snorri was 
born in 1178, and was fostered at Oddi from tbe 
time he was three years old till he was nineteen, 
1197, when his foster-father, J6n Loptsson, & grand¬ 
son of Snemund the learned, died. J6n Loptsson 
was tho greatest chief and the noblest hearted lord 
in the land. Oddi was at this time, what it had 
been from about 1076, when the great Smmund 
established the famous school of Oddi, almost the 
most renowned seat of learning in the land, 
besides Skalholt, Hawkdale, and Thingeyrar (the 
school of Holar was ruined soon after 1200 by- 
Bishop Gudmund Arison). And that Snorri had 
been well taught, and especially well trained in 
exercising free judgment and fair criticism, his 
works abundantly prove. Here we are faced by 
certain historioal points which, though obvious, are 
nottberefore worthless: Snorri wrote “Gylfaginoing” 
(first part of Younger Edda) from a collection of 
mythical songs such as we have in the Older Eddc 
The volume containing these songs was, therefore, a 
thing that existed. It must have existed somewhere. 
Snorri must have found it somewhere, and haring 
found it must have dealt with it as we know he did. 
Now the Older Edda has never been a popular volume 
in the sense that "Njala,” “Grettla," and“Eigla” 
have been. It has always been the scholar's book in 
particular. And when we say that Snorri must 
have found it somewhere, we mean by that rome- 
where the likeliest place where a Thesaurus of such 
recondite lore would be kept and cared for. Such t 
book could only he expected to exist at a seat of 
learning; which means that it could just as weU 
have formed an item of the library of Oddi as of 
that of any other centre of learning in Iceland. 
And it could not be denied that the very title of 
the book indicated just this and no’hiog else; 
for surely the most natural derivation of the 
word “Edda” is from Oddi, as is that of “bredda,"* 
large knife, from “broddr,” a point,goad; of “pells,” 
young and tender fir-tree, from ‘' pollr ” a fir (Swod. 
tall); of “belja,’’ a cow,from‘‘boli,”bull, Ac. “Edds" 
therefore meant the book of Oddi. It must have 
been as difficult a matter for tbe owner to find 
a suitable name for this volume of multifarious 
contents as it was of old for the Church to find a 
name for rbi ffffiAio. But for an outsider, or for 
outsiders, who knfew the book as the famous volume of 
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Oddi, what oonld be more obviona than to name it 
after the place to which it belonged, and from 
which it was habitually borrowed ? And if Snorri 
borrowed the book from hie friend and foster-brother 
Seomund, the eon of Jon, in order to bring ont a 
popular edition of it, what more suitable name could 
he think of for the prose edition of it than that 
which people were in the habit of applying to the 
archetype f This derivation was indepeedent of, 
though etymologically identical with, “ Edda ” in the 
genealogical sense. Oddr and oddi as appellatives =. 
point. At an early time both forms became personal 
names of obvious import, whence “ Edda ”=woman. 
—Sr. J6n Stefansaon said that he felt sure all 
present were very grateful to Mr. Magniisson for 
his paper, which he considered among the most 
important of any that had yet been given before the 
Viking Club. It was certainly one of the most 
learned; but that learning, and the clear logic with 
which it was set forth, had led to suoh a result as 
could not well be impugned, and, however new and 
startling Mr. Magndsson’s conclusions might seem, 
his chain of reasoning seemed most difficult to attack. 
The Edda might be regarded as the Bible of the 
Scandinavian and English races—in fact, of the 
Teutonic world. It was therefore very important to 
establish rightly the meaning of the term; and 
although, from the nature of the oase, Mr. Mag- 
ntisson could not absolutely prove his own theory, 
but could only attain a high degree of proba¬ 
bility, he had in a careful and conclusive manner 
disposed of all earlier theories as to the origin 
and meaning of the old and revered name 
of Edda.—Mr. E. H. Baverstock said that he 
was very glad to have heard Mr. Magniisson, 
as he had always hitherto taken it for granted that 
“Edda” meant “great-grandmother” or "mother 
earth.” Apparently no one had previously known 
the true meaning, but the leoturer to-night had 
certainly thrown very great light on the word and 
its history. He wished to thank him personally, 
not only for this lecture, but also for the book in 
which he had thrown fresh light on the myths of 
Yggdrasill and Sleipnir. Of course a subject like 
this was one which an Icelander could discuss far 
better than an Englishman, as there were so many 
points in it whioh could only be fully appreciated 
by one who knew intimately the language and the 
value and sense of the words quoted. As Lord 
Karnes in his Principle* of Tran*lotion has said, 
words must lose something even in the best transla¬ 
tion, even as wine loses something of its aroma 
when poured from vessel to vessel. He would, 
therefore, content himself with again expressing the 
intense pleasure with which he had listened to the 
lecture.—In reply to Miss C. Bridgman, Mr. Mag¬ 
niisson said that Snorri Sturluson did not himself 
write the MS. known as the Codex Upsaliensis, but 
there was very little doubt that it was either a direct 
copy of his original or the transcript of one. Prof. 
Bugge had proved that Snorri did not use the MS. 
of the Older Edda, which we know as the Codex 
Begins, but one that varies from it considerably. 
In the ieoturer’s opinion, “Edda” as the title of a book 
had no connexion with the word as used in Bigsmil. 
—Mr. B. Niven said that he was much surprised to 
learn that Snorri Sturluson was a sealed book to the 
people of his own day. He had always believed 
that Carlyle was correct in his view, that the stirring 
history or the North was due to the inspiration of the 
songs of Edda, and that those songs were as familiar to 
them as the songs of Homer to the people of Greece, 
where we are told even women were to be found 
who could recite the Iliad and Odyssey.—In reply, 
the lecturer said that the Eddas were not popular 
books for the general reader, because they were so 
full of allusions to lost mythical and heroic traditions; 
and, while no doubt a great deal of them would have 
been intelligible, very much would not be taken in; 
for instance, all the allusions in Hyndluljod, be¬ 
cause those allusions were very often to things which 
were not only unknown to us, but which Beem to 
havo been lost sight of in the time of Snorri. These 
books, moreover, were often obscured by the care¬ 
lessness and want of intelligence of the scribes 
through whom they had come down to us. Carlyle 
might be right, but Mr. Magniisson had his doubts 
about it. With regard to the women of Greece and 
their knowledge of Homer, it must be remembered 
that of old the women knew the literature and tradi¬ 
tions of the land much better than the men, whose 
time was fully occupied by the profession of the sword. 


Their influence we can see running like a red thread 
through all the histories, for it was the wives and 
mothers who by oral tradition handed down the 
records of the past.—Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec., 
said he wished to move formally a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer for a very powerful paper, which, he 
fully agreed with a previous speaker, was one of the 
most important to which the Viking Club had yet 
listened. Where an Icelander could find nothing to 
criticise an Englishman could not venture to say 
much. It seemed to him that Mr. Magniisson had 
not only routed and slain, but finally buried, the 
theories hitherto set up to explain the word “Edda,” 
and his own theory was certainly very clearly set 
forth and seemed very probable. If we talked of the 
Codex Upsaliensis, if in our own early literature we 
spoke of the Exeter Book and the Vercellae Book, 
why should not Icelander scholars have talked of 
the book of Oddi ?—The vote ofithanks was seconded 
by Mr. Baverstock, and supported by the president, 
who said that he wished to add his sense of his own 
personal indebtedness to the lecturer, whose de¬ 
structive oriticism was, he thought, most fair, though 
crushing; while the constructive part of his paper 
was, if possible, even more brilliant, and so lucidly 
set forth that to him, at any rate, it had carried 
conviction.—Mr. Magniisson, m reply, said that he 
must reserve for himself, as bis platform, that he did 
not profess to offer anything as proven, but only a 
case of the strongest probability. Etymological 
speculation by itself was very unsafe; but as soon as 
we can make a philological chain of argument, 
supported by historical links in the evidence, we 
tread upon ground that we may consider fairly firm. 


FINE ART. 

A Dictionary of Artists toho havo exhibited 
Works in the Principal London Exhibitions 
from i760 to {893. By Algernon Graves. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. (Henry 
Graves & Co.) 

When the first edition of this most modest 
and laborious of books made its appearance 
in 1880, the Academy drew attention to its 
usefulness and interest, and to the rarity of 
men who were willing to devote so many 
years to the compilation of works which 
could bring them, at the most, but a com¬ 
paratively slender guerdon of either profit 
or renown. The circumstance is the more 
unusual when it happens in the ranks of 
men daily engaged in commercial pursuits, 
whose hardly earned leisure is, as a rule 
and almost of necessity, employed in rest 
and relaxation. But it is a distinction of 
Mr. Algernon Graves, now the head of the 
well-known art-publishing firm in Pall Mall, 
to possess a sincere interest in art for its 
own sake, which has for many years induced 
—we might almost say compelled— him to 

f ive his spare moments to research, for the 
enefit not only of himself, nor even of his 
own colleagues, but for that of the public. 
The spirit with which his labour has been 
animated may be estimated by the preface 
to the present volume, in which he places 
at the disposal of all interested persons 
such information as iB contained in his MS. 
volumes, and could not be published in his 
Dictionary. We are glad to observe that 
his unselfish and valuable services in com¬ 
piling materials for the art history of 
England have received a deserved recog¬ 
nition by his election as a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

The present volume, if it cannot be 
regarded as an entirely new work, is much 
more than what is usually implied by the 
term—“ a new and revised edition.” The 
additions principally consist of five new 


columns and their contents, whioh reoord 
the numbers of exhibits of each artist at 
the two principal water-colour societies, the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the New Gallery, and 
various exhibitions. In the column appro¬ 
priated to the last are included the short¬ 
lived Associated Artists (1808-1815), the 
Portland Gallery (1848-1861), specially 
memorable in'connexion with D. G. Rossetti, 
the Dudley Gallery, the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours, and the still younger Society 
of Portrait Painters. By these additions 
the number of columns has been exactly 
doubled, necessitating an increase in the 
size of the page. When we add that there 
are about fifty more pages and about ten 
more lines in each page, the amount of 
work entailed by the “ additions ” may be 
roughly estimated. To this must be added 
the work of revision of the old matter. As 
the record at present stands, it accounts for 
the “ exhibits ” of over twenty-two thousand 
artists, and for his own sake we cannot feel 
sorry that Mr. Graves proposes to leave the 
next revision to another. Not the least 
troublesome part of it will be the tracing 
of the ladies who have changed their names, 
sometimes more than once. 

The method of the arrangement is very 
good and clear, and compresses the largest 
amount of information into the smallest 
space. It is a pity that the column for the 
description of the artist’s work allows only 
one class of it to be mentioned. For in¬ 
stance, that Gainsborough painted land¬ 
scapes or that John Linneu painted portraits, 
is not to be discovered by this record. On 
the other hand, now and again, we have a 
little piece of information which might have 
been dispensed with, as that William Henry 
Hunt was an R.A. of Amsterdam, or that 
James Northcote was a pupil of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. As might have been expected, 
the addition of the water-colour societies 
largely increases the maximum number of 
exhibits. In the old edition, Henry Singleton 
took the lead with 449; in this one there 
are twenty-four artists, at least, whose total 
exceeds 500. The highest of all is Oopley 
Fielding with his 1789, and the next 
William Callow with 1221 (down to 1893); 
the late W. Coliingwood Smith is the only 
other artist who reaches four figures, but 
David Cox comes near with 973. 

Cosmo Monkhocsb. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. ' 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish, as the first of a series of "Handbooks 
of Archaeology and Antiquities,” the first part 
of a Handbook of Greek Sculpture by Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, formerly director of the British School 
at Athens. The writer’s objeot has been to 
provide an outline of our present knowledge of 
Greek sculpture, distinguishing as clearly as 
possible the different schools and periods, and 
giving typical instances to show the develop¬ 
ment of each. Into such a framework tne 
student may fit all the knowledge that he may 
acquire from subsequent reading or observa¬ 
tion. The volume will be fully illustrated, and 
will cover the subjeot down to the time of 
Phidias. It is hoped that the concluding 
volume may appear in the course of next year. 

It has been decided to hold at the New 
Gallery, from December next to April, 1896, 
an exhibition of Spanish art. The exhibition 
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will consist of examples of work illustrating 
the arts of Spun from early medieval times, 
including Moorish art of the Peninsula to the 
present day. The examples will include the 
following arts: Painting, sculpture, books, 
goldsmiths’ work, metal-work, pottery, textiles 
and embroidery, and furniture. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: the thirty-fourth winter exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water dolours, in Pall Mall 
East; a collection of water-colours by Mr. A. 
D. Peppercorn, at the Goupil Gallery, Waterloo- 
place; the original drawings made to illustrate 
Mrs. Murray Smith’s Annals of Westminster 
Abbey, in the Gallery of the Institute, Picca¬ 
dilly ; and a series of drawings by Mir. J. G. 
Millais, illustrating sport and natural history 
in Southern Africa, at Messrs. Sotherans’, also 
in Piccadilly. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours: Messrs. 
George W. Joy, W. Douglas Almond, and 
A. D. Peppercorn. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, to be 
held on Wednesday next, with Mr. H. Holman 
Hunt in the chair, a paper will be read by Mrs. 
Anna Lea-Merritt, and Prof. W. C. Roberts - 
Austen on “Mural Painting, with the aid of 
Metallic Oxides and Soluble Silicates.” 

Me. C. W. Dymohd, F.8.A., has in the press 
a monograph on the Megalithic Remains at 
Stanton Drew, which he hopes to be able to 
issue to subscribers early in 1896. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, Dr. W. Helbig, of Rome, exhibited 
a bronze box, - 7j metres in height and ‘06 in 
width, ornamented with a female bust in high 
relief, and containing four knuckle-bones which 
exactly filled the hollow of the bust. This 
represents a young woman, who, with a grace¬ 
ful gesture, has gathered her mantle above her 
head and round her left cheek. A branch of 
ivy, of which only three clusters survive, 
crowns her forehead; and to this were attached 
two ribbons that fall over her shoulders. The 
white of the eyes is represented by a coating of 
silver, but the pupils are missing. A handle, 
or perhaps chains, to hang up the box, were in¬ 
serted in two little hooks fixed to the top of the 
head. As the box was sold to a collector at Rome 
by a Neapolitan, it probably came from Cam¬ 
pania. It shows in its style a striking resem¬ 
blance to the terra-cottas found near Capua 
in the tombs and strata which are commonly 
assigned to the third century B.c. Among 
these terra-cottas there are figures of women 
with the mantle arranged in exactly the same 
manner. The box, therefore, must likewise 
be a product of Greek art in Campania during 
the third century b.c. 


MUSIO. 

THE PURCELL BICENTENARY. 

Last week we noticed the performance of 
' 1 Dido and Aeneas ” at the Lyceum ; and on the 
following day the death of Purcell was com¬ 
memorated in solemn manner at Westminster 
Abbey. The “ Te Deum ” in D, with elimination 
of the “Boyce” additions, for which we are 
indebted to Dr. Bridge, and some of the 
composer’s noblest anthems served well for the 
occasion; while no place oould have been more 
appropriate than the venerable Abbey, of which 
Purcell was once organist, and close to which 
he was born, lived, and died. One may 
make too much of times and places, but in this 
particular case there was nothing forced; 
everything naturally deepened the impression 
of the service in memory of the illustrious dead. 

.On Friday evening the Philharmonic Society 
did honour to the “Prophetic Master,” as 


Purcell was justly described in the sonnet con¬ 
tributed by Mr. J. Bennett. The choice of the 
“Ode to St. Cecilia” was admirable; and 
taking into consideration the difficulties of the 
work, and the voices for which it was originally 
set, the performance, under the direction of 
Dr. Mackenzie, deserves praise. The “Ode” 
was written towards the close of Paroell’s short 
life, and therefore displays his genius at the 
highest point to which it was permitted to 
attain. For ever will it remain an unfathom¬ 
able mystery why Purcell, and about a century 
later, Mozart and also Schubert, should have 
been called away ere their powers showed any 
trace of exhaustion; but special pathos is 
aroused by the death of Purcell. Art, it is 
true, is cosmopolitan; yet one cannot forget 
that a German entered into the heritage 
which by right, it would seem, the Englishman 
should have enjoyed. What renders this “ Ode ” 
music so interesting are the many proofs which 
it affords of the victory of genius over diffi¬ 
culties. Purcell had a libretto of singularly 
unpoetical character, and he seems in most 
numbers to have regarded the words as scaf¬ 
folding over which to erect his grand strains. 
Again, he had to fight against the musical 
phraseology of his day, and with only Brady as 
an ally, if suoh indeed the latter may be called: 
Handel, with Dryden, was more fortunate. The 
ornaments and divisions are very old-fashioned; 
yet in spite of them, and even when they are 
at their strongest, the nobility of Purcell’s music 
makes itself felt. And then, as further ob¬ 
stacles, he had the limited tonality and limited 
orchestration of his day. Genius may modify, 
but it cannot escape from the means of expres¬ 
sion—both technical and physical—of the age 
into which it happens to be boro. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of many drawbacks, the “ Ode” has power. 
And it is well worth while studying suoh 
music until the essential can be distinguished 
from the accidental, the eternal from the 
transient; for then only will the genius of 
Puroell shine with full lustre. Sappy the 
musician who can enjoy the past as well as the 
present: we speak not of false aesthetic worship 
of the past as past, but of the past as living a 
life of ;its own into the secrets of which it is 
difficult to penetrate. 

The ninth Sonata of the set of ten published 
by the composer’s widow, two years after his 
death, was performed, not, as Purcell intended, 
by solo instruments, but by all the strings of 
the orchestra and, in place of the original 
harpsichord or organ, two grand pianofortes. 
By such a transformation the work was utterly 
changed in character. The Philharmonic 
Society made one mistake in giving the Sonata 
thus, and another in not dearly explaining the 
exact nature of the change, and their reasons 
for making it. Did they perhaps imagine 
that solo instruments could not be heard in 
Queen’s Hall ? Or did they think the more the 
noise the greater the honour paid to the 
master ? It is difficult to say; that they com¬ 
mitted an artistic error is, however, certain. 
The work has hitherto been known as the 
“ Golden ” Sonata; the other night it might have 
been called the “ Philharmonic Symphony.” 

The programme also induded a “Toccata” 
for organ, played by Mr. W. S. Hoyte. There 
were songs, too, sung by Mme. A. Sherwin, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Iver McKay. It 
was a pity that only “ Come if you dare ” was 
taken from the music to ‘ 1 King Arthur ”; more 
of the latter, and less of the Sonata, as given, 
would have been welcome. 

Let us return for a moment to the Abbey 
ceremony. Here Purcell was heard to best 
advantage. In Opera and Cantata much pro¬ 
gress has been made since his day, but in church 
music we have distinctly deteriorated. No 
allowance has to be made for early date; in 
sacred, and in some forms of secular music, 


England oould then hold her own against the 
Continent. In secular music Purcell achieved 
great things, and under more fortunate drenm- 
stances would have achieved still greater; but 
in his earned music we feel a nobility, a tender¬ 
ness, a simplicity—even when making use of 
technical devioee—whioh bear the stamp, not of 
age, but of immortality. 

In the evening Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s “ Invo¬ 
cation to Music ” was performed under his 
direction at the Albert Hall. The libretto, an 
Ode by Mr. Robert Bridges, was written “ in 
honour of Henry PurcelL” As a poem, some 
of the lines are fine; as words to be set to 
music, they are less satisfactory. Dr. Parry has 
throughout displayed much soil; but it is only 
now and then, as in the opening chorus, and, 
more especially, in the Dirge, that he really 
asserts his individuality. Mme. Albani, Messrs. 
Iver McKay and A. Black were the soloists. 
The performance was good. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sionoe Piatti, after a long absenoe on account 
of illness, made his appearance at the Popular 
Concerts on Monday evening. He took part in 
Mendelssohn’sQuartetinE minor(Gp.44,No.2); 
and enabled us once again to admire his pure 
tone and finished technique. Mile. Wietroweti 
was at the first violin desk; she played well, 
though was scarcely leader in the full sense of 
the term. Signor Piatti played a ’Cello Sonata 
in C by Hadyn, or rather, a transcription of 
one for violin. What with Puroell and Bach, 
it seems to have been a week devoted to tran¬ 
scriptions. Of the Bach we shall speak directly. 
Of the three, the one by Signor Piatti is 
decidedly the least harmful. Havdn himself 
sometimes dressed up the same work in various 
guises; further, the innocent music cannot be 
said in any way to suffer by the change of 
instrument. The slow movement, the best of 
the three, is quaint and expressive. Mile. 
Clotilde Kleeberg gave an exceedingly neat and 
intelligent rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
B flat (Op. 22). Frl. Margarethe Peterson was 
a most acceptable vooalist. 

The second “Wagner” concert was held at 
the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
programme commenced with Gluck’s overture 
to “ Iphigenia in Aulis”; and this fine piece 
of music was given not only with Wagner’s 
ending, but in what he conceived to be the 
right tempo. The performance was highly im¬ 
pressive. The intelligent zeal shown by Wagner 
towards Gluck is a standing reproof to those 
who maintain that he cared only for himself 
and his music. This was followed by an 
arrangement for strings of a solo violin Sonata 
of Bach: for this transcription Herr Hellmes- 
berger is responsible. The fact was properly 
announced on the programme ; but Hellmea- 
berger was wrong in tampering with Bach’s 
music, and Herr Mottl is no lees wrong in 
introducing it. The Carlsruhe conductor in a 
few seasons has won for himself a brilliant 
reputation; let him not imperil it in any way 
by presenting another such maltreatment of a 
great master. The singularly vivid interpreta¬ 
tion of Beethoven’s “ Eroica ” Symphony was 
the special feature of the evening. The reading 
of the slow movement was most eloquent, 
while the “ Finale ” lacked neither fire nor 
tenderness. The first movement was given 
with such brio that, at times, it seemed to lose 
something of its dignity; the “Scherzo” was 
well played, though not up to the level of 
the other movements. In a selection from 
“ Tristan,” Frau Ida Doxat sang with dramatic 
power; Miss Esther Palliser as Brangaue, with 
due effect, from the organ-loft; and Mr. E. C. 
Hedmondt with artistic intelligence. The 
orchestral playing was exceedingly fine. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DR. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 

PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA. 

WITH TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN BASH AN AND THE DESERT. 

By DR. WILLIAM WRIGHT, 

Author of "The Brontes in Ireland,” “The Empire of the Hittitet!,'’ &c. 

With 32 Full-page Engravings and 80 other Illustrations. Bound in Art Linen, gilt top, prico 7s. 6d. 


The Times says: “The main interest of Dr. Wright’s volume, apart from the The Daily News says: “Dr. Wright’s book of his travels and adventures in the 
inherent fascination of its subject, depends on his keen archaeological ardour and his Syrian desert is the brightest, best-written, and most interesting work of its kind we 
lively appreciation of the humours and attractions of Eastern travel. Half the have read for many a day. It is the work of one whose nine years’ residence has 
volume is devoted to the subject of its title, namely, the ruins of Palmyra and the qualified wnte profitably about ruling Moslems and subject Christians and 
history of Zenobia; the other half to a description of travels and adventures in marauding Bedouins, about the country’s great and prosperous past, and its sordid 

a Then e n^emM iU^tion^S, Ml sf^SUook "accurate without undue minuteness and learned 

temper. The numerous illustrations are full of archaeological Interest. without pedantry. The author writes in a hearty and genial tone, while his style is 

The Christian says: “This is a work of peculiar interest.Abundantly illns- vivid and attractive.” 
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A SUNDAY SALMON, and Another. 

By FREDERICK GORDON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

\Just out. 

UNSOLVED MYSTERIES. By Violet 

CHAMBERS TWEEDALE, Author of “In Lothian’s 
Fields," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. [./Vs* out. 

A COLLECTION OF FAIRY TALES. 

THE WIZARD and the LIZARD, and 

other Fairy Tales. By FANNY CONWAY LOMAX. 
With 0 Original Illustrations by Matthew Stretch. 
In beautiful pictorial binding, bevelled boards, crown 
Bvo, Is. Cd. [Just out. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy 

RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLAD¬ 
STONE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (EIGHTH and 
CHEAPER EDITION.) With Portrait. 


The CRACK of DOOM. 

OROMIE, Author_ of " A^Plun^e^’ edITiSnT)’” * C ‘ 


** Writs for NEW 64-page CATALOGUE. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouvkrin Strmt, 
Flbkt Street, London, E.C. 


L. REEVE & CO.’S 

NEW WORKS. 

Now ready, Part VI., to be oompleted in Ton Partaroyil 4to,«u* »ith 
Sbaintifully Coloured Pistes, prioe to SnbMnbet, for the urn- 

E lete work only, lea ed. net, or £4 ns. 8d_ for the complete wod 
: paid in advance. 

FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. 

ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., FZS. 

The whole will form a large and handsome volume of between J00 
and 400 pagee, with 60 Plates, beautifully ooloored by hand. 

Dr- Butler treats his subject more exhaustively than Herr Wifner; 
he lias adopted a more scientific claaeification, and Webookia i^iirteh 
better illustrated. Indeed, the hand-coloured plates in Dr. Bntla'i 
book are in themselves fully worth the price which is charged ice the 
whole book.”— Feathered World. 

Now ready. Part XXVIII., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 

VoL II., 12s.; Large Edition, with 46 Coloured Plates, 63s. 

Now ready. Part XXIIL, with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, 

F 7.8., F.E.S. VoL 1., with 94 Coloured Plates. £9 5a, doth ; 
£9 i5g_ t half-morocco. tarts XIIL-XXII., 15s. each. Prospectus 
on application, 

Now ready. Part XL, with 4 Colour ed Plat se, Sa 

THB HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of 

the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDBHS, F.LS. 
Parts I. to X., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. each. 

Now ready. Part V., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5a 

THE HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, JF.E.S. To be 
published in Eight Parts, with Coloured Plates. Prospectus tad 
Form for Subscribers may be had on application. 

THE HEMIPTERA HETE ROPTBRA of 

the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDER8, P\,L8. 
Complete in 1 volume Small 'Edition. with a Structural PUU, 
BditioTwith 31 Coloured Plates,48s. 

THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 

Bmall Edition, with 3 Structural Hates. £4. 

CATALOGUE of BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 

n-T. sharp M A-. F.R.S., and Rev. Canon 10WLER, H-A-, 
F^.8. Price Is- 6d.; or printed ou one side only, tor labels, 2s. 68. 

THE BUTTERFLIES r of EUROPE. De- 

^^bed snd Figured by K. C. LANG. M.D., F.L.8. ^ TO.* 
floured Plates® containing upwards of (W0 Figures. J Tola.» » 

HAN DBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA- 

By G BENTHAM. F.R.8. Sixth Edition. Rerisod bySirJ.B. 
“(’ookER. C.E. K.CAL, F.R.S. 10s. «d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 

FLORA Drawn by W. H. Fitoh, F.L.S., and W. G. Smith, F.L^ 
1,315 Wood Engravings. Third Edition. 10a 6<L 

HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By 

the Rov. M. J. BERKELEY. M.A, F.L.8. Beeond Edition. 
24 Coloured Plates, 21s. 

BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Bev. 

2 vols., 24 Coloured Plates, 36s. _ 

BRITISH FUNGI, PHYOOMYOETESand 

USTILAGINEAL By GEORGE MA88EE- 8 Plates, & 

British Insects. By E. F. Stavelet. 16 

Coloured Plate*. 14s. 

British Beetles. By E. O. Ryb. New Edita; 

“Revised and in Part Rewritten by the Rev. Canon F0 
M.A, F.L.8. 18 Coloured Plates, 10a 6d. 

British Butterflies and Moths. By H. T. 

8TAINTON. 18Coloured Plates, 10s- 6d- 

British Bees. By W. E. Shcckaud. 16 

Coloured Plates, 10s. 8d. 

British Spiders. By E. F. Staykliy. 

Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Zoophytes. By A. 8. Pbnicihotok, 

F.L.S. 24 Plates, IDs. 6d. 

British Grasses. By M. Plum. 16 Coloured 

Plates. 10». 8d. „ , , 

British Perns. By M. Plues. 16 Oolouied 

Plates, 10a. 6d . 

British Seaweeds. By 8. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 

Plates, Ida 6d. p 

Synopsis of British Mosses. By 0. r. 

"lIOBKIRK, F.L.B. Reviacd Edition. 7s. 81L 
No. 812, DECEMBER. 3a 6d. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 

Figures and Descriptions of Now and Rare Planbk By^ a 
LOOKER. F.R.S., Ac. Third Senus, Vols. Lto L, , 
Published Monthly, with 6 l’latee, 3a 6<L, Colonred. -Ann 
scription, 43a A SET OF 

CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 

Complete from tho oommonOMnent tothe«nd?< '^j a m 

Index to the first S3 vols. in Iff vols. The first “ ^ 

58 vols., half green moroeoo, tho re m a in ing 41 vols., ne . 
price £130 net ca*h. ___ 

L. REEYE & OO., 

Publishers to the Dome, Colonial, and Indian 

6 , Henrietta Btrrrt, Covrnt Garden, W.u. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each, 

GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 

1. The Bible in Spain. With Portrait. 

2. The Zincali : an Account of the Gipsies of Spain. 

3. Lavengro: the Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest. 

4. The Romany Rye : a Sequel to “ Lavengro.” 

3. Wild Wales: its People, Language, and Scenery. 

jEsop’s Fables. A New Version. By Rev. Thomas James. With 

100 Illustrations by Tenniel and Wolfe. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist Round the World. 

The Story of the Battle of Waterloo. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
Deeds of Naval Daring: or, Anecdotes of the British Navy. By 

EDWARD GIFFARD. 

Dean Stanley’s Bible in the Holy Land. 

Five Shillings each. 

Old Deccan Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. Collected from 

Oral Tradition. By M. FRERE. With Introduction by the iate)Sir BARTLE 
FRERE, Bart. Fourth Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

Sir W. Napier’s English Battles and Sieges in the Peninsular 

WAR. Portrait. 

Mill’s Realm Of Nature: an Outline of Physiography. With 

19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. 

Six Shillings each. 

Dean Stanley’s History of the Eastern Church. Maps. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

The Queen's Commission: How to Prepare for it, How to 

Obtain it, and How to Use it. With Practical Information on the Costs and Prospects 
of a Military Career. By Captain C. J. YOUNGHUSBAND. 

The Autobiography of James Nasmyth. Edited by Samuel 

SMILES, LL.D. Popular Edition. With Portrait and Woodcuts. 

DR. SMILES’ WORKS. 

Self-Help. Character. Thrift. Duty. 

Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

Josiah Wedgwood: the Great Artistic Potter. 

Industrial Biography; or, Iron Workers and Tool Makers. 

Life Of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edward, Shoemaker of 

Banff. With Portrait and Illustrations. 

Men of Invention and Industry. 

Benedicite: or, The Song of the Three Children. Being Illus- 

t rat ions of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by the Creator in His 
Works. By G. C. CHILD CHAPLIN. 

Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone. By W. G. Blaikie. Por¬ 

trait and Map. 

Field Paths and Green Lanes: an Account of Country Walks, 

chiefly in 8nrrey and Sussex. By the late LOUI8 J. JENNINGS, M.P. With 
Illustrations. 

Perils of the Polar Seas : True Stories of Arctic Discovery and 

Adventure. By Mrs. CHI8HOLM. H lust ratio ns. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence each • 

Darwin’s Descent of Man. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 

Princess Alice’s Letters to H.M. the Queen. With Memoir 

by H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. With Portraits. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Conversations with Earl Stanhope, 

1831-1861. 

Sir Henry Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains: a Popular 

Account of Researches and Discoveries at Nineveh, 1846-7. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Sir Henry Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon: a Popular 

Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria, 1849*61. With Illustrations. 

Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers : comprising a History of the 

Steam Engine and the Locomotive. Contents I. Vermnvden, Myddelton, Perry. 
Brindley. IL Smeaton and Rennie. III. Metcalfe and Telford. IV. Boulton and 
Watt. V. George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits and 340 Woodcuts. 
5 vols., crown 8vo. 

Records of a Naturalist on the Amazon during Eleven Tears’ 

ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. By H. W. BATES. Illustrations. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence each.—Oontimitd. 

Letters from High Latitudes : a Yacht Voyage to Ioeland, 

Jan Mayen, and Spitsbergen. By Lord DTJFFERIN. Woodcuts. 

Dr. Livingstone’s Popular Account of his First Expedition 

to AFRICA, 1840-66. Illustrations. 

Dr. Livingstone’s Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-64 

Illustrations. 

Dn Ohailln’s Adventures in the Great Forest of Equatorial 

AFRICA and the COUNTRY of the DWARFS. With 90 Illustrations. 

The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 

England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

KISS BIRD’S TRAVELS. 

Six Months in the Sandwich Islands, among the Palm 

GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES. By ISABELLA L. BIRD (Mrs. 
BISHOP). Illustrations. 

A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella L. 

BIRD (Mrs. BISHOP). Illustrations. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: Travels in the Interior of Japan. 

By ISABELLA L. BIRD (Mrs. BISHOP). Illustrations. 


Byron’s Life, Letters, and Journals. By Thomas Moore. 

With Portraits. 

Byron’s Poetical Works. The only Complete and Authorised 

Edition. With Portrait. 

Life of Charles Darwin. Edited by his Son, Francis Darwin. 

New and Popular Edition. Illustrations. 

Nine Shillings each. 

Jenny Lind, the Artist, 1820-51. Her Early Art-Life and 

Dramatic Career. By Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., and W. 8. ROCKSTRO. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 

Not68 by a Naturalist. An Account of Observations made 

daring the Voyage of H.M.8. Challenger round the World. By H. N. MOSELEY, 
M.A., F.R.S. A New and Revised Edition. With Map, Portrait and Woodcuts, and 
a brief Memoir of the Author. 

Ten Shillings. 

The Iliad Of Homer, rendered into English Blank Verse. By 

EDWARD, EARL of DERBY. 2 vols. 

Twelve Shillings each. 

8, Poems, and Verses- By Helen, Lady Dufferin. 

dited, with a Memoir, by her Son, the MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 

Life of General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. By the Hon. 

WILLIAM NAPIER BRUCE. With Portrait and Maps. 

Life of Robert Dick (Baker, of Thnrso): Geologist and 

Botanist. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. With Portrait and 60 Illustrations. 

Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. By Sir 

GARDNER WILKINSON. With 600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Early Italian Painters, and the Progress of 

PAINTING in ITALY. By Mrs. JAMESON. With 60 Portraits. 

Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands of 

SCOTLAND. By CHARLES ST. JOHN. Now and beautifully Illustrated 
Edition, with Notea, a Memoir, and Portrait of the Author. Edited by the Rev. 
M. W. WATKINS. 

Fourteen Shillings and upwards. 

The Railways of England. By W. M. Acworth. With 56 

Illustrations. 14s. 

Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men. By John W. Burgon, 

D.D., late Dean of Chichester. A New Edition. With Portraits. 8vo, 16s. 

Records of a Naturalist on the River Amason, during Eleven 

Years of Travel. By WALTER HENRY BATES. With Coloured Plates. Map, and 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 18a. 

The Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward Whympeb. 

With 140 Illustrations. 2ls. net. 

A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World in H.M.8. Beagle. 

By CHABLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With Views of the Places and Animals described, 
by R. T. PRITCHETT. With Maps and 100 Illustrations. 21s. 

The Cruise of the Marohesa to Khamschatka and New 

GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and the Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By 
F. H. H. GUILLEMARD. With Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ROST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BLACKIB & SON’S NE W BOOKS- 

Imperial 8vo, with about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and 18 Plates in Colours. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 

Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction and Distribution. 

From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MAR1LAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. By F. W* 
OLIVER. M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London; with the assistance o r 
MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B Sc. 

The Complete Work ia note ready in the following stylet. 

Four Half-Vols , unent edges, cloth. 60s. net; Two Vols., gilt top edge, cloth, 60s net; 

Two Vol«., lialf-morocco, gilt edges, 63s. net. 

“ A notable addition to popular works upon Botany. It should be a standard work for many years .”—Saturday Review. 
" Lovers of nature will find every page of the book interesting, and the serious student of botany will derive great 
advantage from its pern sal. The illustrations are beautiful, and what is more necessary, true to nature.”— Nature. 

Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth Thousand), carefully revised, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 0d. 

THE UNIVERSE; 

Or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 

A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D, 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood and 4 Plates in Colours. 

“ Wo can honestly recommend this work, which iB as admirably as it is copiously illustrated Times. 

" A book of established reputation.”— Spectator. 

*' A charmingly instructive and most fascinating introduction to the study of natural science .”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 

By O. A. Henty. 

A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS: a Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. 

By G. A. HENTY. With 12 page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ It has been a great pleasure to read this stirring story.Mr. Henty is as fertile in invention, and as vigorous as 

ovor, in the narrative of his hero’s exploits.”— Spectator. 

THE TIGER of MYSORE: a Story of the War with Tippoo Saib, 

Bv G. A. HENTY. With 12 page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant 
olivine edges, 6s. 

“Mr. Henty not only concocus a thrilling tale, he weaves fact and fiction together with so skilful a hand that the 
reader cannot help acquiring a just and clear view of that fierce and terrible struggle which gave to us our Indian 
Empire.”— Athenaeum. 

THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: a Story of Napoleon’s Retreat 

from Moscow. By G. A. HENTY. With 8 paffe Illustrations by W. H. Ovorend, and a Map. Orown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5a. 

“ A stirring and effective narrative.”— Glr.hr. 

" Will, we think, prove one of the most popular of boy’s books this season.”—®. James’s Gazette. 

By the same Author:— 

Pbice 8s. bbch. 


Phice 8s. each. 

Waif the Saxon, 
st. Bartholomew's Eve. 
Through the Sikh war. 
Beric the Briton. 

In Qreek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

By Right of Conquest. 

By England's Aid 
WitnLea In Virginia. 

By Pike and Dyne. 

Tne Lion of St. Mark 
Captain Bayley's Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 

The Young Carthaginian. 
With Woife In Canada. 


When London Burned. 

The Lion or the North. 

With Clive in India, 
in Freedom's Cause. 
Through the Fray. 

Under Drake's Flag. 

True to the Old Flag. 

Pbice 5s. each. 

In the Heart of the Roc kits. 
A Jacobite Exile. 

Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Held Fast for England. 
Maori and settler. 

One of the 28th. 
in the Reign of Terror, 
orange ana Green. 


Pbice 5s. kbch. 

Bravest of the Brave. 
a Final Reckoning. 

The Cat of Bubastea. 

For Name and Fame. 

Dragon and the Haven. 

St. George for England. 

By Sheer Piuok. 

Facing Death. 

Peice 3s. 6d. 

A Chapter of Adventures. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Sturdy and Strong. 

Frick Is. 6d. rich. 

Tales of Daring and Danger. 
Yarns on tne Beach. 


By Kirk JUunroe. 

AT WAR with PONTIAC: or, the 

Totem of the Bear. With 8 pago Illustrations by 
J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 58. 

“ The author cf this canital story has already made his 
mark, and his present work will add greatly to his repu¬ 
tation.''— Standard. 

By Dr. Gordon Stables. 

FOR LIFE and LIBERTY: a Story 

of Battle by Laud and Sea. With 8 page Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 

” The story is lively and spirited.”— Times. 

” A spirited picture of life in the field during the American 
War of Secession.”— Athenaeum, 

By Huyh St. Leger. 

“HALLOWE’EN” AHOY! or, Lost 

on the Cro/.et Islands. With 0 Illustrations by H. J. 
I »rai>er. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4 h. 

“ Simple anti forcible in style and highly ontcrtaloing.” 

Daily Ntu's. 

" Full of incident, clearly and brightly told.” 

National Observer. 


By Edgar Pickering. 

TWO GALLANT REBELS: a Story of 

the Great Struggle of La Vendde. With 0 Illustrations 
by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 0d. 
“A bracing tale of ambushes and battles, and escapes 
such as boys love ”—Daily Telegraph. 

"A well told tale .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

By Charles W. Whistler. 

A THANE of WESSEX; being the 

Story of the Great Viking Raid of 845. With 0 niustra- 
tions by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
3s. Gd. 

“Vividly depicts the dangers of the troublous times of 
the early Saxon j>eriod .”—Morning Post. 

•* The story is told with great spirit and go.”—Standard. 

By Arthur Ferres. 

HIS FIRST KANGAROO; an Anstra- 

lian Story for Boys With 0 Illustrations by Percy 
F. S. Spence. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 0d. 

“In ‘His First Kangaroo’ we are transported to the 
Australian bush, and an alluring picture is therein painted 
I of the delights of a squatter's life .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Also NEW STORY BOOKS at 3s., 2s. 6d., 2s., Is. 6d-, Is., 9d., and 6d. 


*»* BLACKIE tE SOWS New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Pre¬ 
sentation, <Cc., with Synopsis of their Contents, sent post free on application. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 60 , Old Bailey. 


SWAN 80NNENSCHE1N & CO. 

THOUGHTS and ASPIRATIONS of the 

AGES. Selections in Prose and Verse from the Reli- 
gious Books of the World. Edited by W. C. COUPLAND, 

D Sc., M.A. Bp. xri.-713, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PARTS of the PACIFIC. By a Peri- 

patetic PARSON. Fully Illustrated from Drawings by 
the Author, and from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

[Shortly. 

MR. C. H. HINTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 

STELLA; and AN UNFINISHED 

COMMUNICATION: Two Studies in the Unjeen. 

3s. 0d. Stella is a charming creation. The tnriitUe 
heroine produces some amusing and dramatic situations, 
around which the plot is cleverlv constructed. It deals with 
the Fourth Dimension. * An Unfinished Communication ’ is 
even more subtle ; it is a fascinating and effective little tale.” 
—Academy. 

GREATER VIOTORIAN POETS 

(TENNYSON, BROWNING, MAT. ARNOLD). By 
Professor HUGH WALKER, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. The 
Master op Balliol writes: / do not think there exists 
anywhere else so comprehensive and complete an analysis oj 
the poetic qualities of these writers . and also of their relations 
to the thought and life of the time.’ 1 “ Extremely interesting 
and suggestive .”— Spectator. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and 

CONSTITUTION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
Dr. F. MAKOWER. Large 8vo, 15s. “ No Anglican 
divine should fail to make himse'f acquainted with this 
exhaustive monogi-aph, which is quits indispensable to him if 
he desires to study the history of his Church”— Athenaeum. 

LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS.—Vol. I. 

RICHARD ROLLE, of HAMP0LE. 

Edited by Professor C. HO RSTMAN. 10 b. 6d. 

CIVILIZATION and DE0AY: an Essay 

in History. By BROOKS ADAMS. 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

BUCKLE and his ORITIOS. By J. M. 

ROBERTSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. “ A book of a 
type as we would we eaw more of: vigorous, fair , serf 
logical-.”— LlBfiBit. “ Displaya wide erudition on Ike whole 
subject of sociology.— Dubdbe Advertiser. 

ECONOMICS and SOCIALISM By 

F. U. LAYCOCK, LL.B. 7s. 0d. •• A most masterly 

exposition .”— Liberal. “ He writes tenth a freshness and 
clearness that are especially welcome in a treatise on economics. 
Puts the claim of socialism aside as untenable and imprac¬ 
ticable.' ’-SC OTS MAX. 

A WOMAN S WORDS to WOMEN on 

the CARE of their HEALTH in ENGLAND and 
INDIA. By MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., B.S. (Lond.). 
Off. 11 A very good little book, dealing wisely and well with a 
large number of details which arc necessary to be known: 
clearly and practically written . 1 *— Lancet. 

PRIVATE LIFE of WARREN HAST¬ 
INGS. By Sir OHAS. LAWSON, Three Photogravure 
Plates and 77 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. “ A very 

engaging picture of the personal character and surroundingf, 
gather at from authentic sources, compiled with skill and 
patience , and copiously illustrated .”—Times. 

FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical 

Studies on the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By 
J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8vo, 12s. 0d. "/» 
contains some of the most important contributions that have 
been made of late years to the earlier chapters of English 
history .”— Athenaeum. 

Social £iifllant> Series.—Vol. ii. 

THE KING’S PEACE: an Historical 

Sketch of the English Law Courts. By F. A. INDER- 
WICK, Q.C. With 10 Full-page Illustrations. 4s. 0d. 
“ Displays a firm grasp of his subject. Few will hesitate to 
acknowledge the qualifications of Mr. Inderxoick for the task, 
and the skill with which he has discharged it .**— Tikes. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
STORIES for TEN-YEAR-OLDS. By 

FRANCES W. SAUNDERS. 2a. 6d. net. “ Tki, Hub 
volume of most amusing and original tales will compete with 
tne * Daily Telegraph ' in having the largest circulation i* the 
world.”— Ladies’ Pictorial. 


BY RAYMOND JACBERN8. 

DEMONIA: Fairy 


Tales. 


WITCH 

Illustrated. 3 b. Gd. 

MISTS: a Series of Legends. 2s. 6d. 
AN UNCUT DIAMOND: Stories. 2s. ed. 


SWAN SONNENBOHB1N & OO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS . 


THE 


BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUME. 

DANCING. 

By Mrs. LILLY GBOVE, F.E.G.8. 

With Oontribatious by Miss MIDDLETON, the Hon. Mrs. A.RMYTAGE, 
the COUNTESS oi AN CASTER, and Mrs. WORDSWORTH. 

With Musical Examples, 38 Fall-Page Plates, and 93 Hlnetratione in the 

Text. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HEW BOOK BY HR. STANLEY WSYUAN. 

THE RED COCKADE: 

An Historical Romance, 

By STANLEY WEYMAN, - 

Author of “The Gentleman of France.” 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY BEAN FA R RA R . 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of 

St. Chrysostom. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 2 vols., 
8vo, 28s. _ 

LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 

Edited by GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.So., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and 
Statistical Societies. In 1 vol., imperial 8vo, pp. 1,800, £12a. in cloth ;.or£2 12s. 6d. 
in half-morocco. 

APPENZELL: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in 

Inner-Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By IRVING B. RICHMAN, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo f 5e. 

•• There is not a dull page in the book .”—Daily Chronicle. 

'* Pull of interest and instruction.”— Times. 

•• Not to be neglected either by the intelligent tourist or by the student of Swiss institu¬ 
tions.”— Glasgow Herald. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. 

MAX MULLER, K.M. New Edition. In 4 vols. 

Vol. IV. ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. not. 

A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest Times 

to tho Death of FERDINAND the CATHOLIC. By ULIOK RALPH BURKE, M.A. 
2 vols., 8vo, 32s. . .... 

•« This is a very valuable history, and stands quite alone among English works dealing 
with the same theme.”— Guardian. 

THE CID CAMPEADOR: an Historical Romance. 


Bv D. ANTONIO DE TROEBA y la QUINTANA. 
HENRY J. GILL, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 0s. 


Translated from the Spanish by 


JOURNAL of a FEW MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 

in PORTUGAL, and Glimpsea of the South of Spain. By Mrs. QUILLINAN (Dora 
Wordsworth). New Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by EDMUND LEE, Anthor of 
“ Dorothy Wordsworth,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRANCES MARY BUSS and her WORK for 

EDUCATION. By ANNIE E. RIDLEY. With 6 Portraits and 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. _ 

The DECEMBER NUMBER is now ready, price Is. 

THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of SPORTS 
and PASTIMES. 

Edited by ALFRED B. T. WATSON ("Rapier”). 


1. The BIO STAG of BEINN NAN 

NIGHEAN. 

Sir Hmbxxt Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Illustrated by A. Thorbnrn. 

2. INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS. 

Moxrioc Shiabkut. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 

8. RECOLLECTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE 
DRAG. J. M. P.cltox, M.P. 

Illustrated by Stanloy Berkeley. 

4. SKATING GOSSIP. 

T. Maxwell WithAh. 
Illustrated by Lucien Davis. 

5. The SPORTSMAN at SCHOOL. 

Horace Hutohixsox. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brook. 


The STORY of an ORCHID. 

Fekueeicx Boyle, 
Illustrated by John Bear. 

7. A RUN. Auud E. T. Watsox. 

Illustrated by C. E. Brock and H. C. 
Jalland. 

8. SPOR r In VICTORIA. 

The Bail ox Hopktobx. 
Illustrated by George Ashton. 

8. SKILOBNING at NORWAY. 

Mrs. Alio Twnoiz. 
Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 

10. “ FIVE MILES from ANYWHERE.” 

Hedlet Peek. 
Illustrated by 0. E. Brock, N. J. 
Gibb, and L. Lindsell. 

11. NOTES by “ RAPIER.” 


V The FIRST VOLUME, August to December, 1895, will be ready on December 4, 
price 6*. Covers for binding can be had through any Bookseller. 

Subsequent Volumes will consist oj Six Numbers , price Is. 6 d. 


STANDARD BOOKS . 

BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 

to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols., crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: and 

other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 

TURY. Crown 8vo, Be. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

4 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. each. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CiESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 

1795-1835, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 1834.1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 

BY WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £7 4s. 

CABINET EDITION. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 6e. eaoh. (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 6 vols.) 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown Bvo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 

SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

bv AVRIL RlNSnilP 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. For the Use of Upper and Middle 
Forma of Schools. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, <ko. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

Or, in Two Part, 2s. eaoh. Part I. To thi Diath or Elizabeth, a-d. 1603. Part 
II. a.d. 1803 to 1887. _ 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public 

Events at Home and Abroad, for the year 1894. 8vo, 18s. 

Volumes of the ANNUAL REGI STER for the Years 1 803-1893 can still be had, 18s. each. 

BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 

LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. With Memoir of tho Anthor by 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, D.D. 8vo, 10e. Sd. 

BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 

FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24*. 

BY 8IR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 

THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI¬ 


TIVE CONDITION of MAN. 
8vo, 18s. 


With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

THE FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being Notes 

Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

BY PETER M. ROGET. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
partly from the Author's Notes, and with a fnU Index, by the Authors Son, 
JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 10s. «d. 

BY E. F. KNIGHT. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative 

of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltiatan, Ladak, Gilgit and the 
adjoining Countries. With a Map and 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

BY DR. FRIDTJOF NAN8EN. 

THE FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 

With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Six-Shilling Books. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 

EGKRIA. By Lilt Thickhbssb. 

TO BIGHT the WBONG. By Edna Lyaix. 

LADY FOLLY. By Loom Vintras. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. 

FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE in the WORLD of SPORT. By Sir John 
D. Astley, Bart. 

DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall. 

MY LORD and MY LADY. By Mrs. Forrester. 

DR. GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. By B. L. Farjbo*. 

WON BY WAITING. By Edna Lyall. 

TOO LATE REPENTED. By Mm. Forrester. 

’TWIXT WILL and WILL NOT. By Jessie L. Nicholson. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna Lyall. 

IN a NEW WORLD. By Mm. Hans Blackwood. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall. 

SOPHY. By Violet Fane. 

THE DEATH SHIP. By Clark Russell. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall. 

PLAIN SPEAKING. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 


Five-Shilling Books. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5a. (any of which can be had 
separately), bound, and Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT, Sir J. E. MILLAIS , 
Bart., HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH-POYNTER, BIRKET FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, J. LA8LETT POTT, &c. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX." 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 


WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “8AM SLICK.' 


NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN IN : 
STANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life in a 
Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
THE AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


Three-and-Sixpenny Books. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards. 

A MATTER of SKILL, and other Stories. By Bka.tb.ick Whitby. 
THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. By Bkatbick Whitby. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabsl Habt. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. LbClebc. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jissib Fothbboill. 

NINETTE. By the Author of “V6ra," “Blue Roses,” &c. 


BY MRS. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 


OLIPHANT. 

LIFE of IRVING. 
A ROSE in JUNE. 
PHOEBE JUNIOR. 


IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LA88. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

The CRESCENT and the CROSS. | DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. | LORD BRAOKENBURY. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mm. Albxandbb.. 

ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Whitby. 

MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvellb Fkhn. 

THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Robins. 

PART of the PROPERTY. By Bkatrich Whitby. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By Add,ink Sabobant. 

BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Beth ah Edwa&ds. 

JANET. [By Mm. Oliphxnt. 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By the Author of “Mistress Beatrioe Cope.” 
IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. By Bbatbicb Whitby. 

MISS BOUVERIE. By Mm. Molbswobth. 

FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. By the Author of “Two English 
Girls.” 

THE WINNING of MAY. By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 

SIR ANTHONY. By Adblinb Sabobant. 

THUNDERBOLT. An Australian Story. By Rev. J. Middleton 
Macdonald. 

MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By Bbatbicb Whitby. 

ROBERT CARROLL. By the Author of “ Mistress Beatrioe Cope.” 

THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By Mm. Venn. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

NATHALIE. | ADELE. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

NO CHURCH. | GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. 


BY JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S .POPES. 

LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT 
SUBURB. 

MARGARET and her BRIDES¬ 
MAIDS. 

SIR BERNARD BURKE’S FAMILY 
ROMANCE. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 

FREER'S LIFE of JEANNE 
D’ALBRET. 

THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED 
FIRES. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
By Prof. 0. D. Yonob. 


BURKE’S ROMANCE of the 
FORUM. 

THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. 

By Mrs. Lynn Lynton. 

LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. 
Mm. Norton. 

LES MI8ERABLE3. '* By Views 
Hugo. 

ST. OLAVE’S. 

DIXON’S NEW AMERICA. 
ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. 
By Dr. Dasknt. 

MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. 
Poyntbr. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 

THE WILD FOWL and SEA 

FOWL of GREAT BRITAIN. By A SON OF THE 
MARSHES. With foil-page Illustrations by Bryan 
Hook. Demy 8vo, 14s. [Thit day. 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

CRIMINALS I HAVE KNOWN. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Ohroni- 
cles of Newgate,” and'' Memorials of Millbank.” Illus¬ 
trated by John Galich. Crown 8vo, As. [This day. 


SELECTED CHRISTMAS LIST. 


IN HAUNTS of WILD GAME: a Hunter-Naturalist's 

Wanderings from Kablamba to Libombo. By F. VAUGHAN KIRBY, F.Z.S. (Maqaqamba). 
With Photogravure Portrait, numerous Illustrations by Charles Whympbb, and a Map. Large 
demy 8vo, 26s. 4 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE. A Biography. By Anna 

M. STODDART. With an Etching after Sir George Reid’s Portrait of the Professor, and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 

TEUTON STUDIES : Personal 

Reminiscences of Count Von Moltke and Prince Bis¬ 
marck. By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of “Imperial 
Germany.' Crown 8vo # fls. [ Thi* day. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 

PAGES from the DAY-BOOK of 

BETHIA HARDACRE. By ELLA FULLER MAIT¬ 
LAND. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Third Edition this day. 


HEDLEY PEEK and C. E. BROOK. 

NEMA, and other Stories. By 

HEDLEY PEEK. Fully illustrated by 0. E. Brook, 
with a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

I Ready. 

•«* A Large-paper Edition , containing Six Full-page Photo¬ 
gravure Plates, 21#. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 

THE HEART of LIFE. By 

W. H. MALLOCK, Author of " A Human Document," 
Ac. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. [27Ms dag 

The Morning Post says“ A novel which only a clever 
and observant man could have written, and which only a 
very doll man could read without finding much to divert 
bin mind." 


VIOLET HUNT. 

A HARD WOMAN: a Story in 

Scenes. By VIOLET HUNT, Author of “ The Maiden’B 
Progress.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition it the prete. 
The Standard says“ A creation that does Miss Hnnt 
infinite credit, and plaoes her in the front rank of the 

younger novelists.Brilliantly drawn, quivering with 

life, adroit, quiet-witted, unfalteringly Insolent, and withal 
strangely magnetic.” 


BRET HARTE. 

IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. 

By BRET HARTE. With a Frontispiece by St. Mar 
Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. j in paper, is. Bd. 
Forming Volnme II. of Chavkaic’s Stoet Sikhs. 


THE CHRISTMAS HUMBER OF 

CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE OF 
FICTION. 

PRICE SIXPENCE, 

Also forms the DECEMBER NUMBER. 

It is considerably ENLARGED beyond the size of the 
ordinary number, and is composed of 

ELEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 

dealing with Fantastlo, Humorous, and Supernatural 
Aspects of Lite, as follows 

A SUPERNATURAL TALE. By I. Zisow.Lt- 
A STORY of HUMOROUS SURPRISE. By W. L Aldus. 

A GHOST STORY. By Vroutr Host. 

TWO FANTASTIC LEGENDS. By Josira Snuraa 
THE TELLING of a MYSTERY. By Arrnicn Macuzh. 

A FAIRY TALE. By Lkosako Ann tot. 

THE HISTORY of a STRANGE MURDER. By M. P.SuilL. 

A CONVERSATION In the NETHER WORLD. By the Acrnoit of 
“Brraia Hikdicil’ 

A STORY of the UNKNOWN WORLD. By Mis. B. M. Caoczu. 

A STORY of MORAL TRANSFORMATION. By Mrs. Vsas 
Clmfbell. 

A STORY of PURE HUMOUR. By Fun. B. Brawn*. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


THE TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Reminiscences of 

and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 
with a Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 7s- 6d. 

TAFILET. The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 

to the Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the North-West Sahara. By WALTER B. 
HARRIS, F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Journey through the Yemen,” Ac. Illustrated by Maurice 
Romberg, from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo., 12s. 

THEATRICALS: an Interlude; and other Sketches. 

By the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

UNDER ORESCENT and STAR. By Lieut.-Col. 

ANDREW HAGGARD, D.S.O., Author of “ Dodo and I,” “Tempest Tom,” Ac. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A STRANGE CAREER. 

LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN GLADWYN 

JEBB. By his WIDOW. With an Introduction by H. Rider Haggard. Cheap Edition. 
Illustrated by John Wallace. Crown 8vo, 8s. 64. 

ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 

CHARACTERS- By HELENA FAUCIT, LADY MARTIN. Dedicated by permission to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, with Portrait by Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other 

Poems. By Professor AYTOUN, D.C.L. Beautifully illustrated by Sir J. Noel Paton. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6cL 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Pro- 

nouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. New Edition. With Supplement by William 
Bayne. library Edition, half morocco, 18s. net. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition in 

21 volumes, handsomely hound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. Also to be had in tasteful leather 
bindings as follows: Half brown calf, gilt top, £4 14s. ; half blue and green polished morocco, gilt 
top, £5 2s. 6d. ; half brown polished morocco, panelled back, £5 10s. 

GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. Cheap Uniform 

Edition, Illustrated— Adam Bede, 8s. 6d.; The Mill on the Floss, 8s. 6d.; Felix Holt, the 
Radical, 3s. 6d. ; Scenes of Clerical Life, 8s. ; Silas Mabnek, 2s. 6d.; Romola, 3s. 6d.; 
Daniel Dbronda, 7s. 6d.: Middlemarch, 7s. 6d. The Set (8 vols. in 7), handsomely bound in 
half calf, marbled edges, 42s. net; gilt top, 45s. net; half morocco, gilt top, 46s. net. George 
Eliot’s Life, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. A New Illustrated Edition. 

Edited by D. STORRAR MELDRUM, and Illustrated by John Wallace. Fcap. 8vo vols., 8s. net 
each. Annals of the Parish, and Ayrshire Legatees, 2 vols. ; Sir Andrew Wylie, 2 vols.; 
The Entail ; or, The Lairds of Gbippy, 2 vols. ; The Provost, and The Last of the Lairds, 
2 vols. 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

THE WRONG MAN. By Dorothea I THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. 

GERARD. I By J. MEADE FALKNER. 

DOWN the VILLAGE STREET; Scenes in a West Country Hamlet. 

By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHATTO & WIHDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN LANE'S NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Large 

imperial 4to, art canvas, 10s. 6d. 

“ ‘ Phil May’* Sketoh-Book ’ contains fifty cartoons whose art cannot 
fail to produce inexhaustible mirth. Lino for line, Mr. May secures 
greater effects and more laughter than any other draughtsman, and 
this collection is of his best.”—if loci and White. 


A SECOND SERIES of FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. By John Davidson. Fcap. 

buckram, 4s. 8d. net. 

FLEET STREET ECLOGUES- First Series. Third Edition, Revised. Fcap. 

buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 


8vo, 


8vo, 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Walter 

BESANT. With Etching by F. S. Walker, R.P.E., and 
130 Illustrations by William Patten. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
‘An altogether fascinating book is Sir Walter Besant's * West- 
m nster.’ Riper, print, and pictures are worthy of a text in which 
erudition, oolour, and literary charm are alike conspicuous.“-Ou«». 
“A fitting companion to his book on ‘London.* It is brilliantly 
«r r itten and beautifully illustrated.... As he touches no subject which 
e does not adorn with a charming style, he has made his acoount of 
Westminster as readable os the most fascinating novel he has ever 
written."—London. 

MARRIED or SINGLE? By B. M. 

CROKER. S vola., 16a. net; and at every Library. 


THE WOMAN in the DARK. By 

F. "W. ROBINSON. 2 vols., 10s. net; and at every 
Library. 

i “ A story the plot of which is so interesting that its brevity seems 
most its only fault"— Athenaeum. 


THE VOICE of the CHARMER. By 

L. T. MEADE. 3 vols., 15a. net; and at every Library. 
" Perhaps the strongest story Mrs. Meade has written. The subject 
is the eternal fight between good and evil—good triumphing in the end 
against tremendous odds ."—British Weekly . 


HEART of OAK. By W. Clark Russell. 

3 vols., 16s. net; and at every Library. 

“ Worthy to take its place in the matchless roll of his sea stories. Of 
iviug writers, Mr. Clark Russell most nearly approaches the classic 
tylo of Defoe.”— Punch. 


THE FAT and the THIN. By Emile 

ZOLA, Author of “The Downfall.’* Translated by 
E. A. YIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES- By R- L Stevenson. With Illustrations on ever; 

page by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, uncut or gilt edges, 5s. net. Also 160 copies, uniform in size with Edin¬ 
burgh Stevenson, on Japanese vellum, 21s. net. 

FOR PLAIN WOMEN ONLY. By George Fleming. With Title-Page Designed by 

Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo. (Vol. TV. of the Mayfair Set), 3s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS of BOY and BEAK- By 0- E- Johnstone- With Title-Page Designed by 

F. H. Townsend. Square Sihno, 2s. net. 

Volume I. of the “ARCADY LIBRARY”: aSeriesof Open-air Books. With Cover Designs by Patten Wilson. 

ROUND ABOUT a BRIGHTON GOAOH OFFICE. By Mande Egerton King. With over 

30 Illustrations, and Title-Page Designed by Lney Kemp Welch. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


GALLOPING DIOK: being Episodes in the Life of Dick Ryder, sometime Gentleman of 

the Road. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. With Title-Page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK of DRAWINGS- By Charles Dana Gibson- Containing 84 Cartoons, printed on 

Plate Paper. Large folio, in box, 15s. net. 

POEMS of the DAY and YEAR. By Frederick Tennyson. With Photogravure Portrait 

of the Author and a Title-Page designed by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ His soul is satisfied with the contemplation of beautiful things and the utterance in flowing imagery of the emotions 
they excite in him.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TOY BOOKS- By Walter Crane. Re-issue, each with new Cover Design and End Papers, 

8d ‘ net ‘ Part I. THIB LITTLE PIG. I Part II. THE FAIRY SHIP. 

Part III. KING LTJCKIEBOYS’ PARTY. 

The Throe bound in One Volume, with a decorative cloth cover, end papers, and a newly written and designed TiUe- 
Page and Preface, 3s. Gd. net. 


THE WERE WOLF: a Folk-Story- By Olemence Housm&n- With 6 Fall-Page Ulnstra- 

tions, Title-Page, and Cover Designs by Laurence Housman. Square 10mo, 3s. 0d. net. 

POEMS. By Alice Meynell- Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d- net. 


THE TRACK of a STORM. By Owen 

HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest 

GLANVTLLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

“ The sea romance is brilliantly related, and Mr. Clark Russell seems 
at last to have a rival in his own line — Altogether, Mr. Olanville adds 
to bis reputation by this exoiting and well-written story." 
_ Glasgow Herald. 


THE IMPRESSIONS of AUREOLE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

‘‘Aureole is always charming, always pulsating with life to the very 
finger-tips, and, above all, always the personification of an up-to-date 
woman of fashion. In its harmless cynicism, its naive worldlinees, 
and its gay good-humour, the book is one to be read and enjoyed." 
_ speaker. 


DAGONET ABROAD. By Oeorge R. 

SIMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 b. 0d. 

“ One might search the whole range of the literature of travel with¬ 
out finding a more entertaining oompanion than Mr. G. R. Kims." 
__ World. 


LILITH. By Oeorge MacDonald, 

Author of “ Phantastes.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 0a. 


LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert 

BUCHANAN, Author of “ God and the Man.” Crown 
Svo, cloth, 08. 


CLARENCE. By Bret Harte With 

8 Illustrations by A. Jule Goodman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. Od. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 8d. each. 

AT MARKET VALUE. By Gkiiit Alls*. 

RACHEL DENE. By Robikt Bccuxiriir. 

MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Ckoxes. 

IN AN IRON GRIP. By L. T. Mbadb. 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dos* Russell. 

THE GOOD SHIP ■■ MOHOC K.” B y W. Clakk Russell. 
DR. BNDIGOTT’B EXPERIMENT. By Adeline Sms- 

a EAST. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

One Shilling Monthly.— Contents foe DECEMBER. 
Dandy Jackson — Christmas Customs in Central France, 
by Mabel Peacock—Travels to the Source of the New River, 
by Percy Fitzgerald—Italian Influence on Shakespeare, by 
C. Flamstead Walters —The Civil and Canon Law in 
England, by J. E. R. Stephens—The Prince of Favourites, 
by Alison Buckler—The Immortals to the Sleepers, by 
Bernard Pares.—Theodore Storm, by John G. Robertson— 
Angling Memories, by W. T. Freeman — Mid-November 
Gardens, by Sylvanus Urban. 


London: OHATTO & WINDU8, Piccadilly, W. 


POEMS of NATURE. By Henry David Thorean. Selected and Edited by Henry S- Salt 

and FRANK B. SANBORN. With Title-Page designed by Patten Wileon. Fcap. 8vo, 4 b. fld. net. 

THE DEATH WAKE. By Thomas T- Stoddart. With an Introduction by Andrew 

LANG. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ Has a real bibliographical as well as poetical interest. It is a good deal like the verse of ‘Endymion,* and it 
contains many an image, many a line, and many a cadence that Keats would not have disowned.”— Times . 

SONG FAVOURS. By 0. W. Dalmon- With Title-Page by J. P. Donne. Square lfimo, 

3s. 0d. net. 

“ It is the undernote of a country man’s genuine love of his own country that makes Mr. Dalmon’s verse noteworthy.” 

New Budget, 

MIRACLE FLAYS: Oar Lord’s Oomlng and Childhood. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson- 

With 0 Illustrations, Title-Page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 0d. net. 

" Will take its place in that inner sphere of religious poetry where the verse has more than its devoutness to recom¬ 
mend it. Mr. Patten Wilson’s illustrations accord well with the poems.”— Scotsman. 

THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM- By Francis Watt. Fcap. 8vo, 3s- 6d. 

“ It is full of interest on every page.”— Daily Chronicle . 

“ The strange pictures and antique anomalies of English law have never had a better popular exponent than the 
author of this little volume.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ A fascinating volume. . . . It cannot fail to interest all readers.”— Black and White, 

THE THREE IMPOSTORS- By Arthur Machen. Grown 8vo (Keynote Series), 3s. 6d- net- 

“ With this new volume Mr. Machen boldly challenges comparison with Mr. Sterenson'B • Dynamiters.’ Wo enjoy 
his humour and marvel at his ingenuity.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ We confess to having read the volume with entrancing interest. Those who have been surfeited with popular 
dialogue fiction, or the sex story, or the moral tale, will do well to read a vertebrate work of this genre. It Vim* power, it 
has grip* it holds the reador: and if it leaves him in a decidedly * creepy * condition, it likewise leaves him asking—like 
Oliver Twist—for more.”— Whitehall Review. 

THE BRITISH BARBARIANS. By Grant Allen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo (Keynote 

Berios), 3s. fid. 

THE GOLDEN AGE- By Kenneth Grahame- Second Edition- Crown 8vo, 3s- 6d- net- 

“ I can think of no truer praise of Mr. Kenneth Grabame's ‘ Golden Age ’ than that it is worthy to be called ‘ A Ohild’l 
Garden—of Proso.’ "—Star. 

“No more enjoyable interpretation of the child’s mind has been accorded ns since Stevenson's • Child’s Garden of 
Verses.’ Mr. I. ZanoWill in Pall Mall Magazine. 

" It would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book so fascinating as ‘ The Golden Age.’ Brims over with delight- 
fni humour. To be unreservedly recommended to everyone who loves children and appreciates literature. ’ ’ —Speaker. 

“ Delicious little sketches of a group of children.”— Saiurdag Review. 

MALAY SKETCHES- By Frank Athelstano Swettenham- With Titie-Pago Dover 

designed by Fatten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ A pleasant simplicity of style, a total lack of affectation, and a comparatively unknown land and people for snhject- 
matter, make • Malay Sketches ’ entirely delightful. They are always vivid, always convincing.”— St. famee’e Budget. 

“This is one of those books which exercise such a fascination upon the mind of the stay-at-home traveller. Stay-at- 
home though he may be, he has no difficulty in distinguishing the work of a genuine authority from the hasty and inexact 
impressions of the idle globe-trotter. ‘ Malay Sketches ’ will be speedily recognized by him as belonging to the mors 
reliable kind of his favourite literature.”— Spectator. 

THE FATHER of the FOREST, and other Poems- By William Watson. With Photo- 

gravure Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, bnckram, 3s. fid. net. There will also bo a Large-Paper Edition, 
10s. fid. net. 

“ His great things are indubitably great, and in the ‘ Hymn to the Sea ’ he has written an ode which has all the wealth 
and movement of a chorus of Euripides, or, better still, of Aristophanes, a poem which men will quote twrasSy. as rising 
from the prosaic levels of what Mr. Watson calls an ‘ iterative world ’ into a purer and diviner air.” 

“ The volnme is only a small one; bat it is all gold.”— Seoteman. Mr. W. L. Couanrix in the Daily Telegraph. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 

Atlases for Christmas Presents. 

Prospectus, giving Contents of Each, on Application. 

Dedicithd nr pzuuissioir to Her Mukstt thf. Qtrxuir. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 

VKRSAL GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Physical and 
Political Divisions of the Various Countries of the 
World. 100 Maps, and an Alphabetical List of Names, 
with the Latitudes and Longitudes. Second Edition. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price £12. Size, 
when shut, 10 inches by 23 inches. 

STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS of 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the various 
Physical and Political Divisions of the Chief Countries 
of the World, SO Maps, with a List of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocoo, £5 Ss. Sine, 
when shut, 16 inches by 23 IncheB. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 

VERBAL GEOGRAPHY; containing 48 Coloured Maps, 
carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on steel and 
copper-plates, and an Alphabetical List of over 30.000 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to, half-morocoo, 
cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 12 inches 
by 15 inches. 

STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 38 Maps, care¬ 
fully drawn and beautifully engraved on copper-plates; 
also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Second Edition. Hand¬ 
somely bound in half-morocco, gilt edges, price 21s. 
Size, when shut, 7\ by 12 inches. 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 inches 
by 11 inches, engraved in the best style; also an 
Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes 
and Longitudes. Bound in doth, price 10s. 6d. Size, 
when shut, 7$ inches by 12 inches. 

Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. 

New Issue, Rewritten, and with New Illustrations. 

I* Twilvi Volumes. 

Now ready, large orown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

AFRICA: Vol. II., South Africa. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “North Africa ” 
in same series, “ Eastern Geography,” Ac., Ac. With 
11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

“ An admirable repertory, not merely of geographical in¬ 
formation proper relating to South Africa, but of so much 
of history, ethnography, and political vicissitudes as is 
required to illustrate and explain the geography.”— Times. 

The Vole, already issued in the New Sei ies are : 

AFRICA: Vol. L, North Africa. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8., Author of “Asia” in 
same sories, “ Eastern Geography,” Ac. With 9 Maps 
and 77 Illustrations, 15s. 

AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I., Australia and 

New Zealand. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D., P.R.S. 
With 14 Maps and 69 Illustrations, l&s. 

AUSTRALASIA: VoL II., Malaysia 

and the Pacifio Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. GUILLE- 
MARD, M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 Illustrations, 15s. 


MissBnckley’sPopnlar Books! Children 

•* Hundreds of children have learnt their first science let sons from 
Miss Buckley’s enchanting hooks’*— Manchester Guardiah. 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 

Twenty-fourth Thousand. With 74 Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf, marble edges, 11s. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and Other 

Lectures. A Sequel to “The Fairyland of 8cience.” 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
6s.; bound in calf, Hr. 

LIFE and HER CHILDREN—Glimpses 

of Animal Life, from the Amcsba to the Insect. 
Thirteenth Thousand. With upwards of 100 Illus¬ 
trations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, 11s. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the 

Great Back-Boned Family. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 14a. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 

SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery, from the 
Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Re-arranged. With 77 Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d ; calf extra, 14s. 

MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 

Coloured Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich Lentemann. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Edited by ARABELLA B 
BUCKLEY. Crown Ito, handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 AND 27, Cockotdb Stkbbt, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen . 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 

Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

In Two Volumes. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—'* Arnold’s correspondence is not only deeply interesting bec&uso it embodied * an abstract 
and brief chroniole of the time ’ in which two-thirds of his life were passed, but because it set forth with fearless frank¬ 
ness his own views with regard to many questions of moment, as well as those of other intellectual giants, his literary 
and poli tical contemporaries.” __ _ 

Crown 8vo, 8g. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

With Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, C.I.E. 

BRITISH WEEK! F.—“ Tho volume is full of wisdom and beauty, full also of keen interest and life. It has the 
great and rare merit of being equally attractive to young and old.” 

Globe 8vo, 12s. 

CASA BRACCIO: a New Story. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

In Two Volumes. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—** It is full of powerful scenes, and for haunting horror we do not remembor anything in any 
of Mr. Crawford’s other novels quite equal to the finale.”_ _ 

Med. 8vo, 17s. net. 

THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. V. PERIPATUS, by Adam 

SEDGWICK, M.A., F.B.S.— MYBIAPODS, by F. G. SINCLAIR, MJL-IHSBOTS, Part L, by 
DAVID SHARP, M.A., M.B., F.R.S. __ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of “ Tom Brown’s 

Schooldays.” 


Med. 8vo, 21s. 

THE MAKERS of MODERN ROME. 

In Four Books. I. Honourable Women not a few. 
II. The Popes who made the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo; 
and the Tribune of the People. IV. The Popes who 
made the City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The 
Makers of Florence," Ac. With Illustrations by Henry 
P. RiviAre, A.R.W.S., and Joseph Fennell. 


THE CRANFORD SERIFS.—New Volume. 

Uncut or gilt, 6s. 

THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY 

of REYNARD the FOX. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures 
by W. Frank Calderon. [fieady oh the 10th i.et. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

By JOHN R. GREEN. Vol. I. Globe 8vo, 6 b. 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Early 

Poems, Narrative Poems, and Sonnets. Globe 8vo,5g. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. net. 

STUDIES in ECONOMICS. By William 

SMART, M.A.. LL.D., Lecturer on Political Economy 
in the University of Glasgow. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 

Thb Pbofle’s Edition. VoIb. I.— IV. 

Demy 16mo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. 6d. not, Persian, 
each volnme. 

VoL I. JUVENILIA. VoLH. The LADY 

of 8HAL0TT, and other Poems. VoL III. A 
DREAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other 
Poeme. VoL IV. LOOK SLRY HALL, and 
otter Poems. 

BLACK AND WHITE.—" An exquisite pocket edition.” 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

New Volumes.—Clown 8vo. 

PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. 

DON 0RSIN0. By F. Marion Crawford. 


POCKET EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY'S 
WORKS. 

PottSvo, ls.ed. each Volume.—Vol. IX. 

YEAST: a Problem. By Charles 

KINGSLEY. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume .—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 

AUSTEN. Illustrated by Chaslis E. Bsock. With an 
Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of CHURCH HISTORY. 

By RUDOLF SOHM, Professor of Law, Leipzig. 
Translated by Miss MAY SINCLAIR. With a Preface 
by Professor H. M. GW ATKIN, M.A. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s. net. 

A SHORT STUDY of ETHICS. By 

CHARLES F. D’ARCY, B.D. 

Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 

CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH 
With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vn, 6s. 6d. 

THE TRUTH and the WITNESS. By 

M. B. WILLIAMSON, M.A., Curate in Charge of Bock 
beare, Exeter. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

SOME THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN 

REUNION. Being Seven Addressee given during his 
Visitation in June, 1896. By W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripen, and Hon. Fellow of St. 
Catherine's College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, parohment, 6s. 

THE SONGS of the HOLY NATIVITY 

Considered (1) as Recorded in Scripture; (2; as in Uso 
in the Church. By THOMAS DEHANY BERNARD, 
SLA., Canon and Chancellor of Wells, Author of “ Tho 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PASCAL, and other Sermons. By the 

late R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., Doan of 8t. Paul’s 
and Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
TIMES.— * They are all eminently characteristic of one of 
the most saintly of modern divines, and one of the most 
scholarly of modern men of letters.” 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SIX LECTURES on the ANTE-NICENE 

FATHERS. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, 
D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s 
Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION 

of ENGLAND in the GROWTH of the ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION. Tho Hulsean Lectures for 1894—1895. 
By ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., formerly Bishop 
of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK 
AND LATIN TEXTS. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited 

by T. E. PAGE, M.A. 


(VERGIL. 8a. net. Edited by T. K. PAGE, and tho 
ILIAD of HOMER, 6a. net. Edited by WALTER 
LEAF, Litt.D., havo already aptwared In thin Penes.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Notice. -THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1896, contains, 
among other articles of interestThe MADONNA of a 
DAY. Chaps. XiV.-XVIII.—ENGLISH OCCUPATION 
of MINORCA—NATHANIEL DIXON, NATURALIST 
-The MIGRATION of BIRDS— WILLIAM BLAKE— 
CATS and their AFFECTIONS. Part I.-8CYLLA or 
CHARYBDIS? (Conclusion.) 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

AT the COURT of the AMIR. 

By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In One Volume, demy 8vo, 10e. 

“ No samples can give an idea of the variety and vivacity 
of the book. It leads on from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe. It is a wonderful bit of work, not wholly faultless, 
but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a 
contemporary book that is more entrancing.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

NOW READY. 

A MEMOIR of FRANCES 

TROLLOPE, Mother ef Thomas Adolphus and Anthony 
Trollope, and Author of 44 The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” “The Widow Barnaby,” Ac. Byher 
Danghter-in-Law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with 
Two Portraits. In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, tie. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


e 


NOW READY. 

THE KEELEYS: on the 

and at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. In One Volume, 
demy 8vo, 14s. 

“ A portly and entertaining volume.**—oeotowKin. 

44 Stories and pictures—these are what the majority love, 
and they are largely in evidence in this agreeable volume. 
A book which every playgoer must read, and which many 
playgoers will at onoe place upon their library Bhelves. 

Qlobc. 

“ The book is full of interest to all who lore actors and 
acting, and is pleasant reading to ail.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

NOW READY. 

ON the TRACK of the MAIL 

COACH. By F. E. BAINES, C.B., Author of 44 Forty 
Years at the Post Office,” sometime Surveyor-General 
of Telegraphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector- 
General of Mails. In One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The reader will find much curious and entertaining 
matter, throwing light on a system still well within the 
memory of many living persona ."—Daily News. 

NOW READY. 

REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE 

MORGAN. Edited by her Daughter, MARY A. DE 
MORGAN. In One Volume, large crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 8s. 8d. _ 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 

THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

By HEBSBLF. 

In Two Volumes, large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 21s. 

“ 4 The Life of Frances Power Cobbe, by Herself, 4 may be 
described in brief as the biography of a very interesting 
career, written in the happiest mood, by the person of all 
others competent to tell the tale.”— Standard . 

44 She has at various times been known, not to this or 
that coterie, but to the world at large, as spiritual philo¬ 
sopher and theologian; as practical philanthropist; as 
woman of letters, as working journalist; as advocate of 
the political claims of her sex; and, most recently, perhaps 
most widely, as defender of the defenceless among God’s 
dumb creatures.”— Daily Chronicle . 

44 Her reminiscences of life, men, and events are full of 

interest and variety.All this will attract many readers 

who do not greatly concern themselves with Miss Oobbe’s 
labours, many of them of high value, and all of them 
inspired by a genuine, if sometimes too indiscriminating, 
benevolenoe.”— Times, _ 

READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 

MEMORIES of FATHER 

HEALY, Parish Prieat of BaUybraek and Little Bray. 
With a Portrait of Father Healy. In One Volume, orown 
8vo, 6e. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

pablishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 


NOW READY. 

THE PROPHETS of ISRAEL 

and their PLACE in HISTORY. By the late 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH. M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. New Edition, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by the Rev. 
T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy 8criptnre at Oxford, Canon of 
Rochester. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

NOW READY. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of FUNGI. Their 1 


sir Organography, Classification, and 
Diatribntion for the Use of Collectors. By M. C. 
COOKE, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, 
price 14s. 

JOHN KNOX: a Biography. By 

P. HUME BROWN. With Plate Frontispieces and 
other niuBtrations. In a vols., demy 8vo, oloth, 
price 24s. 

MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: his 

LIFE and WORKS. By HENRY EDWARD WATTS. 
(Uniform with “ Don Quixote.”) A New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, with a Complete Bibliography 
and Index. Square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. 6d 

DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, 

M.A.. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. fid. 

MILK: its Nature and Com¬ 
position. By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.So. Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, prioe 3s. Bd. 

PLEA for a SIMPLER LIFE. 

By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.P.B. Crown 
8vo, oloth, price 2s. fid. [Second Edition. 

JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 

College Life. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Dean of 
Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by Stiitlsy Bikisuxt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price fla. 

NOTES on the DISTRICT of 

MENTEITH. By R. B. CUNNINGHAMS GRAHAM. 
Foap. fivo, paper covers, prioe Is.; cloth, 2s. 

[Second Edition. 

O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 

PORTUGAL. Edited by JOHN LOMAS. Tenth 
Edition, with Maps and Plana. Crown 8vo, oloth, 
prioe 16s. 

BRIGHTON as I HAVE KNOWN 

IT. By GEOROE AUGUSTUS 8ALA. Fcap. 8vo, 
paper covers, price Is. 

A COMMONPLACE GIRL. By 

BLANCHE ATKINSON. Crown fivo, cloth, prioe fie. 

AN ISLE in the WATER. By 

KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, oloth, price 
3s. fid. 

DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERI¬ 
MENT. The Ohroniole of a Second Marriage. By 
T. INGLIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. fid. 

THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By 

BLANCHE LOFTU8 TOTTENHAM. Crown 8vo, 
oloth, price 6«, 

THE VEIL of LIBERTY: a 

Tale of the Oirondina. By PERONNE. Crown 8vo, 
oloth, prioe fie. 

MORTON VERLOST. By 

MARGUERITE BRYANT. Crown fivo, cloth, prioe «s. 

A MODERN CRUSADER. By 

SOPHIE F. F. VEITOH. Crown 8vo, oloth, prioe 8s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 


JOHN G. NIMMO’S BOOKS. 


Now ready, a NEW WORK by VIOLET FANE.—One 
Volume, small 4to, half-calf, gilt top, 200 oopiea only, 
printed on hand-made paper, each numbered, price 
10s. 0d. net. 

Under Cross and Crescent. 

Poems. By VIOLET FANE. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in Six Volumes, huge crown 
fivo, cloth, gilt top, with an Introductory Easy on 
Monastio Constitutional History, by the Rev. F. A, 
GASQtJET, D.D., O.8.B. Price 42s. net. 

The Monks of the West. From 

St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count de MONTA- 
LEMBERT, Member of the French Academy. 

One Volume, 4to, bound in cloth, with Proofs of the Etch¬ 
ings specially printed by F. Goulding on Old French 
Hand-made Paper, and Mounted. One Hundred and 
Fifty Copies only printed for England and A m er ica. 
Each copy numbered. Prioe £3 3s. net. 

Paradise Lost. By John 

MILTON. A Series of 12 Illustrations. Designed and 
Etched by William Strang, R.P.E. 

Art Journal.— ' Masterpiece of etching.” 


One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Portrait 
of More, and 26 Illustrations by Jonh Jellicoe and 
Herbert Railton. Prioe fie. 

The Household of Sir Thomas 

MORE. With an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. 
HUTTON, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Spectator 44 A delightful work.” 


One Volume, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Newly En¬ 
graved Portrait and 30 Illustrations printed from the 
Original Wood-Blocks. Price 10s. 6d. 

Pictures of Rustic Landscape. 

Passages in Prose and Verse selected by JOHN 
DAVIDSON, Author of “Ballads snd Songs.” With 
Portrait and 30 Engravings after Birket Foster. 


Large crown 8vo, oloth, gilt top, with the Etchings printed 
on Japanese paper, price fie. per Volume. The price of 
Sets in leather bindings may be obtained from the Book¬ 
sellers. Separate Novels may be had. 

URGE TYPE EDITION OF SCOTT’S NOVELS. 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. Illustrated with 280 Etchings. 

THE BORDER EDITION 

OV TBS 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Saturday Ration.—'Ot all the many collections of the 
Waveriey Novels, Mr. Nimmo’s Border Edition is incom¬ 
parably the most handsome and the most dosirahle.” 


WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYIONDS. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 
with 61 Illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt top, prioe 

2ig n0t 

The Life of Michelangelo Buonar- 

ROTI. Based on Studies in the Archives of the 
Buonarroti family at Florence. . 

Timet.—" Supersedes, for many purposes, any work in 
the English language. ” _ 

One Volume, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with 6 Illustrations. 
" Prioe 10s. fid. net. 

Walt Whitman. A Study. 

One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, price 6a. net. 

Giovanni Boccaccio. As Man and 

Author. ____ 

One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, price fie. net. 

Blank Verse._ 

Two Volumes, small 4to, with 18 Illustrations, bound in 
half German calf, gilt top. Prioe 42s. net. 

The Memoirs of Count Carlo 

GOZZI. __ 

Cheaper Edition now ready. One Volume, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3a. 0d. 

Melting Snows. By Prince Emil 

VON 80H0ENAICH - CAROLATH. Translated by 
MARGARET 8YMONDS. . . , 

Spectator. — 44 The beautiful romance of Melting Snows, 
so excellently translated by Mias Margaret Symonds as to 
be an English work of art. ’ 

London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kino Woluk 
Street, Strand. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7,1895. 

No. 1231, Novo Sorioi, 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that dll business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$o ., may be addressed to the Ptjbushxr, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Father of the Forest, and Other Poems, By 
William Watson. (John Lane.) 

“ Not mnch of it, but all gold.” This, or 
something like this, was the rapid verdict 
of a newspaper critic on Mr. Watson’s slim 
book, on tne morrow of its publication. 
Another newspaper critic, less rapid if not 
leas appreciative, complains of the thinness 
of the volume. His dissatisfaction implies, 
either that Mr. Watson should have written 
more, or that he should have withheld what 
he had written until he had other poems 
ready to add to it. In accepting as fairly 
just the appraisement of the first critic, one 
can give no weight to the objection of the 
second, for the character of Mr. Watson’s 
genius requires that quantity should be 
subordinated to quality. If he had been 
content to beat out his gold very thin —as 
the practice of some is—he might have 
given us a much greater bulk. But the 
labour that must have gone to that opera¬ 
tion he preferred to spend in the enrichment 
of his gold, and the result is that these 
poems possess a value of which mere 
length could afford no criterion. 

Mr. Watson’s previous books have estab¬ 
lished so high a standard that he satisfies 
a severe test if he is equal to himself. 
That he is so in three, at all events, of the 
four most important of these few poems, no 
competent reader will doubt. The title- 
poem is not the best in the book ; but its 
stateliness of phrase and the fine series of 
historic pictures which it presents have all 
the striking quality of Mr. Watson’s genius. 
There is nothing new, of course, in the 
association of an old tree with the events 
of the centuries it has witnessed. There is 
seldom anything new in a poet’s material. 
It is his transmutation of the material into 
a new form, in which it lives more vividly 
than it ever lived before, that shows the 
poet and makes the poem. Here is what 
seems to me to be a perfect example of 
such a transmutation: 

“ Mourned not the rumouring winds, when she, 
The sweet queen of a tragic hour, 

Crowned with her snow-white memory 
The crimson legend of the Tower? 

Or when a thousand witcheries lay 
Felled with one stroke, at Fotheringay ? ” 


The story of the fate of Lady Jane Grey, 
of the graces and goodness of her nature, 
and of the unlovely times that made so dark 
a background to so blameless a character, 
was surely never more perfectly told; 
though it is all told within the space of 
four lines. No painter’s brush could have 
produced anything like such an effect. Nor 
could a painter’s brush have suggested the 


sighs of mourning which the winds carried 
to the far woods, to be echoed there. And 
how admirably, too, all the charms and 
graoes and fascinations of Mary, Queen 
of Soote, are conveyed in the “thousand 
witoheries ” which had their tragic end at 
Fotheringay—these, and the tragedy also. 

The second part of the poem, in which 
the poet’s answering thought gives audible 
voice to the old yew, is, perhaps,* finer than 
the first part. Here we have the peace that 
abides when the pageants of the years have 
gone by. “ To me more sweet,” says the 
ancient yew, 

“ to me more sweet 
The vigils of Eternity, 

And Silence patient at my feet.” 

It has been dimly conscious of the coming 
and going of men, but better than the ripple 
of their movement was the profound calm 
which lay at the heart of things: 

“ Often an air comes idling by 

'With news of cities and of men : 

I hear a multitudinous sigh, 

And lapse into my soul again. 

Shall her great noons and sunsets be 
Blurred with thine infelicity ? ” 

The many-wintered yew has no sceptical mis 
givings. Who should so well know that 
Nature will not intermit her times and 
seasons, her glories of night and morning ? 

“ The South shall bless, the East shall blight, 
The red rote of the Dawn shall blow ; 

The million-lilied stream of Night, 

Wide in ethereal meadows flow; 

and Earth—the yew or the poet tells us— 

“ . . . wise from all the foolish Fast, 

Shall peradventure hail at last 
“ The advent of that mom divine 

When nations may as forests grow, 

Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 

But all, in their unlikeness, blend 
Confederate to one golden end.” 

The “ Hymn to the Sea,” whioh follows 
the title-poem, is undoubtedly the beet piece 
of work in the volume. It is a great poem, 
equal to anything that Mr. Watson has 
written, and comparable to any like achieve¬ 
ment in the language by whomsoever pro¬ 
duced. Mr. Watson, indeed, has suooeeded 
where other masters of song have failed, 
and his hexameters and pentameters are 
perhaps the best examples of Ovidian 
elegiacs in English. But the excellence of 
the poem in point of construction, great 
though it is, calls for less notioe than its 
intrinsic excellence claims. The majesty of 
the sea is sung here in majestic numbers: 
its moods, its humours, its grandeur, its 
playfulness are reflected in noble verse that 
takes its music, as it takes its imagery, from 
the ocean it oelebrates. Nor only this; for 
the secret of the sea, its meaning for the 
spirit of man, is caught and expanded by 
the poet, and we remise that the mighty 
element which spans the world hais 
its living counterpart in the race for 
which the world exists. My difficulty 
is the choice of extracts, for it is due both 
to the poet and to the possible reader that 
one should indicate by example as well as by 
criticism the quality of such a poem. I 
should like to quote the very striking 
prelude, which ends with the lovely penta¬ 
meter : 

“ Youth, irrepretsibly fair, wakes, like a wondering 
rose.” 


But perhaps a larger purpose will be served 
by extracting some of the lines in which 
a parallel is drawn between the great sea, 
with its limitations, and the spirit of man, 
with the bounds beyond which he cannot 
&>■ 

“Sea that breakest for ever, that breakest and 
never art broken. 

Like unto thine, from of old, epringeth the 
spirit of man— 

» • • » 

Man that is galled with his oonflnes, and burdened 
yet more with his vaatness, 

Born too great for his ends, nova at peaoe 
with his goal; 

Man whom Fate, his victor, magnanimous, 
clement in triumph, 

Holds as a captive king, mewed in a palace 
divine: 

Wide its leagues of pleasanoe, and ample of pur¬ 
view its windows; 

Airily falls, in its courts, laughter of fountains 
at play; 

Nought, when the harpers are harping, untimely 
reminds him of durance ; 

None, as he sits at the feast, whisper Cap¬ 
tivity’s name; 

But, would he parley with Silence, withdraw for 
awhile unattended, 

Forth to the beckoning world ’scape for an 
hour and be free, 

Lo, his adventurous fancy coercing at onoe and 
provoking, 

Rise the unscalable walls, built with a word at 
the prime; 

Lo, immobile as statues, with pitiless faces of 
iron. 

Armed at each obstinate gate, stand the im¬ 
passable guards.” 

It would be superfluous, if not imper¬ 
tinent, to breathe a word of commendation 
in regard to such verse as this. Its perfect 
fitness, its stateliness of thought and dignity 
of language, are unmistakable. It is 
another example of that “ large utterance 
of the early gods” of which—and in the 
manner of which — Keats wrote. The 
“ Hymn to the Sea ” concludes with a 
tribute to the sea’s constancy. That is a 
virtue whioh, at the first thought, one would 
not ascribe to so capricious a power. But 
there is a constancy of law that underlies 
caprices of mood; and whether the temper 
of the hour be gentle or passionate, the sea 
flows and ebbs with unerring regularity. 
In its allegiance, in its obedience, it is more 
constant than man. Henoe the sea, like a 
priestess, in the poet’s oonoeption, is per¬ 
mitted to assist at the apotheosis of man: 

Wherefore, with lespings of spirit, thou chantest 
the chant of the faithful, 

Ohantest aloud at thy toil, cleansing the Earth 
of her stain; 

Leagued in antlphonal chorus with stars and the 
populous Systems, 

Following these as their feet danoe to the 
rhyme of the Suns; 

Thou thyself but a billow, a ripple, a drop of 
that Ocean, 

Which, labyrinthine of arm, folding us meshed 
in its ooil, 

Shall, as now, with elatiom, august exultations 
and ardours. 

Pour, in unfaltering tide, all its unanimous 
waves, 

When, from this threshold of being, these steps 
of the Presence, this precinct 
Into the matrix of Life darkly divinely re¬ 
sumed, 

Man and his littleness perish, erased like an error 
and cancelled, 

Man and his greatness survive, lost in the 
greatness of God.” 

The remaining contents of the volume 
comprise two other considerable poems and 
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five short ones. Of the latter it is enough 
to say that they are marked by Mr. Watson’s 
delicate taste and marvellous skill in the 
ohoice of epithet and construction of line. In 
one instance only have I noticed a defect. 
It occurs in the sonnet headed “The 
Turk in Armenia,” where the sea is referred 
to as “ the subject blue,” which is surely 
a weak and scarcely accurate description. 
Of the two longer poems I confess that I 
prefer “The Tomb of Burns” to the 
“Apologia.” Indeed, I have some misgiving 
about the good taste of the last-mentioned 
poem. “The Tomb of Burns” obviously 
challenges a comparison with Wordsworth’s 
poem on the same subject; but it may be 
said, without disrespect to the great name 
of Wordsworth, that the later poet carries 
off the palm. While neither Wordsworth 
nor Mr. Watson reproduces Burns’s stanza 
in the fashion in which he used it, Mr. 
Watson puts into it a terseness and adequacy 
of expression that would be remarkable 
in any living poet except himself. How 
well, for instance, Burns’s attitude to his 
time is suggested in four lines, while two 
more convey the lamentable outcome of it: 

“ Singly he faced the bigot brood, 

The meanly wise, the feebly good ; 

He pelted them with pearl, with mud; 

He fought them well— 

But ah, the stupid million stood, 

And he—he fell! ” 

Another single stanza rebukes the people 
who would draw a moral from such a fate, 
and exalts the greatness that survived it: 

“ Hot ours to gauge the more or less, 

The will's defect, the blood’s excess, 

The earthy humours that oppress 
The radiant mind. 

His greatness, not his littleness, 

Oonoems mankind." 

In his “ Apologia ” Mr. Watson expostulates 
with some of his critics. They have found, or 
think they have, certain shortcomings in his 
work; and he takes occasion to discuss their 
strictures with them. There is an inevitable 
loss of dignity in suoh a proceeding, and 
one cannot see what is to be gained by it. 
If the disparaging critics are right, no 
amount of expostulation or argument will 
alter the fact; and if they are wrong, no 
argument or expostulation can be necessary. 
The opening lines of the “ Apologia ” show 
how entirely Mr. Watson is sensible of 
this: 

“ Thus much I know: what dues soe'er be mine, 
Of fame or of oblivion. Time the just, 
PonotOionsly assessing, shall award.” 

Then why interrupt the process of time by 
this needless and self-irritating reply to 
critics ? The poem does not lack dignity, 
even though it is itself a departure from 
the dignified attitude which suoh a poet as 
Mr. Watson should maintain. There are 
fine lines in; it and the vindication, at the 
end, of art that breathes “ an ardour not of 
Eros’ lips ” is timely, fitting, and admirable. 
But as a whole it is inferior to Mr. Watson’s 
more characteristic work. There is too 
much elaboration in it, too mnch repetition 
of the same thought, with a consequent 
tendency to verbiage. This is a defect 
attributable to the matter of the thing, and 
not to the genius of the poet, who has 


shown in such poems as “Vita Nuova” 
that'he can write blank verse of exceptional 
strength and beauty. 

George Cotterell. 


A Lecture on the Study of Hietory. De¬ 
livered at Cambridge June 11, 1895, by 

Lord Acton, Begins Professor of Modern 

History. (Macmillans.) 

In this little volume of 142 pages, whereof 
half are closely packed notes, Lord Acton 
has not followed the example of his imme¬ 
diate predecessor, Sir John Seeley, whose 
inaugural lecture, “On the Teaching of 
Politics,” was a systematic discussion of one 
question. The topics discussed in the text 
by Lord Acton, and, in the notes, by his 
overwhelming list of quoted authorities, are 
very numerous; but, of course, are all rele¬ 
vant and all interesting. 

After a brief glanoe at the old battle, 
which, from Arnold to Freeman, has been 
so often renewed, touching the unity of 
history, comes an eloquent passage, one of 
the best in the book, on the “ modern age ” 
and its distinctive characteristics. Against 
Freeman and that Oxford historical school, 
which regards modem history as a com¬ 
paratively inferior subject for study, Lord 
Acton defends reoent periods. Here he is 
true to the beet traditions of the Cambridge 
school—the school of Smyth, of Stephen, 
and of Seeley. Indeed, this apology for 
recent periods, a “ narrative told of our¬ 
selves ” (p. 19) would have gladdened the 
heart of Lord Acton’s immediate prede¬ 
cessor. 

This is followed by some controversial 
matter of another, if not a higher, mood. 
Undeterred by the present admitted 
“superiority of politios over divinity,” or 
by that secularisation of modem politics 
which has been so steadily growing ever 
since the Peace of Westphalia, Lord Acton 
insists on the importance of Church history. 
Not oontent that we should deem modem 
progress, in the direction of organised and 
assured freedom, the “ characteristic fact of 
modem history,” he would have us regard 
it as the “ tribute ” of modem history “ to 
the theory of Providence.” This is a hard 
saying, and the professor frankly admits 
that the masters of many schools—Banke, 
Comte, Carlyle, Newman, and others—differ 
from him. But Lord Acton, as might per¬ 
haps have been expected, is much influenced 
by the eodesiastioal view of history. Of 
course he would not oommend that economy 
of troth practised by Eusebius, but he must 
have a sympathy with the objects of Augus¬ 
tine’s City of God. In spite of the moral 
stumbling-blocks whioh Renan, and so many 
before him, have found in history, Lord 
Acton clings to “ Providenoe,” and pro¬ 
ceeds, with Leibnitz, to maintain stoutly 
that “history is the true demonstration of 
religion.” 

For these opinions the professor would 
hardly claim the benefit of his quotation 
from Fustel de Ooulanges, “ Ce n’est pas 
moi qui vous parle, o’est l’histoire qui parle 
par ma bouohe.” The voice is surely that of 
the optimistic theologian. This is, indeed, 
a “ science which is not identical with ours.” 
It seems to disclose those “ private convic¬ 


tions ” whioh, as the lecturer reminds os, 
Banke resolved to keep out of his 
writings. It is true that no man whose 
idea of history rises above the level 
of Ana can be without his opinions on 
suoh high themes. But they are beat 
discussed on “ a hill retired,” where, as of 
old, the reasoner may find no end, in wander¬ 
ing mazes lost. Those who sit at the feet 
of the professor asking for historical bread 
will not, I venture to think, gain mnch of 
the food they seek, unless suoh speculative 
topics are left, so far as may be, severely 
alone. Otherwise the past is too likely to 
be treated in that polemical spirit whioh has 
so often proved fatal to history. Then not 
Banka’s, but Hegel’s, method is adopted. 

“ Providenoe,” indeed, reminds us too much 
of Kingsley, whose inaugural address con¬ 
tains many cheering references to “Pro¬ 
vidence,” and uses the word “ God ” at least 
nineteen times. The historian with a ten¬ 
dency may, in truth, ultimately become like 
those theologians of the Encomium Morite , 
who were able to treat a text as a nose of 
wax. But the work becomes a book of 
devotion, or, at best, of edification, and not 
of histoTy. From such perils may Lord 
Acton yet deliver Cambridge! The chair 
is a chair of history, and not of philosophy. 
There is much for the historian to do in Ins 
own department. It is for the professors of 
philosophy, first having all the materials 
that the professors of history and natural 
science can provide, to justify the ways of 
Providence, and to decide whether history 
teaches conscience to be honest, or whether, 
as Amiel suggested, it is conscience whioh 
educates history. 

Lord Acton next returns to that firmer, 
if lower, ground, which even from his too 
scanty writings he has long been known to 
know so well. We have now real historical 
matter; for we read of the “ accession 
of the critic,” of the preponderance of 
history, and of the new era which, with 
the acceptance of the law of growth and a 
love of historical inquiry, began with the 
second quarter of this century. There is, 
in a very interesting passage, a reminiscence 
and a eulogy of Banke, with an anecdote 
whioh seems one of the best since that of 
the English historian who refused to meet 
the German who had defended the sentence 
against Socrates: 

“ When a strenuous divine—who, like him, had 
written on the Reformation—hailed him as a 
comrade, Ranke repelled his advances. 1 Ton,’ 
he said, ‘ are in the first place a Christian! 
I am in the first place an historian. There is a 
gulf between us ’ ” (p. 50). 

This shows Banke as a passionate lover of 
impartiality. The other anecdote—Banke’s 
shock on discovering historical inaccuracy 
in one of Scott’s novels—will, to many, 
suggest that Banke, as a literary critic, was 
too near to the ordinary man who has not 
thought much on the art of fiction. 

In the earlier part of his lecture Lord 
Acton Bays, “ we are still at the beginning 
of the documentary age, which is destined 
to make history independent of historians”; 
and the lecture reverts to this necessary, 
this overwhelming aspect of historical work. 
Banke, two generations ago, on first ex¬ 
ploring the arohives at Vienna, enthusias- 
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tically exclaimed, “ So many unexplored 
sources, ... a whole futurity of study! ” 
But if, aa most men must, we read history 
to live, rather than lire to read history, the 
enthusiasm is abated, even among those 
who are not undergraduates. So most 
readers will agree with Lord Acton, who, 
* speaking too truly of the incessant deluge of 
new matter, says that it now puts us in more 
fear of drowning than of drought. In fact, 
although the lecture is mercifully reticent 
on the point, this “deluge” threatens to 
make specialists or editors of us all. Like 
Person, although working in other fields, 
the historian may hare to be satisfied if 
known by his notes. But this can only 
endure for a season. Mankind will demand 
histories. When the deluge has done its 
worst, may great Gibbons of the future 
arise to construct a bridge for later genera¬ 
tions between their times and the beginning 
of modern history! 

George Whale. 


The Life of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D., 

Sfe. By William Munk, MD., F.S.A. 

(Longmans.) 

The memory of Sir Henry Halford—“ the 
Lord Chesterfield of all medical prac¬ 
titioners”—is, it has been thought, pre¬ 
maturely dying out. So Dr. Munk has been 
requested by the College of Physicians (to 
which Sir Henry, its long-time President, 
was a munificent benefactor) to revive it by 
means of a fresh biography, more ample 
and authentic than any that may have pre¬ 
ceded it. 

He has oertainly given us a very readable 
book, and one which will interest many 
outside the profession. For Sir Henry was 
a scholar, a courtier, and a country gentile- 
man, besides being the leading, or at any 
rate the most fashionable, physioian of 
his day. He had the advantage of 
being the son of an eminent and well- 
connected local physician — Dr. James 
Vaughan, of Leicester—who sent him to 
Rugby and afterwards to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and gave him a good start in 
London. This he improved by marrying 
a daughter of Lord St. John of Bletsoe. 
A year after his settlement in London he 
was appointed Physician Extraordinary to 
the King, and his professional income went 
up by leaps and bounds. In 1792—the 
year he began his practice in London— 
it stood at £220 ; in 1801 it amounted to 
£3214, and in 1809 to £9850. He is known 
to have made £12,000 a year at least once, 
namely, in 1824, when he received two 
thousand guineas for attending the King; 
and his private income was largely aug¬ 
mented on the death of Lady Denbigh in 
1809, when he changed his name from 
Vaughan to Halford, and was created a 
baronet. But he did not die a wealthy 
man; for he was profuse in expenditure, 
especially upon his country estates, and en¬ 
joyed to the utmost the pleasures of London 
society and intercourse with its leaders. 
Although his contributions to the science of 
medicine were few, he did good service to 
his patients by the pains he took to alleviate 
disease, and it was mainly through his 


influence that the College of Physicians 
acquired its present advantageous site.' 

Dr. Munk gives, at much length, and with 
all its gruesome details, the narrative of 
what took place at the opening of the coffin 
of Cha rles I ., in 1813. Within the vault of 
Henry Vin., at Windsor, was found a leaden 
coffin bearing the inscription,“King Charles, 
1648,” in large, legible characters. On open¬ 
ing it the body was discovered to be carefully 
wrapped in a cerecloth into which some 
unctuous matter mixed with resin had been 
melted, with a view to excluding the air. 
The features of the king resembled closely 
those which Vandyke depicted. The 
shape of the face was perfect. The 
pointed beard was there, ana the left eye 
retained for a moment its fulness. The neck 
was disengaged from the body, and had 
evidently been severed at the fourth cervical 
vertebra. The identification was complete, 
and the last resting-place of the unhappy 
monarch is no longer a matter of conjecture. 
Sir Henry was present at the proceedings, 
and carried away with him a trifling relic 
of the dead king, which his scrupulous 
representative has lately returned to the 
Prince of Wales. 

Sir Henry—like other men of education 
a century ago—read his Horace, and did 
not suffer his Latin to grow rusty. He 
was specially fond of verse composition, 
and his aptitude may be seen in his transla¬ 
tion of Sheridan’s lines—“Had I a heart 
for falsehood framed,” &c.: 

“ 81 violate fidem mlhi cor procllvius eeset, 

Orede mlhi me non posse nocere tibi: 

Quamquam etenim tua verba fldem me nulla 
rogaesent, 

Fecisaent fidum forma decusque tuum. 

Ergo pone metns et fraudem paroe vereri, 

Neu timeas fletos in tua damna doles: 

Ounctoe nempe senes inter numerabis arnioos, 
Nec juvenls, qui te non amet, ullua erit.” 

Any biography of Sir Henry Halford 
would be incomplete which was silent of 
his family history. The Vaughans were 
really a remarkable race. Two of Sir 
Henry’s brothers attained distinction—one 
as a judge and the other as a diplomatist, 
and a third—Peter Vaughan — became 
Dean of Chester and Warden of Merton 
College ; while to the same family belong in 
the next generation Henry Halford Vaughan 
and the Dean of Llandaff. 

Dr. Munk’s name is sufficient guarantee 
for the trustworthiness of all that he has 
to say, and he has shown his accustomed 
judgment in the use to which he has put 
the correspondence of Sir Henry entrusted 
to his care. In these days of tedious 
biography we are grateful to a writer who 
can compress his story within the limits of 
a single volume. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


NEW NOVELS, 

A Question of Imtinot: an Analytical Study. 

By Morley Roberts. (Henry.) 

An Impressionist Diary. By Helmuth 
Schwartze. (Constable.) 

In the Quarter. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(Chatto ft Windus.) 

Sir Quixote. By John Buchan. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


The Youth of Barn at tut. By L. Pearsall 

Smith. (Macmillans.) 

London Idylh. By W. J. Dawson. (Hodder 

& Stoughton.) 

The Three Impostors. By Arthur Maohen. 

(John Lane.) 

Why Mr. Morley Roberts, who can spin a 
yarn better than most of his contemporaries, 
should prefer to write about a certain Mr. 
Miles, his views and experiments in poly¬ 
gamy, is a curious problem. Now that the 
unfortunate book has got itself written, I 
sincerely hope he will go back to his aocus- 
tomed manner, and how pertinent that can 
be every lover of a good story knows. A 
Question of Instinct is not convincing, not 
even interesting. One can only hope that 
it will be the one and only effort of its 
author to create that hideous abortion, “ a 
novel with a purpose.” 

What Helmuth Schwartze means by his 
title and why his story was written are 
farther mysteries awaiting solution. It is 
a foolish book, but mercifully short; nor is 
its folly redeemed by good writing. The 
lady who oomposes the diary is silly, senti¬ 
mental, conceited, and selfish; her com¬ 
panion Valeria is a hoydenish matron full 
of unpardonable pranks; a child nick¬ 
named Queen of the Bats, imp-like and 
wonderful to behold and hear we are 
frequently assured, ought to have her 
ears boxed for an impertinent little 
minx. Mr. Somerby, the hero at large 
—the other hero is not seen, and merci¬ 
fully dies of typhoid before we can make his 
acquaintance—talks like a oonoeited school¬ 
boy who has been over-rapidly promoted to 
the sixth form at a “ forcing ” school. On 
the whole, An Impressionist Diary tends to 
low spirits and violent language. But it 
holds one or two scenes so oomio, one or 
two flashes of character-reading so un¬ 
doubtedly brilliant, that its author has a 
future if he, or she, will bravely fling the 
serious part of the cargo overboard. 

In the Quarter, to look at, is a mean little 
book, whose appearance suggests a Sunday- 
school prize trying to masquerade as a 
French novel. Better treatment was riohly 
deserved, for the first half of the story is 
quite excellent. Of oourse the Quarter is 
the Latin Quarter of Paris, nor does it 
require much of a prophet to guess that the 
heroes are art students. But the characters 
are fresh and well drawn ; their life is 
merrily, wittily too, described. To my mind, 
though I speak in a whisper and would not 
be overheard, it is much better than Trilby. 
The second half of the book, unfortunately, 
is rather oommonplaoe: German hunters are 
a poor substitute for the art students, and 
the new heroine wins little of approval from 
him who has bent the knee to “ La Belle 
H61£ne.” The melodramatio finish is worse 
than disappointing, and only very patient 
critics will refrain from harsher epithets. 
For ohapters one to eleven Mr. Chambers, 
however modest, has a right to demand our 
tfiftnkg and congratulations: they are to be 
read and re-read. But it were worth his 
while, and not a difficult task for so clever 
a writer, to remodel the remaining ones, 
and so give to us a book wholly charming. 
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8ir Quixot$ luu the loquao 
“ Being some Acoount of an 
life of the Sieor de Robaiue.’ 


loqoaciooa sub-title: from beginning to end. I am tempted to of 
of an Episode in the say more, but I might reveal some of Ur. po 
ihaine.” Experienced Maohen’e carefully hidden secrets. So I ; 


of Thomas Carlyle, illustrated from spedal 
portraits, photographs, and sketches. 

Messes. Dioby, Loro & Co., will publish 


novel readers will therefore know what to oan only hope, in all gratitude, that there immediately Unsolved Mysteries, by Mrs. Twee- 
expeot. The story is briefer than most of may be a host of readers eager to disinter dale. At the last moment the publishers have 


expect. The story is briefer than most c 
its kind, written with spirit, and showin 
occasional gleams of pathos and rugge 
humour. 


The Youth of Parnassus is amazingly well 
writen, in a style at once graceful and dis¬ 
tinguished. But as a collection of stories. 


may be a boat of readers eager to dismn 
them between now and Christmas. 

Fkbot Addlbshaw. 


rle at once graceful and die- NOTES AND NEWS, 

iut as a collection of stories, Mb. Ardrxw Larg’s’ romance of the days of 


had to change the title of the work, which was 
to have been “ Can Such Things Be f ” but 
that was found to have been adopted by another 
writer. Mrs. Tweedale is a grand-daughter of 
Dr. Robert Chambers, author of “ Vestiges of 
Creation.” 


Musses. H. Gbxvel 


rill pi 
, with 


slight and unsatisfactory that even the most Cluristmas, ^ bboobd of all tite old English customs 

lenient critic is bound to sniff at them. Mr. *£* -Sr J na ^ atl '' g and which still exist is bring oollected for publioa- 

Pearsall Smith, luckily, will find forgive- “ tter * byMr< dwya Image - tion by the Eev. P. H. Ditchfield, rector of 

ness, as he shows a marked knowledge of . A»^«erieaof stories, stedies and sketehes, Barkham, Berks. Boto l the author and the 

pertain tvnea of character a lovinc arnireoia b 7 Q. entitled Wandenng Heath, will be publisher, Mr. George Bedway, of Hart-street, 
certain type# of cnuacter, a loving apprecia- publiahed by Messrs. CasseU & Co. on Bloomsbury, wish it to be known that either of 

bon of the atmosphere of Oxford, a keen fjeoember 7, and will be issued simultaneously them will be glad to receive notes or infor- 
lUBtipct for good comedy. .tae Sub- in Hew York. mation on tbe subject, in order that nolooal 

Warden is ™emngly charming; the mere ^ w H . Arjm & Co. annonnoe for CMtom ““7 b ® omittsd. 

remembrance of his dilemma is a refrewing immediate publication an important work on A German translation of Mrs. Edmonds’s 

tome these dull days. So admirably written Why Cordon Perished; or, the Polltioal and History of a Church Mouse, by Fraiilein Helene 
a book has not. appeared for. a long time. Auxiliary Causes of the Soudan Disasters, by Lobedan, has just been published in Berlin. 

Its author has it in him to write one no less one of the war correspondents present through- Prances Mary Buss Memorial F und now 

fascinating as to its matter. out the campaign. amounts to £1714, exclusive of the of 

London'Idyll* appears to be Hr. Dawson’s Messrs. William Blackwood & Sors will the Company of Clothworkers of £210 for a 

first work, and it contains much that is good P nbbsh “ 8 f ® wda 7* {* Haunts of Wild Came : memorial udndow ^ is hoped that a further 

and also the nromise of a oreatdeal more that 8 Hunter-Naturalist s Wanderings .from sum of £300 will be ooHeoted byChnsbnas, m 


fascinating as to its matter. 

Londonjldylls appears to be Mr. Dawson’s 


one of the war correspondents present through¬ 
out the campaign. 


and also the promise of a greatdeal more that * Qf^Wwm be ooUectedbyU tostmas,m 

k_n v Vi. m. , i Kahlamba to Libombo, by Mr. Frederick order that the travelling studen t sh i p may be 

shall be better. The author s style, always y a ughan Kirby, with numerous illustrations started with £2000. 

htaSita aiTLdom mSde r «Stiv 0 «on'S| d b 7 Mr - 0barle * Whymper, and a map. The second series of lectures tinder the 

his points are seld m n swiftiy e ugh. The second volume of Bemxnxtoenoes of Seventy augpioes of the Sunday Lectors Society begins 
On me whole, though lus book is com- Years' Travel and Adventure, by a Retired on Sunday next in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
pletely interesting, albeit too long by a Offioer, is announoed by Mr. Elliot 8took for plaoe, at 4 pan., when Sr Benjamin Ward 
third, conscientious work of this sort is early publication. The subject chiefly treated Richardson will lecture on “ The Fallacies of 
not very common; and when met with, such is the work and organisation of the dockyards Capital Punishment.” Lectures will subae- 
fanlts as those prevalent here are readily in the early part of the present oentury. The quently be given by Mr. J. Chart on Collins, 
forgiven. Perhaps the beet stories, in spite 130015 also describes many scientific expeditions Prof. Arthur Smithrils, Prof. Vivian Lewes, 
of one or two others that clamour for which have been sent out, and incidentally refers Prof. Percy Frankland, Dr. Karl Leutroer, and 
preference, are “Jim and his Soul” and £ <he development of naval architecture in Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

“ The Musio of the Gods." Both are very “* Un< “ _ .Botheby wffl be enraged Inert 


started with £2000. 

The second series of lectures under the 
augpioes of the Sunday Lecture Society begins 
on Sunday next in St. George's Hall, Langham- 
plaoe, at 4 p^u., when Sir Benjamin Ward 
Biohardson will lecture on “ Tbe Fallacies of 


The Musio of the Gods." Both are very 8 Mbssbs. Botheby will be engaged next 

ood indeed, yet for quite different reasons. „ Shaw, author of “Municipal week in selling geveraloolleotions of bookeof a 

_ ' v . * . . . . .« — . linvammnnr in (vroar Hnrain ' anil vmhlioh vanrmo* onavonrar On MAnfltv *• the IiKmw 


observations and provocative of tears. The with the large cities of th e continent, 
other ie all imagination and mystery, telling A Sir Writer Bmant, entitied 

how Apollo wstiU on earth, and Of one who « The Master Craftsman," will begin in the 


oentury, when handsome quartos were still in 
demand. Books relating to India are specially 
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“The Master Oraftsman,” will begin in the numerous, suchaaOnne and BennellForbes 
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merits of its own. by Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. E. W. Homuisg, Mr. r 

ir „ v_. -_•*+„ . „t„;i Crockett, Mr. Christie Murray, L. T. Meade, j^ rge-paper oopi 

Mr. Machen has written a stnfang, Md Mr. Franoillon. In the January part will tmnpormy poets, 
clever, gruesome book. It owes something appear a survey, by Mr. William WaliaSeTof the wnes of the worl 
in its pi a to ^Stevenson’s Dynamiter, which several lives of Burns (bat have appeared has yri; oomernt 
is a pity; for, truth to toll, the various during the past hundred years. 

parts are but loosely kmt together, and the Eably in the new year the Tower Publishing -toriude a i>d« 
author is strong enough to form a method Company will issue a new dictionary of toe fifteenth oentury, 
of his own. When he hollows no modsl, biographies of living men, entitled People of 
but gives his fancy and imagination free the Period, containing about 6000 entries. It ■ 

play, the result is capital. Throughout, has been edited by Mr. A. T. Camden Pratt UNITE, 

save in a page or two, he manages to avoid *®d hfr. Neville Beaman. 

being disgusting, a rare feat considering Mb. B. F. Ball and Mr. Treeham Gilbey Mr. W. J. Courtj 


devoted himself to acquiring first editions, 
large-paper copies, and limited issues of con¬ 
temporary poets. There ie also toe longest 
series of toe works of the Kelmsoott Press that 


mvWLiWtf'to tot haveappeared 

during toe past hundred years. J 4 ^ 8 ?’ 1116 ‘Uuxmnated MSS. of the late Bev. 

® ^ * J, 0. Jackson, which—besides liturgical works 

Eably in the new year the Tower Publishing -include a i>dex of Lucan written in toe 


of his own. When he hollows no model, biographies of living men, entitled Psoph 
but gives his fancy and imagination free the Period, containing about 6000 entries, 
play, the result is capital, a ;>>agh< tt, has been edited by Mr. A. T. Camden P 
save in a page or two, he manages to avoid •“d hfr. Neville Beaman, 
being disgusting, a rare feat considering Mb. B. F. Ball and Mr. Treeham Gil 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 




Mb. W. J. Courthope, of New College, has been 
elected without opposition to be Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, in succession to Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, whose second quinquennial term of 


— __ _i umes oi vucii any reoorua exist, ana wiia tne 

voracious novel-reader ie on nodding terms aQQaIfl of the Hnnt ^ par ti 0Q i ar . Some _ 

with anv of them. Snob narratives as t bbl g j, gaid as to toe origin and rise of other 


The following are the three first examiners 
nominated for toe new school of English 1*»- 


o nights but there is always the ingenious 
and delightful Mr. Dyson lurking round 
the corner, ready to step in and oonsole us. 


bepublisJ 
A Co., of 


New Bridge-street, Ludgate-circus. ^ Eev> ^ 


tbe corner, ready to step in and oonsole us. the next volume in the “ Westminster John’s College, Cambridge (1852), and 

The smile and the shudder, as they should in Gazette library,” to be issued immediately, Worcester College, Oxford (1870), w 

this sort of work, jostle each other amiably will be toe story of The Homes and Haunts happy coincidence, elected an honorary 


.ugnstus Jessopp, M.A* of St 
Cambridge (1852), and DJ>. of 
ege, Oxford (1870), was, by a 
ice, elected an honorary fellow of 
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Worcester on Thuraday, November 28, and an 
honorary fellow of St. John’s on the following 
day. This is perhaps the only case on record in 
which two colleges have almost simnltaneonsly 
chosen the same person as one of their ^honorary 
fellows. 

Mb. William Stebbing, formerly fellow, has 
also been elected to an honorary fellowship of I 


also been elected to an honorary 
Worcester. 


Thh Cambridge Greek Play Committee 
have resolved to produce “ The Wasps ” of 
Aristophanes in the New Theatre Boyal in 
November, 1897. 

In Congregation at Cambridge next week, a 
grace will be offered to the senate, authorising 
the Vice-Chancellor to invite, on behalf of the 
university, representatives of the chief educational 
authorities and institutions in England to meet 
at Cambridge in the ensuing long (?) vacation, in 
order to confer on questions arising out of the 
report of the Boyal Commission on Secondary 
Education. 

Mb. Gbobgs Clahidge Deuce, author of The 
Flora of Oxfordshire (1886), has been appointed 
to the new office of curator of the Fielding 
Herbarium at Oxford. Mr. Druce is a trades¬ 
man in the city, and also an honorary M.A. of 
the university. 

The widow of the late Prof. Bensly has pre¬ 
sented his Oriental MSS. to the university library 
at Cambridge. 

Mb. H. Ellis Woolbridge, the new Slade 
professor of fine art at Oxford, has matriculated 
as a member of Trinity. 

Pbof. R. A Sampson, now at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, has been appointed to the chair of 
mathematics at Durham, vacant by the resigna¬ 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Pearce. 

A new departure in lecturing was made at 
Oxford this term, when Mr. J. Wells, of Wadham 


will long live—where it is best reoorded—in the ] 
memories of his friends.” 

The lecture is prefaoed with two copies of 
verses—one, in Greek elegiacs, bidding fare¬ 
well to Greek; the other, in Latin sapphios, 
welcoming the Edinburgh to whioh he returns: 
We quote the former: 

X<dp>, mUox trtfirh, M/jlmr rHjtraoa rpiraia, 

'EAAoti, l\fntfpti)s root Slrttpa ffporots, 

Xalpfrt V hpx<uai, xbpd* ab a Qbyo*, ’Mijsai, 
XCUfH, wtp,K\i<rrov <pis ri sdpoiBt X<’ov, 

MaioWSi), trv St xalpt, ii6ot ioiSir. 

Xaiptrt Tlaprp<r<rov $i{6Xatpot Kapvtpai 
obflr 4-yit iu\A8pottnv Iv bfitrlpf it bnxfdim*, 
olutlr' ivofitpaXlav twpyopipos rplweSor 
Abeovtar KA«rt)» flaw X^ha, rarplF i/iffyas 
wpitrfhppov rorlrjt, 'EMdtos 'Emptije. 


though the topic does not exactly come under 
any of the branches of that school. Mr. Wells 
had a well-deserved triumph; the audience grew 
larger as the lectures progressed, and it is hoped 
that they may ere long be repeated. The lime¬ 
light views with which the architectural history 
of the university was demonstrated were not 
the only illustrations used: a very considerable 
number of apposite drawings and miniatures in 
medieval MSS. were also turned to account. 

Ok Monday next, at 8 p.m., a free pnblio 
lecture will be delivered in the theatre of 
Bang’s College, London, by Prof. Thomson, on 
“Movements of Gases and liquids, experi¬ 
mentally treated.” 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons have 
published in pamphlet form the inaugural 
address which Prof. W. B. Hardie delivered 
on taking possession of the ohair of humanity 
at Edinburgh. His subject is “ The Character 
and Genius of the Roman People,” and it is 
treated mainly from the point of view of con¬ 
trast with the Greeks. For example, he says 
that “ the Greek lived in a world of ideas, the 
Roman in a world of maxims ”; and that “ it 
would not be easy to translate into Greek, in 
their full significance, the words 'paterfamilias 
and matrona.” Our readers may like to see 
his tribute to Prof. Sellar, his own teacher, 
though not his immediate predecessor in 
Gift ohair: 

“ His accuracy never (degenerated into pedantry, 
his literary appreciation never lost itself k in vague 
generalities, his enthusiasm for classical literature 
never misled him into bestowing excessive and un¬ 
fruitful pairs nnon obscure and inferior authors or 
writings. And with this soundness and complete- 
neaa of schol ar sh i p he combined a personal charm, 
a mingled strength aud kindliness of Datum, which 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CHANGE AND THE CHANGELESS. 

If we complain that nature is not glad 
As when we came to her in careless youth. 

It is ourselves that have been growing sad; 

All the exuberant spirit that we had 
Seemed hers in very truth. 

It is our,elves reflected that we see. 

Nature has lips to teach 

When we ourselves have gifted them with speech, 
And then she can discourse most wondrously; 

But if we come 

In want and silen-e, she is simply dumb. 

Ours is the changefulneas, and not in her. 

The everlasting hills are as they were; 

The grass and daisies are as bright to-day 
Upon the meadows wide, 

As when ourselves were scampering at play. 

The changefulneea is ours: her joys abide. 

Abthub L. Salmon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the December number of the Antiquary 
Miss Thoyta continues her interesting notes on 
water-marks in paper. We need hardly say that 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITEBATUBE. 

Ad« trim, Jules. La Legends da Violon de Falenoe. Paris I 
Conquet. 10 fr. 

Attxu, C. W„ a. Eunai. Unser Bismarck. Stuttgart: 
"Union.” AO M. 

Busu.ua. E. MelodiebMungslehro auf Grondlage d. 
harxnonisehen n. rhythmisohen Elements. Stuttgart: 
Grflninger. 2M. 40. 

Dzchxht, H. Goethes SchSne Seele Susanna Katharine v. 

Klettenberg. Gotha: Perthes. 3 M. 00. 

Estiquus, A. Jean Gigoux: aa vie, see oeuvres, see 
collections. Paris: Fiechbacher. 16 fr. 

Jahxi, fOnf, am Hole dee Konige v. Serbian (1889-1894). 

Von e. Diplomaten. Leipsig: Lnckhardt. 2 M. 

Kates, F. X. Gesohichte der chrietlioben Knnat. L Bd. 

1. Abtb. Freibnrg-i.-B.: Herder. 8 M. 

Ltsaouxar, G. L’Art et l'Etat en France. Paris .- 
Hachette. 3 fr. 60. 

Lxcurun, P. Montalembert: sa jetmeese (1810-1836). 
Paris: Ponesielgue. 6 fr. 

Niiui, A. Die bohmiache Frags. Wachwitz-Dresden, 
AM. 

Fxktsch, J. Schleslen. 1. Tl. Das ganze Land. Breslau: 
Hirt. 9 M. 

Poschikqib, H. Bitter v. FOret Bismarck u. die Parla- 
menter!er. 3, Bd, 1879-1890. Breslau: Trewendt. 
7 M. 60. 

Risen, A. E. orientalieoher Teppich ram J. 1202 n. Ohr. 
n. die Elteeten orientalisonen Teppiche. Berlin: 
Siemens. 8 M. 

Roussxtu, J. J. Du Contrat social: le texts deflnitif, avec 
introduction et des notes par E. Dreyfas-Brisao, Ao. 
Paris: Alcan. 12fr. 

Sstinxi, E. u. L. Sonnige Wolten. Ostasiatisohe Raise- 
skizzen. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 12 M. 60. 

Sixvias, E. W. Shakespeare’s zweiter mittelalterlicher 
Dramon-Cyclus. Berlin: Heather. 6 M. 

WisticxHus, G. Unsre Kriegsglotte. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
30 M. 

Waits, J. J. Lee Theatres parieiene. Paris: Galmann 
Levy. 3fr. 60. 

WiisTHuEKia, oeeterreiohieche. Gesammelt v. der kaUerl. 
Akademie der Wiesenschaften. 8. Bd. Wien: Bran- 
mailer. 60 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Gbxoobiub ABUtrtae, Bib-Hbbbaius. Scholien znm 
Evangellnm Lukas. Hrsg. v. N. Eisenhart. Berlin: 
Calvary. 2 M. 

Stirr-Ataiir, Emm. de. Lee Bibliothdqnee mnnicipalea de 
la Ville de Paris. Paris: Berger-Levraalt. 7 fr. 60. 
Schmid, R. Marius Victorinus |Rhetor u. (seine Belie- 
hongen zn Augustin. Kiel: Eokardt. 1M. 60. 

Surras, E. Jdsue-Christ avant eon Ministers. Paris: 
FiBchbacher. 2 fr. 

STZuzBxtosL, 0. Die Entstehong d. deuteronomieohen 
Qesetzea, kritisch n. bibliechtneologisch untersucht. 
Halle: Krause. A M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Ajraatt, M. Edler v. Erzherzog Carl v. Oesterreich ale 
Feldherr u. Heeresorgauisator. 1, Bd. 1. HOlfte. 
Wien: BranmOllor. 12M. 


water-marks in paper. We need hardly gay that ^ M gdler v. Erzherzog Carl v. Oesterreich .Is 
she baa only graphically reproduced a few Of Feldherr u. Heeresorgauisator. 1. Bd. 1. Hiilfte. 

those that are to be found. Though Mr. J. H. wim: Breumnite. u H. 

cu I, T}„ 1 , n •_, CtHux, Won. Introduction i l'histoire de l'Asle (Turcs et 

Slaters Book-hunting and its votaries is not Mongoia-^desorigines1 1105 ). Paris.-Colin. 10 fr. 
without interest, it ie far too short; and what Fazt, H. Lee Saleses et la neutrality de la Savoie, 1703-4. 
is given is too much compreeeed. We do not ^pnlircaanirepnbuiunircher 

require that a paper of this sort should be ex- Zeit. Leipzig : Fock. f M. 

hauative : but where the outlook is almost Limaitbi, a.. Notes sur la Guerre de 1‘Ind^pendance 
— 9 grecque. Paris: Martin. 3 fr. fiO. 


boundless, somewhat more of instruction or Die Wahl Rudolf II., der Reichstag zu Re gens- 

amusement might have been selected. u St. burg (1576) u. die Freistellungsbewegung. Marburg J 
Katherine Cree,” by the Rev. W J. Loftie, Maangeg 8 ur la metroiogie, l'Accaomie 

18 a very interesting paper, for two reasons. politique et l'Hietoire de l'aucienne Egypte. Paris: 

It was a new building during the time that Maieonneuve. loofr. _ |L ,, 

T „„ j .v. „„„ „r x _, „ Bochzmohtiix, C. de. Le* jeauitea et la Nonvelle France 

Laud filled the see of London, and it was he au xnie sUde. Paris.- Letouzey. sab. so. 
who consecrated it. The service he used at that Robzt, Michel. Lee Ohroniqnes de GenOve, p. p. H. Fa*y. 
time was, we may assume, hie own compilation. W natural thtorique et 


RfviLLouT, Eng. Melanges sur la metroiogie, l’Aoonomie 
politique et l'Hietoire de l'aucienne Egypte. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 100 fr. 


This, and the way in which it was carried out, applique. t.’s«. do i 
caused great irritation to the Puritans. It is not Biahhdzb, r. Wirtaohaf 
surprising that men who hated ntual of any Unteraachnng, Leipz 
kind should have been offended at what they 

heard and saw, but they were mistaken PHYSICAL SCrEH 
when they came to the conclusion that it ClBT0IiM . voriesungen 
was a reproduction of the Catholic service. 3 . Bd. 2 . Abtig. Die : 
Students of popular mythology will be inter- _ Teubner. o M. 
ested in Miss Mabel Peacock’s “Lincolnshire Hra Bakterioio^£ tu mesb 
Water-lore.” We trust that the work she has OaTM,air, A. e. GrundzOi 
undertaken for Lincolnshire will be carried on pg^s^ij^NT' smm 
in other counties. She tells her readers that phycomyceten, Chare 
there is a tradition that there once was at Holy- 18 ^ , . 

well, near Stamford, a religious house of women. 0C m’ ec hanik der Orga 
The index to the last edition of the Monasticon as m. 


applique. T. 3e. De la F&mille. Paris: Laroee. 12 fr. 
Siahhdzb, R. Wirtsohaft u. Recht nacb der materialist- 
iscben Geaohiohtaaufbwsung. Bine sozialphilosoph. 
Unteraachnng. Leipzig: Veit. 1AM. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Cistok, M. Voriesungen Qb. Gesohichte der M at Jiem atik. 
3. Bd. 2. Abtig. Die Zeit von 1700bis 1726. Leipzig: 
Tenbner. 8 M. 

Huxrra, F. Natnrwiaseneohaftllche EinfOhrang in die 
Bakteriologie. Wiesbaden: KreideL 6 M. 

OvniAHir, A. E. GrnndzQge der maritimen Tiergeographie. 
Jena: Fischer. 2M. 60. 

Pbiksbkzim, N. Geaammelte Abhandlnngen. *- Bd. 
Phycomyceten, Charen, Moose, Fame. Jeu*: Fiecher. 
16 M. 

Roux, W. Geaammelte Abh&ndlungen ttb. Entvdetalung*- 
mechanik der Organismen. Leipzig: BuBelmatm. 
ASM. _ . . 


xuo muex to ine last edition 01 tne monasneon »»■ vniarohvaik 

gives no reference throwing light on this. Many ^rbeiioaen 

cells, or branch establishments, of our monastic 1 Bucxzm. L. Die Fieohe nebat den esebareTLa YAeat -. 
institutions, male and female, are not mentioned \ ^ Adria n. fine Znbereih* 1 ®*' 

*We>but meet inaccurate,compilation. Vo«Kdfp. Fmnx Neumann, * 
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PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bxoxbk, Ph. A. Die altfranzosiache Wilhelmsafire a. ihre 
Beziebnng an Wilhelm dem Heiligen. Halle: Niemeyer. 
4 M. 40. 

Dilitzsch, F. AeByriaches Handwiirfcerbuoh. 3. Tl. 
* Leipzig: Hinrichs. 13 M. 

Grimm, J. u. W. Deutsches Wdrterbuoh. 12. Bd. 6. Lfg. 
Verpelschierung—Yerschrecken. Bearb. v. E. Wlllcker. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 2 M. 

Hbbtxl, L. ThQringer Bprachschatz. Weimar: Bohlau. 
4 M. 

Immisch, 0. Philologische Studien zu Plato. 1. Hft. 

Axiochus. Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M. 

Kboxbb, E. Gescmcnte der griechischen Litteratur. 1. 

Bd. Die Poeeie. Leipzig : Grunow. 2 M. 60. 
Koldbwry, F. Geschichte der klassiachen Philologie auf 
der Universitafc Helmstedt. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 
CM. 

Scmm>T, J. Kritik der Sonantentheorie. Weimar: 
Bohlau. 5 M. 

Spiigslbbbg, W. Die iigyptische Sammlung d. Museum- 
Meermanno-Westreenianum im Haag. Strassburg: 
Trhbner. 6 M. 

Wutdisgh, E. Ueb. die Bedeutung d. indischen Altertums. 
Leipzig: Edelmann. 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN ELEVENTH CENTURY BALLAD OF SWEET 
WILLIAM. 

Bodleian library, Oxford. 

The following poem, which I copied some 
years ago from MS. Bodley 38, is so carious 
and so touching that, if (as I imagine) it has 
not been printed before, everyone will be glad 
to read it. 

The volume containing it is almost small 
enough to go into a waistcoat-pocket, and is 
made up of four separate MSS., one of which 
is a copy of poems from Boethius, written in 
the late twelfth oentury, in or near the 
territory now called Prance. At the end of 
the Boethius were two and a half pages 
of vellum unfilled ; and into the first one and 
a half pages a contemporary hand has squeezed 
our poem, leaving the last and outside page 
blank, because it was liable to be soiled. The 
verses are for the most part written as prose, 
but a capital letter begins the first, third, and 
fifth lines in each stanza. The “ i’s ” have no 
strokes over them. 

Foebuf ablerat fubtractif curftbuf’ 
equitabat foror effrenif curribu/' 

Radio! inferenf filuanif fontibu/* 
agitando feraf profuif rictibu/- 
Mortalef de iterant menbra foporib uf- 

Aprili tempore quod nuper tranfiit* 
fldelif imago coram me adfdtif 
Me uocanf dulciter pauxillum tstigit' 
oppreffa lacrimlf uoz eiuf deficit' 

Sufpiranf & enim loqui non ualuit* 

Bliuf atactu nimif intremui 
uelud exterrita furfum initial' 

Extenfif brachiif corpuf applicui' 
enanait enim nichil retinui’ 

Exfanguif penituf tota dirig ui- 
Sopore libera exclamo for titer' 
quo fugif amabo cur tarn celeritor 
Bifte gradum fiuif lnibo pariter' 
nam tecum uluere uolo porhennitor' 

Moz me penitui diziffe tali ter* 

Aporte fuerant feneftre folii' 
fulgebant pulcriter diane radii' 

Heume' h’eu- miferam tam din dolui 
fluxernnt per genaf ploratuf riuuli* 

Donee in crafimo nunquam abfeinui' 

Prepositions are joined to their cases in 
“ profuif ” and “ atactu ” ; “ Me ’ uocanf ” 
may be meant to be joined: "nichil” and 
“ perhenniter ” look like “ ni ohil ” and “ per 
henniter.” In stanza 1, rictibuf, if correct, = 
“ smiles ”; in classical Latin it would = 
“ laughs ” or “ grins ”—but ictibuf would suit 
the context far better. In stanza 2, fidelif is a 
genitive = “of my faithful one.” In stanza 
3, folii = “ of the chamber,” andlthinkcrq/ittnc 
was meant to = cra/Unum,: the apostrophe 
in h'eu I take it to be a case of misoopying, un¬ 
less it indicates a prolonged sighing pronun¬ 
ciation. 


The metre is that which appears in the next 
oentury in Frenoh as the Alexandrine. Each 
line oonsists of six two-syllable feet, with a 
break after the third foot. 

The poem reads as if it were written in a 
woodland country, watered by small streams, 
and where April nights were warm enough for 
the windows to be left open—unless the mean¬ 
ing is that the “ imago ” had opened them. It 
is, of course, put in the mouth of a woman. 

I strongly suspect that it suggested the metre 
and machinery of the celebrated “ Apocalypsis 
Goliae Episcopi ” (written in the twelfth 
oentury and attributed to Walter Map), whioh 
begins thus: 

11 A tauro torrida lampade Oj nthii 
fundente j acula ferventis radii, 
umbrosas nemoiis latebras adii, 
explorans gratiam lenis Favonii. 

“ Aestivae medio diei tempore, 

frondosa recubans Joris sub arbore, 
astantis video formam Pythagoras : 

Deus scit, nescio, utrum in corpora. 

• * * * 

Oito praelabitur quern sequl caeperam ; ” 

I quote from Wright’s Oamden Society 
edition. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


in the next 


THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 

I. 

London: Hot. 25,1895. 

Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, in his article in 
Folk-lore, in his paper read before the British 
Association, in his two letters in the Times, and 
his three letters in the Academy, has attempted 
to prove the existence of what Aubrey said was 
known in Herefordshire, and what Mr. Mog- 
gridge, of S wan sea, said was known in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Llandebie, Carmarthenshire, as 
‘ Sin-eating.” He has also attempted to prove 
that the alleged custom is " Celtic.” He has 
also attempted to prove that rile Welsh funeral 
custom of the diodles, as described by Bobert 
Jones, Bingley—both of whom give the Welsh 
name — Wirt Sikes, Evans, Peter Roberts, 
Pennant, &o., is a mutilated survival of a 
cannibalistic savage rite formerly practised by 
" the Celts,” the central feature of which was 
“ eating the corpse.” I venture to submit that he 
has failed entirely in making out his case. 
Moreover, he has committed the blunder 
of withholding evidence that militated 
against his theory. That evidence he had him¬ 
self expressly stated to me, weeks before the 
appearance of his first letter in these pages, to 
be " far and away the strongest ” he had seen. 
How unfortunate the omission is may be 
gathered from the fact that the evidence in 
question affords a plausible explanation of what 
is otherwise inexplicable : I mean Mr. 
Moggridge’s reply to the late Mr. E. A. 
Freeman’s question at Ludlow. 

Mr. Hartland says (Academy, November 9) 
that it was " unnecessary to quote ” Mr. 
Moggridge’s paper. Therein I differ from 
him, and beg leave to quote somewhat regard¬ 
ing the amusing little comedy of errors enacted 
by the Cambrian Archaeologists at Ludlow: 

“ Mr. Moggridge (of the Willows, Swansea), 
after describing the Sin-eater, said that in 
Carmarthenshire, not far from Ltendobie, was a 
mountain valley, where, up to the commencement 
of the present century, the people were of a very 
lawless character. There the above practice was 
said to have prevailed to a recent period. . . . 
[Later on he said] that ‘ he believed that people 
were thoroughly ashamed of the practice; one 
case, he was informed, occurred four or five years 
ago,but he believed it was extinctnow.’ Mr. E. A. 
Freeman inquired whether Sin-eater was the term 
used in the district where the custom prevailed. Mr. 
Moggridge replied in the affirmative” (Arth. 
Comb., 1852, vol. iii., N.S., p. 330). 


There were present at that meeting several 
Welshmen who are (I believe) still alive. One 
certainly is the Bishop of St. David’s. I am 
under the impression that the Bishop knows 
the Welsh language, and can speak it fluently. 

It would be very interesting to get his Lord- 
ship’s account of what really passed at 
the meeting. He must have known that it 
was impossible for a Welsh custom to “ pre¬ 
vail "in a Welsh mountain valley in the heart 
of Welsh Wales without having a Welsh name. 
Yet it was left to Mr. Freeman to investigate 
Mr. Moggridge’s staggering statement, and of 
course the tetter’s "reply in the affirmative" 
was bound to silence the Englishman. Now 
the mountain valley in question—Cwmamman 
—may have been " lawless ” as regards 
fighting, poaching, and trifles of that sort, up to 
the commencement of this oentury. As an out¬ 
lying district of the huge parish of Llandilo, 
it had no church until about fifty years ago, 
but it had plenty of chapels. The Independents 
had by far the largest congregation; and when 
I first remember it, in the early sixties, its 
minister was one of the most famous preachers 
in South Wales, the Bev. John Davies, an 
extremely handsome, old-fashioned gentleman 
of the finest manners, who always wore 
swallow-tails and knee-breeches. A relative 
of my own—the Rev. W. I. Morris, of Ponty¬ 
pridd—then a grown-up man, had, I think, 
lived up to that time in Cwmamman. I 
used to spend a day or two regularly once 
a month or so at his father’s house, where 
I revelled in the Traethodydd, Adolygydd, and 
other Welsh periodicals, of which they had a 
plentiful store. As I am writing, it suddenly 
occurs to me that an article on Cwmamman 
and its characters appeared in the Beimiad 
quarterly review some time in the sixties. 

And now for my suggestion. I think it is 
beyond a doubt that Mr. Moggridge had some 
foundation for his assertion, and that it reached 
him somehow or other from Llandebie. The 
vicar of Llandebie, as also of the neighbouring 
parish of Bettws, from 1804 to 1850, was the 
Bev. John Williams. The road from Llandebie 
to Bettws runs right across the opening of 
Cwmamman. Well, after the old vicar's death, 
my father bought at the vicarage _ sale a 
quantity of Welsh books and periodicals. 
Among them was Robert Jones of Rhoslan’s 
Drych, which was a great favourite ot mine 
when a boy. It must be borne in mind that 
that is a North Walian work, and that diodles, 
or diodlys, is a North Walian term. In the 
Welsh-English Dictionary by “T. Lewis and 
others,” published at Carmarthen in 1805, there 
is no mention of diodlys, cwpan y meino, did 
coffa, bwyd cenad meirw, bara than, or cacen 
gwyl y meirw. The term, therefore, most prob¬ 
ably heard by Mr. Moggridge was the term 
applied to the North Walian custom described 
by Robert Jones; and that it came either 
directly or indirectly from tbe vicar of Llan¬ 
debie is very possible. This may appear to an 
Englishman a very minute point to attach 
importance to; but it must be remembered that 
in Welsh Wales (in Llandebie at any rate) 
there is not a field, nor a clump of trees, nor a 
rivulet, nor a custom, that has not its own 
appropriate name. 

In a succeeding letter I propose to deal with 
Aubrey, with Miss Hope’s Pembrokeshire 
minister, and with each item of the North 
Walian custom described by Pennant and 
others. 

J. P. Owes. 


‘BENCH’ 


= “BANE. 

Oxfocd: Deo. 1,13K. 

In Mr. P. 8. Allen’s notioe of Mr. Laptop* 
edition of More’s Utopia, in test week* 
Academy, the reviewer says “Mr. Lupton is 
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pnxded by the expression ‘ a benohe ooueryd 
with grene tomes ’ ”; this he proceeds himself 
to explain correctly, and offers the suggestion, 

“ Perhaps Bobynson also may have understood 
s bank, as he has a similar vowel ohange in 
bende for bands,” Whenoe it appears that in 
disoussing the sense of a sixteenth century word 
in B, neither editor nor reviewer turned to the 
dictionary, where they would have found Bench 
fully explained and illustrated, and have seen 
that bank or ridge of earth is one of its ordinary 
senses from the middle of the fifteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. According to 
the plan of the dictionary,this sense is illustrated 
by one quotation for eaoh century (probably 
a dozen might have been given had spaoe 
allowed), that for the sixteenth century being 
actually the passage under discussion; for the 
fifteenth oentury there is a quotation, “ Vnto a 
benche of camomylle my wofulle hede I dyd 
inclyne,” and for the seventeenth one from Elias 
Ashmole for "benches covered with new 
Turves grene.” 

A glanoe at the words Bond sb. and Bend tb. 
would also have informed the reviewer as to 
the actual relation between these two cognate 
words, which is, of oourse, something more 
than “ vowel change.” 

After all the work done by two thousand 
readers in scouring the field of English 
literature so as to render it possible to make a 
biographical dictionary of English words, and 
after all the efforts of the Philological Sooiety 
and the Oxford University Press to put the 
results in digested form within the reach of 
everyone, it is disheartening to find that there 
are writers upon words who fail to use the 
offered light, and continue with unsatisfactory 
results to grope their way in the darkness. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


MORE’8 “ UTOPIA.” 

Planer, Middlesex: Dee. 9,1896. 

In his review of Mr. Lupton’s fine edition of 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, Mr. Allen calls 
attention at once to an oversight in an editorial 
note and to a curious blunder in Bobynson’a 
early translation. More tells us that the river 
Anyder (by which he no doubt means the 
Thames) rose eighty miles above Amaurote 
(London). Of oourse, we do not expect great 
exactitude in computation here; but Bobyn- 
aon’s translation diminished the length to 
twenty-four miles, which, besides being in¬ 
accurate, makes the analogy with the Thames 
impossible. Mr. Allen says “ the error seems 
inexplicable.” But, in point of fact, nothing 
can be so easily explained; and as the explana¬ 
tion may be useful to critics in oases of a similar 
character, I would ask leave to lay it before 
yotrr readers. 

The word is octoginta in the original, which 
Bobynson no doubt translated (as I believe 
almost any other man in those days would have 
been sure to do), not “eighty,” but "four 
score.” And the way to represent “four 
score ” in Boman numerals was equally a 
matter of oourse—first, “iiii” or “iiij” (the 
last “ i ” being commonly turned into a “ j ”) 
written on the line, and "xx” above the line, 
« 

thus iiij * But it is clear that Bobynson’s 
printers transposed the “ xx ” and placed it on 
the line before the “ iiij." Hence the error. 

James Gairdner. 


ERASMUS AND STEPHEN GARDINER. 

Oxford: Dee. S, 1898. 

In reply to Mr. Nichols’s letter in the 
Academy of November 23, my only acquaint¬ 
ance with the MS. of Gardiner’s letter is 
from a copy kindly made for me by Herr 


Msrkgraf, of the Stadtbibliothek, Breslau. In 
that copy posset is unmistakably written, nor is 
there any trace of the possibility of such an 
interpolation as Mr. Niohols suggests a few 
lines below. It is surely dangerous to begin 
emending the Latin of sixteenth oentury letter- 
writers, who were not above losing the thread 
of a long sentenoe. Ills is, of oourse, a mis¬ 
print. 

I can find no due to explain Leolerc’s altera¬ 
tion of the date of Erasmus’ letter. I do not 
know the history of Behdiger’s Oodicea, but it 
seems to me highly improbable that, as Mr. 
Nichols suggests, Leolerc can have seen Gardi¬ 
ner’s letter. He must have recognised its 
importance, and he would surely have printed 
it, as he has printed so many other letters to 
Erasmus. 

I should be interested to know in what sense 
Josse Bade “ presided at the birth of the first 
edition of the Adages.” My notes of the first 
edition ascribe it to Johannes Fhilippus (de 
Gruzenach) Mamanus. 

Mr. Niohols satisfactorily dissipates the story 
of Gardiner’s relation to Lionel Wodevile, who 
died, according to Le Neve, even a year earlier 
than Mr. Niohols says, sometime before Maroh 
13, 148$. 

P. S. Allen. 


“ DIFFERENT TO.” 

LoaSoa: Deo. f, 1896. 

In asking whether a writer who says 
“ different to ” would also say “I differ to 
you,” I was perfectly serious—as serious as 
anyone ever is who employs the argumentum 
ad absurdum. Nobody says, and I venture 
to prediot that nobody ever will say, “ differ 
to,” there not being the fatal attraction of the 
final t; but in itself the combination would not 
be more outrageous than " different to.” I 
called the latter “ school-girl English,” because 
I believe it is used by all school-girls without 
exception, even by those who have been told 
that it is wrong; whereas in the opinion of 
your correspondent (Agadehy, Nov. 23) some 
men at least seem to be open to correction on 
the subject Anyhow, grammatical, like other 
abuses, are not reformed until attention is 
called to them in language perhaps more strong 
than discriminating. 

As regards “ in circumstances,” versus “ under 
circumatanoes,” I am told that Walter Savage 
Landor insisted that the former alone was 
correct, on the ground that if things are 
standing round one, one is not " under ” but 
" in ” them. " In circumstances ” there is more 
logical than "undercircumstances”; and it has 
the additional merit of saving three letters. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

London: Not. 19,1695. 

Mea Culpa. It is true, as you point out, 
that Matthew Arnold did not win the Hertford 
Scholarship; but, in justice to my friend’s 
Latinity, let me record that he was " honour¬ 
ably mentioned ” for it in 1842, his companion 
in that distinction being the present Dean of 
Westminster. 

G. W. E. BUS8ELL. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Dec. 8, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ The Fallacies 
of Capital Punishment,” by Sir B. W. Richardson. 

8 p.m. Ethical: '* The Decline or the Family,** by 
Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

Monday, Dec. 9, 6 p.m. London Institution: ''Sketches 
in Parliament,” by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Mechan¬ 
ical Road Carriages,’* II., by Mr. W. Worby Beaumont. 

8 pm. Library Association: “ The Library Assist¬ 
ants* Association,” by Mr. R. A. Peddie. 


8.80 p.m. Geographical: " Exploration in the 
Central AlpB of Japan,” by the Rev. waiter Weston. 

Tuesday, Dec. 10, 4 p.m. Asiatic : " The Sword of Moses, 
an Ancient Book of Magic,'* by the Rev. Dr. M. Gaster. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The Physical 
Properties of Iron and Steel.” 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: " The Future of our 
Sugar-producing Colonies,” by Justice ContKS Williams, 
of Mauritius. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “The Game of Tee¬ 
totum, Queensland,” and "Australian Shields, more 
particularly tho Drumming,” by Mr. R. Etheridge, jun.; 
*' Stone Cooking-Holes and Grooves for Stone-Grioding 
used by the Australian Aborigines,” ** The Burbung or 
the Wiradjuri Tribes,” and " Tho Bora or Initiation 
Ceremonies of the Kami lard,” II., by Mr. R. H. 
Mathews. 

Wednesday, Dec. 11,8 p.m. Society of Arts j Discussion, 
" Locomotive Carriages for Common Roads.” 

Thursday, Dec. 12, 6 p.m. London Institution : Travers 
Lecture, " The Results of the War between China and 
Japan, and their Probable Effects on British Trade,’* 
by Mr. Arthur Didsy. 

8 p.m. Mathematical; “The Convergenoy of 
Series,” by Dr. R. Bryant; “ Sexdecimic Reaiduarltv 
of 2,'* by Lieut.-0ol. Allan Cunningham ; " Symmetric 
Functions of the Roots of Equations,” by Prof. W. H, 
MetzJer. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries, 

Friday, Dec. 13, 5 p.m. Physical: " A Mechanical Device 
for Performing the Temperature Corrections of 
Barometers,’* by Dr. Shield; " The Existence of Earth- 
Air Electrical Currents,” by Prof. RQcker. 

8.30 p.m. Viking Club: "The Vikings in Lake- 
Land,** by Mr. W. G. Collingwood. 

Saturday, Dec. 14,3,45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Natural History of Aquatic Insects. By 
Prof. L. C. Miall, F.B.S. (Maomillana.) Thii 
admirable book on aqnatic zoology embrace* the 
substance of the latest monographs and {takers 
on the subject. Bat there is also much original 
work in it, and its aim is to induoe students to 
practise original work for themselves. After 
stating some of the qualities of the “ surface- 
film” of water which aqnatio plants and 
animals turn to aooonnt in various ways to suit 
their own habits of life, Mr. Miall details the 
economy of the chief representative insects 
—beetles, diptera, caddis-flies, dragon-flies, 
and the like. Over and above the biologist, 
for whom it is primarily intended, this book 
possesses a special interest for the angler. 
The alder, stone, and May flies are most 
carefully treated; and the study of their 
life-history will add another charm to the river¬ 
side, while the traditional fables respecting the 
birth and habits of these flies are effectually 
dispelled. The illustrations of dissections and 
minute structures, by Mr. A. B. Hammond, 
cannot but prove helpful. If any country- 
dweller wishes to open a hitherto unsuspected 
mine of interest near his daily walks, let him 
work through Prof. Mull's little book. 

Birdcrafl. By Mabel O. Wright. (Mac¬ 
millans.) If anyone would reoognise and know 
something of the habits of the birds of North 
America, this is the handbook for him. In an 
informal and yet useful manner, after four 
chapters on winter and summer birds and their 
nests, tiie authoress introduces her readers to 
two hundred of the commonest species of 
American birds. A key to the distribution, 

E lumage, nests, and the like, follows; and then 
fe-hiatories of eaoh are added, with notes 
respectively on its size, difference between the 
sexes, its note, its stay in the country, nest, 
eggs, and range. It is thus semi-scientific and 
semi-popnlar. English readers will be glad to 
know something authoritatively of the flicker, 
cardinal bird, bobolink, and other birds which 
appear in American literature, while the book 
will be of much servioe to residents in the 
States. Coloured pioturee of more than a 
hundred species are appended from Audubon, 
Warren, Kay, and Biageway; bat ornithology 
was never leamt from coloured figures. The 
tone of the book is excellent, and its scope 
laudably wide. 
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Fishes, Living and Fossxl. By Bashford 
Dean. (Macmillans.) This carefully written 
wiftnnftl belongs to the biological senes of 
Columbia University, where Dr. Dean is in¬ 
structor in biology. The geologioal distribution 
and evolution of fish are brought up to the 
standard of knowledge at present, Mr. A. 
Smith Woodward’s catalogue of fossil fishes 
proving here specially useful. Gunther ana 
Agassiz, together with a large number of 
monographs and separate articles, have been 
used in describing the life-histories of the great 
famnioa Of fish. Good tables on the derivation 
of fish names, bibliography, special parts of 
piscine anatomy, and the like, are appended ; 
and three hundred figures are of great service 
to the student. Altogether, this manual can be 
confidently recommended. 

•< Present Day Primers.” —The Plants of 
the Bible. By the Bev. G. Henslow. (Religious 
Tract Society.) There are, says Mr. Henslow, 
one hundred and twenty plants mentioned in 
the Bible, and of these his modest little volume 
gives a succinct and useful account. Mr. 
Henslow starts by pointing out how Sir Joseph 
Hooker divides the vegetation of Palestine and 
Syria into three botanical areas. These are the 
Western lowlands and maritime regions, the 
Eastern desert countries, and the central table- 
lands with the mountains of the North. But 
in working his subject out in detail Mr. 
Henslow employs another division—more use¬ 
ful to the general reader—into textile materials, 
garden herbs and medicine, bitter her bs, herbs 
used in arts or as food, odorous gums, fruit and 
timber trees, and desert plants. His cha pters may 
be warmly reoommended; but the illustrations 
are not quite so useful. Well-done as they 
are, they represent the wrong thing. We do 
not remember ever before to have.seen dried 
plants photographed as they lie in the 
herbarium, bent, and with straps of white 
paper holding them in place. Even a rough 
sketch of the plant “in his habit as he lived:” 
would be more useful, because really more 
truthful. 

Handbook of Grasses. By W. Hutohinson. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) The Btudy of the 
grasses, from a botanist’s point of view, is a 
very fascinating though somewhat difficult 
subject; and Mr. Hutchinson’s handbook treat¬ 
ing of their structure, classification, distribu¬ 
tion, and uses, should find a ready welcome. 
The treatise, while small and plainly written, 
is quite scientific and leaves nothing to be un¬ 
learned. The floral diagram and other illustra¬ 
tions make the complicated structure of the 
flower of the Gramineae as dear as anything 
but familiarity can make it. Mr. Hutchinson 
devotes bin chief .attention to. the British 
species, but the key or classification which he 
gives is extended to foreign tribes as well. 
The word mioroptle (pp. 5, 13) should, of 
course, be spelled micropyle; and it would, 
perhaps, be as well to say that Lagurus ovatus 
is found in the Channel Islands, not “ only in 
Guernsey.” 

Inmates of My House and Garden. By Mrs. 
Brightwen. (Fisher Unwin.) Good as were 
Mrs. Brightwen’s two previous books on kind¬ 
ness to animals, the present one is a great 
advanoe, both in the width of her researches 
and in her universal sympathy with animal 
life. Its tone is admirable. Whatever dis¬ 
abled bird or creature comes in her way at 
once meets with a friend and protector, and 
a carefully written chapter tells how these 
foundlings repaid her kindness and grew 
into amusing pets. Of late Mrs. Brightwen 
has extended her studies to entomology; and, 
without making any pretentions to scientific 
treatment, she tells of bees,. and wasps, 
and clothes’ moths, in an enthusiastic manner 
1 ich ought to kindle people’s curiosity and 


show them how muoh may be learnt from 
oommon everyday insects. She .watched her 
pet tortoise as carefully as Gilbert White 
moralised over “ Timothy.” Inmates of My 
House and Garden is prettily illustrated, and is 
just the book to put into the hands of young 
readers with a taste for natural history. It will 
do good in every family which it reaches, and 
ought to be found in every village schoolroom. 

Simple Means for Detecting Food Adulteration. 
By J. A. Bower. (S.P.C.K.) The writer of this 
useful little book intends it to be not only 
a course of technical training, but also a guide 
to good health, by enabling readers to detect 
worthless or impure food. It threatens a reign 
of terror at the breakfast-table. The author 
gives simple directions for discovering dishonest 
compounds in bread, milk, tea and coffee, sugar, 
jams, and all the ordinary fare of the meal. 
These are supplemented with an account.of the 
adulterations chiefly used in beer, wine, vinegar, 
and the like; the student is thus taught to work 
at his microscope to good purpose. The 
intrirnrin value of this book is considerable, and 
it will form an excellent help to the youthful 
chemist. The staroh-group in particular is 
carefully illustrated. 

Hidden Beauties of Nature. By R. Kerr, 
F.G.8. (Religious Tract Society.) The lower 
manifestations of life are here treated, and would 
form a further course of study for the micro- 
soopist. They show how inexhaustible are the 
wonders attaching to the minute forms of 
animal life. Mr. Kerr reminds his readers how 
muoh has yet to be discovered respecting the 
history and manner of life of these creatures of 
the ooze and slime. The illustrations are 
numerous and useful. Those of the Radiolaria 
from the “ Challenger ” Series are new and very 
striking. 

Nature's Story. By H. Farquhar, B.D. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Fenrier.) In some 
twenty chapters on Protective Colours, the 
Dispersal of Seed, the Ice Age, and the like, 
the author teaches children some of the 
prominent doctrines of Darwinian biology. 
Several of these chapters have appeared in a 
Bootch theological magazine, and their style 
suggests that thinkers in Sootland take to 
yiianiw in very tender years. For instance, 
when treating of the bat, the author writes: 

“ Work as she liked, old Mrs. Bat could hardly get 
enough food for herself and her interesting family. 
How often she looked into the air, where the 
insects were flying about in such a ta n t ali s in g way, 
and thought: Oh, if only I could get up.there after 
you, what a hearty meal I should get." 

Most young people would prefer the scienoe to 
the prattle in this book, which is neither better 
nor worse than dozens like it which have been 
lately published. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
the pari text society. 

London: Deo. S. 1885. 

I regret to have to inform you that at the 
sudden and destructive fire at Messrs. Unwin’s 
printing works on November 23, almost the 
whole of the MS. of the editions of the Katha 
Yatthu, prepared by Mr. Arnold C. Taylor, and 
of the Attha Salim, prepared by Prof. Eduard 
Muller, for the Pali Text Society issues of the 
next two years were burnt, I have heard from 
Mr. Taylor, who has been kind enough to 
undertake to do the work over again; and I 
hope that Prof. E. Muller may be persuaded 
also to complete his edition, of whioh only 
seventy-five pages were in type. But a consider¬ 
able period must elapse before this can be 
done, or other works prepared to take their 
place. Will you allow me through the 


Academy to ap] 
Text Society i 
bearanoe P 


peal to the members of the Pali 
For their sympathy and for- 


T. W. Rhys Davids. 


“ EDDA.” 

Cambridge: Dee. 1,1*5. 

In the report, in last week’s Academy, of 
my paper on “ Edda,” read before the Tilting 
Club, towards the end of the third column on 
p. 464,1 beg you will allow me to oorreot a 
misprint; the words “pollr ’’and “pella" 
should read “ hollr ” and “ J>ella.” 

Perhaps I may be allowed at the same time 
to state, apropos of the derivation of “ Edda” 
from &ir, that no genuine Icelandic stem, with 
titS- for a terminative element, can generate any 
derivative form with edd- for a terminative 
element. 

EirIxr MaoitUssos. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

The Christinas course of lectures, adapted to 
a juvenile auditory, at the Royal Institution, 
will be delivered this year by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick. The subject will be “Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech,” and the lectures will be 
experimentally illustrated. The first will be de¬ 
livered on Saturday, December 28, at 3 p.m 

The meeting of the Anthropological Institute, 
to be held on Tuesday next, will be entirely 
devoted to Australian matters. Five papers in 
all are down for reading—two bv Mr. B. 
Etheridge, Jun., and three by Mr. R. H. 
Mathews; while Mr. J. Edge-Partingtor. hu 
promised to exhibit some ethnographical object* 
from Matty Island. 

A committee has been formed to make 
arrangements for presenting to Prof. Adolf 
Bastian, Professor of Ethnology m Berlin, a 
volume of original essays on various tranches of 
ethnology, anthropologv, and kindred sciences, 
when he attains his seventieth birthday in June 
next. 

Ih September of next year the Smithsonian 
Institution will celebrate its jubilee. A special 
volume will be published to commemorate the 
event; and two memorial tablets will be erected 
in honour of the founder at Genoa, where he 
died June 26, 1829: one in the English church, 
and one upon his tomb in the English oemetery. 

Dr. J D. Gilchrist has been appointed 
marine biologist to the government of the Cape 
of Good Hope. He will be charged with the 
investigation of the marine resources ot the 
country, especially in their practical relations to 
the fisheries. 

The municipal council of Arbois, the bn^' 
place of Pasteur, has decided to erect a statne 
to his memory, and also to call the municipal 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

.t the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Soc^fJ 1 
, be held on Tuesday next, the Rev. Dr. m- 
(aster will read a paper on “The Sword o 
loses, an Ancient Book of Magic. 

The trustees of the British Museum have lately 
urchased an Arabic MS. of great value vd 

iterest. It contains two treatises on Chnsnsn 

neology (Coptic), the first being a wort a 
wenty-eight chapters, without author’s_ nanw, 
ad the second a special treatise on the cu» 
elating to images of Christ and the saints J 
'heodoroe Abu Hurrah, Bishop of Barrta. D> 
IS. is dated in the 264th year of the Hegira, 
Equivalent to a.d. 877. 
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Thi introductory lecture of M. Jules Opperfs 
coune on Amyriology, delivered this week at the 
College do France, was devoted to the life and 
work of the late Sir Henry Rawlinson. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hkllxctc. —( Monday, November 4.) 

Hum Jim Harribov read a paper on the 
“ Bnnoakionnos Question,” in which she sought 
to show, by the light of reoent excavations on the 
west slope of the Acropolis at Athens, that the 
passage in chap. xv. of the second book of 
Thucydides relating to the fountain Bnneakronnot 
has hitherto been wholly misunderstood. Mias 
Harrison advocated Dr. Diirpfeld’s view, that the 
site of the fountain is to the west rather than 
the couth of the Acropolis, and claimed that 
Thucydides, properly translated, supports this 
opinion. She hud that the generally accepted 
sites for the temples of Olympian Zeus, Pythian 
Apollo, Earth, and Dionysus in the Marshes, 
timsi tinned by Thucydides as being close to the 
fountain, are, in fact, too remote. The fountain, 
the suggested, lay between the Areopagus, the 
Acromlis, and the Pnyx. In support of this she 
urged that a number of wells have been found 
there, and that the place was so wet that excava¬ 
tions were often stopped by standing water; also 
that a chamber had been found in the Pnyx rock 
with a passage leading down to a spring. 
Thucydides ..speaks of the fountain having at 
first been called Oallirrhoe, but afterwards 
Eimeakrounos, 11 from the form given it by the 
tyrants.” Now evidenoe of artificial augmentation 
of water supply on this site had been found in an 
aqueduct appearing to date from the time of the 
Piaistratids. The fountain-house had not been 
discovered; but a Roman house stood where it 
ought to be, and into this bits of the old structure 
had been built. Dr. Dorpfeld also claims to have 
discovered the precinct of Dionysus, in the shape 
of a triangular structure whose identity is proved 
by the fact that in one of its comers there exists a 
winepress, which was sacred to the cult of 
Dionysus. The remaining three of the sites men¬ 
tioned by Thucydides have not yet been discovered, 
but Miss Harrison gave reasons why they may be 
supposed to have existed in dose proximity.—A 
discussion was opened by Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
who recommended suspense of judgment until 
more decisive evidence was available. 


| Mrtboro logical. —( Wednetday, November 20.) 

R. Ijtwarm, Esq., president, in the chair. — A paper 
was read by Mr. J. Eliot, on “ The Origin of the 
Cold Weather Storms of 1893 in India, and the 
Character of the Air Movement on the Indian Seas 
and the Equatorial Belt, more especially during the 
South-West Monsoon.” This was really a discussion 
of the data contained in the Indian Moneoon Area 
Chart*, the publication of which was sanctioned by 
the Indian Government for the two years 1893-4. 
Cyclonic storms are of frequent occurrence during 
both the N.E. and the S.W. monsoons, hut they 
differ in many important respects. The storms of 
the 8.W. monsoon originate almost invariably over 
a sea surface, and travel in very variable directions, 
and occasionally develop into intense and furious 
hurricanes. . The cyclonio storms of the N.E. mon- 
won almost invariably originate over the plateau of 
Persia or Baluchistan,or in North-WestemIndia,and 
iravel in an easterly direction at a velocity ranging 
between fifteen and twenty milee per hour. These 
jdatean-formed storms of the cola weather are the 
ihief instruments of the distribution of the moderate 
•ainfaU essential for the great cold-weather wheat 
nd other crops of Northern India, and are the chief 
ources of the snowfall of the Western Himalayas. 
Utter giving an account of the more important oold- 
reather storms in January and February, 1893, and 
he rreaults of the tabulation of the wind oheerva- 
ens for the equatorial belt, the author describes 
he “ burst of the monsoon.” Mr. Eliot says that 
ae evidence of ^ the year 1893 is strongly in favonr 
f the supposition that the 8.W. monsoon currents 
I the Tndtan Seas are the direct continuation, north 
I the equator, of the horizontal movement of the 
E. trade winds ; and that the larger variations in 
ie strength of the S.E, trades near the equator 


during the monsoon period are reproduced in the 
monsoon currents in the Indian Seas from Jane to 
September.—Mr. W. H. Dines showed an experi¬ 
ment illustrating the formation of the tornado cloud. 
The characteristic funnel cloud was readily seen 
extending from the tray of hot water to the month 
of the pipe at the top of the box; and when the 
draught was strong ana the conditions favourable, a 
decided protuberance was observed on the surface of 
the water, just under the end of the cloud. Mr. 
Dines is of opinion that the cloud is formed by true 
dynamic cooling, as the air saturated by the vapour 
from the hot water comes under the influence of the 
decreased pressure at the centre. 

Historical. —(.November 21.) 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were elected fellows of the 
society: Mr. T. Quinn, Frederick Barry, Arthur 
Hughe", A. St. J. Story-Maskelyne, G. W. Speth, 
W. Godfrey, and H. T. Gardiner.—Papers were 
read by Mr. Hubert Hall on “ The First Parlia¬ 
ment Boll,” and by Mr. J. Foster Palmer on “ The 
Celtic Chroniclers of Britain.”—The president, in 
calling npon the reader of the former paper, stated 
that, as the interesting occasion of the six hundredth 
anniversary of the holding of a foil Parliament in 
November, 1295, had not been officially recognised 
in any other quarter, it was proposed that several 
papers on the subject of early parliamentary 
history should form part of the literary programme 
of the present session.—Mr. L. Owen Pike and Mr. 
J. P. Wallis took part in the discussion. 


FINE ART. 

THE LAND OF BASHAN. 

An Aocount of Palmyra and Ztnobia, with 
Travels and Adventures in Baahan and 
the Desert. By Dr. William Wright. 
(Nelson.) 

A Vint to Bathan and Argob. By Major 
Heber-Percy. (Religious Tract Society. 

Db. Weight has given ns a delightful book. 
The history of his travels and adventures 
would he sufficient by themselves to make 
its fortune; but he has added to them a 
history of Palmyra, and above all of its 
great queen, which is sparklingly vivid and 
interesting. For the archaeologist, more¬ 
over, the book is of considerable value, as 
its author explored Palmyra with ladders 
and spades, thoroughly examining the 
“tomb-towers” that exist there, and dis¬ 
interring; the heads of statues and other 
relics of antiquity from the mounds of the 
old city. 

In his exploration of Palmyra and Bashan 
Dr. Wright enjoyed special advantages. 
He can speak Arabio like a native, and 
therefore needed no interpreter between 
himself and the people. He knew their 
ways, and could enter into their modes of 
though^ and thus saved himself and his 
companions more than once from the blood¬ 
shed and danger of a Beduin attack. The 
story of how he escaped being stripped by 
two marauders of the desert, and how he 
transformed one of them into a future friend 
and an honest man, must be read in bis 
own words. It has an interest even for the 
“ Hittologist,” as the converted robber 
had muon to do in after days with Dr. 
Wight’s success in getting oasts of the 
famous Hamathite inscriptions. 

The book is profusely illustrated, chiefly 
from recently taken photographs; and for 
the study of the ruined monuments of 



has been spared to make the volume worthy 
of its oontents. Paper and print are alike 
sumptuous, and there is a most excellent 
index at the end. Moreover, Dr. Wright is 
a scholar who combines a knowledge of 
the Semitic languages with that of the 
classical tongues. His references, there¬ 
fore, to Greek, Latin and Palmyrene in¬ 
scriptions are as trustworthy as his lists of 
modern Arabio geographical names. 

Dr. Wright’s travels and researches were 
made more than twenty years ago. It was 
in 1872 that his first expedition to Palmyra 
took place, two years later that his second 
was undertaken. Bat, as he remarks in 
lus preface, “ the East moves slowly.” The 
difference, accordingly, is not great between 
the Bashan that he visited ami the Bashan 
which Major Heber-Percy saw a year ago. 
The difference was rather in the travellers 
themselves. Dr. Wright was a missionary, 
well-versed in the language of the country, 
and already acquainted with many of the 
Druse Sheikhs, while Major Heber-Percy 
had to employ a dragoman, and travelled 
with his wife and family. Mrs. Heber-Percy 
enjoys the distinction of being the first 
European lady who has ventured into the 
volcanic wilds of Bashan, undeterred by the 
fear of the Bednin who infest certain parts 
of the district. 

Major Heber-Percy did not neglect his 
archaeological opportunities, and succeeded 
in finding some new Greek inscriptions, and 
in photographing architectural and other 
antiquities. In fact, his book is enriched 
with a series of oharming photographs 
which will give it a permanent value. Like 
previous explorers, however, he discovered 
nothing wluoh can claim to be older than 
the Graeco-Roman period ; of earlier monu¬ 
ments above ground there seems to be no 
trace. Nevertheless, it is certain that such 
most once have existed, and excavation will 
doubtless bring some of them to light. Og, 
king of Bashan, was slain by the Israelitish 
invaders of Canaan, and in the days of the 
Tel el-Amarna correspondence “ the field of 
Bashan” was an Egyptian province. In¬ 
deed, Bosra, of which Major Heber-Percy 
gives ns several illustrations, is mentioned 
in one of the tablets under the name of 
Buzrana. 

Bat before this outlying district of the 
Turkish empire can be thoroughly examined, 
it is needful that there should be a better and 
stronger government than that of the Porte, 
and mat those hopeless pests of humanity— 
the Beduin—should be cleared out of the 
way. Both Dr. Wright and Major Heber- 
Percy agree in the descriptions they give 
of the treacherous and cowardly robber 
hordes of the desert, who make the life of 
the agriculturist more and more impossible 
on the eastern side of the Jordan; and they 
also agree in the excellent character they 
assign to the Druses, of whom, indeed, Major 
Heber-Percy speaks in the warmest terms. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
English travellers saw the Druse on his most 
favourable side; as the Major’s Maronite 
dragoman told him: “ The Druses are'very 
fond of the Ingleez, but very bad to everyone 
else.” 

A. H. Sayok. 
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NEW LITHOGRAPHS. 

Mb. Donthorne has brought together, at hie 
rooms in Yigo-street, a collection of litho¬ 
graphs most of them executed lately, in easy 
ana immediate response to the invitation to 
contribute to the Paris show of lithographs, held 
in celebration of the centenary of the invention 
of the lithographic process. And Mr. Goulding, 
the famous printer of etchings, has printed most 
of these, or, at the least, has supervised their 
printing; and the result is said to offer certain 
novelties, perceptible, probably, to the especial 
student or the craft But there are a certain 
number of lithographs at Mr. Dunthome’s which 
were not executed under these conditions, and 
which, to boot, have been drawn straight on the 
stone, and not on transfer-paper. Mr. C. H. 
Shannon’s, for instance, have been done not 
exactly lately, but any time during the last few 
years ; and they are printed by himself, and he 
attaches importance to that circumstance, as well 
as to the fact that they are drawn on the stone 
direct. And certainly Mr. C. H. Shannon, more 
than most men now living, understands the con¬ 
ditions proper to lithography, and what order of 
performances come beet within the scope of the 
process. While never, as I hope, altogether failing 
to appreciate him, I have not always been in 
thorough sympathy with his art—what seem to 
be occasional deficiencies or carelessnesses in 
actual draughtsmanship have interfered at time* 
with the complete reception of his work—but 
more prolonged acquaintance brings strongly into 
view the qualities that he possesses, ana their 
importance, and their charm. Indeed, no one can 
look long upon such pieces as “The Ruffled 
Sea,” with all its amorini, and the “Minis- 
trants ” without perceiving that there is here the 
presence of an agreeable master of design, and of 
an absolute expert in the technique of his par¬ 
ticular craft. A living Frenchman, too—Odillon 
Redon, of whom much mention is made in that 
singular fiction of M. Huysman a Rebours 
—finds some, but not, it is asserted, adequate 
representation in the three remarkable prints 
which have been lent to Mr. Dunthorne, and 
which express with more technical skill, we 
think, than absolute lucidity the baffling and 
unearthly conceptions of an artist of peculiar, 
even of abnormal, individuality. 

Passing in very brief review some at least of 
the prints which have been lately wrought, let 
it be said, roughly, that the successes are those 
generally of the younger and less celebrated 
artists. The only drawing Sir Frederic Leighton 
has ever done for the stone does him certainly 

'o 


utmost strength and utmost delicacy in the litho¬ 
graph that he entitles “ The Edge of the Moor.” 
Some of Mr. Rothenstein’s able and sometimes 
piquant performances might possibly have been 
shown with advantage, and, also, a lithograph of 
Mr. Joseph Pennell’s which I happen to have 
lately seen—“St. Paul’s and the Roofs of the 
City,” the upper part in light; the lower in deep 
shadow. It is more personal than most of Mr. 
Pennell’s etched work or pen draughtsmanship 
appears to me to be, and is, indeed, excellent. 
But these things have been printed not by the 
energetic and experimental printer who has of 
late addressed himself so much to essays in 
lithography, but by Mr. Way, who has printed 
always, I believe, for Mr. Whistler, and has 
possessed the traditions, and faithfully carried 
them out, for more than a generation. 

Frederick Wbdmorb. 


the chorus was perfectly natural. The principal 
oott of the old chorus waa in the training for the 
orchestic and malic parts. The least expensive ud 
the most practically dramatic function was the last 
to be given up. The erection of the low stage oi 
Nero in the theatre at Athens was the first outward 
sign of the diminution of the chorus iu one of its 
functions. From that time on it took its position 
on the stage as in the Roman theatre. Up to that 
time it had occupied the level of the orchestra with 
the acton.” 


no discredit, and Mr. Watts has a young woman’s 
head that is indicated with something of his 
characteristic charm. Mr. Macbeth, albeit 
quite clever, does not always rise above the 
commonplace; yet his lamplight subject is an 
interior skilfully indicated. Mr. Sargent is 
strong, but wholly unattractive—I had almost 
said undesirable ; nor is there about the examples 
of Mr. Alma Tadema such fascination as many 
have fonnd in his painted pictures. On the 
other hand, among folk less famous, Mr. Jacomb 
Hood has an idyl, which is skilful and charming 
—the vision of a classic or arcadian pas de quatre. 
Mr. Corbet has an interesting, since finely 
modelled, study from the nude. Mr. WatBon— 
never putting Into his theme much of expansive 
individuality—yet succeeds through a certain 
proficiency of technique. Mr. Frank Short, not 
alone in “ Timber Ships at Great Yarmouth ’’— 
though that is charming enough to do him credit 
—proves how a skilled master of the greater 
arts of etching and of mezzotint can turn with 
sympathy and utmost intelligence to temporary 
practice in a new and humbler medium. 
And Mr. Oliver Hall, not succeeding with 
everything — leaving, as I consider, some¬ 
thing to be desired in the sky of his other¬ 
wise engaging “ Wensleydaleworks with 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the 
students of the Royal Aoademy Schools will 
take place at Burlington House, on Tuesday 
next, at 8 p.m.; bat we regret to add in the 
absenoe of the President, whose inspiring 
addresses have formed such a notable feature 
of the ceremony. The galleries containing the 
competition works will, as usual, be open to the 
pnbuo on the two following days. 

The Grafton Galleries will reopen in January 
with an exhibition selected from one of the 
finest private collections, mainly representing the 
Barbizon school. This will last till April, and 
will be followed in May by another exhibition 
of everything of interest bearing on and illus¬ 
trative of the arts of music and the drama. 

The much-talk ed-of exhibition of Mr. 
Whistler’s lithographs will open next week 
at the Fine Art Sooiety’s Gallery in New Bond' 
street. 

Hogarth’s “Calais Gate,” which was 
presented by the Duke of Westminster to the 
National Gallery iu July, is now hung in the 
gallery in Room XVII. Until recently the 
picture has been on exhibition at Chester. 


THE 8TAQE. 


Owing, in part, to the fire at the printers 

S Messrs. Unwin Bros.), the publication of Mr. 
>ennell’s new work, on The Illustration of 
Books, is postponed till the Spring. The author 
will take advantage of the ocoasion to make 
various revisions. 

Sir Frederic Leighton’s award, in the 
statuette competition for a prize of £150 insti¬ 
tuted by the Art Union of London, is given to a 
model statuette, representing “Hero,” by Miss 
Margaret Giles. 

We have reoeived, as a pre-print from the 
American Journal of Archaeology, a paper 
written by Mr. Edward Capps, of the American 
School at Athens, dealing with that vexed 
question, the Greek stage, from the point of 
view of the chorus in the later drama. The 
following is the author’s own summary of his 
arguments: 

“The theory that at the end of the fourth 
oentury the actors were elevated from their 
former position to a stage ten or twelve feet high 
is untenable, because (1) the chorus in tragedy, 
though perhaps less correctlythandled by the later 
poets as regards its connexion with the plot, was 
still regularly brought into close contact with the 
actors down to at least the end of the Roman 
republic; (2) the satyr-drama, with its chorus, 
flourished still in Roman times ; (3) the chorus iu 
comedy continued into the third century, mean¬ 
while containing its connexion with the action; 
the intimate relation of the chorus to the action 
In the old tragedies of the fifth century was not 
changed in later reproductions. The continuance 
for the longest time of the external functions of 


“ LE FILS DE L'ARETIN." 

M. HENRI de Bornier’s drama in verse 
produoed last week at the Thedtre Fran;ut is t 
work of very unequal merit. It would, 
perhaps, be unfair to say that it won only a 
succes d’estime, but I do not think it is likely 
to attain anything like the popularity of the 
author’s previous play, “ La Fflle de Roland." 

Nevertheless, the first act, so full oi life and 
picturesque details of dress and scenery, gave 
fair promise of success. The scene is laid at 
Brescia, in the palace of Pietro Aretino; and a 
murmur of half suppressed admiration greeted 
the appearance of M. Mounet-Sully, splendidly 
attired and of noble bearing, in the title-part 
Aretino is at the zenith of his power, surrounded 
by a oonrt of minor poets, authors, artists, and 
sycophants. Dallying with two fair [and frail 
damsels, | he listens as his secretaries read to 
him messages from the Pope, the Emperor, and 
other princes; he is feared and hated by one 
and all, bat more particularly by Franco, his 
private secretary and confidant. A herald 
announces the arrival of an envoy from 
Francis, King of Franoe, bearing oostly present* 
and an autograph letter addressed to the 
“ divine Aretino.” The presents he aooepti 
with haughty indifference; bnt just when 
the envoy is handing him the King’s 
letter, who should step forward and snatch it 
out of his hand bat—the Chevalier Bayard! an 
unexpected coup de thSatre which took the 
audienoe by surprise. Then in a long tirade, 
the Chevalier brands Aretino as a literary 
scoundrel (some of his remarks are singularly 
appropriate to certain litterateurs porno- 
graphes of the present day), and tears the 
roysd missive to pieces, rather than allow the 
fair fame of his master to be sullied by the 
friendship of a corrupt soribbler of licentious 
sonnets. Pietro, wild with rage, vows ven¬ 
geance against the Chevalier; bnt his anger is 
suddenly appeased by the entrance of Angela 
(Mile. Dudley), the long lost and purs love of 
his youth. The lady, who is accompanied by a 
little boy, proceeds to unfold a strange story. 
The ohild Orfinio is the offspring of Aretino 
and Camilla, a courtezan. Angela found the 
child abandoned in the streets; she hasbrongP 
him up as her own son, and now, in 
name of sweet innooenee and in memory 
past love, she implores Aretino to absnd< 
his evil ways. The curtain falls on the vi 
sudden repentance of the prince. 

Ten years have elapsed between the first 
second acts. Aretino is leading an example 
life, writing commentaries on the Scripture 
Orfinio (M. le Bargy) ,now an officer in the semi 
of the Venetian Republic, is loved by the gent* 
Stellina (Mile. Beiohemberg), and watcbej 
over by hia step-mother, Angela. But tha 
quiet life is suddenly disturbed by the arrive 
of Camilla (Mme. Pierson), who has inherits 
a large fortune and comes to claim her sol 
who is only too ready to follow her, as his “**« 
has been corrupted by the perusal of a yolual 
of Aretino’s early poems, secretly given I 
him by Franco. Thus the sins of the fsthi 
are visited on the child. The hereditary g«w 
of evil ferments in Orfinio: he reviles his fatmw 
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“units Angela, tries to rain Stellina, and, lastly, 
tills an easy prey to vice: 

“ Je sols n6 poor souffirir, et poor fairs souffrir.” 
These incidents give rise to several highly 
dr ama fao scenes, bat the freqaent inconsistency 
of events and characters mars the general effect 
of the play. 

In the fourth act we learn that Orfinio, not¬ 
withstanding his riotous life, is a brave offioer 
and has defeated an attack of the Turks on 
Veruoe. He is the hero of the day; but, 
burdened with heavy debts and on the brink of 
ruin, he listens to the perfidious advice of 
Franoo, who promises him a large sum if he 
will betray the Republio. Aretino overhears 
Franoo’s proposals, and, attended by Angela 
and Stellina, implores Orfinio not to turn 
traitor; but the latter replies: 

“ Je n’aime rien au monde et ne veut aimer rien. 

L’amour pour une feds qu’eat tomb4 de ma 
bouche 

Son nom, m'a rendu l’&me indomptable et 
farouche. 

La aouftrance est le droit de haife et je hais! 

St je n’aime ici baa quo le mat quo je fais! 

Je hais le dieu qui fit de nous oe que nous 
aommes, 

Tons ceux qui sont heureux sur la term des 
homines, 


fte qu’on appelle honneur, globe, courage, foi. 
v °us paries de patrie ! Eh! que m’importe, tt 

whereupon Aretino stabs him to the heart. 

I have murdered my B on!” he «xnT«ima, 
while Orfinio murmurs, “ No, father, you have 
saved him.” 

Thus ends the strange imbroglio ima ginad 
by M. de Bomier. The play is “ paved with 
good intentions,” which, together with fine 
acting and a brilliant Tnise-en-scene, may con- 
tnbute to its success with the general publio. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Pianists do not always ohoose their pieces 
™ 1L . once thought-and may, 

indeed, still be of the same opinion— that his 
speciality was Beethoven, whereas it was un¬ 
doubtedly Chopin. Bubinstein was, quite ex¬ 
ceptionally, an all-round player. He could rise 
to the height of his argument when inter- 
pretmg one of Beethoven’s great Sonatas; he 
could do justice to Schumann and also to Chopin; 
he could play Weber’s music with fire and 
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brilliancy, and yet reveal all its tenderness and 
romanoe. At other times he would merely 
di*pl»y his great powers as an executant in 
peoes written for that purpose. Asaoomposer 
he had probably a deeper inaightinto the works 
of the great masters than either of the two 
great pianists, Beisenauer and Bosenthal, who 
are now attracting public attention. This, at 
l««st, is our opinion, so far as we have heard 
them; and, as regards the reception given to 
then: various performances, the publio seem to 
be much of the same mind. Beisenauer can 
play with great charm and refinement, but 
somehow or other a touch of virtuosity here 
and there breaks the spell. His rendering 
of the Beethoven Sonata in 0 sharp 
minor the other day was a case in point: 
the promuw exoited by the Adagio 
was not fulfilled m the Presto; pianism 
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gained the upper hand of poetry. In Liszt’s 
music Keisenauer excels; and he chose one of 
his late master’s works, the Conoerto in A, for 
his first appearance at the Crystal Palaoe on 
Saturday. It was a brilliant performance. 
But why, one may ask, did he select that par¬ 
ticular work ? The Conoerto in E flat is 
brilliant and effective; the one in A is as ugly 
as it is difficult. 

Last Friday week Mile. Irma Sethe gave 
what she was pleased to call a “ violin recital 
but it was one of a very mixed kind. Together 
with Beisenauer the concert-giver played two 
Sonatas—the one in F (Op. 24), by Beethoven, 
the other, also in F (Op. 8), by Grieg. The 
classic calm of the former, the modem excitement 
of a great portion of the latter, offered excellent 
contrast, though the identity of key to some 
extent proved a drawback. Both works are, 
however, interesting, and by no means 
hackneyed. Mile. Sethe playea charmingly, 
and showed no tendency, as at her first recital, 
to hurry. She was admirably supported by 
the pianist, who throughout tempered his 
playing to that of his fair partner. Of 
the two Sonatas the second went still better 
than tiie first. Altogether Mile. Sethe 
made a most favourable impression. She 
was heard also, and to advantage, in a Bach 
Sarabande; but a young artist cannot do full 
justice to that master. At the end of the pro¬ 
gramme was marked a “ Paraphrase de Parsi¬ 
fal” by Wagner-Wilh elmj. All the old masters 
have suffered more or less at the hands of 
transcribers, and Wagner is now treated in like 
manner. There are transcriptions for pianoforte 
of the " Fire ” music and of the Walkiirenritt, to 
say nothing of portions of the “ Flying Dutch¬ 
man,” “Tannhiiuser,” "Lohengrin.” Liszt, we 
believe, was the first to yield to the temptation; 


but his were arrangements from operas. To 
paraphrase " Parsifal ” is no less than a crime of 
Use mojeste. We do not so much blame Mile. 
Sethe as those who taught her such a piece. 

Senor Sarasate gave his third oonoert at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. With 
Mme. Berthe Goldschmidt, he played Brahms’ 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte in G (Op. 78). 
Already on a previous occasion we spoke of the 
interpretation of the work by these two artists. 
In many points it is admirable. The technique 
is beyond reproaoh, and there is no lack of intelli¬ 
gence and feeling ; yet the reading is not in the 
true Brahms style: there is sweetness, elegance, at 
the expense of virility. The slow movement was 
the most successful; the purity of the violinist’s 
tone was delightful. The programme inducted 
Beethoven’s "Kreutzer” Sonata. The more 
serious character which the programmes of 
Senor Sarasate have assumed of late deserves 
full recognition. • 

Of this concert we cannot speak further, as 
we went to hear Herr A. Stradhal at the 
Steinway Hall. He is a pianist, who for a 
time studied under Liszt. His performance of 
two of the “ Paganini ” Etudes proved that he 
can successfully interpret those clever and 
abnormally difficult pieoes of Liszt; his 
technique is, indeed, of a high order. We 
also heard two pieces by Chopin—the B fiat 
minor Nocturne and the Funeral March; the 
former lacked delicacy (the very title of 
Nocturne ought to suggest dreamy playing), 
and the latter was rendered in sensational and 
exaggerated style. On the programme was a 
song by "Lios,” the worn de guerre of the 
Countess d’Erdody, daughter of Beethoven’s 
friend. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 
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volume to their Coleridge shelf/*— Pubiisfure* Circular. 

** There are some interesting facts given with respect to 
Coleridge’s stay at The Grove, Highgate .”—New Age. 

“ The biographies and illustrations will be treasure-trove 
to all lovers of Coloridge and of literature/* 

Manchester Courier . 

“ The work is well worth the perusal of all lovers of the 
poet and philosopher (Coleridge ).”—East Sussex News. 

In crown 4fco, tastefully bound in handsome doth, 21s. 
Large-paper copies, £3 3s. 

Nooks and Corners 

of Pembrokeshire. 

By HENRY T. TIMMINS, Author of “Nooks and 
Comers of Herefordshire.” 

A descriptive work of tho various scenes of historic, 
artistic, or antiquarian interest in the oounty, folly illus¬ 
trated with Drawings by tho Author, and by Maps. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. fld. 

Prehistoric Man 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS BOOKS 

Buckthorns Edition. 

TALES of a TRAVELLER 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

With 25 Photogravure Illustrations, from Original Drawings 
bv Arthur Rackham, Allan Barra ad, Frederick Dielman, 
Henry Ba ndham , F. S. Church, George Wharton Edwards, 
and others. Each page is. surrounded by a decorative 
border printed in colours. 2 vols., 8vo, doth, bevelled 
boards, gilt tops, with slip covers (in box), 25s. 

OLD DIARY LEAVES. 

By H. S. OLOOTT. 

The True Story of the Theosophic&l Society. 

Illustrated, 8vo, doth extra, 7a. 8d. 

little Journeys 

To the Homes of Good Men end Great. 

By ELBERT HUBBARD, 

Authoi of “ No Enemy but Himself.” 
Illustrated with some Portraits. Printed on rough-edged 
paper, lflmo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 

THE ESSAYS of ELIA. 

By CHARLES LAMB. 

2 vols., Illustrated, 18mo, buckram, gilt tops, 5s. 

MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 

By Captain MARRYAT. 

With 16 Full-page Illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum, and with 
Illustrated Headpieces by A. W. Van Dousen. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7 b. 6d. 

THE ECHO CLUB. 

By BAYARD TAYLOR. 

12mo, doth extra, 2s. Sd. 

New Catalogue free. 

24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK. 


in Ayrshire. 


By JOHN SMITH, Author of “ A Monograph of the 
Stalactites and Stalagmites of the Cleaves Cove.** With 
many Illustrations, and a very interesting Map of 
Prehistoric Ayrshire. 

NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 

Runic Rocks : a North Sea Idyll. 

By WILHELM JENSEN. Translated by MARIANNE 
E. SUCKLING. With a Preface by Professor G. 
FIELDER. 

“ The book will repay a lengthy study, and will be also 
interesting to the casual reader/*— Liverpool Mercury. 

“ Jensen’s writing possesses great charm/*— Guardian. 

** The book displays real thought and power.*’ 

National Observer. 

“ An interesting example of modem German literature, 

well translated.A book quite out of the common.” 

Speaker. 

“A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly 
takes a very high place in the imaginative literature of the 
present decade.”— Academy. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

Drifting through 


CRIMADBHAGAVATAM. 

Translated into Kngllah Prose with the Oloaaea of 
Ancient and Modem Commentator*, Original 
Notes, a Profuse index, and Table of Content* 


MOHENDRANATH CHATTEBJEE. 

ADDED IS THE ORIGINAL SANSCRIT TEXT. 

Book I., 740 pages, with 12 Illustrations, large 8vo, doth, 
£1 Is. net. 

This is the most popular of the great eighteen Parana., 
and one of the grandest of the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Hindus; it treats on devotional religion, and the easioet and 
shortest means of attaining the final beatitude according to 
the doctrines of the followers of Vishnu, and in explaining 
and elnoUlating the points of Sankhya Vedanta, and other 
contemplative and speculative philosophy, mythology, 
ancient history, legends, ethics, Ac., Ac. 

KEG AN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER A CO., Lncrrxn 
Paixxxosixx Housx, C iiARm g Cxoss Roan, Lokdos. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

MONTHLY .-SIXPENCE. 

Content* for December includeEditor's Notes of Recent Ex¬ 
position—The Seven Heaven*, by Rev. R. H. Charles, M.A., Oxford— 
Replies," by Prof J. Randal Harris, Principal Simon, and Principal 
Brown—“ Contribution, and Comments,” by Prof. W. H. Ramsay. 
LL.D., Prof. Massie, Rev. Hugh Macmillan. D-D.—The Meaning of 
Christ i Prayer in Uetbeemane, ay Prebendary |West and other*—The 
Song of Bongs in Metre, by Canon Pox—At the literary Table, ho. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 


Dreamland. 


A Volume of Poems by T. E. RUSTON. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patxbnohtxh Row, 
London, E.C. 


PREMIER Causes no Blotches 

VINOLIA 

Keeps the 

Complexion Clear. SOAP* 


Keeps the 
Complexion Clear. 

4d. a Tablet. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


By JOHN BUSKIN. 

STUDIES in BOTH ARTS. 

Being 10 Plates reproduced in Photogravure and 
Chromo-lithography from unpublished Drawings by 
the Author, with Descriptive Passages. 16 by 11 inches. 
Cloth, 21s. net. With Cover designed by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HABE. 

THE GURNEYS of EARLHAM. 

ff Uniform with “The Story of Two Noble Lives.*’) 
Being Memoirs and Letters of the eleven children of 
John and Catherine Gurney, of Earlham, 1776—1876, 
and the Story of their Religious Life under many 
different forms. Illustrated with 33 Photogravure 
Plates and 19 Woodcuts. In two volumes, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 26s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

Being Memorial Sketches of Arthur Ponrhyn Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster; Henry Alford, Dean of Canter¬ 
bury; Mrs. Duncan Stewart; and Paray le Monial. 
Illustrated with 7 Portraits and 17 Woodcuts. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 8s. 0d. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 

With Map, uniform with N.-E., S.-E., and S.-W. France, 
and about 80 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


OLD-WORLD JAPAN: Legends 

or the Land of the Gods. By FRANK (UN DER. With 
34 Pictures and Cover designed by T. H. Robinson. 
Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ A charming book, valuable and interesting ss a record 
of folk-lore, and ornamental as a work of art.’’— Scotsman. 


JACOB and the RAVEN. By 

FRANCES MARY PBARD. With other Stories for 
Children, and 30 Illustrations by Hey wood Snmner. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By 

JANE AUSTEN. With 100 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson, and an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Exoellent as is Mr. Thomson’s previous work, he has 
surpassed the best of it in these drawings to * Pride and 
Prejudice.’ ’’—Saturday Review, 


MARMONTEL’S MORAL 

TALES. Selected and Re-translated, with Biographical 
and Critical Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE 
BAINT8BURY, and 46 Illustrations by Chris. Ham¬ 
mond. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 

By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. The Letter* being 
Selected and Arranged to form a connected Narrative, 
with Biographical and Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and 00 Drawings by 
Chris. Hammond. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gift 
tops or edges, 12s. 


SLAV TALES. Translated from 

the French of CHODSKO, and Illustrated with 00 
Drawings by Emily J. Harding. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LEGENDS FROM RIVER and 

MOUNTAIN. Translated from the Roumanian and 
German by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA 8TRET- 
TELL. With 42 Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 0s. 


Buskin House, Charing Cross Bond, 
London- 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand. 

THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VoLIX. No. 9. DECEMBER, 1896. ls.6d.net. 

OO STENTS. 

J. B. MAYOR—Critical Notes on the Stromateis of Clement 
of Alexandria, Book VII. (concluded). 

M. L. EARLE—Miscellanea Critica. 

H. F. PELHAM—The Emperor Claudius and the Chiefs of 
the Aedui. 

R. ELLIS—Geographical Notes on Propertius. 

J. DONOVAN—German Opinion on Greek Jussives (con¬ 
cluded). 

J. WOOD BROWN—The Corrections in the Florence MS. of 
Nonius. 

REVIEWS: 

Susemihl’s and Hicks’ edition of the “ Polities.*' J. A. 
STEWART. 

Smyth’s “ Ionic Dialect.’’ P. GILES. 

Buck’s “ O scan-Umbrian Verb System.'* H. OERTEL. 
Cooper’s “Word-Formation in the Roman Sermo 
Plebeius.’* H. W. HATLEY. 

Cauer on the Groundwork of Homeric Criticism. W. 
LEAF. 

Wattenbaoh, Introduction to Greek Palaeography. 
F. G. KENYON. 

Wachsmuth’s Introduction to the Study of Ancient 
History. F. HAVERFIELD. 

ARCHAEOLOGY: 

American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

Weil and Reinach’s Edition of the Second Delphian 
Hymn. D. B. MONRO. 

Navarre on the Greek Theatre. A. E. HAIGH. 

Foucart on the Eleusinian Mysteries. E. E. SIKES. 

W. WARDE FOWLER—Was the Flaminica Dialis 
Priestess of Juno? 

CECIL TORR—Ancient Ships (a reply). 

8 UMMARIES—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

No. 1 of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, Vol. X., will be 
issued in the early part of February, and will consist of 6 
sheets at least, aim cost 3s. Subscriptions for VoL X. of 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW (13s. 6d. poet free) are received 
in Europe and the British Empire by the Publisher and all 
Booksellers; in the United States of America by Messrs. 
Ginn A Co-, of Boston. Favourable terms for acquiring 
Vols. I.-IX. will be offered to new subscribers. Further 
support is earnestly solicited from all who have at heart the 
scholarly study of Greek and Roman antiquity. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS ABB SOLICITED FOR 

THE NIGHT of the GODS. 

An inquiry into Cosmic and Cosmogonic Mythology and 
Symbolism. By the late JOHN O’NEILL. Vol. II. 
With Index to the complete work. Large 8vo. About 
380 pages, with many Illustrations. 

'/ The first volume of this immense storehouse of mytho¬ 
logical and symbolical research was published in 1893. The 
Author, whose lamented death took place early in the year, 
left the MS. of VoL IL ready for the press, but it can only 
be published if at least 200 subscribers come forward. 

Ir 25 tddlUsul Subscribers will scud lu tbeftr 
names, printtmg cam be begum at sacs* 

The subscription price for the two volumes is fixed at 36s., 
and subscribers should say if they wish to reoeive Vol. I. 
(issued in 1893 at 80s.) at once. 

Full prospectus on application. 

TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

GREEK F0LKP0ESY. Literal 

and Metrical Translations Representative of the Com¬ 
plete Cycle of Romaic Folk-Verse and Folk-Prose. By 
Lucy M. j. GARNETT. Classified, Revised, and 
Edited with Notes, Historic, Classic, and Keltic, and 
Essays on the Science of Folklore and the Survival of 
Paganism, by J. S. 8TUART-GLENNIE. M.A. in 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo, of upwards o' pages 
each. Vol. I. Verse, Vol. n. Prose. Subscription 
price 18a., payable on or before delivery. Prospectus 
on application. 

NEARLY READY. 

JEWISH IDEALS. By Joseph 

JACOBS. Demy 8vo, 280 pages, cloth, 6s. net. Con¬ 
tents : Jewish Ideals; The God of Israel; Mordecai; 
Browning’s Theology; The True and Only Solution of 
the Jewisn Question; Jehnda Halevi : Jewish Diffusion 
of Folk-Tales; The London Jewry (1290); Little St. 
Hugh of Lincoln; Aaron, Son of the Devil; Jewish 
History. 

JUST OUT. 

LITERARY STUDIES. By 

JOSEPH JACOBS. Second Edition, enlarged. Umo, 
xxlr..l95 pp. Printout by Constable, on antique laid 
paper. Cloth, Ss. 6a. Contents: George Eliot; Matthew 
Arnold; Browning; Newman: Tennyson; Stevenson. 
Seeley. 

THE PSALMS. Edited by Pro- 

fessor WELLHAUSEN. 128 pp., 4to, 6s. net. 

In thiB edition the titles (including historical and 
musical notices), the liturgical formulae, the acrostic letters 
in the alphabetical psalms, the doxological subscriptions, 
and the headings are printed in red. 

The publication of this groat enterprise is being pushed 
forward rapidly. Prof. Kittel’s edition of Chronicles is 
nearly all in type; Genesis, by the Rev. J. C. Ball, and Ezra 
and Nehomiah, by Prof. Gntbe, are being passed through 
the press ; Exodus, by the Rev. Prof. Ryle, and Isaiah by 
the Rev. Prof. Cheyne, will go to press shortly. Full par¬ 
ticulars respecting the new critical edition of the Hebrew 
Soriptnres will be supplied on application. Subscriptions 
are noted for the entire series and for separate parts. 


GARDNER, DARTON &CQ.’S LIST. 


8. R. OROOKETT. 


nnuiouai xn&VSliijfi&H: a 

Child’s Book for Children, for Women, snd tar Ben. 
By 8. a. CROCKETT, Author of " The Liisc Bus- 
bonnet,” “The Raiders,” to. With aunsnu 
Ulustrations by Gordon Browns and W. H. C 
Grooms. Fancy cloth boards, large crown 8vo, gilt 
top,6s. 


Large-Paper Edition, numbered and signed by Anther 
and Artists, net Sis. 64 

The trade bare subscribed for the winds of the Pint 
Edition. A Second Edition is in the press. 


QORPON BROWNE. 

NATIONAL RHYMES of the 

NUR8ERY. With Pretaoe by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne. Large crown 
8 vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. Printed on 
superfine paper, with title in red and black. 

This volume will be found to contain all the popular 
favourites, and is likely to prove a most acceptable gift to 
any family circle. A companion volume to Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s popular edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


L. T. MEADE. 


A PRINCESS of the GUTTER. By 

L. T. MEADE, Author of “ The Medicine lady,” 
“ A Young Mutineer,’’ Ac. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

“The language of East London cannot, for obvious 
reasons, be altogether reproduced in these pages; otherwise 
I have endeavoured to make this picture of life amongrt 
our great unclassed as faithful as possible. Martha Mace, 
* the Princess,’ is sketched from a living originAl."— Pnfau. 


BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 


‘ The general idea of the series is excellent.”— Ouardien. 

* The scheme excites our interest.”— Saturday Reviev. 

THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 

Vol. VIII., AMERICA. By tbs Bight Her. 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, S.T.D., LL.dT»s1io|i of 
Delaware, U.S.A. With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 


OANON OARR. 


LIFE and TIMES of ARCHBISHOP 

U88HER. By the Rev. J. A. CARR, LLD. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Carr’s delineation of the career and character of 
Ussher is almost a model of what biography ought to be, 
nchis its impartiality, its balance, and its pleasantness 

d freshness of narration.It is impossible to take leave 

, h*.Carr’s admirable work without a word of hearty con¬ 

tra Nation on the praiseworthy manner in which he has 
accompli* o ”» difficult task .”—Morning Post. 


BIS O OF MISSISSIPPI. 


THE WORLD and the WRESTLERS: 

Personality and Responsibility. By the Right Rev ■ 
H. M. THOMPSON, D.D., Bishop oi Mississippi. 
Author of “ The World and the Man," “ The Worn 
and the Kingdom,” to. Crown Svo, cloth, Ss, fld. 


JOHN BRAITHWAITE. 


SOCIAL ENIGMAS. By John 

BRAITHWAITE. Being a Letter on the Soosl 
Questions suggested by the perusal of Mr. Addensy» 
“ The New Floreat.” Fancy covers, is. 


REV. A. F. WINNINaTON INGRAM- 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. By the 

Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., of 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green. Crown 8vo, clou 
boards. [Sherd;. 


JAMES ADDERLEV. 


LOOKING UPWARD. By the Rev. 

the Hon. JAMES ADDKRLEY, M.A, Author of 
“ Stephen Remarx.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

[Skcrtif. 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3, Patbumitb 
Bvildinos, E.O., and 44, Victoria Strut, K.O. 
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JARROL D & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 

B7 the NORTH SEA; or, the Pro- 

tector'e Grand-daughter. By Mn. EMMA MARSHALL, Author 
of “ In the East Country,” Ac. Illustrated by W. Miller Smith. 
Crown 8to, fie. (Postage 44d ) 

“ A itnry of exoeDiional merit and interest to a wide range of readers. 
The story is full of lively incidents, its tone is healthy in every sense, 
and it will prove a very acceptable gift-book to many, girls in par¬ 
ticular^—Scotsman___ 

THE TWO ALTHEAS. By E. E. 

HORSMAN, Author of “Severn Side.” Ac. Illustrated by 
G. Domain Hammond. Crown 8vo, fie. (Postage 4jd.) 

“Mia Edith E. Horsman may be complimented upon a graceful, 
refined, and interesting story in * The Two Altheas.* Anyone desiring 
a wholesome, well-written book, full of human interest and pleasant 
people skilfully depicted, cannot do better than buy this charming 
Toluene ."— Court Journal __ 

THE LORD of LOWED ALE ByRD- 

CHETWODE, Author of “The Marble City” “The Fortune of 
Qulttentnns,” Ac. Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 
8ro, 6s. (Postage 4|<L) 

“Essentially a book of adventure, and will be read with unflagging 
interest by every boy who has the good fortune to get the chanoe of 
perusing i t.”— Devon and Enter GattxU. __ 

WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 

Br M. M. BLAKE, Author of “ The Siege of Norwich Castle," Ac. 
_I llustrated. Crown 8vo . 6s. (Postage, 4jd.) _ 

THE EXPEDITION of CAPTAIN 

FLICK. By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of 
Iandy Court." Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 0 d. (Postage 4id.) 

“It is a romance of the ‘Westward Hoi' type, and abounds in 
startling adventures. To lovers of romance the tale of his adventures 
may be heartily commended."— XewcattU Daily Leader. 

A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders, 

Author of “Israel Mort,’’“Abel Drake’s Wife," Ac. Crown 8vo, 
(Postage 4fd.) 

* pioci 


cloth, 3s. Sd. __ , 

“The work is a powerful piece of Action ."—Birmingham Gasette. 


THE 


LOVELY MALINCOURT. By 

Crown 8vo, 


HELEN MATHERS. Author of “ Cherry Ripe," Ac. 
cloth, 3a (kl. (Postage 4Jd.) 

“ A clean story—this charmingly-told tale. The authoress is likoly 
to add by her latest production to the large cirole of her literary 
f riends and admirers."— St. Jam**’* GasetU. _ 

MAN PROPOSES. By Mrs. A Phillips, 

Author of " Benedicts," Ao. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a fld. (Postage4jd.) 
“The book is extremely taking, and there is a poetical strain in it 
t hat is as strange to modem fiction as it is taking. 1 ' 


A GARRI80N ROMANCE. By Mrs. 

LEITH ADAMS. Third Edition. 

“ Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story.” 

■■ Manchester Guardian. 

New lllaetrated Catalogue post free on application. 

London: 

JARBOLD 4 SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 

_And of all Bookseller*._ _ 

WHITTAKER’S LIST OF BOOKS. 

Full Liet post-free on Application. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

Alphabetically arranged, and handsomely bound in red 
cloth gilt, gilt edgee, crown Svo, 800 pages, 10s. 8d. 

WHITTAKER’S 

WINDSOR PEERAGE, 

BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, * 0 ., for 1896. 

Revised to date. Including all the Courtesy Titles. 

MODEL ENGINE CONSTRUCTION. 

With Practical Instructions to Artificers and Amateurs. 
By J. ALEXANDER. With 60 Illustrations and 21 
Sheets mt Working Drawings by C. E. Jones. 32i pp., 
crown Svo, 10s. Cd. 

“ Excellent drawings and ample instructive matter.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“An instructive book, which we do not hesitate in 
recommending to our apprentices and amateurs.” 

_ Railtoay Herald. 

BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 

WOOD-CARVING. With Numerous 

Illustrations. Third Edition. Fcap. ftto, 6s. 

44 An excellent manual.’' —Morning Post. 

“ An admirable little book.”— Builder. 

M Such patient, explicit, step-by-step teaching as Mr. 
Leland*8 is indeed the only road to excellence.” 

Saturday Review. 

LIBRARY OF POPULAR 8QIENOE. 

Blue cloth, square crown 8vo, 2s. fld. per volume. 

CHAMBERS’ PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 

Second Edition. 2s. fld. 

JUKES BROWNE’S GEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
BOT TONE’S ELECTRICITY and 

MAGNETISM. 2s. 6d. 

MASSES PLANT WORLD. 2s. 6d. 
HATCH’S MINERALOGY. 2s. 6d. 
WOODS LIGHT. 2s. 6d. 


London: 

WHITTAKER 4 CO., Patibnostee Swam. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.'S NEW BOO KS FOR PRESENTS. 

UNDER the CZAR and QUEEN VICTORIA: the Experiences 

of a Rnealan Reformer. By JAAKOFF PRELOOKER. Profusely Illustrated. Pott 4to, 7s. td. 

THE LADY’S MANOR; or, Between River and Brook. A Tale. 

By EMMA MARSHALL. Illustrated by W. Lance. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevolled boards, 6s. 

" A capital story of girls and for girls.*'—Record. 

THE CRUISE of the ROVER CARAVAN. By Gordon Stables, 

M.D., R.N. With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 6s. 

” 4 The Cruise of the Rover Caravan ’ is the best of the several books which Dr. Gordon Stables has written this 
year .”—Morning Post. 

TUDOR QUEENS and PRINCESSES. By Sarah Tytler. Extra 

crown 8vo, Illustrated, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 6W 

“ In her * Tudor Queens and Princesses,’ Miss Sarah Tytler has pat together twelve charming studies of that great 
house.”— Athenaeum. 

KATHERINE’S KEYS. By Sarah Doudney. Illustrated by 

Chan. Richardson. Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 6s. 

*' Every girl will be delighted with * Katherine’s Keys,* a story full of vivacity and charm.”— British Week’y. 

THE KING’S RECRUITS. Translated from the German by 

Mrs. PEREIRA. Illustrated. Gilt edges, extra crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 5s. 

“ A delightful story; the book is lively from beginning to end. Nowhere have wo seen a more graphic account of the 
daily life of Frederick the Great ."Spectator. 

THE SAGA BOOK of LUND A. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, Author 

of 44 The Lads of Lunda.” Illustrated by C, O. Murray. Crown 8vo, 2s. Cd. 

4 * Mrs. Saxby invests her books with much of the romanoe that inspired Scott in 1 The Pirate.' "—Times. 

THE ADVENTURES of a YOUNG STOWAWAY. By Mrs. 

GEORGE CORBETT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. fld. 

“ Mrs. Corbett’s readers are likely to have a happily exhilarating time.”— Daily Chronicle. 

SHIP DAPHNE: a Story of the City and the Sea By the Rev. 

T. S. MILLINGTON. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 

“ Just the sort of book boys will read with pleasure .”—Daily Telegraph. 

A SALT WATER HERO. By the Rev. E. A. Rand. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. Od. 

“ Preeminently a boy’s book, and is as foil of adventures on the sea and among the ice-fields of the arctic circle ss 
the most adventnre-ioving boy can well desire. Mr. Rand bids fair to rival those heroes of story telling, Messrs. Henty, 
Collin gw ood, and Manville Penn.”—Daily Chronicle. 

JAMES NISBET & 00., 21, Bnuuots Strut, W. 


By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. 

HENBY Vm. and the ENGLISH MONASTEBIES. An Attempt to Illustrate the 

History of their Suppression, with an Appendix and Maps showing the Situation of the Religious Houses at the 
Time of tDeir Dissolution. 2 vols., demy Svo, 12s. each. [SixfA Edition. 

May also be had in 2 vols., with 3ft Page Illustrations and 6 Maps, half-bound in Persian morocco, top edge gilt, 30s. 
The Illustrations separately, 6s. 

The Sixth Edition is now being issued in Monthly Shilling Parts. Parts I. to XIV. ready. 

EDWAED VI- and the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Its Origin Illustrated by hitherto 

Unpublished Documents. With 4 Facsimile Pages of the MS. Demy 8vo, 12s. [ Third Thousand. 

11 We cannot rofrain from expressing our admiration of the method in which the author has conducted his whole 
inquiry. It ought to have a large circulation, for it contains by far the best account we have over seen of the changes 
introduced in Edward VI.’s reign.”— Guardian. 

A SKETCH of the LIFE and MISSION of ST. BENEDICT- With an Appendix, con- 

taining a Complete List of the Benedictine Churches and Monasteries in England, with tho Date of their 
Foundation. Third Thousand. Is. 

A CHRONICLE of the ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MONKS, from Renewing of their 

Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of James II.; being the Chronological Notes of Dom 
Bennett Welldon, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. Edited from a Manuscript in tho Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, 
Downside. Demy 4to, 12s. Od._ 

THE HISTORY and FATE of SACRILEGE- By Sir Henry Spelm&n, Kt. Edited, in 

part from two MSS., revised and corrected. With a Continuation, large Additions, and an Introductory Essay. 
By Two Priests of the Church of England. Fourth Edition, with additional Notes anil an Appendix, bringing 
tho work up to date, by Rev. C. F. 8. WARREN, ALA. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

THE DARK AGES: a Series of Essays Dlnstrating the State of Religion and Literature 

in the Ninth. Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By the late Dr. MAITLAND, Keeper of the MSS. at 
Lambeth. Fifth Edition, with an Introduction by FREDERICK STOKES, M.A. Demy Svo, 12s. 

THE HIERURGIA; or, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass- With Notes and Dissertations 

elucidating its Doctrines and Ceremonies. By Dr. DANIEL ROCK. 2 vols. A New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition, with many now Illustrations. Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. JAMES WE ALE. 2fts. 

The Editor (whose qualifications for his office are well known) has spared no efforts in making the book perfect; and 
as he has had much additional matter unknown to the learned author, his success has been assured. 

A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 260 copies, printed on fine laid paper, with rod rubric lines, £2 10s., to secure copies 
of which immediate application is necessary. 

A HISTORY of the SOMERSET CARTHUSIANS- By E- Margaret Thompson. 

This Volume has Sixteen Pago Illustrations of Hinton Charter-House, Witham Friary, Ac., by the Author’s Sister, 
Miss L. B. Thompson, and will prove an interesting work to antiquarians, especially of Somersetshire and tho West of 
England generally. Demy 8vo, 12s. IJust ready. 

By the Rev. OSWALD J. REICHEL, M. A., B.C.L., F.S.A., sometime Vice-Principal of Cnddcston College. 

SOLEMN MASS at SOME in the NINTH CENTURY. Second Edition, with Correction* 

and Additions, and a Sketch Flan of a Basilica. Demy 8vo, Is. [Bead>j. 

THE ORIGIN of ENGLISH LITURGICAL VESTMENTS, prescribed for use in the 

Thirteenth Century. With 8 Illustrations. A Paper read before the Exeter Diocesan Society. 8vo, Is. Sd. 

A COMPLETE MANUAL of CANON LAW. cw *'’ 

Vol. I. THE SACRAMENTS. Demy Svo. [Nearly reciy. | Vol. IX. LITURGICAL DISCIPLINE. [Preparing. 

JOHN HODGES, Bedford Strut, Strand, London. 
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REVISED AND CORRECTED DP TO 1896. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 

TIN VOLUMES, Imperial 8vo. 

COMPLETE SETS CAN NOW BE HAD. 

Price JE6 in doth; £7 10*. in half-morocco. 

The Work iB also being issued in Monthly Volumes, price 
10b. each, cloth; 16s. halt-morocco. 

Volume II. ready 2nd December , 1896. 

CBAHBEBS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA to acknowledged 
to be the beat book of the kind at present before the 
pnbllc. Wherever the Engllsk language Is spoken. 
It Is In use as a Standard Authority and Work of 
Beferenee. 

“ There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, 
enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, and 
accuracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness in the 
treatment of the articles.’—rims*. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S 

NEW BOOKS FOR SEASON 1895-96. 

Hasdsouilt Boo*d. Fully Illustbated. 


GEORGS MANVILLE EENN. 

ROT R07LAND; or, the Young 

Castellan. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards. With 8 
Illustrations by W. Boncber. 5s. 

L. T. MEADS. 

GIRLS NEW and OLD. By L. T. 

MEADE. With 8 Illustrations by J. Williamson. 
Large crown 8vo, doth elegant, bevelled boards. 58. 

AUTHOR OS "LADDIE." 

DON. By the Author of “ Laddie,” &c. 

With 8 Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Large crown 
8 vo, antiqne cloth, gilt. 58. 

DAVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE. 

THE BROTHERHOOD of the COAST. 

By DAVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE. With 21 Illus¬ 
trations by W. Boncber. Large crown 8vo, antiqne 
cloth, gilt. 5s. 

REGINALD HORSLEY. 

THE BLUE BALLOON: a Tale of the 

Shenandoah Valley. By REGINALD HORSLEY. 
With 0 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant. 3s. 6d. 

DAVID KJSJR. 

THE WIZARD KINO: a Story of the 

last Moslem Invason of Europe. By DAVID KER. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, 
doth elegant. 3s. 6d. 

MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

WHITE TURRETS. By Mrs. Moles- 

WOBTH, Author of “Carrots,” "Olivia,” Ac. With 
4 Illustrations by W. Rainey. Poet 8vo, antique doth, 
gilt, 2s. 3d. 

E. M. HOLMES. 

HUGH MELVILLE’S QUEST: a Boy's 

Ad ventures in the Days of the Armada* By F. M. 
HOLMES. With 4 Illustrations by W. Boucher. Post 

8 vo, cloth elegant. 2s. 0d. 

ELOCUTION. A Book for Reciters 

and Readers, comprising selections from Barrie, Kipling, 

Jerome. “ Q,” <ftc. Edited by R. C. H. MORISON. 

2s. 6d. 

“ One of the best books of its kind in the English 
language.”— Glasgow Citizen . 

TWO GREAT AUTHORS. Lives of 

Scott and Carlyle. Post 8vo, cloth elegant. 2s. 

EMINENT ENGINEERS.. Lives of 

Watt, Stevenson, Telford, and Brindly. Poet 8vo, 
cloth elegant. 28. 

TALES of the OREAT and BRAVE. 

By MARGARET FRASER TYTLER. Post 8vo, cloth 
elegant. 2s. 

CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER 

of the WORLD. Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 
With Pronunciation of the more difficult Names of 
Places, numerous Etymologies, and information regard¬ 
ing the origin of nameB. Crown 8vo, doth. 68. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limitbd, 

47, Patbbnosteb Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


OUB BIBLE AND THE 
ANCIENT MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS. 

KENYON, 

of the British Museum. 

5a. 

Beady early in December. 

Illustrated by Photographs. 

SANCTUARY AND SAC¬ 
RIFICE. (A Reply to 
Wellhausen.) 

BAXTER. 

60 . 

Beady early in December. 

The book to which Mr. Gladstone's 
recently published letter referred. 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
MONUMENTS. 

8 vo, cloth. 

BOSOAWRN. 

5a. 

Illustrated by Photographs. 

The Times.—" An able attempt to 
bring the Primitive Hebrew records 
into relation with the Babylonian and 
Assyrian versions of the same tradi¬ 
tions. It is well illustrated.” 

THE STUDENT’S HAND¬ 
BOOK TO THE PSALMS. 

Small 4to, doth, gilt top. 

SHARPE. 

Ida. 

The Time*. — “ Very useful toetodenu 
and devout readers. 

Church Time*.-'' The book will hi 
found very useful, and we thoroughly 
commend it to our readers.” 

“LEX MOSAICA”; 

OB. 

T Law of Moses and 
The Higher Criticism. 

8 vo, cloth. 

8 AYCE. SHARPE. 

RAWLIN80N. STEWART. 
DOUGLAS. LEATHES. 

GIRDLBSTONE. SINKER. 
FRENCH. SPENDER. 

LIAS. WATTS. 

WATSON. WACE. 

15a. 

The Timet. — “ Conservative hi 
scholarly.” 

Church Tumj.—“F ourteen able net 
speaking at their best.” 

Church Quarterly Review (flee July, 
1896, issue, pp. 282-320).-“ But valuable 
as the contents of the book are, the 
very fact of its appearance win be 
found to have produced a ooeaiaeiable 
effect in restoring confidence. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty’s ran 

LONDON: GREAT NEW STREET, FLEET STREET, E.O.; 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, AND NEW YORK. 

Retail of all Booksellers. __ 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

VfR. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

JLYX York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtlbner A Co., Limited, be» to announce 
that hehaaRESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
aooount, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSB- ready for 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above._______ 

INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN In all parts, willing to RECEIVE RE8IDENT 
- full par' ‘ J ‘ * 


'po 


TYPE-WRITING. 

A UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 

£X- Scientific, Litemry, and Medtad MSS. carefully Md promptly 
Type written by R*rsi i Co.. EOnfihwn Honw, Arnndcl SteMt, 
Strand, W.O. Private room tor dictation. Highest referanoM. 
Translation _ 

npHE LITERARY, TECHNICAL, and 

X TYPE-WRITING ASSOCIATION undertake Work for Authors 
and others on moderate terms. Searches. Tr^alatiooa, Type-writing, 
Shorthand, Ao. Write or oall—16, Pnmival Street, Holbom, E.C. 


OATALOGUE8 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAP A 00., «7, Bohq Suparx.__ 


FOREIGN B OOKS AT FOR EIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS &. NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, TTF.N RTV.TTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 
20, SOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
ann 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ OATALOODES poet free on application. _ 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Pebiodigalb at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


IVTONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

I -LVJL Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, scnt trcc on 
l d eman d—O. Luaiusa, Idbnlre, 38, Bn, de Chiteaudua, Fads. 


nnHE BURNS EXHIBITION. 

KXf&UT^E^C^lMMjrTkEAVPEA^ forLO,tli^a 

OWNERS of BURNS’ MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PILTLRld. 
° t Communicationi to be addreeeed to Mr. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, or totoeHooorMyBwra™ 
Mr. W. Craibx Akops and Captain David Sbxddof, at theomce m 
Exhibition, 175. BanchiehaU Street, Qlaagow. 


HLD BRADFORD.—Mr. WM. COT- 

U WORTH, of Bradted, 

Pamphlets, Paintings, Drawings, Old Engravings, 

and 'Portraits, Maps, Plans, or other Evidences or urn 

Addreea Observer Offloe, Bradford. ___—- 

pRIFYSGOL OYMRU. UNIVERSITY 

GILCHRIST TRAVELLING 8TUWEVTSHIP 
L The Bmdenfship srill be of the v^n« 

IS 

United Kingdom who have been e W*®f. , ° r A w ® t ^h?time of elect** 
Public Secondary or Elementary behove, and at tne um 
hold appointment* in Public inveetig&titm. during 

The condition of holding the Studentshipwe M 

not lees than three montns, of an to clertedwto b 

approved by the UDiversity, ami the candidate ^ by gcuiemk 

the judgment of the Unlvereity ie most outt he nurpow of the 

att ainm ents and professional standing to carry out m v * 

^ThefoSowing problems are proposed, but candidates will be at libertf 

‘T«^n»»i.h Schools, Including 

withspecial reference to the teaching of National hmw 

2, An S5ui£ into the working of Schools In Gcnnsny, omniwd m 

accordance with the IIerUartian Th <‘0^7 ’ u^ 100 i. fiance ual 

3. An enquiry into the teaching of Art xn the Schools « 

PurtherpSrticnlar, mny Uoiwrhtr 

Town Hall ChambetaJicwporVMonTI>eoeniI>erSd-J.*-— 

QT. EDWARD'S SCH00L. 

O OXFORD.—Public School, founded AnS- ^" 0 * 

for Gentlemen's Sons In Preparation lorU mverrau^, j q—. 
definite Church principle. Fees: iW«“ e** 

men, f«0>; Day Bom, Ol gu Incas- Classical ana 
—Rev. T. F. Horaoa. M.A.. Warden---— 

BREAKPAST-6UPPER. 

E P P 8 8 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O C 0 A. 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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NEW“R.T.S.” BOOKS 


Just published, 870, 10s. 6d., cloth, gilt top. 

RAMBLES IN JAPAN: 

The Land of the Rising Snn. 

By Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., 

Author of “The Land of Moab,” “The Natural 
History of the Bible,” &c. 

With Forty-five Illustrations by Edward Whymper. 

**Dr. Tristram is an experienced traveller, keen in 
observation and kindly in appreciation, an accomplished 
field naturalist, and an enthusiastic collector of things rare 
or beautiful in nature and art. These qualities have stood 
him in good stead during his visit to Japan.’*-— Times. 

“ The work is pleasantly written always; and while it is 
essentially a record of a traveller’s impressions, it is so well 
based on a true observation and in a serious learning in the 
books abont Japan, that it is always instructive as well as 
interesting. "—Scotsman . 

“ A very pleasantly written book of travel, with a large 
number of very attractive illustrations.**— Spectator, 

Just published. Small 4to, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

A VISIT TO 

BASHAN AND ARGOB. 

By Major ALGERNON HEBER-PERCY. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. Canon Tristram. 

With many Illustrations from hitherto unpublished 
Photographs taken by the Author. 

“A sprightly account, copiously illustrated from photo¬ 
graphs of a journey into a little-visited district of the East, 
rich in historical associations and in archaeological 
remains.**— Times. 

“ The work, which is freely illustrated, has all the charm 
of a narrative of actual travel in a district which is one of 
exceptional interest, and is difficult and dangerous not only 
because of the physical character of the country, but 
because in parts it still harbours bandits.*’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

" It furnishes in a pleasing style many very interesting 
particulars of the people, their habits, customs, laws, and 
religious faith, with many photographs of architecture and 
other relics of the past grandeur of the land of King Og and 
the * Cities of the Giants.’ "—Daily News. 


A New Book by the Author of “ The Harvest 
of a Quiet Bye.** 

THE LAST LOAD HOME 

BY THE 

Rev . Prebendary J. R. VERNON , M.A. 

Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, 5s., bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 

M It is impossible to speak otherwise than favourably of 
this book of ripe thought and mellow musing.”— Academy. 
•* Written in Mr. Vernon’s best and brightest style.” 

Church Bells. 

** He not only 4 looks through nature up to nature’s God,’ 
but turns the little unnoticed circumstances and sur¬ 
roundings of our unpoetical nineteenth century life into 
things of beauty.”— Record. 


8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth boards. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

OF NEW ENGLAND 

And their Puritan Successors. 

By JOHN BROWN, B.A., D.D., 

Author of “John Bunyan, his Life, Times, and 
Work.” 

With Illustrations from Original Sketches by 

Charles Whymper. 

“ The author modestly calls it 4 a re-telling of an old 
story under the new lights of a later time,’ being founded 
largely on the discovery in 1855 of the original manuscript 
of Governor Bradford’s 4 History of the Plymouth Planta¬ 
tion,’ but largely indebted to the author’s independent 
studies, and bis intimate knowledge of the localities in 
England associated with the early settlers in New Eng¬ 
land .”—The Times. 

** Dr. Brown tells the story with all the learning, the 
robust sense, the genial charity which, joined with higher 
gifts, have given him the eminent position in the roligious 
community which he adorns .”—Daily News. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

56, Patbknobtbb Bow, London. 


Tower Publishing Co.’s Publica tions. 

Now ready, prioe 6e. 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE TEMPTRESS. 

41 A vividly coloured and dramatic tale.” 
_ Dundee Advertiser. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ZALMA. 

By T. MULLBTT ELLIS, 

Author of 44 The Beauty of Boecastle.” 


ON THE VERGE OF TWO 
WORLDS. 

By G. L. BANBURY, Author of 44 The White Man’s Grave.” 

THE RULES OF THE GAME. 

By H. B. POCOCK. 

A Tale of Ranch Life. 

“ It is a wonderful enrious book .”—The Morning. 

SICONB Edition. 

BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE ”; 

Or, the Kan who Saved England. 

By FRED. T. JANE. 

With 16 Fnll-page Illustrations by the Author. 

" Dashingly written and cleverly illustrated.” 

- Black aid White. 

SIBYL FALCON. 

By E. JEPSON. 

A Tale of Adventure In the West Indies. 

“ Abundance of romance and full of intensity." 

Athenaeum. 

TOWER COSMOPOLITAN LIBRARY. 

Price 3s., cloth ; 2s. 0d. paper. 

THE LADY IN GREY. 

By G. OHNET, Author of 4 ‘ The Ironmaster.” 

41 A graphic picture of a shady side of Parisian Life.** 
- Glasgow Herald. 

CRUCIFIX. 

By ADtfcE FABKEGUE. 

Translated by D. HAVELOCK FISHEB. 

Towns Publishing Co., Limited, 25, Minories, E. 


THE UNICORN PRESS 

NEW BOOKS. 

1. CHRIST'S CHRISTMAS (with THE 

THREE KINGS and THE SUN AND THE 
ICICLE). By the Rev. E. J. OLDMEADOW. 
Boards, white crocodile and gold, fcap. 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, Is. net. 

2. TRULS JONASSON. From the 

Swedish of ERNST AHLGREN. Boards, green 
adder>skin and gold, fcap. Sro, Is. net. 

Scotsman.—" A charming Christmas story of pastoral 
life.neatly illustrated.” 

*,* Two moil attractive Gift Books, illustrated, and 
each »» novel envelope for posting. 

3. THE EDGE of the WORLD: Some 

Fancies and Fairy Tales. By ANNIE DAWSON. 
Embossed cloth gilt, fcap. 8vo, pp. 177, illustrated, 
2s. 8d. net. 

4 SOME WORDSWORTH FINDS (?) 

Arranged and Introduced, by JAMES MED- 
BOROUGH. Consisting of Sonnets and other 
Fragments, now for the first time published, and 
prefaced by a deeply interesting account of their 
discovery. Half parchment, crown 8vo, 650 copies 
only, 2s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" A depth of insoluble mystery tha fc 

would do credit to three volumes.Some of the lines are 

up to Wordsworth’s best form The impossibility of any 

coherent explanation is maddening.” 

St. James 1 s Gazette.—" If Wordsworth did not write it (the 

Bonnet to 8. T. Coleridge), bis double did.One is left 

puzzled.” 

5. HOW to ENJOY a HOLIDAY: 

” Nestor’s Wisdom ” and “ Mentor’s Oracles.” 
Square 8vo, attractive boards, Is. net. 

Black and While.—" The volume is worth more than the 
‘one shilling net’ recorded as its price.” 

Blar.—“ Sensible advice for all in holiday humour.” 


THE UNICORN PRESS, 

26, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.O., aid 
211, GRAY'S INN ROAD, W.C. 


MDDIE’ SSELECT LI BRARY 

PHRiSTMAS PRESENTS 

- AND - 

S CHOOL PRIZES 

▲ LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE 
BOOKS in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept 
in STOCK in the SHOW BOOMS. 

A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
poet free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of 
FBBNCH and GEBHAN STANDARD 
AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS la 
also kept in STOCK. 

A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is o SUBSCRIP¬ 
TION to the LIBRARY. 

TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD 0T0ECT, LONDON. 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Stroet, 
E.C.; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections:— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINK ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFOET, 

AND 


THE PARI8 SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs ol notable Autotypes, post 
free, On* Shilling. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

Nsw Pamphlet—Fei* oh Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

TVTES8RS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 

i-TX art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
ire the sols representatives in Great Britain of 
HERB HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specialur adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaolorists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Dloocsan Record 

J. O. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For tho Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MBS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs, Vinos, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, *c.,Ao^ ata moderate cast. 
Bpiolmw ud Brio, lilt on Application. 

Offlopt: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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Messbs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S 1,1ST 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 12a. 

“ To say that Mr. Meredith la at hla beat In ‘ The Amazing Marriage ’ ia to say that he has 
given us a masterpiece In the book published to-day."— Daily News. 

“ It has to a superb degree Mr. Meredith’s two great qualities—movement and fulness ; 
movement which makes other novels seem slow in comparison, and fulness beside which 
the most laboured are thin. This story is full of living people and living subjects. Apart 
rom all literary gifts, here is that vitality and fine spirit which makes a big and wholesome 
book out of all sorts of life, and leaves you with the feeling that, come what may, it is an 
amazingly interesting world.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ We havo said enough to show that Mr. Meredith’s plot is excellently conceived, and so 
far excellently carried out. There is no necessity to follow it further. . . . But for this 
and for presentation to all the various characters who crowd Mr. Meredith’s brilliant canvas, 
we send our readers to the book itself.”— Standard. 

The KEY of the PACIFIC: the Nicaragua Canal. By 

Archibald K. COLQUHOUN, K.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of the Koyal Geographical 
Society, Special Correepondent of the Time s. Large demy 8vo, with Uape and lllas- 
trations, 21a. net. 

“ Few men are better qualified than Mr. Archibald Colquhoun to deal with the large 
questions of maritime oommerce and International relations involved in the long contemplated 
project—the Nicaragua Canal. Mr. Colquhoun devotes a aeries of most instructive chapters 
to the exhaustive consideration of the numerous and important questions—historical, 
commercial, financial, geographical, mechanical, and International—which are connected 
with this * Key of the Pacific.' A repertory at once copious and authoritative."—Timet. 

BEGENEBATION: a Reply to Max Nordau. Demy 

8vo, 14s. FIRST REVIEW. 

“There has been no more learned, temperate, and reasonable criticism of Max Nordau’s 
' Degeneration' than that which has been published by an anonymous author under the 
title of ‘ Regeneration.’ The pitfalls which beset the path of a critic of that strange work 
have been avoided with conspicuous skill, and the writer has not been tempted—like many 
others who have preceded him—to emulate the violence and the prejudice of the original. 
He does not come forward as a champion for one of the fashions which Nordau has derided. 
His intention ia rather to show that Nordau has misread the signs of the times. He admits 
that he has laid hold upon a number of symptoms, some of which are very real; but main¬ 
tains that he has approached them in the light of certain preconceptions which are not only 
in themselves false, but which prompt him to set an exaggerated importance upon the 
symptoms. In the eyes of the writer, the sense of unrest and craving for change which hss 
attracted the attention of Nordau are not the symptoms of degeneration, but the first 
indications of renewing vitality. ‘ If decay there be,’ he says, ‘ it is simply the fermentation 
which precedes germination.’ Such is the positive teaching of the book ; but iuterestlng as 
‘ Regeneration ’ may be in this respect, its chief value lies in its destructive criticism of 
Nordau's system, and the skill with which the author joins issue with his antagonist. As a 
reply to Nordau, ‘ Regeneration ’ is not only marked by conspicuous ability and a learning 
almost as wide as that of the original work . . . ample justice is done to all that is good 
in * Degeneration,’ and no unnecessary zeal is shown in hunting up the author's foolish state¬ 
ments. But, writing quietly, soberly, and dispassionately, the anonymous author has pro¬ 
duced a reply which deserves the attention of all who have been inclined to set too much 
store on * Degeneration,’ or those who would fAiu find a way out of the pessimism into which 
it leads. This they will find in ‘Regeneration.’ It is an admirable piece of work, and 
deserves to be widely read."— Scotsman. 

The MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES of SIR JOHN 

MAUNDEVILE, Kt. Being hla Voyage and Travel which treateth of the Way to 
Jerusalem, and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Island, and Countries. Edited and 
profnaely Illuatrated by Arthur Layard. With a Preface by John Cameron Grant. 
With 180 Illuatratlona, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 8e. 

Mr. Layard’a illustrations are in a delightfully humorous vein.’’— Daily Nem. 

" A brilliant and substantial volume. The drawings are full of fancy and imagination.”— 
Globe. 

CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniell. With numerous 

Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain 

William Siborne. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Portraits of 
Generals, 16 Maps and Plans, 6s. net. 

“ The best general account of its subject that baa been written, whether for a soldier or 
for a general reader; aid its appearance in the handy and well-printed volume in which it 
is now issued will be welcome to many.”— Scottman. 

“Many books have been written upon this fertile theme, but it is doubtful if a more 
faithful and comprehensive account has ever been given to tne world, and for this reason 
we welcome its reappearance in a fourth edition.”— Liverpool Daily Poet. 

“ It is charmingly written, is graphic, yet precise, and abundantly witnesses to the 
author’s most strenuous endeavour to do justice to everyone who took part in that great 
conflict. "—Birmingham Poe'. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By Norman Gale. First and 

Second Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. each vol. 

“ There ia the same fine true touch, like the touch of the artist who carves a perfect 
cameo, in all of them (some verses), and the same sprightly and gentle laughter, as of a 
happy heart breathing through all."— Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 

The ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin 

Conway. With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, £1 Is. net. 

11 A high place among these books of climbing, which appeal to many who cannot climb, 
as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume, 1 The Alps from End to 
End.' "—Times. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ICEBOUND on KOLGUEV: a Chapter in the Explore 

tion of Arctic Europe. By AUBYN Trkvor-Battik, F.L.8., F.Z.S., &c. With 
Illustrations by J. T. Nettte&hip and Charles Whymper. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, £1 Is. net. 

“His book will take and keep an authoritative position. ... A modest and un 

r nished picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the English name. Ought to 
secure of a welcome from a very large number of readers. . . . The story is told iu a 
delightfully simple and spontaneous manner. . . . Mr. Trevor-Battye’s simple and 
unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good deal.”— Timas. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, as Seen in his Works aol 

Correspondence. By John Charles Tarver. Demy Svo, 14a 
"An enthusiastic but also critical account of the life and letters of Gustave Flaubert 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, In the Daily Telegraph. 

“A capable and painstaking study of the man and literary movement he reps 
sents. . . ."—Standard. 

CHILD WORLD BALLADS. By Mrs. Piatt Crow 

8vo, 5s. 

41 Of Mrs. Piatt’s volume of poems It is difficult to speak with moderation. The 4 Chili 
World Ballad ’ which opens the book, and which is called * Seven Little Indian 8Un: a 
Iroquois Legend of the Pleiades,’ is one of the loveliest flowers in literature.”— Academy, 

THE GHOST’S ENTRY, and Other Poems. By Jois 

James Putt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DIVERS DITTIES. Chiefly written in India. By Alec 

McMillan. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The MOGUL EMPERORS of HINDUSTAN. By Edward 

8. Holder, LL.D. With a Chapter by Sir W. W. Hunter. Illustrated, large cron 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Holden hex done good service In oollectlng such obscure and nntamlllsr mstou 
within the oompass of a single volume, and illustrating it with these dainty reproduct mh 
of Hindu pictorial art."—Glasgow Herald.. 

"Dr. Holden hee devoted much pelns end labour and much scholarly appreciationoltl 
materials to the production of this interesting and attractive volume.”— Tima. 

THE PASTON LETTERS (1423 1509). A New Edition 

(first published in 1874), containing upwards of 400 letters, &c. f hitherto unpnblishd 
Edited by James Gairdner, of the Public Record Office. 3 vols., fcap. 8ro, cloll 
extra, 15s. net. 

44 One of the monuments of English historical scholarship that needs no commendation.'- 
Manchehtcr Guardian . 

44 This edition, which was first published some twenty years ago, is the standard edition a 
these remarkable historical documents, and contains upwards of 400 letters in addition i 
those published by Frere in 1823. The reprint is in three small and compact volume*, as 
should be welcome to students of history as giving an important work in a convenia 
form."— Scotsman. 

44 Unquestionably the standard edition of these curious literary relics of an age so long g 
that the writers speak of the battles l>etween the contending forces of York and LancuU 
as occurrences of the moment .”—Daily New*, 


CONSTABLE’S THREE-AND-S/XPENNY 8ERIES. 

The SALT of the EARTH. By Philip Lafargae. 

The ROMANCE of his PICTURE. By Sidney Pickering. 

The FORTUNE of a SPENDTHRIFT, and Other Items. By B 

Ahdom and Fred Ha rewood. 

The SHOULDER of SHASTA By Bram Stoker. 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW HEADY. 

MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. Papei 

Is. 0d.; cloth, 2s. " 

“ A most charming book. It la unlike anything else that we have ever met with. . . 
It would be harder still to find a little book more full of delight .'*—Literary World. 


WORKS EDITED by Professor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A 

(lale English Examiner at the London University). 

A DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION' 

An ENGLISH GARNER: Ingatherings from onr Histoi 

and Literature. Crown 8vo, 666 pages each. 8 vols., 5s. net per voL; £ 2 netp 
set of 8 vols. 

ENGLISH REPRINTS. 30 Vols., bound in green clotl 

Each volume sold separately. £2 net the set of 30 vols. 

The ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 16 Parts ai 

now published, In cloth boards, £2 not Any part may be obtained separately- 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A Ne 

Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys, unoer t 
direction of J. 0. Bartholomew, F.E.O.S., F.E.8.K., die. In half-morocco or fo 
bound cloth, gilt top, lie. 

“ Nothing half bo useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller to 
and the student at home.”— Athenaeum. 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT 

OF THE AUTHOE'S FAVOUEITE EDITION OF 

THE WAVEBLEY NOVELS. 

With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper label title, Is. 6d. net per vol. Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2#. 1 
per vol.; and half-leather, gilt, 2s. Gd. net per voL 
“ The excellence of the print and the convenient size of the volumes, and the assoclsti 
of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine, with so moderate a price, 
secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that which the original edition long s 
justly enjoyed.— Timet, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 14, Parliament Street, Westminster. _ 

Printed by ALEXAHDEH * SHEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works. Chanoery Lanes Published by the Proprietor. HENRY VILLEBS, 17, Cbanoery Uni, W.0. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CCTS 

NEW BOOKS.' 

A FINE. ART GIFT-BOOK. 
NOW BEADY. 

Imperial 4to Proofs, £5 5e. each, net; 

- Prints, £2 2s. eaoh, net. 

THE CHRIST UPON 
THE HILL: 

A Ballad by COSMO M0NKH0U3E. 
Illustrated with Nine Etchings by 
WILLIAM STRANG. 

•»* The Edition for sale is limited to 50 Proofs, 
signed by the Artist, and 160 Prints. The Plates 
hare been destroyed. Prospectus on application. 

From The Times.—"A series of remarkable etchings, 
which oannot fiul to increase Ur. Strang's already consider¬ 
able reputation.” _ 

NSW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

RENAISSANCE FANCIES and 

Bx UiilNS : being a Sequel to “ Kuphorion." By 
VERNON UBS, Author of ” Euphorion, Antique and 


Mediaeval in Renaissance,” Ac. 


NEW NOVEL 
“WITH 


BY THE AUTHOR 
EDGED TOOLS.” 


OF 


Just published, square 18mo, 4s. (being Volume IV. of 
“THE NOVEL SERIES^'). 

THE 6RET LADY. By Henry 

SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ With Edged Tools,” 
“ The Sowers,” Ac. 

“ A story of striking merit throughout.”— Olobe. 

NEW NOVEL BY KBS. WALFORD. 

Volume V. of “THE 

FREDERICK. By L. B. Walford, 

Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ The Mischiof of Monica,” Ac. 


Now ready, square 18mo, Ss. (belni 
NOVEL BE— 


THREE 


IN 


: a 

Crown 


NEW SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS. 

SEARCH OF QUIET : 

Country Journal. By WALTER FRITH. 

8 vo, 6s. 

KINCAID’S WIDOW. By 

SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ French Janet,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, fls. 

THE SIGNORA: a Tale. By 

PERCY 1 ANDREAE, Author of "Stanhopo of Chester,” 
•• The Mask and the Man,” Ae. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


NEW VOLUME OF «THE DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

On Deoember 23, prioe 15a. net, in cloth; or in half¬ 
morocco, marbled edges, 20s 
VoL XLV. (PEREIRA - POCKHICH) of 

THE DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Vol. X. was published on January 1, 1888, and a farther 
Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of 
the Work. 

Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 150. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

fox DEOEMBER, containing CLEG KELLY, 
ARAB of the CITY: his Progress and Adven¬ 
ture*, by 8. R. Crockett, Author of “The 
Balden,” “The Stiokit Minister.” Ac , Ad¬ 
venture* 38-43 — OUR EARLY FEMALE 
NOVELISTS—An ARBITRARY LOVER— 
The SALMON and its KIN—KAIKAI- 
EXILE —An EVENING OHAT in JAMAICA 
—and The SOWERS, by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. Chaps. 41-44. 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S 

NEW mil FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


MY SEA, and other Poems. By the'7*te 

■ Hon. Rodbk Soul. With an Introduction by Stanley 
Addlsshaw. Vignette and Cover Design by CHAkee* 
G. Harper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Xezt week. 

POEMS BY EMILY HICKEY. With a 

Frontispiece in Photogravure by Mary E. Swan. 
Crown 8vo, 8a net. [Next math. 

ELKIN MATHEWS' SHILLING GARLAND.—No. 1. 

LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence 

Binvon. Cover Design by 3XLWTN IMAOU. Fcap. 8vo. 

[Early this month. 

No. 2. NEW POEMS ,BY ROBERT 

BRIDGES* [In preparation. 

SECOND THOUSAND. 

ABC. An Alphabet Written and Pictured 

by Mrs. ARTHUR Gaskin. 60 Designs. Fcap. 8vo, 
3 b. 6d. net. ready. 

14 Quite an artistic book for children—the little rhymes to eaoh 
letter are amusing, and the woodcut elaboration of each are of the 
dear old-fashioned sort that are always so charming."— Gl-ttgow Herald. 

*'. . Will delight children by its simple rhymes and the pretty: 
and fanciful drawings which illustrate Ithem. lira Gaskin lacceetra- 
in rendering the essential grace of ohild-like life .”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

ECCE PUELLA, and other Pro?e Imagin¬ 

ings. By William Sharp. Crown 8vo, 3s. ed. not. 

[Just ready. 

SONNETS AND SONGS. By May Batsman. 

Title Design by J. D. Mackenzie. Fcap. 8vo, as. 6d; net. 

[Just ready. 

“ Written under the inspiration of the * Sonnets from the Portuguese.’ 
It Is refreshing to find in these days verse so pauionate and at the 
same time so little physiological."—Times. 

A ROMANCE OF WASTDALE. By A. 

E. W. Mason. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 

written ."—Black and While. 
lay be recommended for the g 
the Interest of its plot ."—Daily Telegraph. 


“A powerful study of feminine 

. . Evei * * - 

enhance Its aul 


J. B. UWNCdTf COMPANY^ 

New and Standard Publications. 


i 


“ Cleyerly planned and brightly x . ... . 

“. . . May be recommended for the grace of its style, m well a 
’' aph. 

IN ’ THE KEY OP BLUE, and other 

Prose Essays. By J. Addington Symonds. Cover 
Design by C. Biokbtts. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

[Third Edition just ready. 

AN EVIL MOTHERHOOD. An Impres- 

sionlst Novel. By WALT Rudino. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by Aubrey Beardsley. 'Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. I 

[■Just ready. \ 

“ The story is indeed a powerful one; a tale of wrong and suffering 
told in a vivid and thrilling language. It is in very truth the tragedy 
of a brain—its revolt, fits suffering, its final passionate cries against 
the cruel wrong which aapoed its strength, tortured its intellect and 
intelligence, and then left it thus shattered to fight the healthy world 
as best it could .—Sunday Timet. 

ATTILA, MY ATTILA! A Drama. By 

MICH AID ITRld. Pot 4to, 8s. net. [ Just ready. 

I study of feminine psychology ."—Glasgow Herald 
;ry lover of poetry will rend it eagerly; and it will 
thoris reputation."— SccUtmk. 

THE C MAJOR OF LIFE A Novel. By 

Havrnns Bovohhr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Just ready. 

GOOD KING WENCESLAS. A Carol. 

Written by Dr. Mason Nkali, and Ploturedhy Arthur 
J. Gaskin. With an Introduction by William Morris. 
4to, 8s. gd. net. [Now ready. 

I8HAM REPRINTS. VOLUMES III. and IV. 

BRETON (NICHOLAS).-No Whipping, 

Nor Trippinge, bat a Kinde Friendly Bmppinge. 

• London, 1601. A Facsimile Reprint, with the Original 
Borders to every page with a Bibliographical Note by 
Charles Edmonds. 200 Copies, printed on hand-made 
paper at the Chiswick Press. 12mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Now ready. 

Also 50 copies, Large Paper , 5s. net. 

Facsimile reprint from the sexni-nnique copy discovered in the 
autumn of 1867 by Mx. Charles Edmonds In a disused lumber room at 
Lamport Hall, Xorthanta (Sir Charles E. Isham’s), and purchased 
lately by the British Museum authorities. When Dr. A. R Grosart 
collected Breton’s Works a few years ago for his “ CbctfUey Worthies 
Library,” he was forced to confess that certain of Breton's most 
coveted books were missing and absolutely unavailable. The semi- 
tmiquo example under notice was one of these. 

S[0TJTHWELL] (R[0BERT]).—A Fovre- 

fovld Meditation of the Foure Last Thirgs. Com¬ 
posed in a Diuine Poeme. By R. S., the Author of “ S. 
Peter's Complaint.” London, 1606. A Facsimile 
Reprint, with a Bibliographical Note by Charles 
Edmonds. 160 copies. Printed on hand-made paper at 
the Chiswick Press. Royal lOmo, 5s. net. [AW ready. 
Also 60 copies, Large Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

Facsimile reprint from the unique fragment discovered in the 
autumn of 18S7 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused lumber roonu 
Lamport Hall. North ante, and lately purchased by the Brf idt 
Museum authorities. This fragment supplies the first sheet of a 
previously unknown po* m by Robert Southwell, the Ron&sm 
Catholic poet, whose relj.i oUg fervour lends a pathetic beauty *o 
everything that he wrote, JLi future ciiitor* of Southwell s works w^Ul 
find ft necessary to give .lose study. The whole of the Poem Kri 
lieen completed from two copies, which differ in the number 0 f 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER bf the 

WORLD, Edition of M95, with the lAtest Ctinl 
returns ; containing Notices q[ oyer l^.OQO Places, and 
the Prononoiation of all the Name*. »l.vol., impeatd 
8 vo, of nearly 8.000 pages, strongly bound in hair- 
morocco, <3 m. 1 ' ' 

ALLiBONE’S (S.A.) CRITICAL Dic¬ 
tionary of ENGLISH LITER WURE ivnd Brttiyi 
and American Anthers. Dr. F08TER KIRK’S Supple¬ 
ment to this work, bringing it down to the most recent 
period,, 2 vela., imperial Svo, clolft, £3 3* ; * ‘ > ''. j 

%* The original work in 3 vola., imperial 8vo, may s^ll 
be had, price £i lla. 6d. 

DISPENSATORY (The) of the UNITED 

STATES. Swranthedth Edition, reviteij and >arvely re- 
written by Profs. WOOD, S ADTLER sad REMINGTON, 
pp. 1874. Royal 8vo, cloth, £1 Ids. 

Brought fnlly up to date . . . a oomplatq Encylopaedla oq 
the aobjirts npon’whUhlt ireats. 

CHESTERFIELD’S (Lord) LETTERS and 

WORKS Reprinted frqp, Lord MAHON'S’ scarce 
Edition. Printed In >pioa type oh eeperior pa(>er. 
With 6 Portrait.. 5 vote., demy 9vo, oloth, £S 3s. 

FURNESS’S (H. H.), THE NEW 

VARIORUM EDITION of SHAKESFEARli. ’Vol. X. 
containing “ The Midsummer Night’s Dream.*' Large 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

%• The previous volumes of this work, containing 
” Romeo and Juliet.” ‘ { Macbeth,*» “Hamtet.T *,vblsZ 
“ King Lear,” “ Othello,” «• Merchant of Vonlde,’* * As Yon 
Like It,” "The Tempest,” may still be had, prioe 18s. 
per vol. . . : - • '' : * 

SADTLER’S (S. P.) HANDBOOK or 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIC 0HEM1 8 TRY v for. the use of 
Manufacturers, Chemists, and all interested in the 
Utilization of Organio Materials in the IndostriaJ Arts. 
With Diagrams and 127 Illustrations. Second Enlarged 
Edition. Large 8vo, oloth, £1 5s. 

We commend it to those of our readers who' \fisb to be 
posted In information oonceming modern industrial organic 
chemistry.”— Industries. 

G0UBAUX 

enter: 
s. J. HARi 
G. Nicolet. 


and BARRIER — THE 

>f the HORSE., TrepelaVxHindr Edited in 
R, V.M.D.. 3» Fighiha end 34 Plate*, hV 

” ick 8?o, cloth, £110a. 

1 May be con&dently recommended to all owners and 
breeders of horeee .”—Morning Post. 

Has no equal ion. the. same labject in Any language” 
Jotsmal Comparative Pathology. 

KING’S (HORATIO) TURNING ON THE 

LIGHT, a dispassionate survey of President Buchanan’s 
administration from 1860 to its close, with Biographical 
Sketch and - Original .Letters. Portrait, 8vo, cloth’, 
10 s* «d. 1 


NEW NOVELS. , 

HE AMERICAN IN PARIS, a compre- 

hensive picture of the military and diplomatic phase* 
of the Franco-Prussian War, woven into an interesting 
romance. By Dr. B. C. 8AVIDGE. Post 8vo, cloth 6s. 

l COLONIAL WOOING: a Kovel. By 

Dr. 0. O. ABBOTT, Author of “ The Birds about Ue,” 
"Travels is* free Top,” Ac. Foot8vo,oloth,Bs. 

l WEDDING, AND OTHER STORIES, 

By JULIEN' GORDON, Aethof of "A Diplomat', 
Diary,” “Popptea,” *u. Post, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FATE AT THE DOOR: a New Novel of 

New York Sooiety Life. By JESSIE VAN Z. BELDKN. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. . .- 

CHUMLEY’S POST: a Story of the 

Pawnee Trail. By W. O. STODDARD, with Illustration* 
by C. H. Stephens. Sq. 12mo, cloth, 7». 

THE DRAGON OF WAN1LEY 

By QViEN WI&TkR, amneSou. !B l * Rlr v 2 mo 1 paper 

istewsrdson. Second and Cheaper Edit'° n ‘ 

■wrapper, Ja. 84. 


London : i ■ --—-- 
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Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier’s List. 


DE. WHYTE'S NEW BOOK.-Seoond Edition. 

Cloth extra, 3s. fld. 

LANCELOT ANDDEWES aho his PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 

A BIOGRAPHY, A TRANSCRIPT, and an HTTHRPRRTATION. 

By Rev. ALEXANDER WBYTE, D.D., Free St. George's Church, Edinburgh. 

B V ADVERSE A NEW 

T M U V C n o t ANGLO-AUSTB alian 

OLEPHANT SMEATON. WINDS. NOVEL, 6s. 

'* The best story published in Scotland for many a day.”— Ohan Bxprtu. 

SUCCESSWARD a Young Han’s Book for Young Hen. 

By EDWABD W. BOK. Crown 8vo, oloth extra, 2a. Sd. 

THE QUEST of a HEART. By Caldwell Stewart. 6s. 

Dr. Auxiniii Wim says.—'“Thank you for your beautiful, noble, truly Christian 
book. I hare sat deep into the night to finish it.” 

ADELINE SERGEANTS NEW BTOBY. 

NO AHBITION. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of “The 

Luck of the House," Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCIENCE TALKS TO YOUNG THINKERS. 

NATURE’S STORY. By H. Farquhar, B.D. With numerous 

Illustrations, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NEW BOOK BY MAGGIE SWAN. 

LIFE’S BLINDFOLD GAME. By Haggle Swan, Author of 

“ For the Bake o’ the Siller,” Ac. Cloth extra, price 2s. 8d. 

EVELYN EVERETT- GREEN'S NEW BTOBY. 

JUDITH. By Evelyn Everett-Green, Author of “Hrs. 

Romain’fl Houaehold," 4c. Cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 2a. 6d. 

A NEW EDITION, completing <2,000, is now ready of 

A LOST IDEAL. By Annie S. Swan. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price lie. each. 

THB OATHS of BDBN. With Portrait of the Anther. 

BBZAB and PALM. With Six Chalk Drawings. 

ST. VB'DA’B. With Frontlapleoe by Bebert M'George. 

THB GOTHRA STAMP. 

Oliphant, Andbhson & Fmrrixb., 24, Old Bailey, X.O. ; and Edinburgh. 

MESSRS. BELLAIRS’ LIST. 


NEW SPORTING STORIES. By G. G., 

Author of “ Sporting Stories and Sketches.” Oloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

IN SCARLET and SILK; or, Recollec¬ 
tions of Hunting and Steeplechase Riding. By FOX RUSSELL. 
With 2 Drawings in Colour by Finch Mason. Cloth, 5s. net. 

A DARN on a BLUE STOCKING: a 

Story of To-day. By O. O. CHATTERTON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

ROSALIND: or, The Story of Three 

Parrots. By E. M. HARRIS. With Frontispiece by Miss E. 
D’Avigdor. Cloth, 3s. fid. net. 

HOW to WRITE FICTION. Especially 

the Art of Short Story Writing. A Practical Study of Technique. 
Recommended by Prof. E. Bowden. Oloth, 3s. fid. net. 

A MYSTERY of the CORDILLERA: a 

Tale of Adventure in the Andes. By A. M. BOURNE. With Six 
Plates. Oloth, 3s. fid. net. 

ELLIE and the CHINA LADY: a Tibetan 

Fairy Tale. By SIBYL HEELEY. Satin, tied with Silk Riband, gilt 
top, 2s. net. 

PARNASSUS in a FOG: or. the Rejected 

Laureate in a Comedy of Errors. By “ One of the Rejected.” 
Stitched in wrapper, fid. net. 

9, Ham Sxusx, Blooms svns (a fsw doors east of Mudie's Library). 


WALTER SCOTT’S LIST 
OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


SELECTED THREE-VOLUME SETS OF 

PROSE. 

In New Brocade Bindings, in Case to match, price 6e. per Bet. 

0. W. HOLMES NUT-AUTOCRAT of ths BREAKFAST TABLE. PRO¬ 
FESSOR at ths BREAKFA8T-TABLE. POET at Ihs BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. 

LANDOR NUT—IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. PENTAUERON. PERI- 
OLES and ASPASIA. 

THREE ENGLISH ESSAYISTS—ELLA.. LEIGH HUNT. HAZLITT. 

THESE CLASSICAL MORALISTS—MARCUS AURELIUS. EPICTETUS. 
SENECA. 

WALDEN SUT-THOREAU’S WALDEN, WEEK, and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 

FAMOUS LETTERS SET LOWELL BET. HEINS SET. THRU 
FOREIGN ESSAYISTS. SCHILLER BET. CAELYLS 8ST. 

Ths “ Holmes ” Set and the “ Walden ” Set an alio supplied printed on Antique 
Paper, eaoh vol. with a Frontiapieoe in Photogravure, bound in Art Linen, in Gut 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

TWO BOOKS OH THE HI8TOBY OF “ PUNCH.” 

The Hietory of “ Punch.” By M. H. Spiel- 
mann. (Cassells.) 

A Jorum of “ Punch,” with thou who helped to 
brew it ; being the Early History of the 
“ London Charivari.” By Athol Mayhew, 
Son of Henry Mayhew, Projector, Part 
Proprietor, and Pint Editor of Punch. 
(Downey.) 

It is on record that the first projectors of 
Punch had thought of more than one title 
before they finally decided on that which 
has been made famous by half a century of 
success. But as to the sub-title, there seems 
to have been no doubt from the beginning : 
it was to be the “ London Charivari.” 

Why this persistency, which now seems 
so enrious ana excessive, in claiming affilia¬ 
tion to a foreign journal? What news¬ 
paper contemplating greatness would now 
advertise such paternity? In 1841, when 
the first number of Punch appeared, its 
Parisian elder had been in existence a little 
less than nine yea», and had passed into 
what may be called the second phase of its 
existence. From the 1st of December, 
1832, when the Charivari first saw the 
light, to 1835, its satire had been mainly 
political. Then came Fiesohi’s horrible 
attempt to murder Louis Philippe, and the 
repressive press laws known as “ the laws 
of September,” which practically up to 
1848 killed political caricature in France. 

"So soon as politics cease to occupy the 
foremost place in French caricature,” says M. 
Grand-Carteret in the preface to his valuable 
Let Mature et la Caricature en France, “ then it 
is most unquestionable that the ‘ eternal 
feminine’ resumes its sway, and assumes a 
preponderating position.” 

And so in 1835, and chiefly under the 
pencil of the great Gavarni, the “ eternal 
f eminin e,” of a sort, came very much to the 
front in the Charivari. 

Here at once, and from the very beginning, 
the "London Charivari” parted company 
with its Paris namesake. The ephemeral 
loves of student and grisette, the glorious 
riot of the oamival, the tragi-comedy of a 
world in which every wife is supposed to 
deoeive her husband and every husband his 
wife—on all such and kindred matters Mr. 
Punch resolutely turned his back. He is, 
and always has been, nothing if not moral. 
Thackeray, who, among other gifts, had a 
pretty gift of preaching, more than once 
oomplimented him on his superior virtue, 
contrasting it with the vices of those 
naughty Frenchmen. Have his better 
ethics stood him in good stead aesthetically ? 
That is a question to which different people 
will give different answers. For myself, 1 
cannot but think that our English Punch 
has gained—gained, I mean, from the pure 
point of view of art—by avoiding what may 
be called the shadier side of the relations of 
sex. For sex, inherently, is no more artistic 
than morality; and yet its interest, for quite 
other than artistio reasons, is so strong that 
when onoe admitted to the domain of art it 


usurps an altogether disproportionate place. 
Thus while the “ eternal feminine ”—and in 
crude forms which Gavarni, for one, repu¬ 
diated—has been taking almost exclusive 
possession of French caricature, Punch'* 
draughtsmen, from Leech to the latest 
recruits, have been treating a far larger 
range of subjects, mirroring, with at least 
equal skill, a more varied life. 

Perhaps, however, while saying this, one 
may venture to make an adverse criticism. 
Leech had in him a strain of humour 
of the deepest and most serious kind. This 
very seldom found expression in his work 
for Punch. Mr. Spielmann reproduces a 
picture—how well I remember its appear¬ 
ance and the comments it called forth!— 
showing two women standing in the pitiless 
rain, at 12 o’clock at night, and one asks 
the other how long she nas been “gay.” 
Then there is the famous cartoon of General 
Fevrier placing his skeleton hand on the 
Czar Nicholas’s breast; and earlier, I could 
quote several more conceived in the same 
vein'of humorous tragedy. But it was a vein 
which Leech clearly received no encourage¬ 
ment to work. Tradition has it that his 
sketch of the “ gay ” women only slipped 
out to the public through the editorial hands 
during a temporary absence of Mark Lemon. 
And where Leech was suppressed others 
had no chance. Only Sir John Tenniel, 
with his fine poetic art, his superb faculty 
for giving pictorial expression to some pro¬ 
found national feeling, has succeeded in 
inducing successive editors to publish works 
that stir as well as works that please. 
Otherwise, with pencil as with pen, and 
more and more as (he years have passed, 
Punch has sought to enliven and make gay, 
to raise a laugh or a smile at some passing 
folly, to brighten us all with quip ana crank, 
either written or drawn: in a word, his 
mission has been to amuse. 

“ And no ignoble mission either,” the 
reader will probably rejoin. Nor shall I 
say nay. When one thinks of the amount 
of innocent pleasure that Punch has given 
during its fifty-four years of life: its mis¬ 
takes how few, its mirth how sound and 
healthy, its wit how seemingly exhaust¬ 
less, its art — the art of Leech, Tenniel, 
Keene, Du Maurier, Phil May — how 
admirable, one feels a sort of national 
pride in the little hunchback. It was fitting 
that the paper should have its historian— 
its official historian, as one may almost say; 
for Mr. Spielmann has evidently had 
access to archives and accounts that a 
journal, professedly anonymous, usually 
keeps hidden. Of how many other papers 
should we care to know in what manner 
they were coneeived and born, what were 
their early difficulties, when such and such 
a writer or draughtsman joined the staff, 
when and how the staff met to discuss their 
weekly “output” of literature and art, in 
what proportion they each contributed? 
But with regard to Punch all such infor¬ 
mation is interesting. Though Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s arrangement involves repetition, we 
follow him without fatigue. It is a goodly 
company to which he introduces us, and he 
does so with tact and good taste. 

Nor is he a praiser of the old time gone 
to its account, a praiser of the old at the 


expense of the new. For him Punch is 
almost less of the past than of the present 
and future. The great names of Thackeray 
and Leech, of D xiglas Jerrold and. the 
older A’Beckett, ana Doyle and Shirley 
Brooks, of all the men of an earlier genera¬ 
tion who built up the fame of the paper— 
these do not overawe him. He even doubts 
—and what a loss that doubt suggests of 
most genuine unforoed humour, and of 
design instinct with life! he even doubts the 
almost blasphemous doubt whether Leech, 
if now presenting himself as an applicant for 
employment, would be held to reach the 
required standard of draughtsmanship. 

As an antidote, if such be required, to this 
comparative enthusiasm for the present, 
it is well to take up Mr. Athol Mayhew’s 
Jorum of Punch. When a set of impe¬ 
cunious fellows, mostly young and very 
nimble-witted, meet together, at taverns 
and elsewhere, for the purpose of discussing 
things in general, and out of their confabu¬ 
lations issue a oomic journal, it must neces¬ 
sarily be somewhat difficult to apportion 
accurately to each projector his exact share 
of suggestion. That Henry Mayhew had 
an immense part in projecting and starting 
Punch, and fanning its first flicker into 
flame, is dear from the dispassionate and 
careful narrative of Mr. Spielmann. And 
as that part had been rudely questioned and 
denied, it was quite natural that Henry 
Mayhew’s son should vindicate his father’s 
titles. But the interest of the Jorum of 
Punch, for me at least, does not lie in the 
discussion of Punch’i paternity. It lies 
rather in the spirit of the book. Mr. Athol 
Mayhew is, if he will let me say so, a 
pleasant survival. For him the later writers 
on Punch are “ white-kid gentry, who, when 
the little ieeter was firmly on his legs, 
honoured him by contributing some ex¬ 
cessively dull matter.” They are too staid, 
too proper, too respectable. His heart is 
with the Bohemians of the thirties and 
forties—men who led a merry, madcap life, 
and frequented taverns instead of dubs, and 
went to bed in the small hours, and had 
difficulties, little and great, with their 
creditors, and played practical jokes upon 
one another, and saw without surprise 
Thackeray giving Douglas Jerrold a back 
at leap-frog. Nay, so entirely is Mr. Athol 
Mayhew of the past that he extols the 
earlier draughtsmen of Punch at the expense 
of the moderns, calling them “ thinkers as 
well as draughtsmen,” and men who “ were 
not content to let mere deftness of drawing 
stand for humorous art ” and even though 
(I admit) with reserve, belauding Kenny 
Meadows. 

Mr. Punch, like most successful men, has 
had, and still has, his enemies. I remember, 
when I was a very little boy, reading 
the attacks upon him in The Man in the 
Moon. Within the last few days I have 
read attacks of exaotlv the same kind 
in a comic journal of the hour. But Mr. 
Punch, |“ not one penny the worse,” lives 
on hale and hearty, gathering round the 
“ mahogany tree,” as he did of yore, a goodly 
band oi wits of the pen ana wits of the 
pencil. Long may he flourish! 

Fkahk T. Mahzul*. 
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Dissertations on Subjects connected with the 
Incarnation. By Charles Gore, Canon of 
Westminster. (John Murray.) 

This work is a oandid and thoughtful 
appeal to the orthodox to reconsider, pot, 
indeed, tbeir traditional statement, but— 
what is of greater moment—their traditional 
understanding, of the fact.of the Incarnation. 

M Very God and very man ” run the Creeds. 
How, then, .reconcile die limitations of know¬ 
ledge and power and goodness, which are 
of the essence of humanity, with the 
omniscience, the almightiness, the infinite 
goodness or God? How can both sets of 
predicates be united in one subject ? The 
Church Catholic, so far back as its specula¬ 
tions on the matter can be traced, has always 
answered that Jesus was the union of the two 
natures, of the Divine and the human, and 
could at will pass from the one to the other. 
The recorded sayings and utterances of Jobus 
acre to be distributed to the two natures. He 
was man when He asked where Lazarus lay, 
and shed tears of human sorrow. He was 
God when, a few moments later, He raised 
Lazarus from the dead. Not only so, but 
from an early date orthodox writers tended 
to lose Bight of Christ’s humanity altogether. 

“ His own Divine nature was subjected (in the 
sensible man Jesus) to no change: He was not 
fettered to the necessities of the body which He 
assumed. He was not involved, as is a man’s 
soul, in his body, so as not to be able to 
operate divinely in the whole universe.' 

The words are those of Eusebius, and they 
reflect the tone of all orthodox speculation 
from Irenaeus down to John Henry New¬ 
man. 

Yet, if Jesus* consciousness was fully 
Divine, how could He declare Himself—the 
Son of God—to be, like the angels, ignorant 
of the day and hour of His seoond coming ? 
How could He cry on the cross, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
How could He hunger and thirst, be tempted, 
and in any real sense overcome temptation ? 
The orthodox Fathers found no way out of it 
but to declare that the Gospels do not mean 
what they say. Jesus’ ignorance was only 
pretended or “ economic ”; His human 
nature even was only “ assumed ” as a veil, 
a cloak, as many held, to deceive the Devil. 

“ Anti-Arian theology [writes Canon Gore, 
p. 130] shows a rapid tendency to withdraw 
the admission of a human ignorance. . . . 
Hilary, Ambrose, and Jerome led the way 
in the West with the doctrine of our Lord’s 
‘ economic ’ ignorance: the doctrine, that is, that 
our Lord knew, but represented Himself as 
ignorant for purposes of edification. ... St 
Augustine seems to have regarded any belief 
in our Lord’s actual human ignorance as 
heretical.” 

Almost with contempt Canon Gore brushes 
away the time-worn conclusions of orthodox 
theology. 

“Up to the time at His death [he writes, 
p, 87] He lived and taught. He thought and 
was inspired and was tempted, as true and 
proper man, under the limitations of conscious¬ 
ness which alone make possible a really human 
experience. Of this part of our heritage we 
must not allow ourselves to be robbed by being 
wise ‘ above-that which is written.’ ” 

What, then, in Canon Gore’s view, be¬ 
comes of the Divinity of Jesus Christ ? Here 


he falls back on the idea of a self-emptying 
of the Divine nature, of a kendsis. The 
Weird—which was also God—in becoming 
flesh laid its Divine attributes aside ; God 
emptied Himself of His Godhead for the 
space of three and thirty years, He beggared 
and humiliated Himself. There was, insists 
Oanon Gore (p. 206), “ a real abandonment 
on the part of the Eternal Son, ia becoming 
incarnate, of Divine prerogatives inoon- 
sistsnt with a proper human experience.” 

But surely if, and far no long as, the Son 
really abandoned His Divine attributes, He 
pro tanto ceased to be God; and then what 
becomes of the formula, “Yery God and 
very man”? No one, not even God him¬ 
self, can do what is unthinkable: can part 
with hie nature, to wit, and yet keep it. 
We have, moreover, in the New Testament 
itself* the assurance that the “ cosmic func¬ 
tions ” of the Word, ite energies as creating 
and sustaining the nniveme, were not inter¬ 
rupted during its hnSr/fua, or sojourn on 
earth. “ An absolute f *says Canon 
Gore (p. 91) “ is not affirmed in the New 
Testament.” Yet what else is “a real 
abandonment” than absolute icowts ? 
What else would be the “ real ‘ forgetting ’ 
or abandoning within the human sphere 
of His own Divine point of view and mode 
of consciousness ” (p. 219)? Oanon Gore 
betrays his profound sense that here are 
two conceptions whioh cannot be held 
together ia thought, by his appeal to others 
not to juxtapose them. 

“ "We must not, then, disturb or destroy the 
picture of the incarnate state whioh they [*.«., 
the apostolic writers] give us in Gospels and 
Epistles, by bringing the absolute Divine state 
of the Son side by side with the picture of Eds 
humiliation ” [p. 206, op. p. 106]. 

Do we then rid ourselves of a contradiction 
in terms by keeping apart or relegating to 
different spheres | the mutually repugnant 
alternatives ? Is there not something to he 
said for the Unitarians who, weary of the 
insincere and unreal exegesis of the orthodox 
Fathers, have let the one term go, and have 
kept the other, which for them, as for 
Canon Gore, is of supreme necessity—the 
affirmation, namely, of the simple humanity 
of Jesus ? As he well puts it “The language 
of the New Testament is much more full 
and clear on the fact of the human limita¬ 
tions than on the permanence of the cosmic 
functions.” 

Canon Gore is almost reluctant to admit 
at all that Jesus was “perfect God ” during 
His life, and his reluctance is betrayed in 
such a sentence as the following (p. 105) : 

“ Only as there is real reason to believe that 
the apostolic writers did contemplate the con¬ 
tinuance of the cosmic functions of the Word, 
and as the thought of the Church has found 


• See John Ev. i.; Oolos. t 17 ; Heb. 1 3. 
t The italics in citations of Canon Gore’s book 
are throughout the reviewer's. 

| F. 105: It gives an unnatural meaning—if 
meaning at all—to such a fact as our Lord’s cry of 
desolation upon the cross, if uithin the sphere where 
that cry was uttered He was personally living In the 
exercise of the beatific vision (op. p. 206). Canon 
Gore does not seem to see thbt in thus relegating 
the omnircient Godhead and the limited manhood 
to “diff rent spheres” he allows not merely a 
judicial separation, but an absolute divorce between 
them. 


it impossible to oonoeive the opposite, it is right 
to explain that the real within the sphere 

of the Incarnation must be held compatible with 
the exercise of Divine functions in another 
sphere.” 

But in the above Oanon Gere comes very 
near to falling into the most flagrant 
of early heresies. It is not surprising 
that he writes (p. 202) that “the great 
bulk of the language of coclesiastical 
writers is, it is true, against us.” It 
is, indeed, a very thin thread by which in 
his speculations the God and the man in 
Ohriat hang together. In faot, we have in 
the life of every self-conscious, and as such 
alone real, being an example of such 
kendsis as Oanon Gore posits in the case of 
Jesus Christ. We are all of us participators 
in a Self which knows and wills universally : 
only as such do we emerge from nature and 
rise to the level of science and morality. 
It is true of eaoh of us that God, the 
eternal will and self-consciousness, has in a 
mysterious manner associated Himself with, 
and oommunicated Himself to, a fragment 
of the whole. How else can we conoeive 
of the existence of man, of self-conscious 
spirit, save as “ a real ‘ forgetting ’ or 
abandoning (by God) within the human 
sphere of His own Divine point of view and 
mode of consciousness ” ? It seems to me 
that Oanon Gore frames no definition of 
the Incarnate Word which ia not equally 
applicable to humanity at large. 

While insisting on the human limitations 
of Jesus, Oanon Gore yet holds (p. 96) that 
he was unless and infallible. He therefore 
regards the question, “ Why calleet thou Me 
good ? ” as one asked by the Lord “ of the 
young man to test his motives and principles .” 
Yet we read (Mark x. 18) that Jeeus added, 
“ None is good save one, even God.” Surely, 
in his somewhat facile exegesis of thus 
passage, Oanon Gore falls under his own 
censure as expressed on p. 202 : 

“ Ecclesiastical writers . . . have at best but 
taken particular texts and explained them 
away in the light ol sad priori assumption as 
to the effect of the Godhead on the manhood.” 

to pev yap pr/Siv ipapruv ZSeov 0eov, 

ra\a Si sal Oftov avSpos, says Philo (ii. 405), 
who also elsewhere (1. 563) declares that 
“ perfect Binlessness belongs only to the most 
holy Word, our stainless high priest.” It 
is clear that the phrase “ without sin ” was 
given to Jesus as part of the Logos scheme, 
already worked out and formulated among 
the Greek Jews. The historical Jesus never 
put forward such a claim. Equally uncon¬ 
vincing is Oanon Gore’s attempt to prove 
that Jesus claimed to be infallible, because 
he said: “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away ” 
(Matt. xxiv. 35). If we mark the context 
of these words—and they follow an apoca¬ 
lyptic picture of the end of the world—we 
see that in them Jesus merely insists on 
the fast that the ending of the world will 
really be such as He has just foretold. Oanon 
Gore’s exegesis is all the more unfortunate, 
because in the very Verse which precedes 
Jesus says: “ Yerily, I say unto you, 
this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be accomplished.” And 
what were all these things ? Verses 29-31 
detail them. “ The snn shall be darkened, 
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and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stars shall fall from heaven . . . and 
they shall see the Son of man coming on 
the clouds of heaven.” Nearly nineteen cen¬ 
turies have elapsed since Jesus predicted— 
what Paul and others believed—that “ this 
generation shall not pass away till all these 
things be accomplished ”; and yet none of 
them have oome to pass. Is there, then, any 
passage in the New Testament which so 
dearly proves as this one that Jesus was 
not infallible in all His utterances; unless, 
indeed, it be those frequent ones in which 
Jesus bears witness that He was immersed 
in the demonological beliefs of His age and 
country? 

For Canon Gore’s remarks on the latter 
point in his essay on “ The Virgin Birth of 
Our Lord ” (which we have now no space 
left to criticise), are barely satisfactory. 
The Demons were more than “ evil 
thoughts” whioh “come to us, though 
alien from all our convictions and all our 
sympathies.” Such thoughts are part of 
ourselves, and we are responsible for them. 
But fever-demons* and devils, whioh passed 
from the Gadarene maniac into the bodies 
of swine, were not " evil thoughts,” still 
leas “ doubts about the very existence of 
God or about the authority of Christ,” and 
so forth. And when Canon Gore quotes 
Dr. Dale to us in proof that they were, he 
almost trifles with our intelligence. 

Bnt I have said enough. Canon Gore 
has written a thoroughly stimulating book, 
which will force many to think who never 
thought before. It is learned, yet not dry 
or dull. For it is stamped throughout with 
the individuality of the writer. It is candid 
and thoughtful, and eloquent with the elo¬ 
quence of intense earnestness and single- 
minded devotion to truth. 

F. C. CoNTBBABB. 


In a Wafted Garden. By Bessie Bayner 
Belloc. (Ward & Downey.) 

Tuxbb are two things connected with this 
book whioh, in addition to its intrinsic 
merits, specially evoke our sympathies: 
the sincerity and piety of the writer, now 
somewhat advanced in years; and the quiet 
calm of the book itself—the old-world air of 
which reminds one of the letters, in a thin 
and dainty angular hand, which gentle 
ladies used to write some thirty or forty 
years ago. 

The book is a collection of papers con¬ 
tributed from time to time to various peri¬ 
odicals. It contains'pleasing reminiscences of 
George Eliot, of Joseph Priestley—who was 
Mm*. Belloc’s maternal great-grandfather— 
of Mary Howitt, and of Lady Georgina Fuller¬ 
ton, whose Grantly Manor gained the praises ! 
of Henry Greville and of Gladstone, and. 
made the eyes of Harriet Martineau red 
with crying. How many of the present 
generation, who go into the lending libraries 
seeking after some new thing, have ever read 
that admirable work ? 

“ God Almighty,” says Bacon, “first 
planted a garden; and, indeed, it is the 
purest of all earthly pleasures.” Under the 
mulberry trees of an old garden our author, 

• See Luke iv. 89. 


as she tells us, has looked over old letters, 
and revisited the old soenes of her youth. 
Her life has been more varied and more 
interesting than those of most mortals; and 
she has been intimately acquainted with 
many lights in English literature, among 
whom shines for all time the author of 
Middlemarch. 

It is interesting to notice that, although 
at the time when Mtddlemaroh was pub¬ 
lished, many tributes had been paid by 
contemporary reviewers to the master 
genius of Mary Ann Evans, her almost 
supreme position in literature was not even 
then fully recognised. A writer in the 
Quarterly Review of 1873 pronounced George 
Eliot to have been “ dwarfed and shadowed 
by the long shadow of her predecessor ” 
(Sir Walter Scott). No one who pretended 
to have any fitness for criticism would make 
suoh a statement now; for it is known 
beyond yea or nay that the genius of our 
great female novelist is not dwarfed and 
shadowed by the neatness of anyone who 
came before her. Jbi clear insight through 
all the heights and depths and mysterious 
windings of the human mind, she may 
be oompared with Shakspere or with 
Thackeray; she is above all other English 
writers of fiction, past and present. And 
this should be a warning to contemporary 
oritios to ponder well before pronouncing 
judgment, lest time—the hoary sinner— 
may be laughing at them while they 
write. 

In 1850, Mme. Belloc, then a girl of one- 
and-twenty, was taken to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of Miss Evans. At that time the great 
novelist was known only as a very learned 
person, who had mastered many languages, 
ancient and modern, and who wrote articles 
in a first-class quarterly. Literary women 
were not then so oommon as they are to-day, 
and we are told with what respect Miss 
Evans was regarded byher young visitor: 

“ Not Abelard in all his glory, nor the veritable 
Isaac Oasaubon of French Hugenot fame, not 
Spinosa in Holland or Porson in _ England, 
seemed, to my young imagination, more 
astonishing than this woman. . . .” 

Unfortunately no record of the conver¬ 
sation was kept at the time, and we are 
told that it has been completely forgotten. 

Contrary to the general belief of those 
who only Judge of George Eliot’s personal 
appearance by the very imperfect portraits 
that have been lelt to us, she did possess, 
we are told, some outward beauty: the love¬ 
liness of her mind must have somehow 
reflected itself upon her bodily form. The 
young visitor looked upon her reverently, 

“ and noticed her extraordinary quantity of 
beautiful brown hair (always to the last a 
. great charm).” Her face is described as 

“ not in any sense unpleasing, noble in general 
1 outline, and very sweet and find in expression. 
Her height was good, her figure remarkably 
supple, having at moments an almost serpen¬ 
tine grace.” 

Such external graces, when united with 
“ a mind that envy could not call but fair,” 
must have appeared more lovely even than 
greater outward loveliness in an ordinary 
woman. It is pleasant to think thus of her 
who has created Dorothea. 


The chapter upon George Eliot contains 
the following remarkable passage: 

“ And this brings me to the one mystery whioh 
I have ever felt quite unable to solve. That 
George Eliot should have ohosen her own path 
and created in her own mind a moral code 
which oovered her action—that I oan under¬ 
stand. It would be unjust to judge her by a 
Christian law whioh she repudiated. But why, 
in the exercise of this amount of moral liberty, 
she should have idealised and finally worshipped 
Mr. Lewes, is one of those problems before 
whioh those who know the inner wheels of 
London life in the Fifties may well stand oon- 
founded.” 

Hints are hare given that the true 
character of Mr. Lewes may*not have been 
so perfect as file fond imagination of a 
loving woman misdeemed it. But no pub¬ 
lication in the future, of what it were per¬ 
haps best reverently to oonoeal, will, so far 
as George Eliot is oonoerned, prove any¬ 
thing except the loyal devotion of true 
womanliness. “ Love coversth a multitude 
of sins ”; nor is there in the whole matter 
any mystery, save the eternal mystery of 
love. 

It is noticed at the beginning of this 
chapter that nearly all the elaborate 
criticisms on George Eliot’s work have 
been written by men. The remark is 
unfortunate, because it leads the reader to 
expect something more valuable, from a 
critical point of view, than What is given. 
The writer’s mind is so utterly unlike that 
of the great novelist as to render a good 
appreciation impossible—the one is as in¬ 
tense and narrow as the other is diffuse and 
broad. It is this fact which makes Mme. 
Belloc unable to understand how there 
could be any resemblance between the 
characters of Dorothea and of St. Theresa; 

“ because the latter was a cloistered nun, 
whose work was not outwardly practical, but 
spiritual, and, further, because she posasased 
a faith whioh George Eliot denied. As if 
disbelief in the Christian dogmas at once 
puts an end to all spirituality. Dorothea 
is the most saint-like, the most spiritual, 
and the most beautiful creation in all 
fiction. Her great resolve in marrying 
Oasaubon was not merely “ to help a 
man to finish a big book,” any more 
than that of St. Theresa was to effect the 
building of a big house for nuns to inhabit. 
There was an underlying nobility and a 

3 )ark of greatness in the character of poor 
asaubon. “The Key to All the Mytholo¬ 
gies ” is, after all, what philosophy has been 
striving after for all time. In the greatness 
of the idea, Dorothea blinded herself to the 
feebleness of the agent. 

The narrative of “Joseph Priestley in 
Domestic Life,” among much that is 
interesting, gives one cause for profound 
gratitude. After many years, the old story 
of that pink of veracity, George Washington, 
of the pear tree and of the hatchet, has been 
put completely in the shade by the following 
incident in the youth of Priestley. It is given 
in his own words: 

“It is little that I can reoollect of my 
mother. I remember that she was careful to 
teach me the Assembly’s Catechism, and to give 
me the best instruction the little time that I 
was at home. Once, in particular, when I was 
playing with a pin, she asked me where I got 
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it; and on my telling her that I found it at my 
unole’s, who fired very near to my father’s (sic), 
and where I had been playing with my cousins, 
she made me carry it Sack again; no doubt to 
impress my mind, as it could not fail to do, 
with the dear idea of the distinction of property, 
and of the importance of attending to it.’’ 

The story of Priestley’s domestic life is 
powerfully and dramatically told. He was 
one of those rare natures which neither 
prosperity nor adversity could spoil. He 
was a great intellectual force in his own 
time, of whom certain French savants 
declared that they had never known a man 
of such superior understanding who believed 
in Christianity. 

Particularly worthy of notice is the in¬ 
teresting chapter on the Franco-German 
war. The pen of a writer cannot be more 
usefully employed than in the revelation of 
the horrible realities of war. 

“ War between two highly civilised nations is 
not only cruel, but profoundly shooking; and 
yet ever since the world’s literature began 
there has existed a conspiracy of silenoe in 
favour of reoording only the heroic aspects of 
war." 

“ Oe n’est plus dans nos moeurs!” said the 
masses of thrifty, quiet, provincial French 
people, on experiencing “ the dirt and de¬ 
struction, and the many abominable incidents 
of war." 

I have dosed this dainty and attractive 
volume with feelings of gratitude for the 
gentle and kindly lady who has permitted 
me to wander through her walled garden. 
Many others will doubtless take advantage 
of the same privilege. 

George Newcomen. 


A Lady of England: The Life and Letters 

of Charlotte Maria Tucker. By Agnes 

Giberne. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Life of A. L. 0. E. is the record of a 
character remarkable alike for its many 
vigorous impulses or instincts, and its 
acquired strength in self-conquest and self- 
devotion. Charlotte Maria Tucker, though 
always religious and affectionate, was natur¬ 
ally a woman of many-sided vivacity, with 
keen likes and dislikes, wanting in tact, 
fond of her own way, not domestic, and 
personally ambitious. She schooled herself 
to become an almost model daughter and 
sister, a useful religious writer, a modest 
philanthropist, and finally a missionary with 
a unique and wholly beautiful influence. 
One result of this complexity is, naturally, 
a certain divergence in opinion concerning 
her particular characteristics. To some, for 
instance, she seemed to be charmingly 
sympathetic, to. others almost exactly the 
reverse; the fact being, that she could never 
accommodate herself to certain natures, and, 
with the best intentions, would irritate those 
who irritated her. 

She sometimes offended by actual kind¬ 
ness ; and it is related that on one occasion, 
having brought her guitar, she would sit 
and play to a friend who was suffering from 
a nervous headache, in spite of hints to 
desist. Miss Tucker supposed that these 
were prompted by a desire to save her 
trouble. On the other hand, she won the 
heart of a young girl who was copying 


music on Sunday by the gentle reproof: 
“ People have different ideas about occupa¬ 
tions for Sundays; I, for instance, would 
not copy music on a Sunday.” 

Her early life is comparatively unevent¬ 
ful; but there is remarkable evidence of 
strength of character in the simple cheer¬ 
fulness with which she, who was so self- 
reliant and eager, accepted her parents’ 
ruling even in matters usually considered 
entirely personal. She would not, of course, 
have acted against her conscience had they 
demanded it; but she did control her desires 
for active philanthropy and conform to 
certain feminine ideals not her own. As 
quite a girl she had written both farces and 
tragedies, probably dreaming of future 
literary fame; and she never Tost her love 
of fun or her intellectual vigour; but a 
strong vein of piety soon governed her 
nature, and the practical uses to which she 
put her pen were entirely didactic. It is 
probable that had she preached less her 
readers would have profited more. But 
it was when death had released her from 
these filial duties, and scourged her ardent 
spirit with other losses of those she beet 
loved, that the life of Charlotte Tucker 
really began. When she was over fifty, 
and could still make higher springs in the 
gavotte than her own pet nieces and 
nephews (!) she decided to go out as a mis¬ 
sionary to India, where several members of 
her family had worked and died. 

It is somewhat difficult to speak briefly 
of those eighteen years of cheerful ana 
devoted labour, of which the significance 
lies largely in detail. The record of 
baptisms and confirmations, of zenanas 
visited, schools founded, and fellow mis¬ 
sionaries invalided or married, is made 
up of small lights and shadows, quiet 
rejoicings over something achieved, and 
sadness at the failures and the bound¬ 
less fields untouched. Without having 
gained complete tactfulness, Miss Tucker 
had now dearly widened in sympathy, and 
her presence was felt by all to be at once 
their sunshine and their support. She 
carried her early sprightliness and energy 
into the work, which gave her new vitality, 
and led her, at the age of fifty-eight, to 
"realise the value of life below." Ever 
impressed with the seriousness of her high 
calling, she yet delighted in funny stories, 
and, doubtless, supplied a felt want by her 
child-like enjoyment in all games and ready 
humour. Here, for instance, is an account 
of methods for scaring robbers, as bright as 
it is really brave: 

“ Herbert is to lend me his revolver, loaded, 
and we are to take oare that every one knows 
that I have the formidable weapon; but no 
one but ourselves is to know that I would on no 
account hurt any one with it. On the next 
alarm of robbers I am to jump up and fire at 
the trees or the stars. The report will probably 
awake Herbert, who has a rifle . . . robbers, 
if such there be, will doubtless dread my 
rowess, not knowing how peculiarly peaceable 
am, and that I would prefer being Bhot my¬ 
self to shooting another ! I am to have a very 
determined look; and we have all tutored each 
other not to laugh ! Herbert and Nellie have 
some fun in them, but they are to look as grave 
as judges, as if Miss Sahiba were a dead shot; 
especially on a very dark night, when there is 
no moon ! Have I not spectacles P ” 


Charlotte Tucker had certain fads and pre¬ 
judices, her impulsive nature still gave her 
trouble, and she was considered peculiarly 
unwise in her eagerness to copy native 
manners and costumes. But her heart was 
open to all the missionary “Miss Sahibas,” 
and their male comrades, her “ nephews ”; 
and she cherished especially the "little 
brown boys ” of the High School at Batala 
who, to her great pride, utterly vanquished 
the government school-boys in cricket. She 
evinced great ingenuity in oontriving attrac¬ 
tive toys and articles of bric-a-brac to please 
the " bibia” and their children, by whom 
she was loved and admired. To the other 
ladies of the mission she was at once a 
chaperon, a mother, a substitute in times of 
illness, and a servant always. Amid these 
numerous duties, carried out faithfully for 
eighteen years without a single furlough and 
with scarcely any holidays, she found time 
to write a large number of tiny Indian book¬ 
lets, which were translated into the different 
dialects, and sold by thousands. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
her extraordinary vivaciousness and pluck 
is recorded in the following letter, written, it 
should be noticed, at the age of sixty-eight: 

“ I must give you good news. Another sheaf 
laid, by God’s grace, on our mission plough. 
A nice, gentlemanly young Brahmin from that 
school, K. K., openly received baptism in the 
large church last Sunday. As notice had 
been given to his family, there was such 
a tamasha as I had never seen in Batala 
before. Crowds gathered behind the extem¬ 
porary barricade to divide off the heathen in 
the church—line above line of turbaned heads; 
and the doors were thronged. Without exag¬ 
geration, there must have been at least 200 
persons besides us Christians. R. C., K. B., 
and A. B. (all oonverta) made very dashing 
extemporary policemen to keep the Hindus 
from swarming in. The font was very near the 
sort of barricade; so our young candidate bad to 
face the crowd—among them one or two angry 
members of his family—at the distanoe of only 
about two yards; but he bore himself like a 
hero, giving all his answers in a dear, distinct 
tone. The most exciting part was getting our 
lad out of the church and safe off! The Hindus 
tried to stop and make the horse back; our 
boys pushed on with energy, and at last the 
tum-tum was off and away. I would not have 
missed the scene for something." 

B. Brimlby Johnson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The British Barbarians. By Grant Allen. 
(John Lane.) 

The Doomswoman. By Mrs. Gertrude Ather¬ 
ton. (Hutchinson.) 

Wild Rote. By Francis Francis. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

The Renegade. By James Ohalmers. (Innes.) 
Nema; and Other Stories. By Hedley Peek. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Dr. Fitzsimonds's Sweethearts. By Gems 
Williams. (John Macqueen.) 

Among the Gnomes. By Dr. Franz Hart¬ 
mann. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Lady in Grey. By George Ohnet 
Translated by D. Havelock Fisher. 
(Tower Publishing Company.) 

The British Barbarians, the second novel 
that Mr. Grant Allen admittedly has written 
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after his own heart, is not a book to be 
dismissed tightly. The opening paragraph 
of the Introduction, “which every reader 
... is requested to read before beginning 
the story,” makes this sufficiently dear: 
“ This is a Hill-top Novel. I dedicate it to 
all who have brain enough, heart enough, 
and soul enough to understand it.” Doubt¬ 
less, with intent, the author lays emphasis 
on the word “ enough,” which, as here 
employed, has a somewhat strained signifi¬ 
cance. It is, therefore, not without a sense 
of grave responsibility that one proceeds 
with an Introduction thus strangely com¬ 
menced. Briefly summarised, Mr. (brant 
Allen’s position, as explained by himself, is 
something like this. He has a message to 
proclaim to a perverse generation, and 
meanwhile he must live by his pen; 
magazine editors are timid and pusillani- 
moua, they will not publish the stones which 
Mr. Allen calls redly his own; hence, as 
it is from serial rights that an author derives 
three-fourths of his income, Mr. Allen, 
sorely against his will, has been obliged to 
provide food for babes when he was burning 
to give hill-top nourishment to men and 
women. Although he has not yet found an 
editor to assist him in the promulgation of 
his theories, Mr. Allen has come upon a 
mountain—in this case Mr. John Lane, the 
publisher—whence he can proclaim his 
message. Accordingly, he will now con¬ 
tinue to hold forth from some such desirable 
vantage point so long as he has listeners, 
notwithstanding that considerable monetary 
loss is thereby involved. Henceforth those 
who wish to learn more of what Mr. 
Allen believes profoundly, and preaches so 
clamantly, must read those novels which 
bear the trade - mark “ Hill-top.” The 
second volume of this series, whatever be 
its faults, is not wanting in breadth of 
scope. A mysterious being—the word is 
used advisedly, for he is no man—drops 
suddenly into the serene and aristocratic 
village of Brackenhurst. It rapidly becomes 
evident that the Alien has a considerable 
acquaintance with the prejudices and 
fetishes of various times and peoples, and 
that one of his objects is to enhance his 
knowledge of the like in England, where 
so : called civilisation has developed these 
things to a degree unknown elsewhere. 
But the bent of Bertram Ingledew’s 
mind is not wholly scientific: he, like his 
creator, has breathed the ozone of the hills, 
and has a message to deliver. From a mild 
protest against our " unreasonable and illo¬ 
gical” coinage, he proceeds to arraign a 
host of what he is pleased to call “ taboos.” 
Bespectability, Sunday observance, the 
game laws, mourning, patriotism, and 
finally marriage and the relation between 
the sexes—these are only a few out of 
many subjects upon which this professor of 
taboo discourses. The end of it is, that 
after having converted Frida, the wife of 
Robert Monteith, to his own views, 
he elopes with her. Monteith, a highly 
respectable Brackenhurst householder, 
strongly resents the new doctrines, 
and thinks to dispose summarily of 
Bertram by means of a pistol shot; but 
he succeeds only in dissipating, as a blue 
flame, this shadowy personage into the 


twenty-fifth century, whence, he had come. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Grant 
Allen is sincere in what he here expounds, 
and if for no other reason, The British 
Barbarians at least deserves consideration. 
Possibly the needlessly Iona; and colourless 
disquisitions of Be tram Ingledew may fulfil 
the paramount aim of the writer: namely, 
to stimulate thought in the minds of some 
women and girls. It must, however, be 
confessed that the book is weak as an essay, 
because it does not face the difficulties with 
which it professes to deal; and weak as a 
romance, because the characters lack 
verisimilitude and actuality. 

A book such as The Boomswoman comes as 
a relief after Mr. Grant Allen’s sermon- 
novel. If here, too, there is a message, it is 
the message which, though hidden, is in¬ 
separable from the artistic presentation of 
all human thought and emotion: one, more¬ 
over, which each reader can take or leave 
as he pleases. Mrs. Atherton is best known 
to the English public as the writer of What 
Breams May Come, Hernia, and a book 
somewhat akin to the one under considera¬ 
tion, Los Cerritos. The present volume 
must be regarded rather as a clever picture 
of grandee life and manners in the California 
of fifty years ago—that is, immediately prior 
to the annexation of the province by the 
States, than as a novel wherein the study of 
character plays a principal part. Mrs. 
Atherton, in a word, seems to me weaker 
in the delineation of character than in 
her presentation of scenic background. 
Her personages lack the subtle touch 
that makes them convincingly human; 
the situations savour of the melodramatic, 
and the pitch throughout is too high. 
Notwithstanding this, the two central figures 
—Chonita, the Dooms woman, and Diego, her 
lover—are drawn with genuine force and 
insight. For the rest, the intrigues of the 
rived families of Iturbi y Moncada and 
Estenega, to which they belong, are skill¬ 
fully manipulated to enhance the interest of 
the story, while the author’s experience of 
rancho life in the West stands her in good 
stead in her graphic descriptions of Old 
California. Tins story unquestionably has 
the distinctive merit of sustained interest, 
so that the most exigent of novel readers 
will not be disappointed. 

Tales of the Mexican frontier are so 
numerous, and bear so close a resemblance 
the one to the other, that it is not without a 
certain misgiving the critic takes up Mr. 
Francis Francis’s latest effort, Wild Rote. 
The title comes from the sobriquet of 
the heroine, Bose Carlin, a young woman 
who has “ got whole tracts of feelings and 
opinions vat she keeps fenced in like. But 
the author of Mosquito unites the instincts of 
a sportsman to those of a romancist, and 
no disappointment is in store for the lover 
of adventure. The rough and reckless life 
of the gold seekers of Mexioo, their fierce 
jealousies and summary methods of settling 
differences, explain in part the unquench¬ 
able thirst for blood which takes possession 
of the hero, Ned Chase, after his love has 
been spurned by Wild Bose. From this 
moment there is no lack of sanguinary 
episode and rapidly changing scenes, oalou- 


lated to inflame the youthful imagination. 
Although not strikingly original, the plot is 
skilfully developed, and the characters, 
which are drawn with a firm hand, act in 
strict accordance with the requirements of 
romance. In one particular Mr. Francis 
has departed from the conventions of this 
type of book, for virtue is triumphant only 
in death. Wild Rose may be recommended 
as a stirring story of lawless life; for here 
the reader’s credulity is not unduly taxed, 
and there is enough love-making to reader 
the book welcome to those who demand 
something more than exciting scenes and 
hairbreadth escapes. 

The Renegade is a right good drama of 
adventure: its tone is healthy, and its plot, 
if somewhat slender, carefully wrought. 
Though the scenes for the most part are 
laid in Scotland, there is no obtrusive use 
made of Scottish dialect. Mr. James 
Chalmers takes for his hero the personage 
known to history as Paul Jones, whose 
birth and circumstances are, however, 
adapted to the requirements of the story. 
The writer’s facile pen invests the central 
figure with a halo of romance, and Paul’s 
deeds are as dashing and foolhardy as the 
most ardent boy-reader can desire. The 
Renegade would gain in strength were the 
hero not quite so faultless, and were his 
manner of speaking less formal. Some 
of the scenes, notably that on board the 
Serapis, at the close of the Bea-fight off 
Flamborough Head, are rather forced; 
but these natural exaggerations, after all, 
are minor faults in a book of this kind. 
Taken as a whole, The Renegade is not only 
eminently readable, but proves that Mr. 
Chalmers possesses many of the qualities 
indispensable to the genuine story-teller. 

In what appears to be a quite unneces¬ 
sary preface to Nema, and Other Stories, 
Mr. Hedley Peek says that the illustrations 
to aocompany his text “ represent not only 
the expressions, but very nearly the 
positions and attitudes of the characters 
as they appeared ” to him at the time of 
writing. This may be interesting to Mr. 
Peek, though it seems irrelevant to the 
reader. The book is prettily got up, and 
Mr. 0. E. Brock’s illustrations in themselves 
are deserving of praise; but the text falls 
lamentably short of the expectation aroused 
by the preface. The six tales, alike in 
conception, treatment, and literary quality, 
are indifferently commonplace ; while an 
effort suoh as “ The Six Literary Babes,” 
whioh presumably aims at wit, sucoeeds 
merely in being grotesque. 

“ Dr. Fitzsimonds’s Sweethearts; or, the 
Adventures of an Affectionate Young Man.” 
This is the name under whioh Mr. Gervas 
Williams publishes a book of 351 pages. 
The unattamtive title in part prepares the 
reader for what is to follow. But here I 
need only concern myself to note the in- 
formulate plot, the inane conversations, the 
inconsequences, and, above all, the un¬ 
pardonable liberties that are taken with the 
English language. “A crime she was 
guilty pretty often of” may be taken as 
indicative of the style. The drawing of 
one of the secondary characters, Lulu, is 
the only relief in this otherwise poor novel. 
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Occultism and modem science, as is well 
known, aze not in entire accord; and those 
who are interested in the present contro¬ 
versy may with pleasure, and some degree 
of profit, follow Dr. Franz Hartmann in his 
fanciful travels Among the Gnome* of the 
Untenberg. The book, although at times 
prolix, is, on the whole, pleasantly written; 
and the quaint illustrations are well suited 
to the text. Sentences such as the follow¬ 
ing demand revision: 

“ Who, by a long course of scientifically train¬ 
ing his imagination, had acquired such a degree 
of scientific scepticism that he always knew 
everything without taking the trouble of look¬ 
ing at it. 

English admirers of M. George Ohnet will 
weloome the latest addition to the Tower 
Cosmopolitan Library. The volume appears 
under the title The Lady in Grey. I have 
not read the original, so can say nothing of 
the merits of Mr. D. Havelock Fisher’s trans¬ 
lation. It reads pleasantly, though render¬ 
ings such as “ it was going on for three 
months since James,” &c., are to be 
deprecated. 

Frahk Kinder. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

A ^Midsummer Night'* Dream. Illustrated by 
R. Aim ing Bell. With an Introduction by 
Israel Gollancz. (Dent.) As fairy-stories, old 
and new, are in fashion this Christmas, we 
make no apology for giving the place of 
honour to the fairy-story which Snakspere 
wrote for us. Never before, we venture to 
say, has the story of Oberon and Titania, of 
Theseus and Hippolyta, of Bottom the Weaver, 
appeared in such a charming and appropriate 
setting. Fortunate indeed was that damsel 
for whom the editor condescended to drop the 
professor, and to talk as Hawthorne talked in 
his Wonder Booh. Only less fortunate are they 
for whose benefit a parent, an uncle, or a 
godfather may be providentially guided, when 
he turns over the pile of dainty volumes on the 
bookseller’s counter. While the Introduction 
of Mr. Gollancz—at once bright and informing 
—will take rank among the most successful 
attempts to make Bhakipere known to the 
young, Mr. Anning Bell’s drawings deserve 
equal praise. In more serious and modern 
subjects we have sometimes thought that his 
ambition o’erleaped his performance. But 
here—in his fairies and his clowns, in his large 
groups, in his tail-pieces and ornamental 
borders—he is always at his very best. His 
facile pencil seems to have been inspired by 
his subject, so as to give the only worthy illus¬ 
trations of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with which we are acquainted. 

Erie, Prince of Torlonia. By the Countess 
of Jersey, with Illustrations by Alioe R. Wood¬ 
ward. ( Ma c mill ans.) Maurice, or the Bed Jar, 
was a delightful story, but this is still better. 
It is simpler and less crowded, and the super¬ 
natural is introduced with greater skill. The 
conceptions of the Rose City, the Monkey 
Island, and the Valley of Wishes show a real 
imagination, and leave vivid and beautiful 
pictures on the memory. The story is also full 
of human interest; and the characters, though 
necessarily little more than outlines, are firmly 
and skilfully drawn. In this respect they 
resemble the illustrations, which are quite 
remarkable for their grace and fancy, for their 
grotesque humour and refinement. The con¬ 
clusion is perhaps the most admirable part of 
this charming volume. Olga is lovable 
throughout, but never so lovable as when she 


selects her wish: what that wish was we hope 
numerous readers will discover for them¬ 
selves. 

Pink* and Cherries. By C M. Ross. 
(Glasgow: MaoLehose.) It is quite a treat, 
after the numberless more or less clever imita¬ 
tions of old fairy tales which do duty for 
“ original ” Christmas stories, with their foolish 
fancies and feeble facetiousness, to come upon 
a genuine little book of which the characters 
are flesh and blood, the descriptions drawn 
from nature, and the humour and pathos 
sincere. Nor will those who prefer their 
literary food flavoured with romanoe, and 
touched with the perfume of a strange land, be 
altogether disappointed with these Norwegian 
stories, although they seem so true ; for they 
bring with them a breeze from the Baltic, and tell 
of the lives and fortunes of men and women 
like, but not quite like, ourselves. English 
boys, and men too, will be glad to know 
what Norwegian school life is like, and will be 
able to appreciate thegallant game of “ Vikings.” 
But some of the stories touch deeper chords, as 
that of “The Two Sisters,” or the last and 
finest in the book, called '* North Wind,” a 
fine picture of heroio bravery which stirs the 
blood. 

The Wizard King. By David Ker. (Chambers.) 
It has never been our good fortune to read a 
better book for boys than this story of the 
last Moslem invasion of Europe. About 
Gustavos Adolphus, the other warrior king of 
the earlier part of the same oentury, opinions 
still widely differ; but about John Sobieski, 
who wore Poland’s crown of thorns, and whom 
the Turks dubbed the Wizard King, there seems 
a consensus of opinion that he was both brave 
and good. When the news reached Rome that 
Vienna had been saved, Pope Innooent expressed 
the universal feeling of Christum Europe in 
exclaiming, “ There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.” John Sobieski saved not 
only Austria, but Europe and her civilisation. 
Judged by his military exploits alone, by his 
victories over oountless numbers at Choozim 
and Lemberg, it is questionable whether he did 
not better deserve a place among Napoleon’s 
six famous generals than did the Lion of the 
North. But John Sobieski was something 

g eater and rarer than an expert strategist. 

e was a deeply religious man, who used his 
abilities and his time solely as a trust for the 
use of which he would have to aooount to the 
King of Kings. It is not creditable to our 
system of education that a boy should be 
intimate with Alcibiades and Catiline, and 
know little of Peter the Great, and nothing of 
John Sobieski. This book fills up what is a 
blank in the mind of even a Macaulay school¬ 
boy. We oommend it as an admirable sketoh 
of the history of Central Europe at a 
critical period; but none the less it is a story, 
and a thrilling one to boot. There is not a dull 
chapter in the book, nor one that the reader, 
young or old, would willingly skip. ■ 

Under the Lone Star. By Mr. Herbert 
Hayens. (Nelsons.) The author of this book 
has scored a very considerable sucoess. He 
deals with the historic filibustering ex¬ 
pedition of that most extraordinary of modern 
American adventurers, Colonel Walker; and, 
beyond all question, he makes a living person¬ 
ality out of him, which is more than can be 
said of any other writer who has dealt with this 
strange period. The narrator of the story, a 
young man who befriends Walker at a very 
critical moment, does his work admirably. He 
has made a lively story, and has introduced 
into it with success, not only several historical 
personages and incidents, but at least one 
nobler character in a humble rank of 
life, Phil Trevethick, who in the end dies for 
his friend Colin Foster. The desperate fights 
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which took place between Walker's friends, 
the would-be “constitutional” party in 
Nicaragua, and, on the one side, their local 
opponents the Seviles, and, on the other, their 
neighbours the Costa Ricans, give oooasion for 
really fine passages of picturesque descrip¬ 
tion. The opponents of Walker are among 
the people who have called him in to “ save” 
them; the savage Guardiola and the subtler 
Corral may be singled out for special praise on 
aocount of the vivid manner in which they are 
portrayed. Altogether, Under the Lone Star is 
a very good book, and an augury of Mr. 
Hayens’s suooess as a writer of historical fic¬ 
tion in the iuture. 

Under the Black Eagle. By A. Hilliard. 
(Bladtie.) This is the story of a single year 
in the life of an English boy. Ernest Went¬ 
worth is the son of an Englishman, a professor 
in a Russian university. He is only fifteen 
years of age when Gregorieff, a olass-mate, gets 
him into trouble with the police by asking him 
to carry a letter whioh proves to be a Nihilist 
despatch. Ernest is arrested and sentenced 
with Gregorieff and others to be exiled to 
Siberia as having been engaged in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. The prisoners 
travel by train to Nijni, and thence, via 
Perm, to Ekaterinburg. Here their maroh began 
until Zinmen was reached, and they were 
transferred to barges on the Irtish River. 
Gregorieff very cleverly arranges the escape of 
Ernest and himself from this floating prison; 
and then begin adventures of a different charac¬ 
ter, until, by the help of Russian outlaws, 
friendly Kirghiz, and a kind merohant of 
Meshed, the two lads cross the Pamirs and 
reach the frontier of India. Gregorieff and 
Ernest bear their privations and sufferings in a 
manly, unoomplaining fashion, and oannot fail 
to win the sympathy of their youthful readers. 

The Young Rancher* ; or, Fighting the Sioux. 
By E. S. Ellis. (Cassells.) Boys who love tales 
of adventure—and where is to be found a boy 
who does not ?—will read with bated breath of 
the adventures through whioh the Starr family 
—father and mother, son and daughter— 
together with a young Irishman, Tim Brophy 
by name, passed m journeying to Fort Meade 
from their ranoh, whioh was threatened by- 
Indians. They were in oonatant danger, and 
the courage and skill displayed by the men 
when engaged in fight with toe wuy warriors 
is told with great gusto. The story is some¬ 
what highly ooloured, but in books of this kind 
one expects a little romancing. The reciprocal 
affection of the poor dog Bruno, mortally 
wounded by toe Sioux, and his master, also the 
thoughtfulness shown by the two lads towards 
their ponies, are pleasing features of the book. 
Many young folk are apt to forget that animals 
deserve ana appreciate kind treatment. The 
illustrations add to toe attractiveness of the 
volume. 

In Taunton Town. By E. Everett-Green. 
(Nelson.) Monmouth’s rebellion has quite 
reoently formed the subject of a popular 
historical novel, and its treatment by Lord 
Macaulay—not yet forgotten—is as remote as 
possible from the “dry as dust” style. It is 
therefore a little bold on the part of Mrs. 
Everett-Green to make it the Dasis of her 
new tale of English history. But the audienoe 
she specially addressee is a distinct one, and she 
knows how to interest it. The story is pnt 
into the lips of one Richard Snowe, a West 
Country farmer’s son and nephew of John 
Snowe, landlord of toe Three Cups in 
Taunton town. He was a youth of parts, 
delighting in “ the immortal dramas of the 
great bard William Shakspere, and that 
marvellous conception of Mr. John Milton, 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” Of oourse, like most of his 
neighbours, he hated toe Duke of Tork, and 
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fell under the fascination which Monmouth 
exercised. He took his fall share in the stirring 
events of which Somerset was the scene, ana 
joined in the cheers when Prince James, Duke of 
Monmouth, was proclaimed King at Taunton on 
the twentieth day of June, 1685. Then, “as every 
schoolboy -knows,” followed disaster after 
disaster, culminating in the fatal fight at 
Sedgmoor, the bloody doings of Kirke and his 
lambs, and the vengeance exacted by Judge 
Jeffreys. These, of oourse, are capital materials 
for a story, and Mrs. Everett-Green has used 
them to good purpose. She knows the details 
which help to make history entertaining, and 
is well acquainted with the oountry in whioh 
these stirring events oocnrred. All her readers 
will be grateful to her for following the career 
of Jeffreys to its miserable end, ana thus doing 
justioe to the unjust judge. 

The Fur-Seal’s Tooth. By Kirk Monroe. 
(Edward Arnold.) Old boys who, half a century 
ago, revelled in hunting adventures through 
the Hudson Bay Territory will be as pleased 
as modern boys with these delightful stories of 
seal-hunting in the Pribyloffs and salmon- 
catohing in the rivers of Alaska. The book is 
well illustrated with a map, and is as full 
of information as it is of thrilling escapes. 
The Fur-SeaTs Tooth can be unreservedly 
commended. 

Hunters Three. By T. W. Knox. (Edward 
Arnold.) The adventures of these hunters 
among the big game of Africa are cleverly told, 
mid enable the author to add a good deal of 
information concerning the habits of the 
African elephant, the lion, and the buffalo. Two 
ladies with a hunting camp of their own are 
introduced, who all but pay dearly for their 
temerity. There is, perhaps, a little too much 
shooting in the book. The illustrations (by 
Carey) are excellent. 

Hallow’een Ahoy I or Lost on the Crozet 
Islands. By H. St. Leger. (Blackie.) Mr. 
St. Leger has put together one of the best 
stories of seafaring life and adventure whioh 
have appeared this season. It contains a 
capital “foc’s’le” ghost and a thrilling ship¬ 
wreck. Ho boy who begins it but will wish to 
join the Britannia long before he finishes these 
delightful pages. 

The King’s Recruits. By Sarah M. S. Clarke. 
(Nisbet.) This is a translation and adaptation 
from the German of Dr. Hanna von Zobeltitz. 
It is a story of military life in Prussia during 
the ohildish years and early manhood of 
Frederick the Great. We can congratulate Mrs. 
Pereira (S. M. S. Clarke) on the way she has 
performed, her task, but not on the choice of 
her hero. We are quite prepared to admit that 
Frederick William I. played his part in the 
political evolution of Prussia into Germany, but 
we object to him entirely as a fitting object for 
an English boy’s hero worship. To give but one 
instanoe of his justice, so-called. The court- 
martial that sat on the Crown Prinoe con¬ 
demned him to death and Katte to imprison¬ 
ment for life. Would the King ratify the 
sentence or show mercy to both ? 

“In the long sleepless nights his servants oould 
hear the King wrestling with himself and.implor- 
ing the Almighty, with passionate cries, to send 
him light in the dark oonfualon of the agonised 
struggle. And slowly and gradually he fought 
through to a right judgment in the matter.” 

The “ right judgment ” was a reversal of the 
sentence of the oourt-martial—to wit, imprison¬ 
ment for the Crown Prinoe and death for poor 
Katte. As Mrs. Pereira lays claim to have 
translated this story for the education of our 
boys, we feel compelled to protest against 
cruel and high-handed acts being lightly dis¬ 
missed as the peculiarities of an honest but 
eccentric sovereign. Such criticism may still 


be heard in oourtly circles in Berlin, but it will 
not pass in the purer atmosphere of an English 
sohooL 

Fifteen Hundred Miles an Hour. Edited by 
Charles Dixon. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 
Unless even the boyish section of the publio 
have become tired of impossible adventure of 
the kind of which M. Jules Verne is still first 
master, this voyage to Mars, with its pseudo 
science, its marvellous adventures, and its 
inevitable love-story, will be thoroughly 
appreciated. The love-making is, perhaps, a 
trifle too ornate. It is improbable that a son 
of Earth would address even a daughter of 
Bumos thus: 

“Iolmd, Iolmd, the maidens of that Earth star 
there, glimmering serenely far in the evening sky, 
are good and pure and with no mean measure of 
beauty—even, Iolmd, as you are good, and as you 
are pure; but such beauty as yours is unknown 
amongst them." 

As a rule, however, Temple, who addresses a 
“Martial” maiden thus, conducts himself in 
the essentially sane fashion of most heroes of 
boys’ books. In other words, Fifteen Hundred 
Miles an Hour is well sprinkled with adventures 
in air, and—if one must not say on earth—in 
addition, it is written in an ambitious style, 
which attains a certain measure of success. 

A Knight of the Air. By Henry Ooxwell. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) This is a vigorous, 
wildly improbable, and thoroughly enjoyable 
attempt to combine rivalry in love with rivalry 
in aeronautics. Harry Goodall and Tom 
Nigger, who are the Don Quixote and Sanoho 
Panza of the air, find themselves perpetually 
pursued and thwarted at almost every turn by 
Filcher Falcon—a thief, coward, swindling 
financier, would-be murderer, as had, in faot, 
as Mir. Coxwell “ can make them ”—and his 
Sanoho Panza, a creature named Crofts. But 
bravery and goodness and a Captain Luck, | 
who is as like one of the bad men of the book 
as he can be, carry Goodall and Nigger through 
all their troubles into the safe haven of 
matrimony, and presumably firm settlement on 
earth. This book is full of bustle and activity 
of all kinds, and it is literally true that there is 
not a dull page from beginning to end. 

The Making of the Empire: The Story of 
Our Colonies. By Arthur Temple. (Andrew 
Melrose.) In this volume the author traces 
the steps by which the England of four hundred 
yean ago grew into Greater Britain. Though 
there were “ dark blots and foolish blunderings,” 
the story is one of which Englishmen may be 
proud. The chapten are often exciting: as, 
for instance, where we read of the daring 
exploits of Clive in India, or of Wolfe at the 
taking of Quebec. But there is something 
more than the reoord of daring deeds. In the 
history of Borneo, British Guiana, Bermuda, 
and the West Indies, it is shown how England, 
by enoouraging trade and making profitable 
use of the inexhaustible souroes of wealth, has 
consolidated, or is still consolidating, those 
portions of her empire. To review this book 
fully we should have to make, as it were, a 
tour of the globe. We will, however, leave 
young folk, for whom it is specially intended, 
to make the tour themselves, under the guidance 
of the author. There are some attractive 
illustrations, and an exoellent “ Time Table ” 
of events and dates, from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth oentuiy. 

Fifty-turn Stories of Life and Adventure for 
Girls. (Hutchinson.) This is a reissue of 
short stories by well-known English and 
American writers which have already appeared 
elsewhere. Miss Sarah Doudney contributes 
a pretty story, entitled “Belle's Bonnet.” 
Among the tales of adventure the short ones 
by Paul Hull, David Ker and Frank Kauffer, 
as well as Miss Lucy Fanner’s, can be reoom- 


mended. The book concludes with six exoerpts 
from Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 

Fifty-two Stories of Life and Adventure for 
Boys. (Hutchinson.) The editor (Mr. Alfred 
H. Miles) tells us that this is his seventh 
volume of “ Fifty-two Stories for Boys." This, 
too, is a collection of stories that have 
appeared in Harper's Young People, The Youth’s 
Companion, and other papers. American 
journalism is richer in children’s stories than 
our own, and there are probably more children’s 
books published in the United States than in 
England. The sohoolboy will find here stories 
by G. A. Henty and Manville Fenn, who are 
as much read on one side of the Atlantic as the 
other. Albert E. Hooper’s story, in whioh the 
dock on the stairs tells a tele of the Mutiny, is 
excellent; and the “ Bravest Deed lever Saw,” 
by Brigadier-General John Gibbon, and “ The 
Turkish Orphan,” by John Game, may also be 
specially commended. 

My Honey. By the Author of “ Tipcat,” &o. 
(Innes.) A very pretty story, very well told, 
the strength of whioh lies in the character of 
Hetty, a wilful girl brought up in fast society, 
who is suddenly introduced into a quiet old 
oountry rectory, inhabited only by a quiet old 
rector and his servants. But ue is really 
a good girl; and her rebellious spirit is 
quelled at last by the long-suffering love of 
tee old man, though not before she has nearly 
killed him by her apparent intractability, and 
some escapades which make her seem much 
worse than she is. The weakness of the story 
is in its plot. It is scarcely credible that 
Hugh should have “ planted ” this girl upon 
his father during his absenoe from home, or 
teat he should have thought he was bound to 
marry her when he came back. However, 
he oomes to love her at last; and so does tee 
reader, whioh is of still more importance. 

The Lady's Manor. By Emma Marshall. 
(Nisbet.) This is an exoellent tale for girls, by 
that practical writer. Miss Marshall. The 
book oont&ins a great variety of female types. 
We have Enid, the heroine; and Christine, the 
simple-minded heroine-worshipper; mid Myrtle, 
a charming but somewhat wayward young lady ; 
and Claudia, the censorious; and Miss Browne, 
tee wise and clever governess. The author 
makes out her purpose well, that “ no sucoess in 
any branch of art, whether in literature, or 
painting, or music, can take the place of the 
graoe of self-forgetfulness and modesty.” 

Master Magnus. By Miss B. M. Field. 
(Edward Arnold.) In the days of our own 
childhood, forty years ago, this book would 
have been a revelation. Everything then was 
highly coloured and exaggerated. The neutral 
tint was unknown in fiction. This story, 
with its dainty illustrations of Magnus and 
Folly, appeals as much to the older as to the 
younger reader. Its letterpress and pictures 
are bote oharming. 

His Choice and Hers. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green and H. Louisa Bedford. (8. P. C. K.). 
The first thing about this volume that attracts 
notioe is its binding. Two soenes, as widely 
different as it is possible to imagine, are there 
depicted. We gather from teem that tee tale 
enclosed between the oovers is a tale of con¬ 
trasts. And so in some sort it is. Cyril 
Benson, tee hero, known at school as “the 
beautiful Miss Benson,” beoomes ,a crusader in 
the slums of East London, and devotes his 
great physioal and mental endowments to doing 
battle with vice and misery as the asoetio 
incumbent of St. Chad’s. He dies, however, 
not of hard work, but of a broken heart, 
though tee heroine, Sylvia O'Connor, must be 
acquitted of all malice in the matter. The 
story is essentially modem, and told in a 
bright and interesting way; “ modem ” being 
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understood in its ordinary sense, and not as 
implying a doubtful morality. 

The Snow Gordon. By Elisabeth Words¬ 
worth. (Longmans.) We quite agree with 
Miss Wordsworth that there is something to be 
learnt in fairyland as well as in lesson-books. 
The authoress of these fascinating fairy stories 
says truly that children who cannot learn when 
at play will not learn to very much purpose 
when they are at work. We do not envy the 



insensibly try and imitate them. 

“ The child whose love is true, at least doth reap 

One precious gain, that he forgets himself.” 

So wrote William Wordsworth, and these 
stories instil into a child’s heart the blessed 
act of self-forgetfulness. The book is well got 
up, and Trevor Haddon’s illustrations are on a 
level with the letterpress. 

The Rightful Daughter. By Maude M. 
Butler. (Jarrold.) Lady Grace Erskine 
accompanies her husband to Italy, leaving her 
infant daughter behind her in England. Sir 
Edward Erskine dies abroad, and Lady Grace 
does not return to England before she has 
married Mr. Hargreaves. The baby who was 
then brought to them passes for her daughter, 
until a letter oomes from America alleged to be 
the dying confession of Jane Blatch, the nurse, 
confessing that Bhe had changed the children, 
and that the girl who had grown up as Lady 
Grace Hargreaves’ daughter was not hers. 
Those who read this story learn which of the 
two girls is the rightful daughter, and the 
interest of the tale is by no means lessened 
by its grave and religious tone. 


Katherine ’» Keys. By Sarah Doudney. 

S isbet.) This is an excellent tale for girls. 

therine, the vicar’s daughter, is a charming 
character and her friend Helen a noble woman. 
“ My ohild,” said Helen, “ you must have 
patienoe with God. When He shuts the door 
He always keeps the key. It may not be given 
to you yet, but some day He will put it into 
your hand, and then you will unlock the door 
for yourself.” How Katherine unlocks the 
door is well told by Miss Doudney. The book 
can be recommended. 


Roscorla Farm. By Mrs. Henry Clark, M.A. 
Illustrated by W. H. Overend. (S.P.C.K.) 
A very interesting and well-written story of 
Cornish life. Mr. Overend is not at his best in 
Hie illustrations; and we are sorry to see the 
S.P.C.K. guilty of the objectionable practice 
of issuing a book without any indication of the 
date of publication. 


Dr. Gilbert's Daughters. By M. H. Matthews. 
(Edward Arnold.) This Is a story of two 
American girls living in New Hampshire. 
Their names are Mary and Faith—shortened 
into May and Fay—and they both display very 
remarkable powers of conversation and com¬ 
position. It is entitled a “ Story for Girls,” 
and we presume that the authoress knows what 
girls like, and in what form. The illustrations 
are effective, the incidents varied, and the tone 
is healthy; but on this side of the Atlantic such 
talkers as the twins are not easily found. 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. With 
an Introduction by the Bev. W. H. Hutton, 
B.D. (Nimmo.) This reprint of a little book 
which some thirty-five years ago attained 
deserved popularity is very welcome. We can 
remember that when it first appeared many 
readers were in doubt whether it was not in 
very deed the diary of the great Chancellor’s 
favourite daughter. The authoress had made 
herself so conversant with the spirit of the 
times—not to say with its language and 
manners—that a public which had not learned 
to be critical in such matters almost accepted 
it as genuine. Nowadays its success would 


rather be due to a recognition of the writer’s 
skill, industry, and excellent taste; and these 
are made conspicuous in the new edition by 
Mr. Hutton’s prefatory remarks. He tells us 
all that can be told about the authoress: namely, 
that she was an unmarried sister of Mr. 
William Oke Manning, that the success of her 
first book, Mary Powell, encouraged her to 
pursue her historical studies and give them 
to the world in a particular form, and that it 
was by her own choice that she remained 
almost unknown. Mr. Hutton’s introduction 
is not the only special feature in this reprint. 

It is illustrated cleverly and prettily, and 
tastefully bound, so as to make an attractive 
gift book. 

The Silver Fairy Book. With Illustrations by 
H. B. Millar. (Hutchinson.) This is a series 
of fairy tales selected from the literature of 
many countries. It begins with a striking 
“ Christmas Story,” by Sarah Bernhardt, and 
concludes with “ The Vizier and the Fly,” 
by Louis de Gramont. From Germany we 
have “The Iron Casket,” from Spain “The 
Birdcage Maker.” Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Servia also supply material for a volume of 
considerable variety and charm. Although 
the material is not new to the world, it will be 
new to most young readers, and it has the 
advantage of having been tried and not found 
wanting. Few gift books of the season can be 
so safely recommended, and the illustrations by 
H. B. Millar are of unusual merit. 

Katawampus, its Treatment and Cure. By 
His Honour Judge Edward Abbott Parry. 
Illustrated by Archie Macgregor. (David 
Nutt.) We thought that Katawampus was 
spelt with a C, and was a fearful wild animal 
that “ chawes up ” most things. After reading 
this book we find it is a disease which can be 
cured by Crab, the Cave-man. We have no 
doubt that the children of the author to whom 
the book is dedicated thought it very funny 
and dever, but we fear that so high an opinion 
of its merit will not spread very far beyond 
their domestio circle. It is oertainly clever, and 
funny also, and the illustrations are not bad; 
but tiie funniness is rather laboured and tire¬ 
some, as of a second-rate “Lewis Carroll.” 

Carl Winter’s Dream. By Paul Biittmann. 
(Elliot Stock.) There is a great deal of inven¬ 
tion in this elaborate series of adventures and 
enchantments, but they do not oonvinoe us 
nevertheless. The book belongs distinctly to 
the “ eclectic ” school. We have giants and 
witches and wizards, and King Frogs and evil 
spirits in the shape of kangaroos; and the scene 
varies from the land of magic to the oaravan of 
a travelling showman with a “ Dwarf ” and 
'* Fat Lady.” It is hard to digest, but it is 
not disagreeable “ eating”; and we have no 
doubt that it will find many a fine young 
appetite which will devour it from cover to 
cover. 

My Own Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) The editor of so many 
“coloured” fairy-books has here collected 
into a single volume the three fairy stories 
which in past times he “ wrote out or his own 
head.” If we are not mistaken, the illustrations 
have also appeared before. Not that either 
text or pictures are the worse on that account; 
only we should have expected some hint of 
the fact in a preface of six pages. Mr. Lang 
cannot expect to deceive the collector of his 
own first editions. The two princes, Prigio 
and Bicardo, admirably represent the denizens 
of literary fairyland, while the third story has 
the more realistic touch of Border-folk lore. 

Fairy Tales Far and Near. Betold by <3, 
with Illustrations by H. B. Millar. (Cassells.) 
We are always glad to see old favourites, even 
if they are so very old as “Blue Beard” and 
“ The GoosegixL” We do not know whether 


they have gained much in the “ retelling but 
Mr. Quilter Couch’s versions are very good, 
and so are Mr. Millar’s illustrations. 

The Wattypug of Why. By G. E. Farrow, 
with Illustrations by Harry and Dorothy 
Furniss. (Hutchinson.) This is one of the 
innumerable progeny of Alice in Wonderland, 
while the verses remind one of the “Bab 
Ballads ” as welL It is quite as inconsequent 
and absurd as those delightful books, but it 
misses their charm. Nor can we say muoh 
for Mr. Harry Famiss’s illustrations, but 
the text was enough to depress even him. 
The most interesting are the “ vignettes ’’ by 
Dorothy Furniss, his daughter, “ who is only 
fifteen years old,” as we are told in the preface. 
They are graceful and spirited, and show not 
a little promise. 

A.B.O.: an Alphabet. Written and pictured 
by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. (Elkin Mathews.) 
This charming and dainty tittle volume will 
please most mothers, if not most ohildren. 
The cuts are very clever, effective as decora¬ 
tions, and full of the innocent humour and 
sweetness of childhood. Some of them are 
quite beautiful in their simple way; and the 
verses, if too intentionally “ doggrd,” are in 
keeping with the pictures, whose pretty affecta¬ 
tion oi artlessness will deceive nobody. The 
volume is produoed with excellent taste, and 
the binding is perfect in its way. Children 
would prefer the cuts coloured; and so should 
we, if the colouring were well done. 

The Shuttle of Fate. By Caroline Masters. 
(Frederick Warae.) This, which is apparently 
the work of a young writer, can be recom¬ 
mended. It is a tale of Lancashire life. 
Barbara Cronshaw lives with her unde, Stephen 
Cronshaw, a mill-owner, and passes for his 
niece. Walking through the village when a 
strike is in preparation, she hears one of the 
mill-hands say : “ Eh! an’ who knows at hoo 
is a manufacturer’s lass after all’s said and 
done P Happen hoo’s nobbut like one o’ us 
a’ter all! ” Barbara goes home to Uncle 
Stephen and asks him, “Who am IP” It is 
not the habit of TJnole Stephen—” Owd Never- 
no-more ”—to answer inconvenient questions; 
but Barbara gets her answer at the dose of the 
book. The description of the cottage home— 
the home of the Ashworths—is (for a Christmas 
book) of quite unusual exodlence. The illus¬ 
trations, too, deserve a word of praise. 

My Dog Plato. By M. H. Cornwall Legh. 
(Edward Arnold.) This is the autobiography 
of a golden collie. We quite admit that Plato 
must have been “ worth his weight in gold, 
but we wish he were not quite so conscious of 
it. Great allowance is, however, to be made 
for spoilt dogs as for spoilt ohildren; for are 
they not so habitually hearing that they we 
“ remarkably dever, and thoroughly gentle, 
and perfectly obedient ” ? But Plato has a sense 
of humour and is not an utter prig. 

Charity. By M. E. Fowler. (8. P. C. K ) 
The old sodety has found out of late years 
that it cannot ignore the primal facta of 
human nature. Among the love stories, there¬ 
fore, which it has put forth, few prettier *m 
more tender have been printed than this, 
which deals with two sisters in lowly w*®: 
Thanks to modern schools they are not i parntea 
in utter contrast with the condition of things 
in real life. The whole story ought to bring 
something of a chivalrous feding for woman¬ 
hood into working communities where, it may 
feared, it is too rare. Miss Fowler’s dialogs 
are bright and to the point. 

Six Months in the Fourth. (Wells 
Darton & Co.) This is a good shilling s wortn 
for any schoolboy of twdve years of aPt 
will gave h im a glimpse of what he trill n» 
to undergo at a private sohool. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


* Twenty-fourth Thousand, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE MEN of the MOSS-HAGS. A Story of the Covenanters. By S. R. Crockett, Author of 

" The Raiders,” “ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” Ao. 

“ The hook is an admirable series of tableaux from history.”—Times. __ 

Third Thousand, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE TWO ST. JOHNS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By James Stalker, D.D., Author 

of 11 Imago Christ!,” do. 

"Done with much skill, scholarship.'and critical insight.”—Daily Chronicle. 

Third Thousand, large crown 870, gilt top, 6s. 

THE TENDER MERCIES of the GOOD. A New Story. By Christabel Coleridge, Author 

of “ Waynflete,” “ An English 8quire,” Ac. 

" Considerably above the average. ”— Morning Post, 


Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo, gilt top, Sa. 6d. 

THE TEACHING Of JESIJS. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of “Revelation and Faith,” 

Ac. (Vol. XVII. in “ The Gospel and the Age ” Series.”) 

“The effect to multitudes of readers will, if we mistake not, be a revelation which will go far to produce a revolution.”— Christian World. 

Just published, imperial 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

EPISCOPAL PALACES Of ENGLAND. By the late Precentor Venables, M.A., and 

others. With an Etched Frontispieoe of Lambeth Palace, and over 100 Illustrations by Alex. A ns ted. 

“A book of great antiquarian value and literary charm, which is further enriched by a profusion of illustrations equally admirable in design and execution.”— Glaegow Herald. 

Third Thousand, medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. fid. 

GREAT ASTRONOMERS. A Record of the Progress of Astronomy. By Sir Robert S. Ball, 

LL.D., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge University. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 

“The most earth-bound mortal who opens this book most go on with it.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE GREAT CHARTER Of CHRIST. Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. By the Right 

Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon, Author of “ The Son of Man among the Sons of Men,” Ac. 

Just published, crown 8vo, Is. fid. 

WOMEN in the MISSION-FIELD. A Companion to “ The Heroic in Missions.” By the Rev. 

A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 


Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. fid. 

TEMPTATION and TOIL. By the Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A., General Superintendent of 

the Parochial Church Missionary Society. (Vol. XVI. in “ The Gospel and the Age ’ Seriee.) 

* " Earnest, sensible, and well-written discourses.”— Glasgow Herald. 

Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 

FROM FAITH to FAITH. By J. H. Bernard, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

(Vol. XVIII. in "The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 

" An extensive armoury for the champion of the Christian religion."— Dundee Advertieer. 

Just published, royal 870, gilt edges, 7s. 8d. each. 

GOOD WORDS 1TOLUME, 1895. Edited by the Right Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., Moderator 

of the Church of Sootland. Containing : 

THE MEN of the MOSS-HAGS. By 8. B. Obockutt, Author of “The Balden,” Ac. 

HEART of OAK. A Three-Stranded Yarn. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “The Convict Ship,” &o. 

And Important Contributions by The Duke of Argyll; Prof. R. K. Donglas ; Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P.; Sir Robert Ball, LL.D.; John Murray ; Andrew Lang; The Marquis of 
Ormonde; William Canton ; The Bishop of Rochester ; The late Dean of Durnam; The late Precentor Venables, M.A.; Canon Church, M.A. j Prof. Story, D.D. j James Stalker, 
D.D.; Donald Macleod, D.D.; Hugh Macmillan, D.D.; and many other well-known authors. With nearly 600 Illustration". 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1896. Containing: 

THE TENDER MERCIES Of the GOOD. The New Story by Chkistabbl Oolbbidob, Author of “ Waynflete,” See. 

And Important Contributions by The Bishop of Ripon; The Dean of Salisbury; Canon Soott, M.A.; Canon Atkinson, LL.D. * Prebendary H. Jones, M.A. : Precentor Venables, 
M.A.; J. Guinness Rogers, D.D.; R. F. Horton, D.D.; Prof. W. S. Gairdner, M.D.; “Ian Maclaren”; Hugh Macmillan, D.D,; Rev. S. Baring Gould, MA..; William Wright, 
D.D.; James Wells, D.D.; Lady Henry Somerset; Prof. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A.; Katharine Tynan; Rev. Benjamin Waugh ; and many others. 

With 12 Coloured Plates, and 300 Illustrations. 


IAN MACLAREN’S CHRISTMAS STORY. See “Good Words” Christmas Number. 


Price 6d., now ready. 

GOOD CHEER, 1895. (The Christmas Number of “Good Words.”) Containing:— 


A FOOTSTEP from the UNSEEN. By Ia* Maouxib. 

THE 0HBI8THAS BOOKS of CHARLES DICKENS. By Obaxlis Dicxxxs the Younger. 
THE COUNTRY of " THE RAIDERS." By Chaxlib Blathixwicx. 

SOHB FAMOUS FROST FAIRS on the THAMES. By A. W. Jaxtib. 

MR. SURTREES. By D. S. Mildsotc._ 


And SHORT STOBIB8 and ABTIOI.BS by 

Alexander Gordon; J. F. Rowbotbam; John Reid; the Rev. S. Baring-Gonld, M.A. ; the 
Rev. J. Cave-Browne, M.A.; and others. 

With numerous Illustration,. 


Price 6d., now ready. 

PATHS Of PEACE, 1895. (The Christmas Number of “The Sunday Magazine.”) Containing: 

GOOD LUCK. A New Complete story. By L. T. MEADE, Author of “A Band of Three,” “ Scamp and I.,” Ac. Illustrated 

_ by F. S, Wilson. _____ 

___ ______ COMPLETE CATALOGUE8 FREE BY POST. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 and 10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.B.A. An 

Illustrated Chronicle by EBNEST BHY8, with Prefatory Eeaay by F. G. 
STEPHENS. Super-royal 4to, with 120 Hloatrations, including 15 Photo¬ 
gravures, printed at the Chiswick Press, price £3 3s.; also 85 copies on Large 
Paper, with duplicate proofs on India Paper, £5 5s. net. 

“ Not only a beautiful gift-book, but it must be 
invaluable to thoughtful students of art.” 

The Time t. 

" A notable book, excellently reproduced.” 

Daily Chmtiek 

“ The book is worthy of its hero."— Studio. 

The Art of Velasquez. A Critical Study. By 

B. A. M. STEVENSON. Sumptuously printed on hand-made paper at the 
Chiswick Press. With 20 Photogravure Plates and an Appendix of about 50 
Full-page Illustrations, 4to. 506 copies only. £2 5s. net. 

“If only as an actual record of the genuine 
works of Velasquez it would be Of considerable 
value; but in addition to this we hare in Mr. 
Stevenson a thoroughly competent critic ol art 
who has found in the great Spanish painter a 
subject to arouse all his enthusiasm.”— The Time> 

Masterpieces of the Great Artists. a.d. 1400- 

1700. A Selection of the most Celebrated Pictures of the Old Masters, 
reproduced directly from the Original Pictures. With Descriptions and 

Introduction by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D'Anvers). With 43 Illustrations, 
including 8 Photogravures. Small Columbia 8vo, in binding designed by 
Gleeson White, 21s. net. 

“A sumptuous volume which presents many 

attractions.will be very aoceptable to the art 

btndent or art lover .’’—Daily Telegraph. 

" One of the moat beautiful of recent books.” 

Sketch. 

“ Remarkable for the excellence of its illustra¬ 
tions, the reproductions of some of the pictures 
being especially fine.”— James's Budget ■ 

Etching in England. By Frederick Wedmore. 

With about 50 Beproductions. Small crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

This volume is practically a survey’ of the Art of Etching as understood in 
England by its finer practitioners, from Turner and Girtin to the present time. 

“ Mr. Wedmore is a critic essentially good.” 

The Times. 

“ Mr. Wedmore’s excellent volume. ” 

Daily News. 

"Elegant appearance, moderate price, capably 
written.’ 1 — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Three Months in the Forests of France. 

A Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in France. With 
numerous Illustrations of the Architecture, Sculptures, Paintings, and Personal 
Belies connected with them. By MABGABET STOKES, Hon. M.B.I.A., 
Author of “ Six Months in the Apennines,” “ Early Christian Architecture 
in Ireland,” &c. Fcap. 4to, 12s. net. 

"Miss Stokes’ researches are full of learning 
and conducted in a very soholarly spirit. The 
volume is copiously illustrated witn photographs 
and original drawings by the author, and the 
latter are very skilfully and attractively executed.” 

The Timet. 

“ Among the striking photographs of rich 
ecclesiastical architecture which adorns the psge^ 
of this volume are many illustrations of the 
curiosities and rarities of mediseval art.” 

Saturday Renew. 

Modem Book Illustrations. By Joseph Pennell 

Profusely Illustrated with Examples of the Work of Modern Artists, including 
many hitherto unpublished. 10s 6d. net.; also 1 25 Tall Paper Copies, 21a net. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Picture Posters. A Handbook on the History of 

the Illustrated Placard. With numerous Beproductions of the most Artistic 
Examples of all Countries. By C. T. J. HIATT. Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

" Practically the Best attempt to give an acooun 
of the movement.”— The Times. 

11 Highly interesting and eminently artistic book 

.an assemblage of attractive placard designs.” 

The Building News. 

Ladies’ Book-Plates. By Norn a Labodchere. 

With over 150 Illustrations, including several printed from the Copper.plates, 
price 8s. 6d. net; Presentation Edition, in special binding by Gleeson White, gilt, 
10a. net; also 75 Tall Copies on Japanese Vellum at £1 5s. net. 

PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION WITS ADDITIONAL POEMS. 

Legends and Lyrics. By Adelaide a. Procter. 

New Edition, with Additional Poems not hitherto included, and Illustrations 
by Ida Lovering, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Designs by Gleeson White, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

" A reprint of the charming verses which are so 
widely known and so popular among ns." 

Church Betts. 

"No edition has yet been put forth mote 
pleasant to read.”— Church Time*. 

Harald the Viking. A Book for Boys. By 

Oapta n C. YOUNG. With 10 Dlustrations by J. Williamson. Crown 8vo. 
handsomely bound, 5s. 

"Boys will delight in reading of the Great 
Viking.”— Spectator. 

“ An admirable story of adventure and daring.” 

St. James's Budget. 

“ A rousing record ol battle by land and sea.” 

Black and White. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Go vent Garden. 
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PHYLLIS OF PHILISTIA. 68. I THE ONE WHO LOOKED OH. 3s. 6d. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

[Fourth Edition at press. 

The Daily Chronicle says: “Phyllis is every bit as charming a maiden as any other of 

Mr. Moore’s attractive heroines. Mr. Moore’s Philistines.their conversation is always 

brilliant, pointed, and polished, and his creations can never be tiresome or unapt. Of flood 
things there are enough and more than enough to keep the reader amused and interested 
from first page to last. Many smart things have been said of late concerning the institution 
of marriage ; not many truer than Mr. Ayrton’s last remark, * Marriage is the picturesque 
gateway leading to a commonplace estate.” (First Review.) 

THE CAVALIERS. 6s. 

By Dr. S. R. KEIGHTLEY. 

The Athenaeum says: “ There need be no hesitation in reading ' The Cavaliers.*.Mr. 

Keightley conveys the spirit of the times in excellent English; a writer generally admirable 
in matter and style.” 

The World says: " A strong and remarkable story, admirably illustrated.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: “ Of very high merit, full of quick and stirring interest, 
abounding in well-drawn characters, catching successfully the atmosphere of a bygone era, 
and striking the right note of high chivalric sentiment. Mr. Keightley will have to be 
recognised as taking a high place among our historical novelists.’* 

The Gentleiooman says: “ Bright, cleverly written, and most fascinating. Melody Leigh 
sad her brother Percival, Mr. Duncombe, Colonel Death, Maiy Death, not to mention 
Cromwell and the King, are all worthy to rank beside Mr. Stanley Weyman’s fascinating 
heroes and heroines.” 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 

By JOSEPH HATTON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. 


6s. 


[Third Edition. 

The Manchester Courier says: 44 To say that a novel is by Mr. Joseph Hatton is to say 
that it will be found most interesting and well worth the reading. This story is a strong 
one, and the reader’s interest in it is held right up to the end. The story proceeds with 
much animation, and Mr. Hatton maybe congratulated on the general excellence of his 
work.” (First Reviow.) 

The Daily Telegraph says: 44 Mr. Hatton’s new novel dealB with the stormy times of the 
French Revolution. The book is full of incident and ‘go,’ and the plot is unfolded with 
the practised skill which we look for from the author.** (Second Reviow.) 

A aUESTION OF FAITH. 3s. 6d. 

By L. DOUGALL. [Second Edition at press. 

The Scotsman says: “ Miss Dougall’s new story, ‘A Question of Faith,’ should enhance 
her reputation. It is written with great charm of Btyle by a hand that has acquired a 
mastery of the materials it employs. Much thought and clear insight into the springs of 
motive and character have gone to the making of the tale. Apart from its merits as a story, 
the book contains some keen probings of questions in ethics, conduct, and religion, and 
some beautiful sketches of moorland and coombe scenery.” (First Review.) 

The Glasgow Herald says: “ Miss Dougall’s new story, as might have been expected, is 
not commonplace as regards either the situations or the stylo in which they are treated, and 
though the characters are few in number each is a finished portrait. The workmanship is 
of such a high order that the story makes unusually enjoyable reading.** (Second Review.) 

THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH, 

And Other Fairy Tales. 

By BE8SIE HATTON. 

In cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 

With 30 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 3s. 6d. 

The Globe says : “ Miss Bessie Hatton displays the possession of considerable fancy and 
porno imagination also. Her narratives are freshly conceived and marked by delicacy of 
treatment. They will please children of all ages. The illustrations by W. H. Margetson 
are very much above the average, and type, paper, and binding are of the best.” 

The J’all Mall Gazette says: '“The Village of Youth ’ contains some beautiful thoughts 
interwoven with charming stories.” 

The Scotsman says : “ Written with a delicate touch and with a tenderness of feeling that 
will readily reach the hearts of unsophisticated readers and set them dreaming of fairyland. , 
The tales are appropriately illustrated by Mr. W. H. Margetson, and make an exceptionally 
attractive gift-book.” 

THE SILVER FAIRY BOOK. 6s. j 

In richly silvered cloth, and silver edges. ! 

The Times i-ays: ** 4 The Silver Fairy Book ’ is very prettily got up, and has eighty-four | 
excellent illustrations. Indeed, the fifteen tales from the English, French, and German are 
generally bo good and bright that they deeerve graceful illustration.” 

The Manchester Guardian says : “ 4 The 8ilver Fairy Book ’ contains a number of charm¬ 
ing stories. The reading is good, but the illustrations by Mr. H. R. Millar are better.” 

The Daily Chronicle says: 44 The prettily bound and prettily illustrated volume, 4 The 
Silver Fairy Book,’ will find as many admirers outside as inside the walls of the nursery.” 

The Literary World says: 44 A delightful volume, which is suitably printed and bound, 
and exceedingly well illustrated.” 


[Third Edition. 

The Times says: 44 The favourable impression created by 4 Into the Highways and 
Hodges ’ will be distinctly deepened by its successor, 4 The One Who Looked On.’ It is a 
charming story. The characters are sketched lightly but vividly, with a touch as delicate 
as it is sure.” 

The World says: 44 The author of 4 Into the Highways and Hedges’ does more than fulfil 
the promise and sustain the reputation of that work by the story she gives us in 4 The One 
Who Looked On.* This is a tale quite unusual, entirely unlike any other, full of a strange 
power and realism, and touched with n fine humour.” 

The Hritish Weekly (Leader) says: “ One of the most remarkable and powerful of the 
year’s contributions; worthy to stand with Ian Maclaren’s.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : 44 4 Into the Highways and Hedges * made a deep impression 
on all who read it, and its authoress gives us a worthy successor in her new book. The 
sweet young ‘looker on’ tells its story with such pathos, humour, and insight that the 
reader, seeing with her eyes, langhs, wonders, and saddens with her. The idea of the book 
is distinctly original.” 

THE CALICO PRINTER. 6s. 

By CHARLOTTE FENNELL. [Second Edition . 

The Times says : 44 4 The Calico Printer’ is decidedly a clever novel.” 

The Standard says: " The story is well written and clever, and the book is worth 
reading.” 

The Athenaeum says: “ There is plenty of natural talent in 4 The Calico Printer.* The 
lxx>k is clever, and its sketches of vulgar North Country folk in a manufacturing town are 
genuinely comic.” 

The PaU Mall Gazette says: 44 Very much above the average; realistic and sympathetic. 
Very clever and readable/* 

WITH 65 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS AND 
DOROTHY FURNISS. 

THE WALLYPUG OF WHY. 

A Fanciful and Humorous Story. 

By G. E. FARROW. 

In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 5s. 

The Graphic says : 44 The book is heartily amusing. As to the illustrations, it is enough 
to mention Mr. Furniss as responsible for the full-page pictures, and the result goes 
without saying.” 

The Lady's Piztorial says : 44 This most delightful book ! There is not a page that does 
not sparkle with fun and fancy. 4 Girlie ’ is as bewitching as our old frieud 4 Alice in 
Wonderland.’ ’* 

44 The St. James's Gazette says : 44 It is impossible to read a dozen pages of 4 The Wallypug 
of Why ’ without being reminded of * Alice in Wonderland.’ Mr. F Arrow may take this as 
a compliment. To have caught something of the charm of Lewis Carroll and to be sure of 
a welcome for his book from all child-readers is no mean achievement. What constitutes 
an equal charm with the text are the illustrations, which are by Mr. Furniss and his 
daughter Dorothy.” 

THE DOOMSWOMAN. 3s. 6d. 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

The 8 t. James's Gazette says: “In subject it is fresh and exciting, even to the jaded novel- 
reader. A capital story ; it is well worthy the attention of the English public. 4 The 
Dooroswoman ’ is a new type in fletien, and a good one.” 

44 The Pall Mall Gazelle says: 44 The book is a series of gorgeous pictures. Amid all this 
splendour and excitemont skilfully contrasted with the wild squalor of the lower life moves 
the passionate drama of the story. The subjugation of the impetuous Southerner is skil¬ 
fully drawn, and the interest of the story is maintained to the end.” 

The Literary World gays: 44 The character of Estenega is quite a brilliant piece of draw¬ 
ing. Chonita is one of the moat original and delightful heroines I have come across for 
some time. 4 The Doomswoman ’ is certainly one of the cleverest novels of the season.” 

The Queen says : 44 1 was quite aware of the clovernoss of Mrs. Atherton, but I had no 
conception that she could write a book such as ‘The Doomswoman.’ About the prettiest 
novel I have read this season. I do not see how the most hardened reader of fiction could 
help enjoying such a book.” 

THE SCRIPTURE READER OF 
ST. MARK’S. 3s. 6d. 

By K. DOUGLA8 KING. 

The Daily Chronicle says: 44 Mr. Douglas King has written a novel of considerable merit 
and of still greater promise. Genuine human feeling rings in its pages. The author has 
displayed singular ingenuity in bis plot, and has treated it with originality. Here you 
have a very pretty problem, and for its consequences and the sequel the book must be read. 
I There is pathos here, genuine pathos.” 

| The Athenaeum gays : 44 It contains stuff not at all on conventional lines. The ordeal as 
! well as the Scripture Reader himself is vigorously handled. So is the stranger girl. The 
I selfish yet affectionate Alexandra is a child of nature and a very woman ” 

The Literary World says: “There is boldness both in the conception and in the execu¬ 
tion. The theme is a singular one, and the treatment it receives »o the author’s bands is 
! original and striking. The story, told as it is, never loses its human interest. It shows 
1 both originality of thought and literary capacity.” 
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OATALOQUES 


COREIGN BOOKS &nd PKRIODICATjS I J- R- FRASER*, Professor DEVVAR^ and other gentlemen. 
H ftflU rrjItiUmUAUO Meeting* Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

promptly inpplied on moderate terras 1 " * • *■ .... ... 


promptly inpplied on modemte terras 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Square. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

OATALOQUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Musenm), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Pkbiodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

JALL Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lkmai.liek, Libraire, :>8, Rue de ChiUeanuun. 1’oris. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS for CHRIST- 

MAS PRESENTS.— Second-hand Books would probably lie 
much more used as Gift* if it were felt that fresh and attractive copies 
could easily be found No. 549 of SOTHEltAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE, just published, contains a collection of Books 
which, from being either fresh in their original cloth or in good bind¬ 
ings. and from their wide variety (especially in History and Bio¬ 
graphy). are exceptionally suitable for this purpose.—A copy, poet free, 
on application to M. Hotiiluax A Co., Booksellers, 140, Btnuid, W.C., 
or 37, Piccadilly, W. 

OOKS at STORE PRICES. 


On like. 2* iSati'kiiiy), 
)ne Guinea the Course ; Children 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

-I-V BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piocadilly, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1896. 
Lcctcrk Hour, 3 o'ci-oca r.x. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURE8 

Professor JOHN O. Mt KENDRICK, M.D., LL.D., F.R.8.. Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. SIX LECTURES 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on •‘SOUND, HEARING, and 

SPEECH" (experimentally illus. * ' 

DEC. 31, 1895 ; JAN. 3, 4, 7, 9, 1*96. 
under Hi. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor CHARLES STEWART, M.R CS . F.L.S., Fullerian Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology. R.l. ELEVEN LECTURES on “THE EX¬ 
TERNAL COVERING of PLANTS and ANIMALS: its Structure 
and Functions.” On TUESDAYS, Jan. 14, 21, Fen. 4, 11, 18, 23, 
M akch 3.10. 17, 24 One Guinea the Course. 

PHILIP II. WICK8TEED. Esq.. M.A. FOUR LECTURES on 
“DANTE.” On THURSDAYS, Jan. 16. 23, 30. Fxu. 6. llalf-u- 
Guiuea. 

Professor 11. MARSHALL WARD, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cambridge.— 1 THREE LECTURES on 

••some aspects of Modern botany.” on Thursdays, 

Ff.h. 13. 2o, 27. Half-a-Guim 
The Rev. WILLIAM RARRY, I) lb - FOUR LECTURES on 
“ MASTERS of M O DKRN T HOUG H T 1 -VOLTAIRE. ROU8SEAU 
GOETHE, and SPINOZA. On THURSDAYS, Makcii 12, m, '„*« 
Half-a-Guinea 

I)r. A. DONALDSON SMITH. F.ILG.S. ONE LECTURE-**TO 
the NORTH of LAKE RUDOLF and amoug the DALLAS ” ; and 
WALTER R- LAWRENCE. Esq., I.C.S., C.I K.—ONE LECTURE 
on ‘“THE VALLEY of KASHMIR.” Two Lectures on SATUR¬ 
DAYS, Jan. 18, 25. Half-a-Uuiuea. 

Professor C. HUBERT H. PARRY. Mus-Doc., M.A., Professor of 
Musical History and Composition at the Royal College of Music.— 
THREE LECTURES on “ REALISM and IDEALISM in MUSICAL 
ART" (with Musical Illustrations). On SATURDAYS, Feb. 1 . 8 , 1 
lialf-a-Guitiea. 

T)ie Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A.. I» C.L., LL.I)., F.R 
M.R.I . Professor of Natural Philosophy. R.l -SIX LECTURES 
*• LIGHT." On SATURDAYS. Feu. 22, 29, M arch 7.14,21,28. One 
Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Metnliers) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer). Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily 
at the Institution, or bent by post "ii i -' - ipt of Cheque or Post-Office 

Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Ticket*, 
available for any Lecture for Half-a-Guineu. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin ou Jandarv 17th, 
at 9 p.m.. when the Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH will give 
Discourse on " MORE ABOUT ARGON.” Su-’ceeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Professor BURDON SANBKRSON, Mr. SIDNEY 
LEE, Dr. JoHN MURRAY, Mr. J J. AKMLsTEAD. Dr. EDWARD 
FRANK LAND, Mr. A. K. BrNNIE, Mr. W. 8. LILLY, Professor 
" " - - * - '• To these 


Persons desirous of becoming MeinlxT* are requested to apidy to the 
Secretary. When proiKised they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lecture*, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment: First Year. Ten Guineas; afterwards. 
Five Guineas a Year; or a composition of 8ixty Guinea*. 

Tver si ty of Glasgow 


U N 


EXAMINEltSHIP IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY FOR DEGREES IN ARTS AND 
SCIENCE. 


and SCIENCE. 

The Appointment will be from 1st January next lo 31st December, 
1898, at an annual fee of £&K 

Candidates should lodge Twenty Copies of their Application and 
Testimonials with the undersigned ou or before Saturday, 21st Dccem- 
lwr, 1880. A I.. 8 E. i LAi-rinro*, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 
01. West Regent Street. Glasgow._ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-IIER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, O.C.8 I. 
Thursday, December u>th, at 5 p.m., the following Paper 
will be read !-*■ EARLY CHRISTIAN TRAVEL BEFORE the 
CRUSADES," by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A. 

IIi'iikrt Hall, Director and Hon. Secretary. 

Museum of Practical Geology, 

Jermyn Street, S.W. 

PO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

•* MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. 8t«>crkr, a J/ancastcr Place. Strand, W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING. 


B 


«< »»the ,n CHRISTMAS ami sew 
\ EAR^i BOOKS, sent past lice ou application. 

The latest designs in CHRISTMAS and NEW YEARS CARDS. 
Harrison A Sons, 59, Pall Mall, S.W., Bookseller*. Bookbinder*. 
Stationers, I'n»it«:ni, Ac,, to Her Majesty the Quceu aud J1.R.H. 
The Prince of Males, A<. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHEES 

• and BOOKSELLERS, o, -7 .nil 28 West Street, New 
Fork, ud 2A BEDFORD STREET, LO.MION, W .C., deeiro to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
Presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, ou the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TlONB, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ami I’ERIOHICALB - 
CATALOOTTRS lent on application 

», HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

GEOEGE BED WAY, formerly of 

of < 7 )Ve m t < * artl, 5 n . and late Director and Manager 

that i ur‘sT:M n L C i\* * Lo - Limited, begs to announce 

h “LSI.NESS as a PUBLISHER ou his own 
iv^wVlo.f U *i^. K ft ‘ l h, ;vr front Author* with MSS ready for 
SSoJlT 1 ’ d 1 5,dcr proposal# for New Books. Addrew as I 



Translation 


M E ; 


-ODE LITERARY. TECHNICAL, and 

-L TYPE-WRITING ASSOCIATION undertake Work for Authors 
and other* ou moderate terms. Se-irche*. Translation*, Type-writing, 
Shorthand. Ac- Write o r call.—18, Fumiv al Stre et, ilolWn , K.C._ 

BRADFORD. — Mr. WM. CUD- 


0 L ° 


8 ' 


ORTH, of Bradford, is OPEN TO PURCHASE Books, 
Pamphlets, Painting*, Drawing*. Old Engravings, Character Sketches, 
ami Portraits, Map*. Plan*, or other Evidences ot Old Bradford.— 
Address ohserrer Office. Bradford. 

T EDWAED’S SCHOOL, new 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded )M.J, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, Ac., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy¬ 
men, £60); Day Bov*. 21 guineas. Classical and Modem sides. 
— Rev.T. F. Hoiiaom, M.A. Wnnlen 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

v Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
ami Publisher*. 12. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, K.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machine* for fast 
foldiug and covering 8,16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London.** 


MDDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

— AND - 

S CHOOL PRIZES 

A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE 
BOOKS in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept 
in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 

A fall and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
poet free on application. 

A 8ELECJTI0N of GOOD EDITIONS of 
EBBNCH and GERMAN STANDARD 
AUTHORS In LEATHER BINDINGS la 
also kept In STOCK. 

A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a SUBSCRIP¬ 
TION to the LIBRARY. 

TEBHS ON APPLICATION. 


MDDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
K.C.; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Tbe Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, tbe 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Prices and Specimens on application. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmale, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn j 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, RJL., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., Ac., Ac.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 

■ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. I Qaller y- 

(Incorporated bv Roval Charter.) ' 


AUTOTYPE FINE AET GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. _ 

The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
08 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, poet 
free, One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

XVA AET REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representative* In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE! now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of !■* 
port ant Plates alway* on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations- 

Messrs DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
.A the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Record 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ae., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and prloe lilt on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. CO VENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 15s. not. 

THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 

Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 

In Two Volumes. 

DAILY TELKGRAPH.— “Arnold’s correspondence is not only deeply interesting because it embodied 'an abstract 
and brief chronicle of the time ’ in which two-thirds of his life were passed, but because it set. forth with fearless frank¬ 
ness his own views with regard to many questions of moment, as well a* those of other intellectual giants, his literary 
and political contemporaries.*' 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

With Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, C.I.E. 

BRITISH WEEKLY .—" The volume Is full of wisdom and beauty, full also of keen interest and life. It has the 
great and rare merit of l>eing equally attractive to young and old.” 

Globe 8vo, 12a. 

CASA B R A C O I O : a New Story. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

In Two Volumes. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* 1 It is full of powerful scenes, and for haunting horror wo do not remember anything in any 
of Mr. Crawford’s other novels quite equal to the finale.” 


t»KC. 14, 1895.— No. 1282.] 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

“ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee 
of good editing ."—{Critic N. Y.). 

44 Let me say, in passing, that yon can hardly make a 
mistake in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by 
Messrs Bell. They consist of really standard works at very 
low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, and a 
lasting satisfaction to the possessor.” 

Dr. Nicoll in the British Weekly. 

754 Volumes at 3*. Gd. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A SELEQTED LIST OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 

Addison’B Works. 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Antoninas, the Thoughts of M. Aure- 

lias. (Lohg’k Translation.) 3s. 6d. 

Bacon’s Essays and Historical Works. 

3.. fld. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, &c. 5s- 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Tour in 

the Hebrides, &C- (Napier.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Brink (B. Ten).—Early English Litera- 

tore. 2 vols., each 3s. Cd. 

Brink (B.Ten).—Five Lectures on Shake- 

speare. Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. 3s. fld. 

Burney’s Evelina and Cecilia. Edited by 

Mrs. ELLIS. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Cervante’s Don Quixote. 2 vols.,each3s. 6d. 
Chaucer’s Works. (Prof. Skkat) 4 vols., 

each 3a. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Works. Edited by T. Ashe. 

0 vols., each 3s. 0d. 

Defoe’s Works. ? vols., each 3a. 6d. 
Draper’s Intellectual Development of 

Xtarope. 2 vols., each fis. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 yds, each 3s. 6d. 
Evelyn’s Diary. With 45 Engravings. 4 

vols., each 6s. 

Epictetus. (Long* 8 Transition.) 5s. 
Fielding’s Novels, illustrated by Cruik- 

Bbank. TOM JONES. 2 vols., 7s. JOSEPH 
ANDREWS. 3s. 0d. AMELIA. 5s. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 7 vols., each 

3s. Gd. 

Goethe's Works. 14 yds., each 3*. 6d. 
Hazlitt's Essays. 7 yds., each 3s. 6d. 
Heaton’s Concise History of Painting. 

Edited by COSMO MONKHOUSE. 6s. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by 

Mrs. NAPIER. 3 vols., each 3s. 0d. 

Josephus, The Works of. New Translation 

by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 5 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Lamb’s Works and Letters. 4 yds., each 

3s, Cd. 

LesBin's Laocoon, &C. (Beasley’s Trans- 

lution.) 3s. <kl. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. 2 yds., each 

3s. 6d. 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. 

6 vols., each 6s. 

Mignet’s History of the French Revo¬ 

lution. 3s. 6d. 

Moliere’s Dramatic Works. Translated 

by C. H. WALL. 3 vols., each 3s. 0d. 

Montaigne’s Essays. (Cotton’s Translation, 

Revised by W. C. HAZLITT.) 3 vois., each 3s. Gd. 

North’s Lives in the Norths. Edited by 

the Rev. A. JESSOPP, J).L>. 3 vols., each 3s. Gd. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by Stbwaht 

and LONG. 4 vols., each 3s. tki. 

Prout's (Father) Reliques. With Etchings 

by Macliso. 5s. 

Schiller’s Works, 7 yols., each 3r. 6d. 
Smollet’s Works. 4 yols. Illustrated by 

George Craikshank. Vol. I., RODERICK RANDOM. 
Vols. II. Slid III., PEREGKrXE PICKLE. Vol. 1V„ 
HUMPHRY CLINKER. Each 3». Gd. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. Edited by 

R. U. M. KLWES. 2 vols., each Go. 

Staunton’s Work on Chess. 4 yds., 

each os. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 6 yols., 

each 3s. Gd. 

Young’s Travels in France. Edited by 

M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 3s. Gd. 

Young's (Arthur) Tour in Ireland. 

Edited by A. W. HUTTON. 2 vols., e»ch 3s. Sd. 

FULL CATALOGUES POST Fit EE. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Yohx Street, Oovbnt Garden. 


Med. 8vo, 21«. 

THE MAKERS of MODERN ROME. 

In Four Books. I. Honourable Women not a few. 
II. The Popes who made the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo ; 
and the Tribuno of the People. IV. The Popes who 
made the City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of 44 The 
Makers of Florence,” Ac. With Illustrations by Henry 
P. Riviere, A.R.W.S., and Joseph Pennell. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 

Uncut or gilt, 6s. 

THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY 

of RBYNARD the FOX. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures 
by W. Frank Calderon. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volume. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE 

By JOHN R. GREEN. Vol. I. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Early 

Poems, Narrative Poems, and Sonnets. Globe 8vo, 6s. 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. 

The People's Edition. Vols. I—IV. 

Demy 16mo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. Gd. net, Persian, 
each volume. 

Vol. I. JUVENILIA. Vol. II. The LADY 

of SHALOTT, and other Poems. Vol. III. A 
DREAM of PAIR WOKEN, and other 
Poems. Vol. IV. LOOKSLEY HALL, and 
other Poems. 

FLACK AND WHITE .—“ An exquisite pocket editlou.” 


TITR EE-AND-SIX PENNY SERIES. 

New Volume .—Grown 8vo. 

DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 

POCKET EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY'S 
WORKS. 

Pott 8vo, Is. Gd. each Volume —Vol. IX. 

YEAST: a Problem. By Charles 

KINGSLEY. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume.— Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 

AUSTEN. Illustrated by Chablxs E. Brock. With an 
Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 

STUDIES in ECONOMICS. By William 

SMART, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Political Economy 
in the University of Glasgow. 


MACMILLAN & 


Crown 8vn, 5s. net. 

A SHORT STUDY of ETHICS. By 

CHARLES E. D’ARCY, B.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

OUTLINES of CHURCH HISTORY. 

By RUDOLF SOHM, Professor of Law, Leipzig- 
Translated by Miss MAY SINCLAIR. With a Preface 
by Professor H. M. GWATKIN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 

SOME THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN 

REUNION. Being Seven Addresses given during his 
Visitation in June, 1805. By W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripen, and Hon. Fellow of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, parchment, 6s. 

THE SONGS of the HOLY NATIVITY 

Considered (1) as Recorded in Scripture; (2) as in Use 
in the Church. By THOMA8 DKHANY BERNARD, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Wells, Author of 44 The 
Progress of Doctrine in the Now Testament,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, Gs. 

PASCAL, and other Sermons. By the 

late R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of 81. Paul's 
and Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

TD/KS .— 44 They are all eminently characteristic of one of 
the most saintly of modern divines, and one of the most 
scholarly of modern men of letters.” 


Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

SIX LECTURESon the ANTE-NICENE 

FATHERS. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT. 
D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s 
Header in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, Cs. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION 

of ENGLAND in tbo GROWTH of the ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION. The Hulsoan Lectures for 1894 -1896. 
By ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., formerly Bishop 
of Sidney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK 
AND LATIN TEXTS. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Q HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited 

by T. E. FACE, M.A. 

(VERGIL, 6s. not, Edited by T. E. PAGE, and the 
ILIAD or HOMER, Gs. net, Edited by WALTER 
LEAF, Litt.D., have already appeared in this e eries.) 


CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NEW WORKS. 

AT the COURT of the AMIR. 

By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His 
Highneps the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In one vol. t demy 8vo, 10s. 

“ Dr. Gray hao been fortunate in his opportunities, but he 
has made the most of them, and has written a book on 
Afghanistan which must for a long time be a standard work 
on the subject.”— Graphic. 

“ No samples can give an idea of the variety and vivacity 
of the book. It leads on from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe. It is a wonderful bit of work, not wholly fau lt less, 
but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a 
contemporary book that is more entrancing.” ^ ^ r{m ^ 

NOW READY. ^ 

MEMORIES of FATHER 

HEALY, Parish Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. 
With a Portrait of Father Healy. In one vol., crown 
8vo, Gs. 

NOW READY. 

THE KEELEYS: on the Stage 

and at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. In one vol., demy 
8vo, 14s. 

"A valuable addition to the personal literature of the 

stage.Plenty of entertainment outside mere biographical 

details: some of the chapters sparkle with good stories.’ 

People. 

" Excellent reading.it abounds in good stories, told in 

the venerable actress’s own words. The illustrations are 
very valuable.”— World. 

“A volume of considerable interest and value. A very 
welcome addition to the number of modern theatrical bio¬ 
graphies.”— Theatre. 

NOW READY. 

A MEMOIR of FRANCES 

TROLLOPE. By her Daughter-to-Law, FRANCES 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Letters, and with Two Portraits. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

NOW READY. — 

ON the TRACK of the MAIL 

COACH. By F. E. BAINES, C.B., Author of “Forty 
Years at the Post Office.” In one vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 8d . 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

THE ROMANCE of JUDGE 

KETCHUM. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author 
of “ The Model ef Christian Gay,” Ac. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

A CLEVER WIFE. ByW.Pett 

RIDGE, Author of "Telling Stories,” &c. In one 
vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The story is bright, and its uncommon freshness and 
vivacity make it enjoyable to read.”— Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

THE APOTHEOSIS of MR. 

TYRAWLEY. By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
In one vol., crown Svo, 0s. .... 

11 There is much cleverness and not a little originality in 
this romance.”— Observer. 

" A cleverly written romance. From a literary point of 
view the studies presented of Tyrawley and the Doctor are 
striking in their fidelity to the poorsnd kindly, if rough 
and unconventional, side of human nature.”—Sco<«i»a»i. 
NOW READY. 

THE YELLOW WAVE: a 

Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. By 
KENNETH MACKAY, Author of " Out Back,” Ac. In 
ono vol., crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 0s. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 0d. 

A SHORT HISTORICAL LATIN 

GRAMMAR. By W. M. LINDSAY, M.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


The latest addition to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 

DAUGHTERS. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of 
"Nellie’s Memories,” Ac. A New Edition. In one 
vol., crown Svo, 0s. 

THE NEW ISSUE OF 

THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 

THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL 

(06th Thousand) is now ready. In red cloth, gold 
lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a 
plainer binding, 2s. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE BOOK of the SECRETS of 

ENOCH. Translated from the Slavonic by W. R. 
MORFILL, M.A., Reader in Russian and the other 
Slavonic Languages, and Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and IncLiceff by R. H. CHARLES, 

College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxfort; Editor of 
" The Book of Enoch,” and " The Ethiopic Version of 
the Hebrew Book of Jubilees.” 


2 vols., 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 45s. net. 

THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in 

the MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS RASHDALL, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, for¬ 
merly Fellow of Hertford College. 

Vol. I.—SALERNO—BOLOGNA—PARIS. 

Vol II., Part 1 .-ITALY-SPAIN-FRANCE-GERMANY 
—SCOTLAND, Ac. 

Vol. n„ Part 2.—ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES—STUDENT 
LIFE. 

Scotsman .—" Every page bear* ovidenco of painstaking 
Inquiry. The sources of information are freely indicated in 
the footnotes, and many errors commonly accepted and 
endorsed on trust have been by careful verification exposed. 
Mr. Rashdall’s book is the most important and weighty con. 
tribution to the general history of European learning during 
the Middle Agee that has appeared to English. 

Demy 8vo, half-bound, with 3 Facsimiles, 10s. 6d. net. 

The UTOPIA of SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In Latin from the Edition of March, 1618, and in 
English from the First Edition of Ralph Robynson s 
Translation to 1561. With Additional Trmislations, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. H.LUP 10 N, B.D., 
Surmaster of St. Paul’s School and Preacher of Gray s 
Inn, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Timet.—“ A very complete and scholarly edition of Sir 
Thomas More’s celebrated treatise in which the editor has 
attempted, and not unsuccessfully, in our judgment, to 
treat it with something of the exact care that is looked lor 
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LITERATURE. 

Anima Poetae. From the Unpublished 

Note-books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

(Heinemann.) 

It is just sixty years since the pious care of 
Coleridge’s son-in-law gave the world that 
delightful and suggestive volume of the 
great man’s “ Table Talk,” which still holds 
an honoured place in all our libraries. At 
the present day it mi^ht be safe to assert 
that this is the specimen of Coleridge’s 
immense mental endowment, after his poems, 
that is best known to the reading public at 
large. Not only does it possess the personal 
charm common to all such collections, in 
which we are admitted to the intimacy of 
great men when they are not speaking or 
writing for effect, but giving forth the beet 
of their nature in the freedom of friendly 
intercourse; but it is almost the only one of 
Coleridge’s prose works in which admira¬ 
tion of the achievement does not yield to 
sorrow at the author’s failure to do better. 
Coleridge’s conversation, indeed, in his own 
day roused deep regret at the indolence that 
prevented him from doing more than talk 
like a “ damaged archangel.” That, at least 
is the most likely explanation of Carlyle’s 
curious assertion that he never listened to 
Coleridge “ without feeling ready to worship 
him, and toss him in a blanket.” The more 
brilliant a verbal display might be, the less 
it was wont to please Carlyle if it did not 
aim at practice : besides which, Carlyle was 
notoriously not a good listener. 

But though the brilliant account of 
Coleridge at Highgate which occurs in the 
“Life of Sterling” may be a little over- 
coloured, there can be no doubt that it was 
substantially correct, in so far as it anim¬ 
adverted upon Coleridge’s constitutional and 
opium-fostered indolence. Enough has 
been written, from the days of Hazlitt to 
those of Dr. Lombroso, upon this melan¬ 
choly subject. Coleridge, the “most won¬ 
derful man ” that Wordsworth ever knew, 
remains the most striking instance in our 
literature of vast intellectual power wrecked 
by an inourable weakness in will. “ It is,” 
he writes in a passage now published for 
the first time, “ a deep and wide disease in 
my moral nature, at once elm-and-oak- 
rooted.” That is why, instead of the great 
system of philosophy—the theory of the 
Universe, that was to have been to the 
earlier half of the century what Mr. Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy has been to our own day 
—we have only ground for debate whether 
the magnum opus ever existed, save in the 
state of prospectus: that is why we have to 


content ourselves with meagre shorthand 
notes and jottings in diaries from the finest 
literary critic that our country has ever 
produced; and why the man who should 
have been one of our greatest poets is but 
the creator of a few tantalising fragments 
of unequalled melody. “ Once more, the 
tragic story of a high endowment with an 
insufficient will.” One consequence of this 
is that much of Coleridge’s thought lies 
buried in the countless note-books where he 
was wont to chronicle it, in prospect of its 
place in some book or poem that never was 
written. Coleridge himself, in his later 
years, thought of saving this flotsam and 
jetsam of his mind from the engulfing waves 
of Time, and of publishing the scattered 
records which held—as the sandstone pre¬ 
serves the footsteps of vanished creatures of 
the prime— 

“ What I have seen and what I have thought, 
with a little of what I have felt, in the words 
in whioh I told and talked them to my pocket- 
books, the confidants who have not betrayed 
me, the friends whose silence was not detrac¬ 
tion, and the inmates before whom I was not 
ashamed to complain, to yearn, to weep, or 
even to pray ! ” 


But this was one of the many schemes— 
sufficient, as he humorously told himself, 
for all the 4000 years that he proposed to 
live—which he was never to carry out. 
Instead, Mr. E. H. Coleridge has now 
executed it with loving and sagacious care, 
and so has established a new claim upon 
literary {gratitude. The book that results is 
as charming and as valuable as the “ Table 
Talk,” though it has still more of the 
personal note in it. Indeed, so near do we 
come in reading it to the real, the lovable 
and unspoilt Coleridge, that it is but one 
more proof of the editor’s good taste and 
insight that he has described it as “ Anima 
Poetae.” 

It is a very attractive and picturesque 
soul that is here revealed anew to those 
whom a loving study of Coleridge’s work 
has prepared to sympathise wjth it. All 
kinds of subjects fill the rescued pages: 
personal notes, literary criticism, sketches 
of nature, and fragments of fantasy throng 
side by side to compete for the reader’s pre¬ 
ference. The feeling for nature which was 
common to all the Lake poets is particularly 
well represented in these note-books. 
Among its evidences there is a passage 
which strongly reminds one of Walton’s 
love for the cowslip banks and silver 
streams, which were in his mind “ too 

E leasant to be looked on but only on 
olidays.” 

“The first sight of green fields with the 
numberless nodding gold cups, and the winding 
river with alders on its banks, affected me, 
coming out of a city confinement, with the 
sweetness and power of a sudden strain of 
music.” 

Another beautiful and significant passage 
is one of those notes which Coleridge was, 
we find, accustomed to jot down for his own 
satisfaction, with a precise indication of day 
and hour: 

“What a sky! the not yet orbed moon, the 
spotted oval, blue at one edge from the deep 
utter blue of the sky— a mass of pearl-white 
cloud below, distant, and travelling to the 


horizon, but all the upper part of the ascent 
and all the height such profound blue, deep as 
a deep river, and deep in colour, and those two 
depths so entirely one, as to give the meaning and 
explanation of the two different significations 
of the epithet. Here, so far from divided, they 
were scarcely distinct, scattered over with thin 
pearl-white cloudlets—hands and fingers—the 
largest not larger than a floating veil! Un¬ 
consciously I stretched forth my arms as to 
embrace the sky, and in a trance I had wor¬ 
shipped Godin themoon—the spirit, not theform. 

. . . Oh, not only the moon, but the depths of the 

sky! The moon was the idea ; but deep sky 
is, of all visual impressions, the nearest akin to 
a feeling. It is more a feeling than a sight, 
or rather, it is the melting away and entire 
union of feeling and sight! ” 

In this one finds the noble and profound 
expression of a frame of mind with which we 
are all more or less familiar. Obleridge 
was at his best and happiest in this delicate 
analysis of sensation. 

In the field of literary criticism the volume 
is equally rich. In it we pay many a visit 
in Coleridge’s company to “the balmy sunny 
islets of the blest and the intelligible.” 
There is special interest in the occasional 
principles of criticism, such as this: 


“Never to lose an opportunity of reasoning 
against the head - dimming, heart - damping 
principle of judging a work by its defects, cot 
its beauties. Every work must have the former 
—we know it a priori —but every work has 
not the latter, and he, therefore, who discovers 
them tells you something that you could not 
with certainty, or even with probability, have 
anticipated.” 

For the modern reviewer, indeed, this is 
rather a counsel of perfection than a chart 
for his daily voyage among the reefs and 
shallows of literature, falsely so called; but 
one remembers no really great critic who 
has not taken such a maxim for the head of 
his corner. Another hint thrown out by 
Coleridge is full of interest, in view of the 
present development of minor poets: 

“ The question should be fairly stated, how far 
a man can be an adequate, or even a good (as 
far as he goes), though inadequate, critic of 
poetry who is not a poet, at least in posse? 
Can he be an adequate, can he be a good 
critic, though not commensurate with the poet 
criticised? But there is yet another distinc¬ 
tion. Supposing he is not only not a poet, 
but is a bad poet! What then P” 

A full discussion of this question would 
indeed be very entertaming, though 
lengthy. It may be noted, in passing, that 
some of our finest critics have been poets 
in esse as well as in posse. Lamb, Matthew 
Arnold, Johnson, Dryden, Coleridge him¬ 
self, are names that occur at once to the 
memory; while Sainte-Beuve, in some ways 
the greatest of them all, though he pub¬ 
lished little verse, yet had his full ware 
of “ the poet that dies young in each of us.” 
To discuss the position of living critics, as 
Johnson observed to Boswell on a celebrated 
occasion, “ is always indelicate, and may be 
offensive.” But there are many contempo¬ 
rary instances which seem to illustrate 
bout sides of Coleridge’s question. At the 
same time, one may point out that it would 
be rather difficult to convince the most prosy 
of critics, though he had not made a verse 
since his painful schooldays, that he was 
not a poet—at least in posse. 
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Among the examples of fine prose, too, 
which are scattered here and there, one at 
least must be quoted. It recalls the organ 
music of Sir Thomas Browne, on whom it 
was very possibly modelled: 

“Oar mortal existence, what is it but a stop¬ 
page in the blood of life, a brief eddy from 
wind or concourse of currents in the ever- 
flowing ocean of pure Activity, who beholds 
pyramids, yea, Alps and Andes, giant pyramids, 
the work of fire that raiseth monuments, like a 
generous victor o’er its own conquest, the 
tombstones of a world destroyed! Yet these, 
too, float adown the sea of Time, and melt away 
as mountains of floating ice.” 

Lastly, of the many personal notes here 
given, one need only say that they disturb 
our previous conception of Coleridge, that 
“archangel a little damaged,” in no essen¬ 
tial particular. At the same time they 
help to vivify it, and must be taken as an 
indispensable supplement to Mr. Campbell’s 
admirable Life and the two volumes of 
Letters. We still see Coleridge in the light 
of Carlyle’s remark, that “ to the man him¬ 
self Nature had given, in high measure, 
the seeds of a noble endowment; and to 
unfold it had been forbidden him.” But 
there are many passages here that bear 
only on the brighter side of the story, and 
enable us, free from the trammels of external 
facts, to appreciate the real Coleridge— 
logician, metaphysician, bard—and to under¬ 
stand his own declaration that his head, in 
spite of the occasional trouble of “clouds 
and weeping rain,” had “ ever been like the 
head of a mountain in blue air and sun¬ 
shine.” ' And that, when all is said, is the 
best thing to remember about the sorely 
tried, often pitiable, and yet essentially 
noble Coleridge. 

W. E. Garrett Fisher. 


The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and their 

Puritan Successors. By John Brown, D.D. 

(Religious Tract Society.) 

This volume is emphatically one in which 
both the author and the subject are worthy 
of each other. Dr. Brown’s reputation as 
a careful historical investigator has already 
been established by his monumental Life of 
Bunyan, which, from the moment of its 
appearance, took rank as the standard 
authority on the subject, a position from 
which it is not likely to be displaced within 
the lifetime of any of the present generation. 
He has now treated with equal fulness and 
accuracy a topic which ought to be of 
scarcely inferior interest to the English- 
speaking peoples on both sides of the 
Atlantio, though it is to be apprehended 
that we have not been quite so mindful of 
the fame of the Pilgrim Fathers as our 
American kinsmen have been. Perhaps it 
may be said that this is only natural, seeing 
that at the present day there are still many 
in New England who can trace their lineage 
to the voyagers of the Mayflower , an ancestry 
more authentic, and certainly deserving 
of much greater pride, than the descent 
from some Norman brigand claimed on 
slender grounds by many English families. 
Still, the mother country of the exiles 
ought not to be oblivious of some of its 
noblest children, badly as it treated them in 


the past; and the fact which Dr. Brown 
mentions in his preface, that it is now 
more than forty years since any separate 
treatise on the subject has been written 
in this country, of itself furnishes sufficient 
justification, if any such were needed, for 
the appearance of his work. 

After a sketch of those whom he 
designates the “ precursors of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” Dr. Brown carries ns in his 
second chapter to the little village of 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, which, though 
there are few probably who have ever 
heard of its name, is yet one of those 
obscure spots that have profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the destinies of the world. The 
old manor house formed part of the pro¬ 
perty of the Archbishops of York, and there 
Wolsey spent some months after his fall, 
which suggests to our author a striking 
historical contrast. 

“little did Wolsey dream that from that 
same-manor house at Scrocby there would, in 
process of time, go forth a little band of earnest 
men who would carry across to the new 
world beyond the Atlantic the principles of 
freedom and self-government bom of that 
very Reformation he was trying to crush 
with his dying hand. He could not fore¬ 
see this, nor could he anticipate that even 
when eleven years later—in 1641—the king 
himself slept a night at Scrooby, on his 
way to the north, the mighty change would 
have come, and that this new pernicious sect of 
the Lutherans would be supreme in the State. 
Yet so it was. In that brief space the king 
had beoome a Lutheran himself, the Act of 
Supremacy had beoome law, the monasteries 
were dissolved, the nation had passed over to 
the Protestant faith, and England was severed 
from the see of Rome.” 

This is surely rather an exaggerated view 
of the religious changes of Henry VHI. 
Neither the king nor nation can be considered 
as having really become Protestant in any 
generally-received sense of the word; and 
certainly both the former and the majority 
of the latter would have decidedly repudi¬ 
ated any such description of themselves, 
in 1541, above all times, after the fall of 
Cromwell and the passing of the Six 
Articles. 

Passing on to Elizabeth’s reign, Dr. 
Brown traces the growth of Puritan ten¬ 
dencies in Scrooby and the neighbourhood; 
and now there appears on the scene one of 
the chief actors in the subsequent history— 
William Brewster. The events of his life 
were throughout of an exceedingly chequered 
character, and bring into a strange con¬ 
nexion many features of the time. He had 
been the intimate friend and trusted sub¬ 
ordinate of Davison, the unfortunate secre¬ 
tary of Elizabeth, who was made the 
scapegoat of his royal mistress’s duplicity 
in connexion with the Scottish Queen’s 
execution. The downfall of his patron 
naturally involved his own; and he re¬ 
tired to his native village of Scrooby, 
where he succeeded his father in the office 
of “post” on the great North road, not 
quite the same thing as a modern post¬ 
master. His function was not merely the 
conveyance of official letters (with others 
the Government had then no concern), but 
the providing of relays of horses for persons 
travelling on State business. Important 


results followed from this appointment, 
which could certainly never have been fore¬ 
seen. 

“It seems strange to connect events appar¬ 
ently so wide apart, yet it is almost certain 
that, but for the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, there would have been no Pilgrim Church 
at Scrooby or Leyden, no voyage of the May¬ 
flower, and no Elder Brewster in Plymouth 
Church, with all his far-reaohing influence is 
American life.” 

Throughout Elizabeth’s reign Puritan 
feeling had been strong in Nottinghamshire 
and Lincolnshire, but it is not till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that 
we discern the definite organisation of 
Separatist communities. This first took 
shape at Gainsborough, in 1602; and 
the meetings of the little congregation of 
Dissenters were attended by many from 
Scrooby and the neighbouring country, con¬ 
spicuous among whom were Brewster and 
his life-long friend and associate, William 
Bradford. About 1606 the Scrooby brethren 
formed themselves into a separate congre- 

f ation, which met in the old manor-house, 
t was now that Brewster was brought into 
contaot with one in many ways of still greater 
fame, John Robinson, destined afterwards 
to be the pastor of the refugees at Leyden. 
His intellectual eminence is justly ap¬ 
pealed to by Dr. Brown as refuting such 
caricatures of Puritanism as are put forth 
by writers like Mr. Matthew Arnold—we 
might also add by romancers like Mr. 
Shorthouse. In learning he had certainly 
few equals among his contemporaries, and 
no production of the period displays a 
broider or more tolerant spirit than his 
farewell address to the Pilgrims on their 
departure for America. 

The storm of persecution fell on the 
Scrooby community not long after they had 
organised themselves as a distinct body, and 
it appears to have been towards the dose 
of 1607 that they resolved upon seeking a 
refuge in Holland. We are not so well 
acquainted with the circumstances of this 
migration as we are with those of the later 
and more famous voyage; but we know that 
many difficulties were encountered in leaving 
England, and that parties of the fugitives 
were twice arrested on the way. 

“The later and detailed story of the wander¬ 
ings and travels of these exiles both by land 
and sea has not been told. We only know that 
they rallied together somewhere; that John 
Robinson and William Brewster, and other 
principal members, ‘ were of the last, and 
stayed to help the weakest over before them’; 
that ‘notwithstanding all these storms of 
opposition they all got over at length, some at 
one time and some at another, some in one 

E lace and some in another,’ and that on a 
appier shore they met together again aooording 
to their desires, with no small rejoicing.” 

The history of the exiles in Holland is 
carefully sketched by Dr. Brown. The 
period of their residence was an eventfnl 
and somewhat .melancholy one in the annals 
of the Dutch Republic. No sooner had the 
war with Spain been suspended by the 
truce of 1609 than internal dissensions broke 
out, in which the ohief soldier of the 
Commonwealth was involved in deadly 
conflict with its leading statesmen; and 
this personal quarrel unfortunately mingled 
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itself with the theological controversy 
between Calvinist and Arminian. As to 
what interest the English refugees took in 
the controversy, we have little information. 
Their theological convictions were, no doubt, 
entirely on the Calvinist side; and we read 
that Robinson once held a three days’ dis¬ 
cussion with Episcopius, the principal cham¬ 
pion of Arminianism in the Leyden Univer¬ 
sity. History, however, is silent as to the 
feelings with which the Pilgrims viewed 
the political struggle; and we may trust 
that such men as Brewster and Robinson 
were not so carried away by theological 
partisanship as to view with unqualified 
approval the arbitrary proceedings of Prince 
Maurice and his party, culminating in a 
deed worthy of the Duke of Alva himself— 
the infamous judicial murder of Barneveld. 
Dr. Brown is hardly correct in crediting 
the Dutch Calvinists with being “ in favour 
of a Free Church in a Free State.” It is 
difficult indeed to discern much regard for 
either civil or religious liberty in the actions 
of the adherents of Maurice, whom the 
record of the closing period of his life 
certainly brands as the unworthy son of a 
noble sire, brilliant as his military services 
to his country had been in earlier days. 

It may surprise some readers to find 
that they have gone more than half 
through the volume before coming to the 
sailing of the Mayflower ; but the author 
could give perfectly valid reasons for the 
relative space he has assigned to the 
different portions of bis subject. He 
might justly urge that the New England 
part of the Pilgrims’ story has often been 
narrated in abundant detail, especially by 
American writers, while equal pains have 
not been devoted to tracing out all the 
English antecedents of the emigrants. 

Dr. Brown brings out with emphasis a 
fact which is often forgotten, that the Pil¬ 
grims were not the sole founders of New 
England, but that a part of greater im¬ 
portance, numerically speaking, was played 
by a later section of Puritan emigrants 
differing somewhat in their religious views 
from the first colonists. 

“ So far as permanent results are concerned, 
this second movement was even more impor¬ 
tant than the first. In romance of circumstance 
and the charm of personal heroism the story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers is pre-eminent. They 
were the pioneers who made it easy for the 
rest of the host to follow; but it was not fo 
much what they achieved as what they sug¬ 
gested that gives them the place of honour in 
the history of their country. If the second 
Puritan exodus, which lasted over the twelve 
years between 1628 and 1640, had not followed, 
that of 1620, at its slow rate of increase, would 
not have been sufficient to create a power 
strong enough to overcome the combined in¬ 
fluence of Indians, Dutchmen, and Frenchmen, 
and make the English language and the Eng¬ 
lish tradition paramount on North American 
soil.” 

While the original Pilgrims were decided 
Separatists, the new comers belonged to the 
section of the Puritan party which desired 
to remain within the communion of the 
Church of England, though this had been 
rendered almost impossible for them in the 
mother country by the proceedings of Laud 
and his associates. As one of their leaders 


said when taking a last glance at the 
English shores : 

“ We will not say as the Separatists were wont 
to say at their leaving of England, ‘ Farewell 
Babylon, farewell Borne ’; but we will rather 
say, * Farewell dear England, farewell the 
Church of Cod in England and all the Christian 
friends there.’ We do not go to New England 
as Separatists from the Church of England, 
though we cannot but separate from the 
corruptions in it; but we go to practise the 
positive part of Church reformation, and pro¬ 
pagate the Gospel in America.” 

This divergence of ecclesiastical views is not, 
however, so conspicuous as might have been 
expected in the later history of the colony. 
Religious dissensions of considerable bitter¬ 
ness, it is true, soon arise; but they are not 
so much between the original Plymouth 
settlers and their successors of Massachusetts, 
as among different portions of the latter 
themselves. At least, we do not hear of any 
difficulties on this point in connexion with 
the union of the four NewEogland colonies 
in 1643, with which the separate history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers may be considered to come 
to a dose. Both Separatists and those who 
repudiated the name seem finally to have 
settled down into a system of church polity 
which was something between Presbyterian¬ 
ism and Independency as understood in 
contemporary England, though generally 
considered as approximating more closely to 
the latter. Dr. Brown commonly applies to 
this system the designation of Congrega¬ 
tionalism, though the term is hardly to 
be found in any writings of the perio’d. 
Its history is indeed involved in some 
obscurity, and Dr. Brown would be well 
qualified for investigating the matter. It 
seems probable that the expression is of 
American origin, and has subsequently 
been brought over to this country, where 
it has to a large extent supplanted the 
older designation of Independency, which 
latter never appears to have been in use 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

R. Seymour Long. 


Joan the Maid: a Dramatic Romance. 

By John Huntley Skrine, Warden of 

Glenalmond. (Macmillans.) 

Tms dramatic setting of the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc is not inaptly termed a romance, since, 
like some other human stories of perfectly 
attested verity, though to a greater degree 
than most, it abounds in much that would 
be accounted marvellous or miraculous if 
found in a fictitious narrative. With equal 
justice might Mr. Skrine’s drama be de¬ 
scribed as historical. Both in the characters 
and in the action of the drama history is 
closely followed. The author has studied, 
it is clear, the great work of Quicherat. 
His Georges de la Tremouille has perhaps 
more of depth and craft than some authori¬ 
ties would allow; hut he is endowed with a 
well-defined personality, and exemplifies, 
not less than the rest of the leading charac¬ 
ters, Mr. Skrine’s power of vivid presenta¬ 
tion. In one matter only does Mr. Skrine 
exercise the dramatist’s right of invention. 
This is in the part allotted to Raimond, 
the youthful esquire of Joan. Even here, 


however, it cannot be said that history is 
violated. Such a love as Raimond’s may 
very well have been a portion of the Maid’s 
story. It forms ho alien or earthly element 
in Joan’s heroic career of patient endurance 
and sacrifice. The delicacy and skill of 
Mr. Skrine’s treatment are indeed ad¬ 
mirable. Joan herself is represented 
as scarcely for a moment conscious of 
Raimond’s love, even in those early 
days in Domremy, before ehe had set 
her hand to the plough. We see her, 
throughout the drama, aborbed in her 
mission of salvation, with her face to the 
enemy, and her heart with her king and her 
country. The lordship of an unconquerable 
soul is her serene possession. We see 
Raimond also transmuted under her ex¬ 
ample. His youthful passion becomes 
spiritualised, until it burns as a constant 
flame of chivalrous devotion. She is for 
him what the Lavals describe her, in a 
letter still extant—“ a divine thing ” both 
to hear and to look upon. 

But apart from historical fidelity, Mr. 
Skrine has designed that Raimond’s love 
should be not inoperative in the dramatio 
development. Nothing that the dramatist 
could devise, if the testimony of history is 
to be strictly observed, could impair the 
poignancy of the tragic fate of the Maid; 
but in dealing with the shame of her 
abandonment by everybody Mr. Skrine has 
found the opportunity of putting Raimond’s 
devotion to the proof. That they all for¬ 
sook her and fled is the most revolting cir¬ 
cumstance in this wonderful story. Mr. 
Sktine's design is to mitigate the intoler¬ 
able anguish of it. Illusion and invention 
though it be, who would not embrace the 
suggested consolation ? It is hard to 
believe that some such attempt at a rescue 
was not actually planned, as that which 
occupies Raimond’s mind in the fine scene 
in Joan’s prison which Mr. Skrine gives us 
in the last act of the drama. Impossible is 
it for any man to read the story of the for¬ 
saken and solitary Maid, without feeling 
even more of resentful incredulity than of 
wonder that the chivalry of France should 
have sunk to such abject cowardice. Those 
who mote out equal censure to the English 
appear to me to err from right judg¬ 
ment. Such a view is hasty and un¬ 
imaginative. One must distinguish between 
those times and ours, and the inevitably 
diverse points of view of English and French. 
The French, whose countrywoman she was, 
who fought with her and shared her 
triumphs, comprised many who knew how 
divine a thing she was. And those who 
did not own her divinity were yet placed in 
the dilemma of them of old. They wit¬ 
nessed her works and profited by them. 
The position of the English was much 
simpler. To them she appeared as one who 
hath a devil—an honest belief, and in¬ 
telligible at the time. In the scene referred 
to, Mr. Skrine makes Joan herself not 
unoonscious that the belief of the English 
in her magic assisted her somewhat in the 
field, as it was also to prove her doom: 

“ Raimond: Joan, it I have dared 

Aught, it was taught me by yourself; and you 
To daunt me thus ! It is the prison shades 
Darken your spirit. 
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Joan : Is it dark ? Ah, no, 

A light is growing in me, while we talk, 

Dim, bat it pierces. There’s some other way 
Of the great victory, Baimond. . . . 

This is the price, my soul, it is the price. 

Raimond: What mean you ? 

Joan: That the Maid shall die, because 

Without her death there had not been her 
deed. 

Did not those iron hearts of England break 
By their own fable that I fought from hell? 
And by that fable must I perish now. 

They dared not face me, for they thought me 
witch; 

And, for they think me witch, they dare not 
spare.” 

Mr. Skrine has made a very considerable 
addition to English poetical drama. The 
characters are well and faithfully presented. 
The scenes are charged with life and move¬ 
ment. Many are the moving and piquant 
pictures that charm the eye in the course of 
reading, while the verse arrests the ear 
with not less insistency by its music and 
skill. In the art of picture-making Mr. 
Skrine is beyond question a master. An 
especially striking example occurs in the 
third scene of Act i., descriptive of the 
Maid’s setting forth for the attack on the 
English works at Orleans, mounted on 
Alen^on’s black oharger, with the banner 
of her glorious enterprise flying above her. 
From Orleans to the betrayal at Oompi£gne, 
the course of the drama naturally involves 
not a few of those scenes of “ alarums, ex¬ 
cursions, and fightings ” which are apt to 
prove among the most intractable material 
for dramatists. Mr. Skrine, however, has 
handled these difficulties with much dex¬ 
terity. J. Arthur Blaikie. 


Old World Japan: Legends of the Land of 
the Gods. Retold by Frank Binder. 
With Twenty Illustrations by T. H. Rob¬ 
inson. (George Allen.) 

Since Mr. Jacobs’s two collections of “ Celtic 
Fairy Tales,” there has been published no 
more delightful volume, in what may be 
called folk-lore fiction, than the book happily 
entitled Old World Japan. Now and again, 
as in the instance of the above-named series 
by Mr. Jacobs, or in that of the Roumanian 
folk-songs which has been for every lover of 
literature the opening of a new window 
upon unfamiliar vistas, we are enriched by 
books of this kind—books which appeal 
at once to the folk-lorist and to the un¬ 
scientific reader who desires nothing more 
than to be pleased and intellectually inter¬ 
ested : books, in a word, which convey to 
us the fine-flsur of folk-lore. It must be 
admitted that many publications based upon 
early popular romance-lore are so distorted, 
so disengaged from their native and only 
appropriate atmosphere, that they are felt 
at once by readers of critical intelligence 
to be insipid, while to the specialist they 
are worthless and, alas! irritating. True, 
there is a small class of folk-lorists who 
would fain place a taboo upon the literary 
treatment of the subject-matter to which 
they are so exclusively devoted. These 
love a folk-tale, not for its poetry, not for its 
rich human emotion, but because it can 
have a pin stuck through it, and because it 
can then be put away and catalogued as 
one of a thousand co-ordinated specimens. 


Not that “ loremania ” has not its redeeming 
grace. We must have the bald ground- 
plan before we can delight in the super¬ 
structure. Only, in avoiding the bastard 
folk-tale, which is neither a true folk-tale 
nor a good fairy story nor a convincing 
legendary episode, there are some among 
us who practically make a virtue of bald¬ 
ness for baldness’ sake, and, even with 
unadulterated and authentic legends, ignore 
the green leaf and the blossom, and value 
only the straggling root. 

Books such as the “Celtic Fairy Tales” 
and Old World Japan are the flowers sprung 
through the scoriae of folk-lore; or, let us 
say, the flowers naturally evolved from folk¬ 
lore seed. They are paraphrastic, not 
metaphrastic renderings, and their appeal 
will be according as the reader values and 
is interested by a metaphrase or by a para¬ 
phrase. 

To the student of folk-lore literature—as 
distinct from folk-lore material— Old World 
Japan is of extreme interest. In the first 
place, this collection of “Legends of the 
Land of the Gods ” (the one ineptitude in 
Mr. Binder’s book : for Egypt, or India, 
or Greece, or Scandinavia might as distinc¬ 
tively be so called) has been admirably 
put together, and is written with grace, 
reserve, and sympathy. No more welcome 
volume could be put in the hands of the 
boy or girl who craves for the wonder- 
world : and not lees enjoyment is in store 
for the elders, who will bring to the perusal 
the old wonder-spirit which is of the essence 
of youth, along with the curious and cor¬ 
relating mind. In the second place, the 
student of literature proper, of contem¬ 
porary vogues and individualities, will 
note with keen interest, and something 
of amusement, the prototype of not a 
little that is held to be essentially modern. 

Let the reader turn, for example, to the 
fourteenth of these tales of Old World Japan 
—that entitled “ The Child of the Forest.” 
It would be of interest to know who the 
teller of this story was, and if an ancient, 
a medieval, or a modern romancist; for, 
like many others in this score of tales, 
“The Child of the Forest” is unquestion¬ 
ably the work of an individual, ana not, as 
are most popular mar chon, “ a collective 
growth.” Whoever the author was, he was 
an ancestral Rudyard Kipling. The hero of 
this tale is Kintaro, who, in the forest 
world, became known as Little Wonder. 
Like Mowgli, Little Wonder “ was not as 
other children.” With him, too, the wood- 
note-wild was native: beast ana bird, tree 
and plant and flower, wind and Bun even, 
were friendly communicants, when not 
actually comrades or servants. When he 
was still an infant, 

“the butterfly and the downy moth would 
settle upon his breast, and tread softly over 
his little brown body.” 

Later, 

“ In the remote hills he had no human com¬ 
panions, but the animals were his constant 
playfellows. . . . Among Kintaro’s truest 
friends were the bears who dwelt in the woods. 
A mother bear often carried him on her back 
to her home. The cubs ran out and greeted 
him joyfully, and they romped and played 
together for hours. . . . But he loved best of 


all to fly through the air with his arms round 
the neck of the gentle-eyed stag. . . .” 

Finally, 

“Kintaro reigned as prinoe of the forest, 
beloved of every living creature. When he 
held his court, the bear and the wolf, the fox 
and the badger, the marten and the squirrel, 
and many other oourtiers were seated around 
him. The birds, too. flocked at his call. The 
eagle and the hawk flew down from the distant 
heights; the crane and the heron swept over 

the plain.He listened as they told of their 

joys and their sorrows, and spoke graciously to 
all, for Kintaro had learned the language and 
lore of the beasts and the birds and the 
flowers.” 

Surely “Kintaro” must be Japanese for 
“Mowgli,” and Little Wonder and Little 
Frog be one and the same ? The coincidence 
is emphasised by Mr. Robinson’s illustrations 
to this tale. Who, looking at the drawing 
of Little Wonder as Prince of the Forest, 
as he sits naked on the council rock, with 
a wolf by his side, a crane opposite, and 
four fantastic creatures to his right, but 
would take the design as one of Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling’s illustrations for The Jangle 
Book? 

In the third place the reader, who is a 
specialist, or at any rate intelligently in¬ 
terested in folk-lore, will find here another 
proof of its world-wide correspondence. 
Again and again in Old World Japan, 
which is throughout distinctively oriental 
and reoognisably Japanese, one is reminded 
of our own extraordinarily rich and 
beautiful Celtic mythology. Here are epi¬ 
sodes, and even whole tales, which, dis¬ 
engaged from what is accidental, might as 
well have come to us through Dr. Douglas 

S de or Campbell of Islay. How many 
« of Hy-Brasil, or Tir-fa-tonn, are sug¬ 
gested by their oriental congener, “The 
Island of Eternal Youth,” as beautifully 
retold by Mr. Binder! Change a few names 
of localities, real or imaginary; for scarlet 
lily or lotus substitute the purple heather 
or the white oanna, and for “ the pendulous 
fruit of the orange” read “the pendulous 
rowan-dusters of the quicken”—and this 
Japanese folk-tale might in perfect keeping 
be interpolated in “ The Voyage of Mael- 
duin,” or in any of the old Celtic romances. 
Here, too, as with the Tir na’n-Og of the 
melancholy West, the Isle of Youth of the 
dreaming East appears 

“far beyond the faint grey of the horizon, 
somewhere in the shadowy Unknown. . . . 
Men rejoice when they catch a glimpse of its 
branches, though the glimpse be fleeting as 
a vision at dawn. On the island is endless 
spring; the air is ever sweet and the sky blue. 
Celestial dews fall softly upon every tree and 
flower, and carry with them the secret of 
eternity. The delicate white bryony never 
loses its first-day freshness, the scarlet lily 
cannot fade. . . . Sorrow and pain are un¬ 
known; death comes not hither. The Spirit 
of this island it is who whispers to the Spring 
in every land and bids her arise.” 

Ponce da Leon has existed since first 
oame into our world that most subtle 
and incurable of all ailments of the human 
spirit—the longing for impossible things, 
for the lost EdenB that never were. Ponce 
da Leon, or his elder congener Maelduin, 
or by whatever name we give to that pro- 
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j action of ourselves which haunts the dim 
ways that never bring us to vainly imagined 
goals, exists in all lands as in all times. 
“ Many brave seafarers have sought Hora- 
izan, but have not reached its shores. 
Some have suffered shipwreck in the at¬ 
tempt, others have mistaken the heights of 
Fuji-Yama for the blessed Fnsan.” It is 
all the same story; and it sounds as 
naturally on the lips of the Jap as on those 
of the Gelt. 

There is an inexhaustible fascination 
about all primitive creations or growths. 
Fundamentally, all are dose akin, whether 
developed by the “holy hills of Eire” 
or amid the rice - fields of Ohina, by 
the melanoholy shores of the Hebrides or 
by the “ Straits of Fusan,” by Himalayan 
solitudes or Grecian glens, on the plains 
and plateaux of the South or among 
the mists and mountains of the North. 
The charm of a book such as Old World 
Japan lies largely in this universal appeal. 
There is a land where the citron blows 
which is on no map: the fairest province 
of the unsurveyed, frontierless, rainbow- 
pillared country of Bohemia. In that land 
of faith—whether it be called Bimini, or 
Hy-Brasil, or Horaizan—all of us, of what¬ 
ever race or dime, may sometimes sojourn, 
if only for the briefest while. And of all 
the Gates of Faerie perhaps none are so 
alluring as those of books like that of 
which I now speak. 

In a short, excellently put preface, Mr. 
Binder explains the purport of his book, 
and acknowledges his sources. He professes 
little, but his modesty does not veil his 
capadty for this kind of work. Better to 
retell with charm, with insight, with dis¬ 
crimination, than tell at first hand what 
may be in a sense more original, but is 
more commonplace, and much lees interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Binder is not a specialist in the 
icholarly sense; indeed, without the aid 
of pioneers such as A. B. Mitford 
and Prof. Basil Chamberlain, Herr David 
Brauns and Prof. F. A. Junker von 
Langegg, and even of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
and other later chroniclers of Japanese 
life and literature, his delightful “retelling” 
would have been impossible. But as 
he does not challenge criticism as a 
folklorist, and makes no pretence to 
knowledge of Japanese legendary lore at 
first hand, he must be the more fully 
credited with what he has achieved. The 
several tales, he says, have been selected 
with a view rather to their beauty and 
charm of incident and colour, than with the 
aim to represent adequately the many-sided 
subject of Japanese lore. The arrangement, 
however, is no haphazard one. If there is 
no sequence in details, there is continuity of 
sentiment: though, it should be added, the 
first six legendary narratives are epical in 
subject and treatment, while those that 
follow are fanciful—a charming and even 
exquisite fancifulness, indicated by the 
prose metaphrase, from a Japanese poet, 
quoted on the title-page: “ The spirit of 
Japan is as the fragrance of the wild cherry- 
blossom in the dawn.” 

Mr. Prank Binder has brought to his 
undertaking not only enthusiasm, but taste, 
proportion, and ft style at once reserved and 


easy. If this be his first book, we may look 
with pleasurable assurance to its successor. 
It would not be fair to conclude this notice 
without a word of praise for the sympathetic 
and able illustrations by Mr. T. H. Robinson. 
Now and again he makes an awkward 
mistake: for example, he depicts Shokuio, 
“ the Weaving Princess,” in what is really 
the costume of a courtesan. But, in the 
main, these have the spirit of Old World 
Japan , even though the form be hybrid. 
In format, too, the book is, worthy of its 
contents. 

William Shabf. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Voice of the Charmer. By L. T. Meade. 
In 3 vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

Love in a London Lodging. By F. A. Howden. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

An Unsought Heritage. By C. G. Furley 
Smith. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Veil of Liberty. By Peronne. (A. & 
0. Black.) 

The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's. By 
K. Douglas Bing. (Hutchinson.) 

The Quest of a Heart. By Caldwell Stewart. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

The Wooing of Doris. By Mrs. J. K. 
Spender. (Innes.) 

The Herons. By Helen Shipton. (Maxi¬ 
milians.) 

The Leadin' Road to Donegal , Sfc, By “ Mac.” 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Bemembbbing the high tone and general 
excellence of Mrs. Meade’s previous books, 
it is matter for regret that she has descended 
to cheap sensationalism in The Voice of the 
Charmer. We have been nauseated with 
characters, of whom John Ward is a type— 
utter villains gifted with a magnetic power 
which transforms into weak and foolish 
idiots the men and women brought under its 
spell. Ward marries Patty Neville, and 
leaves her within an hour to com¬ 
plete a scheme of fraud he has in hand. 
He then sends his wife to the Bed Lodge 
—an estate which she was to have inherited 
by will, if she had not clung to him, and 
he brings a baronet, Sir Wilfrid Dering, 
and some others into his machinations. It 
turns out that he has forged a will by which 
Patty still comes into the estate, and she is 
to discover this will. But Mrs. Meade is 
evidently new to her work; and we are asked 
to believe that a man who had the courage 
and ability to imitate the testator’s signa¬ 
ture had the incredible folly to compel 
two persons to witness it as genuine, thus 
completely putting himself within their 
power. The whole thing appears to us 
poorly constructed, and again and again we 
feel tempted to cry out against the silliness 
of the characters. Ward himself is a 
melodramatic ass. “Is a brain like mine 
to be turned ? ” he exclaims. “ Is reason 
like mine to be unseated from its throne for 
the sake of any woman? No, I say—a 
thousand times no. I want her, and she 
shall come. I will her to come.” His 
influence is suoh over his wretched wife 
that she is brought to say, “ The path of 


evil is good—very good. I understand at 
last the full joy of sinning; it is an in¬ 
toxicating and very delirious joy.” In the 
end they both go down to death together in 
a flood. This story is altogether inferior to 
Mrs. Meade’s earlier and healthier work. 

A painful story of disillusion is related in 
Love in a London Lodging. We are not sure 
that it was worth the telling, for the author 
lacks the talent of a George Gissing to deal 
adequately with such a subject. Adrian 
Conyers, the hero, is a pinchbeck sort of 
creature. He marries Bate Searle, only to 
convince her immediately of his heartless- 
ness and infidelity ; and his cruelty at 
length almost drives her into an elopement, 
and the consequent ruin of her own life. 
She has the courage, however, not to take 
the final step. The narrative has a very 
lame conclusion. We cannot say that the 
book would do any one the least earthly 
good to read, while to some it might prove 
injurious. 

The picture of the colony of emancipated 
women in An Unsought Heritage is cleverly 
and graphically drawn. In St. Ursula’s 
Chambers, Bloomsbury, is a female Bohemia 
gathered together to fight their way 
in the world. The most conspicuous of 
them are Alison Brand, journalist, and 
Anita Tobiasson, a medical student of great 
originality but small personal attraction. 
She is affectionately called Toby by her 
intimates. The lady journalist got into 
trouble with the Irkham Standard —of which 
she was London correspondent—because she 
would deal with such serious questions as 
capital and labour and strikes, instead of 
retailing Society gossip. Every Irkham lady 
had a right to hear about a Court gown. 
“ She could then condemn its extravagance, 
doubt its propriety, and have a copy of it 
made for her next dinner party.” Even 
emancipated girls cannot escape the love 
fever, and these had it badly. Alison found 
her fate in Alan Mavor, whom she nearly 
lost, first, through the scheming of a rival, 
who tried to poison her, and, seoondly, 
through her own “ unsought heritage ”— 
wealth, which she thought ought to have 
gone to Mavor. Toby found a husband 
after her own heart in the scientific investi¬ 
gator Ellis . There are some other char¬ 
acters in whom the reader will feel interested. 
Miss Furley Smith is a writer of much skill 
and power, as her Quixote the Weaver proved. 
Her new venture is very bright and spark¬ 
ling, and not only enlists attention from the 
very first, but retains it all through. 

The story of the French Bevolution forms 
the groundwork of The Veil of Liberty. 
The tale is largely associated with the 
fortunes and the misfortunes of the Giron- 
dins; but the author is content with general 
references to the cruel excesses of the 
Bevolution, and spares us the gruesome 
details. The book opens with the declara¬ 
tion of the civil rights of Protestants in 
1788, and shows particularly how it affected 
a certain Huguenot family of Languedoc, 
who hailed the news as the darning of a 
new millennium. They journeyed to Paris, 
full of hope and jov; but, alas! in that 
gay capital their trials and sufferings soon 
began. We shall not attempt to outline 
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them. Some of the characters and 
incident have a historical basis, and a 
strong side-light is thrown on many of the 
events which darkened Franoe between 1789 
and 1795. 

Sad and touching are the experiences 
recorded of The Scripture-Reader of St. 
Mark's. Never, probably, was a human 
soul faced by a more perplexing moral 
problem than was the case with Lee, the 
Scripture-reader, when he rescued a de¬ 
spairing woman from death one winter night. 
It raises the old question whether one 
should do a little wrong to effect a still 
greater good; and we shall not be Lee’s 
judges. This volume is strongly conceived 
and written in an uncommon vein. We 
oannot say that from the literary standpoint 
it takes more than average rank, but it 
certainly does so in its tragic pathos and 
intensity. 

The whole atmosphere of The Quest of a 
Heart is oppressively good. Any one more 
thoroughly in the confidence of the 
Almighty than the heroine, Stella Morris, 
we have never met with in fiction. From 
the very first chapter to the last, she is 
ready as regards all the characters—no 
matter what the nature of their trials, their 
joys, or their sorrows — to point the true 
moral of every incident, and to pour in the 
balm of religious consolation. “ Stella looked 
strangely attractive, calmly majestic, when 
she was in earnest; ” and as she happened 
to be in earnest about moat things always, 
it will be apparent what a womanly paragon 
she was. But we do wish that novelists, 
when they want to make their heroines oreate 
musical sensation, would vary the pro¬ 
gramme a little from Mendelssohn’s “ Songs 
without Words.” No girl that we ever 
heard of played with the genius, or talked 
with the eloquence, of Stella Morris, even 
making allowance for the fact that, when 
she lost herself in her performances, she 
rose to an “immortal platform.” There is 
one sad episode related with some skill— 
that of the frivolous Deborah, lost to a good 
life through the religious cant and formalism 
of her mother. 

The late Mrs. Spender has left us a 
natural and clever story in The Wooing of 
Doris. The child life of the boy and girl 
lovers, Roger and Doris, is naively described, 
and their later trials, before they ultimately 
became man and wife, are in parts power¬ 
fully depicted. Doris’s father, who is 
Roger’s guardian, makes ducks and drakes 
of his ward’s property, while his wild 
mining sohemes bring hundreds of other 
victims to poverty. All this Doris becomes 
aware of, so she will not marry Roger when 
she may. Her father dies dishonoured and 
disgraced; but a Colonel Ashley—who 
knows that she is in no wise to blame—mag¬ 
nanimously defends her, and ultimately 
marries her. Some years after his death 
she can no longer refuse Roger, who has 
remained true to her through all. The 
narrative is pleasantly and smoothly written. 

In The Herons Miss Shipton has written 
a beautiful and sympathetic study of human 
life. The fortunes and characters of the 
tvo brothers, Edmund and Cosmo Heron, 


are described with rare skill; and the 
almost Quixotic affection of Cosmo for the 
scapegrace of the family is one of the most 
touching things we have met with for many 
a day. The proud father and mother, too, 
are drawn with great clearness, and the 
same may be said of Edmund’s pathetic 
little children. There is an atmosphere of 
truth and reality about the book which will 
make the reader wish to hear from the 
author again. 

Thoroughly racy of the soil are the Irish 
sketches entitled The Leadin' Road to Donegal 
and other Stories. We know something of 
what Celtic imagination and humour are, 
and “ Mac” is prodigal of both. Some of 
the stories are extremely “ tall,” and the 
reader’s sides will ache with laughter over 
such sketches as “ The Last of the Hedge 
Schoolmasters ” and “ Dinny Monaghan’s 
Last Keg.” This volume may be prescribed 
with confidence to any one suffering from a 
fit of the blues. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The Carved Lions. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. (Macmillans.) 
It must now be full twenty years Bince Mrs. 
Molesworth began her long series of story¬ 
books for ohildren at Christmas-time, though 
not everybody knows that she first wrote under 
the pseudonym of “Ennis Graham.” Her 
later volumes have not—it must be admitted— 
preserved all the charm and quaintness of the 
inimitable Carrots and Herr Baby. But still 
she has found no rival in her own particular 
genre —the representation of the joys and 
sorrows, the hopes and fears, the fun and the 
naughtiness of innooent childhood. Her “grown 
ups ” are by no means so convincing, even 
as regarded from the point of view of their 
juniors. In the present story we are introduced 
to some of the most disagreeable schoolmis¬ 
tresses that we have met since the days of 
Villette, and the father and mother are even 
more shadowy than usual. But no one will 
deny that the experiences and sufferings of the 
little girl are touohed with a masterly hand. 
Mr. Leslie Brooke’s illustrations indicate 
something of a return to the old-fashioned 
draughtsmen who drew for the wood. They 
are sympathetic and really interpretative; 
while in the case of the dream-lions flying 
through the sky, true imagination is shown. 
On the other hand, we are compelled to remark 
that the little boy in the frontispiece is certainly 
not dressed as he would have been fifty years 
ago— teste me ipso. 

The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John 
Maundevile, Kt. Edited and profusely Illus¬ 
trated by Arthur Layard. With a Preface by 
John Cameron Grunt. (Westminster: A. 
Constable.) Mr. Layard has done into modern 
spelling, with such changes of diction as were 
needed to make it generally intelligible, the old 
trsmslation (formerly thought to be the original) 
of the famous wonder book of the fourteenth 
century. Whether hi* version in all cases 
represents the sense with strict accuracy, we 
have not been careful to ascertain; at any rate, 
it is delightful reading. The illustrations will 
not find unqualified favour with art oritios; but 
they show remarkable power of grotesque 
invention, and a thorough appreciation of the 
fantastic ,extravaganoes of the text. The 
writer of the preface believes in Maundevile’s 
authorship, and sneers at “the dogmatism of 
destructive doubt” exhibited by those who 
deny it. Of course, this shows either that he 
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has never studied the investigations of Col 
Yule, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Warner, or that 
he is not competent to understand their argu¬ 
ments. To do Mr. Grant justice, he does 
perceive that the English version cannot be 
Maundevile’s own work. In proof of this 
“destructive” conclusion, he cites several 
errors of the translation, whioh have very 
properly been corrected in Mr. Layard'a 
version. Mr. Grant also mentions the charm¬ 
ingly funny blunder in Thomas Wright’s 
modernised version, by which “ the people 
of Bragman ” are made to say that their 
treasure consists in “aoorns and peas,” instead 
of accord and peace ! The index, for the 
merit of which special credit is claimed in the 
preface, is only moderately good, so far as the 
proper names are concerned. 

Snow Bird and Water Tiger, and other 
American Indian Tates. By Margaret 
Compton. With drawings by W. C. Greenongh. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) Based upon the folk-lore 
gathered by Schoolcraft, Catlin, Copway, and 
other well-known ethnologists, these tales are 
charged with the barbaric conceptions which 
endow man and beast with a common life and 
nature, and make of all things “that on earth 
do dwell ” a helpful commonwealth, wherein 
that which is “ primitive,” as we loosely call it, 
holds an element of truth whioh science has 
made dearer. From Iagoo, the little, old, 
twisted-bodied Indian—one, withal, large-eyed 
and strong-limbed—who crouches by the 
wigwam fire when the lakes aro frozen and the 
fish cannot be caught, the young pale-faces 
hear the tales of the braves of olden time, of 
the wonders wrought by the birds of the air, 
and even by the feathers plucked from their 
wings. Such titles as “Snow Bird” and 
“Water Tiger,” “Mad Buffalo,” and 
“ Thunder Bird ” might lead us to expect that 
here, too, as among the negroes of the planta¬ 
tions, the beast-fable was dominant. But these 
names are totemio, and the themes are the 
valour of men and the love of women. Of 
this last the story of Bending Willow is a 
charmingly told, if familiar, specimen. A rich 
and hideous old chief woes the girl whose 
heart is given to a young and handsome brave. 
To escape her doom—for the parents, after the 
manner of their kind, pressed the suit of the 
senile plutocrat—Bending Willow threw herself 
into the Niagara rapids; but the Spirit of Cloud 
and Bain caught her up and kept her in seoret 
plaoes till the old ohief had drunk and died of 
the water poisoned by the Serpent of the Well. 
Then the 8pirit of Cloud and Bain led Bending 
Willow safely over a bridge of mist, and in the 
Moon of Flowers the young lover oame, “ oast 
a red deer at her feet, and they were happy 
ever after.” 

Fairy Tales of the Slav Peasants and Herdsmen. 
From the French of Alex. Chodsko. Trans¬ 
lated and Illustrated by Emily J. Harding. 
(George Alien.) That “ big story-teller,” the 
late W. B. S. Balston, was the first to make 
known to us the wealth of Slavonic folk-lore in 
his translations of skazlcas, or Bussian folk¬ 
tales, from Afanosief, Erlevein, and other col¬ 
lectors. His book, long out of print, appeared 
in 1873. Naak4's, with specimens of Polish. 
Bohemian, and Servian stories, was published 
a year later; and sinoe then there have been 
goodly additions to the list. The twenty tales 
whioh Chodsko has filtered through a French 
medium (we remember, somehow, a complaint 
of his that the Teutons had appropriated many 
of the Slav tales), and which Miss Harding has 
Englished, are oapital reading for children. 
They are not enoumbered by any baggage of 
notes ; and adults, to whom they are also 
commended in the preface, must seek elsewhere 
for such speculations on the relation of the 
Stories to both Eastern and Western variants as 
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interest the student of comparative folk-lore. 
Folk-tales, like the elements, give more and 
more indication of allotropic qualities, or as 
being compounded of some prima materia whose 
differences consist in its varied combinations. 
For to whioh ever of the tales in this book that 
we turn, we have reminders of like incidents 
and of substantial identity of plot, in other 
collections—in Qrimm and Campbell, in Frere 
and the Arabian Nights. For example, the 
“Punohkin” of Old Deccan Days, the “ Giant 
who had no Heart in his Body,” of Tales from 
the Norse, and a score others of which the 
“ separable soul ” is the kernel, have their corre¬ 
spondence in Kosley, who dies when the prince 
crushes the egg winch holds his life and death. 
Eosley, who is here the central figure of “ The 
Spirit of the Steppes,” appears in Balston’s 
■ collection as “ Koshchei the Deathless.” And 
so the parallels between Orient and Occident, 
and between local variants, might be pursued. 
But these trouble not the audience, to whom 
we hope that both text and illustrations— 
which last have a vigour in keeping with the 
Slav character—will make suooessful appeal. 

The Golden Bock. By Ernest Glanville. 
(Chatto & Windus.) For variety and sensation¬ 
alism in adventure it would be hard to beat 
this story, even in these days when boys’ 
books are filled with impossibilities. Were 
it not for the plot, whioh renders The Golden 
Rock an organio whole, one would feel inclined 
to say that Mr. Glanville had set himself 
to prove that he can combine imitations of 
all the great artists in adventure, from Jules 
Veme to Mr. Bider Haggard. The beginning 
is rather commonplace. Frank Hume is left by 
his unde, an old African trader, a legacy con¬ 
sisting chiefly of. a map that indicates where a 
treasure may be found. But circumstances 
compel Frank in the first place to serve on 
board a mysterious warship, having as its 
“ financial director ” a beautiful and capricious 
young woman, a Miss Austrade, who is bent on 
sucoouring, and if need be avenging, her 
father, who is engaged in oivil war in Brazil. 
So he has quite a host of battles and other 
adventures by Bea before he proceeds, in the 
company of Miss Austrade and Webster, a chum 
whom he has made on board ship, to his proper 
mission in South Africa. Then, of oourse, he 
has all sorts of troubles to face at the hands of 
Zulus and a mysterious enemy who knows his 
secret. All ends well, of oourse. No story, 
indeed, oould well be deverer or more exciting; 
but it seems to us that here and there, at all 
events, Mr. Glanville strains a point forthe sake 
of effect. 

At War ivith Pontiac. By Eirk Munroe. 
(Blaokie.) This story may be distinguished 
from most of the class to whioh it bdongs by 
its old-fashioned style, in both writing and 
plot, which recalls that of Fenimore Cooper. 
The theme, too, is one of Cooper’s, being a 
story of fighting in the eighteenth century 
between English and redskins. But, instead of 
the Hurons and Mohicans, we have the histori¬ 
cal Pontiac, whose “conspiracy ” at Fort Detroit 
nearly threw the American continent into the 
hands of the French. Donald Hester, the sturdy 
yonng hero of the book, is lucky enough, in one 
sense, to fall into the hands of the Indians, the 
result being that he comes in the most im¬ 
pressive manner under the spell of the “ magio 
circle,” which, in turn, when he meets Pontiac 
—or rather when Pontiac meets him—serves 
him in good stead, much as the mystery of 
Freemasonry would have done. There is an 
abundance of adventure in the story, and it 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by boys. 

Hugh Melville's Quest. By F. M. Holmes. 
(Chambers.) There is abundance of life and 
incident of every conceivable kind in this 
story of the adventures of the boy Hugh j 


Melville, in the days of the Armada. We have 
a weird alchemist, a pedlar whom Hugh’s 
mother warns him against as a being as 
dangerous as a venomous serpent, and a Spanish 
spy known as “the Bat,” and ultimately 
drownod like one. But Hugh Melville’s chief 
object in joining Drake and Hawkins in fighting 
the Armada is to find his brother who is 
working in the Spanish service as a galley-slave. 
In this quest he ultimately suooeeds. All ends 
well. Mr. Holmes has produced a really 
excellent historical romance of the sort suited 
for the comprehension of boys. It is full of 
Eingsleyan vigour. 

Eric the Archer. By Maurice Hervey. 
(Edward Arnold.) Very terrible indeed is 
Eric Mandreth, man of Kent, and archer with 
Sir John Chandos, one of the Black Prince’s 
foremost knights. He is very nearly seven 
feet in height. He bears down the opposition 
of half-a-dozen men as easily as he bears 
down the opposition of one. He can crunoh a 
lion as easily as he can a man or a horse. And 
it is only after he is married—and very happily 
married—that he allows himself to be unhorsed 
by Sir John Chandos. He has plenty of 
adventures in England, in France, and among 
the Moors. And then he has the best of sup- 

S irters, or Sancho Panzas, in the archer 
iokson, his defeat of whom, in the beginning 
of the book, is _ the first, and not the least 
remarkable, of his deeds of prowess. Enough 
has been said to show that Eric the Archer is a 
very interesting historical romance. It is 
admirably written. 

Stories from English History, from Richard 
II. to Charles I. By A. J. Church. With 
many Illustrations. (Seeley.) This little 
volume contains twenty-six “ stories,” begin¬ 
ning with the rebellion of Wat Tyler and 
ending with the execution of Charles I. Mr. 
Church makes no attempt at imaginative 
embellishment, but relates the historical facts 
in a simple and interesting style. The illus¬ 
trations have the merit of being not mere fancy 
pictures, but taken from paintings or drawings 
in most cases contemporary with the events 
they represent; but the reproduction is not so 
good as oould be wished. 

Tudor Queens and Princesses. By Sarah 
Tytler. (Nisbet.) Whatever Miss Tytler 
writes is sure to have merits. She knows her 
subject, and knows also how to present it to 
her readers. Her Christmas book is a solid one, 
and will be read with interest by girls who like 
English history. We do not quite understand 
why Henry VIII.’s wives should be spoken 
of as “ Tudor Queens”; for, so far as we know, 
none of them had any Tudor blood in their 
veins, and of oourse the same remark applies 
to the venerable Margaret. However, without 
them the volume would lose much of its value. 

Shaven Crown. ByM. Bramston. (S.P.C.E.) 
Miss Bramston has written no abler or 
pleasanter story than this tale “of the con¬ 
version of the Surrey Border.” The ability is 
shown chiefly in the tact and knowledge whioh 
contrive to put before us very vividly the rough 
reality of life in England thirteen hundred 
years ago, and to make us understand what 
the work of an early missionary to the Saxon 
tribes in our island was like. “ Shaven Crown,” 
Denis the Frank, is the hero of the tale. He 
is a warrior, converted to Christianity in spite 
of himself _ by the grim facts of his life, and 
into his missionary work he carries all the 
ardour and courage of his nature. He cannot 
learn to write, but he learns to control his 
anger, and proves an indomitable martyr. We 
refer Denis to any other character in the story; 
ut the heroine, Swangift, is an excellent 
sketch of a Saxon girl. The modem reader 
grqdges her to her lover, Ermouric, who is a 
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poor creature. The illustrations by Claude 
Shepperson are creditable. 

Titus : a Comrade of the Cross. By F. M. 
Kingsley. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Titusisthe 

S mitent thief, and the son of Caiaphas, the 
_ igh Priest. His adventures are woven into a 
life of Christ, told without any striking power, 
either imaginative or dramatio, but yet so 
simply and earnestly that the book will offend 
no one, and doubtless help many to realise 
more vividly the story of the Gospels. The 
writer has a certain faculty for story-telling 
whioh keeps our attention fixed. Unfor¬ 
tunately the book challenges comparison with 
Ben-Hur, a much stronger and abler “ tale of 
the Christ.” Titus may claim, perhaps, to be 
a Ben-Hur suited for girls. The pains spent 
upon the volume have been considerable, and 
make it of value as an explanation and harmony 
of the Gospel narratives. 

The Village of Youth. By Bessie Hatton. 
(Hutchinson.) This collection of tales might 
more fittingly be called “Tales of the 
Twilight.” The title is misleading. Youth 
plays no part in Miss Hatton’s fairyland. It 
is a world of grief-stricken, sorrow-laden 
princesses. Laughter is unknown. To the 
reader who sees life with young eyes the 
melancholy of the book will be its ohief charm, 
but to us it is regrettable. We sigh for the 
hobgoblins of Grimm, and the refreshing 
merriment in Hans Andersen’s shorter stories. 
There is both poetry and imagination in the 
first tale, but even this needs relief. The illus¬ 
trations by W. H. Margetson are charming 
and the book is artistically finished. 

The Cruise of the Rover Caravan. By Gordon 
Stables, B.N. (Nisbet.) Dr. Stables’ caravan 
is a familiar object—we have ourselves seen it in 
the streets of London—and we can believe that 
in fine weather it offers “an idyllic mode of 
travelling.” In this cheery volume, whioh 
will be a favourite with boys, he takes us with 
him to the far north as well as to the far east, 
and tells us how merrily the inmates of the 
oaravan, including Polly Gordon, the parrot, 
Linten Lowerin, the cat, and Lady Bute, the 
dog, enjoyed their wanderings. They met with 
many friends, and some adventures, and learnt 
more about Great Britain than books on 
geography would teaoh them. We can recom¬ 
mend the book without qualification. 

A Victory Won. By Annie 8. Swan. 
(Hutchinson.) We have here a story of 
“ Scotch manners, Scotch religion, and Sootoh 
drink,” especially of the last Annie Swan 
will not deny that, even although she 
introduces into her story an English huly 
journalist and two Frenchmen—the one selfish, 
and the other very muoh the reverse— *hi« jg 
essentially a story of Fifeshire and of drink. 

It is liquor that makes Mr. Eerr, of the Haugh, 
by Einghorn, so treat his wife that she dies; 
it also brings about a quarrel ending in a 
rather vulgar fight between him and his son 
Claud. Then Eleanor Eerr loses her lover, 
Allardyce, who is captured by the lady 
journalist with whom she lives in London. 
Mrs. Kerr’s death is a useful martyrdom; for it 
brings about the reformation and reconcilia¬ 
tion of her husband and her son, and the 
return of Eleanor to look after the one stricken 
parent that is left. It will thus be seen that 
A Victory Won is a superior temperance tale. 

There was Once a Prince. By Mary E, Mann 
(Henry.) This is a pathetio tale of Tolly 
Bolfe, the neglected little stepdaughter of 
James Straker, a brutal fanner. Those who 
read Miss Mann’s story learn how the black 
sheep of the village and the most wa ywa rd 
scholar of the parish school grows up to be a 
teacher at St. Cecilia’s College, and is just 
starting as English teacher in Baris wheq all 
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ends happily. To pay Mias Mann a great 
compliment, there is a certain resemblanoe 
between her Tolly Rolfe and Maggie Tulliver. 

Ten Talents. By Helen Shipton. (8.P.C.K.) 
Alan Hatton is the son of a country grocer. 
When first introduced to us he is assisting in 
his father’s shop, but reserving his chief energy 
and interest for social and religious work under 
the guidance of the looal ourate. His father 
suddenly inherits a fortune, and the tale 
proceeds to relate Alan’s efforts to live up to 
the ideals he had cherished before wealth 
came. The book has no obvious moral attaohed 
to it, which makes it all the more real. The 
perplexities of a , young man, who plants him¬ 
self suddenly in a poor parish in order that he 
may regenerate the neighbourhood, are graphi¬ 
cally and naturally told. Several of the 
characters are drawn with decision, and the 
tone of the book is excellent. It is well above 
the average of the ordinary story for Sunday 
reading. 

At Duty's Call. By Edith M. Dauglish. 
(S.F.C.E.) This is the familiar story of 
the nioely brought up girl who is suddenly 
pitchforked into a rowdy, wicked family of 
untamed children, and by the meekness with 
which she endures her martyrdom oonverts all 
her tormentors into models of propriety. It 
is an old story; but Edith M. Dauglish tells it 
very briskly and brightly, so that we scarcely 
realise that we have read it before. Young 
people of all ages will enjoy the tale, which is 
pleasantly illustrated by F. Barnard. 

Pixton Parish : a Story for Young Men and 
Women. By F. Moore. (S.P.C.K.) A capital 
book for the servants’ hall library or to be 
circulated in country villages. Miss Moore is 
occasionally somewhat slip-shod, as when she 
speaks of “taking things right away to her 
room,” or of a “ reliable ” man, or of a mistress 
being “thoroughly furious ” when her jewellery 
is stolen. Moreover, it is illegal to sell spaces 
in a churchyard for graves Defore those who 
are to occupy them are dead. 

In Humble Dales. By 0. E. Mallandaine. 
(S.P.C.K.) This title is somewhat of a 
misnomer, as the story unfolds itself, first in a 
country hall and next in the Blade Country. 
The heroine is a sweet, unaffected maiden, doing 
what good she can around her; and her quiet, 
simple influence ought to be of use to all girls. 

Paul Heriofs Pictures. By Alison Mdean. 
(Frederick Wame.) This is a collection of short 
stories, piotures of still life, with a flavour of 
High Churchism about them. “The Christ¬ 
mas Dog ” has a oertain pathetic power, which 
gives promise of the future. The illustrations, 
by H. R. Steer, are pretty. 

Judith. By E. Everett Qreen. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) This history of a 
money-lender’s daughter contains an unlikely 
love - story somewhat over-weighted with 
religious reflections. Either by themselves 
would have been preferable. That a young 
man would make confessions to and allow 
himself to be guided by a girl much below him 
in social station is as improbable as that, being 
a fly-fisherman, he would fish “ in the quiet 
depths of the mill-pool.” But the whole story 
is full of solecisms. An engaged man would 
scarcely tell his fiancee that “ other women are 
not fit to black your boots,” nor do men generally 
say to each other “ You young blockhead.” 

We thought we were going to find in The 
Cold of that Land (Religious Tract Society) a 
digger’s adventures in Africa or Westralia; but 
the authoress takes us only to Italy, and views 
matters rather as a Protestant than as a seeker 
after mammon. To us it seems a dull book; 
but, happily, tastes vary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Under the auspices of an influential oommittee 
it has been arranged to hold, next year, in the 
galleries of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts, a Burns exhibition, in commemoration of 
the centenary of the poet’s death. The exhi¬ 
bition will be open from July to October, and 
will include Bums MSS., books, pictures, and 
other relics; there will also be a collection of 
portraits and piotures of the men, women, and 
places celebrated in his works. Lord Rosebery 
will act as honorary president, and Sir James 
Bell, Lord Provost of Glasgow, as president, 
The lists of patrons and office-bearers include 
the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Argyle, the Duke 
of Montrose, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Prof. Bradley, and Prof. Saintsbury. 
The committee make an appeal for loans to all 
owners of Bums books, MSS., &o. 

Messes. Green & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
announoe an Encyclopaedia of the Law of 
Scotland, under the general editorship of Mr. 
John Chisholm, advooate and barrister-at-law. 
The mode of publication will be in twelve 
quarterly parts, of about 200 pages each, form¬ 
ing in all three large volumes. In a long list 
of those who have promised to contribute we 
notioe the names of Sheriff Mackay, Prof. 
Rankine of Edinburgh, Prof. J. Dove Wilson 
of Aberdeen, Prof. Goudy of Oxford, Sheriff 
Vary Campbell, Prof. Mackenzie of Edinburgh, 
and Sir Ludovio J. Grant. 

Messes. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a book entitled The Union of England and 
Scotland : a study of international history, by 
Dr, James Ma o kinn on, examiner in history in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Mb. John Murray announces The Life and 
Letters of Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, including 
personal narratives of aotive service during the 
Parana campain in 1846, and with the Baltic 
Fleet during the Crimean War. The volume, 
which is being edited by Mr. H. N. Sullivan, a 
son of the late admiral, will have a map, plans, 
and other illustrations. 

Mb. C. D. Cunningham and Oapt. W. de W. 
Abney—Alpine climbers will be glad to hear 
—have undertaken to superintend the repro¬ 
duction of a facsimile of Christian Aimer’s 
Filhrerbuch, with an introduction and a photo¬ 
gravure portrait. The edition will be limited 
to 200 copies. 

Messes. Chapman & Hat.t. will publish 
immediately an anthology of English Verse from 
Elizabeth to Victoria, edited by Air. Oswald 
Crawfurd, who claims to have included as 
many unknown or little known pieces as room 
could be made for, and also some poems that 
are marked ohiefly by humour. It will form a 
volume of about 400 pages. 

Messes. Nichols will publish early in the 
new year a translation of the Memoirs of Barere, 
who is chiefly known in England from 
Afacanlay’s famous essay. Hippolyte Carnot, 
the son of the great Carnot, and the father of 
the late President, contributed an exhaustive 
biographical introduction when he edited the 
work in 1843. The translation is by Mr. de V. 
Payen-Payne. 

Majob T. Fisher, late of the 21st Hussars, 
author of several books on sport and natural 
history, will publish immediately, with Messrs. 
Bentley, another volume of the same kind, to 
be entitled Outdoor Life in England. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons have 
in the press The X Jewel, a Scottish romance 
of the days of James VI., by the Hon. Frederick 
Moncreiff. 

Mr. F. C. Gould, so widely known as a 
political caricaturist, is about to come before 


the public in another capacity. A ohfldren’j 
book of stories and piotures, done by himself, is 
to be published immediately in the “West¬ 
minster Gazette Library,” the title Wn g i vu 
Killed Cock Robin ? 

The Tower Publishing Company will issue 
next week A Little Love Affair, by Gyp, as the 
first volume of the “ Vagabond Library." 

Two new volumes of verse are announced for 
immediate publication by Air. Elliot Stock: 
Urana, and Other Astronomical Poems, by Samuel 
J efferson; and Meetings and Partings, by E. C. 
Ricketts. 

So large has been the demand for the De¬ 
cember part of Cassell’s Magazine (in which Mr. 
E. W. Homung’s novel “Irralie's Bushranger” 
was issued) that a first large edition has already 
been exhausted, and a second is in preparation. 

The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland is to hold its eighth annual oonferenoe 
at the Merchant Taylors’ School from January 
14 to 18. The chief subjects for discussion will 
naturally be the recommendations set forth in 
the recent report of the Royal Commission on 
the organisation of secondary education. Die 
selected speakers include five members of that 
Commission, one of whom, Prof. Jebb, will 
deliver the presidential address. 

The council of the Royal Statistical Society 
have awarded the Howard medal of 1895 ts 
Mr. John Watson, for his essay on “Reforma¬ 
tory and Industrial Schools.” 

Under the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. J. Churton Collins will deliver an 
address to-morrow at St. George’s Hall, Lang- 
ham-plaoe, on the question: “ Was Shakspere 
an Agnostic ? ” 

In an interesting sale last week at Bristol of 
the collection of a looal antiquary, dating from 
the first half of the century, there was included 
two pages of a poem in the handwriting of 
Chatterton. It was acquired, at the price of 
£70, for the Bristol Library, which already 
possesses a good number of Chatterton relict. 
In the catalogue it was merely stated that the 
fragment was first printed in the edition of 
1803. As a matter of fact, it appears in its 
due plaoe, towards the end of a long satirical 
poem entitled “Kew Gardens,” appended to 
Dr, Dix’s Life of Chatterton (1837), which ii 
stated tobe “ printed from a transcript in the 
handwriting of the late Mr. Isaac Reed,” now 
in the British Museum. The variant readingi 
in the Chatterton MS. (as quoted in the Western 
Daily Press) do not seem to be recorded in 
Prof. Skeat’s Aldine edition. 

Correction. —In line 10 of “ An Eleventh 
Century Ballad of Sweet William,” in last 
week’s Academy, for “ the late twelfth cen¬ 
tury ” read “ the late eleventh oentury.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The research fellowship at Exeter College, 
Oxford, for which it is understood that then 
was a large number of highly qualified candi¬ 
dates, has been awarded to Air. W. H. Steven¬ 
son. During more than twenty years past Mr. 
Stevenson has been a devoted student of the 
original materials of old English history, train¬ 
ing himself not only by personal examination 
of the documents, but also by a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the philologioal questions involved. 
He first became known by his edition of 
the records of his native town of Nottingham, 
published in four volumes by Mr. Quaritch. 
For some time past he has been engaged in 
preparing for the Public Reoord Office a 
Calendar of the Close Rolls of Edward HL; 
and only last month the Clarendon Press issued 
the Crawford charters in the Bodleian library, 
.edited by him, jointly with Prof. Napier. 
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freeman used to say of Mr. Stevenson, that “ it 
wm just for men like him that fellowship* were 
intended.” We trust that he will now find 
opportunity to complete the Old English 
Onomastioon, for which he is known to have 
made large collections. 

Fbom Cambridge, also, the important news 
of the week is in connexion with the study of 
English. The general board of studies has at 
last reported in favour of establishing a univer¬ 
sity lectureship in English, at a stipend of £50. 
Even this scanty endowment is only partly 
provided out of the subscriptions collected in 
response to the private appeal issued by Prof. 
Mkeat, who has further undertaken to pay for 
five years any deficiency that may be required 
to make the interest on the capital up to £50. 
It is to be hoped that the public will so aot that 
the professor may be relieved from this generous 
guarantee. 
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Colonies. The following were the subjects 
chosen for study : classics, 10 ; mathematics, 1 ; 
jurisprudence, 9 ; modem history, 1; theology, 
82 ; natural science, 3 ; oriental studies, 
3; English, 6. The large numbers under 
theology are, of course, due to the in¬ 
clusion of members of Mansfield and Man¬ 
chester Colleges. Apart from this, the figures 
afford some evidence of the extent to which the 
new degrees of Bachelor of Letters and of Science 
are likely to be sought. 


Mb. K. H. Bbeul, university lecturer in 
German at Cambridge, has been approved by 
the general board of studies for the degree of 
Doctor in Letters. 

Os the afternoon of Monday next, in the 
botanical theatre of University College. Prof. 

O; Bonney will be presented with a portrait 
of himself, which has been subscribed for by 
his former pupils both at Cambridge and in 
London, “as a memento of their 
esteem and gratitude.” The portrait has 
been painted by Mr. Trevor Haddon, who has 
also superintended a platinotype reproduction 
01 It. 

On the recommendation of the Teachers’ 
Traimng Syndicate, Mr. H. Conrthope Bowen 
has been appointed to deliver a course of 
twelve lectures, at Cambridge, during the Lent 
term of next year, on ‘‘The History of Eduoa- 

The Walsingham medal at Cambridge-for 
an essay giving evidence of original research on 
some botanioal, geological, or zoological sub- 
1)0611 awarded to Mr. I. L. Tuokett, 

01 iTinity. 

The Wood wardian Museum at Cambridge 

SLTTw followin « - (1) by bequest 
from the late James Carter, the whole of his 
oouection of fossil Crustacea, together with the 
MB. of a work upon the group which he was 
preparing; and (2) by gift from an American 
gentleman, a portrait of the late Prof. Thomas 
aterry Hunt. 

Tjeb University of Cambridge has made a 
pant of certain books printed at the Pitt Press 
J? . tho foHowmg public libraries: Carlisle, 
Luton, Newington, Penzance, St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark! 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the dele¬ 
gates shows that the number of non-collegiate 
, Ox / 0 / d ha ® 1)6611 gradually increasing 
during the last four years, though it is still far 
below the period from 1876 to 1883. Except in 
?[ ^P 01180118 (where more than one half 
vwSvV t s e « re8ult n2 r 11)6 ex amination8 seems 
The two moet popular Schools 
we theology and modern history. The dele- 
gates expressly state that the necessary expenses 
ot a non-collegiate student need not exceed £60 
:/r, r T mcludl ”8 university dues, tuition, board 
and lodpng. The most interesting section of 
the report is that rip.Alincr a 


but who may be exempted from the 
ent J ance examination on the ground 
that they show evidence of fitness for their 
<T 8 «al subject During the last nine years the 

thT™ f hUS ■ ad . zmtt6d ha * b66n 115, of whom 
tT® S 1 *? 1 m8 J°. nt y were already graduates of 

r ber ° n,V6rait y 01 tbesef thirty-four 
mow from the United States, nine f rom 
Continent,eight W India, and ftX the. 


TRANSLATION. 

f HOMEB—HYMN TO DIONYSOS. 

, Of Dionysos now my song shall be. 
t Famed Bemele’s son, and I will tell how he 
, On a tall rock above the barren flow 
Of the salt sea in mortal guise did show, 

Like to a goodly youth with raven hair. 

1 From his strong shoulders hung a mantle fair 
r Of richest purple dye. Them as he stood, 
f Anon there came upon the wine-dark flood, 

In a swift galley, a marauding crew 

Of wild Tyrrhenians. These, as nigh they drew, 

> By ill-fate led. the youth beheld that eeemed 
. Some scion of Jove-nurtured kings. Then gleamed 
: Their eyes with lost of plunder, and ashore 
r They leapt, and captive to their swift ship bore 
i And fain would bind the youth, but from his Band- 
[ And from his feet fell off the withy bands. 

1 Serene sate he the while with lustrous eye, 

| And on his captors smiled complacently. 

Thereat the startled helmsman to the crew 
Made loud appeal: 

* _, “ Fo °k! know ye what ye doP 

A god is this that ye would bind : and he 
, Will brook no galley’s hold: lo! he may be 
1 Jove’s self, er Phoebus of the silver bow, 

. Or strong Poseidon—for of none below 
Is his the mien, but of the gods in heaven. 
Wherefore I counsel—let him back be given 
To the firm land. No touch lay ye profane, 

1 Lest haply in his wrath he vex the main 
With mighty winds, and darken all the sky.” 

He said, and roughly made their chief repi? ; 

“ Oh ! fool thyself, see’st not the wind is fair ? 
Hoist sail and ply thy tackle; ours the oare 
To guard this precious lad, whom I, before 
Long time is past, hope safe to bring ashore 
In Aegypt or in Cyprus, or may be 
In some far Northern spot; when doubtless he 
At last will somewhat tell us of his kin 
And home and brethren and the wealth wherein 
He much aboundeth. Sure am I this day 
The gods have given him for a bounteous prey ” 
He said: and straight himself the tail set full. 
And, as it bellied to the wind, bade pull 
The sheets all taut. Whenlo! a miracle!— 

From out the black ship’s side there seemed to well 
A flood of wine. Abroad the perfume went 
And smote all hearts with strange bewilderment. 
From sheet to yard about the broad sail dung 
A spreading vine with purple clusters hung. 

Dark m antl ing ivy with its flowrets wan 
And bright black berries np the tall w-t ran. 

The rowlocks all with flowers were garlanded! 
Sudden these portents grew. All pale with dread, 
The trembling sailors on the helmsman cried 
And bade him steer to land. Then they espied 
In the yonth’a stead a lion on the prow, 

Which loudly roared, and in the waist below 
A rampant grizzly bear. In frantio fear, 
Struggling pell-mell, they thronged the 
near; 

When sadden on their chief the Hon flew 

And struck him down; whereat the maddened crew 

Leaped headlong over In tbe tumbling tide. 

Doomed thenceforth there in dolphin shapes to 
bide. 

And now in his own form, a god oonfeseed, 

Blandly the youth that helmsman good addressed: 

“ ao *> ®hou helmsman good; I love thee 
well. 

IDlonysos am, this thee I tell, 

Whom Theban Semele to Jove did bear; 

xoioe Is mine heard far and near.” 

All hail. O soft-eyed Semele’s son, may he 
No sweet song afog that gives not praise to thee. 

a- a. q.‘ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for December contains a very 
valuable essay by Mr. Conybeare, in continua- 
bon of his previous study on the “ Last Twelve 
Verses of Mark’s Gospel.” He gives much 
information, and incidentally considers 
the reason for the absence of the episode of the 
adulteress (Johnviii. 1-12) from most old MSS. 
of the Armenian Version, and for the very 
singular form in which the pericope is given in 
the Edsohmiadzin MS. of a.d. 989. This 
reason is that the old Armenians knew that the 
story was not properly part of the Gospel of 
John; the shorter text of the Edsohmiadzin 
MS. was probably the form in which Papias and 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews gave the 
episode. Prof. W. H. Bennett, in graoefol 
and sympathetic _ language, shows yonng 
students how wide is the scope and how deep 
the significance of Old Testament archaeology, 
though we are surprised to find it stated that 
at the present time there is a “free fight” 
between archaeologists and critics. It should 
be enough to oonsult the books and Zeitschriften 
of recent years to see how olose an alliance 
has been springing up between critics and 
archaeologists, resulting in a more critical 
archaeology and a more archaeological criticism 
than was formely possible. Such a slip in an 
otherwise excellent popular address is to be 
regretted. Dr. David Brown has an exegetioal 
note on Hebrews xii. 2, and Mr. W. E. Barnes 
a critical note on the position of Aphek. Dr. 
Eager explains the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, and Dean Chadwick treats the high 
theme of self-disclosures of Jesus (i.e,, as a 
Divine Petson) in the Gospels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DATE OF GILDAS’S “ DE EXCIDIO 
BRITTONUM,” 

London: Hot. 20,1886. 

There are three considerations, in addition to 
the nature of Ur. Anacombe’s reply, that 
make me unwilling to trespass further upon 
these columns concerning this aubjeot. The 
: first is, that his views of historical evidence and 
his method of interpretation of sources differ 
. so fundamentally from mine that there can be 
no hope of our agreeing: the fact that 1 am 
supported in my interpretations by every 
authority of any importance from Bssda to 
Mommsen indisposes me to believe that the 
error is on my side. The second is the amount 
of space required to answer Mr. Ansoombe, 
for I have to insist upon the plain meaning 
of passages of no difficulty, and it is necessary 
to notice every argument, since he r,eprodnot s 
arguments that I considered required no 
answer. The third is, that the refutations of 
most of his arguments are so obvious that tbe 
statement of them in print seems otiose. Despite 
these considerations 1 am reluctantly compelled 
to reply, since Mr. Anscombe has accused me of 
misrepresentation and error (though he 
attempts to give no instanoe of the former), 
while he has himself fallen into many errors, 
has distorted (I hope unconsciously) some of 
my statements, and has omitted the vital part 
of a quotation in such a way that it tells in his 
favour. 

I need not further notice the scorn poured by 
him upon the use of hypotheses, since his logical 
position in denouncing their use is sapped by 
the extensive use that he himself makes of 
them. For example, the recovery of Anglesey 
in consequence of the league of the Welsh and 
Mercian hinge against Edwin of Northumbria, 
jvbjch plays an important part in Mr. 


Ansoombe’s arguments, is quite as hypothetical 
as any of the surmises advanced by me. The 
hypothetical parts of my arguments are care¬ 
fully distinguished, and I marked the dubious 
nature of the testimony of the Hutoria 
Brittonum and the Irish annals. The tentative 
arguments based upon these souroes are 
included in Mr. Anscombe’s denunciations of 
hypothesis. On his own side he does not 
earmark assumptions; and he advancee as un¬ 
questioned facta statements from the St. Buis’ 
Life of Gildas, and, what is worse, from one of 
the most notorious elaborators of the fictions of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Mr. Ansoombe devotes forty lines to ' ‘ disabus • 
ing ” me “ of the belief ” that Mommsen’s con¬ 
clusions “ present us with the fruit of indepen¬ 
dent research.” The passages quoted by Mr. 
Anscombe are alone sufficient to prove that I 
was aware of Mommsen’s obligations to 
Zimmer. Snowing as I do from Mommsen’s 
preface, and from a perusal of Zimmer's book 
(Nennius Vindicatus), that Mommsen does not 
accept the results of this brilliant scholar with¬ 
out question, I am unable to subscribe to Mr. 
Anscombe’s statements, which can only mean 
that Mommsen is a lay figure in Zimmer’s 
hands. After thus sweeping aside the author¬ 
ity of Mommsen, Mr. Anscombe evades 
Zimmer’s conclusions by “sheltering himself 
behind the authority of the Bollandists.” The 
authority of these editors on early British or 
English history is, in the nature of things, 
exceedingly slight. Their critical knowledge 
may be estimated by the faot that, in the pre¬ 
face to the Life of Gildas, they quote without 
a twinge a certain notorious “Banulph of 
Chester” and “Matthew of Westminster” 
(Lappenberg’s Verwirrer der Qescliichte) as 
authorities for events of the fifth and Bixth 
centuries, and that King Arthur is with them a 
real historic figure. But the astonishing thing 
is that the Bollandists support Zimmer, and not 
Mr. Ansoombe; for they aesign the date of tbe 
composition of Gildas’s work to 543, against 
Zimmer’s 547 ; they suggest that the division of 
the work into two separate parts is erroneous; 
and they regard the whole as the composition 
of one man. 

The date of the composition of Gildas is, as 
I have said, ascribed to 547 by Zimmer and 
Mommsen. The date 547 or 550 is given by 
such authorities as Hadden and Stubbs, while 
Petrie and Hardie assign it to about 560. All 
these authorities reject the theory that the 
work is really two separate tracts. Josselin 
practically agrees with them, and Prof. Khj's 
ascribes the composition of the whole to the 
early part of the sixth centnry. Mr. Anscombe 
revives the old theory that it is two separate 
works, which he calls De Excidic and Epietola, 
and maintains that they are the work of two 
men: the Epietola being written by Gildas in 
499, the De Excidio by an anonymous monk 
of Gwynnedd (ate) about 655. On stylistic 
grounds alone we may say, in tbe words of the 
Bollandists: Qui volet, id credat. 

To meet my statement that the “ form of the 
tract is a strong presumption in favour of its 
authenticity,” Mr. Anscombe, after inquiring 
what I mean by this, remarks that “the division 
of the De Excidio into chapters with capitula¬ 
tions and the omission of such a division in the 
Epistle certainly have to do with form,” and 
then asks how I show “that this difference of 
form is a strong presumption in favour of 
unity of authorship and production.” A 
reference to my context will show that I did 
not use “form” in the sense Mr. Anscombe 
gives to it. Any reader who has access only 
to Mommsen’s text will be puzzled by Mr. 
Ansoombe’s argument; for there is no capitula¬ 
tion, and the whole work (that is both Mr. 
Anscombe’s De Excidio and his Epietola) is 
divided into chapters. Only one MS. (X.) has 


“capitulations”; and this is an abbreviated 
text, omitting the prologue and all subsequent 
to c. 27 of Mommsen’s text, as Mommsen 
says, ntpote a rerum gestarum memoria aliena. 
(Cf. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus , pp. 101, 
102.) I have failed to detect either 
“capitulations” or divisions into chapters 
in the best MS. (Cott. A. VI.); and I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Anscombs's 
argument, which, in any case, is of little or no 
weight, is based upon a division due to file 
editors. Mr. Anscombe then asks me how I 
can suppose that this imaginary “ monk of 
Gwynnedd ” could call such a work an 
“ admonitory trifle ” ( admonitiuncula ). I 
answer that it is just the word that Qildai 
would use, were it only for its length and 
sonority. No doubt, he used it chiefly out of 
affected rhetorical humility, just as he states 
that he writes his work vili stilo —an assertion 
which is truer than he thought. 

Mr. Ansoombe next argnes that: 

“The work of the monk of Gwynnedd is placed 
in the MSS. before that of St. Gildas. and yet in 
cap 2 (ed. Mommsen, p. 26.11. 23-26) we finds 
reference to the Epistle (p. 63,11. 23, 24). How 
this is to be reconciled with the assumption that 
the Epiatle was written after the History, Ur. 
Stevenson showeth not.” 

That is, I am unable to reconcile the fact 
that Gildas, in a homogeneous book, refers at 
p. 63 to a passage at p. 26, with the assumption 
that the latter part of the work was written 
after the first part. It seems hardly neoesssry 
to say that I do not see the slightest difficulty 
in this. The parallel passages appealed to by 
Mr. Anscombe consist in the mention of Judss, 
St. Stephen, and the heretic Nicholas in entirely 
different connexions. Tbe only real agreement 
is the use of the words inmundae haeresm. 
There is nothing in this to make it necessary to 
conclude that the work was written by two 
men. 

Mr. Anscombe next gives a list of self-con¬ 
tradictions of which he thinks I have been 
guilty. They are (1) that it is contradictory to 
say that Beeda, the writer of a Hutoria 
Ecclaiastica Oentis Anglorum, is “the pre¬ 
eminent authority for our early history,” and 
then to describe as untrustworthy his account 
of the alleged martrydom of St. Alban, which 
occurred 150 years before the date assigned by 
him for the coming of the English ; (2) that it 
is inconsistent to deprecate confident statements 
that certain things did not happen in times of 
which thereis norecord, and then tosaythat Bteds 
“knew nothing of the conquest from English 
sources,” this being described as “ an argument 
whose only foundation is theailenceof Bssda ”; * 

S ) thatl am inconsistent in rejecting Geoffrey of 
onmouth as a sufficient authority for identi¬ 
fying Gildas’s Urbs Lcgionum with Caerleon- 
on-IJsk, and then saying that the “metro¬ 
politan see of Wales” was transferred from 
UrbsLegionum to St. David’s, forgetting that 
the metropolitan see is a myth handed down by 
Geoffrey ;t (4), that my contention that “ it is 
impossible to fix the high-water mark of tbe 
tide of English conquest in any distriot at any 
period of the sixth century,” is in contradiction 

* This is not strictly true, since Emda Is not 
silent about the conquest, but adopts, as is well 
known, tbe Celtic accounts thereof. 

t Here there is an apparent contradiction. Mt 
authority, however, was not Geoffrey of Monmouti 
but Giraldus Cambrensis, to whom one naturally 
turns legarding the question of the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of St. David’s. This opens the 
thorny question of the authenticity of the deeds 
cited by Giraldus. As I wrote from memory of 
Giraldus's case, I have considered it as being freer 
from doubt than it is. As the striking out oi 
the word “metropolitan” would not affect my 
argument, it would have been better to hsve 
omitted it. 
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to my suggestion that “ Hertfordshire may 
have been overrun by the English before 547.” 
Mr. Anscombe then remarks that “it is quite 
clear from all this that Mr. Stevenson has an 
uneasy feeling that the ground upon whioh he 
is erecting his ‘ cloud-capt towers ’ is a sort of 
bog, upon which it is neoessary to keep on the 
move in order to avoid being swallowed up.” 
It is curious that Mr. Ansoombe’s sense of con¬ 
sistency, which sees non-existent contradictions, 
did not lead him to detect the patent incon¬ 
sistency of these metaphors. 

I quite agree with Mr. Anacombe that, if we 
had detailed accounts of the English conquest, 
it would be unnecessary to discuss his confident 
assertion, that it was not possible for any writer 
to state until 607 that the English had reached 
the western coast; for I think, as I have argued, 
that we should find Mr. Anscombe’s assertion 
was baseless. As it is, we have the assertion of 
Gildas, whose authority no one but Mr. 
Anacombe has questioned, that the English 
were on the west coast long before 607. The 
above is the only answer Mr. Anacombe can 
make to my contention, which affects the very 
basis and foundation of his theories, unless the 
following passage, the meaning and bearing of 
whioh escape me, is intended for an argument: 
“Mr. Stevenson then sets out to prove in sub¬ 
stance and at length that Bseda’s History of the 
People of the Angles is an ecclesiastical history, 
and that until the Angles had an Eodesis, Bseda 
did not write about it, while when they had an 
Eoclesia, Bseda was so eccentric as to confine him¬ 
self to his subject.” 

As I am unable to understand what all this 
means, I can only say that the title of Bseda’s 
work is Huloria Ecdetiaotica Gentit Anglorum, 
and that, as I stated, Bseda, although he 
restricts his inquiries to the times subsequent 
to the conversion of the Angles, mentions events 
before them. To hold that Bseda’s work is 
exclusively an ecclesiastical history would 
strengthen my case. 

I did not, as Mr. Anscombe asserts, 
“ attempt to excite a suspicion that the Angles 
may have reached the Clyde before 547,” in 
order to show that his belief, “that the first 
appearanoe of a Northumbrian king upon the 
borders of the Cambrian Britons must be 
assigned to 607, is unfounded.” I made this 
“insidious attempt” in order to disprove an 
entirely different thing to this belief of Mr. 
Anscombe’s—namely, his confident assertion 
that it was impossible for any writer prior to 
607 to state that the Germanio invaders had 
extended from the east to the west coasts of 
Britain. In spite of the excessive oare with 
whioh I labelled the hypotheses, I do not 
escape Mr. Anscombe’s denunciations, and he 
expresses regret that I “should have sprung 
[my] untidy theories upon us before [I] felt 
certain of their tenabuity.” Now the most 
important part of my argument is, that the 
English were driven out of Manaw within 
from four to eleven years after Gildas’s death. 
This, which I advanced as little more than an 
hypothesis, is based upon a record that has 
been accepted as trustworthy by Mr. Skene and 
Prof. Bhys. Their great authority would 
have justified me in advancing this as 
an undoubted fact. I could then have 
claimed without qualification that the English 
were at this date within eighteen miles of the 
estuary of the Clyde. Instead of assuming 
that Gildas would have referred to the Firth 
of Clyde as a sea, I ought to have stated that 
he does describe the two firths as seas.* There- 

* Cap. 15 (p. 33, 22): " quos iussit [legio] 
conetruere inter duo maria trims insulam muium 
. . . qui, vuigo irrationabiU absque rectore, factus 
non tarn lspidibas, quam cespitibus, non profuit.” 
iso also Spartian, Aurelius Victor, and Entropies 
speak of tbe wall between tbe Forth and the 
Clyde as reaching from sea to sea or to the ocean 
(tee Skene, Celtic Scotland *, 1. 89, note 27). 


fore, if the English reaohed the Firth, Gildas 
could have said that they had reached the 
western ocean. To prove that the English had 
reaohedthe western coast anywhere in Britannia 
before 607 would sweep away the basis of Mr. 
Ansoombe’s arguments against the authenticity 
of Gildas. I have shown that there is a 
possibility that they had done so about Carlisle, 
and that there is a strong probability that they 
had reached the Firth of Clyde. Considering 
the exceedingly imperfect nature of the records 
of this period, I do not see how it can be 
asserted as confidently as Mr. Anscombe 
declares, that it was impossible for any writer 
before 607 to state that the Germanic invaders 
had reaohed the west coast of Britain. 

I note that Mr. Anscombe withdraws his 
assertion that the places of martrydom of 
Alban and Julius “are unquestionably at St. 
Albans and Caerleon respectively.” But I do 
not think he improves his argument by resting 
the identification upon “ the traditions of from 
about eight hundred to more than one thousand 
years ”—that is, from six hundred to a thousand 
years after the date of the martyrdom. He 
then asks for something more convincing than 
my assertion that Boeda is an “ untrustworthy ” 
authority for an event that happened, if it 
happened at all, four centuries before he wrote. 
It is sufficient to refer to Haddan and Stubbs 
{Council!, i., p. 6, note a) who throw considerable 
doubt upon the existence and martyrdom of 
St. Alban. They remark that 

“ Gildas’s general statement respecting this per¬ 
secution [c. 8] rests (as usual with him) upon an 
unauthorised transference to the particular case of 
Britain, of language of Eusebius {H E. VIII. ii.) 
relating to the persecution iu general; and is con¬ 
clusively contradicted by Eusebius himtelf, and by 
Sozomen and Lactantius.” 

Mr. Anscombe remarks that if I 

“had been seeking truth instead of hunting for 
probabilities, [1] might have found what invasion 
it really was which brought about the temporary 
ruin of the district of Gwent. It occurred iu 910, 
and the invaders were Banes.’ ’ 

For this he gives no authority. Gwent was 
frequently ravaged, and the ravaging by the 
Danes, who were not noteworthy as destroyers 
of cities, is not the same thing as the destruc¬ 
tion of Caerleon, which is what Mr. Anscombe 
has to prove. 

Mr. Anscombe declares that I am guilty of 
“ slovenly reasoning ” in saying that it is im¬ 
possible to establish the identity of the Urbs 
Legionum mentioned by Gildas, since there were 
certainly two oitiee of this name, both bearing 
different names in Roman times, and there were 
possibly more. The fact, admitted by Mr. 
Ansoombe, that there were two cities of this 
name is alone sufficient to dispose of his 
confident assertion that Gildas’s Urbs Legionum 
was ‘ ‘ unquestionably ” Caerleon-on-Usk. This 
is his description of my argument: 

“Mr. Stevenson wishes to multiply causes; he 
takes an assumption, he gives no authority for it, 
he omits to make any attempt to verify its truth ; 
he says if it is true it is evidence, and then be 
glides into an exact statement heralded by 1 For 
these reasons.’ ” 

With regard to the derivation of tbe name 
of lion Castle from legio, I may state that it is 
favoured by several distinguished Welsh 
scholars. I gave it in such a hypothetical 
manner because the want of early Welsh records 
deprives us of the means of verifying it. 

My remark that “ Gildas, it is fair to 
presume, would have described the two firths 
(of the Clyde and of the Forth) as seas, since 
he oalls the Piets dwelling north of the line 
between the two trammarini,” causes Mr. 
Anscombe to write as follows: 

“I would remind Mr. Stevenson that his 
appearanoe in these columns is due, primarily, to a 
deeire to submit certain conclusions arrjved at 
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herein to critical analysis, and not to indulge in 
declarations to the effect that it is fair to presume 
that the writer whom he criticises is wrong.” 

My presumption was really, it will be seen, 
that Gildas would describe the firths as seas. 
I now wish to withdraw the presumption and 
to substitute for it the statement that Gildas 
does speak of the two firths as seas (c. 15, ed. 
Mommsen, p. 33,1. 21). I have quoted this 
passage above. Although Baida, iu adopting 
Gildas’s passage wherein he calls the Piots and 
Scots trammarini, expressly mentions the two 
races and explains that trammarini means 
dwelling north of the two firths, Mr. 
Anscombe maintains that the passage proves 
merely that Baida “ was thinking of the Soots 
of Dalriada in their recently acquired seats.” 
Mr. Anscombe then argues that Gildas. 
when he mentions that the trammarini 
peoples of the Scots and the Piets attacked 
Britain from tbe north and north-west, “did 
not need a map in order to make these observa¬ 
tions ” of their geographical position. As the 
invasions in question occurred long before his 
birth, it is evident that he could have had no 
acourate personal knowledge of the direction 
from whence the attacks oame. Therefore, his 
geographical information probably came from 
his own reading; and I have shown that bis 
geography is that of Orosius, by whom it is 
derived from Ptolemy. The distorting influ¬ 
ence of the great Alexandrian’s maps affected 
much later writers than Gildas. The point is 
not of much importance, Gildas’s testimony aa 
to these early events being not above question, 
and it is quite possible that he has mixed up 
earlier and later piratical attacks. Mr. 
Ansoombe next repeats an argument from his 
first letter that I ignored as futile. He says 
that I do not say “ upon what point of the 
coast of Western Britain” I believe “they 
[the Piets and Scots] actually did converge— 
a circio et ab aquilone." Naturally, because 
there is no necessity for the conclusion that the 
lines of their attacks always converged upon 
anyjjiven point, or, indeed, that they converged 

To my statement that it is fanciful and un¬ 
necessary to assume, as Mr. Anscombe does, 
that Gildas “ meant the sea to the west of 
Wales, when he refers explicitly to the ooean 
to the west of Britain,” Mr. Ansoombe retorts 
with the question: “ Is not the sea to the west 
of Wales also the ocean to the west of 
Britain ? ” It is, of course, only a part of that 
ocean, and Mr. Ansoombe asserted that Gildas 
“ would have reserved the term occidental is ” 
to describe this part only. Mr. Ansoombe next 
states: 

“ that in saying that ‘ it is an inadmissible assump¬ 
tion that the portion of Britain in which the writer of 
the Eindium dwelt was known as Britannia,’ Mr. 
Stevenson is again jumping at conclusions, in 
order to save himself the trouble of acquisition.” 

My assertion was considerably different from 
what Mr. Anscombe puts into my mouth. 
What I said was, that it was an “ inadmissible 
assumption that Britannia moans, in the 
passage quoted, not the whole of Britain, as it 
does throughout the work, but the portion of 
it in whioh the writer dwelt.” To prove that 
I am wrong, Mr. Ansoombe states that “ Regea 
habet Britannia ” (Gildas, c. 27) “refers only 
to those parts which are comprised wholly or in 
part in modem Wales; even Coraeu, over which 
Arthur’s cousin Constantine ruled, was iu 
what we now called Herefordshire.” This de¬ 
pends upon the assumption that in this passage 
Britannia means only those parts of it whose 
princes are mentioned by name, and that all of 
them lived in Wales. Now the first name 
is that of Constantin ns, inmundae leaenae 
Damnoniae tyraniem catulus. Mommsen, 
Zimmer, Bb^s, and innumerable other scholars 
regard this as referring to a prince of Cornwall 
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and Devon. Mr. Ansoombe asserts that Con¬ 
stantine was Arthur’s oonsin, and that he ruled 
over “ Cornell,” which “ was in what we now 
call Herefordshire.” If he can prove this, Mr. 
Anscombe has indeed made a big find; for he 
will have proved the existence of King Arthur, 
that he was cousin to Gildas’s Constantin us, 
and that there was a second Cornwall (Corneu) 
in Herefordshire. There is nothing of all this 
in Gildas, and I am afraid that Mr. Ansoombe’s 
assertions rest npon no better foundation than 
the passage from Banulph Higden quoted by 
the Bollandists (ASS.. Januar. ii., 9526). But 
they, despite their lack of critical knowledge of 
early British history, identify Damnonia with 
Cornwall and Devon. As this identification is 
undoubtedly correct, Mr. Anscombe’s state¬ 
ment that “ ‘ Britannia habet reget ’ refers only 
to those districts which are comprised wholly 
or partly in modern Wales ” is unfounded. I 
maintain that Britannia means in Gildas in 
every case the whole and not part of the 
province of Britannia. This position is entirely 
unaffected by the use of the terms Saxonia, 
Cornubia, and Britannia by much later writers, 
since the question is as to Gildas’s usage, not 
theirs. 

As I do not believe in the existence of the 
“ monk of Gwynnedd,” it is quite immaterial to 
my argument whether or not Edwin oonquered 
Man from the Britons of Gwynedd. To my 
statement, that it is difficult to believe that so 
zealous a Christian as Gildas oould refer to the 
alliance with the heathen Penda as a 
“ miraoulum,” Mr. Ansoomble appends the 
query “How else could our author say that 
the effeot of the alliance was a ‘wonderful 
thing ’ P ” Surely his vocabulary was ample 
enough for this. Mr. Anscombe forgets that 
the recapture of Anglesey through this alliance 
is an assumption. He next asserts that "we 
have another instance of Mr. Stevenson’s many 
conclusions arrived at per inltum,” when I “ so 
ourionsly suppose ” that the following passage 
refers to a victory attained by Ambrosius 
Anrelianus: 

“ reliquiae , quibut eonfugiunt undique de divsrsis 
tacit mittrrimi civet, torn avide qmm apet ahearii 
proctlla imminmte, timul depreeantet cum to to cords et, 
ut dieitur innumerit oner antes aethera votit, ne ad 
intemicionem usque deltrenlur, duce Ambrosio 
Aureliano [viro modesto, qui solus forte 
Bomanae gentis tantae tempestatis collisione, 
oedaia in eadem parentibus, purpura nimirum 
indutis superfuerat. cuius nunc tem port bus 
noetris soboles msgnopere a vita bonitate 
degeneravlt, vires capessunr, viotores provosantes 
ad proelium]: quis victoria, domino annuente, 
cessit.” (c. 25, p. 40j. 

I am obliged to quote this cumbersome pas¬ 
sage, as Mr. Anscombe has omitted all the parts 
that I have italicised, whioh inoludethe sub¬ 
ject of the sentence. I think I may venture 
to say that every writer from Btcda to 
Mommsen (p. 9) has given to this passage the 
same meaning as I have done. Mr. Ansoombe 
states that I have “ in neglecting the passages ” 
given above within brackets, “ overlooked the 
chief fact presented in the context appealed to: 
namely, that Gildas ‘‘is made to say, not that 
the victory fell to Emrys Gwledig [Ambrosius 
Anrelianus], as Mr. Stevenson so curiously 
supposes, but to his offspring (soboles).” 
Even if we could assume with Mr. Anscombe 
that the interjectional remark about Aurelius’s 
degenerate sobolet, which has a singular 
predicate degeneravit, was the subject of 
the plurals capessunt and provocantee, and 
the antecedent of quit, the passage 
would then mean that Aurelius’s degener¬ 
ate offspring, who were living in Gildas’s time, 
gained a victory under hit leaderthip ! The 
subject is, of course, reliquiae, that is, the 
remainder of the population. 

When I was writing my former letter, it 
occurred to me that someone might possibly 


take the passage “the unexpected victory 

S ' insperati auxilii’) of Ambrosius Anrelianus 
‘ quia victoria, domino annuente, cessit ’) ” to 
mean that the words preceding these in paren¬ 
theses were intended for translations. But, in 
my anxiety to avoid quoting the terribly long 
sentence that I now have to give after all, I 
risked this, thinking it highly unlikely that any 
one would waste time in bringing a charge 
whose absurdity is so self-evident. Had I not 
felt so sure of this, I might have saved Mr. 
Ansoombe from bringing this charge by the 
simple devioe of marking the quantity of quit, 
or of referring him to the instances of this 
archaio form in the Celtic Latin of this period 
given by Zimmer (Nennius Vindicatus, p. 315). 

To controvert my argument that insula, 
which, as he admits, refers in the seven cases 
cited by me to the island of Britain, oould not 
therefore refer to the isle of Anglesey at o. 20 
(p. 40, 1. 22), Mr. Ansoombe appeals to the 
passages in c. 21 (p. 33, 11. 17, 20). In his 
words, “ we are told that the Hibemi returned 
home while ‘ Pictiin extrema parte insulae tunc 
primum et deinceps requieverunt, praedas et 
contritiones nonnunquam faoientes.’ ” He then 
argues that, “if the Piots had dwelt for many 
years muro tenut in North Britain, the island 
in whioh their first settlement came to be made 
afterwards cannot be Britain.” He, therefore, 
maintains that the insula of line 17 must be 
Anglesey. The writer was unusually precise 
if he said that the Piots settled in the extreme 
part of such a small island as Anglesey, which 
island, one would think, must have been too 
small to hold them. Moreover, if the insula 
of 1. 17 is Anglesey, then that must also be the 
intula of 1.20. In that case the sins denounced 
in the following lines must refer to Anglesey, 
not to Britain. But the mention of 
Britannia ten lines further on is inconsistent 
with this view. The passage at 1. 17 does not 
mean, as Mr. Ansoombe says, that the Piets 
then first settled in the island; but that, after 
their ravages in o. 19 and their defeat in c. 20, 
they rested in the island in comparative peace 
and quiet. After the passage from 1. 20 
quoted above, follow the words “in talibus 
itaque indutiis desolato populo saeva cicatrix 
obandtur.” Therefore, the intula of 11.17 and 
20 are to be added to my list of the instances 
of this word that relate solely to Britain. 

Mr. Ansoombe states in conclusion that my 

“supposition that the Brythons of the sixth 
oentury oould have believed that they had lost the 
isle of Britain, is a grotesque supposition. Until 
James I. and VI. crossed the borders it was not 
possible for anyone to lore the island." 

The MSS. are pretty consistent in connecting 
Excidium with the title of the book, and they 
are all older than the time of James I. How 
the latter’s accession to the throne of England 
caused him or anyone else to lose the island of 
Britain, Mr. Ansoombe does not explain. It 
would be truer to sav that he gained the island. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add that I 
have not yet “come within the influence of 
the force of cumulative evidence ” in Mr. 
Anscombe’s letters. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


AN ALLEGED VISIT OF BBUNETTO LATINO TO 
OXFOBD. 

Domey Wood, Books: Nov. SO, 1895. 

In his book on Henry the Navigator , Mr. 
Beazley quotes an aocount of a visit supposed 
to have been paid by Brunetto Latino to Boger 
Bacon at Oxford, on whioh occasion Brunetto 
is said to have made acquaintance for the first 
time with the mariner’s compass, which he 
afterwards described in his Tresor (I. cxx.). 

The sole authority for this visit appears to 
be an alleged letter from Brunetto to Guido 
Cavalcanti, written from England before the 


completion of the Tresor (t'.e., before 1266), 
Thor Sundby, in his book on the Life and Works 
of Brunetto Latino, states (in a note to whioh 
my attention was drawn by Dr. Garnett) that 
tms letter was quoted by D’Avezac in the 
Bulletin de la Society de Geographic (vol. iv., 
Paris, 1858), and reproduced a few yean later 
by Thomas Wright in the preface to his edition 
of the De Naturis Rerum (London, 1863'. 
D’Avezao derived his knowledge of it horn the 
' Lettre sur I'invention de la boustole (Paris, 1834) 
of J. Klaproth, who in his turn was indebted to 
an article in the Monthly Magazine (otherwise 
known as the British Register) of June, 1802. 
At this point, so far as I can gather, our in¬ 
formation ends, it being not even known who 
was the author of the article (entitled “Ex¬ 
tracts from the Portfolio of a Man of Letten ") 
in the Monthly Magazine in which the mention 
of Brunetto’s alleged letter oocurs. According 
to Thor Sundby, D’Avezac, who evidently at 
one time believed in the genuineness of the 
letter, subsequently expressed his belief that it 
was apocryphal. Dr. Garnett informs me that 
he can find no mention of the circumstance of 
Branetto’s visit in the very full work on Boger 
Baoon by M. Emile Charles. It would be 
interesting to know what became of this 
pretended letter, and whether it is still in 
existence. 

Dr. Moore, who first pointed ont to me the 
passage in Mr. Beazley’s book, suggests that 
this supposed visit of Brunetto Latino to Oxford 
may possibly have some bearing on the vexed 
question of Dante’s legendary visit to England 
and Oxford. It is to be hoped that sooner or 
later we may hear news of the letter itself. 

Paget Toynbee. 


the cassitebides. 

Fen Ditton, Cambridge: Nov. 16,18)6. 

Mr. Torr says “ Mr. Bidgeway has admitted 
now that Herodotus iii. 115 does question the 
existence of those islands.” I never denied it. 
Mr. Torr has confused my position with that 
of M. Beinach. I never referred to the lan¬ 
guage of Herodotus. My words were: “ I do 
not think he [Mr. Torr] is right in denying 
the existence of such islands merely became 
Herodotus knew nothing certain about them.” 
If Herodotus had declared emphatically in 
several passages that the Cassiterides did not 
exist, it would make no difference to my argu¬ 
ment. The point at issue between Mr. Torr 
and myself is: whioh (Herodotus or Strabo) is 
the best authority for the purpose of determining 
the existence of islands called Cassiterides in 
the Atlantic. Mr. Torr assails the credibility of 
Strabo because Herodotus denied the existence 
of such islands. Herodotus, living at Thurii in 
the fifth century, oould know nothing certain 
about the islands, which the merchants of 
Gades concealed from the Bomans so carefully 
that the latter only first gained access to them 
in Caesar’s time. Mr. Torr might as well quote 
the words of some medieval historian who 
doubted the existence of any continent in the 
west, to prove that a six teen th-oentury geo¬ 
grapher, writing with a knowledge of the dis¬ 
covery of America, was wrong in saying there 
were certain islands off the coast of Mexico. 

Mr. Torr supports his attack on Strabo’s 
gross inaoouracy in confounding the Cassiterides 
with the tin mines on the m a i nlan d of Spain 
(“No donbt Strabo took the Cassiterides for 
islands; but here, I think, he must have been 
misled by an ambiguous use of 'B in the 
Phoenician language ”) by clutching desperately 
to Strabo’s accuracy. He says that, because 
Strabo put the islands “ to the north of the 
'AprdBpwv At phr," they cannot be the islands near 
Vigo. 

Mr. Torr is like the countryman who gomg 
to cut off the branch of a tree sat on it when 
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he sawed it off by the trank. He avers in one 
breath that Strabo, who knew perfectly well of 
the tin mines on the mainland as well as on the 
islands, was so grossly inaccurate as to mistake 
the islands for the mainland ; and in the next 
breath he maintains that Strabo cannot be 
wrong in fixing the [position of these same 
islands with respect to the mainland. 

Now for the statement that Strabo made the 
blunder of considering the Cassiterides to be 
islands because he did not know Phoenician 
accurately. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Torr has overlooked a 
well-known passage in Strabo (iii. 147), from 
which we know that his information on the 
question was derived from the famous Stoic, 
Posidonius, who travelled in Western Europe 
about 90 b.c. 

“Posidonius says [in reference to Spain] that the 
tin is not found on the surface, as many authors 
have alleged, but is dug up, and that it is pro¬ 
duced among the barbaiians above Lusitania, and 
also in islands called Cassiterides.” 

Posidonius, then, the traveller who visited 
Spain, is the authority for calling the Cassi- 
terides islands; and Mr. Torr’s bright idea that 
Strabo. dabbled in Phoenician vanishes. 

Again, Mr. Torr wishing to show that Pliny 
knew nothing of such a trade, and that it had 
never existed, quotes Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 347): 

“ Pretioeisaimum [plumbum] candidum, a Grace is 
sppellatum caasiteron, fabuloseque narratum in 
insulas Atlantic! marls peti, vitllibusque navigiis 
circumsutis corio advehi,” &c. 

If Mr. Torr had been aware of another very 
famous passage in Pliny, he would have known 
this does not refer to the tin trade with the 
Cassiterides, but that with Britain, in which he 
is a believer, according to his first letter. 

Pliny (iv. 16) says : 

“ Timaeus historians a Britannia introrsus sex 
dierum navigatione abesse dicit insulam Ictim 
[US. Mictium], in qua candidum plumbum veniat, 
ad earn Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio oircum- 
sutis navigate.” 

There oan be no doubt that this refers to the 
British trade, and the words “ vitilibus navigiis 
corio circumsutis ” link this passage to the one 
quoted by Mr. Torr. If there is, then, any 
force in Mr. Torr’s argument, it cuts against 
the existence of the British tin trade, in which 
he is a believer. 

William Ridgeway. 


moee’s “utopia.” 

St. Paul's School: Dec. 10,18SS. 

While acknowledging the justice of much of 
Ur. Murray’s criticism in the Academy of last 
week, I venture to demur to it in one particular. 
In interpreting Robynson’s words, “ a benohe 
coueryd wyth grene torues," as a translation of 
More’s “ scamno cespitibus herbeis constrato,” 
he agrees with my reviewer, who says that “ in 
agricultural Latin scamnum is used for a bank 
of earth, and so Burnet translates it.” Burnet’s 
expression is: “ We . . . sat down on a green 
bank.” 

Now, admitting that scamnum is used for a 
bank, or rather baulk, of earth, would so good 
a Latinist as More have used ctspitibus, in the 
plural, for native greensward, or constrato tor a 
natural covering of turf? It is evidently in 
this sense that Burnet takes it, and of this 
apparently Dr. Murray and my reviewer 
approve. I venture to think the usage of the 
two Latin words to be conclusive against this 
meaning. A passage in Caesar’s De Bello Civili 
(iii. 96) is a good illustration. Pompey’s camp 
is there described as having, in sign of luxury, 
“ recentibns cespitibus tabernacula constrata.” 
This may afford a due to the right interpreta¬ 
tion here. _ The bank on which the friends sat 
in the artificial Dutch garden had been turfed, 


as we should say. The woodcut in the 1518 
edition is evidence, at least, that the artist did 
not think a natural grassy bank could be meant 
by the terms of More’s description. 

Before leaving the subject, may I be allowed 
to thank Mr. James Gairdner for his ingenious 
and convincing solution of the difficulty 
occasioned by Robynson’s use of xxiiij. for 
More’s octoginta ? My own carelessness there 
was inexcusable. 

J. H. Lbpton. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LETTERS. 

Oxford: Dm. 9,1895. 

On p. 62, vol. i., of the recently published 
collection of Matthew Arnold’s Letters, there 
is one to Mrs. Forster headed “ Martigny, 
August 6, 1858.” In it he writes: 

“ It is nearly a fortnight since Walrond and I 
started, and in ten days I hope to be at home 
again. . . . We have hitherto done just what 
we intended: Geneva, Bex and the Liablerets, 
Zermatt, and the Grand St. Bernard. The fates 
are against us to-day for the first time, for at 
this moment we ought to be on the Ool de Balme, 
and we are here kept to the house by good heavy 
Westmoreland rain.” 

This letter is followed by three to his wife from 
Yevey, August 28, Zermatt, September 1, and 
Hotel du Grand St. Bernard [presumably at 
Martigny), September 4, describing the same 
tour in Switzerland with Walrond. In the last 
he writes: “I will go on [with my narrative] 
from Chamouni, where we are going over the 
Col de Balme to-morrow.” 

It is evident that the letter dated August 6 
should follow this last letter and be dated 
September 5. 

On p. 66, describing the journey from Paris 
to Geneva of August 26, he writes: “We had 
for companions a shaky old Englishman with 
a peevish wife, and a Genevese and his wife, 
very pleasant people, with whom we talked a 
great deed.” Lower down we read, “ We 
dropped one Genevese friend at Bourg. . . . 
and went on alone with our two English.” 
Read “ our Genevese friends.” 

On p. 71, 1. 8, “ Visa ” should, of course, be 
“ Visp.” The transcriber probably mistook p 
for the old-fashioned long s. 

C. S. Adamson. 


“ MY OWN FAIBY BOOK.” 

St. Andrews: Dm. 8,1896. 

As your reviewer says, I ought to have 
mentioned in the’preface to My Own Fairy Book 
that the three tales which it contains had 
appeared separately before. I did not omit 
this fact with intent to deceive, but merely 
because .1 thought (as an unpopular author 
has no right to think) that what was so familiar 
to me would be familiar to the amateur of 
fairies. I shall do my best to repair the 
omission, which I observed, as usual, too late— 
when the book was published. 

A. Lang. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suitday, Dec. 15, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Was Shak- 
spere an Agnostic ? ” by Mr. J. Churton Collins. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Assisi and its Saint.” by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

Mosdat, Dec. 16, 6 p.m. London Institution: "Early 
Norman Churches, 1 ’ by Mr. Arnold Mitahell. 

8 pan. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture," Mechanical 
Hoad Carriages,” HI., by Mr. W. Worby Beaumont. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Anselm’s Ontological Proof 
of the,Existence of God,” by Mr. Clement C. J. Webb. 

8 P-m. Royal Institute of British Architects: 

Graeco-Phoenician Architecture in Cyprus.” by Dr. 
Max Ohnefalsch-Richter. 

Tuesday, Dec. 17, 4.30 p.m. Sooiety of Arts: “ Jamaica in 
the Past and Present,” by Mr. Frank Cundall. 

6 p.m. Statistical: “ A National System of Notifica¬ 
tion and Registration of Sickness,’ 1 by Dr. Arthur 
Newsholme. 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Design and Testing 
of Centrifugal Fans,” by Messrs. H. Heenan and W 
Gilbert. 

8 .P; m \. To j?? bee Library Readers' Union: “ Thack¬ 
eray,” by Mr. w. J. Cape. 

a, ,?' 30 P-“- Zoological: “ The Classification of the 
Moths of the Sub-families SckonotHnas and Crambinat 
of the Family Pgralidae," by Mr. G. F. Hsmpaon: 

Oaenolsstis, a still-existing Survivor of the BpanorthlSa* 
of Ameghino, and the Representative of a New Family of 
Recent Marsupials,” by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; “The 
Sensory and Ampullary Canals of Okimtura," by Mr. 
Walter g.CoUinge; “The Fossil Crinoid Uintacrir.*,," 
by Mr. F. A. Bather. ' 

WinxisoAY, Dec. 18, 8 p.m. Society of Arte: "Machines 
for Composing Letter-press Printing Surfaces.” by 
Mr. John Southward. 

, 8 ^’ m Gw)l0 ^ : “ The Tertiary Baaalt-Plateanx 
°\v£ or l h -. We8t<3rn Europe/’ by Sir Archibald Geikie: 

Tiie British Silurian Speciee of jtadaspis,” by Mr. 
Philip I^ike. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: “ Some of the Differences 
between Fogs, as related to the Weather Systems which 
accompany them,” by Mr. Robert H. Scott: “ Analysis 
of Greenwioh Barometrical Observations from 1879 to 
1800, with special reference to the Declination of the 
Sun and Moon,” by Major H. E. Rawson; “Meteoro¬ 
logical Observations taken at Mojanga, Madagascar.” 
by Mr. Stratton C. Knott. 

Thubsoat, Deo. 10, 5 p.m. Historical: “ Early Christian 
Travel before the Crusades,” by Mr. C. Ravmond 
Beasley. 

6 p.m. London Institution: Travers Lecture, “Tho 
Present Position of British Protectorates in East 
Africa, by Mr. Donald Mackenzie. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ A Revision of the Genus 
» by Mr. R. A. Rolfe; “The Cephalopoda col¬ 
lected during the Voyage of H.M.S. Investigator" by 
Mr. E. 8. Goodrich. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Discussion, “The Constitution 
of Terpenes and Camphor “ Derivatives of Dimethy- 
lamline, by Miss Evans. 


SCIENCE. 

Menial Development in the Child and the Dace. 
Methods and Proeeseee. By James Mark 
Baldwin. (Macmillans.) 

There are many points of view from which 
this book might be regarded. It deals 
with questions of philosophy, psychology, 
biology, education. Its main subject is the 
“ possible synthesis of the current biological 
theory of organic adaptation with the 
infant’s development.” From whatever 
point of view we look at the book, it is 
a noteworthy production. The attention 
which is daimed for infant psychology is 
justified. As Prof. Baldwin luu pointed 
out, the old “ faculty ” psychology has 

S 'ven way to functional psychology, and 
at means the recognition of development. 
“Development is a process of involution 
as well as evolution, and the elements come 
to be hidden under the forms of complexity 
which they build up.” Then Prof. Bald¬ 
win states the points of especial importance 
in the study of child psychology as bearing 
on adult psychology. 

(l) The child’s presentations or memories 
are direct: the adult apprehends through 
concentration of attention. The is 
spontaneous: the adult reserved in ex¬ 
pression of feeling, his feelings are com¬ 
plex, perhaps calculated and self-conscious. 

(2) “ The study of children is generally the 
only means of testing the truth of our 
mental analyses. If we decide that a certain 
complex product is due to a union of simpler 
mental elements, then we may appeal to 
the proper period of ohild-life to see the 
union taking place. The range of growth is 
so enormous from the infant to the adult, and 
the begin n i ng s of the ohild’s mental life are so 
low in the scale in the matter of instinctive 
and mental endowment, that there is hardly a 
question of analysis now under debate which 
may not be tested by this method.” 

(3) The physical organism of the infant 
is relatively simple, ana in some oases serves 
1 as a court of appeal against theoretical 
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explanations of the order of development 
of certain powers of mind. 

(4) The experimental method as to the 
senses, &c., is more available for children 
than for adults. 

Prof. Baldwin can make very clever 
analyses of phenomena of child-life. Por 
instance, his account of the growth of the 
idea of personality in the child is described 
by saying that other people are to the 
child (1) objects, (2) projects, (3) subjects, 
(4) ejects. By these terms he describes 
children as representing other people as 
(1) material objects, affecting favourably or 
otherwise the child’s sensations. (2) These 
objects, regarded in due relation, and 
thought of as external, are “projects”— 
“personal projects.” (3) His own actions, 
largely imitative, and due to his “ pro¬ 
jective environment,” in which he is an 
object of interest, bring him to the stage 
of a “ subject.” (4) The recognition of 
others as subjects like himself makes them 
“ ejects ” or social fellows. 

In this work of observation, from which 
is reached such a generalisation of stages 
as given in this instance, Prof. Baldwin 
shows great skill. To the teacher these 
sections are of special importance. It 
would be of great value if the observa¬ 
tions on children, which Prof. Baldwin has 
indexed separately, were published in a 
separate small volume. The results which 
he has obtained are most interesting; but of 
even greater value to the teacher would be 
the insight into the methods of observation 
and interpretation which a trained observer 
shows in developing his positions. 

An instance of Prof. Baldwin’s method is 
his inquiry into the origin of right-handed¬ 
ness. After discussing one or two current 
theories, statistics of experiments are given 
of a child from the fifth to the ninth month 
of its age, from which it appears that in 
reaching for colours and other objects, at 
longer and shorter distances and in un- 
symmetrical directions, out of 2187 experi¬ 
ments, 577 times the infant reached out 
with the right hand, 568 times with the 
left, and 1,042 times with both hands. But 
by placing the object a further distance it 
was found that the right hand was very 
much more — almost entirely — preferred. 
So, too, the intensifying of the colour 
stimulus increased the right-handed prefer¬ 
ence. A distinct preference for the right 
hand in violent efforts in reaching became 
noticeable in the seventh and eighth months. 

In accounting for the phenomena, Prof. 
Baldwin points out that there is little 
evidence that the lower animals are dextral 
in their functions. Here, concisely put, is 
his position: 

“ Admitting the known results as to the control 
of the two halves of the muscular system by the 
opposite brain hemispheres respectively; admit¬ 
ting, further, that the motor speech function is 
performed by the hemisphere which controls 
the stronger side of the body and is adjacent 
to the motor arm centre in that hemisphere; 
and admitting, finally, that the speech function 
is one in which the animals have little share— 
all these admissions lead us at once to the view 
that there is a fundamental connexion between 
the rise of speech and the rise of right-handed¬ 
ness. 

In short, right-handedness is, like speech, a 


form of expression. " It is a form of ex¬ 
pressive differentiation of movement. It 
preceded speech, which is a further and 
more complex form of differentiation and 
adaptation.” Prof. Baldwin, in an appendix, 
quotes from reports on the North American 
Indians to show that the right hand is pre¬ 
dominant in their “ sign language.” He 
thence suggests that probably in prehistoric 
times the right hand was the “ expressive ” 
member. 

Such are the contents of one of the 
chapters of this book. But Prof. Baldwin 
also suggestively attacks the problem of 
infants’ movements in drawing and in 
handwriting. He deals exhaustively with 
suggestion and its great branch, imitation, 
inquires into the origins of memory and 
imagination, thought and emotion, and 
gives a careful analysis of the rise of 
volition in the child. He raises the problems 
of the beginnings of speech and of song. 
Finally, he submits his statement of the 
theory of habit and accommodation in the 
infant and in the race. 

In all this task Prof. Baldwin accom- 
lishes two ends. He summarises what has 
een previously written, and he goes on 
to add stimulating suggestions and inqui¬ 
ries of his own. The book is not properly 
a unity. It deals with what has not yet 
become a thoroughly organised science. 
It will itself prepare readers for further 
investigations and discoveries in the same 
direction. It cannot fail to stimulate ex¬ 
perimental psychologists. 

But why are there not more experimental 
psychologists ? Why is the science looked 
upon as if it were occult? All teachers, 
and indeed all parents, have to be experi¬ 
mental child-psychologists. Why should 
they not be conscious instead of unconscious 
investigators; careful and continuous, instead 
of casual, observers? Why should they 
not know something of the scientific methods 
and processes, rather than trust to restricted, 
empirical knowledge ? In other words, 
why should not teachers and parents qud 
teachers and parents be expected to know 
something about the nature of children’s 
minds, the methods and processes of their 
working? If the intelligent teachers and 
parents knew what has been done in this 
research, they would soon be attracted by 
interest to watch and help far more effec¬ 
tively their own children’s mental growth, 
and in thousands of cases to add observa¬ 
tions of great value for the future progress 
of child psychology. 

Many parents would welcome an authori¬ 
tative circular from professional psycholo¬ 
gists stating the points on which obervations 
are wanted; but the filling up of such 
tables is not quite simple. Prof. Baldwin 
has written a short section on “How to 
observe Children’s Imitations.” This 
appeared in the Century Magazine for 
December, 1894. It is a pity this cannot 
be reprinted as a small pamphlet—an 
educational tract—and scattered broadcast. 
In it we find the following passage, and I 
know no better call to parents ana teachers 
to the study of Prof. Baldwin’s own book 
than to quote it: 

“ You parents can be of no use whatever to 
psychologists—to say nothing of the actual 


damage you may be to the children—unlea 
yon know your babies through and through. 
Especially the fathers! They are willing to 
study everything else. They know every comer 
of the house familiarly, and what is done in it, 
except the nursery. A man labours for his 
children ten hours a day, gets his life insured 
for their support after his death; and yet he 
lets their mental growth, the formation of their 
characters, the evolution of their personality, 
go on by absorption—if no worse—from com¬ 
mon, vulgar, imported, and changing, often 
immoral, attendants! Plato said the State 
should train the children, and added that the 
wisest man should rule the State. This is to 
say that the wisest man should tend hit 
children! Hugo gives us in Jean Valjean and 
Cosette a picture of the true paternal relation¬ 
ship. We have a certain group of studies 
called the humanities, and it is right. Bat the 
best school in the humanities for every man is 
in his own house.” 

Foster Watsox. 


THREE PERSIAN LAPIDARIES. 
With the object of ascertaining the extent of 
mineralogical knowledge in Persia during the 
middle ages, I have lately been translating 
three Persian treatises on precious stones—viz., 
Tansuk-ndmah, by Nasir ed-diu Pusi; Ratalah 
i javdhir i sultdni, by MuAammad B. Mansur; 
and Raidlah dar ma'rifit i javdhir. by Ibn al 
Mubarak MuAammad al Jvazvioi. After com¬ 
pleting the translation of the Taniuk-vamah, I 
commenced to translate the treatise of MuAam¬ 
mad B. Mansur, who, as I had already found 
out, was not so early a writer as we had been 
led to believe; and seeing that the greater part 
of the work coincided almost word for word 
with the Tansilk ndmah, I began to suspect 
that MuAammad B. Mansur was not the original 
author which be describes himself to be in his 
preface; and, referring to the third treatise, 
that by Ibn al Mubarak, I found oonclusm 
evidence on this point. 

I used for my translation of the TansUk- 
namah two oopiee in my possession and the 
copy acquired by the British Museum in 1883 
(Suppl. List Pers. M8S., No. 2864); for thatof 
MuAammad B. Mansur’s treatise I had the use 
of four copies, three in my possession and one 
in the British Museum (Add. 23,565, Taylor 
Collection); of Ibn al Mubarak’s work I had 
only one copy, whioh I aoqnired in 1888. 

Nasir ed-din TM (AM Ja’far MuAammad 
B. Hasan) was born at TH s, February 17^1201, 
wrote the Tansiik-namah between 1257 and 
1265, and died June 25, 1274. He was chief 
astronomer to Hulahu Khan (died February 8, 
1265), founder of the great observatory at 
Mardgha, author of the Akhldk i Ndsiri (* 
treatise on ethics), the Zij-i llkhdai (astronomical 
tables), and other philosophical^ and astro¬ 
nomical works. In the Tansuk-namah, » 
treatise on precious stones, gems, metals, and 
various valuable vegetable substances, he fre¬ 
quently quotes Abu BaiAdn (AM BaiAin 
MuAammad B. Ahmad al Birilni, born 9iS, 
died 1048), and probably took most of his 
knowledge on mineralogy and precious stones 
from that writer. 

In the Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore, by Cb. Stewart (Cam- 
bridge, 1809, p. 95), the date of MuAammad 8. 
Mansur’s treatise is given as ad. I3W. 
Hammer-Purgstall (Mines tie I Orient, vi., p, 
126), Fliigel (Cat. Arab. Turk. Pers., Vienna, 
1865, ii„ p. 516), and Dr. Bieu (British Mumw 
C at. Pers. MSS., p. 464) thought that the work 
was written A.H. 700 (1300-1). They were no 
doubt misled by a clerical error in their copies, 
for one of the epithets given by the author 
to the king, for whose son he wrote, is, "Tn‘ 
promised one of the previous century,” where 
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the word “ previous ” is expressed by edbikah ; 
but the British Museum copy, and probably the 
others, have eablah, the “ seventh,” instead of 
edbikah, and the epithet was read as meaning 
“the promised one of the reventh hundred," 
hence a.h. 700. Dr. Bieu seems to have some 
doubts as to this date, for he points out that 
the author speaks of Ghaz&n Kh&n, the Moghul 
Sing of Persia, who died a.h. 703. as a king of 
the past, and that therefore the date must be 
later than 700; but it is curious that neither he 
nor the other learned Orientalists identified the 
prince for whom Muhammad B. Mans fir wrote. 
Hammer here caused farther confusion by mis¬ 
translating another of the epithets given by 
the author to the king—viz., “reviver of the 
glories of the reign of the Abbasside Caliphs,” 
which he rendered “ a member of the family of 
Abbas.” The author states in his preface that 
he wrote the treatise by desire of Abu’l Path 
Khalil Bahadur Sultan, the son of Sult&n Abu’n 
Nasr Hasan Bahadur Khan, and before begin¬ 
ning his description of precious stones cites 
these two prinoes, father and son, as the two 
most preoions jewels then iu existence. This 
Sulf&n Hasan Khan is the more familiar Hasan 
Beg or Uzun (the long) Hasan, of the Ak- 
Hoinlfi (White-sheep) or Bflyenderi Dynasty, 
who reigned over a great part of Persia, died 
January 5, 1478, and was succeeded by his son 
Abu’l Path Khalil, who died July 15, 1478. 
As Hasan was living when the treatise was 
written, its date must be anterior to 1478; and 
as Khalil is spoken of as the jewel next in 
value to the reigning sovereign, he must have 
been the recognised successor to the throne. 
Khalil was probably not recognised as successor 
before the revolt of his elder brother, Oghurlu 
MuAammad, against his father in 1470, or, 
perhaps, not until Oghurlu Muhammad's death 
in 1475; and the date of Muhammad B. Man- 
sir’s book is therefore between 1470 and 1478, 
and not 1300.* 

The treatise on precious stones by Ibn al 
Mubarak al Kazvini, entitled Raealah dar 
ma’ri/at i javdhir, was written between 1514 
and 1520 for Saltan Salim I. (died September 
21, 1520). Prom this author we gain conclu¬ 
sive information on Nasir ed-dln’s Taneiik- 
nAmah and Muhammad B. Mansftr’s Raealah. 
He states in his preface: 

“ Various treatises on precious stones have been 
written, but the best is the Persian one of the late 
Amir Sadr ed-din Shirnzi, which he translated by 
order of the late Sultan Khalil from the Arabic 
treatise of the TTisi philosopher; in this treatise 
the Amir gives a detailed description of the precious 
stones, but omits many of their medicinal proper¬ 
ties, their beneficial or injurious effects on the 
human body, the manner of using them properly 
for curing special diseases and complaints, and 
also does not mention some of the specific proper¬ 
ties of precious stones given in Tifashi’s treatise, 
probably because he did not happen to possess a 
copy of it. and therefore I, Ibn al Mubarak 
Muhammad al Aazvlui, one of the late Amir’s 
pupils, write this treatise ... for Sultan 
Saiim.” 

The Amir Sadr ed-din Shirfizi here mentioned, 
in full, Amir Sadr ed-din Muhammad B. Mir 
Ghiyftth ed-din Mansur Sbirazi, translator of the 
Tusi philosopher’s (Nasir ed-din) treatise on 
precious stones (Taneiik-ndmah), is thus the 
same person as the Muhammad B. Mans fir, 
author of the Raedlali i javdhir i eultani ; this 
Raealah, until now supposed to be an original 

* Oghurlu Muhammad joined the Ottoman 
Turks in ah. 874 (1469-70), and married a 
daughter of Sultan Muhammad n. The Jehin 
jlrd states that shortly before Hasan Beg’s death 
tbe news of bis eldest son's death reached Tabriz, 
where Hasan Beg then was, but from Venetians 
(Angiolello and Zeno), then resident in Persia, we 
lean that Oghurlfi Muhammad (Gurlumameth and 
TJnghermaumet they call him) was entioed to 
Tabriz and strangled by his father in 1475. 


work composed in 1300, is a translation of 
Nasir ed-din Tfisi’s Taneuk-ndmah, and "made 
between 1470 and 1478 for Sulifin Khalil; and 
Ibn al Mubarak's treatise is a revised edition of 
Sadr ed-din Muhammad B. Mansftr’s raealah, 
with a longer preliminary discourse and some 
additions from Tifashi (died 1253-4) on the 
medioinal properties of precious stones. Muham¬ 
mad B. Mansfir, to whom many writers, justly 
as they thought, “ accorded the honour of 
having been the first since Pliny to compose a 
really scientific and systematic treatise upon 
this branch of mineralogy,” and who was con¬ 
sidered “to have anticipated by many cen¬ 
turies the founders in Europe of the modern 
science in several of their supposed discoveries ” 



him. 

I have not seen the original Arabic text of 
the Taneiik-ndmah, and cannot judge of the 
value of Muhammad B. Mansftr’s translation; 
but by comparing the text of the raedlah with 
that of the Persian Taneuk-ndmah I find that 
Mnhammad B. Mansfir, in order to bring the 
work np to date, has added some extracts from 
authors later than Nasir ed-din and altered 
the prices of precious stones. 

The three copies of the Taneuk-ndmah which 
I have seen are a Persian translation of the 
original text without any additions. We do 
not know when this translation was made; one 
of my copies is dated a.h. 973 (1565-6), the 
other and the British Museum copy are without 
date. 

MuAammad B, Mansfir, Amir Sadr ed-din, 
was bora m 1415, and died, slain by the suc¬ 
cessors of Hasan Beg, whom he served, in 
a.h. 903 (1497-8). 

A. HOUTirM-SCHINDLER. 

Teheran: Oct. 16, 1895. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Apart from reviews, most of which happen 
to be of foreign books—or, at least, of books 
not written by Englishmen—the December 
number of the Classical Review (David Nutt) 
contains several original articles. Mr. J. 
Donovan—who now gives bis address at 
Stonyhurst College—concludes his lively series 
of papers entitled “ German Opinion on Greek 
Jnssives.” His subject is really a demonstra¬ 
tion that the function of the aorist is “ con¬ 
cluded action,” which was before supported by 
the analogy of the Slavonic languages, and 
now by the traditions of the Alexandrine 
grammarians as preserved in Modem Greek. 
Prof. Pelham supplies a new explanation of 
the passage in Tacitus (Ann. 11, 23), which 
describes the admission into the senate by 
Claudius of the chiefs of Gallia Comata. His 
argument is that their previous disqualification 
was not special, bnt extended equally to 
natives of Italy, whose ancestors had for 
generations been Boman citizens. Mr. Warde 
Fowler discusses another interesting question : 
whether the wife of the Flamen Dialis 
was necessarily the priestess of Juno— 
involving the further question: whether, 
before the influence of Greek ideas was 
felt in Italy, there was any distinct ten¬ 
dency at Borne to group the gods in family 
relations. Prof. Bobinaon Ellis contributes 
three geographical notes on Propertius; Prof. 
P. J. Mayor oonoludes his critical notes on the 
“ Stromateis ” of Clement of Alexandria, book 
viii. bring ignored as probably belonging to 
a different treatise; and Mr. J, Wood Brown 
also oonoludes his list of varianta in the 
Florence MS. of Nonius. Among the reviews 
we may specially mention that by Mr. D. B. 
Monro of the second hymn with musical 
notation found by the French in their excava¬ 
tion of Delphi. And we notice that Mr. 


F. G. Kenyon incidentally reoords his opinion, 
based upon “ the immense increase of material 
for the palaeography of the first two cen¬ 
turies,” that the MS. of the ’AOnrahov IleXir«(« 
must have been written about 100 a.d. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian Socihtt.— { Monday , November 18.) 

Dr. Bernard Bosanqubt, president, in the chair. — 
A resolution was passed expressing the regret of the 
society at the loss by death of Mr. E. H. Rhodes, 
an old member and former officer.—A paper was 
read by Mr. E. 0. Benecke on “ What is meant by 
the a priori Element in Knowledge f ” The term 
a priori is very variously defined. Thas, acoording 
to Mr. Bosanquet, the differentia of the a priori is, 
that it be “inferred from knowledge other than 
itself,” while, according to Kant, it is that it be 
entirely independent of any kind of experience. 
The question, “ Is there a priori element in know¬ 
ledge ? If so, what is it t ’’ will therefore be very 
different according as we use the term in the one 
sense or the other. Without attempting to answer 
this question, the reader gave as his purpose the 
consideration (1) what may be meant by the term, 
and (2) whether to to define the a priori as (with 
Kant) to exclude trom it all that is dne to experience 
of any kind whatever, gives us the quostion in its most 
desirable form. In every case of the acquisition of 
knowledge, one of the conditions is the knowledge 
we possessed before the acquisition and our state of 
mind with regard to it. This previous state of the 
mind with the whole of its contents, so far as they 
relate to the matter in hand, may be called the 
prlu, in distinction to the corresponding state after 
the acquisition, which may he called the poeteriue. 
The knowledge acquired may be named prioric and 
poeterioric, according as tho one condition or the 
other is distinguished. The distinction between 
prioric and posterioric knowledge appears to be much 
less fundamental than that which is usually drawn 
between a priori and a posteriori knowledge, parti- 
oularly if, with Kant, we hold that necessity is a 
property, and an exclusive property, of the former. 
And if we consider that the poeteriue of one inference 
becomes the priue of the next, so that a conclusion 
may be prioric, though drawn from premises which 
were obtained posteriorically, the prioric and 
posterioric seem to have no connexion with Kant's 
a priori and a posteriori. But this is not really so ; 
for all necessary truth, in whatever way we define 
neceesity, belongs to the prioric, and (withthe excep¬ 
tion of the original knowledge, independent of all 
experience, if any such exists) all the prioric is 
'• inferred from knowledge other than itself ”— i.e., 
a priori in Mr. Bosanquet's sense of the term. The 
prioric thus forms a kind al bridge between Kant’s 
and Mr. Bosanquet’s meaning of a priori. Taking 
the prioric as a genus, we may form the following 
series of species and suh-speciee—viz. (I) The 
universal; and (2) the necessary part of the 
prioric; and (3) original necessary knowledge 
(Kant’s a priori), if any such exists. We 
may call that a priori knowledge which is 
derived from any of these classes. Whether it 
is desirable to exclude from the definition of a priori 
all that is due to experience of any kind must 
depend on the object in view. For most questions 
of metaphysics or psychology it will probably be 
most convenient to define it in Kant’s sense ; while 
for those on the genesis and conditions of know¬ 
ledge, or on the prooesses of the acquisition of any 
particular knowledge or their validity, it will be 
better to understand the term either as denoting the 
whole of the necessary part of the priorio or the 
whole of its universal part, according as the one 
distinction or the other is of most importance for 
the matter in hand.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 

Clifton Shakbpere Society.— (Saturday, Nov. 30.) 

Arthur S. Way, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—After reviewing the career of John Manton, Mr. 
Way, in a paper on “ Mare ton’s Poems and 
Satires,” said that in Marston’s works we find 
three very distinct types: the romantic, of which 
the sole example Is “Pygmalion’s Image”; the 
satirical, or, rather, vituperative, comprising the 
Satires and the “ Scourge of Villainy ”; and 
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the dramatic, comprising tragedy, comedy, and 
masque. We are not surprised to find the first 
work of a young man of twenty purely imitative. 
“ Pygmalion ” drew its inspiration from “ Venus 
and Adonis,” which had appeared five years before. 
It is Bhakspere • and - water : the lines run 
smoothly and the rhymes are correct, but there 
is no inspiration such as appears in fitful flashes 
through his play 8; there Is, Indeed, a certain glow, 
but it is ot the flesh, not of the spirit. In a 
passage in Satire VI. of the “ Scourge of Villainy ” 
we find him claiming, with dubious sincerity, 
that “ Pygmalion” was written to bring discredit 
(by a reductio ad aiturdun we may presume) on 
an amorous species ot poetry which had attained 
some vogue. There is nothing in the poem itself, 
or in its introductory invocation to “ Good 
Opinion,” or in the dedicatory lines “ To his 
Mistress,” which countenance this contention; 
but wo do find some fifty lines appended to it in 
which the author seems to anticipate advene criti¬ 
cism by sneering at himself, which he sarcastically 
entitles “The Author in Praise of his Precedent 
Poem.” But this, besides its suspicious appear¬ 
ance of being cm afterthought, inserted when 
“ Pygmalion ” was issued in one volume with the 
Satires, does not, at most, imply that he designed 
the poem as a moral rebuke to the admirers of 
“ Venus and Adonis,” “ Hero and Leander,” and 
the like, but only that he deprecated being taken 
seriously—that he was conscious of the literary, 
rather than of the moral, defects of his production. 
This disclaimer was certainly not accepted by his 
graver contemporaries, since, in the next year 
(1599), Archbishop Whitgift included “Pygma¬ 
lion ” in a holocaust of workB of corrupting 
tendency. If one thing more than another could 
make us doubt tbe sincerity of his denial with 
respect to “ Pygmalion,” it would be the vigour of 
his protestations with respect to his Satires. 
He would have us believe him inspired by 
all the caeca indignatio of a Juvenal; by the 
jealousy for righteousness of a Hebrew prophet. 
But when we come to wade through these 
diatribes, with their wearisome iteration of scandal 
and libel, with their eternal raking of muck-heaps, 
with their pictures of a world where all is un¬ 
redeemed uncleanness, gluttony, greed and 
foppery, when ot every turn we have forced upon 
us the personal animus of the writer, who is for 
ever snapping and snarling at the heels of rivals, 
we must needs make large deductions from his 
own claims. The Satires and the Scourge read 
like the work of a young man who, conscious of 
some talent, was eager to make all possible literary 
capital out of the social scandals of a great city, 
and who was troubled by no scruples as to the use 
he made of floating gossip and tavern mare’s-nests, 
who exaggerated and multiplied instances till it 
seems as if London was then one sink of corrup¬ 
tion, where man's honour and woman’s chastity 
found no place. We incline to assent to the 
indictment of that anonymous author of “The 
Whipping of the Satire,” who in his preface takes 
Marston to task. The versification seems 
designedly uncouth. Whatever allowance be 
made for peculiarities of Elizabethan accentuation, 
or pronunciation of syllables now suppressed, 
many of his lines still resist all attempts to make 
them scan. As his metres run smoothly enough in 
“ Pygmalion,” and when he chooses, in his plays, 
we are driven to the conclusion that he assumed 
this uncouthness as a feature, in his view, 
appropriate to his subject and the high-wrought 
emotion which, as he pretends, stirred him. Though 
for us these productions are hardly readable, and 
the allusions generally unintelligible, they were by 
no means literary failures then. We might almost 
say that this young man of twenty-two woke up 
and found himself famous. Meres, in his Palladic 
Tamia, published in 1598, the very year of the 
appearance of Marston’s Satires, reckons him 
among the foremost English satirists The 
roughly, savagely drawn portraits which crowded 
them were fitted to originals by the readers, and 
the book seems to have had for a short time 
as great a vogue as some of the scandalous 
memoirs of the nineteenth century. Some 
of the portraits have touches which, even 
la the balance of clauses, remind us of 
Pope so far as a dung-fork can remind as 
of a rapier. Whatever whim may bava prompted 
him to dedicate his last Satires “ to 


everlasting oblivion,” it is dear that Marston 
had a very pretty oonoeit of himself, and that he 
was prepared to resent very highly any attempt of 
rivals to hasten the doom that he had invoked, and 
which he probably thought was deserved yet more 
by them. A Utter feud with Hall, a satirist as 
uncouth and chaotic as himself, arose from a 
scurvy trick played by the latter. Immediately 
after the publication of “ Pygmalion,” Hall wrote 
an epigram on its author, which he was shabby 
enough to contrive to paste into every copy of 
“Pygmalion” which came to tbe booksellers at 
Cambridge. Marston flew at Hall like a dog 
whose bone has been snatched by another 
cur, and thenceforth the air was loud with their 
snarlings and yelpings. Such stomach for fight 
had Marston that ne must needs assail Ben 
Jonson. But he had better have left him alone. 
In a personal encounter brawny Ben “ beat him 
and took his pistol from him,” and in the Poetacter 
he pulverised him and “damned him to ever¬ 
lasting fame.” Probably Marston was not sorry 
to be reconciled to the giant, to whom we find him 
dedicating his play of “ The Maloontent ” (1604) 
in very complimentary terms; while in “ Eastward 
Ho! ” next year they seem to have amicably 
collaborated. The truce, however, was brief. No 
truce could be otherwise with so touchy, truculent, 
and oonceited a writer aa Marston. Bo through 
ten tempestuous years he strutted, and fretted, and 
declaimed, and then turned his back finally on 
satirical drama, and amid the incredulous 
wonder of playwright and aotor, and the Homeric 
laughter of “the tribe of Ben,” appeared on a 
totally new stage as a pastor of the Church of 
England. In 1631 he resigned his living of 
Christchurch, and in 1634 was laid beside his 
father, as Wood tells us, “ in the church 
belonging to the Temple, in the suburbs of 
London, under the stone which hath on it 
Oblivioni Sacrum." —Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in 
“ A Consideration of ‘ Antonio and Mellida,’ ” 
said that it is difficult to give a general view of 
the play, because it is difficult to take 
it quite seriously : the tragedy so often provokes a 
smile, the comedy so often provokes a yawn, and 
the pathos so often resolves itself into bathos. It 
may be likened to what is technically called “ crazy 
patchwork.” To the uninitiated, it may be 
explained that this particular kind of patohwork 
would convey to the superficial (masculine) in¬ 
tellect the impression that a number of fragments 
of materials of every imaginable shape and colour 
had been shaken by a maniac out of a bag, and 
had been allowed to settle permanently where they 
fell; that they had afterwards been joined together 
by frankly obvious devioes, and then decorated 
with stars, spiders, feathers, and demons in curious 
workmanship; hideous incongruities being finally 
introduced here and there to obviate any suspicion 
of design. For an illustration of dramatic crazy 
patchwork we need look no farther than the begin¬ 
ning of Act i., consisting of explosive questions, 
flimsy witticisms, and high-sounding extravaganoee. 
Gan we imagine Marston himself taking such a 
scene seriously F Through the din of rushing 
words, now rising to the loftiest altitude of 
dramatic hyperbole, and anon sinking to jokes, 
grotesque or feeble, it is a real labour to track the 
sinuous oourse of the narrative. This is more 
especially the case since, when, after a tragic scene, 
we begin te think we are fairly on the track, we 
are suddenly pulled up short by finding two or 
three pages of utterly irrelevant low comedy before 
us, on completion of which we have lost the tail of 
the story. An initial difficulty is, that the begin¬ 
ning is “ non est,” or, at any rate, is kept back to 
serve as an opening to a second play, where it 
could have been perfectly well dispensed with. 
This story of hide-and-seek in the play is not 
redeemed from poverty either by the charm of the 
chief personages or by marked skill in delineation 
of character. The hero is truly a Knight of the 
Woeful Countenance; and he is a man dependent 
on father, friend, and even wife, for a sufficient 
supply of courage to live out his life to the end ! 
His affianced wife was made of nobler stuff. She 
is a sentimental young creature, with warm 
affections andapretty turn for pensiveneea. Indeed, 
we tire somewhat of her perpetually recurrent 
cuckoo-note, “ Ay me! ” But she is better than 
that; she is a very loyal lover, and knows bow to 
apportion her repulses to her unwelcome suitors— 


a snub direct for the one, and a little womanly 
pleading with the other. The villain of tbe pUy 
w a villain — very, very black, except when he 
is red. His niece, Boasaline, a young lady of un¬ 
fettered thought and speech, is one of those whote 
intense enthusiasm for their own concerns blnnti 
their sensibilities to the perception of bsseneee in 
others, and makes them easily friends with all the 
world, except those who interfere in any way with 
their own enjoyment. Andrugio is good, but 
heavy. His speeches contain many fine thoughts, 
but the general setting of them is heavy and in¬ 
effective. Felice is labelled “ a shrewd contem¬ 
plative cynic ”; but unless cynicism means a keen 
insight into the realities hidden under the mask of 
vulgar buffoonery, affectation, and humbug ot all 
kinds, he is surely misnamed. Marston’s literary 
style as exemplified in this play must not pass 
without a word to itself. Whatever may be its 
merits or demerits, it is a style of iteelf; audit 
can hardly be denied that, though some of the 
thoughts are noble and good, the style of their 
presentment is turgid, hyperbolical, inharmonious, 
and disfigured with strings ot verse and prose in 
alien tongues which, far from giving a literary 
air to the whole, have the grotesque effect of 
acrobatic tumblings. Was ever anytning mitten 
to which the adjective “ turgid ” could be mote 
justly applied than to Antonio’a see rant of his 
shipwreck given to Mellida at her father’s court i 
And as for hyperbole, take the same yonng gentle¬ 
man’s description of a sea-fight: 

“ A fight at sea. 

As horrid as the hideous day of doom, 

In which the sea hath swoln with Genoa's blood 
And made spring-tides with the warm reeking 
gore 

That gushes from out our galley’s scupper-holes.” 

Examples of inharmonious language might be 
culled from every psge, and tbe polyglot excree- 
cences need no. ; cifying. The most ab.-urd, surely, 
is the one concluding Mellida’s final love ecstacy. 
—Miss Julia Gillanl reported on the “Musksl 
Allusions in ‘Antonio and Mellida,’ ” calling special 
attention: (1) to the difference between Elizsbethsn 
and Victorian cornets, and between a flourish and 
a synnet sounded by them ; (2) to tbe signification 
of descant and ground, division, minnikin, mean, 
els, and pricksong; (3) to the universal cultiva¬ 
tion of music in Marston’s time; (4) to the devotion 
of the musicians ot the period to harmony and 
counterpoint. 


FINE ART. 

SOME BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A brut der Kunstgtcchichte dec Altcrthunu- 
By Gustav Ebe. (Diisseldorf; Schwann.) 
This is a large and handsome volume, excel¬ 
lently printed and well illustrated. In tbe 
prefaoe the author states that “the illustra¬ 
tions relating to the pre-classical periods of 
art are for the most part taken from the great 
work of Perrot and Chipiez.” It would have 
been truer to say that not only the illustration* 
but the matter also is borrowed from that monu¬ 
mental work. Dr. Ebe is a compiler and not 
an original investigator, and be lacks not only 
the charm of style but also the genius and 
profound learning of Prof. Perrot. The result 
is a want of aocuraoy which has sometimes led 
him into very curious mistakes. Thus, on 
pages 316, 317, he has turned the French pre¬ 
positions de and a into parts of Hebrew names, 
and gravely informs us that there are Jewish 
seals which are inscribed with the names of 
“ D’Obadyabu,” “ De Hananyahu,” and 
“ A’Molokziph ” ! The “ A’Molokchif," which 
he adds, does not exist. His references to 
authorities are singularly meagre, and the value 
of them may be judged of from the fact that 
he transforms Hinoks into “Hink,” and 
Henderson into “ Hinderson.” His knowledge 
of Oriental art and discovery is limited by the 
date of publication of Prof. Perrot’a volumaa; and 
aooordingly he knows nothing of Prof. Petrie's 
discoveries at Tel el-Amama, in the Fayyiim 
and elsewhere, in spite of their overwhelming 
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importance for Egyptian archaeology, or of the 
discoveries made by the Americans in Baby¬ 
lonia. Equally unknown to him are Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s discoveries at Hiaaarlik, which have 
resulted in showing that we must look for the 
remains of Homeric Troy in the sixth and not 
the second city of the mound. It goes without 
saying that he has never heard of the ex¬ 
cavations of Messrs. Petrie and Bliss 
at Tel el-Hesy, which have cast suoh a 
flood of light on the ancient art of Canaan. 
Even as regards the monuments at Murghab 
in Persia he has been misinformed, as he would 
see from a recent article of Dr. Weissbach. It 
is not “the general assumption,’’ at all events 
of Assyriologists, that Murghab represents the 
site of Pasargada, or that the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions there relate to the great Cyrus. 
With these reservations, however, Dr. Ebe’s 
book may be recommended to those who wish 
to have by them a convenient and well- 
arranged compendium of ancient archaeology, 
beginning with the pre-historic art of Europe, 
ana ending with Roman art in the provinces 
of the West (though English readers will even 
here complain that Britain is more than in¬ 
adequately treated, and that anyone who had 
seen the Roman Pharos at Dover would never 
have made the statement found on p. 649). 
Unlike Prof. Perrot, Dr. Ebe arranges his 
subject chronologically, and not geographically, 
and thus endeavours to trace the various 
streams of Oriental art until they converge in 
that of Greece. The illustrations are numerous 
and well selected, but they lose a good deal of 
their usefulness through its not being stated 
from what sources they are derived. 

An interesting study on Le Sanctuaire de 
Kirjath-jearim (Louvain: Istas) has been pub¬ 
lished by M. H. A. Poels, whioh is well worthy 
of consideration. The author essays to prove 
the identity of the sanctuary of Gibeon with 
that of Kirjath-jearim, and, further, that 
Gibeon is the same place as Gibeah and Geba. 
Even the sanctuary of Nob is also identified 
with that of Gibeon. Ha-Mizpeh, moreover, 
it is pointed out, is merely a common term 
denoting “ the hill ” of the religious cult, Ha- 
Gilgal being another common term for the 
same idea. The volume concludes with an 
examination of the different accounts givefi in 
the Books of Samuel of the origin of the 
Israeli tish monarchy and the election of Saul. 
M. Poels shows himself well acquainted with 
the critical literature on the subject, including 
the works of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Driver: 
and he generally finds a satisfactory, even if 
ingenious, answer to the attacks that have been 
made on the unity and credibility of the Biblioal 
narrative. Perhaps the object of the book is 
summed up in the last sentence of it: “ Nous 
esperons avoir montrc l’harmonie des rdcits 

notre 

We would draw attention to the Outlines of 
the History of Early Babylonia just published 
at Leipzig (Th. Stauffer) by Prof. R. W. 
Rogers. The author has set himself the task of 
reconciling the apparently conflicting data of the 
monuments in regard to the ohronology of the 
early dynasties, and of bringing into a con¬ 
venient form the results of recent discoveries. 
The reign of Khammurabi of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon is fixed B.c. 2287-2233. 


bibliques, qui ont fait l’objet principal de 
dtude sur le lieu du culte.” 


THE "PAGEANT." 

The Pageant, which Messrs. Henry & Co. have 
just issued, proves a remarkable gift-book, 
charged, it may be, a little too much with the 
spirit of pre-Raphaelite art, yet by no means 
exclusively pre-Raphaelite, either in its illus¬ 
tration or in the tendency of its literature. 


We will take the literature first, for its merit 
is conspicuous although unequal, and several 
charming little contributions are either massed 
together or distributed among papers, some 
of whioh may certainly be too long. The col¬ 
lection is miscellaneous enough to recall the 
old-fashioned Annual, an order of publication 
which there can be no harm in reviving. It 
consists of play, story, poetry, and essay ; nor 
does the enumeration of these altogether ex¬ 
haust the departments of writing that find 
representation between the pretty chocolate 
and golden covers of this artistic little volume. 

The Pageant opens appropriately with some 
verse by Mr. Swinburne, ana later on there is 
an admirable contribution from the pen of his 
eminent critic friend, Mr. Theodore Watts. 
By Mr. Robert Bridges, some lines of exqui¬ 
sitely delicate fanoy chronicle the passage of 
the South wind, when 

“ The warm breath of the western sea, 

Circling, wrapped the isle in his cloak of cloud.’’ 

Mr. Henley has some pretty verses ; and as 
we have said “pretty,’’ it may be imagined 
that they are not at all reminiscent of his 
hospital poems. By M. Maeterlinck there is a 
short contribution in French, and what is, on 
the whole, an adequate translation of his weird 
yet tender drama, “ La Mort de Tintagilles.” 
Then Mr. Frederick Wedmore having apparently 
no story to send, breaks fresh ground by con¬ 
tributing finished paragraph-studies of scenery 
and character—“Provence: Morning,” “Pro¬ 
vence: Evening,” “Mildred,” and “ A Death.” 
There is a olever story by Mr. Lionel Johnson, 
and a strongly written critical essay by Prof. 
York PowelL 

It is in the department of illustration that 
the pre-Raphaelite flavour is most apparent, 
though even here Sir Edward Burae Jones and 
Rossetti find themselves side by side with 
the maturest or more Venetian art of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, and with two contributions by Mr. 
Whistler, one of them an original lithograph— 
a portrait of “Mv Brother”; the other a dainty 
reproduction of the more attractive “ Symphony 
in White.” Mr. C. H. Shannon’s “ Romantic 
Landscape ” is imaginative, and the sensitive¬ 
ness of Mr. Rickett’s art is made manifest in 
more than one example that accompanies Mr. 
Gleeson White’s thoughtful criticism. Mr. 
Selwyn Image contributes a notable title-page. 

That the Pageant realises the expectations 
formed of it hardly needs to be expressly said; 
but another year, if it is repeated, it should be 
issued on rather thicker paper, which would be 
more manageable, yet the volume kept within 
proper limits by the exclusion of all lengthy 
and unprofitable contributions. As economy 
of line is the characteristic of the artist if he is 
a draughtsman, so brevity is his characteristic 
if he is a writer. Prolixity is the note of work 
that is either “ popular ” or amateurish. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
have received from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
fifteen oil portraits and two drawings. The 
portraits are part of the series painted by Mr. 
Watts with a view of their eventually becoming 
the property of the nation, and are those of 
Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, Thomas 
Carlyle, Sir Andrew Clark, Sir Charles Halle, 
Lord Lawrence, Sir Henry Layard, the Earl of 
Lytton, Cardinal Manning, John Stuart Mill, 
Sir Anthony Panizzi, Dante G. Rossetti, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Viscount Sherbrooke, Sir 
Henry Taylor, Lord Tennyson, and Thomas 
Wright, the Manchester philanthropist. It is 
hoped that the National Portrait Gallery will 
be opened to the public at Easter. 


The exhibitions to open next week include 
the following:—A collection of water-oolours 
of Holland and the South of England, by Mr. 
A. W. Weedon, at the Fine Art Society’s, New 
Bond-street; a small collection of printings 
by Mr. William Padgett, executed chiefly m 
Holland and Flanders, at the Goupil Gallery, 
Regent-street; and a series of pictures by 
Mr. Percy Sturdee, entitled “Four Years in 
Japan,” at the Clifford Gallery, Haymarket. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have under¬ 
taken the publication, soon after Christmas, of 
Mr. Henry Wallis’s new drawings of Greek 
Vases, notably the white Athenian Lekythi, in 
a series of twelve plates in colour, copied from 
typical specimens, together with about twenty 
illustrations in the descriptive text. The whole 
will form a handsome oblong book rather larger 
than imperial quarto. 

Messrs. William Hodge, of Glasgow, has 
in the press A Scots Mediaeval Architect, by Mr. 
P. Macgregor Chalmers, bring the biography 
of that unknown architect, whose shrines are 
still to be seen in Bt. Andrews, Melrose, and 
elsewhere, ranking among the most beautiful 
native art treasures which remain to us. The 
book will be illustrated, and the issue limited 
to 223 copies. 

At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to be held on Monday next, 
Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Riohter will read a paper 
on “Graeoo-Phoenician Architecture in Cyprus, 
with special reference to the Origin and De¬ 
velopment of the Ionic Volute.” 

On Tuesday next, Messrs. Sotbeby will sell 
the art collections formed by the late Rev. J. C. 
Jackson, whose collections of illuminated MSS. 
and liturgical works we mentioned last week. 
They inolude several pictures by names of 
repute, both in oil and water oolour, and a fine 
series of historical miniatures. 

The late Philip H. Rathbone, of Liverpool, 
has bequeathed to the Corporation of that city 
right pictures, all large and important works, 
which he believed to be the most valuable in 
his collection. 

Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie's picture of 
“ Meadow and Moorland ” has been purchased 
by the Kent Kingdon trustees for the art 
gallery of the Albert Memorial Museum at 
Exeter. 

After considering Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
report upon the various designs submitted for the 
Siddons memorial, to be erected on Paddington 
Green, the subscribers have selected a model sent 
in by Mr. W. Brindley. The statue, which will 
represent Mrs. Siddons seated in Grecian attire, 
will cost £450, and of this upwards of £315 has 
already been subscribed. 

In the Academy of November 23 we reported 
a discussion in the Academie des Inscriptions 
upon a rude stone object, apparently inscribed 
with Runio characters, which had been dredged 
up in the harbour of Havre. Prof. Wimmer, 
of Copenhagen, now states that it is a well- 
known antiquity, whioh was aocidently lost on 
its way back from the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

On Thursday week Mr. Henschel gave his 
fourth concert at St. James’s Hall. He has 
now arrived at Beethoven’s middle period. The 
programme opened with the “Leonore” No. 3. 
His reading was good, if not great. It was 
good, because the conductor understands the 
music, and is in sympathy with it. It was 
not great, because there was more enthusiasm 
than firm generalship. Mr. Henschel, how- 
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ever, does so many things well, that it is not 
surprising if he stands one degree lower than a 
few notable conductors of the present day. He 
has done much for the cause of good music in 
this city, and his many gifts have been duly 
acknowledged. Mme. Haas gave a very 
neat rendering of the pianoforte Conoerto in G; 
but she can scarcely be said to have revealed 
the exquisite pathos, the nobility of the music. 

A Sonata for pianoforte and violin by C4sar 
Franck was performed by Herr Reisenauer 
and Mile. Irma Sethe at St. James’s Hall last 
Friday week. The work was heard here a few 
seasons ago for the first time. The composer is 
thought highly of by many eminent musicians; 
but his music is not easy to grasp, especially 
that of his latter period, to which this Sonata 
belongs. In form the work is peculiar. The 
two artists deserve praise for introducing it, 
although we do not think Herr Reisenauer 
interpreted his part with becoming taste and 
delicacy. 

Herr Rosenthal gave his third pianoforte 
recital on Monday afternoon. There were 
several pieces on his programme enabling him 
to offer further proofs of his skill as an 
executant; as, however, there is no difference 
of opinion on this matter, there is no need to 
dwell on it. The pianist gave an exceedingly 
refined reading of the first three movements of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, and played the 
Finale with all necessary brio and brilliancy. 
Yet, in spite of many excellent points, the 
interpretation—especially of the slow move¬ 
ment-seemed the result of thought rather 
than of feeling. It is easy to pass judgment, 
yet it would often prove difficult to justify it. 
As to the amount of true feeling displayed by a 
performer, a critic can only write according to 
the impression produced on him; and his 
words carry weight just in proportion as they 
agree with the written experience of serious 
critioa, or the unwritten experience of true 
musicians. Herr Rosenthal played Schubert’s 
Fantasia in C (Op. 15), a work which, on 
aocount of its difficult technique, only great 
pianists can safely attempt. Even through 
this difficulty of technique, in spite of many 
wonderful achievements, it did not prove the 
pianist's finest display. The Fantasia, however, 
was not written as a show-piece; it is only 
when the notes, through which only the 
indwelling spirit can be revealed, are forgotten, 
that the music produces its true and great 
effect. It is indeed hard, we must not say 
impossible, for a great virtuoso to enter into 
the kingdom of pure art. 

Mr. David Bispham gave the first of his three 
concerts of “ Music of Old Times ” at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The 
scheme is an excellent one; not only is old 
music performed, but on old instruments. At 
this first concert a lute was used that was 
made in Venice about 1560, an Italian Viola 
da Gamba and a Viola d’amore made more than 
a century and a-half ago, also a Kirkmau 
harpsichord of 1758. There are some musicians 
who would always play what was written for 
the harpsichord on an instrument of the kind. 
In the case of some of Bach’s greatest clavier 
works, we hold this to be a mistake. It may be 
interesting now and then to hear them on an 
old instrument; but the jingling tone of the 
harpsichord, or the weak tone of the clavichord, 
ill-agrees with that composer’s mighty music. 
We readily grant that with a pianoforte certain 
effects of tone and colour peculiar to those 
instruments are lost; but in other respects 
there is gain. For clavier music such as that 
of Domenico Scarlatti the harpsichord is pre¬ 
ferable : Scarlatti, whatever the charm or skill 
of his compositions, was but a child in 
comparison with his great contemporary. 
Again, in concerted music, such as Mr. 
Bispham offered us—that is, for harpsichord in 


combination with one or more of the instru¬ 
ments named above—a pianoforte is quite out 
of place: the colour, the balanoe of tone, 
is thereby destroyed. The interpreters of the 
instrumental music were Mr. and Miss 
Dolmetsoh and Mr. Fuller-Maitland, all well- 
known exponents of old music; and all three 
achieved a well-deserved success. The vocal 
music was extremely interesting. Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Bispham sang two 
Pastoral Dialogues, the one by Laniere, 
Master of the Musio to King Charles I., the 
other by John Jenkins, in his day “one of 
the most popular of composers.” The arch¬ 
ness, of the words, the quaintness, power of 
characterisation, atad true feeling of the music, 
were features which made due impression; 
both artists sang delightfully. Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son sang other songs, and Mr. Bispham was 
heard to advantage in songs by Lawes and 
Purcell. There were some useful and interest¬ 
ing historical and analytical notes by Mr. 
E. F. Jacques in the programme-book. If, 
however, at the Popular Concerts for the well- 
known works of the classical masters analysis 
of the instrumental music is considered desir¬ 
able, it would surely be wise in future for 
Mr. Bispham also to have analytical notes, so 
that the public might be to some extent pre¬ 
pared. Those notes need be neither long nor 
over-learned. 

The Queen’s Hall Choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Randegger, gave a performance of 
Handel’s oratorio, “Samson,” on Wednesday 
evening. Since the dissolution of the Sacred 
Harmonio Society in 1888, there has been no 
oratorio society in central London; and if only 
for the sake of making known Handel’s 
masterpieces, such a society ought to exist. The 
“ Messiah ” is constantly heard in churohes or 
at festivals, and “Israel” is occasionally per¬ 


formed by Sir J. Bamby’s Choir and at the 
Handel Festival. But what about the twenty 
other works of a similar kind hy the great 
composer P What does the rising generation 
know of the glories of ‘ ‘ Esther,” “ Belshazzar," 
“Solomon,” “Jephtha”P There are many 
things in Handel’s phraseology wbioh now 
sound odd and old-fashioned, and the formal 
character of the various numbers scarcely 
commends itself to those who have received 
the gospel as preached by Gluck and Wagner. 
These are obstacles to one's appreciation and 
enjoyment, yet they should be overcome for 
the sake of the strength and sublimity of 
Handel’s music. The Queen’s Hall Choir hai 
given “ Samson,” let us hope, by way of 
prelude. The performance, on ths whole, waa 
exceedingly good. Of the soloists the gentle¬ 
men, Messrs. Ben Davies and Mr. Waikin 
Mills (the two giants of the story), carried off 
chief honours. Miss Dews deserves a word of 
praise, especially for her declamation. The 
chorus sang, at first, tamely, but later on with 
spirit. Prof. Prout’s judicious additional 
accompaniments were used. 

J. 8 . Shxdlock, 
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AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 60, MRS. PONDEHBURY’S PAST. 
"Mr. Charles Hawtrey. Mr. Cosmo Stuart, Mr. J. L. Mackay, 
Mr. Willis Searle, Mr. William F. Hawtrey ; Miss Oliffe, 
Mlw Ada Mallon, Miss Evelyn Harrison, and Miss Lottie 
V enne. At 8.15, A DAN GEROUS RUFFIAN._ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at8, THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. Edward FerriB, Mr. S. Champion, Mr. Aubrey Fitz¬ 
gerald, Mr. Cosham, Mr. J. Byron, Ac.; Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Esm6 Beringer, Miss Henrietta 
Lind lcy, Miss Eva WilliamB, and Miss Winifred Emery. 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Hope, Hamer, 
Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flop, Collette, Neild, and Letiie 
Lind; Messrs. Haydcn-Comn, Louis Bradfleld, Groves, 
Ryley, Bantock Hardin g, Walsh. Mordy, and Dixon._ 
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Rignold, Charles Dalton, 8. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revello, 
and W. Ritrnold. 
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Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombo Gould, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Came, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Brydonc, Mr. Willes, Mr. 
Canninge, Mr. Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. 
Lloyd ; Miss Drummond, Mrs. Saker, and Mrs. Patrick 
Cam pbell. _ 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 2 vois., crowns™, 120. 

44 To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in * The Amazing Marriage ’ is to say that he has given us a masterpiece in the book published to-day .”—Daily News. 

“ It has to a superb degree Mr. Meredith’s two great qualities—movement and fulness; movement which makes other novels seem slow in comparison, and fulness beside which 
the most laboured are thin. This story is full of living people and living subjects. Apart from all literary gifts, here is that vitality and fine spirit which makes a big and wholesome 
book out of all sorts of life, and leaves you with the feeling that, come what may, it is an amazingly interesting world.”— Westminster Gazette. 

44 We have said enough to show that Mr. Meredith’s Dlot is excellently conceived, and so far excellently carried out. There is no necessity to follow it further.But for this and 

for presentation to all the various characters who crowd Mr. Meredith’s brilliant canvas we send our readers to the book itself "Standard. 

THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, Kt. 

Being his Voyage and Travel which treateth of the Way to Jerusalem, and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Inlands and Countries. 

Edited and profusely Illustrated by ABTHU& LAYABD. With a Preface by JOHN CAMERON GRANT. 

With 130 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s.; also buckram, uncut edges, 6s. 

Also a few oopies on hand-made paper, royal 8vo, printed in rad and black, with the full-page Plates, on Japanese vellum. 

" Since its first appe&r&noe as a printed book about four centuries ago, tills work bus been re-issued is editions innumerable, but we doubt if any one of them 
was more attractively produced than the lavishly illustrated and handsomely bound edition which cornea to us from Messrs. Constable. As a Christinas gift book 
Mr. Layard’e'Kaundevlle’ will be sure of a wide popularity, for It should delight both young and old. The illustrations are among the very best of their kind 
which we know, and the artist has done well in making clothing, arms, ornaments, Ac., true to the life of the century in which the author wrote his * travellers* 
tales.* Mr. Grant’s prefaoe is admirable.”— PubiMen’ circular. 

“ Mr. Lsy&rd’s Illustrations are in a delightfully humorous vein ."—Daily Newt. “ A brilliant and substantial volume. The drawings are full of fancy and imagination.”— Oicbe. 

LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 

By A. B. DANIEIX. With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE KEY of the PACIFIC: the Nicaragua Canal. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, F.R.G.S., Gold 

Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, Special Correspondent of the Times. Large demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. net. 

” Few men are better qualified than Mr. Archibald Colqnhoun to deal with the large questions of maritime commerce and international relations involved in the long contemplated 
project—the Nicaragua Canal. Mr. Colquhoun devotes a series of most instructive chapters to the exhaustive consideration of the numerous and important questions—historical, com¬ 
mercial, financial, geographical, mechanical, and international—which are connected with this 4 Key of the Pacific.’ A repertory at once copious and authoritative.”— Times. 

REGENERATION: a Reply to Max Nordau. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

FIRST REVIEW.— 44 Its chief value lies in its destructive criticism of Nordau’s system, and the skill with which the author joins issue with his antagonist. As a reply to 

Nordau, 4 Regeneration* is not only marked by conspicuous ability and a learning almost as wide as that of the original work.ample justice is done to all that is good in 

* Degeneration,* and no unnecessary zeal is shown in hunting up the author’s foolish statements. But, writing quietly, soberly, and dispassionately, the anonymous author has pro¬ 
duced a reply which deserves the attention of all who have been inclined to set too much store on 4 Degeneration,* or those who would fain find a way out of the pessimism into which 
it leads. This they will find in 4 Regeneration.’ It is an admirable piece of work, and deserves to be widely read.”— Scotsman. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain William Sibonie. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Portraits of Generals, 16 Maps and 
Plans, 6s. net 

•* The best general account of its subject that has been written, whether for a soldier or 
for a general reader; and its appearance in the handy and well-printed volume in which it 
is now issued will be welcome to many.”— Scotsman. 

44 It is charmingly written, is graphic, yqt precise, and abundantly witnesses to the 
author’s most strenuous endeavour to do justice to every one who took part in that great 
conflict .”—Birmlkgham Post. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By Norman Gale. First and Second Series. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each vol. 


* 4 There is the same fine, true touch, like the touch of the artist who carves a perfect 
cameo, in all of them [some verses], and the same sprightly and gentle laughter, as of a 
happy heart breathing through all. •— Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin Conway. 

With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. £1 Is. net. 
*' A high place among these hooks of climbing, which appeal to many who cannot climb, 
as well ae to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volumo ‘ The Alps from End 
to End.’ "—Timm. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ICEBOUND on KOLGUEV: a Chanter in the Exploration of Arctic 

Europe. By AUBYN TRBVOR-BATTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 4c. With Iilaetratione by 
J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 Is. net. 

44 His book will take and keep an authoritative position.A modest and ungamished 

picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the English name. Ought to be secure of 

a welcome from a very large number of readers.Tne story is told in a delightfully 

simple and spontaneous maimer.Mr. Trovor-Battye’s simple and unaffected narrative 

enables us to learn a good deal.”— Times. 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, as Seen in his Works and Correspondence. 

By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Demy 8vo, lie. 

44 An enthusiastic but also critical account of the life and letters of Oustave Flaubert.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 

44 A capable and painstaking study of the man and literary movement he represents.” 

Standard. 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 

MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Olive Holland. Paper, la. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

44 A most charmiDg book. It is unlike anything else that we have ever met with. 

It would be harder still to find a little book more full of delight .”—Literary World. 


WORKS EDITED BY FROF. EDWARD ARBER t F.S.A . 

(Lato English Examiner at the London University.) 

A Detailed Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 

AN ENGLISH GARNER: Ingatherings from our History and 

Literature. Crown 8vo, 666 pages each, 8 vols., 6s. net per vol.; JS2 net per set of 
8 vols. 

ENGLISH REPRINTS. 30 vols. bound in green doth. Each 

volume sold separate. £2 net the set of 80 vols. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 16 Parts are now 

published, in cloth boards, £2 net. Any part may be obtained separately. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A New Series of Sixty 

Maps and PlaDS prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys, under the direction of 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.8.E., Ac. In half-morocco or full-bound 
cloth, gilt top, 14s. 

44 Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in 
India and the student at home.”— Athenaeum. 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT 

OF THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). 
Foap. 8vo, cloth, paper label title. 1«. 6d. net per vol.; also doth gilt, gilt top, 
2s. net per vol.; and half-leati er, gilt, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 

44 The excellence of the print and the convenient size of the volumes, and the associa¬ 
tion of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himsolf, should combine, with so moderate a 

{ >rice, to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that which the original edition 
ong and justly enjoyed.”— Times. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 14, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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CATALOGUES 

EWKIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

*- promptly supplied on moderate terms 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 87. Soho Ssoare. 
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FOREIGN B OOKS AT FO REIGN PRICES, 

WILLIAMS * MOR-^ATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

30, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKS11LEE 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Mnsenm), 

8applies all Fobbigm Books and Pkbiodxcalb at the most 
moderate prioee. 

Catalogues on application. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

1.TX Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lemallier, Libra! re, 38, Rue de ChAteaudun, Paris. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

A UTHOR8, PUBLISHERS, Ac.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
Typewritten by Ratnb ft Co.. Effingham House, Arundel Street. 
w " -- - - - Highest reference#. 


Strand. W.C. Private room for dietation. 
Translation 


S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL. near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1883, to provide Eduoation 
for Gentlemen’s Nous in Preparation for Universities, Army, ftc., on 
definite jL'hurch principles. Fees: £88 per annum (Sons of Cleray- 
v ~ ~ — Classical and Modem sides. 


men, £80); Day Bovs, 21 guineas. 
—Rev. T. F. Hobson. M.A.. Warden 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

TVTEWSPAPERS, magazines, books, 

a. 1 fto,—KING. SELL ft RAILTON. Limited, hish^l.a. 


Illustrated or other Publications, and speeiaUy-buiit Maohina for fraf 
folding and covering 8, 18 ,24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

mssss sssessssb^ 0 ** Ad " rti * to * 

Telephone 88121. Telegraph “ Afrioanlsm, London.” 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY 

flHRfSTMAS PRESENTS 


- AND - 


S CHOOL PRIZES 

A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE 
BOOKS in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept 
in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 

A fall and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
poet free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of 
PBENCH and GERMAN STANDARD 
AUTHORS m LEATHER BINDINGS la 
also kept In 8T00K. 

A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is o SUBSCRIP¬ 
TION to the LIBRARY. 

TBBM8 ON APPLICA TION. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 

30 to 34, NEW 0XF0R0 STREET, LONDON. 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C,; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


J)AYID 


JUST OUT. 

NUTT’S CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. 40. 

CATALOGUE of an important Library, brought together by an 
eminent Folklorist, containing 2,889 Works on Comparative Religion- 
Mythology — Archaeology — Legends — Popular Poetry — Local and 
Popular Traditions— Fairy Tales—Proverbs— Riddles—Chap Books— 
Superstitions—Oocult Sciences and on Celtic Folklore. 

To be had free on application from 
DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, Strand, London, W.C. 


JgOOK8 at STORE PRI0E8, 

Now ready, CATALOGUE of all the new CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S BOOKS, sent past free on application. 

The latest designs in CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 
Habrisos ft Sons, 00, Pall Mall, 8.W., Booksellers, Bookbinders. 
Stationers, Printers, ftc., to Her Majesty the Queen and H.RH 
The Prince of Wales, ftc. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

n P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and B00KSELLER8, of 27 and 28 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to oall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Brunoh House in London for filling, onthemoet 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOBS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on applloation 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all ^arts^ willing to RECEIVE 


___ __ ^ ^ ~ RESID EN T 

PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sentgratis. The list 
includes private asylums, ftc.; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stock. kr, A Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


LIBRARY BUREAU, 

10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 

CEDKIC CHIVER8, Manager. 

A DEPOT for EVERYTHING REQUIRED la UBRamm 
ezoept Books. 

CARD CATALOGUES, CARD INDEXES, CARDS tor SCIENTIFIC 
and BUSINESS MEN. 

Experts in Card Applications. 

PUBLISHERS’ PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 

ALL to. LATEST BOOKS of PRINCIPAL PUBLISHERS 
NOW ON VIEW (not on Sale) 

FOR FREE PUBLIC INSPECTION. 

10, BLOOM8BURY STREET, W.C. 


TMTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the aole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Mnnlob, 
the well-known Artl,t Ip PHOTOGRAVURE nowpatronleodbp the 
leading London Art Publishing Flrme. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Meson DRUMMOND ft CO.iupply the oheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged In the investigation 
and publication of Parooni&l and Diooeaan Reoord 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For ths Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MBS,, Dssigns, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Fines, Booh Illustrations, 
ArtisttcAdvertissmsnts, Catalogues, <6e.,<te., at a enodsratecost. 
Specimens and Drioe lilt on Application. 

Offlorl: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Tower Publishing Co.’s Publica tions, 

Now ready, price 8e. 

WILLIA M LB QUEUX’8 NEW NOVEL. 

THE TEMPTRE0S. 

“ A vividly coloured and dramatic tale.” 

_____ Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ZALMA. 

By T. MULLETT ELLIS, 

Author of “The Beauty of Boscastle.” 

ON THE VERGE OF TWO 
WORLDS. 

By G. L. BANBURY, Author of “ The White Man’s Grave.” 

THE RULES OF THE GAME. 

By H. R. POCOCK. 

A Tola of Ranch Life. 

“ It is a wonderful curious book .”—Ths Moraiag. 

_ Sxcoxn Editiox. 

BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE”; 

Or, the Kan who Saved England. 

By FRED. T. JANE. 

With 16 Fall-page Illustrations by the Author. 

“ Dashingly written and cleverly illustrated.” 

- Black and White. 

SIBYL FALCON. 

By E. JEPSON. 

A Tale of Adventure in the Weet Indies. 

“ Abundance ot romance end fall of intensity.” 

_ Athenaeum. 


TOWER COSMOPOLITAN LIBRARY. 

Price 3a, cloth; 2a. 6d., paper. 

THE LADY IN GREY. 

By G. OHNET, Author of “The Ironmaster.” 

“ A graphic picture of a shady Bide of Parisian Life.” 

— ‘ Glasgow Herald. 

CRUCIFIX. 

By AIMflE FABBUEGUE. 

Translated by D . HAVELOCK FISHER. 

Towns Publishing Co , Limited, 93, Minoriei, E. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections »— 

RATIONAL GALLXBY, LONDON, | LOUVKB, PABIS, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG. PABIS, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, ! HOTAL GALLBBT, DEESDEN, 

UFPIZI, PLOEBNCX, j HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS- 


PITTI, FLORENCE, 
ACADEMY OF FINE 
FLORENCE, 
AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 
I VATICAN', HOME, 
HAARLEM, 

I FRANKFORT, 

AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

She Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, ot 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet—Free on Applications 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

9. HAItT STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 

ME. GEORGE RED WAY, formerly of 

Av-I- York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibner ft Co., Limited, bon to announce 
that he haa RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on hii own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authorv with MSS ready for 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. AddreM a 
above. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Bound in cloth on narchment, price 6s. 

EIGHTH EDITION. 

Days and Hours 

in a Garden. 

By E. Y. B. 

“Reminiscences of ‘White's Natural History of Sel- 
bourae’ are revived by the author’s sympathetic gossip 
among his birds and flowers; the fact that ‘ Days and 
Hours in a Garden' should recall the great classic of 
famiHar natural history is, in itself, the highest praise.” 

Pall Mall Ornette. 

“How much to interest the cultivated mind, and to 
charm the eye trained to the study of nature, may be 
found in a garden of even moderate biro, is strikingly 
shown in these pages .”—Literary Werld. 

“ To all who would know something of the delight that a 
garden can afford we moommend the book.”— The Spectator. 

“A beautiful book in a beautiful dress.”— Aoaiemp. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 

In demy 8vo, doth, uniform with the 1st Vol., 
price 16s. 

Reminiscences and Notes 
of Seventy Years' Life , 
Travel and Adventure; 

Military and Civil, 

Scientific and Literary . 

By R. G. HOBBES, F. Imp. Inst.; M.B.A., M.R.I., Sc.; 
lu&y years a Principal Officer of Her Majesty's Dock¬ 
yards at Sheerness and Chatham. 

VOL. II.-CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNESS AND 
CHATHAM DOCKYARDS. HOME AND 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

Prehistoric Man 

in Ayrshire. 

By JOHN SMITH, Author of A “ Monograph of the 
Stalactites and Stalagmites of the Cleaves Cove.” 

With many Illustrations, and a very interesting Map of 
Prehistoric Ayrshire. 

“ The book will be prised by antiquaries as a most useful 
one, and all the more on account of the sketches, nearly 
three hundred in number, and many of them from the 
author’s own pen, of prehistoric objects discovered in 
Ayrshire. Other oounties will be fortunate, archteologically, 
when they are so well searched and so well served.” 

__ Scotsman. 

NEW STORIES. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The Story of an 
Old Oak Tree , 

Told by Himself. 

THORPE FANCOURT. 

Now ready, n crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Tales Told by the Fireside. 

By Rev. CANON BELL, 

Author of “ Some of Our English Poets.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, prioe te. 6d. 

Drifting Through 

Dreamland. 

A Volume of Poems by T. E. RUSTON. 

Now ready, tastefully bound, price 3s. 0d. 

Urania , Night , and Other 
Astronomical Poems. 

By 8. JEFFERSON. 

ELLTQT STOCK, 62, Patbrmostbb Bow, 
London, E.O. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, Its. net. 

THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 

Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

In Two Volumes. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Arnold's correspondence is not only deeply interesting because it embodied ' an abstract 
and brief chroniole of the time' in whioh two-thirds of his life were passed, but because it set forth with fearless frank¬ 
ness his own views with regard to many questions of moment, se well ae those of other intellectual giants, his literary 
and political contemporaries.” _ 

Fifteenth Thousand.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 

By RUDYAHD KIPLING. 

With Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, O.I.E. 

BRITISH WEEKLY .—“The volume is full of wisdom and beauty, full also of keen interest and life. It has the 
great and r are merit of heing equally attractive to young and old,” _ 

Globe 8vo, 12s, 

CASA BRACCIO: a New Story. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

In Two Volumes. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" It is full of powerful scenes, and for haunting horror we do not remember anything in any 
of Mr. Crawford’s other novels quite equal to the finale.” 


of Mr. Crawford’s othe r novels qnite equal to the finale.” 
Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

A LONDON GARLAND. Selected 

from Five Centuries of English Verse. By W. E. 
HENLEY. With Pictures by Members of the Society 
of Illustrators. 

Med. 8vo, 21s. 

THE MAKERS of MODERN ROME. 

In Four Books. I. Honourable Women not a few. 
II. The Popes who made tbs Papacy. III. Lo Popolo; 
and the Tribune of the People. IV. The Popes who 
made the City. By Mrs. OLtPHANT, Author of “ The 
Makers of Florence,” Ae. With Illustrations by Henry 
P. Riviere, A.R.W.&., and Joseph Pennell. 

TEE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 

Uncut or gilt, 6s. 

THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY 

of REYNARD the FOX. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures 
by W. Faurx Cildisos. 

THE EVEESLET SEEIES.—New Volume. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

By JOHN R. GREEN. Vol. II. Globe 8vo, Ss. 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. VoLIL 

Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES in ECONOMICS. By William 

SMART, M.A.. LL.D., Lecturer on Political Economy 
in the University of Glasgow. 

LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 

Th« People's Edition. Vol. V. and VI. 
Demy 16mo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. 6d. not, Persian, 
each volume. 

WITH WATERPROOF, and other 

Poems. 

THE PRINCESS. Books I.-HI. 


THEEE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

New Volume .—Crown 8vo. 

DONORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 

POCKET EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
WORKS. 

Pott 8vo, ls.6d. each Volume.—Vol. X. 

THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale 

for a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume.— Crown 8vo, 3e. 6d. 

SYBIL; or, The Two Nations. By 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI. Illustrated by F. Piosur. 
With an Introduction by H. D. TRAILL. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.. 
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SATURDAY , DECEMBER 21,1896. 

1Vo. 1238, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
tfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Letters of Matthew Arnold. Collected and 
arranged by George W. E. Bussell. In 
2 vole. (Macmillans.) 

When the Life of Macaulay was published, 
the world felt that now, for the first time, 
it knew the man; and we are told that one 
critic who had handled the historian severely 
expressed his satisfaction that he had “ said 
his say”; he could scarcely have done it 
with that winning and affectionate character 
before his mind. There is a certain hard¬ 
ness in the style of Macaulay which explains 
this misapprehension of him. There is no 
such hardness in the style of Arnold. Tet 
it is certain that he too has been misjudged 
as a man, and, unlike Macaulay, has been 
underestimated as a writer. The editor of 
these Letters in his preface—a model of 
what a preface ought to be—is compelled 
to speak of " that dull indifference to his 
gifts and services which stirred the fruitless 
indignation of his friends.” “To have 
known and loved Arnold,” he says at the 
end, “ and to have had a place in hu regard, 
is ' part of our life’s unalterable good.’ ” 
He has done to English readers the great 
service of giving them one more ohance to 
make their own, as the majority have 
never yet made it, that “ unalterable good.” 
Eor in the Letters we see Matthew Arnold 
as he really was—simple, unassuming, gentle, 
affectionate, as well as great. There is, 
unquestionably, even now a widespread 
belief, due partly to Arnold’s habitual irony, 
partly to his manner of insisting upon the 
defects rather than the merits of his country, 
that he was somewhat fault-finding, super¬ 
cilious, and, in a word, " superior.” The 
Letters oonfirm the view of the smaller num¬ 
ber, that he was nothing of the sort. They 
are familiar and confidential to the last 
degree; they were evidently written without 
a thought of publication; they must have 
revealed such a disposition if it had existed, 
and they do not. Will the charm of the 
man induce readers to revise their judgment 
and to study more seriously the poet and 
the critio ? This is perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting question suggested by the present 
publication. 

Probably the doubt most generally felt 
•with respect to the judgment of the editor 
•will be whether, the Letters being so very 
private and so wholly unguarded, he has 
not included too much. Certainly the test 
to which Arnold is subjected is a very severe 
one ; but the best justification of the course 
which has been followed is that he comes 
through it triumphant. No one oan read 
these volumes and think worse of the man 
Matthew Arnold. From another point of 


view, perhaps, the editor’s judgment is pride his success in pleasing Nonoon- 
really more questionable. The range formiats; and when his district as inspector 
of the correspondence is limited. By is changed, he wonders whether he will 
far the greater number of the Letters 
are addressed to members of the writer’s 
own family: little domestic incidents and 
interests, delightful in themselves, neces¬ 
sarily recur again and again; and the 
whole flavour of the correspondence could 
have been given by means of a selection 
considerably shorter. But Matthew Arnold 
forbade any biography of himself. Doubt¬ 
less Mr. Bussell has been influenced by the 
desire to make the Letters as far as possible 


succeed equally well with clerical managers. 

"They will be certainly less interesting,” he 
says, “ because so mnoh more what one has 
been familiar with all one’s life.” And he 
adds: “ But I imagine they will be more in¬ 
clined to have the law a little strained in their 
favour, and less oontent with plain, absolute 
fairness than the Nonconformist managers.” 

It is not the individual and his peculiarities 
that form the first interest, but rather the 
clerical class and the Nonconformist class, 


a narrative of the writer’s life, and for this i n which individual peculiarities are merged! 
we owe him additional thanks rather than | This holds true eveiywhere. There is pro¬ 
bably nowhere in Arnold any dear and 
lively presentation of an individual wm ; 
but both in the Letters and in his more 
formal works there are many attempts to 
describe national and class characteristics. 
We have the species Englishman, the 
species Frenchman, the species American ; 
but we have not the individuals induded 
under these spedes. The point is of some 
importance. It shows exactly how and why 
it is that Arnold’s eminently social genius 
was not also a dramatic genius—and it was 
not, in the least degree. 

After the picture they present of the man 
himself—son, brother, husband, father, and 
friend—there is no deeper interest in these 
Letters than the light they throw upon the 
author, his methods, and his purposes. 
This light is partly indirect, through his 
criticisms of others; but in larger measure 
it is direct, through remarks which either 
state or imply his own ideals. A good deal 
has already been made, in notices of the 
Letters, of the criticisms interspersed through 
them. Some of them are severe. But, 
whether we agree with him or not, surely 
Arnold was entitled to his opinions; and 
surely he was entitled to express them in 
communications wholly private and con¬ 
fidential. If not, "he who is without sin 
among us, let him first cast a stone.” " The 
great thing,” to use Arnold’s own words, 
is to speak without a particle of vioe, 
malice, or rancour.” If these evil qualities 
can be found in his judgments, then he 
stands self-condemned. If they cannot (and 
I have found none), then, whether we acoept 
his criticism or not, we must hold him 
personally blameless. 

The criticisms in question oan generally 
be traced to their root in Arnold’s theory of 
the function of literature. Thus, he held 
but a poor opinion of Oarlyle; and a post¬ 
script to a letter written soon after Oariyle’s 
death reveals the reason: 

“1 never much liked Oarlyle. He seemed to 
me to be ‘ carrying coals to Newcastle,’ as our 
proverb says; preaching earnestness to a 
nation which had plenty of it by nature, bnt 
was less abundantly supplied by nature with 
several other useful things.” 

Compare this with his view of what Franoe 
wants. In a letter to his friend, M. Fon* 
tanks, he says: 

When I read his [Gambetta’s] fiery patriotic 
phrases, and when you tell us that he was 
avant tout un patriate, 1 think of Dr. Johnson’s 
brusque saying, ' Patriotism is the last refuge 
of a sooundrel.’ It is hard to practise the 
plain virtues, but not hard to se gristr de 


censure. 

The first interest of the Letters is naturally 
their revelation of the personal character of 
Arnold. We partly know all men who 
publish their thoughts, and probably those 
who had studied Arnold carefully knew him 
better than most writers. Still, in his pub 
lished writings a man is as it were in full 
dress; in his Letters we see him at his 
ease, in his every-day apparel. Even where 
these Letters only bring out facts which we 
knew before from Arnold’s poetry or his 
prose, they are apt to set these facts in a 
new light, or to give them a new emphasis 
For example, all readers of his poetry have 
known Arnold as a lover of nature; but it 
takes the Letters to show how unaffected, 
how deep, and how persistent was the love 
of nature in him. 

When I think,” he writes, " of the borders of 
the Lake of Geneva in May, and the narcissuses, 
and the lilies, I can hardly keep still.” "The 
moon rose, the black shadows stole gradually 
up the sparkling snow-sides of the mountains, 
and I could hardly tear myself away.” 

It is not merely a pleasure he feels, it is a 
passion. He loses no opportunity of re¬ 
curring to it. To a sister fond of botany 
he fills his letters with details of the flowers 
he has found in bloom. He watches care¬ 
fully a patch of white violets, for his 
children’s sake he denies himself the pleasure 
of plucking more than some dozen flowers, 
and he mourns when he finds that they 
have been discovered and all pulled by 
someone else. He "gives it,” also, to the 
man who ruthlessly or thoughtlessly up¬ 
roots rare plants. He almost apologises to 
Nature because he had imagined that the 
American landscape would be uninteresting. 
But his love was not confined to inanimate 
nature. Again the Letters supplement the 
poems; and we see that the elegies on 
dead pets were no occasional outbursts, but 
that his affection for them was the daily 
and hourly feeling of his life. 

The oorresponaenoe published in these 
volumes is carried on so much within his 
own family that one cannot well ju< 
of Arnold’s wider relations with tfie 
world. The impression left is, on the 
whole, that of a man feeling intensely 
all the ties of blood and marriage, loyal 
in every way to them: the warm friend 
besides of a few beyond this family circle, 
but not inclined to give his friendship 
readily. It is true he u deeply interested 
in humanity, but his interest is rather in 
human types than in particular examples 
of those types. He notes with pardonable 
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molt about la patrxe. What Franoe wants is 
men with a passion for the plain virtues, and 
capable of inspiring this passion in others. 
His intellectual qualities, his perception of the 
law of evolution in politics, and his suppleness 
and adroitness in shaping his course accord¬ 
ingly, are far more remarkable. . . , They 
seem to me Italian rather than Frenoh; but, 
whenoesoever they proceed, they are not, 
although valuable, what France most needs, 
and cannot supply the place of this.” 

Hare are two men, very widely different 
from one another, condemned because they 
are each found to be "carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” 

But it might be plausibly argued that in 
pronouncing these judgments Arnold was, 
after all, merely depreciating that with 
which he was not by nature in sympathy— 
that, in a word, there is a large personal 
element in the judgments. The consistency 
of his creed of criticism is more severely 
tested, if we seek for praise of something 
with which he was not in sympathy, but 
which happens to conform with this require¬ 
ment of supplying what at the time and 
place is useful. Arid here is what he says 
about his own praise of Harriet Martineau 
in "Haworth Churchyard ”: 

“ As to the poem in Fraser, I hope K. sent you 
a letter I wrote to her on that snojeot, in which 
I told her that I knew absolutely nothing of 
Harriet Martineau’s works or debated matters 
—had not even seen them, that I know of—nor 
do I ever mention her creed with the slightest 
applause, but only her boldness in avowing it. 
The want of independence of mind, the shut¬ 
ting their eyes and professing to believe what 
they do not, the running bundly together in 
herds, for fear of some obsoore danger and 
horror if they go alone, is so eminently a vice 
of the English, I think, of the last hundred 
years—has led them, and is leading them, 
into such scrapes and bewilderment—that I 
cannot but praise a person whose one effort 
seems to have been to deal perfectly honestly 
and sinoerely with herself, although for the 
speculations into which this effort has led her, 
I have not the slightest sympathy.” 

If we consider for a moment his more 
formal criticism, we shall see how firmly 
Arnold held this principle. Among the 
moderns he admired most Wordsworth and 
Goethe: the one because of his healing 
power, the other for his wide and clear in¬ 
tellectual vision, both because they were 
eminently useful to an age of “change, 
alarm, surprise.” 

There is always, then, a relative element 
in Arnold’s judgments, and he is always, 
and above all things, a teacher. I do not 
mean to insist upon his profession as an 
Inspector of Schools. That was what we 
may call an accident, and one to be re¬ 
gretted. Arnold felt much of his work as 
an inspector to be irksome, because he was 
conscious that thousands could do it prao- 
tioally as well as he, while the necessity of 
doing it made impossible work of which no 
one else was capable. He resolutely faced 
the necessity, and with a cool sense worthy 
of Scott himself, pronounced that the grind 
of offioial work was preferable to dependence 
on the pen. And when the work was not 
mere drudgery, he showed that he had in¬ 
herited from his father a genuine interest 
in education, in the ordinary sense of the 
word—the education given in schools and 


colleges. He had the state of elementary 
and intermediate schools very much at 
heart; and when, as in his inquiries into 
education in Franoe and Germany, he was 
entrusted with work whioh really demanded 
great powers and high attainments, he 
threw himself into it with vigour and 
enthusiasm. 

In calling Arnold a teacher, however, I 
use the word in a much wider sense. It is 
worth while to remember that one of the 
greatest masters of English style constantly 
asks himself what is the practical effect of 
his writings, and continues to write on un¬ 
popular subjeots because of his conviction 
that our duty is to acquire what we lack, 
not to laud and magnify what we have. 
Henoe his constant inculcation of the need 
of dear ideas, his persistent ridioule of 
Philistinism and of the "dissidenoe of 
dissent,” his deep sense of the futility 
of "calling our darkness light.” Hence, 
too, he goes on “ saying imperturbably 
what he thinks, and making a good many 
people uncomfortable.” He is throughout 
trying to educate his country. 

It will surprise no one who has read 
Arnold with any care to find that in his 
poetry he is at least as much a teacher as 
in his prose. The intellectual element is 
conspicuous in his verse—not to the exclu¬ 
sion of the emotional, for no recent poet 
gives more frequently, in proportion to the 
bulk of his poetry, the feeling that he is 
rapt. But still Arnold’s poetry is always 
capable of, and indeed invites, an intellec¬ 
tual interpretation. The Letters prove, if 
proof were needed, that he gave his poems 
this intellectual aspect deliberately. 

" I do not muoh believe,” he eays with reference 
to something else, " in good being done by a 
man unless he can give light." 

And, again, 

" It ie a great deal to give one trne feeling in 
poetry; . . . but I do not at present very 
much care for poetry unless it can give me 
trne thought as well. It is the allianoe of these 
two that makes great poetry—the only poetry 
really worth very muon.” 

It was his sense of a deficiency in the intel¬ 
lectual element that caused him to rank 
Tennyson lower than the majority of con¬ 
temporary critics do. 

“ The real truth is that Tennyson, with all his 
temperament and artistic skill, is deficient in 
intellectual power; and no modern poet can 
make very muoh of his business unless he is 
pre-eminently strong in this. Goethe owes his 
grandeur to his strength in this, although it 
even hurt his poetical operations by its immense 
predominance.” 

This was written with reference te the 
“ Idylls of the King,” and perhaps the judg- 
ment was influenced by a recollection of 
Tennyson’s earlier work. Certainly there 
is much truth in it with reference to Tenny¬ 
son’s more youthful poems, but it requires 
more and more modification with almost 
every year he lived. Elsewhere Arnold, 
still with the same view of poetry in his 
mind, compares himself with Tennyson on 
the one hand and with Browning on the 
other. 

"It might be fairly urged that I have less 
poetical sentiment than Tennyson, and less in¬ 
tellectual vigour and abundance than Browning; 


yet, because I have perhaps more of a fusion of 
the two than either of them, and have mote 
regularly applied that fusion to the main line 
of modem development, I am likely enough to 
have my turn, as they have had theirs." 

It would seem clear enongh that, in this 
innocent expression of opinion, Arnold had 
no intention of claiming superiority over the 
other two poets; yet that sense has been 
read into the passage. What he says is 
simply that, while inferior to each of his 
contemporaries in one respect, he is superior 
to both in the balance of thought and senti¬ 
ment ; and this seems to me to be exactly 
the truth. 

The Letters are full of other points of 
subordinate, yet still great, interest. His 
sense of the importance of persuasion and 
charm finds frequent expression. "Even in 
one’s ridicule one must preserve a sweetness 
and good humour.” “I remember Voltaire's 
lamentation that the ‘literae humauae,’ 
humans letters, should be so desperately 
inhuman, and am determined in print to be 
always scrupulously polite.” Sometimes we 
are privileged to see his poetry, or his prose, 
in the making. In a letter to his mother, 
dated February 27th, 1855, we have the 
germ of “ Bugby Chapel.” 

"This is just what makes him [his father] 
great—that he was not only a good man saving 
his own soul by righteousness, but that he 
carried so many others with him in his hand, 
and saved them, if they would let him, along 
with himself.” 

Another letter, also to his mother, dated 
April 14th, 1859, is charged with the feeling 
which prompted " A Southern Night.” A 
third, dated May 8th, 1859, gives in greater 
detril the sent iin«nt, the thought, and some¬ 
times almost the expression, of the "Stanxas 
from Oarnac.” Compare with the stanza, 
" Ah! where is he that should have come V’ 
the opening sentence: 

“ I thought of Willie the other day at Oarnac. 
while I looked over the perfectly still and 
bright Atlantio by Quiberon Bay, and saw the 
soils passing in the distance where he would 
have passed had be lived to oome home.” 

Or compare "Oh, could he onoe have 
reached this air,” with the following: " And 
I had the climate of Eogland, gray skies 
and cool air, and the gray rock of the north 
too, and the clear and rushing water.” " The 
sickle sweep of Quiberon Bay” is here, 
too, and so are the solemn and imposing 
Druidical stones, and the very plants, the 
broom mixed with furze. Few Btudies are 
more delightful than the study of poetry 
in the making; and in these Letters we 
have materials for the study of a good deal 
of Arnold’s. Would only that the materials 
were yet more plentiful. Occasionally, too, 
we see the genesis of Arnold’s prose. In a 
letter dated November, 1880, we see how the 
Introduction to Ward’s English Poets grew 
in his mind: 

“ Bums is a beast, with splendid gleams, and 
the medium in which he lived, Scotch peasants, 
Scotch Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink, is 
repulsive. Chauoer, on the other hand, pleases 
me more and more, and his medium is irtfluiieJy 
superior. But I shall finish with Shakspere’s 
‘ King Lear ’ before I finally write my Intro¬ 
duction, in order to have a proper taste in my 
mind while I am at work.” 

The sentence about Burns is almost verbally 
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repeated in the Introduction; and in the 
resolution to read “ King Lear ” we feel 
the critical sentiment of the man who 
brought poetry to the test of lines like 
Dante’s: 

“ In la tua volontade d nostra pace ”; 
or like Shakspere’s : 

“ In cradle of the rude, imperious surge ” ; 
or like Milton’s “ Miltonic passage ”: 

“ Darkened so, ret shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d; and care 
Bat on his faded cheek.” 

I have only attempted to bring into pro¬ 
minence a few of the most interesting 
features of Arnold’s Letters. To me they 
have been absolutely fascinating. Those 
who hold, with Arnold himself, that he was 
capable of teaohing England lessons of 
which England stood in special need; who 
are conscious that, however imperfectly 
they may have learnt his lesson, their own 
lives are richer and mellower because he 
lived and wrote; and who feel that, though 
they may know him only through his books, 
still to know him even so is “ part of our 
life’s unalterable good ” — all these may 
join in the earnest hope that these volumes 
may be widely read, and may do much to 
spread a knowledge of one of the greatest 
of our nineteenth-century poets. 

Hugh Waxkbb. 


The Development of Parliament during the 
Nineteenth Century. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Longmans.) 

Ix is not often that a book, on so trite 
a topic as the changes in parliamen¬ 
tary and municipal government during 
the last seventy years, can be so unre¬ 
servedly praised as Mr. Dickinson’s. It is 
w$ll proportioned, it is well informed, it is 
lucid, it is temperate. Above all, its points, 
too sound to be in themselves particularly 
novel, are presented with novelty; the 
completeness of the change is brought 
home; and the steps, by which we have 
only half-wittingly marched from the en¬ 
trenched oligarchy of 1825 to the undisguised 
democracy of 1895, are traced with defini¬ 
tive certainty and conviction. One point, 
indeed, the book itself makes rather than 
its author—it makes the reader feel how 
fast time is flying. Not 1832 merely or 
1848, but 1867 and even 1885, are dates 
now sufficiently remote to take their place 
in the course of historical development: 
they are no longer incandescent spots in the 
retrospect of political recrimination. And, 
fast as time files, events in this generation 
fly faster still. Lord Palmerston has been 
dead but a few weeks over thirty years; and 
already the change, which deference to his 
prejudices held back during his lifetime, has 
been proposed, passed, consummated, and has 
become so much a matter of course that 
we seem to know of a different state of 
things only from history. Democracy is 
now full-fledged. Mr. Dickinson essays 
two things: to show how this came about, 
and to discuss what will come of it. 

The strength of the parliamentary system, 
as it lasted from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Reform of 1832, rested not on theory, but on 


prescription and possession. It had a oertain 
theoretical basis, but it made no pretenoe of 
being logical. It bore no relation to the 
numbers or the distribution of the people; 
but the representation of “ interests ” in a 
rough way, according to their variety and 
importance, could be claimed for it; under 
it talent had access to Parliament—tortuously 
sometimes, sometimes per taltum —without 
being cramped by the necessity of party 
subservience; and, once elected, a member 
Was a true representative of the nation, and 
oould exercise his own independent judg¬ 
ment, unless, indeed, he preferred to sell it. 
Of this system the Peers were the centre; 
they nominated or controlled a large part of 
the House of Commons: they flued most 
of the high offices of State; it was even 
from among them that leaden were found 
for the movement of reform. 

Anomalous as this system was, the re- 
formero did not much trouble to devise a 
better. They clipped off its excrescences ; 
they admitted certain classes iif oertain 
localities to representation and the franchise. 
The existing abuses were more than the 
Whig aristocrats oould tolerate; the 
middle class was conscious of its grievances, 
and thought to find the remedy in admis¬ 
sion to Parliament. But, hot as the 
struggle was, and it came to the verge of 
civil war, no one intended, and few foresaw, 
that the aristocracy was to lose the direction 
of affairs, or that predominance under the 
constitution was to pass wholly away from 
the House of Lords to the House of 
Commons. The middle class, which hoped 
to share in that direction, was no more 
enamoured of democracy than its betters; 
and for the most part the politicians of the 
day supposed that the Reform Aot was 
final. 

Final, however, was the one thing it 
oould not be. “ In fact, it was the theory 
on which it rested that contained the 
principle of change. The settlement was 
not really a point of equilibrium, it was a 
line of direction for motion.” It rested on 
no principle either of population or wealth. 
As a mode of representing “ interests,” 
it inevitably required periodical re-adjust¬ 
ment; and it had nothing in itself with 
whioh to stave off the necessity, for it 
had neither the prestige of possession 
and prescription, which had kept the dose- 
borough system intact long after it had 
oeased to represent interests in any ade¬ 
quate manner, nor the power of a political 
creed appealing to natural sentiments or 
politioalconviotion. Hence, again and again, 
the inexorable logic of an illogical position 
compelled the Wings to propose fresh reform 
bills, each as little final as the others, all 
incapable of exciting public enthusiasm, 
all accompanied by the same unthinking 
protestations, that die balance of the con¬ 
stitution must be preserved, that democracy 
must be resolutely kept at bay. Blind 
leaders of the blind! in 1867 democracy 
swept the field. In spite of Mr. Lowe, who, 
in Mr. Dickinson’s eyes, was the true 
prophet of the day, the House of Commons 
stripped Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill even of 
his safeguards, and managed to excel even 
its author in light-hearted precipitation. 
From this point reform followed at last 


on consistent lines of development. The 
Ballot Aot and the Corrupt Practices 
Act have removed all indirect checks 
on the exercise of democratic power. The 
Franchise Act of 1885 was but the com¬ 
plement of the Act of 1867. A member’s 
votes are now determined for him; he is 
himself the choice of an irresponsible party 
organisation. Forty years ago election 
pledges were deprecated; now so little 
freedom of choice does the House of 
Commons exercise, that both parties agree 
in following up their first-class measures by 
dissolving, and in clinching their “mandate ’’ 
by a popular ratification. Equal electoral 
districts and universal suffrage, which are 
pious opinions now, will, if Mr. Dickinson 
sees rightly, be actualities in the future. 

Throughout the whole of this process of 
inexorable change, the curious thing is that 
the leaders from time to time have been men, 
who equally little desired or anticipated the 
goal towards which they were steadily moving. 
They desired the representation of the intel¬ 
ligence and wealth of the middle classes, 
the enfranchisement of “ capable citizens,” 
the purity of elections, the realisation of the 
people’s will. They refused to see, or to 
admit they saw, that intelligence among the 
working classes also may deserve and is 
sure to seek representation; that there are 
capable citizens who are householders 
neither in town nor country; that a pure 
election is one in which the democracy 
chooses for itself, but while it chooses is 
drawn one way by the strong hand of class 
interest, and allied another by the feeble 
voice of mere reason ; that the will of 
the people realised by a bare majority 
may possibly provoke an appeal to the 
wild statesmanship of revolution. Mr. 
Dickinson makes an excellent point in 
showing how completely, yet quietly, the 
last ten years have applied the democratic 
system to all departments of government. 
For centuries the justice of the peace, 
qualified by property and nominated by 
favour, was the pivot round which local 
administration turned. A aeries of reoent 
Acts has ousted the justices from all ad¬ 
ministrative functions except the licensing 
of taverns; and in town and country we 
are now governed by a series of bodies 
whioh represent numbers alone, and not 
wealth, education, or privilege. 

The share of the working classes in this 
series of changes, though at first indirect 
and obscure, has of late been positive and 
predominant. 

“ In examining the development, of which 
the Act of 1832 was the first phase, we oome 
to the conclusion that it was never the deliber¬ 
ate intention of the governing class, either 
before or after the first Reform Bill, to accom¬ 
plish the transition to democracy that has 
actually taken place. They continued to lower 
the franchise, because, having once begun, 
there was no particular reason why they should 
stop; and they seem hardly yet to hie aware 
that in pursuing this apparently continuous 
course they have been leading society to the 
verge of a critical transformation. But when/ 
we turn from the debates in Parliament and 
the rhetorio of the National Liberal Federation 
to examine the course of opinion among the 
masses who have been gradually admitted to 
power, we find that, on the one hand, so far as 
they have come to political consciousness at all, 
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they have adopted from the beginning the 
democratic programme; on the other, that 
their objeot m desiring political power has been 
primarily to better their economic state, and 
more particularly, not only in the last ten 
years hut also in the earlier decades of the 
century, has been conceived with more or less 
distinctness as a fundamental modification of 
the existing tenure of property.” 

This impulse in the earlier part of the 
century Mr. Dickinson ascribes to Owen; of 
late years to the Collectivist trade unionism 
of the eighties. In this part of his argu¬ 
ment he relies on the view of trade unionist 
development worked out by Mr. Webb. It 
may, however, be suggested that he perhaps 
takes the Fabians and the Social Democratic 
Federation too seriously, and forgets how 
deeply the aristocracy of the working classes 
have learnt the lessons of practical wisdom 
taught them by their Individualist leaders 
during the sixties. The Socialist resolu¬ 
tions, wMoh the Trades Union Congress 
sometimes adopts and sometimes ignores, 
do not really represent the aspirations or 
the deliberate beliefs of the working classes 
at large. There are masses of working men 
still—and those the best of their class—who, 
with the sobriety and discretion learnt in 
the affaire of the greater unions, stand 
pledged to the support of private property 
and to faith in individual effort. 

Nothing shows Mr. Dickinson’s argumen¬ 
tative skill more dearly than Ms last 
chapter. Not until it is reached does the 
reader discover that, in spite of its studious 
moderation, the book has a party bearing 
after all. Its object is to demonstrate how 
indispensable in the future will be the 
suspensory action, and therefore the con¬ 
stitutional freedom, of the House of Lords. 
One guesses that perhaps the book may have 
been finished before last July: it vibrates 
with an anxious “ leave-us-still-our-old- 
nobility ” undertone, which may now perhaps 
be relieved by the assurance of subsequent 
events. There is an air of rather fine-drawn 
special pleading about some of the argu¬ 
ments which are used to justify the Peers’ 
opposition to the Commons on various occa¬ 
sions since 1832 ; but iu his attitude to the 
present constitution of the Second Chamber 
Mr. Dickinson displays a bluff and sensible 
independence. The principle of heredity 
he is willing to abandon; and the fact that 
the House of Lords is so peculiarly an 
assembly of landlords is a serious objection 
to one in whose view 

“the funotion of the Upper House is not to 
protect ‘ interests' from attack, but to deliver 
that larger national solution of the issues that 
may be raised between them and the mass of 
the people, which it is beooming increasingly 
difficult to evolve out of the machinery of the 
House of Commons.” 

These are difficulties which tax the states¬ 
manship of wise reformers. Tet they must 
be faced and overcome, for to oar author 
the government of the British Empire is 
beyond the power of a young and paro¬ 
chially minded democracy. The independ¬ 
ence, the information, the tenacity of 
purpose, the continuity of opinion, which 
characterise a well-chosen Second Chamber 
are the qualities required for imperial 
administration. As Mr. Dickinson finely 
puts it: 

“ We have to face the fact, so difficult for us to 


reoognise, that this England, with whose in¬ 
ternal transformation we are so exclusively 
preoccupied, is the oentre of a whole system of 
subordinate states; that the government, which 
we are reconstructing at home on the lines of 
the democratic creed, in India is and must 
remain a military despotism; that the people, 
who in Europe are professors of humanitarian 
and cosmopolitan ideals, in Africa proceed, and 
are bound to proceed, by the elemental brutality 
of war. The head belongs to the nineteenth 
century, the extremes to the dark ages—there 
is the paradox of the British Empire. But 
what a paradox to be presented to a young 
democracy! What a contradiction to reconcile! 
What a problem to solve ! ” 

J. A. Hamilton. 


The Key of the Pacific: the Nicaragua 
Canal. By Archibald Boss Oolquhoun. 
(Constable.) . 

Will the key with which to open the door 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
ever be found ? The Panama route is hope¬ 
lessly condemned; but till very lately the 

S roposed route by way of Greytown, the 
t. Juan river, the Lake of Nicaragua, and 
Brito, had a certain air of feasibility. Mr. 
Oolquhoun has gone into the subject with 
much care, and produced an elaborate and 
interesting work. Without ignoring the 
immense difficulties which surround the 
Nicaragua scheme, he writes in favour 
of it, and speaks in his preface of the 
certain cutting of the Canal. Unluokily 
for him, sinoe the publication of his book 
the report of the Nicaragua Canal Com¬ 
mission appointed by President Cleveland 
has appeared, and this report is described 
as a “staggering blow to the pr»j,-c; in 
its present shape." The Commissioners 
think it neither advisable nor practicable to 
attempt the construction of a canal upon 
the data at present available. They consider 
that new surveys are needed before any 
final judgment can be formed, the hydraulic 
difficulties which will be met with in the 
course of the works not having been taken 
into account. The Commissioners put the 
cost of the undertaking at nearly double the 
conditional estimate of the Maritime Canal 
Company. On this point Mr. Oolquhoun 
deserves much credit for his penetration: 
he has pretty nearly anticipated the opinion 
of the Commissioners; and he shows, with¬ 
out saying it in so many words, how care¬ 
lessly the estimate of the Company was 
made. It appears that the engineers at 
New Tork who prepared the report had 
made no personal inspection of the ground, 
and, moreover, never had experience of work 
in the tropics. Mr. Colquhoun’s arguments 
are as follows : 

“Now with regard to this question of cost. 
I am of opinion, as already stated, that the 
climatio difficulties have not been sufficiently 
appreciated; and in connexion with this subject 
attention is drawn to the fact that Major 
McFarland estimated the cost of aoanal in 1874 
at 140,000,000 dollars—along another route, 
partly, it is true, but mainly the same line, with 
the same termini—and heavier alio wancefor con¬ 
tingencies was made all through, as evidenced by 
his estimates for the harbours at Greytown ana 
Brito. Again, we know from experience how 
frequently original estimates are enormously 
exceeded, as witness the Suez and Manchester 
Canals, where the estimates were exceeded by 
about 300 per oent. India, Burma, and other 


tropical countries furnish many examples of 
a similar character.. . . Taking into considera¬ 
tion all the circumstances—especially the 
dimate, its debilitating character generally, 
and the excessive rainfall on the eastern 
side, the volcano question, the difficulties as 
regards labour—I am inclined to think that 
£30,000,000 in genuine expenditure on the 
work will be found nearer the mark than the 
present estimate. If engineers are liable to 
underestimate the cost in countries, even those 
non-tropica], where the climatic and other 
difficulties are well ascertained, is there not 
need to provide largely for the unknown in a 
country suoh as Nicaragua? The individual 
rates in every case seem sufficient, but in suoh 
cases c'est I'impreuu qui arrive. In both the 
Manchester and Suez Canals, speaking in 
general terms, the rainfall is slight and the 
climate very good, undoubtedly a great con¬ 
trast to the work under discussion.” 

In another place the author gives the rain¬ 
fall at Greytown: 

“The average monthly rainfall in the year 
1890 was 24'76 inches, and for the year 296 94 
inches; and in 1891 there were 214-27 inches; 
and in 1892 291-15 inches.” 

The part of the canal scheme to which 
the Commissioners have taken the most 
exception is the huge work called the Ochoa 
dam, the object of whioh is to raise the level 
of Lake Nicaragua, so as to drown the 
rapids in the San Juan river. This dam, as 
proposed, is to be 1250 feet on the crest 
and 1900 feet between abutments, with a 
maximum height of 70 feet, and an average 
height of 61 feet. It is to be 500 feet thick 
at tiie bottom and 30 feet at the top. Mr. 
Oolquhoun shows that higher dams across 
larger streams have before now been built 
with success, but none certainly under 
similar conditions ; and he does not conoeal 
the weak points of the scheme, though he 
is far from arriving at the same conclusions 
as the Commissioners, who evidently con¬ 
sider the Ochoa dam planned and con¬ 
structed as proposed by the Canal Company 
to be fatal to the whole scheme. 

The report of the Nicaragua Canal Com¬ 
mission must have an injurious effect on 
Mr. Colquhoun’s work, but we are far from 
saying it takes away its interest. He is 
an experienced author and understands his 
subject, and he has done what the New 
Tork engineers have not done: namely, 
visited the locus in quo. Last spring he 
crossed from Colon to Panama, following 
the route of the Panama Canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; and later he traversed 
Nicaragua from ocean to ocean, along the 
line of the proposed canal, excepting the 
Pacific terminus, whioh he was unable to 
visit owing to the political consequences of 
the Oorinto incident. Besides the considera¬ 
tion of the proposed canal our author gives 
an historical sketch of inter-oceanic projects, 
and introduces the reader to the Nicara¬ 
guans, whose chief characteristic seems to 
be indolence. His account of the country, 
its resources, productions, physical features, 
climate, and antiquities is well worth read¬ 
ing. It will be a matter of surprise to 
many to learn that Greytown, of which we 
have heard so much, is an insignificant 
village of only 1000 inhabitants. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, and 
excellent plans and maps enable the reader 
to follow the proposed canal route and works 
without difficulty. William Wickham. 
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The Little Qresn Man. By F. M. Allen. 

(Downey.) 

Pebhaps the pleasantest outcome of the 
much-spoken-of Irish Renascence which has 
been going on for some time past is the 
reinstatement of the fairies in literature. 
In Mr. William B. Yeats they have had 
a poet to sing of them as they have 
not been sung of since the days when 
Drayton wrote Nymphidia, and the writers 
of prose have been even more busy with 
them than the poets. Here it is gratifying 
to note that fairy-tale writers are following 
upon the folk-lorists. All honour to Grimm 
for collecting his “Irische Elfenmarchen,” 
and all honour to Orofton Croker, to 
Carleton, to Lover, to Patrick Kennedy, 
for their work as collectors. To Matthew 
Arnold for his Celtic Literature the whole 
Irish nation’s thanks, and thanks to 
Thackeray for small mercies in his Irish 
Sketchbook —of these small mercies is here 
and there a kindly word of Irish folk- 
imaginings. 

All this was wanted, and much that is 
akin to all this is still wanted, and is being 
done at this day by Dr. Joyce and Dr. 
Hyde, by Mr. Curtin and Mr. Jacobs. 
While, however, it is good to have all these 
compilers among us, it is far better to see 
new fairy-tale writers starting up. Of these 
is Mr. Allen, who pleased many by his 
humoresque Through Oreen Glasiee, but 
who has produced a much better piece of 
work in his fairy tale, The Little Green Man. 

A learned writer on fairies treats those 
of Ireland under three headings: as 
Banshee, Lepracaun, and Pooka. The 
Banshee he defines as a female spirit who 
watches a particular family; the Lepra¬ 
caun as an elf of evil disposition, who 
usually appears as a wrinkled old man, and 
has a knowledge of hidden treasure; and 
the Pooka as a spirit of diabolical dis¬ 
position, who, sometimes appearing as an 
eagle or a black horse, hurries the person 
he gets possession of to destruction. These 
definitions, though correct in the main, 
are not wholly borne out by those persons 
who may, after all, perhaps, be regarded as 
the first authorities on the subject of Irish 
fairies—to wit, the writers of Irish fairy 
tales. The Pooka—we of Ireland like to 
oonsider him father of Shakspere’s Puck— 
is not always of “diabolical” disposition, 
still less is the Lepracaun always of 
“evil” disposition. In one of the best 
fairy tales in the world, “The Field of 
Boliauns,” a capital version of which 
will be found in Mr. Jacobs’ Celtic 
Fairy Tales, the Lepracaun figures in his 
true character of little wight of big wit. 
He is equal to every emergency, and his 
greatest wickedness is the playing of pranks. 
He is not of the idle upon the earth, but 
follows a trade. The conception of a work¬ 
ing fairy—I speak here to ethnologists—is, 

I believe, peculiar to the Irish nation. The 
Lepracaun’s trade is that of a bootmaker, 
and his meeting point with man is, it would 
seem, that he does not stick to his last. 
Mr. Allen represents him as aspiring to 
immortality, and as going across the great 
ooean in search of a wife, for he is to obtain 
immortality through that wife. To win her' 


he has to make a pair of shoes out of 
American dew, and here the Irish writer of 
the Irish fairy-cobbler’s tale makes a point. 
It is not the less good that he makes it—to 
speak in metaphor—with a tiny gold awl, 
just such an one as that with which he 
equips his Little Green Man. 

“ He found that the dew on the bank of the 
Sacramento river was of a tougher material 
than the dew on the grass of the Green Island, 
and though it would be easier to make brogues 
out of it, the American stuff was too coarse for 
fine ladies’ work—at least to the Leprechaun's 
taste." 

Notice that close. What it says is this: 
Heaven forfend that you should imagine 
that such is the opinion of the story-teller 
in regard to American dew. 

The little book is full of humour of this 
delicate species; while the story, which is 
a pretty and tender one, is worked out on 
rather large lines, the author taking us from 
an Irish cabin to California, and from Cali¬ 
fornia back to the Irish cabin. The fairy 
whom we follow on this journsy finds a 
travelling companion in a little peasant 
lad. Here is a specimen of their talk I 
together: 

“ ' I suppose you know by this [the speaker 
is the Lepraoaun] that California is a country 
across the seas.’ 

“‘I do, sir! ’ answered Patsy. ' I looked it 
up in the jography. ’Tie bounded on the 
north-’ 

“ ‘ Don't / ’ said the Lepracbaun, putting up 
his two hands. ‘ I can’t bear to have geography 
thrown at me. All I want is to be taken 
there.’ ” 

The language throughout is good Anglo- 
Irish, and of me sentiment the same thing 
may be said. The Little Green Man has a 
crying fit while in conversation with Patsy’s 
father upon a subject very near to his heart. 

“ ‘ Don’t mind me crying,’ he says, ‘ ’twill do 
me good, and won’t do you any harm.’ 

“ ‘ Cry away, avic,’ said Denis. ' ’Tisn’t 
manly, maybe, but it shows a dhender heart.’ ” 

Such a word as “ deeny-dawshy ” might 
trip up an English reader, seen apart from 
its context, but taken with its context it 
offers no difficulty; and phrasing like the 
following, whioh is typically Irish, is highly 
interesting: “The night came on, and a 
fine harvest moon rose in the sky before he 
had half the journey homewards covered.” 

Sometimes Mr. Allen’s style reaches a 
very high pitch of beauty and pathos. This 
is the case with his description of the fairy 
music whioh precedes the apparition of the 
fairy king to Denis. On ike whole, how¬ 
ever, the language in which the story of the 
little green man is told is homely, and 
sometimes even perilously happy-go-lucky. 
Opinions will differ regarding a sen¬ 
tence like the following, in which is 
described the laugh of a man who is sore 
at heart: “ He laughed as if he were after 
making a joking remark that he wasn’t too 
proud of.” That is very Irish of very Irish; 
and it emboldens me to make an assertion 
which I preface with the remark that 
Englishmen reading it may frown, but must 
not smile. The assertion is that the man 
who wrote as above never wrote as beneath: 

“ It was coming borne that he felt how weak 
he really was, and all he could do was to hobble 


along the road a bit, and lay [sic] down every 
now and again under a hedge to rest his tired 
bones.” 

There are certain grammatical errors 
which are committed by Irishmen of high 
culture—of them is the confusion of “shall” 
and “ will.” On the other hand, there are 
errors in grammar whioh are not oommitted 
by Irishmen, even the most illiterate; and 
of them is the confusion of “ lay ” and “ lie.” 
When, therefore, one sees a paragraph 
printed as above in the book of an Irish¬ 
man, it seems to me to be allowable to con¬ 
clude that here the fault lies not with him, 
but with the English printers of his work. 
Mr. Allen’s’story is printed in London, and 
—let me hasten to add—it is very beautifully 
printed. It is also charmingly illustrated. 

Elsa D’Estbrre-Keelinq. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Clever Wife. By W. Pett Ridge. (Bent¬ 
ley.) 

An Evil Motherhood. By Walt Ruding. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

A Game of Consequences ; a Comedy Novel. 

By Albert Kinross. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Comedy of Sentiment. By Max Nordau. 
(Heinemann.) 

In Search of Quiet. By Walter Frith. 
(Smith, Elder & Go.) 

The Way of a Maid. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

In the Track of the Storm. By Owen Hall. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

John EUacombe’s Temptation. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Ohetwynd and W. H. Wilkins. 
(Bliss, Sands & Forster.) 

The Long Arm , and other Detective Tales. By 
Mary E.Wilkins, &o. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Comedy of Honour. By Nora Yynne. 

(Ward Lock & Bowden.) 

Mb. Pett Redox's book has no conspicuous 
merit, even its faults are oommonplaoe. A 
“new” woman, as was to be expected, 
plays the heroine, to the grave discomfort of 
(be hero and his friends. The serious parts 
are leas good than the humorous, though 
the latter follow Dickens at a respectful 
distance, and with somewhat of a limp. 
The author has chosen a good master, and 
may some day beoome an apt pupil. The 
tone of the book is healthy. 

Mr. Ruding has oontrived a most eccentric 
book. At first sight, one is tempted to treat 
it with kindly oomtempt: to dismiss it with 
a shrug of the shoulders. But careful 
reading makes such conduct impossible, for 
the little volume shows a good deal of 
power and insight. The story tells of a 
man shut up in a private lunatic asylum, on 
tainted medical evidence procured by his 
mother, from which he escapes to find his 
life ruined. The method adopted in the 
elaborations of the theme is most irritating; 
for no effort is made to construct a continuous 
narrative. At times it is difficult to know 
who is speaking, doctor, patient, lawyer, or 
friend. Changes of type, evidently of Mr. 
Ruding’s own initiative, assault and hurt 
the eye. Hysterical little chapters suooeed 
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one another with amazing and bewildering 
rapidity. Tet much of the writing is 
vigorous and impressive, se that if Mr. 
Buding fails of success, himself is to blame. 
He has wantonly subordinated rather 
remarkable talent to vague and foolish 
oddities. But the book is one to read. 

A pleasant half hour may be spent over 
Mr. Kinross’s pages. The story is slight, 
the characters undistinguished, the epigrams 
good, bad, and indifferent. The author’s 
high spirits, though, are infectious, and, 
thank goodness! he has avoided moral and 
problem. 

If Herr Nord&u were a frenchman, the 
reviewer’s task had been easier. Then he 
could have declared safely that A Comedy of 
Sentiment was a witty and delightful bur¬ 
lesque—not, of course, meant for the young 
person—on the author’s more solemn and 
would-be philosophic work. Unfortunately 
Herman parentage makes that view of the 
novel quite impossible; one remembers, too, 
that JDegeneration was meant seriously. 
It is a pity; because, read as a skit, A 
Comedy of Sentiment has fine farcical quali¬ 
ties. Luckily, each reader may enjoy Herr 
Nordau’s pages enormously if he resolutely 
adopts a frivolous attitude towards them. 
Not the most decadent novelist has as yet 
invented anything so admirably decayed. 
Even the heroine’s wardrobe is ransacked 
for our delectation. “ ‘ Flatterer! I have 
not even got on a corset—see ’; she took 
his hand, and drew his finger-tips lightly 
down her side.” There is plenty more of 
this sort of thing, and its author’s own 
words on another occasion are entirely 
applicable—“ it cannot withstand either 
psychological or aesthetic criticism.” The 
translation seems well done, and if Mies 
Haynes has a sense of humour she must 
have laughed a good deal. 

Mr. Frith has written an able novel. 
The first half is somewhat slow; but once 
the story begins, it moves rapidly enough, 
and is neatly told. The conclusion is really 
pathetic. 

Miss Tynan’s story lacks some of the 
humour that one looks for in her work. 
There are fewer laughs than usual—even 
the Irish maid-servant is seldom spon¬ 
taneously funny. But the tenderer passages 
are very human, the story is really interest¬ 
ing, and the prose of it is a great advance 
on her earlier efforts. 

In the Track of the Storm holds much the 
same relation to literature as an Adelphi 
melodrama to a play at the Oomedie 
Fran^aise. The supercilious may possibly 
sniff at it for this reason, forgetting that 
even melodrama, so that it be good of its 
kind, has its uses. The book is written 
with spirit and will delight boys; nor would 
one feel favourably disposed towards older 
people who did not confess to having felt 
excited over some of the episodes recorded 
so stirringly. 

Mrs. Chetwynd and Mr. Wilkins are 
favourably known, nor will their reputa¬ 
tions suffer now that they have joined 
forces. Their book is too long: partly the 
result of dealing with real people instead of 
dummies. The authors are naturally sorry 
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to say "good-bye” to them. If a split 
infinitive here and there may justly annoy 
the purist, it is impossible to deny the 
general excellence of the style. A master¬ 
piece the story certainly is not: a clever 
and unusually pleasant one it assuredly is. 
The authors go their own way, a right 
good way ; and if they oonsent to follow it 
further together, novel-readers will have 
reason to be thoroughly satisfied. 

Detective stories seem to be popular, 
though common enough in the newspapers. 
Sarti and the ingots make a better romanoe 
of the kind than most inventors will coin 
from their own imaginations. Miss Wilkins 
is a delightful writer, and has thoroughly 
earned her reputation; her detective tale 
won a big prize, and suggests to us that 
she is very clever. For my part, I am not 
overgrateful for the reminder. She has 
done far better things less aggressively 
difficult, in reality far harder. It is her 
simpler-looking work that one remembers. 
The book is sure to find readers, and they 
will get their money’s worth, but they might 
conceivably spend it more fortunately. 

Though all the above novels—save Herr 
Nordau’s entertaining indiscretion—have 
considerable merit of the average kind, Miss 
Vynne’s slight story is the best of the batoh. 
She, too, adopts the prevailing habit of 
labelling her book "acomedy,” and a most 
charming comedy she has devised. Her 
pages witness to a lightness of touch 
and swiftness of movement only won by 
the painstaking craftsman. The charac¬ 
ters she draws are alive, amusing, and 
clever; also they are ladies and gentle¬ 
men. True, they often behave foolishly, or 
a Comedy of Honour had remained unwritten; 
but the reader has a comfortable feeling that 
such delightful people are bound to come 
well out of their scrapes. The conclusion is 
comic and possible, and there is a wit and 
style in the telling unusual in a woman’s 
work—or in a man’s either, for that matter. 

Pbbot Addleshaw. 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT GERMANY. 

‘‘Public Men of To-Day.” —The Gorman 
Emperor William II. By Charles Lowe. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) In dealing with modem Ger¬ 
man history Mr. Lowe is on ground which 
he has made peculiarly his own. As an old 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, he knows all 
that a journalist oan know about the Kaiser, 
and tells his story with freshness and piquanoy. 
“ Oh, ye men of Brandenburg, we are called to 
greatness, and to glorious days will I lead 
you.” Who but William II. oouldhave uttered 
these words ? From the mouth of any other 
sovereign they would sound stilted and 
ridiculous, but an orator has the power of 
clothing all he touohes with dignity and grace. 
That the young Emperor possesses a rare gift 
of eloquenoe even his bitterest opponents would 
admit, though as he grows older it is to be 
hoped that he will grow more silent and less 
eloquent. Not that the Emperor’s speeches are 
the result of vanity or fussiness: they are simply 
the outward ana visible sign of overflowing 
energy. 

“He certainly has energy,” said the best of our 
Labour M.P.’s (Mr. Thomas Burt), “ perhaps too 
much—but the Hohenzollems have Always made 
reigning a business, and have conducted it with 
the same laboriousness, the same industry, and the 


same activity, as man pursues a profsssiaul 
career.” 

William II.’s devotion to the army might be a 
danger signal, but with him it is only part and 
parcel of his zeal for the Empire Which has 
eaten him up. No one but a madman supposes 
that he would engage in any war but a war of 
defence. As he said to M. Jules Simon : 

“ If, to speak of the impossible, your army found 
itself on the field of battle with the German anny, no 
one could foresee the consequences ot the struggle. 
That is why I should consider as a madman and 
a criminal whoever droTe the two peoples to 
make war.” 

Mr. Lowe aptly applies to the Emperor’s 
military enthusiasm Caesar’s description of the 
Gauls, novis rebus semper studebat. He has 
adopted smokeless powder, supplied the soldier 
with a field tent, and reduced the period of 
conscript service with the colours—for the 
infantry at least—from three years to two. 
He has increased the German navy, and by the 
addition of Heligoland has become a Mehrer 
des Beichs. He is no mere “ gaiter-button 
soldier,” like his grandfather, but one who 
appears to possess the eye of a oommander. 
We are told that his strategic combinations are 
always distinguished by boldness and origin¬ 
ality, and that he is a worthy heir of the great 
Frederick. But it is not only a Moltke or a 
Caprivi that the Emperor oan appreciate and 
eulogise. 

“Your great mind,” he said to Helmholtz, 
“always engaged in the pursuit ot the purest and 
highest ideal), has in its lofty flight left politics, 
and the party intrigues connected with them, far 
behind it. I and my people are proud to be able 
to call so eminent a man as yourself ours.” 

For political intrigue few incidents in 
history rival the story of the Emperor’s 
quarrel and reconciliation with the mighty 
Ohanoellor. The story is well told by Mr. 
Lowe. That the Emperor acted wisely in parting 
with his “ pilot ” was the verdict of the 
Berlin Stock Exohange at the time, and of 
most historians since the event. It is not, how¬ 
ever, so easy to acquit the Emperor of the 
charge of having treated Count Gaprivi un¬ 
fairly and ungenerously. This high-minded 
soldier, who was hated by none but the 
Agrarians, seems to have been abandoned by 
his master, and to have suooumbed to an un¬ 
scrupulous intrigue. The wonder is that so able 
a man as Prince Hohenlohe- Sohillingsfurst 
should have been induoed to step into his plaoe. 
But whatever may have been the Emperor’s 
mistakes—and, like all men gifted with extra¬ 
ordinary energy and versatility, he has made 
mistakes—there oan be no denial that Germany 
has advanoed under his rule. By his marriage 
he has reconciled the Sohleswig-Holsteiners to 
the Empire. He has induoed both the 
Hessians of Nassau and the Guelphs of 
Hanover to bury the hatchet. By a wise mix¬ 
ture of firmness and oourtesy he has converted 
the Frenoh hatred of Germany into a hatred of 
England. Alsace-Lorraine has taken a second 
place at the Frenoh Foreign Office, while Egypt 
has come to the front. This is not a pleasant 
prospeot for an Englishman, but for a German 
it has no terrors. It may be that France 
hates England less than Germany; but she fears 
Germany more. This is a wide field, to which 
we can only make a passing reference. 
Curiously enough, the Emperor is, so far as he 
oan consult his own private feelings, a decided 
Anglophile. The narrow-minded J ankers detest 
England as the land of freedom; and their 
master’s pride in being “ not only the Admiral, 
but also the grandson, of the mighty English 
Queen ” (to quote the Kaiser’s own language at 
the opening of the Kiel Canal), is a thing not 
only abhorrent, but absolutely inexplicable to 
them. However, as Prince Bismarck once 
contemptuously said of the reactionary press, 
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their article* are mere Druokerschwarze— 
“printers’ ink.” No one who wishes well to 
Germany can close his eyes to the essential fact 
that her Emperor is an Arbeiter-Kaiser—a 
working Emperor. The great King of Prussia 
once said of the Great Eleotor —Er hat viel 
gethan —“ he has done much.” This, too, is 
the verdict already pronounced by history on 
one whose character combines the best features 
in those of his two ancestors—the Great 
Elector and Frederick the Great. 

Teuton Studies. By Sidney Whitman. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Mr. Whitman tells ns in 
his preface that the principal contents of this 
book have appeared in different periodicals, bnt 
that the study of Moltke has been “ consider¬ 
ably enlarged from valuable first-hand informa¬ 
tion.” Moltke and Bismarck both belong to 
the Adel by birth; but Bismarck sprang from a 
well-to-do stock, while Moltke was a poor man 
for the best part of his life. The difference 
between the housekeeping at Creisan and Fried- 
ericharuh was as marked as the differences 
between the characters of the two hosts. 
Mr. Whitman tells us that long after 1870, 
which brought Moltke a handsome donation, 
“ it was not an impossible contingency to rise 
hungry from his dinner table.” And no 
wonder, seeing that £15 a month was all that 
was allowed for housekeeping purposes at 
Creisan, where the family gathering often con¬ 
sisted of eight to ten persons. In the days of 
his grinding poverty Moltke agreed to trans¬ 
late the whole of (ribbon’s Decline and Fall for 
the sum of £80. When he had translated seven 
of the nine volumes, the publisher failed, and 
he got nothing. On another occasion he 
earned £9 by some translating work, and sent 
the money to one of his poor relations, regret¬ 
ting that it was all he had. Moltke was a 
lover of music, but without cant. On one 
oocasion he visited the Berlin Opera House to 
hear “ Die Meis tore anger. After listening for a 
while he turned to his companion: “This is 
really even more monotonous than a Reichstag 
debate. There, at least, you can propose the 
closure. I am off.” There are social as well as 
biographical articles in this book. The article 
on the “ Anti-Semitic Movement” is rather 
disappointing, as it is more full of reflections 
than of facts. It is well-known that the Russian 
of the eastern provinces loves a Jew as warmly 
as Canon MaoColl loves a Mussulman. We 
should have preferred some information as to 
the numbers of the Jewish population in the 
east and west of the Empire—in Breslau 
and Cologne respectively—to reflections by Mr. 
Whitman on the proposed exclusion of the 
pauper alien from our own shores. A few facts 
such as are given in a footnote to p. 66 are 
worth pages of commentary. Not that Mr. 
Whitman’s remarks are not sometimes very 
pertinent, as when he says, “To-day the Jews 
seem more intent on blackening the character 
of the anti-Semitic leaders than on any more 
practical method of dealing with the sentiment 
of the hour.” The chapters on the Working 
Man, the Drama, the Faotory, and the Forest 
are all well worth reading. 

Bismarck's Table Talk. By Charles Lowe. 
(Gravel.) This volume is based on the recently 
published works of Herr von Posohinger, and 
the bulky tomes of the Bismarckian Boswell 
have been boiled down into a handy volume 
of 378 pages. Mr. Lowe does not here pretend 
to original authorship, but he may claim to 
have edited a most entertaining book. As a 
conversationist the unifier of Germany deserves 
to rank with Dr. Johnson. It would be impos¬ 
sible for any book in which the Prince figures 
largely to be dull. His opinions on all con¬ 
ceivable subjects are given here, and make this 
a useful book of reference. Lord Beaoonafield’s 
greatest triumph was the good opinion he won 


from Bismarck. Asked which of the pleni¬ 
potentiaries he regarded as the first diplomatist 
at the Berlin Congress, the Chancellor replied: 
“ That I oannot tell yon, bnt certainly the 
seoond was Lord Beaoonsfleld.” He pointed 
ont to Lord Ampthill that there were only 
three portraits in his room—his wife, his 
Emperor, and Lord Beaoonsfleld. His measure¬ 
less contempt for Disraeli’s great rival, Mr. 
Gladstone, is too well known to need illustra¬ 
tion. The kindliness of this so-called man of 
“blood and iron” is manifest in all these 
es. At Koniggratz the Minister-President 
only one cigar left in his pocket, which he 
looked forward to enjoying after the viotory 
was won. Bnt he had miscalculated his 
chances. He came across a poor dragoon who 
lay helpless with both arms crashed, moaning 
for something to refresh him. 

“ I felt in my pockets and found I had only gold, 
which would be of no use to him. But stay, I 
had still my treasured cigar.' I lighted this for 
him, and plaoed it between his teeth. You should 
have seen the poor fellow’s gratefnl smile ! I 
never enjoyed a oigar so much as that one which 
I did not smoke.” 

The statesman’s happy life at home has been 
his salvation, but even at Varzin uneasy 
thoughts have visited him. A deeply reflective 
and religions man, the iron Chancellor is the 
complete opposite of our own Walpole, though 
both were lovers of oountry life. 

“ I remember,” he said, “ a really happy moment 
ip my youth, and that was when I shot my first 
hare. In later years it gave me pleasure to see my 
irrigated meadows and plantations thriving, and 
at home I took pleasure in my wife and children." 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce for 
publication early in January the Life of 
Cardinal Manning, by Mr. Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell. The main object which has been kept 
in view has been to manifest, by an unreserved 
publication of all Cardinal Manning's diaries, 
journals, and autobiographical notes, his real 
character and inner life. The only exception 
that has been made is in the case of an auto¬ 
biographical note of five or six pages, written 
by Cardinal Manning in 1890, on the corporate 
action of the Society of Jesus in England and 
Rome, whioh is not published, on the ground 
that it might give pain to persons still living, 
or provoke needless controversy at home or 
abroad. The author is indebted to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone for the permission he has given for the 
publication of muoh valuable matter. 

Mr. J. E. P. Wallis, editor of the new series 
of “ State Trials,” is engaged upon a History 
of Parliamentary Government m the British 
Colonies, beginn&g with the infant Legislature 
of the old oolony of Virginia, and coming down 
to the colonial constitutions of the Victorian 
era. 

The first volume in the series of “County 
Histories of Scotland,” announced by Messrs. 
Blackwoods, will be Sheriff Mackay’s Fife and 
Kinross. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a new 
edition of George Borrow’s The Bible in Spain, 
carefully revised by the late Ralph Ulick 
Burke, who has also added notes and a glossary. 
It will be in two volumes, illustrated with a 
map and etohings by M. Manesse. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish, almost immediately after Christmas, 
in their “ Social Soienoe Series,” a work on 
Allotments and Small Holdings, by Mr. J. L. 
Green. He not only gives the law on allot¬ 
ments and small holdings, but treats the whole 
subjeot in a practical and illustrative manner. 
A special chapter deals with the detpaqd made 


during the past few winters to revive oertain 
ancient statutes in the interest of the un¬ 
employed. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. announce a new 
book by Mr. Fred. J. Wishaw, author of “ Out 
of Doors in Tsarland.” It is an historical 
romanoe dealing with the times of Ivan the 
Terrible, and specially with the complications 
arising from ms choice of a bride among his 
subjeots. 

Messrs. J. C. Jut a & Co., of Capetown, 
announoe for publication early in the new year 
a book entitled With Rhodes in Mashonaland, by 
Mr. D. C. de Waal, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Cape Colony, who accompanied 
Mr. Rhodes on his first journey to Fort Salis¬ 
bury. The book, which was originally written 
in Dutoh, is to be published in this country, in 
an English translation, by Messrs. Walker 
Bros., of Basinghall-street. 

Messrs. Frederick Warns & Co. will pub¬ 
lish immediately Sport in Ashanti ; or, Melinda 
the Gaboceer, a tale of the Gold Coast, by Mr. 
J. A. Skertohly, with illustrations by Mr. J. B. 
Greene. 

Mr. Fred G. Kitton has written a memoir 
of his father, the late Frederic Kitton, Hon, 
F.B.M.S., whioh will be published by Mr. 
George Bedway. 

Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, announces 
for immediate publication an illustrated volume 
dealing with the English Churoh in the olden 
time, nnder the title of Curious Church 
Cleanings. It will include such subjeots as 
“ Early Church Dedications,” “ St. Chad and 
the Well of St. Chad,” “ Gilds,” “ Crosses," 
“Pews.” “Lights,” “Burial in Woollen,” and 
“ Boy Bishops.” 

The reply to Wellhauaen, by the Rev. 
Dr. Baxter, entitled Sanctuary and Sacrifice 
—which has already been announced in the 
Academy —will be published by Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode early in the new year. It is 
based upon a series of articles in tbe Thinker, 
which attracted the favourable notioe of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Miss MaoMahon’s new novel, A Pitiful 
Passion, which Messrs. Hutchinson will pub¬ 
lish early next year, will also be issued simul¬ 
taneously in New York by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. 

E. V. B.’s Carden of Pleasure, whioh was 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock only a few weeks 
ago, has missed rapidly through two editions, 
and a third will shortly be issued. The 
same author’s Days and Hours in a Carden has 
just gone into its ninth edition, and her 
Heavenly Birthdays is in its third. 

We quote the following from the New York 

Nation: 

“ Mr. Fortescue, who has succeeded the late Mr. 
Noel Sainsbury at the Public Heoord Offloe, 
London, in the function of calendaring the 
rs of the Colonial Series, is now paw- 
through the press a fresh volume, the 
materials of which hare been prepared in part 
by himself and in part by Mr. bainabury. Many 
papers among those thus calendared relate to the 
founding of Pennsylvania. There is also a state¬ 
ment, written by Roger Williams when an old 
man, containing one or two facts pertaining to the 
early history of Rhode Island. There are many 
documents concerning the grant of a constitution 
to Jamaica, and the resistance made by tbe 
colonists to the attempt of the home authorities to 
impose upon that island a form of government 
which would have subjected them to the operation 
of Poynings’ Law as applied to Ireland.” 

. At the last meeting of the Acadfimie des 
Inscriptions, M. Lefrano announced the dis¬ 
covery in the BibUothdque Nations!® of poems 
and other works by Queen Margaret of 
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Navarre, the author of the Heptameron. They 
oomprise 12,000 verses, written in the last four 
or five years of her life, some of them under 
great mental anguish. There are two dramas, 
ten letters, dialogues, songs, and two long 
works, entitled “ Le Navire” and “Lea 
Prisons,” the latter being personal confessions. 

The last lines written by Barthelemy Saint 
Hilaire, a few days before his death, are to be 
found in a notice of the first volume of the 
“ Sacred Books of the Buddhists,” edited by 
Prof. Max Muller. They are published in the 
November number of the Journal dee Savant>. 

At the last meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously adopted, on the motion of Mr. George 
Shaw: 

“That, in view of the historical importance of tho 
records of the Corporation, and in order to better 
secure their preservation and to place the informa¬ 
tion they contain at the disposal of students and 
the general public, it is desirable, and the Court 
hereby resolve', that the City’s records be printed 
m izttnto and published, with full indexes and with 
such translations and notes as may be necessary, 
but without introductions. That a beginning be 
made with the series of letter-books Al, from 
which extracts have been published in the 
Memorialt of London and London Lift in the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuriee. That it be 
referred to the library committee to report what 
sum will probably be required to produoe one or 
two volumes each year.” 

We have received from Messrs. Dean & Son 
the issue of Debrett tor 1896—what is known as 
the “ royal edition,” containing the Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage 
(sic) in one volume of considerably more than 
1800 pages. As the two last sections were 
totally destroyed in the now historic “ fire at 
the printers,” we congratulate both editor and 
publisher on having been able to produce the 
work at such an early date. The editor, also, 
pardonably takes oredit to himself for having 
last year correctly described the descent of the 
Earldom of Cromartie. So far as we know, it 
is a unique example of a peerage created in 
modem times with an ultimate limitation in 
favour of heirs general of the body. Another 
point that we notice in this volume is the 
careful statement of the curious facts relating 
to the dormant Barony of Gardner. Those 
interested in statistics may like to know that 
during the last twenty years there have been 
created no less than 120 peers, 177 baronets, 
and 1272 knights; while 54 peerages and 76 
baronetcies have become extinct in the same 
period. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

On January 1, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will 
publish the first number of an international 
review, to be called Coemopolit, under the editor¬ 
ship of M. Fernand Ortmans, which will also 
appear simultaneously in New Tork, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna. Its most novel feature is 
that it will be polyglot: that is to say, one- 
third of the text will be printed in English, 
one-third in French, and one-third in German, 
while articles in Italian or Spanish will 
occasionally appear. There will also appear 
regularly ohroniques on the literature, drama, 
and politics of the three countries contributed 
by such writers as M. Emile Faguet, M. Jules 
Lemaitre, and Mr. Andrew Lang. It is here 
—as announced some while ago—that B. L. 
Stevenson’s last novel, “ Weir of Hermiston,” 
will appear serially. The first number will 
contain', besides, short stories by Mr. Henry 
James and M. Paul Bourget; a criticism 
of “Jude the Obscure,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse; an estimate of Alexandre Dumas fils, 
by M. Francisque Sarcey ; a study of “ Othello," 


by M. Georges Brandds—who writes in French ’ 
“The Origin of the War of 1870,” by Sir 
Charles Dilke; ‘ ‘ Capital Punishment in Ancient 
Borne,” by Prof. Mommsen ; and “ William II. 
and Social Detnooracy,” by Theodor Barth. 

Another new magazine, the Commonwealth, 
representing the social movement in the English 
Church, will also appear in January, under the 
editorship of a committee consisting of Canon 
Soott-Holland, the Bev. the Hon. J. G. 
Adderley, the Bev. Peroy Dearmer, and Mr. 
G. H. Davis. It will endeavour to em¬ 
phasise the wide range of social progress by 
printing articles from recognised authorities 
upon religious, economic, artistic, and literary 
subjects. Music will be represented in the 
first number by Dr. Martin, the organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; art by Miss M. J. Newill 
and Julia Cartwright; athletios by Mr. C. B. 
Fry; and poetry by Michael Field. There will 
also be a reproduction of Bossetti’s “ Dante’s 
Dream,” and articles by Canon Gore, Prof. 
Sayce, Canon Soott-Holland, Miss Evelyn 
Sharp, and the Dean of Ely. 

In January, the Aeiatic Quarterly Review will 
enter upon the tenth year of its existence. 
Among the contents of the forthcoming number 
will be: “India and Lancashire,” by Sir 
Bichard Garth; “ Kashmir,” by Mr. Walter B. 
La wren oe; “ The Seven-winged Lamp of the 
Tabernacle from Cochin,” by Babbi H. 
Gollancz; “ The Br&hma Alphabet,” by Mr. 
C. H. Tawney; and several papers dealing vyith 
the question of Kafaristan. 

Beginning with the new year the price of the 
Humanitarian will be reduoed to sixpence, the 
character and quality of the magazine re¬ 
maining as before. The January number 
will oontain an interview with Sir Walter 
Besant on “Social Problems of the Day”; 
“The Duty of the Eduoated Intellect of the 
State,” by the Bight Hon. J. P. B. Bobertson, 
Lord Sector of Edinburgh University; “ The 
Human Heart,” by W. H. Wilkins ; “ Imperial 
Socialism,” by Morley Bob arts ; and a reply to 
Lord Wemyss by J. B. Macdonald, Labour 
candidate for Southampton. 

A new novel by Mr. F. Marion Craw¬ 
ford, entitled “ Taquisara,” will appear serially 
in the Queen, beginning with the new year. 

Messrs. Keg an Paul, Trench, TrIIbner 
& Co. will publish in a few days the New Year’s 
number of the African Review, containing a 
story by Mr. H. Bider Haggard, entitled ‘ 1 Blade 
Heart and White Heart,” illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Ker, and also a short story by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At Cambridge, the Lady Margaret chair of 
divinity, vacant through the death of Prof. 
Lumby, has been filled up by the election, 
without opposition, of the Bev. Dr. A. J. Mason, 
vicar of All Hallows, Barking, who, so far as 
we know, has yet to make his reputation as 
successor to Prof. Hort. 

At Oxford, Mr. Henry A. Mien, of Trinity, 
assistant in the department of minerals at the 
British Museum, has been appointed to the 
ohair of mineralogy, vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. S tory- Maskelyr e, which, as now 
reconstituted, carries with it a fellowship at 
Magdalen. The full number of six Waynflete 
professors, under the new statutes, is thus 
made up. 

The Very Bev. G. W. Kitchin, dean of 
Durham (formerly of Winchester), has been 
elected to an honorary studentship at Christ 
Chqroh, where he will find among his colleagues 


two other historians in Bishop Stubbs and Hr. 
8. B. Gardiner. 

Lord Acton has been appointed a member of 
the university library syndicate at Cambridge 
for a term of four years. 

We have to record in this plaoethe death of the 
Venerable Bobert William Browne, archdeacon 
of Bath, who had just entered upon his eighty- 
seventh year. Eduoated at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, he passed on to a scholarship 
and fellowship at St. John's College, Oxford 
He graduated with first-class honours in both 
classics and mathematics in 1831: an as&ui 
mirabilit of four double-firsts, among them 
being Mr. Gladstone. For twenty-five years— 
from 1835 to 1862—he oocupied the chair of 
dassios at King’s College, London; and it was 
during this period that he wrote histories of 
Greeoe and Borne, and histories of Greek and 
Latin literature, which were very popular in 
their day. Archdeacon Denison, of Taunton, 
his colleague in the chapter, still survives, 
though his senior by some four years. 

The December number of the Pdiean Recori 
(Oxford: Blackwell) prints the ode written 
by John Oonington, as poet laureate of the 
junior common room of C.C.C in 1848, four 
years before that institution was suppressed by 
the authorities. We quote the last of tea 
verses: 

“ Then here’s to our snug Common Boom, the 
home of fun and mirth, Sir, 

And here’s to all who’ve met to-night to 
celebrate its birth, Sir; 

And here’s to future Scholars all, and may they 
aye remember 

That the proudest day of all the year is the 
Twentieth of November 
For snug little Corpus, for jolly little 
Corpus, 

The proudest day of all the year for jolly 
little Corpus.” 

We may also notioe a very sympathetic notice 
of the late Francis Otter, who unfortunately 
left no permanent memorial of his r ema rkable 
gifts. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE CRT OE ARMENIA. 

Lo, cur sisters far away in England. 

Can you hear our bitter cry and wailing; 

Can you hear the shrieks of our poor women; 
Can you hear the sobbing of our children ? 

Ah, the mountains rear their granite barriers, 
And they stifle all our sobs and wailing! 

Lo, our sisters far away in England, 

Can you see our huts and roof-treee burning; 
Can you see flames all red and bloody ; 

Can you see the grim, black smoke-dondi 
curling F 

Ah, too far, too far; alas, the distance— 

Fire and smoke and blood—too far for pity! 

Lo, our sitters tar away in England, 

Can you feel the grisly fangs of famine; 

Can you feel the grip of bitter winter ; 

Can you feel the swoon of deadly sickness f 

But, alas! the storm-winds rage and bluster, 
And the angry sea is ever roaring, 

And they drown our cries of help between them 

If the mountains bar our cries of ang u i s h, 

If the distance is too great between us. 

If the winter storm-wind takes and scatters, 

If the angry heaving waters drown them— 

Who shall hear our piteous cry for mercy ? 
Faint are we to death and very weary. 

And our sisters far away in England ! 

Kate Frehjgrath Kroeker. 

Ventnor, Deoember, 1895. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Almost the whole of the Boletin of the Beal 
Academia de la Historia for November is 
occupied with a valuable account of the life 
and writings of the Jesuit Father, Luis de 
Valdivia (1560-1642), who in Chili «nii1»t«i 
with greater suooess the labours of the cele 
brated Las Casas in the West Indies. The 
article is by Antonio Maria Fabie, and is 
written partly as a review of a republication of 
Luis de Valdivia’s linguistie works by Don 
Bartolomd Mitre. These linguistic treatises 
and tracts—in the Araucanian, the extinct 
Allentiak and Milesyan dialects—form part of 
a catalogue and bibliography of American 
bistory, geography, ethnology, and languages, 
from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego, which 
Sehor Mitre is now publishing in La Plata. A 
reprint of the grammar and catechism in the 
AUentiak tongue, from a unique copy, has been 
made by J. Torribio Mendoza (Sevilla, 1894). 
Besides commenting on these materials, SeSor 
Fabifi prints from MSS. in the Archivo General 
de las Indias a series of letters (1612-1618), in 
which the Father gives a detailed narrative of 
his labours among the Indians : his changing 
the system of offensive war to a peaceful 
defence ; his settling the Indians on reserva¬ 
tions within the shelter of a range of Spanish 
forts. He claims for this system, the opposite 
of that sung by Brcilla in the Arauoana, a 
full success. It was for these Indians that he 
wrote his grammars, vocabularies, and cate¬ 
chisms, some of them the only relics of a race 
tnd language whioh have wholly disappeared. 
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THE ACAD&MIE FRANCAISE. 

Puts: Dae. M, USE. 

The election of M. Henry Houssaye to the 
fauteuil left vacant by the death of Leconte de 
Lisle gave rise at the time to a certain amount 
of adverse criticism, for the literary credentials 
of the candidate seemed scarcely sufficient to 
justify the honour conferred on him; and 
regret was openly expressed that the influence 
of certain coteries should have induced the 
Academy to select the author of the Histoire 
d'Alrfbiade, in preference to other candidates 
of superior merits who, for some time past, 
have been seeking admission into the sacred 
precincts. 

Though last Thursday’s reoeption did not 
excite any special interest, it offered the cus¬ 
tomary attractions of a select gathering of 
elegantly dressed ladies and social notabilities. 

Little can be said either in praise or in 
dispraise of the new Academician’s ducourt. 
The uneventful life of Leconte de Lisle supplied 
a meagre subjeot for academical eloquence; 
and the orator, therefore, had to content 
himself with relating minor incidents of 
the poet’s life—his struggle against adversity 
and the indifference of the public, his 
ultimate suooess with a chosen few, who 
considered that he had inherited “ the golden 
sceptre and laurel wreath of Viotor Hugo.” 
The best part of M. Henry Houssaye’s speech 
was his very effective recitation of some extracts 
from his predecessor’s poems. 

bL Brunetidre’s reply was a masterpiece of 
familiar, witty, and oritioal eloquence, essen¬ 
tially French in manner and style: the speaker 
at times almost acting (if I may make use of 
the expression) his words. After the customary 
compliments addressed to the newcomer, and 
a learned commentary on Leconte de Lisle’s 
poems, M. Brunette re, alluding to M. Henry 
Honssaye’s works on Greece and the inflmmnn 
of Greek art, delighted us all with the following 
observations on art criticism; 

“ • • • • Je n’ai point, je l’avoue, la pr£ten- 

non d’etre un grand oonnalsseur d’art, et, au 
calon do Peinture comma & l’Op5ra, je me contents 


d’aimer ce qui me fait plaiair. Mais e’est un tort, 
o'eet un grand tort! et je m’empresse de 
oonfesser qu’il n’y a pas de plus fficheu»e srreur; 
il n’y en a pas de plus grave, de plus pr5judiciable 
aux intdrets dee artistes eux-mimes et de l’art. 
l'h irions-nous si nous 6rlgions notre gOat 
personnel en mesure et surtout en r&gle de nos 
jogements? Aimer oe qui nous fait plaiair! 
Mais, en matters d’art comme de literature, et 
oomme aussi Wen dans la vie, toute une part de 

S robite ne consists qu’i r£agir oontre nos 
nprsasions. Et, si nous n’y r5ussi«sons pas, 
qu’arrive-t-il de nous? Vous le saves, Monsieur, 
e’est alors que, comme Diderot, nous milons, 
nous contentions, nous brouillons tout ensemble. 
Nous tenons comme lui les qualitea littiraires d’un 
tableau. Nous admirons d’une statue les inten¬ 
tions morales. On nous entend parlor d’un 
peintre oomme nous ferions d’un romancler. Que 
vous dirai-je de plus ? nous nous engageons but 
la pente glissante qui mine A l’admiration de la 
lithcgiaphie sentimentale, et la pente est de cellos 
que Ton ne remonte point. (Test que nous 
manquons id de guides, et dis qu’il en surgit 
quelqu’un, il meurt—comme Engine Fromentin. 
Non que l’art et la literature solent itrangers ou 
excentriques l’un A l’autre; et, pour pen qu’il les 
prenne assez tuperflcialtement, un homme d’esprit 
ne tarde pas A deoouvrir entre eux des rapports qui 
l’etonnent lui-meme. Mais e’est au point pricis 
oil ses rapports s’ivanouissent que commence la 

vraie critique d’art.D’une maniire 

de deesiner ou de peindre A une autre maniire, il y 
aautant de difference que du style de Corneille 
A celui de Badne; et cette difference est 
‘ technique ’; et je voudrais qu’on me la fit 

entendre.Et quand je le saurais, 

quand nous le aaurions, si l’on persistait A faire de 
la literature A propos d’une to lie ou d’un marbre, 
on le pourrait, on en ferait! Mais nous, en 
attendant, nous aurions appris qudque chose! 
Nos opinions ne seraient plus la naive et mobile 
expression de notre incompetence! D y auralt 
eniln une critique d’art, et non plus settlement, A 
propos d’art, de la critique encore et touiours 
Uttiraire.” 

With reference to M. Henry Houssaye’s 
History of 1814, M. Brunetiire, while 
making due allowance for the patriotic pride 
Frenchmen take in the victories of Napoleon 
I., protested against the renewal of the 
Napoleonio legend with great eloquence. 

Mais, si parml tant de splendeurs, si 
je ne puis fermer 1’oreiUe A tant de plaintes ou de 
maledictions dont les mAres, dont les peuples, dont 
quelques-uns de ses serviteurs out charge sa 
ntemoire, ne le comprendrez-vous pas ? J’entends 
la voix de Chateaubriand, et oelle de Mme. de 
Staei! J’entends la voix du plus gAnereux de nos 


’y avait pas une idAe en Europe qui ne fut 
foulAe sous le talon, pas une bouohe qui no fut 
baillonnAe par la main de plomb d’un seul 
homme’; jtsntends Augustin Thierry professor 

* de toute la oonviotion de son Ame son aversion 
du rAgime militaire’; j’entends Auguste Comte 

* flAtrir de toute son Anergie l’nsage profondAment 
pemideux, qui fit de sa toute-pWssance l’homme 
investi par Ja fortune d’un pouvoir matAriel et 
d’une oonflanoe morale qu’aucun autre lAgislateur 
mod erne n’a rAuuis au mAme degrA.’ Et je veux 
bien qu’ils exag&rent. Poetes et philosophes, ils 

S arlent de NapolAon comme ils fmaient de l’un 
’eux, en pclitiques autant qu’en historiens. Ce 
qui n’empeche que, b’U fallait opter, e’eet avec 
eux, o’est A leur suite que je me rangerais—non 
sans quelque tristesse, et peut - Atre quelque 
remorda- mala aveo la conscience de defendre 
oontre les retours de la popularity d’un grande 
mAmoire les deux libertAs qui nous importent 
d’abord, A nous qui Acrivons et qui contiennent 
peut-6 ere toutes les autrea: celle de penser comme 
nous voulons, et oelle de parler comme nous 
pensons; sen tire quae velie it dieere quae sentiae." 

This morning took place the funeral of 
M. Emile MontAgut, the well-known historian 
and critic, the translator of Shakspere and 
Macaulay and Emerson, and for many years a 

constant contributor to the Revue des Dtux- 


Mondes. Emile MontAgut was a man of letters 
in the most honourable sense of the term: three 
years ago he presented himself as a candidate for 
a vacant seat in the AcadAmie Fran^aise, and 
—was not elected! 

Cecil Nicholson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 

II. 

London: Not. SO, ISM. 

The following digression will, I am afraid, 
lengthen my answer to Mr. Hartland; but, as it 
contains matter probably novel to most readers, 
I venture to trespass ou the editor’s kindness. 

The other day I looked into Sertn Gomer, 
vol. i. (1818), as I remembered having 
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■een, many yean ago, a well-written paper on 
“ Superstition* ” in some early number of that 
periodical. I found the paper easily enough; 
on reading it, not only the instances of super¬ 
stition, but the order in which they were related 
seemed quite familiar to me. I was rather 
puzzled at this, but that very evening the 
mystery was cleared up. The paper had been 
"conveyed” bodily, with just sufficient change 
to oonoeal the source from an inquisitive eye, 
from No. 59 of the Connoisseur (March 13,1755). 
If the reader will looh up that paper, he will 
see that it does not profess to have the slightest 
relation to Welsh superstitions. . How many 
times, I wonder, has that veracious account 
been quoted as genuine folk-lore of the Swansea 
district ? 

Of quite a different kind is the paper on 
the “ Old Rhymesters [Prydyddion] of 
Owmamman and Llanguick " in the Btimiad 
for Ootober, 1862 (vol. iv., pp. 204-220), to 
which I alluded in my previous note. 
Cwmamman, it may be remembered, is the 
“ lawless mountain valley” of Mr. Moggridge’s 
tale. The paper in the Beimiad presents a ver 
vivid pioture of the manners and customs of 
that valley in the eighteenth oentury, founded 
apparently on the recollections of aged 
inhabitants. During the period the writer 
deals with the Owmamman folk seem to have 
been, under a very rough exterior, an intelligent 
and keen-witted raoe. The men were clod in 
coat and waistcoat of homespun, grey doth 
breeches buckled at the knee, black (undyed) 
woollen hoM, and shoes with huge buckles. 
" The young men never parted the hair on 
their foreheads." Women and girls wore 
flannel dresses, doth hats, and wooden dogs. 
When boot-polish and umbrellas come into 
fashion, the old people prayed to be removed 
to heaven," since pride and the devil had taken 
possession of the old Cum." They ddighted 
In stories of hunting and tales of corpse- 
candles, and in making rhymes on one another. 
(This was long before the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, some eighty years ago.) Many of 
the old rhymes are quoted in the paper, and 
some of them I remember quite wdl. 

I have said in my previous note that the 
Independents were the most important 
religious body in the valley. Between these 
and their older established Presbyterian (i.e., 
Unitarian) rivals, whose ohapd was (and is) at 
Gellionen, there were smart debates on the 
deep things of theology. Here is a stanza 
taken at random from a long ballad whioh is 
quoted in full in the article: 

“ I know that Death's opinion of Jesus on the 
Rood 

Was simply the Sodnian's—that but a Man 
there stood; 

But at the third day’s dawning he found him¬ 
self mista'en— 

’Twas Jesus rose in triumph, Death wore the 
captive's chain.” 

I do not think that such an institution as 
“ sin eating ” hod much ohanoe of flourishing 
in that soil; for it must be borne in mind that 
these rhymesters were not ministers, preaohers, 
or “ poets ” with Eisteddfodio fancy names, 
but plain yokels—masons, millers, weavers, 
blacksmiths, and small farmers. 

The old custom of struggling for the bride 
still survived. The bridegroom would take with 
him some rhymers as guiders (tic); and on 
reaching the bride’s home they would find the 
door closed, and a great force of hostile bards 
ready for them inside. The verbal oontest 
would take place through the dosed door. If 
the rhymers happened to be poor hands at 
“poetry,” the struggle would soon be over, 
and the young woman be allowed to reach the 
ohuroh before twelve o’dock. But, woe worth 
the day, if a good supply of doggrd should be 
forthcoming, the wedding would inevitably 
have to be postponed! 


Here is a sample of the verses used on such 
occasions: 

“ Dafydd (a guiier, outside) loquitur: 

* At Dana's feast in Galilee 
The first of marriages we see; 

At Ystrad here, I dare to say, 

The next takes place this very day.’ 

“ Riohard (inside) respondet: 

‘ If Cana's feast in Galilee 
The first of marriages did see. 

Come, tell me (and my mind relieve) 

What was our good old mother Eve P ’ ” 

There is one curious paragraph which may 
afford a due to the •; .. story of the Moggridge 
story. There are indications (such os the use 
of cwbl, meaning “whole,” where “dole” 
seems to be required by the context) that it is 
taken from on English source. It seems that a 
report hod spread afar that the old inhabitants 
of Owmamman were awfully bad people 
(dynion dnog ofnadwy), and shameful thieves 
(lladron cywilyddus) ; but we are assured that 
there was no foundation for that old fable 
(yr hen ehwedl hono). It originated in the fact 
that Shon Holi the beggar man (Sion Holi y 
car doty n) hod token offence “ because they had 
not given the whole to him ’’ (am na roddasent 
y cwbl iddo ef), and that he had spitefully oried 
out: 

“ Owmamman men, both great and email, 

The devil owns you, one and all; 

And if your sins you do not rue, 

He’ll come and fetch you, two by two.” 

But Cwmamman had yet another ourious 
institution. The inhabitants did not go to 
law; but their rhymesters settled all disputes 
and punished all offences. An instance is 
given. An old woman is cited before the 
rhyming oourt, and William Bees, the weaver, 
testifies: 

“ I know (but ’tis from hearsay) 

That Pali stole the stake away 
I'd in the thorn-fence fixed with skill, 

To guard the meadow of the mill.” 

Hearsay, however, would not do, so William 
goes on: 

“ Pll prove that she where’er she goes 
Is to the hedges worst of foes; 

There’s not a stake in all the lands— 

She steals them all for fire-brands! ” 

The oourt finds Pali guilty; and home she 
goes, begging that “ no more poetry may be 
mode on her, and promising that, as far as she 
is oonoemed, the fences shall have rest for the 
future.” 

And who was PaliP Well, all that my 
author—of whom I here take leave—says is, 
that she was Pali Sion Aubrey. She must 
therefore have been either the daughter or the 
wife of John Aubrey. Aubrey’s degree of 
oousinship to the famous author of the 
Miscdlanies might be easily traoed, I should 
think, bv the aid of the Aubrey pedigrees in 
Theophilus Jones’s History of the County of 
Brecknock. Not a little of the land lying 
between Cwmamman and Llangorse (near 
Breoon) belonged at one time to different 
descendants of Dr. Aubrey, Master of Bequests 
in Elizabeth’s reign. Jones, in his History, 
mentions no peculiar custom connected with 
Llangorse. He quotes Walker’s Sufferings of 
the Clergy os his authority for the statement 
that Rowland Gwynn was parson of Llangorse 
till 1640, when he was ejected, and the “ cure 
lay vacant for three years, saving that one 
John Edwards, a shoemaker, sometimes 
preached by the Commissioners’ orders.” The 
first volume of Jones’s History was published in 
1805, and he writes as follows concerning 
Welsh funeral customs (p. 287): 

“The funerals in Wales and the ceremonies pre- 
i ceding and following them very much resemble 


those of the Irish as described in that admirable 
little volume entitled Castle Backrest. The itnv 
on which the deceased lay is set on Are as soon as 
the breath departs, which is a signal of that event; 
we have our gwylnSt, or night of watching, and 
when ale can be procured in the neighbourhood a 
Uateen-n6t, or night of rejoicing, though this latter 
phrase is more generally appropriated to the night 
before the wedding.” 

The simplest explanation of burning the 
straw-bed seems to be fear of infection. The 
home of the famous medical family, Mtddygm 
Myddfai, was not far from that part of Brecon¬ 
shire, and some of their lore was widely spread 
by tradition. Another quotation from Theo¬ 
philus Jones may afford Mr. Hortland more 
satisfaction: 

“ It is said that formerly the articles of consimp- 
tion esteemed as the greatest luxuries in the 
Principality were— 

‘ A toasted Welsh rabbit 
And a Sals off the gibbet. 

{Ibid, p. 281.)” 

In a footnote he adds: “Here is an oppor¬ 
tunity for a triumph against the Celt, as Mr. 
Pinkerton may argue that the Welsh were not 
only savages but oannibals.” 

I pointed out to Mr. Hortland, in refer¬ 
ence to the Market Drayton story, that, 
as it stood, the mysterious and “ signifi¬ 
cant” remark of the Pembrokeshire minister 
was of no historical or scientific value what¬ 
ever. As he seemed to agree with me to 
a oertain extent, I was rather surprised to find 
the minister’s oracular remark assuming in the 
Academy even more “significance” than it 
had been originally endowed with in the Tima. 
As a matter of fret, there are extant precise 
descriptions of Pembrokeshire funeral oustoms. 
I may refer to, though I am at present unable 
to quote from, Mias Mary Curtis’s Antiquities 
of Pendine. Again, in part iii. of Oymru F« 
for July-December, 1888—not the Welsh vork 
that Mr. Hortland quotes from, but a republi¬ 
cs ti on of notes that hod appeared in the Cardiff 
Weekly Mail— the following account, dated 
Tenby, Sunday, Ootober 6, is to be found 
under the heading, “ Travelling in Wales 
in 1820”: 

“ Going down the street of Tenby, I observed 
a number of men in their best clothes, principally 
black. I at first thought it was for Sunday, bat 
seeing a woman among them with a tray and 
glasses in one hand and a bottle in the other, I 
etopt (bring then on foot, to ease tbe horses in 
ascending a hill at the end of the town) to inquire 
the meaning of it, when one of the men informed 
me they were to attend a funeral, and that it wai 
the custom to assemble before the door of the 
deoeased, and to be served with wine and warm ale 
in the street before the body was brought out. It 
is a Flemish custom, I suppose.” 

The writer hod previously mentioned that 
“ Tenby was of Flemish origin.” In 
all the South Walion accounts that I have 
seen, the custom appears to have been of a 
much leea elaborate character than was tbe 
casein the north. The reason is not far to 
seek. Both in the north and in the south, 
snoh customs have been usually explained si 
“ remains of popery." That explanation is no 
doubt tbe true one, though I do not use the 
term “popery” in an invidious sense. The 
difference between north and south in this 
matter seems to have been due to the following 
cause. At the Reformation the Church 
was robbed of its property to a far greater 
extent in South Wales than in the north. 
There were hardly any valuable livings left—for 
instance, in the diocese of St. David’s. Con- 
sequently the parishes were served by “humble 
men of heart,” many of whom became 
Methodists. In the north there wers enough 
rich livings re m a i n ing to tempt the cupidity of j 
episcopal families and their friends, sad the 
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religion* life of the parishes was starved 
wholesale. 

"Blob, self-indulgent, and idle is too much 
still the character of the clergy of North Wales. 
The livings are generally good—too good, too rich, 
to allow any great expectations from each as 
a)joy them. . . . True religion had forsaken the 
sountry. There was nothing like the semblance 
tf it in the Ohnroh; nor was there much of it 
among the few dissenters that were very thinly 
scattered here and there. . . . The Bible was 
almost an unknown book, seldom to be met with, 
•specially in the houses of the poor. In many 
parishes not even ten could be found capable of 
reading it, and in several parishes in Angleaea not 
sven two or three.”—Morgan’s Life of Bov. T. 
Chariot, 2nd ed., pp. 236, 249 (1831). 

The old Catholic rites, therefore, trailed along 
the gronnd, and kept their roots in the soil, 
with none to attend to them and none to 
preserve them, by reverent explanation, from 
degenerating into superstition that was aotnally 
indistinguishable from heathenism. 

In a succeeding letter (if I am permitted to 
write another) I shall enter, in fuller detail, 
into the North-Walian funeral oustoms and 
their real significance. 

J. P. Owen. 


“ THE ADAGES ” OF ERASMUS. 

Hyde: Deo. 19, 1899. 

I must beg leave to thank Mr. Allen for his 
reply to my letter about Erasmus and Gardiner. 
He may well ask for an explanation how Josse 
Bade, the printer, was oonneoted with the 
original edition of the Adage s. My allusion to 
inch a connexion was a careless mistake. I 
do not know of any dealings between Bade and 
Erasmus before the latter was in Paris in 1505, 
when this printer, who was a good Latin 
scholar, assisted him in publishing the Annota¬ 
tions of Laurentius Valla on the New Testa¬ 
ment. When Erasmus made a short stay in 
Paris on his way to Italy in the following year, 
he supplied Bade with materials for a new 
edition of the Adages. 

The first publication of the Adages, like that 
of the Maria, was accompanied by curious inci¬ 
dents which might be illustrated from Erasmus’ 
correspondence. But there is no mention 
there of the printer employed, who appears, as 
Mr. Alien observes, to have been Magister 
Joannes Philippus. The same printer in 1505 
republished the work—possibly the copies 
remaining on his hands—with a new title-page, 
recommending his wares in a familiar style 
whioh can scarcely have been agreeable to the 
author. This curious title is copied by Mr. 
Drummond in a note to his Life of Erasmus 
(vol. i., p. 274). The original edition was 
printed about June, 1500; and Erasmus soon 
after sent a special messenger to England with 
a large parcel of copies for distribution in this 
country. Is it too muoh to hope that one or 
more of these oopies may yet be found ? 

It appears from the title given by Graesse 
(Trisor de libres rares ), that PhiUippus, whose 
name is here printed with a double l, was, like 
most of the earliest generation of printers, a 
German, Alemandus. I presume the word 
Mamanus in Mr. Allen’s letter is a misprint for 
Alemanus. 

F. M. Nichols. 


THE CA88ITEEEDES. 

London: Deo. 14,1896. 

Mr. Bidgeway has given such a travesty of 
my argument that I must beg permission to 
state it again. 

It is briefly this. Herodotus (iii. 115) 
questions the existence of tin islands. Pliny 


(xxxiv. 47) treats the story as a fable, and says 
that the tin really came from the mainland in 
the north-west of Spain. That raises a case 
against the islands. And when we come to 
this authors who believed in their existence, we 
find that they all associate them with this put 
of Spain, but plaoe them in positions where 
there are not really any islands. For example, 
Ptolemy (ii. 6) puts them in longitude 4* O' E. 
and latitude 45 a 30’ N. ; while he puts the 
north-west point of Spain in 5° 15' E. and 
45° 10' N. That being so, I argue that the 
Greeks first heard of the Oassiterides from 
Phoenician traders, and were misled by an 
ambiguous use of 'N in the Phoenician language. 
I say that the Phoenicians used this word in 
speaking of the mining districts in the north¬ 
west of Spain, meaning thereby that these 
Were places beyond the sea; whereas the 
Greeks took them to mean that these were 
places in the sea, or islands. 

Mr. Bidgeway does not put the matter quite 
ingenuously when he says, “ Mr. Torr supports 
his attack on Strabo’s gross inaoouraoy . . . 
by clutching desperately to Strabo’s aoouraoy.” 
Strabo (iii. 5. 11) speaks of the Oassiterides as a 
group of islands, ten in number, lying in the 
open sea («A iyuu) to the north of the harbour 
of the Artabri; and there is nothing of the kind 
to be fonnd. My point is—Strabo is so very 
accurate in his description of this part of 
Spain, that his account of the Oassiterides 
cannot be explained away as an inaoourate 
description of the islands at Vigo, or any others 
on that ooast. It must be a ut of downright 
fiction, repeated in good faith. 

In my letter in the Academy of October 26 
I oited Strabo iii. 2. 9. Tet here is Mr. Bidge¬ 
way saying, “Unfortunately Mr. Torr has 
overlooked a well-known passage in Strabo iii. 
147.” That is the same passage. The only 
difference is that I cited it by ohapter and 
section (2. 9) and he is citing it by page 
(147). 

As for the contents of that passage, I have 
said nothing to imply that Strabo got his 
information at first hand, or that he “ dabbled 
in Phoenician.” On the oontrary, I have been 
arguing that the Greeks got their erroneous 
information from the Phoenicians at least as 
early as the time of Herodotus. 

Mr. Bidgeway then gives two quotations 
from “ Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 347) ” and “ Pliny 
(iv. 16),” citing by section in one oase and by 
ohapter in the other, and also misnumbering 
the section. The passages will be found at 
xxxiv. 47 and iv. 30. 

In reference to iv. 30 he says, “ If Mr. Torr 
had been aware of another very famous passage 
in Pliny, he would,” &o. I knew the passage 
very well, and knew also that it had no bearing 
on the case. 

Mr. Bidgeway fancies that the allusion to 
the British Isles in iv. 30 shows that the British 
Isles are mentioned in xxxiv. 47, under the 
name of insulas Atlantici marts. He says that 
the words “ vitdliboa navigiis ooriooiroumsutis” 
link the two passages together. But, in the 
first place, ooraoles were just as muoh in vogue 
in Spain as ever they were in Britain—iee 
Strabo iii. 3. 7. And, in the second plaoe, 
Pliny would not describe the British Isles as 
lying in the Atlantio. His division of the 
waters (iv. 33, 35) shows that he confines the 
name Atlantic to the sea below tike latitude of 
northern Spain. 

I am not going to write any more replies to 
Mr. Bidgeway. In starting this discussion I 
hoped to elucidate the question of the Cassi- 
tendes; but it is clear by now that no argu¬ 
ment with him will further that result. 

Cecil Tore. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—E d. 
Academy.] 


THE MEANING OF “ EDDA.” 

London i Dm. 11. 

Having, to my regret, been accidentally pre¬ 
vented from being present at the lecture given 
at our Viking Club by Mr. Eirikr Mageftsaon 
on the meaning of the word “ Edda,” I have 
only just been able to read the report of it in 
the Academy. My old acquaintance is there 
stated to have said: 

“ There was one point in this controversy which 
hitherto had been persistently neglected. No one 
had yet deemed it worth while to examine how far 
Snorri Sturluson's connexion with Oddi [the seat 
of learning] was a historical faob that might be 
made to throw any light on the derivation of 
‘ Edda ’ . . . Edda, therefore, meant the book of 
Oddi.” 

Three speakers who followed, among them a 
countryman of the lecturer, declared this 
theory, which they accepted, to be “ new and 
startling,” one of them saying: “Apparently 
no one had previously known the true meaning.” 

But the same view as to Edda bring derived 
from Oddi was brought forward many years 
ago. Prof. Basmus B. Anderson, author 
of Norse Mythology and of an English version 
of the “Younger Edda,” published in 1880, 
says in the latter work: 

“ About the name Edda there has been muoh 
learned discussion. Some have suggested that it 
may be a mutilated form of Odde (Oddi), the home 
of Saemund the Wise, who was long supposed to be 
the compiler of the Elder Edda.” 

Prof. Anderson then goes on to the various 
other derivations: among them, that which 
explains Edda as “great-grandmother”—or 
rather typical ancestress, Ahnfrau, “ elder 
mother,” as I would say. It need soaroely 
be added that the Edda of the Bigsmdl is, of 
course, not the mother of Amma; for that Lay 
refers, in a “ preposterous ” way, to the creation 
of the three different olasses, of whioh Ai and 
Edda, Afi and Amma, Father and Mother 
(F&dir ok Modir) are the several prototypes. 

Probably a great many will continue to hold 
the view hitherto prevalent regarding the 
meaning of Edda; but, as the subject would 
lead too far, I confine myself to the above 
quotation. Karl Blind. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SdxdjlT, Deo. 22,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ The Anatomy 
of Flame,” by Prof. Arthur Smtthells. 

Friday, Dec. 27, 4 p.m. London Institution : “ Three Great 
Chemists and their Work,” I., by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 
Saturday, Dec. 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech.” I., by Prof. J. G. McKendriok. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

THE ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS. 

Inscriptions de V Orkhon dichi fries. Par Vilh. 
Thomsen, Profesaeur de Philologie compares 
a l’Univereite de Copenhague. (Helsing¬ 
fors : Impritnerie de la Society de Literature 
Finnoise, 1894.) 

Arheiten der Orchon-Expedilian. Atlas der 
Alterthiimer der Mongolei. Im Auftrage der 
Kaiaerliohen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
herausgegeben von Dr. W. Badloff. (8t. 
Petersburg: Buohdruokerti der Akademie 
der Wisseneohaften, 1892.) 

La Stele funiraire du Tighin Qiogh, tt see 
copistes et traducteurs chinois, russes, et alle- 
mands. Par G. Sohlegel, Profesaeur de 
Chinois a l’Universite de Leide. (London : 
Luzao.) 

Die Alttilrkischtn Inschriften dor Mongolei. Von 
W. Badloff. Erste Lieferung, Die Denkmaler 
von Kosoho-Zaidam; Zweite Lieferung, 
Glossar, Index, &o. Dritte Lieferung, 
Verbesserungen, &o. (Bt. Petersburg, 1894-5.) 

A very interesting discovery was made in 1890 
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by Mr. Heikel, a professor at the University 
of Helsingfors. Not far from Lake Tsaidam, 
in the valley of the river Orkhon, a little south 
of Kiachta in Siberia, he found a commemora¬ 
tive stone, erected in the autumn of 732 a.d, 
by order of the Chinese Emperor, to the 
memory of the Turkish prince Kol, brother of 
the then reigning Shan Mogilan. The Chinese 
part of the inscriptions was practioally per¬ 
fect, only two or three unimportant words 
being hopelessly obliterated, and those of quite 
secondary significance. The importance of the 
disoovery lies partly in the fact that the fidelity 
of Chinese official history is once moretextually 
confirmed, but still more in the circumstance 
that the Chinese inscription has furnished us 
with a key to an ancient Turkish alphabet, 
and thus enabled Prof. Thomsen in the first 
instance, and Prof. Radloff in the second, to 
decipher with certainty almost the whole in¬ 
scription. 

Chinese history of over a thousand years ago 
having been thus satisfactorily confirmed, down 
to the smallest details, we are naturally in¬ 
spired with additional confidence in the 
accuracy of antecedent history, which may be 
said to begin one thousand years still further 
back, that is, about. 200 B.c. True, there is little 
reason to doubt the truth of the comparatively 
soant reoords for many generations anterior even 
to that date; but we are speaking now more 
especially of history so far as foreign nations 
are oonoemed. Moreover, as is well known, 
the greater portion of Chinese literature was 
destroyed by the reforming “ First Emperor ” 
(so-called) about that time, and such parts of 
it as were afterwards recovered were in a more 
or less mutilated condition, owing to their 
having been transcribed from the dictation of 
old men, whose memories must, of course, have 
occasionally been at fault. For our present 
purposes, then, political history in China may 
be said to begin with the period of foreign wars 
and foreign conquests, and of these we need 
only take notioe, for the development of the 
matter in hand, of one group: the wars with 
the horse-riding nomads of the north. 

At the time when precise history opens, the 
Chinese seem to have had exact knowlege of 
only one considerable foreign nation, that of 
the Hiung-nu; and although there are many 
earlier laconic notices of struggles with this 
foe, no personal names are given until the 
nomad Khan or Emperor Denman began to 
encroach upon what is now usually called the 
Ordous country—a tract formed by the loop of 
the Yellow River—and was driven thence by 
the First Emperor’s chief general, the com¬ 
pleter (usually styled, erroneously, the builder) 
of the Great Wall. After the deaths of the 
First Emperor and his chief general, Denman 
once more emerged from his retreat south of 
the modern Kiachta, and his warlike son 
Megbder, or Mekhte, soon regained most of the 
disputed Ordous territory. The latter monarch 
conquered the various tribes of the Tungusio 
stock to the east, and drove towards Europe 
several hordes of the Ephthalites and other 
powerful nomad agglomerations in the west. 
For a moment it seemed doubtful whether 
he would not successfully dispute with China 
the mastery even of the Yellow Empire; at any 
rate, he and his successors were strong enough 
to insist upon perfect equality of external 
relations: marriage allianoes, heavy annual 
subsidies, and mutual restoration of prisoners. 
For at least a century the frontier (the line of 
the Great Wall) was devastated by incessant 
raids, reprisals, and treaoheries, until at last, in 
101 b.o., the secular Chinese policy of sowing 
discord bore permanent fruit. The Hiung-nu 
split up into two rival empires: that of the 
south, which recognised the suzerainty of 
China; and that of the north-west, more in¬ 
dependent, which finally broke up and 


dispersed. Of this latter empire the reoords 
are scant. By 200 a.d. the southern power 
had also collapsed; and there can be no 
doubt that the remains of these two rival 
hordes, whioh, under the guidance of four or 
five noble families, fled westwards, formed 
the nucleus of that power whioh, two centuries 
later, obtained in Europe the name of Huns. 
Moreover, it seems equally probable that the 
Hiung-nu of the Chinese were the Scythians of 
the Cheeks. The various descriptions of these 
peoples handed down to us by the Chinese, 
Greeks, and Persians are to all intents and 
purposes identical: they lived on flesh and 
various preparations of milk; spent most of 
their time on horseback, following their herds 
in quest of pasturage; adopted what were 
afterwards called Parthian tactics in fight, 
used human skulls as beakers; and so on, down 
to the minutest particulars. 

The Tungusio races had their turn after the 
Hiung-nu were driven west; in fact, it was 
their growing capacity, combined with superior 
Chinese craft and strategy, that broke up and 
drove off the earlier nomad power. During the 
second century of our era, the empire of the 
Sien-pi—later known as Kitans or Cathayans— 
extended from the Caspian to the seas of Japan 
and the rival Hiung-nu element was either 
completely subordinated or driven west. 

For a century or two after the Tungusio 
empire in turn fell to pieces, anarchy reigned 
on the northern frontiers of China. Hiung-nu, 
Tungusio, and Tibetan “Emperors” adminis¬ 
tered the northern and western parts of the 
Chinese dominions concurrently with the 
ephemeral native dynasties, which had been 
pushed farther south. The oentre of political 
gravity travelled across the Great River, or 
Yang-tze Kiang; and China’s political influence 
almost entirely disappeared, not only'from the 
northern steppes, but also from Korea and 
Japan. Meanwhile, upon the ruins of the 
Hiung-nu and Sien-pi empires, the populations 
of whioh, it must be remembered, were still 
totally ignorant of any letters beyond an occa¬ 
sional smattering of Chinese hieroglyphs, 
there suddenly sprang into vigorous existence 
another nomad dominion, known to the Chinese 
as that of the Geougen or Jwan-j wan. Gibbon, 
misled by De Guignes, identifies these with the 
Avars, who, aooording to Byzantine authors, 
contested Europe with the Huns. But not 
only is there not the faintest evidence to oonneot 
the Geougen with the Avars, but—apart from 
the concrete fact that they never got so far 
west even as Transoxiana—we are distinctly 
told that they were exterminated by a Tun- 
guao-Chinese dynasty ruling between the 
Great River and the Great 'Wall. It is not at 
all dear whether the rulers of the Geougens, 
who sprang originally from a slave of doubtful 
nationality, were of Hiung-nu or Tungusio 
origin; in faot, some of their rain-compelling 
superstitions resemble those of the Suomi, or 
Finns. But in any case, nomad empires at that 
time were mere agglomerations of men, carts, 
and cattle; somtimes one tribe or masterful 
race was in the ascendant; anon a turn in the 
wheel of fortune made them slaves to their 
former serfs. Slave and master lived muoh the 
same life, existence being confined within very 
narrow limits of variety, women changing 
hands as freely and rapidly as flocks and herds. 
Among the fragmentary tribes whioh had 
formed part of the Tungusic empire was that 
of Tatun or Tata, a word whioh, strange to 
say, is still used by the pure Chinese, in a 
gently derisive sense, to mean either Mongols 
or Manchus (t.e., practically, Hiung-nu and 
Tnngus), just as we in Europe use the equally 
vague word “Tartars.” In the same way, 
among the fragmentary tribes whioh formed 
part of the Geougen empire was that of the 
iron-working T‘uh-Kiieh or Tiirko, a name 


which goes back no farther than the fifth 
century of our era, and is derived from a nomad 
word then meaning “ helmet,” as it still does, 
apparently, in Constantinople—so called from 
the resemblance of one of the mountains at the 
foot of which the Turks were encamped to a 
Turkish war helmet. What these helmets were 
like is now evident from the human effigies in 
stone discovered together with the Turkish 
inscriptions under notice—a sort of cone 
not entirely unlike the helmets we see in 
European museums. But here a oonfnsion 
arises, again due to the inadvertence of the 
earlier Frenoh translators. The mountains 
near whioh the early Turk tribe encamped 
were called by the Chinese Kin Shan, or 
“ Golden Mountains ”; and we are distinctly 
told that these mountains were near, if not in, 
the eastern part of what is now the Chinese 
province of Kan Suh, not far from the city of 
Yung-oh'ang, and not very far north of 
Kokonor, or west of the original Chinese 
frontier. Owing to the Chinese name “ Kin 
Shan ” being also applied to the Altai Moun¬ 
tains, or Altun-dagh of Dzungaria—“Altun- 
dagh” also meaning “Golden Mountains 
all Europeans who have hitherto written upon 
the subject have assumed that the early seat of 
the Turks was a thousand miles or more farther 
north-west than it really was. There are other 
and very exact evidences, besides the presence 
of iron mines, to prove that the true cradle of 
the Turkish power was the old country of the 
Ephthalites in east Kan Suh. We are specifically 
told that it was the Assena tribe of the Hiung- 
nu sub-kingdom of Tsiigu which, flying before 
the arms of the Tunguso-Chinese Empire 
known as the Toba Wei, first settled in the 
place indicated. So far as recorded history is 
concerned, the name of Turk dates from this 
time; and when we speak of the forbears of 
the Turks— i.e, the Hiung-nu—as “Scytho- 
Turks” or “Turko-Soyths,” it must be 
remembered that the figure of speech involves 
an anachronism akin to the use for convenience 
of the word “England” in connexion with 
Caesar’s conquests. 

At the time when the Turks overthrew their 
masters the Geougen, the Chinese empire was 
just emerging from anarchy and regaining its 
influence over Korea and Japan. The Kara¬ 
koram region, south of Kiachta, was in the 
possession of those Hiung-nu tribes (always at 
war with the Geougen) who had been long 
known as Kao-che or “ High Carts.” Here 
again, the French writers have introduced 
confusion by mixing up these tribes, 
apparently on the ground of similarity of sound, 
with Kao-oh‘ang, or the region of Torphan, 
whioh the Kao-oh'd, afterwards known as 
Ouigours, subsequently occupied. This Kao- 
ch'ang region had in very ancient times been 
known as Ku-shi or Ch'd-sz; and consequently 
the mistake has been still further extended to 
oonneot the sound Kii-ahi (erroneously read 
Ch'e-tz) with the same Kao-ch'd and Kao- 
oh'ang, the Chinese character Kti or ch‘e, “a 
cart ” or “ wheel,” having apparently lent a 
fourth pretext for assuming an etymological 
connexion. After the fall of the Geougen 
Empire, the High Carts oeased to be known by 
that name, and were called by the Turks, who 
conquered and annexed them, the Tokuz Ognz, 

' Nine Families,” and also the Tie-Ie or 
Tchi-Mk, a doubtful name only coming to 
through the Chinese. After the fall of 
the first Turkish empire, and the captivity in 
China of the Khan Gheri towards the middle 
of the seventh century, the Tie-le threw them¬ 
selves upon the mercy of the Emperor, and 
formally took the name of Ouigour, this having 
been the appellation of one of their leading 
tribes. It had already been informally ex¬ 
tended among themselves to oover the whole 
northern or Tokuz Ogu? race; but De Gnignes 
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and Bemusat are not justified in using as they 
do the word “ Igour” as meaning the Kii-ehi, 
Meanwhile, the Turkish empire had split up 
into two main divisions, the western branch 
having its centre of gravity near Issekul, and 
the eastern branch at or near the later Kara¬ 
koram, whioh had, sinoe the formation early in 
the eighth century of the Turkish Empire under 
Bilga Khan, become one of the Turkish ordo or 
capitals, if not, indeed, their chief encamp¬ 
ment. The Epthalites of Maouarrenahar had 
been conquered, together with the Sogdians, 
some time before the Turkish empire split up 
into the eastern and western divisions of the 
Assena family; and unless the Khan “ Dizabul,” 
who received the Byzantine envoy Zimarohus 
in the year 568 A.D., somewhere in the Altai 
Mountains, was a mere vioeroy or lieutenant of 
the Khan Mukan, it must have been this latter 
supreme Khan to whom Justin’s ambassadors 
were introduced. Possibly the syllables Zabul 
maybe etymologically connected with Shaporo, 
or perhaps Sapul, a sub-khan and relative of 
Mnkan. 

All the Turkish dominions were subsequently 
conquered by the Ouigours, who now moved 
south, and transferred themselves to the old 
Turkish lands in Kan Suh province. The 
Chinese Dynasty of T’ang, which the earlier 
Turks had assisted to the imperial throne, 
oollapsed at about the same time. Once more, 
for several oenturies, was North China adminis¬ 
tered by emperors of Turkish and Tungusic 
extraction. The Tunguses, now known as 
Cathayans, seem to have confined the Ouigours 
to the western parts; and for some centuries 
the Chinese appear to have almost completely 
lost touch with the west, the whole of their 
warlike and diplomatic energies being absorbed 
in protecting themselves from the incursions of 
the Cathayans. It was during this period, 
ny from 900 to 1100 A.D., that the Tata or 
Mongol power, wedged in between the 
Tunguses and the Ouigours, found time and 
space to grow to virility on the banks of the 
river Onon. 

The Chinese centre of gravity was now once 
more thrown acrosB the Yang-tsze Biver. 
Just as the pure Chinese still mode the Tartars 
as Tata or Ta-Uz, so the northern Chinese 
(mixed with Tartar blood as they have been 
for a thousand years or more) mock the Trans- 
Tangtsze Chinese by a corresponding diminu¬ 
tive Man-jen or Man-ttz. And thus when Marco 
Polo came to China, shortly after the Hiung- 
nu (the Mongols) had once more asserted them- 
themselves over the Tunguses (the Cathayans 
and Niichfins), he found two empires—that of 
Kitan or Cathay (the Bussians still call China 
Kitai), already in the hands of Kublai, and that 
of the Manzi, just about to be conquered by 
him. The Chinese Dynasty of Ming drove out 
the Mongols, and the Manchus—a third edition 
of the Tunguses—two hundred and fifty years 
ago once more replaced the Chinese. Thus it 
will be seen from this rapid sketch that from 
earliest times there has been a perpetual 
struggle for empire between Turk, Manchu, 
and Chinaman, the last-named being as often 
the conquered as the conqueror, but always 
absorbing his foes. 

It may here be remarked parenthetically that 
the Siamese, Tibetans, and Japanese have all 
in turn been stirred by the ambition of govern¬ 
ing China. Burma, Korea, and Annam have 
also had their wars with the Siok Man, but 
have never presumed to contemplate empire. 
The last turn of fortune’s wheel, which we 
have just witnessed, has almost placed the 
Chinese empire in tbo ambitious grasp of Japan, 
and it remains to be seen what power will, to 
use the historical Chinese figure, next “ catch 
the stag.” 

• • « • 

Now, what Mr. Heikel discovered was this. 


He found a eulogistic stone set up in 731 or 
732 a.d. by order of the Chinese Emperor, Kao- 
tsnng, in commemoration of the many virtues 
of Kol tighin, brother of Bilga Khan, also 
known to the Chinese and Tarks as the “ little 
Shah.” Careful copies of the inscription were 
at once taken, and translations were promptly 
made. M. Popoff, of the Bussian Legation at 1 
Peking, published the first translation in the 
Vostotchnoye Obmryeniye or Revue Orientate of 
Irkoutsk. The Finno-Ougrian Society of Hel¬ 
singfors next published photographs of all the 
monuments discovered, plate number 26 being 
a reproduction of Kol ieghin's stone. A second 
translation of this was then published by Prof. 
Georg von der Gabelentz of Berlin; and in 1892 
Prof. Gustave Sohlegel of Leyden gave us a 
much better translation than had hitherto 
appeared. Prof. Sohlegel’s version is open to 
considerable revision, both as to the translation 
itself and as to the Chinese characters trans¬ 
lated, a few of whioh, partly defaoed, were 
erroneously deciphered. Be that as it may, 
the inscription, reduced to as few words as 
possible without sacrificing the general sense, 
runs in effect as follows: 

“Heaven’s laws have fixed the relative positions 
of emperors, kings, and tribal chieftains in the 
world’s empire; and ever sinoe the Hiung-nu 
Khan did homage to China in the first century 
before Christ, the nomad empires have enjoyed 
imperial favour in their due measure. 

“ A great departure was taken when the T’ang 
Dynasty came to the throne ; and though the 
Turkish Khans have had their wars and their 
vicissitudes, they have on the whole been dutiful 
vassals. 

“The present emperor recognised the Khan 
Mogiian or Bilga as his son by adoption: wars 
and incursions almost ceased, and an era of good 
faith was inaugurated. 

“ The subject of this commemorative stone was 
known as the tighin Kol, seoond son of Kutlng 
Khan, and younger brother of the reigning Khan 
Bilga. It is undoubtedly owing to the virtues of 
his great grandfather, the beg Itimish and his 
grandfather, the ghekin Kutlng, that the high 
qualities of their descendants have borne such 
admirable fruit. Hence the Turkish empire has 
been extended to the north and the West, in 
accordance with the behests of tanri ; and Kol 
teg bin, in his capacity of doghri, has oonduoed to a 
close alliance with the empire. 

“The Emperor, therefore, expresses his pro¬ 
found sorrow at the news of Kol tighin't death, 
which, seeing that the Khan (his brother) has been 
granted the status of son, makes him also a son, 
so to speak, of the Emperor, and, as such, entitled 
to the same measure of affectionate consideration. 

“ The Emperor has, therefore, given orders for 
this handsome tablet to be erected in his memory, 
so that his many virtues may be known to future 
generations for ever: 

“ 1 BULOOT. 

“ ‘In the sandy, bleak regions, 

In the land of the nomads, 

A great power once arose 
With your noble ancestors. 

May your princes endure! 

As a star in the distant firmament. 

May your policy continue submission! 

Its goal being friendship for T’ang. 

Who shall say that men of this stamp 
Will not endure for ever f 
A tall monument is hereby reared 
As an everlasting memento ’— 

“ * Autumn op [ = 732 a ».].* ” 

Now, independently of the much longer 
Turkish inscription, of whioh we shall speak 
shortly, we find in Chinese history that 
Oh'iie-t'e-ch'in, younger son of A-thi-na Ku-tu- 
lu (= Kutlng or “ happy ”), did actually recon¬ 
quer the Turkish empire, whioh had reoently 
fallen to pieces. We do not find the name 
Itimish, but we find the titled beg and ghekin 
frequently. Tanri, “heaven,” is given in 
most ancient Chinese as tang-li, and is said by 
them to have formed part of the title of the 


Hiung-nu Khans. Doghri, according to Prof. 
Houtsma of Utrecht, is a Turkish word mean¬ 
ing “wise,” and the Chinese tell us that 
the second in rank of the Hiung-nu was called 
the Eastern T'u-k'i, or dugi, being considered 
heir presumptive to the Khan. They also tell 
us that t'u-k’i was a nomad word meaning 
“ wise ”; and, in speaking of both Hiung-nu 
and Turks, they use promiscuously the original 
words Left (t.e.. East) t'u-k'i and the Chinese 
words meaning “ Left Wise Prince.” They tell 
us that Oh'iie-t'e-ch'in was the younger brother 
of P'i-k'a or Biga Khan, and that the former 
insisted, much against Biga's wish, in resigning 
the khanship, thus newly earned, to his elder 
brother. Here, therefore, we get the clearest 
possible evidence from the deserts of Tartary, a 
thousand years old at least, of the fact that the 
Hiung-nu language and organisation were 
almost if not exaotly the same as those of the 
Turks, and that the Chinese reoords of the 
T’ang dynasty are perfectly disinterested and 
exact. The style in whioh the oommemoration 
is composed is absolutely the same, without 
any qualification, as the style of similar com¬ 
positions of this oentury. The characters only 
are of peculiar shape. The Chinese not only 
make mention in their own histories of this 
particular stone set up in memory of Kol 
tighin, but they distinctly state that similar 
stones were set up nearly a thousand years 
earlier to commemorate their victories in 
Tartarland over the Hiung-nu. Diligent searoh 
is being made by Bussian scientists for further 
evidences of the old Turk civilisation; and it 
need hardly be said that, if they are suooessful 
in discovering inscriptions dated in the Han 
Dynasty (200 b.c. —200 A.D.), the event will be 
almost as important as the discoveries in 
Mesopotamia. In the present instance the 
discovery of a new Turkish script upon Kol 
tighin' s stone has, thanks in the first instance to 
the penetration of Prof. Thomsen, assumed an 
importance seoond only in rank to the discovery 

ana decipherment of the Boeetta Stone. 

• • • • 

Bilga Khan utilised the three vacant sides of 
the stone block set up by the Chinese 
Emperor’s orders, to glorify himself and his 
brother in a long Turkish inscription, written 
by his cousin Yollig tighin, and cut, he informs 
us, by the Chinese workmen who had been sent 
to chisel out the Chinese characters. As soon 
as these unknown inscriptions were brought to 
Europe, they were at once characterised as 
“ Turkish runes.” This, however, is a complete 
misnomer; for the word rin or run is, in the first 
plaoe, a Celtic word meaning “ secret”; and in 
the next place, apart from the fact that there is 
no evidence connecting any one Turkish letter 
with any one runic letter having the same sound, 
it is absurd to suppose that the petty tribes of 
Scandinavia, Ireland, Scotland, and Mona, 
who alone used the runic letters, could, at a 
period earlier perhaps than that of any known 
runic inscriptions, have had communication 
with the Turks. It may be argued that 
Justin’s ambassador, Zimarohus, might pos¬ 
sibly have introduced at least the runic idea 
into Turk-land; but, if he had introduced any¬ 
thing at all, surely it would have been the 
rudiments of Greek or Latin letters P As a 
matter of fact, all alphabets of a simple kind, 
which strive to express letters with as few 
strokes as possible, must of necessity resemble 
each other. Straight lines must be either 
perpendicular, horizontal, or diagonal ; 
curved lines must be circles or half- 
droles; hooks and angles make up the 
balance. The simplest alphabet in the world 
is perhaps the native Korean, which is still in 
popular use. Consequently we find in Korean 
the following letter signs, i, u, o, e, •,— . These 
six are selected because the resources of our 
printing fonts can easily reproduce them; 
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the other letters are a square, half the letter h, 
the letter t- turned upside down, the letter a 
minus the cross, the letter s minus the middle 
stroke, a square with protruding side strokes, 
the letter s reversed and writ square; and so 
on. Yet it is demonstrable that the Korean 
letters are an adaptation from the Sanskrit. 
So with the European runes: i, b, r, f are not 
only almost the same as the same letters in 
English, but they have muoh the same sounds; 
the remaining runio letters and marks may be 
described as inverted f, various angular pot¬ 
hooks, a colon, an x, an x and a y turned at 
various angles, or having a line drawn through 
them, &o., &o. Of the so-called Turkish runes, 
no fewer than seven are exactly the same as 
either the Old Manx or the so-called 
“ ordinary ” runes, and another half-dozen are 
so like as to be praotioally identical. In 
addition to these, we find the following letters 
almost exaotly like our own, but of oourse 
bearing different sounds : i, m, b, d, x, y ; and 
the following letters whioh a very slight 
manipulation, lengthening or shortening, will 
cause almost to resemble the following letters 
of ours : n, e, &, o, o, q, p, a. There are also 
six which exactly reproduce Korean letters. 
The historial connexion between runes and 
Boman letters is of oourse evident; but there is 
no evidence whatever to connect any Korean 
letter -with any Turkish or Boman, or any 
rune with Turkish or Korean: the resemblanoe 
is purely accidental, and brought about, as we 
have above described, by the desire to express, 
with the least labour possible, the sounds 
required. It is not the same condition of 
affairs as we find in Bussian, where the Greek 
and Boman alphabets have been so modified, of 
set purpose, as to suit the needs of what was 
at the time a rising but barbarous tongue. 
The Bussian h is our n, c is our 8 , p is our R, 
x is the Scotch ch, and so on; while, in the 
cursive form, m is our t, n is our p, y is our u, 
and t* is our » or y. The case of the Turkish 
letters is totally different; and it is their 
accidental resemblanoe to the runio letters 
(though it must be remembered that not 
one letter resembles a rune of the same sound) 
which at the outset induced the disooverers to 
make use of the unfortunate but erroneous 
expression, “ Turkish runes.” Had they known 
anything of Korean, they might have been 
equally justified In calling them “Korean 
runes” or “Turko-Koreanletters.” As with 
letters, so with hieroglyphs: it is impossible 
that a few elementary hieroglyphs representing 
such universal and simple ideas as, for in¬ 
stance, “sun,” “moon,” “tree,” should not 
occasionally have some resemblanoe in Mexican, 
Chinese, Babylonian, or Egyptian; and it is 
this accidental resemblanoe whioh has led 
several Orientalists to oonnect precipitately the 
Aooadians with the Chinese, and thus introduce 
an unsound element of speculation into that 
branch of study. 

But, it will be asked, if the Turkish letters 
are not runes, what are they P This question 
is partially answered by Prof. Thomsen, their 
triumphant decipherer. But, although the 
decipherment is complete, he fails to prove 
conclusively even to his own satisfaction 
exaotly what they are. A very careful ex¬ 
amination leads him to dismiss all idea of 
connexion with any European alphabet, or 
with the Syriao, or Estranghdlo, from which 
the Ouigour, Mongol, and Manohu alphabets 
and syllabaries have been proved to come. He 
arrives at the conclusion that their source is 
Semitio. In his own words: 

“ La source d’oh eat tireo l’origine de 1’alphabet 
tore, sinon immddiatement, du moins par inter- 
mcdlalre, o'est la forme de 1'alphabet slmitique 
qu’on appelle armienn #.’’ 

Unfortunately, his typographical resources 
enable him to give us only the corresponding 


Hebraio forms; and we are left to conjecture 
what the Aramean letters, whioh show 
“ ressemblances spdciales dans la forme et la 
signification des lettres,” really look like. It 
appears that the Turkish, though written down¬ 
wards like the Chinese, is written in oolumns 
running from right to left like the Aramean, 
and not from left to right like some of the 
Indo-Tartar perpendicular writings described 
by the Chinese. Prof. Thomsen explains that, 
from the time of the Achemenides, the 
Aramean alphabet was not only for a long time 
in use in the Persian Empire, even under the 
Sassanides, but that it became in its turn the 
prototype of several other alphabets whioh 
were gradually developed in Iranian regions— 
the Pehlevi, for instanoe, and the Sogdian— 
besides another known as the Khuarizmian, 
which has not yet been deciphered. However, 
Prof. Thomsen adds: 

“ Toutefois oe que nous savons dee details de tous 
oes alphabets pie sente de si grandee lacunes que, 
pour le moment, je ne vois pas la possibility 
d’ytablir avec certitude a laquelle de ces sources 
on doltplutdt rapporter la base de l'alpbabet tore. 
8erait-ce directement & 1’alphabet arameen meme, 
ou indirectement par l’intermediwe de l'un des 
alphabets iraniens qui en dyrivent ?” 

We should be disposed to reply “ indirectly,” 
and through what M. Drouin styles the 
Arameo-Konohan group. The reason is that 
the main branoh or Eastern Turks never 
carried their oonquests beyond Sogdiana and 
the Ephthalite empire, Persia not being even 
mentioned in the Chinese history which reoords 
their proceedings; while the same history not 
only states that they conquered Sogd (Suktak) 
and the Ephthalites (Eptbat), but that the 
people near Kusanna (about the modern 
Koorshu) were called Suli (or Sz'i), which 
surely must mean “ Syrians.” The Turkish 
inscriptions also allude to Sogdiana, but not to 
Persia. On the other hand, the Chinese reoords 
of the Western Turks, who do not seem to have 
left any inscriptions, distinctly speak of their 
wars with Persia. The Turks of the seventh 
century are known from Chinese statements to 
have taken an interest in Buddhism and 
Manicbaeism, if not also in Nestorianism ; and 
the difficulty, therefore, is not so muoh to 
conceive that their alphabet is of Aramean 
origin, as to imagine why the Ouigours, who 
succeeded the Turks, should, while themselves 
using the Turk letters, have adopted or 
adapted another and a more difficult form of 
Aramean. Possibly there was a desire on the 
part of each new political power to have a 
private code of its own; and we know that the 
Mongols. Kitans, and Nuoheus each in turn 
“ordered” a special form of national writing 
to be invented, as the Manohus have sinoe 
done. 

In the year 568 the Turks sent a return 
mission to Constantinople, taking with them 
(according to C. Muller’s Collection of Frag¬ 
ments), letters whioh required the assistance of 
interpreters to decipher. M. Drouin thinks 
that the Arameo-Koucban form was probably 
used ; and that, while the Eastern Turks used 
the “ runes,” the Western Turks continued to 
use the former until they were conquered by 
the Ouigours. But it must be remembered 
that the Geougen were not completely- broken 
up until 555 A.D., and the Western Turk 
sohism did not take place until 581 A.D., when 
Shaporo succeeded Tapur as supreme Khan. 
The first three Turkish supreme Khans—Tumen 
(552-3), Mukan (553-72), and Tapur (572-81)— 
were brothers. Dalobian, or “ the Fat ” Khan, 
son of Mukan, was the first “schismatic” 
Khan of the West. It is not quite dear what 
was the relationship of Shaporo, 1 ' the valiant ” 
Khan, to the three brothers; but it is certain 
that he was the son of the Ilkhan (It-k‘o-hau) 
Iski, and that Tapur appointed him as one of 


his subordinate Khans at the time when the 
Constantinople missions were exchanged. His 
unde was called Tenkol or Tat-t'ou, which 
is clearly the Byzantine Tarda. The Chinese 
say nothing consistent about Turkish writing 
only that the Turks had none, and that 
their writing resembled that of the Indo- 
Persians. Evidently the historian, in liras 
oontradioting himself, patches up his narrative 
from fragments bdonging to different and 
earlier dates. It must be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that all nations bordering on China, each 
as the Koreans, Japanese, and Annamese, have 
always either used the Chinese character in 
their diplomatic correspondence with the 
Empire, or have supplied translations coached 
in acceptable language. 

« • # • 

The next point is, how was the key to the 
Turkish alphabet discovered ? The most im¬ 
portant of the Chinese monuments discovered 
was the stone in honour of Ch’iie t'e-chin. 
Now, for some years the word t'e-ch'in itself has 
been a bone of contention. The hieroglyph or 
syllable cli'in only differs from another one 
called leh by a single insignificant stroke. 
Consequently, as the Chinese authors print the 
two promiscuously in this particular instance, 
being, of oourse, often ignorant whioh wu 
originally correct, many judicious Sindogisti 
—among others, the late Archimandrite 
Palladius—have seen in the combination s 
supposed Turkish or Mongol word den, 
meaning “ supreme.” It was reserved for 
M. Gabriel Devdria to prove, in the T’oung- 
pan, that teghin was the sound really intended. 
Then as to the syllable Ch'iie. This is the 
Pekingese or “ Mandarin ” way of pronouncing 
the name or qualification of the iSghin. For 
many years a contest has been raging among 
Sinologioal students as to what may have been 
the “ ancient sounds ” of Chinese words. Prof, 
von der Gabelentz and Prof. Sohlegel have both 
contributed valuable aid towards elucidating 
this question. The latter’s researches brought 
him round to the sound Gioyh, and he pub¬ 
lished the work above cited upon “La Stile 
du ttghin Giogh.” Meanwhile, Prof. Thomsen, 
assuming that the name whioh occurred so 
often in the Chinese inscription would also 
occur often in the Turkish, took the five 
frequently recurring letters t, a, g, i, n on 
speculation, and, success being apparent, went 
on to assume that another common word 
beginning with a t must be Tiirk. His know¬ 
ledge of Turkish—which he himself rates per¬ 
haps too modestly—then guided him to further 
assumptions and conclusions, until it became 
apparent that Kiil or Kill, and not Oiogk, must 
be the name of the Turkish tighin. Sinoe his 
decipherment became an accomplished fact, the 
welcome news has been submitted to him that 
the Cantonese dialect of Chinese and the 
Korean pronunciation of Chinese adopted words 
resent so many features in common that, 
aving in view the fact that Korea is over a 
thousand miles from Canton and has never had 
any intercourse with that province, historical 
connexion becomes a matter of certainty. 
Whereas the finals t, k, and p have totally dis¬ 
appeared from Pekingese, a group of words 
carrying final t in Canton invariably carries 
final l in Korean; thus the “ mandarin ” ch'ie 
becomes K'iit in modem Canton and -Stool in 
modem Korean; mother words, the initial,final, 
and alternative vowels required by Prof. 
Thomsen are all three reproduced from the dead 
at a single stroke. 

Meanwhile, Prof. Badloff, who is a professed 
Turkish scholar, hastens to avail himself of 
Prof. Thomsen’s discovery, and produces not 
only a full translation of all the Turkish in¬ 
scriptions, but a fairly complete glossary and 
comparative grammar. In his opening sen- 
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t^nno, however, he generously does juetioe to 
tie prior claims of Prof. Thomaen: 

“ Dam Schazfainn dee Professor Wflh. Thomsen In 
Kopenhagen 1st ea znerst gelnngen, das Oeheimnits 
der riithselhaften Runeninsohriften der Mongolei 
rolktandig zu losen. Daduxoh 1st es uns moglich 
gemacht, der Entztftenmg der alttiirkischen 
Iaschrlftennaher zu treten.” (No&ioe prriimlnaire. 
Bulletin de 1’Academia royale, Oopenhague, 1894.) 

Prof. Badloff gives us almost every single letter 
of the two moat important inscriptions— 
those in hononr of Kill and his brother 
Mogilan; a Bomanised reproduction of eaoh 
Turkish letter as actually written; and a 
Russian reproduction of the same, plus the 
“inherent vowels” and other marks not 
actually expressed in the Turkish. In order 
to oomport the better with typographical 
necessities, the Turkish is reduced from the 
perpendicular to the horizontal; but that in no 
way altera the sequence of letters. A good 
many diacritical marks are required in the 
Bomanised version, in order to adequately 
represent the velary and labial vowels, the 
palatal and dental consonants, and so on. 
Several additions have had to be made to the 
already rich Russian alphabet, in order to 
represent the Turkish g before guttural vowels; 
the Turkish equivalent for ttch when it has the 
vowel t inherent; the Turkish j, and some of 
the vowels. 

The newly*discovered Turkish alphabet pre¬ 
sents several points of superiority over the 
Indo-Sanskrit and Syro-Tartar groups, which 
are often rather syllabaries than alphabets. 
In the first place, the letters are reduoed in 
most cases to the last degree of simplicity; in 
this respect Korean alone can take precedence 
of it. In the next place, although a vowel 
must often be tacitly understood, in some 
cases before, in others after, a consonant, yet 
the alphabet is a true alphabet, and not a mere 
syllabary. One quite unique feature is that 
every consonant (exoept ttch, tch, z, m, and p) 
has two forms, accordingly as it is used before 
and after a guttural or before and after a 
palatal vowel—the velary and labial vowels of 
Prof. Thomsen. Possibly Chinese influenoe is 
discernible here; for all k, ts initials before ii 
and i in some Chinese dialects, Pekingese 
included, soften into ch: as, for instanoe, in 
the words Kol and tegin. There is a third n 
which may be used with all vowels; and, 
besides the two above-mentioned k, there are 
three other k specially reserved to preoede and 
follow o, y, i, ii, p; and an indescribable 
Russian vowel which we may write i. A 
third j is reserved to follow a and o, and there 
are special “ Zusammengesetzte Gonsonanten ” 
for nd, ntsch, and Id or It. Words are usually, 
but not invariably, separated by having a 
colon (:) placed between them (as in the runes). 
This completes the alphabet of 34 letters, so 
easy as to be practicable for use in half-an- 
hour. 

* • • • 

The Turkish .'inscriptions upon Kol Ughin's 
stone monument are a sort of Solomon’s Song 
in style, and what Prof. Thomsen graphically 
describes as a “ message from the long sinoe 
dead,” or a “dirge from the desert of 
oblivion.” 

“ Arms and the man I sing who from the ruins 
of the first Turkish Empire raised up a new realm, 
engaged in personal combats, annexed the 
Ouigours and Sogdians, and humbled the pride of 
the Chinese Emperor.” 

This is the burden of it all, and in it names are 
mentioned which are of the utmost importance 
to history. For instanoe, the Chinese inform 
us that in Turkestan certain folks used to call 
them T'ao-hwa-tz. This mysterious name, 
which has long defied the ingenuity of 
Sinologists, turns out to be the Turkish 
Tabyatsch, Ouigour Tapgatsch, meaning “ re¬ 


nowned,” or "Chinese." The word for 
“ prince of the blood,” whioh the Chinese write 
ye-hu, and tell us to pronounoe “rather as 
rie-hu,” turns out to be the Turkish jabgug; 
and both Cantonese and Korean still carry the 
final p in the first syllable. Ouigour tribes 
known to the Chinese as T‘ung-lo and Ku-li-kan 
are described as Tongra and Kurikan. The 
Chinese Kitans (Marco Polo’s Cathayans) are 
the Kytai—the Kitaiski of modem Russian. 
Mention is made of two Chinese generals who 
figure prominently in the accounts of theoelestial 
wars; and the Chinese envoy Li Ts'iian, who 
was sent on a mission to Bilga, appears on the 
stone in Turkish as Lisiin. Light is similarly 
thrown upon the Kirghiz, the Nine Ouigour 
tribes, the still existing Shamanistio super¬ 
stitions, the “ horsey ” bent of Turkish thought, 
the subsidies annually paid by China, the Tatar 
and Tatabi tribes (Mongols of the future), the 
diplomatic marriage contracts, the Kara Tiirgas, 
Bayirku, Karluk, and Basmir tribes, the River 
Jantohul (Chinese ChSnohn), the Tarman 
Mountains, &c., Ac. The mysterious Chinese 
word ho {hop, hap, ap in Korean and Cantonese) 
diaoloses the common Turkish word “ Alp,” as 
in Alp Arslan; and so on in innumerable other 
matters. 

• • • • 

The further researches which were undertaken 
after the first important discovery was made 
have led to others; and we now learn that the 
Turkish dress of twelve oenturies ago was 
exactly the same as the Mongol dress of to-day. 
Just as the Hiring-nu Khans endeavoured to 
cheok the inflow of Chinese luxury in food and 
dress, so does the Khan Bilga endeavour to 
dissuade his subjects from giving way to this 
insinuating influence. 

“ Let us stick to our horses, our dried flesh, milk, 
and cheese. Silks, satins, and finery are not 
salted to our rough and manly life. Our vice has 
hitherto been disunion, and the supple Ohinaman 
has always taken advantage of our hot-headed 
simplicity.” 

In addition to the Turkish monuments, a large 
number of Mongol effigies and inscriptions have 
been discovered at Baigasun or Karakoram, the 
ancient seat of the Ouigours and Hiung-nu. 
One Ouigour homily has a Nttohen or Golden 
Tartar version alongside of it. The Golden 
Dynasty or Niiohens overthrew the Cathayans, 
and were in turn overthrown by the Mongols 
(they are not to be confused with the Golden 
Horae of Kaptchak). The Nuoh£ns were the 
ancestors of the present Manchus, who were 
simply a small outlying tribe of the same stook. 
Unfortunately the key to the Nuch6n inscriptions 
has not yet been discovered, but the Berlin 
libraries possess at least one Chinese treatise 
whioh professes to give the sounds and meanings 
of a few words. 

It should be added that Prof. Thomsen has 
now in the press a final version of the Kill- 
tfghin and Bilga inscriptions, amplified by 
extensive explanatory and justificatory notes. 
He essays to show that in many instances Prof. 
Radloff, despite his superior knowledge of 
Turkish, has been a little too precipitate in his 
conclusions, and that the whole of his work 
is subject to revision. As he remarks in his 
Inscription! dSchiffrbes : 

“ (Test pour moi one grande satisfaction qae non 
settlement M. Badloff ait aoceptc mon d&hiffre- 
ment de l’alphabet . . . mats encore qu’A 
l’egard du ddchiffrement dee inscriptions, la grande 
majority de see r&aoltats concordent parfaitement 
avecceuxauxquels j’etaia d6j& arrive; male . . . 
11 y a auasi . . . un assez grand nombre de 
details oh je suis arrivd h des resultats different*, 
et, j’ose le croire, plus exacts quo lea siens. H y a 
m&me certains points oh son travail —je ne puis pas 
me dispenser de le dire—me parait denoter une 
execution troppredpitde.” 

Let us thank both these eminent Orientalists 
for what they have done for us, eaoh in his own 


particular sphere; and let us also acknowledge 
the contributory labours of MM. Popoff, 
D6v6ria, von der Gabelentz, Sohlegel, Wassiljeff, 
and any others who may have given the subject 
their attention. 

Edward Harper Parker. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

Three courses of lectures for the young will 
be delivered, as usual, daring the Christmas 
holidays: at the Boyal Institution, by Prof. 
J. G. MoKendriok, of Glasgow, on “Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech,” experimentally illus¬ 
trated; at the London Institution, by Prof. 
Vivian Lewes, on “Three Great Chemists and 
their Work—Priestley, Lavoisier, and Humphry 
Davy,” also illustrated; and at the Society of 
Arts, by Prof. J. Milne, formerly of Tokiyo, 
on “ Earthquakes, Barth Movements, and 
Volcanoes.” 

At the meeting of the Chemical Society, held 
on Thursday of this week, Prof. Dewar was to 
read a paper on “ The liquefaction of Air and 
its Employment in Researches at Low Tempera¬ 
tures,” experimentally illustrated. 

The Aoademie des Sdenoes has awarded the 
Prix Leoomte, of the value of 60,000 francs 
(£2000), to Prof. Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh, 
for their joint discovery of argon. 

Mr. Soorr Krltie, Dr. H. R. Mill, and Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein have been elected corres¬ 
ponding members of the Geographical Society of 
Berlin, in recognition of their work at the 
recent International Geographical Congress in 
London. 

Mr. W. T. Blaotord has been elected an 
honorary member, and Mr. W. H. Hudson a 
corresponding member, of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 

The cryptogamio journal Orevillea, whioh 
has been published at irregular intervals sinoe 
Dr. M. C. Cooke resigned the editorship, will 
not appear again. The papers whioh were 
intended for it have been transferred to the 
Journal of Botany, still under the editorship of 
Mr. James Britten. This journal will be pub¬ 
lished monthly, as heretofore, but will be 
increased in size from thirty-two to forty-eight 
pages. _ 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oambruxu Philo logical Socisty.— Thursday, 
Novsmber 28.) 

Da. Fostoatb, president, in the chair.—Mr. L. D. 
Barnett read notes on difficulties in the text of 
Aeschylus and Marcus Aurelius. 

Aesch. Sikst . 674-5 (Dind.), rbertatai It ftpwt 
yas I SAAoui (igA/uS* htl. For foAsvt, read hK fit. 

Sumtn. 496-7, voAAi 8" frvpa xatSArpwra xdSta. 
For 8* tropa, read 81 ropd, and for metre of. Riktt. 
691. 

Hid. 517-20. The Kumenidee* principle that 
morality is only brought about by awful examples 
is not enforoed rightly by (t>n<pip*t amtytovta 8r8 
arim, “virtue is profitable in trouble”; tor (1) 
the virtuous, not bring troubled, are not profited 
by trouble; (2) the siofal are troubled but not 
profited, for they are destroyed by the Erinyes; 
(3) 6x8 mint can only refer to afflictions of toe 
which are non-existent. We should 
take (vp/pipu amppontr as a quotation (in inverted 
oommae P), and correct 6x8 arim to Ivor r«A««, 
“the saying that honesty is the best policy is an 
active principle in society”—is., society holds 
together because of r8 btirbr, a utilitarian con¬ 
nexion of r8 vfippsr with c8 avpftptr. 

Ibid. 521-2, frit 88 pr/b 8r 4r fist I ca pilar Am- 
rptQmr L. Bead ipfHtrij I KapSius bysr rpi<pmr, 
“preserving a vivid sense of fear (at the con¬ 
sequences of sin) in the heart.” 

Ibid. 632-3, stypsxu' btbtypin) | Spolry rtpAm 
AovTpA sol M rippan L. There is no lacuna. 
Read (1) (pQpoeir, “in the judgment of fas- 
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sighted critics and (2) ri.tcrify.ia, “ the baths 
of home-coming ”—tf. the fact that Hermes the 
home-bringer of wayfarers is called Epitermtos. 

Marc. Aurel. i § 16, rb ip/ppov ko! ptptrpopiyor 

h re SeotptSr ittrsXitrti. ... Kal rots roiotnots bvBpti- 
tots tpbs airb rb tier rpaxBrtvtu StlopicAros. Perhaps 
we should put a comma after roioinon, reading 
baiktn t. 4. r. 3. r. 3 ; unless avoij points to a 
gloss troXois, “ stupidities,” appended to an 
original \bpois, after which came a comma. 

Ibid. ii. § 4, Spo i itrri aoi ttpvytypappim roB 
xpirov. . . . olxiirtrai, oixbvy, aal alt is able tfeerai 
AD. Bracket olxt<rp as gloss on the next words, 
and read oit fn lorat (Oobet V. L .*, p. 120 ff ). 

Ibid. vi. j 13, xty ebri\tiar abruv tatopay Kal rfyy 
lampion if' y atprlrerai ttpiaiptir. For lerropiay, 
read roptlar ; the reference is doubtless to emble- 
mata. 

Ibid. Til. § 31, 4p«I Be pepinrjodai Sri T 4 tin to 
vopurrlixti- ft Sr/Alan b\ly of. Change the colon 
to a comma, and read iltri bsBpawo r tma, ‘‘cum 
iam homo sis.” The mistake arose from haplo- 
graphy of av. 

Ibid. Tiii. § 8, *\vayivdaKftr obic f(eeny. Bead 
nirra yintbaKnv. The n was ousted by the H' 
giving the number (8} of the section. 

Dr. Jackson read notes on Aristotle’s NetapKysiee, 
bk. i. 9, § 27, and 1 § 17. 


Anolo-Bdssian Literary Socibty. —(’Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, December 3.) 

B. Drlmak Morgan, Esq., in the chair.—Miss 
Gertrude Shepherd read a paper on “ Impres¬ 
sions of Lermontov.” The lecturer began by 
asserting that the Byroniam of Lermontov is merely 
superficial, and consists rather in the style of his 
works than in the spirit which produced them. In 
a short account of the life of Lermontov, it was 
shown that the extraordinary premature develop¬ 
ment of his genius is to be attributed to his strong 
imagination, partly engendered by his years of great 
delicacy in childhood. His frivolous and extrava¬ 
gant maimer of living prevented him from doing 
roll justice to his poetic talents; and he was himself 
aware of this, and regretted his own weakness, as is 
proved by extracts from his private letters. The 
novels of Lermontov are only his poems in prose, 
and their charm consists rather in descriptions of 
nature and people than in the weaving of a plot or 
narration of incidents. “ A Hero of our Time ” 
comprises his most beautiful literary qualities ; but 
the Byrerais hero, Petchorius, is unreal and immoral, 
and it is to be regretted that Lermontov attempted 
to identify such a character with himself. 

Philological.— (Friday, Dee. 6.) 


Henry Bradley, Esq , vice-president, in the chair. 
—Prof. MoOormick, of St. Andrews, read a paper 
on “The MSS., Metre, and Grammar of Ohauoer’B 
Troilut, with special reference to Prof. Skeat’s 
Edition.” Prof. McCormick has examined all the 
Troilui MSS and the editions of it by Oaxton and 
Thynne, and has compared their differences in the 
translated parts with Boccacoio’s Italian and 
Boethius’s Latin. He finds that certain MSS. of 
type A, neglected by Prof. Skeat, represent 
Ohauoer’s original copy of his poem, and that the 
edited or B type, on which Prof. Skeat founded 
his text, contains the MSS. furthest from Ohauoer’s 
first version. Many of the changes made in type 
B leave the Italian and Latin originals which A 
followed: It. strigne, A 1 ‘ streyneth,’ ’ B byteth ”; 
It. belletie, A “ beaute,” B “ bounte ” ; It. laeeiai, 
A “ I lefte,” B ‘‘I loste ” ; Lat. dietat, A “ endy- 
tith,” B “ knetteth,” Sea. Collation with the A 
type of MSS. also removes some instances of un- 
organic final “ wole,” “ worde”—which Prof. 
Skeat has left in his text; and it enables several 
poor nine-Byliable lines to be improved into good 
ten-syllable ones. “ Now Panders, I can no more 
seye,” into ‘‘Now Pandarus,” or, ‘‘And now 
Pandare ”; “ Shewede wel, that men might in hir 
gape,” into ‘‘She shewede,” as in Boccaccio, &c. 
Prof. McCormick promised fuller treatment of the 
subject, with complete evidence, in his Intro¬ 
duction to the “Three more Parallel Texts of 
Ohauoer’s Troilut,” now nearly printed for the 
Chaucer Society. These MSS. are the John’s, 
Corpus (both at Cambridge), and the Harleian 1239. 
(They will probably be followed by three others of 
the A type next year.)—Prof. Skeat, while admit¬ 


ting that he had not collated all the A type MSS., 
contended that their greater closeness to the Italian 
and Latin did not prove that Chaucer had not 
destroyed this closeness when revising his poem, 
perhaps at a distance from his originals. Prof. 
Skeat also contended for the presence of nine- 
syllable lines in the Troilut, as in the Canterbury Tates, 
&o.—Four sheets of proofs of Prof. McCormick's 
collations were put into members’ hands at the 
meeting. 


Asiatic.— ( Tuesday, December 10 ) 

Dr. Thornton, O.S.I., in the chair.—The Bev. Dr. 
Gaster read a paper on an ancient Hebrew MS., 
entitled the “Sword of Moses,” of which magic 
was the subject. After some opening remarks on 
the history and study of magic, and the mention 
of the “Sword” about the year 1037 by Haya 
Gaon, the head of the great school in Babylon, the 
lecturer continued: “ Before stating the contents, 
I must first give a short description of the MS. 
This text has come to me with a mass of other 
leaves full of magical formulae, all in a very bad 
state of preservation, and apparently helplessly 
mixed up. Happily there were custodes at the ends 
of the leaves ; and by their means I was enabled, 
after long toil and careful handling of leaves 
falling into pieces on account of old age and 
decayed through damp, to recover a good portion 
of the original MS., and the whole of this text, which 
oocupies twelve small quarto leaves. The number 
of lines vary. The writing belongs to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, and is in Syrian-Babbinical 
characters. It is a copy from a more ancient text, 
and the writer of our MS. has not been Tory care¬ 
ful in the copy he made. Many a letter is written 
wroDgly, having been mistaken for another similar, 
such as D for B and M for S. In many a place 
there are evident lacunae, and the copyist has often 
not understood the text. The language is a mixture 
of HebrewandAramaio. Hebrew prevails in theflrst 
part, which I oall the introductory or historical, as 
it gives the explanation of the heavenly origin of 
this text, and deals with all the preliminary 
incidents connected with the mode ot obtaining 
the text in a proper and efficacious manner. In 
the last, which I call the theurgical or magical 
part, Aramaic prevails. All the diseases are 
mentioned in the language of the people, and the 
plants and herbs, as well as the other directions, 
are in the same language. To no language, if I 
may say so, belongs the middle part, which is 
the real text of the ‘ Sword.’ This consists of a 
number of divine and mysterious names, the 
result of those modes of manipulating the letters 
which I have briefly indicated. It would be 
hopeless to try to decipher theee names, and to 
transliterate them into the original forms of which 
they are the transformations and mystical equiva¬ 
lents. In this section we can recognise further the 
unchangeable character of magic formulae. What 
is true of the Egyptians and the Gnostics, who 
would not change any sacred name, however 
barbarous it might sound, lor fear of destroying its 
efficacy, holds good also for the names that 
we find here In the richest possible variety. 
Almost every religion has contributed to the list. 
Eclecticism would be a mild word for this process 
of general absorption, which has made the ‘ Sword ’ 
the most complete text of magical mysterious 
names that has come down to us. A small ency¬ 
clopaedia of a similar character is a Greek Papyrus 
of the British Museum (No. 121), with which our 
text shows some similarity in the arrangement; 
but the Papyrus marks only the first stages of this 
process of growth, by the assimilation of various 
elements and combination into one complete code | 
mecum for the magician or conjurer. In the 
‘Sword’ we have the full development of that 
process, which, however, may have run its course 
at a very early period. No doubt can, however, 
be entertained as to the oomplex character of this 
text, and the astounding form of many of the 
names which it contains. It is a collection ar¬ 
ranged in a systematic form—in the apparent dis¬ 
order there is order; and the names are placed 
according to certain leading features whioh 
they have in common. Thus, we have a long string 
of names that are composed with the word Sabaoth 
(Nos. 24-37). Others that are the components 
of the divine-El (Noe. 102-234). More startling 
still is a list of supposed names of heavenly powers 


that are represented as sons of other powers. These 
are undoubtedly derived from many sources, the 
author welding smaller texts into one compre¬ 
hensive list. The third part contains directions 
for the application ot the various names. Thee 
are also arranged according to a system. Tao 
, diseases follow, at any rate in the first portion, t is 
order ot the members of the human body, con- 
mencing with the head and its parts, then 
descending to the lower members, after which 
follow recipes for ailments of a different nature, 
followed by directions for performing miracles 
and other remarkable feats. Each of these 136 
items corresponds with a oertain portion of put 
ii., the names in part ii. being the mysterious 
words that alone were supposed to hare 
the expected magical result. The title of the book 
seems to be derived from the last words spoken by 
Moses before his death. He concludes his blessing of 
the children of Israel thus: ‘ Who is like unto 
thee, a people saved by the Lord, the shield of thy 
help and that is the Sword of thy excellency! ’— 
nr thy excellent Sword (Dent, xxxiii. 29). The 
figurative sword spoken of here must have been 
taken, under the influence of the mystical interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture flourishing at a late period, to 
denote a peculiar form of the Divine Name, 
excellent and all-powerful, which served as a 
shield and protection, in magical incantations, 
which did not appeal to the assistance of demons, 
but to the heavenly hosts obeying the command of 
the Master of that * Sword.’ There is no wonder, 
then, that it came to be connected with the name 
of Moses, whose last words were of that 'Sword.' 
In the Greek Papyri, Moses is mentioned as 
one who keeps divine mysteries (Pap xlri. of 
the fourth century. 11. 109ff., ed , Kenyon, ia 
catalogue, 1893, p. 68, and note), and reference is 
made to the Leyden Papyrus, iu which the eighth 
Book ’of Moses ia quoted; and again, in another 
Papyrus (cxrd.) of the third century (ibid.,pp. 104- 
1619, aud note), there is a reference to one of the 
magical books ascribed to Mores, called ‘ the crown 
of Moses.’ ” The lecturer then exhibited the M3., 
which is much worn, and gave a translation of the 
first section of the book, together with two of the 
magical formulae.—A brief discussion followed, in 
whioh Prof. Bendal, the Bev. H Goliaucz, who i< 
the possessor of two magical texts in Syriac, and 
others took part.—The chairman, in moving s 
vote of thanks to Dr. Gaster, said that, apirt from 
the fact that this book helped to bridge a gulf iu 
the known magical writings, and thus brought the 
past nearer the present, the text would un¬ 
doubtedly be of service iu the study of Semitic 
philology, containing as it did new terms for 
diseases and names of divinities. 


FINE ART. 

THE SUPPOSED NEW PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKSPERE. 

Fresh fuel was added to the undying flame of 
Shaksperian controversy at the last meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries. It was, indeed, s 
Shakgpere night. The first exhibit was a 
carved oak bench-back, which, on the strength 
of the letters S. W. A., was pnt forward as the 
property of some of the Bard’s family. Two 
searching questions—and the item was laid to 
rest in chilling silenoe. 

But sterner stuff was to come; and the next 
exhibit, with the paper read upon it, were 
matters of the first rank. It seems that the 
Skakspere Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon has 
recently acquired a hitherto unknown oil portrait, 
not only resembling in many details the en¬ 
graving prefixed to the First Folio (1623), but 
having inscribed on its face “William 8 bakspere, 
1609,” whioh painting was now submitted to 
the Antiquaries for criticism. The pedigree 
was of the haziest: simply that some (un¬ 
named) descendant of the Poet had given it to 
the Clements family, from whom it was 
acquired, without any thought given to its 
not being mentioned in the Inventory of Sr 
John Barnard’s chattels at New Place. 

When submitted, however, to Mr. Cost, 
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director of the National Portrait Gallery, that 
gentleman took it at once to his heart, and 
procured the loan for exhibition at Burlington 
House, not only of it, bnt also of all the other 
existing portraits save the one at Bulstrode 
Park. The show was a goodly one, and not 
likely to occur again. 

In his paper upon the new find, Mr. Oust 
expounded the faith that was in him as to 
correctness of date and subjeot, maintaining 
that fourteen years after the date on it the 
editors of the First Folio had access to it, 
and copied from it the engraving they prefixed 
to their book. This was a startling pronounce¬ 
ment, for the existence of such a painting is in 
no way proved. But Mr. Cust had courage, 
and finally attributed it to the brush of a 
member of the Droeshout family other than the 
engraver. He farther olaimed the absence of 
all pedigree as a point in his favour. 

He was followed by a notable expert in Sir 
Charles Robinson, who somewhat guardedly 
attributed the picture to the early half of the 
seventeenth century, abandoning, of course, the 
inscription and date. 

The president next called on the well-known 
Shaksperian critic, Dr. Furnivail, when the other 
side was brought forward with a vengeance. 
He stated, with a glance at the bench-back 
before mentioned, that the manufacture of such 
portraits was in full blast at this day, and held 
up a photograph of one which had reached 
him that very morning. He made great fun 
of the pedigree, stating that Mr. Halliwell 
invariably required a pedigree before he would 
even look at any relio. The absence from the 
Inventory was also dwelt on; and it was 
further urged that, if it had passed to the 
poet’s granddaughter, Lady Barnard, who died 
in 1670, it would, if genuine, have come from 
her family place at Abington, where she died. 
In conclusion, condemning all the portraits 
before him as ehams, he declared that the new 
find was a make-up of the late seventeenth 
century from the engraving prefixed to the 
First Folio and the oust, both of which the 
artist had Been. He hoped that the present 
was not a specimen of the evidenoe on which 
portraits are henceforth to be admitted into 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

This caused a sensation, not allayed when 
Mr. Thorpe, who owns a oopy of the First 
Folio, stated that he had always considered 
himself possessed of the earliest portrait of 
Shakspere, inasmuch as Ben Jonson, while 
vouching for the correct likeness, states as 
plainly as words can speak that Martin 
Droeshout drew it direct from life. 

“ The figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut 
Wherein the Graver bad a strife 
With nature to outdoo the life. 

O’ could he but have draume his wit 
As well in Brasee as he hath writ 
His face, the Print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in bratit .” 

Joining the words put above in italics, 
“The Graver having drawne it, out it in 
Brasse.” 


ARCH A EOLO QIC A L DISCO VERIES IN 
SOUTH RUSSIA. 

We quote the following from the Odessa corre¬ 
spondent o t the Times: 

“By order of the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Archaeological Committee the curator, M. Goehke- 
ritch, has been making archaeological excursions 
during the months of August, September, and 
October of the present year along the banks of the 
Dnieper (Borysthenes) and the Bug (Hypanis), 
especially in the district of which the villages of 
Stanislav and Kisliakovka are the centre. 

“ The latter village is opposite the ruins of the 
indent Olbla, a descrii'on of which has been 
given by Herodotus, wherein he states it to be 


surrounded by a wall with many towers, and dis¬ 
tinguished for its extensive trade and the civilisa¬ 
tion of its inhabitants. The Liitok states that the 
curator has found the traces of the ruins of this 
historic capital. The ramparts and inner parts are 
well preserved, while the ruins of the dwellings 
are still filled with the ancient building materials 
used centuries ago, and terra-cotta figures, with 
subjects from domestic life; pottery, and small 
vessels are still continually beiog discovered by the 
villagers. 

“ The number of ancient sites discovered by 
M. Goshkevitch during his excursion is fifteen. 
The general character may be given as follows: 
Bach one is situated on the steep bank of the river, 
which forms a natural defence against surprise 
attacks, and the other three sides are surrounded 
by ramparts in a good state of preservation, with 
the mins of dwelling-places within the walls. One 
of the most interesting of these sites is called 
Propastnoe, situated on the edge of the ravine 
of the same name near the Monastery of Bisukov. 
Here many ancient Greek vessels were found, 
and both here and on the banks of the Bug 
were discovered pieces of money of the time of 
Theodosius the Great, who reigned near the 
end of the fourth century. In the village of 
Kisliakovka evident traces were discovered of an 
ancient Greek settlement, and here the curator 
discovered a head of a statue in a good state 
of preservation. Here, also, the peasants, a 
short time ago, unearthed a splendid Greek 
statue; but, being ignorant of its value, they 
destroyed it, although they sell to the first buyer 
the coins they find at the ancient site of Olbia, and 
many private persons in these parts have splendid 
numismatio collections of the Scythian and other 
periods. * 

"Besides the cursory examination of these 
sites five tumuli were opened—two on the bank of 
the Dnieper and three near the village of Arkhan- 
jelekoe, in the parish of Alexandrova. Four of 
these tumuli proved to b3 the graves of unim¬ 
portant chieftains, there being nothing except the 
skeletons within; but the fifth, which was near 
the well-known Borysthenian burying - ground, 
contained a vault-like chamber, faced with oak 
blocks, and a floor that had been made white with 
cement or lime. A skeleton was lying on a atone 
slab, with extended arm bones and on the wrist a 
bracelet of pure gold. Around the neck were four 
finely-worked gold and amber necklaces, and near 
the skull there were the remains of a dark red 
colour, while at the hlpbcne was a kind of knife 
or sword. Thirty bone arrows in a quiver, as well 
as a corytos or bow-case, were near the skull, but 
the quiver crumbled away on exposure to the air. 
The skeleton also was so decayed that it crumbled 
to dust on being touched. Judging from the 
manner of the interment and the objects found, 
M. Goshkevitch thinks that it belongs to the 
Scythian period. 

In a ravine opening into the valley of 
the Dnieper a considerable number of mam¬ 
moth bones were discovered; but they were 
only partly dug out of the ground last month, and 
so they will remain until next year, when it is 
believed that the Government will examine more 
extensively the ancient sites in the provinces of 
Kherson and Taurida. 

“Owing to the lateness of the season, the curator 
was not able to examine the many ruins snd sites 
of ancient settlements which are known to exist 
beyond the Monastery of Bisukov, although he 
brought away from there to the Kherson Museum 
a massive piece of statuary having on its two sides 
crosses and cypress leaves, as well as a bunch of 
prisob. This piece of work is believed to belong 
to the period when Genoese colonies were in a 
flourishing state on the shores of the Black Sea.’’ 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Court of Common Council have resolved 
to hold another loan exhibition of pictures in 
the art gallery of the Guildhall during next 
summer. 

The Guild and School of Handicraft have 
decided to anticipate the publication of their 
oomplete register of the old memorials of 
Greater London, by the immediate issue of an 


illustrated monograph on the Trinity Hospital, 
Mile End, about the fate of which so much 
public interest has recently been aroused. Mr. 
C. B. Ashbee will write the text; while the 
illustrations will oonsist of lithographic repro¬ 
ductions, line-drawings, and photographs of 
the buildings, by various members of the com¬ 
mittee. Intending subscribers should address 
themselves to the secretary, Essex House, Bow 

Mb. W. Cabew Hazlitt’s book on Coins, 
written for Mr. George Bed way’s “Collector 
Series,” will be issued in New York and 
London on January 15. Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. are the American publishers. 

We hear that the Queen has been pleased 
to accept a oopy of Mr. B. Kearton’s British 
Birds’ Nests, illustrated with photographs taken 
direct from nature; and that the Princess of 
Wales, who is interested in amateur photo¬ 
graphy, has also accepted a copy of thu book 
with “ the interesting illustrations.” 

On Monday of this week, the Ambassador of 
the United States (Mr. Thomas F. Bayard) 
formally opened an exhibition of drawings by 
Mr. George Haushalter, of Boston, entitled 
“ A. Dream of Venioe,’’ in the galleries of 
Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall. 

Thebe has also been on view this week the 
usual exhibition of Alpine paintings snd draw¬ 
ings in the new rooms of the Alpine Club, in 
Savile-row. The collection will remain open 
until Tuesday, Deoember 31. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE GREATEST OF THESE.” 

At Brighton this last week I took the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in their 
latest r61es—the parts of the unhappy husband 
and wife in Mr. Sydney Grundy's sombre, 
vigorous, powerful piece, “The Greatest of 
These.” That the play will be brought to 
London early in the year there is, I trust, no 
doubt. It seems to have succeeded greatly in 
the big provincial towns, wherein, since its 
production at Hull during September last, it 
has formed a part of Mr. and MV«- Kendal’s 
repertory. That it suits almost perfectly the 
idiosyncraoies of its principal interpreters is, of 
course, something. But it has other merits 
than that one: it is boldly conoeived, con¬ 
structed with extraordinary ingenuity and 
closeness, and written with terseness and un¬ 
failing point. A “problem drama” it is not; 
a pieoe with a mission it scarcely may be 
called; bnt a piece with a moral—the good 
and healthy moral of charity, toleranoe, 
forgiveness—that it unquestionably is. If it 
has, as everything is bound to have, 
some intellectual anoeetry, that anoestry is 
to be found, not in Norwegian pessimism, but 
in the manly philosophy of the better works 
of Dumas. Mr. Grundy’s is a pieoe which, in 
regard to its mere mechanism, its technical 
craftsmanship, might be seen with advantage 
by would-be dramatists; for so firmly knit is 
it that it discovers at once the always capable 
artistryof a. master of the oraft. And no one 
seeing it, with any pretensions to judgment, 
could for an instant mistake it for a pieoe 
drawn from a novel: it is pure and vigorous 
drama from end to end—every stroke destined 
to tell upon the stage, and very little in it that 
would be serviceable at all for a story. So 
much in its favour; and against it I know of 
nothing but its somewhat too uniform, too 
long-drawn sombreness. It may be that it 
harrows one a little too much. 

The suitability of “The Greatest of These ” 
to display to the full the ripened art of 
Mrs. Kendal cannot really be questioned. 
It is, of course, true that the lighter and 
brighter side of the actress’s temperament and 
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talent u hidden throughout the drama; but 
the more serious side—the actress’s capacity to 
live with vividness and intensity through every 
phase of the emotion of a suffering ana warm¬ 
hearted woman—that more serious side is 
exhibited to the full, and with all possible 
effectiveness. One or two of the mannerisms— 
yet no, 1 will not say mannerisms, but 
habits, rather — that are acquired gradually 
by nearly every artist of mark seem to 
have grown upon the actress, a little, 
sinoe last I saw her. The opening passages 
of the {day were taken, at Brighton, at 
a pace whioh struck me as too uniformly 
deliberate. Being so, they lost naturalness. 
And so abundant are the opportunities after¬ 
wards afforded—and taken—for charging to the 
utmost every syllable with the maximum of its 
effect, that lbs. Kendal might well have 
afforded to give us the relief of falling, in the 
beginning of the first act, into ordinary and 
colloquial ways. But though for my own 
part I consider that there may have been here 
a fault—it was a good fault, at all events; and 
as a whole the judgment of Mrs. Kendal in 
matters of diction and elocution makes a per¬ 
formance of hers about the best lesson that|a 
young aotress, or an actress not so young but 
amateurish and slovenly, could possibly take. 
In the trying moments of a play—just in the 
very passages where rite most is demanded— 
Mrs. Kendal gives the most, and is the most 
satisfactory. The wealth of her experience and 
of her temperament, the depth and variety of 
her art (and beyond each the imagination), 
permitting her effect after effect wholly 
beyond the compass of the mere fashionable 
actress of the hour. The great traditions are 
Mrs. Kendal’s, and she has known always how 
to make them her own. A technical education 
of singular thoroughness laid the foundation 
for the structure of art, whioh her individual 
capacity has been able to raise. The part of 
the worthy but often mistaken husband—a 
character drawn by Mr. Grundy with rare 
truth of perception and juatioe of balanoe—is 
enacted by Mr. Kendal sympathetically and 
with great discretion. Nor are the secondary 
characters interpreted with any lack of intelli¬ 
gence, though firmness of handling is not so 
apparent in the representatives of all of them 
as one could wish it to be, and though distinc¬ 
tion and style are somewhat needlessly missing. 
When the piece is brought to London it may bis 
politic, I oonoeive, to make one or two changes 
in the cast. Among these secondary characters, 
the part of the young son is that which is 
played the best. F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

At the request of many who are unable to see 
the play at Gray’s Inn Hall, the Elizabethan 
Stage Society proposes giving a public per¬ 
formance of “ The Oomedy of Errors,” on an 
Elizabethan stage specially erected for the pur¬ 
pose, in St. George’s Hall, L aag h am-piaoe, 
to-day (Saturday). The members of schools 
are specially invited to attend. 


MUSIO. 

BEETHOVEN. 

Special celebrations of the 12dth anniversary 
of the composer have been held at the Crystal 
Palaoe, Popular, and other Concerts; while 
Mr. Henschel, in addition to his “ Beethoven ” 
series, gave the Mitsa Solennit at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening, the anniversary of 
the day on which Beethoven was baptized. In 
the case of the reoent Purcell commemoration, 
honour was paid to a composer whose genius 
has never been properly recognised, and whose 
music, so far at least as the publio is oonoemed, is 


practically unknown. With Beethoven it is 
otherwise. During his lifetime his greatness 
was acknowledged by many eminent musicians, 
of whom the ohief were Mozart and Cherubini, 
andhis works enjoyed a oertain popularity; since 
his death his fame has ever been on the increase, 
and now there is none to dispute his pre¬ 
eminence in the department of instrumental 
music. There was no crying need to emphasise 
the 125th anniversary of his birth: his name is 
ever in remembrance, for rare is it to find 
a programme of orchestral, chamber, or piano¬ 
forte music without something from his pen. 
These “ Beethoven ” concerts are, neverthe¬ 
less, welcome; and Beethoven’s name is 
perhaps at the present day the only one 
really held in veneration by musicians of all 
kinds. 8ome think that the masters who 
preoeded Beethoven, though great in their 
day, are now old, not to say old-fashioned. 
Others are of a similar opinion, and believe, 
further, that the art of instrumental music, 
culminating in Beethoven, was but a means 
towards an end, and that end the music-drama as 
revealed by Wagner. A third class accept him as 
one of many wonderful manifestations of genius. 
All, therefore, are willing to pay homage to the 
master: some for what he actually achieved, 
others for what he enabled one who came after 
him to accomplish. 

With one exception, all the works performed 
at-the various concerts mentioned above have 
passed beyond criticism. When and when¬ 
ever they are performed, if only the inter¬ 
pretation be worthy of the music, they are sure 
of recognition; and those belonging to the 
ripe middle period of the master—the period 
of the “Leonora” Overture, the C minor 
Symphony, the pianoforte Conoerto in B flat, 
and the “Waldstein” or “ Appassionato ” 
Sonata—of a specially warm welcome. The 
one exception is the Mitta Solennit, written 
by Beethoven during what is generally known 
as his third period, concerning which we shall 
venture on a few remarks. 

The compositions of importance written 
during this period are the last four or five 
pianoforte Sonatas, the so-called posthumous 
Quartets, the Choral Symphony, and the Mass 
in D. Many musicians, though acknowledging 
the wonderful thoughts, the deep feeling, the 
marvellous workmanship whioh they contain, 
consider that as a whole they represent the 
master’s genius in its decline—a decline 
brought about not by age, but, in great 
measure, by bodily infirmity and family 
troubles. There are others who regard the 
master climbing, as it were, from peak to 
peak, until he reached a height almost beyond 
our ken. To pronounce definite judgment on 
music whioh has raised fierce controversy is 
impossible; with a movement of the hand to 
assign to this or that particular work the plaoe 
which it should ocoupy in the estimation of the 
world, is absurd. In the last Quartets, 
Bossini is said to have dedared that there were 
sublime moments, but “ des mauvais quarts 
d’heure.” This saying, like many others of 
a similar kind, may be apocryphal, yet 
it serves to express the feeling which many 
intelligent musicians entertain towards those 
works. And the same—not taking the ‘ ‘ quarts- 
d'heure” too literally—may be said of the 
Mass. If such music were now to appear as 
the production of some unknown musician, 
some of it would undoubtedly be condemned 
as dry and uninspired. Knowing, however, that 
it was written by Beethoven, sensible men 
hesitate to pronounce a verdict. Those who 
feel certain moments to be dry and uninspired, 
may be right; yet is it not quite possible that 
Beethoven soars too high to be followed ? 
Caution is neoessary. The pianoforte Sonatas 
and the “Choral” Symphony were for a 
time oonsiderad far too difficult—not to 


say impossible—of comprehension, ever to be 
appreciated by the publio. Yet famiHsrity 
with them has removed the cloud of incom¬ 
prehensibility which long rested over them; 
the Symphony, thanks especially to lb. A 
Manns and Herr Richter, has beoome popular 
in the best sense of the word. The Qaartets 
and the Mass, in comparison, have been but 
seldom performed. Then, again, the Mitn 
Solennit was described by Beethoven in a letter 
to Peters in 1822 as “ the greatest work which 
I have hitherto written.” Composers are not 
always the best judges of their own mnsic: 
there are, however, many remarkable oases in 
whioh time has justified opinions expressed bj 
them. 

Mr. Hensohel deserves the thanks of the 
musical public for his performance of the Hass. 
The choir sang bravely: that they did not 
altogether overcome the cruel difficulties placed 
in their way by the composer, is not surprising. 
The soloists were Miss Fillunger, Mias Agues 
Janson, Messrs. H. Jones and F. Davies, who 
all exerted themselves to render justice to the 
master. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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NOW READY. 
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NOW READY. 
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NOW READY. 
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one vol., crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 
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Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
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JARROLD & SON S’ NEW BOOKS. 
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HORSMAN, Author of “Severn Side,” Ac. Illustrated by 
G. Domain Hammond. Crown 8vo, 8s. (Postage 4Jd ) . . 
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cloth, 3a. 6d. (Postage 4jd.) . _ 4 . 

“The work is a powerful pieoe of fiction. —Birmingham Gasette. _ 
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HELEN MATHERS. Author of “ Cherry Ripe," Ac. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4Jd.) , ... , 

*• A clean story... .this charmingly-told tale. The authoress is likely 
to add by her latest production to the large circle of her literary 
friends and admirers."— St. James’s Gasct'e. _ 


MAN PROPOSES. By Mrs. A Phillips. 

Author of “Benedicta,”Ac. Crown 8to, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage4jd.) 
“The book is extremely taking, and there is a poetical strain in it 
that is a* strange to modem fiction as it i* tak ing . ’—S pe ctator. _ 

A GARRISON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 

LEITH ADAMS. Third Edition. 

“ Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story. 

- Manchester Guardian. 

New Illustrated Catalogue poet free on application. 

London: 

JARROLD & SONS. 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O.; 

And of all Booksellers._ 


Tower Publishing Co.’s Publica tions. 
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WILLIAM LB QUEOX’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE TEMPTRESS. 

44 A vividly coloured and dramatic tale.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ZALMA. 

By T. MULLETT ELLIS, 

Author of 44 The Beauty of Boscastle.” 

ON THE VERGE OF TWO 
WORLDS. 

By G. L. BANBURY, Author of “ The White Man’s Grave.” 

THE RULES OF THE GAME. 

By H. R. POCOCK. 

A Tale of Ranch Life. 

“ It is a wonderful enrions book .”—The Working. 

Second Emtiof. 

BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE”; 

Or, the Wan who Saved England. 

By FRED. T. JANE. 

With 16 Full-page Illustrations by the Author. 
“Dashingly written and cleverly illustrated.” 

•- Black and White. 

SIBYL FALCON. 

By K. JEPSON. 

A Tale of Adventure in the Went Indies. 

“ Abundance of romance and full of intensity.” 
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Price 3s., cloth ; 2s. 6d., paper. 

THE LADY IN GREY. 

By G. OHNET, Author of 44 The Ironmaster.” 

44 A trraphic picture of a shady side of Parisian Life.” 

- Glasgow Herald. 

CRUCIFIX. 

By AIMKE FABREGUE. 

Translated by D. HAVELOCK FISHER. 

Towns Publishing Co., Limited, 95, Minorlea, E. 
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COURTS. 
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Petitions are reported, and notes are given of daemons 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
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LITERATURE. 

An Introduction to Folk-Lore. By Marian 

Roalle Oox. (David Nutt.) 

Folk-lore should be a democratic kind 
of study; for the materials in Europe are 
mainly found among “the people,” and may 
be collected by any person of intelligence. 
Recently a lady provided me with a frag¬ 
ment of the ballad of “ The Queen’s Marie,” 
as sung by an old nurse; and, after all that 
Mr. Child has done, the fragment had some 
fresh features of interest. In the High¬ 
lands the gillies and boatmen even now 
have good unpublished tales, legends, and 
stories of fairies and of second sight. Differ¬ 
ing from other folk-lorists, I rather prefer, 
on the whole, to get fairies and second sight 
at first hand, from eye-witnesses. In Ireland 
fresh materials are probably still more 
plentiful; and even in England, when the 
oldest aunt is telling the saddest tale, it is 
worth while to listen. Lincolnshire, judg¬ 
ing by Miss Balfour’s and Miss Peacock’s 
results, is a particularly good county for 
folk-lore ; and Devonshire is still delight¬ 
fully rich in pixies. If Miss Cox’s very 
readable Introduction to Folk-Lore reaches the 
public, and stimulates collectors, it will have 
done its duty. Miss Cox is known as the 
author of the best single study of one 
popular tale, her erudite collection of 
variants on the theme of “ Cinderella.” In 
her Introduction she is too wise to frighten 
the timid by a display of learning: she gives 
facts and theories without references to 
original sources. 

As to Miss Cox’s theories, I cannot well 
criticise some of them, which are, more 
or less, “ my own invention.” The savage 
origin of the savage element in civilised 
mythologies, the light thrown on popular 
tales by savage and barbaric belief and 
custom, are among these points. The 
ideas are lucidly and persuasively stated by 
Miss Cox, and on the point of the diffusion 
of tales and myth she does not dogmatise. 
As to Animism, as to the origin of the con¬ 
ception of spiritual beings, she follows Mr. 
Tylor and Mr. Spencer, which shows some 
genius for eclecticism. As to the question 
whether the belief in spiritual beings may 
not be due, in part, to “psychical” phe¬ 
nomena—for example, to “ veridical hallu¬ 
cinations,” or, in vulgar terminology, to 
“ ghosts ”—Miss Cox “ leaves it wholly 
aside.” Indeed, if the theme can be 
treated at all (it is touched on by 
Mr. Tylor), it requires original research. 
For example, Mr. Tylor gives two or three 
cases of “ death-wraiths ” among the New 
Zealanders, and I have observed other in¬ 
stances in various savage quarters. Some 


were “collective ” cases, several people see¬ 
ing “ the wraith ” at the same time. The 
curious point is that the Maoris, exaotly 
like superstitious persons in Europe, in¬ 
ferred that their friend who owned the 
wraith was dead, as he really was. Now, 
why did they draw this inference ? On Mr. 
Tylor’s theory of savage ideas, they should 
have inferred that the spirit was taking a 
stroll apart from the body, because its owner 
was asleep or in a trance; for sleep is a daily 
affair, whereas death comes to each man 
but once. In one Maori case the living 
man was perfectly well, at a distance, but 
his wife married again. He admitted that 
he had no ground for complaint, so that, 
even if his wife fabled, he demonstrated 
the nature of Maori belief. It is an errone¬ 
ous belief: hallucinations of the living 
being far more numerous than hallucina¬ 
tions of the dying. But the belief seems 
to indicate that coincidences between death 
and hallucinations of friendB at a distance 
have been observed by savages as by the 
civilised. Of course, the odds against 
casual coincidence, in a large number 
of examples, are long. On another point 
(p. 25) Miss Cox says (alas! as usual, 
without reference to her source) that 
Lobengula “ gazed into a dark pool before 
starting on the war-path.” She then 
touches on the Egyptian drop of ink, the 
Maori drop of blood, and “ the crystal ball 
which serves the modem spiritualist.” All 
this Miss Cox calls “ divination,” and leaves 
it there. But there is divination and divi¬ 
nation. Most kinds are mere fanciful 
interpretations of “signs”: as of “a stranger 
in the tea,” or of streaks on a blade-bone of 
a sheep, the flight of birds, and so forth. 
Divination by gazing into a clear deep, a 
pool, a glass full of water, a glass ball, a 
sapphire or other stone or crystal cut en 
caoochon, a drop of ink, and so on, depends 
on the hallucinatory visions which swim up 
in the deep. These, I have not a shadow 
of doubt, do occur to a percentage of sane 
and honourable people, entirely averse to 
“spiritualism.” Spirits have nothing to 
do with the matter, which is a mere fact in 
psychology, a wideawake dream, capable of 
being provoked (in some people, as George 
Sand) by staring at a clear deep or a 
polished surface. The savage examples are 
numerous. Mr. Sidney Hartland collects 
some in his recent second volume of the 
Perseus myth. Mr. George Black gives 
others in his essay on Scottish Amulets. 
I have brought together a few myself, 
in Cock Lane and Common Sense; and “ Miss 
X.” has written the best essay extant on 
the theme in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research. Divination, then, 
is the belief that these visions oan be inter¬ 
preted of the future and of the distant. A 
powerful weight of evidence would be 
needed to make this old opinion worth dis¬ 
cussing. My point is only that the halluci¬ 
nations do occur to a small percentage of 
sensible people, and that the savage dis¬ 
covery of their occurrence is the origin of 
the practice of crystal-gazing in ml its 
world-wide forms. 

Under Magic, Miss Oox entirely omits 
(unless I read her carelessly) the undeniable 
part played by hypnotism. It has a name 


to itself in Eskimo, “ The Sleep of the 
Shadow,” and maybe traced plainly enough 
in the old witch trials. The victims were 
usually the sort of patients whom the 
physicians of the SalpetriSre study. Miss 
Cox derides the hypnotist who thinks that 
scratching a photo-negative of a patient 
pains and marks the body of the patient 
himself. It will not do so, of course, 
unless the patient knows what to expect; 
if he does know, he may as readily feel 
pain (when pain is suggested) as take water 
for wine, and even the mark may be pro¬ 
duced, I fancy, if the hypnotic theory of the 
stigmata of St. Francis and others is oorrect. 
But this I leave to physicians. In any case, 
magic among savages rests greatly on the 
hysterical constitution—the medicine-man 
is “a soft-headed one”—and on the in¬ 
duction of trance, or a somnambulic con¬ 
dition, as well as on Miss Oox’s facts, 
“ sympathy,” and a theory of demons. On 
the latter point, Dr. Nevius’s recent 
Daemoniac Possession in China deserves (but 
does not receive) the attention of the folk¬ 
lorist : of course I do not mean as regards 
its theory. Mr. Tylor has elucidated the 
physiological condition of the medicine¬ 
man; and, in the midst of their frauds, 
similar hysterical and somnambulic con¬ 
ditions have marked certain modern 
“ mediums.” The concurrence of analogous 
conditions in the victims explains a great 
deal of sorcery. 

As to “ ghosts,” “ the noli me tangere 
attitude ” is far bom being universal with 
them. There is no reason why it should 
be; for, the visual ghost being an ocular 
hallucination, any other sense may be 
equally affected. One is amazed to find 
Miss Cox arguing about the clothes of 
ghosts (pp. 59, 60); of course there may as 
easily be hallucinations of clothes as of 
persons. But, as a camera oannot be 
hallucinated, spiritualists are sadly put to 
it to account for the clothes in “ spiritual 
photographs.” But spiritualists, to whom 
Miss Cox’s remark does apply, are not 
daunted even by ghosts of clothes. “ The 
spirits materialise them.” 

Two or three little points seem dubious. 
Miss Cox (p. 38) says that, in mental capa¬ 
city, the savage is nearer to the anthropoid 
ape than he is to civilised man. Neither the 
mind nor the brain, say of an Australian 
black, is nearer to the ape’s than it is to Mr. 
Darwin’s. “The savage cannot say, ‘I 
dreamt that I saw.’” One would like 
chapter and verse for this statement; I do 
not dispute it, but I want authorities. 
Fetichism (p. 172) has certainly other 
sources than Animism, though that is a 
source among others. 

These are minute objections, and to intro¬ 
duce some of the matter on which I have 
touched would have been confusing, per¬ 
haps, to the beginner. Miss Oox’s book 
is agreeably written, and illustrated with 
quotations from the poets. She may lead 
inquirers into the paths of Mr. Frazer and 
Mr. Tylor. A chapter on Popular Poetry 
might be added in a new edition: indeed, the 
whole relations (chiefly maternal) of folk- 
poetry and folk-art and folk-romance to the 
more developed literary forms might engage 
Miss Oox’s attention. The subject is enticing, 
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and is rather neglected by folk-lorists, while 
literary critics often show no acquaintance 
with the matter. 

Andrew Lang. 


English Pastorals. Selected, and with an 

Introduction,; by Edmund K. Chambers. 

(Blackie.) 

Mr. Chambers has not had a task so simple 
as, at first sight, it seems, in the compilation 
of this pastoral anthology. “ Pastoral,” as 
his excellent Introduction shows well, means 
so many things. It has been employed for 
purposes of the loftiest and the lightest 
poetry; it embraces love, politics, satire, 
elegy, praises of nature and of country life, 
even devotional and polemical divinity. 
Herrick and Pope! Milton and Gay! 
Christopher Marlowe and Allan Ramsay! 
No one definition can cover these, yet they 
are rightly included in this collection of 
English Pastorals. In great measure the 
question is simplified by the traditions of 
machinery and form. Where we have 
country-folk, be they shepherds or what you 
please, holding alternate discourse about 
their loves, whether as rival singers or no, 
there we have an acknowledged type of the 
pastoral; and again, where a disconsolate 
lover sighs alone amid his flock, or appeals 
to his mistress, or celebrates her surrender, 
or dirges a friend, there we get true 
pastoral. Theocritean and Virgilian types, or 
those of Moschus and Bion, are fixed and 
formal. But it is not easy to say how far 
any given poem of country life can be called 
pastoral: are we to admit the “ Piscatory 
Eclogues ” of Sannazzaro among pastorals ? 
Or, going further, are the Cynegetiea of 
Nemesianus and the “ Chace ” of Somervile 
pastoral poems ? They are didactic, epic, 
yet rural in theme. Obviously, it were 
absurd to call them pastorals: but then it 
is surely hard to say why Sedley’s “ Phillis 
w my only joy,” included by Mr. Chambers, 
should be reckoned a pastoral, the one 
“pastoral” touch being the name Phillis. 

” is kn&toy. tut at least rural: 
Phillis is a brief lyric, with nothing 
rural about it. Or again, here are Marvell’s 
wonderful lines of the “Mower to the 
Glowworms”: is it a pastoral merely 
because it is a country love-song? Prac- 
tically, Mr. Chambers is justified. In 
addition to the varieties of formal pastoral, 
he admits poems of comparative brevity, 
which deal with country life, preferably 
upon the amorous side; and poems which 
deal with love in something of a country 
spirit, so that we are at least reminded of 
the stnct pastoral tradition. The name 
Plullis does strike the note of pastoral: 
Sedley is half-way between the pastoral of 
Uueen Elizabeth and the pastoral of Queen 

who* past0ral poet P r0 P er is he 

“ £? ne " B , th ® 8° ld «i world, and holds through all 
I He hoJy laws of homely pastoral.” 

Apart from the high elegiac pastoral, most 
poems of the true pastoral complexion have 
a certain innocent joyousm»a and simple 
luxury, the Arcadian temper; and often i 
joined with it a seemly reverence and spirit | 


of religion. “Golden,” and “holy,” and 
“ homely ” are apt terms, and most of the 
pieces in this volume are somewhat of 
this sort, composing a rare anthology of 
delights: poetry of the sunlight and the 
meadows, of flowers and silver streams, 
such as Burton and Walton loved. 

There is hardly a poem which we could 
wish away, but some few which might 
perhaps have been included. Cotton, that 
frequently charming poet, despite the 
praises of Wordsworth and Coleridge, has 
not won due esteem: he is in part obscured 
by the sweeter fame of his “ father Izaak,” 
and in part by the infamy of his foul 
burlesques upon Lucian and Virgil. But 
his “ Invitation to Phillis ” deserves a place 
here. Cowley’s magnificent “ Garden Ode ” 
is of unmanageable length; but surely two 
or three of Blake’s “ Songs of Innocence ” 
could have been given. They would 
relieve choicely the artificial pastoral of the 
last century. And, since we have Fletcher’s 
“Hymn to Pan,” we might well look to 
find that “pretty piece of paganism,” as 
Wordsworth called it, the “ Hymn to Pan ” 
of Keats, a thing of rare pastoral beauty 
in the first order. Considerations of space 
deny room, may be, to Arnold’s “ Thyrsis,” 
else the comparison with “Lycidas ” had 
been of singular interest for students of 
pastoral evolution. We somewhat miss 
Burns. “ Thee, Theocritus, wha matches ? ” 
he inquired; and answered his own question, 
not with Virgil, Spenser, Pope, but with 
Allan Ramsay. His own name is our 
answer now. And, since Clare and Darley 
are mild and unambitious names for a con¬ 
clusion, one might prefer to return at the 
end of all to memories of Greece, and to 
catch echoes of the Stcslides Musas in the 
“ Hellenics ” of Landor. To give but one 
more suggestion, is not the “ Fair Fidele ” 
of Collins, that lovely lyric, fully as 
pastoral as Shenstone’s pleasant “ Hope” ? 
And there is a pretty air of rusticity in Tom 
Warton. But every anthology is liable to 
such criticism, which intends not a shadow 
of censure. Mr. Chambers has spared 
no pains upon his selection of worthy 
pieces for examples of the “Doric lay.” 
In a day when M. Zola gives us La 
Tsrrs and Mr. Hardy Jude the Obscure , an 
Arcadian volume of pure poetry is refresh- 
ing, utopian though it be. Musing over 
these melodious lyrics, one falls, with 
Theocritus, to “ watching the visionary 
flocks,” and, with Lamb, to feeling “ sorry 
the oid pastoral way has fallen into dis¬ 
repute.” We almost feel that we would 
like to have lived in times when, as Dr. 
Johnson has it, “all nations of Europe 
filled books with • Thyrsis and Damon ’ and 
‘ Thestylis and Phyllis.’ ” And, indeed, in 
the hands of such perfectly sincere poets as 
Bar jes the old pastoral charm survives, not 
as any quaint and pretty trick of writing, 
but as a natural and genuine thing. Mr. 
Chambers has chosen the most fresh and 
radiant of the older pastorals, avoiding the 
pastoral of allegory and personification, such 
as was wont to reach its wildest heights 
upon the deaths of important and most 
unpastoral persons. Witness that saintly 
Platonist, Norris of Bemerton, whom the 
death of Charles II. and the accession of 


James II. seduced into “ A Pastoral," in 
which Menalcas asks: 

“ But who shall now the royal Sheep-crook hold, 
Who patronise the Fields, who now secure the 
FoldP 

And Daphnis comforts him with this ex¬ 
quisite prophecy of “ the second James”: 

“ Discharge that Care, the royal Stock does yield 
Another Pan to patronize the Field. 

An Heir of equal Conduct does the 8oepter 
sway, 

One who, long nurtured in the Pastoral Wsy, 

In Peace will govern the Arcadian Plains, 
Defend the tender Flocks, and cheer the droop¬ 
ing Swains.” 

We are spared everything of this sort by 
Mr. Chambers, and presented rather with 
the spoils of Elizabethan song-books and 
masques and plays, from which his special 
studies have helped his good taste and 
instinct to make an admirable selection. 
His materials were immensely rich and 
plenteous, and his discretion has been 
excellent. Not the least valuable aspect of 
the volume is its assemblage of so many 
poems of nature, as the Elizabethans and 
Jacobeans felt it. Quite apart from the dra¬ 
matic necessity or convention, which often 
dictated the tone and detail of such poems, 
there is an obvious delight in certain natural 
scenes, and an ignorance or dislike of others, 
which is familiar to us, but very forcibly 
brought before us in these pages. These 
poets loved the humanity of a landscape, its 
associations with daily work and play: the 
“hortulane pleasure,” the hayfield and the 
orchard, flowers good for making coronals 
and posies: it is all homely and neighbourly 
and trim. Between Marlowe’s 


“ And we will sit upon the rocks, 

Neeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals,” 

and Emily Bronte’s 

“ I’ll walk where my own nature would be leading: 

It vexes me to choose another guide: 

Where the gray flocks in ferny glens are feeding; 

Where the wild wind blows on the mountain 
side,” 

there is a whole world of change in passion 
and emotion; and both are perfect. But 
the later is more easily felt or counterfeited 
than the earlier. There have not been 
written twenty lyrics in this century which 
have caught the right Elizabethan emotion 
and the right Elizabethan music: that 
seeming simplicity which baffles all analysis, 
and is felt at its highest in such various 
men as Campion, Herrick, Marvell, or in 
the Shakspere of the lyrics and the 
Milton of the minor poems, and which is 
not wholJy lost in Dryden’s songs. But it 
is as lost in our poetry as the poems of 
Sappho are lost; and even our experiments 
in classical form and theme are more like 
what they imitate than any attempt of ours 
to work in the spirit and fashion of the 
[sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
Mr. Chambers’s book we get. not the high 
tragic or epic splendours, but the lyric 
loveliness and brightness of that age. These 
pastoral poems are in the true traditional 
temper of English verse, as Chaucer first 
greatly presents it; and they have also the 
graces of the New Learning, its pleasant 
pedantry and classic airs, in exquisite control; 
and,reading them, we see the dancers moving 
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in oourtly or country mode to that ancient 
English music which so largely inspired 
the ancient English verse. But, as Drayton 
says in the preface to his Pastorals, “ The 
Tabor striking up, if thou hast in thee any 
Country-Quicksilver, thou hadst rather be 
at the sport than heare thereof. Farewell.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


Vacation Rambles. By Thomas Hughes, 

Q.C. (“Vacuus Viator ”). (Macmillans.) 

There are not many books of which it can 
be said, with all but absolute certainty: 
“ There is not an educated man in the three 
kingdoms who has not read it.” But this 
may be unhesitatingly predicated of Tom 
Brown's Schooldays. The ethics of that 
admirable volume have had more to do 
with what is most characteristic in the 
characters of many “ nice, clean, wholesome 
Englishmen,” as Trilby would call them, 
than all the moral philosophy they learned 
at college. 

It is very gratifying to see our dear old 
friend—past, as he himself tells us, the 
Psalmist’s days of our age—still treading the 
pleasant paths which he entered upon more 
them thirty years ago. An Evelyn of the 
nineteenth century, this keen-witted globe¬ 
trotter has visited many lands, and, unlike 
certain travellers occasionally to be met 
with, has something fresh, and interesting 
to say of every one of them. Not content 
with exploring the continents of Europe and 
of America, our hardy voyager has visited 
the very ultima Thule of all modem travel¬ 
ling, by paying a flying visit to a certain 
strange island. And although he did find it 
—as report had led him to suspect—some¬ 
what contiguous to the melancholy ocean, 
he did not discover that undercurrent of 
subdued melancholy which is somehow 
supposed to underly all the light-heartedness 
of its people; but, on the contrary, he came 
to the conclusion that their gaiety was 
genuine and their “ devil-may-careishness ” 
unassumed, and that they were not “ care¬ 
ful and troubled about many things ”—not 
even about “ Home Rule.” 

During his brief visit to Ireland, Mr. 
Hughes may or may not have noticed 
the deplorable feelings of religious intolera- 
ance which are too often exhibited by both 
the two great sections of the Christian 
religion. On the one hand, Protestant 
street preachers are stoned by the Catholic 
population in certain southern towns; while, 
on the other hand, many Protestants firmly 
believe the Catholics to be mere idolaters, 
and spend large sums of money iu attempt¬ 
ing their conversion. The latter are really 
the more unreasonable of the two, because 
the poor ignorant stone-throwing Paddy 
knows no better, whereas educated persons 
ought to know that there is more than one 
way of improving evil men. 

Mr. Hughes shows a fine Christian 
toleration for a religion other than his 
own, when he—a sound Protestant—says 
of the Catholic Tyrol: 

“ I shall never find a country in which it 
will do one more good to travel. 

“ There may be some danger of superstition 
in this setting up of crucifixes and sacred prints 


by the wayside and on stable doors; button 
the other hand, the Figure on the cross, meeting 
one at every corner, is not unlikely, I should 
think, to keep a poor man from the commonest 
vices to which he is tempted in his daily life, 
if it does no more. He would scarcely lie to 
stagger by it drunk from the nearest pot-house. 
If stable boys are to have woodcuts on their 
doors, one of the Crucifixion or of the Mater 
. Dolorosa is likely to do them more good than 
the winner of the Derby or Tom Sayers.” 

Such reflections, and many others scattered 
here and there through the book, have an 
air of manly earnestness about them which 
reminds one forcibly of Tom Brown at his 
best. 

The origin of Turkish unfitness for pro¬ 
gressive civilisation is admirably summed 
up in the following paragraph: 

“ The harem is the place of education for 
Turkish boys of the upper classes. And how 
can it be helped P The boys must be with the 
women for the first years of their life, and 
the women must be in the harems. . . . The 
women are not even allowed to attend mosque 
—one can hardly be startled by anything 
which one may be told of them; and it is im¬ 
possible to conceive a more utterly enervating 
and demoralising place for a bov to be brought 
up in. . . . There is no healthy home life. 
The harem is the place of education, and, with 
very rare exception, the boys come out of its 
atmosphere utterly unfitted for any useful 
active life.” 

It seems a pity that this writer, who can 
speak with authority upon matters of educa¬ 
tion, should have contented himself with 
mere passing references to this most im¬ 
portant subject. A special study of how a 
young Turk is educated into apathy and 
sensuality might have been as productive of 
reform as Tom Brown’s Schooldays or Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. Who knows but that a crusade 
of muscular Christians advocating a system 
of compulsory education in State boarding 
schools, where special attention should be 
directed to cold baths, gymnastics, and 
athletics, might not do more good than 
many missionaries who proceed upon more 
orthodox lines. 

In these times, when the Eastern Question 
has again obtruded itself upon the political 
horizon, it is most interesting to read the 
opinions of “Yacuus Viator” upon the sub¬ 
ject in 1862 . From all he can learn by his 
own observation, or through the opinions of 
others, he comes to the conclusion that the 
Turks are not the worst people to be met 
with in their own country; on the contrary, 
he finds that even those who abuse them 
prefer them to Greeks or Armenians, or any 
other of their subject peoples. 

“So, on the whole, notwithstanding their 
idleness, their hatred of novelties, and love of 
backsheesh, their false worship and bigotry, 
and the evils which this false worship brings in 
its train, I must say that the immense pre¬ 
ponderance of oral evidence is in their favour, 
as decidedly the most upright and respectable 
of the races who inhabit Turkey in Europe.” 

Perhaps while these very lines are being 
written the last chapter in the history of 
the Turkish Empire may have begun, or the 
Eastern Question may subside again and 
stagnate for another thirty years or more. 
Looking back upon old prophecies, one is 
convinced of the danger of prophesying 


about future political changes. See, for 
example, the following: 

“ Islamism and Frankism—Western civilisa¬ 
tion, or whatever you like to call it, I dare not 
call it Christianity—are no longer at arm’s 
length. They are fairly being stirred up to¬ 
gether. What will come of it ? At a 
splendid fete, given by a great Pasha in 
the spring, among other novelties dancing 
was perpetrated, not, however, by the Turkish 
ladies, who were allowed merely to see the fun 
from the harem windows. ‘la two years,’ 
said an Englishman to one of the Frenoh 
Embassy, ‘ they will be down here, in five they 
will be dancing, and in ten they will wear 
crinolines.’ ‘ Et alors,’ replied the French¬ 
man, * 1’empire serait sauve.’ ” 

There are touches here and there through¬ 
out the volume of the better sort of humour 
—a humour completely divorced from any 
ill-nature or unseemliness—reminding one 
very forcibly of Thackeray. Some excellent 
examples of this qualify are to be found in 
a description of a French watering-plaoe, 
where ladies and gentlemen were not 
permitted, under any circumstances, to 
bathe together, although both sexes were 
elaborately dressed, and the former were 
invariably attended by a male baigneur. 
This elicits from our traveller the following 
reflection: 

“I suppose it would be more improper for 
girls and boys of marriageable age to swim 
together than to walk, but I vow at this 
moment I cannot see why.” 

And again, promiscuous bathing in Belgium 
does not seem to him “ immoral,” but, “ in 
our conventional sense, vulgar, much like 
kissing in the ring.” That sort of thing 
does not suit “ Vacuus Viator,” who, at the 
risk of appearing benighted in the eyes of 
his Belgian or American friends, boldly 
declares: 

“ To a man the first requisite of a really 
enjoyable bath is surely deep water, and the 
second is no clothes, for the loss of either of 
which no amount of damp flirtation can com¬ 
pensate.” 

In America the genial traveller has 
ranged far and wide—from Montreal to 
Texas. All through he was treated, as he 
tells us, like a spout child. x 

I am glad to see included in this volume 
that most excellent address, “John to 
Jonathan,” delivered in the Music Hall at 
Boston, on October 11,1870. The Americans 
were at that time highly prejudiced 
against England — specially against the 
English aristocracy for their attitude of sym¬ 
pathy with the Confederates during the 
Civil War. Mr. Hughes eloquently stated a 
case for his own country, which was received 
not only with respect but with applause. 
Longfellow, Dana, Wendell Holmes, Wen¬ 
dell Philips, and Lowell were among 
those on the platform. There is no doubt 
that this address did much good at the time 
when it was delivered, and that its ap¬ 
pearance in its present permanent form 
will do still more. Among Englishmen 
nothing but the kindliest feelings exist 
towards their American cousins, but the 
Britisher has a lot of ignorant prejudice to 
live down on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In the Texas letters there are some inter¬ 
esting accounts of life upon a ranch; while 
in another place a story is told, by an 
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American student of a German university, as 
marvellous and seemingly improbable as a 
tale from The New Arabian Night*. 

The book — admirable in every other 
respect—is sadly in want of an index; and 
as much trouble has evidently been ex¬ 
pended upon its production, it does seem 
a pity that this one thing further was not 
done to make it perfect. 

In conclusion, an inhabitant of Poor 
Paddy-Land may be pardoned for hoping 
that “ Viator ” may again visit that favoured 
isle, whose inhabitants he will find “ vacui 
sed jucundi.” 

George Newcomen. 


The King'» Peace. By F. A. Inderwick, 
Q.C. (Sonnenschein.) 

Mb. Inderwick has brought together into 
this volume of 246 pages much curious and 
interesting information about our Courts of 
Law, about the Judges who have sat in 
them, the robes and wigs they have sat in, 
and the Counsel they have sat upon. The 
courts of the manor and the shire, courts of 
common law, courts of admiralty, courts of 
the forest; procedure by compurgation, by 
ordeal, by wager of battle, by the rack; 
the Chancellor, his office and seal, his mace 
and bag—on all these topics, and on many 
more, our learned author can write with the 
zeal of one to whom nothing comes amiss that 
is associated with the profession he adorns. 
As for the adverse criticisms which naughty 
men have from time to time passed upon 
our institutions, these are only noticed to be 
brushed aside in a spirit of happy optimism. 
The reflective mind will be struok with 
some amazement to learn that 

“ so long as the law is administered by 
judges of immovable tenure, of sufficient means, 
of independent character, and of legal training, 
it matters but little to the ordinary Englishman 
what is the precise nature or construction of 
the channel through which the stream of justice 
is compelled to flow.” 

However, if Mr. Inderwick is pleased to 
represent our judicial system as the per¬ 
fection of human wisdom, it is no part of 
our business to disturb his confidence. 

Where we shall take the liberty of joining 
issue with him is with respect to the proper 
way of writing a manual and the proper 
way of preparing it for the press. The 
book is called The King'* Peace ; but what 
the King’s peace is, why it is the King’s 
peace and no one else’s, why there is one 
peace in the country instead of a hundred 
or a thousand—about all this our author 
has nothing to tell us. The King in the 
ancient judicature, he assures us, was “the 
fountain and the last resort of justice.” 
So the lawyers have always contended, and 
so Mr. Inderwick maintains. 

“ The position of a King as font et origojutlitiae, 
the fountain-head ana source of justice, as of 
honours and dignities, seems to be co-existent 
with the establishment of monarchy itself.” 

This is one of those sounding phrases which 
pass current just so long as one does not 
reflect about them. The fact is, that in our 
own country, as elsewhere, thetheory that the 
King is the sole source of justioe developed 
but slowly. For a long time it did not 


exist, simply because it did not correspond 
with facts. States are not organised in a 
day. It was long before the King’s author¬ 
ity became the only authority, the King’s 
peace the only peace. It was long, very 
long, before the Grown became in all causes 
supreme. Yet of this growth and develop¬ 
ment Mr. Inderwick gives his readers 
scarcely so much as a hint. He rests 
content with an old fiction of the lawyers, 
which belongs to the same class of ideas 
as the Social Compact and the Patri¬ 
archal Theory. All three aim at explaining 
the past. All three do so by reproducing 
the present more or less garbled. The 
result is a kind of ghost-photograph, 
which deceives no one who understands 
the trick. Such methods of reasoning 
remind one of nothing so much as of 
Thackeray’s picture of tne poor fuddled old 
Duke of Norfolk. He thought he was being 
driven home; next morning he found him¬ 
self precisely where he started from—“ the 
Prince’s hideous house at Brighton.” 

Our first quarrel, then, with Mr. Inder¬ 
wick is that he has failed to make the most 
of his subject, or to treat it in the spirit of 
an historian. Had he thought fit to lay 
before us some great issues, and to unfold 
them in an adequate way, we could have 
dispensed with a good deed of gossip about 
gowns and periwigs, or of minute learning 
about chimagium and eeoto. 

So much for sins of omission. The sins of 
commission are more numerous and scarcely 
less serious. The book opens with a few 
pages devoted to an explanation of the 
phrase “ the Common Law of England.” 
Unhappily, where the explanation is not 
unintelligible, it is absurd. The momentous 
question is propounded 

“ whether this body of law took its origin, as 
suggested by Caesar, from the Druids, who 
delivered their judgments under the oak or 
beside the cromlech, or whether, as Lord 
Ellesmere supposes, it dated still further back, 
and derived its inspiration from the first 
instincts of nature founded on the Law of God” 

The pre-Druidic common law, we venture 
to think, had better be reserved for treat¬ 
ment by the ingenious artist, whose “ Pre¬ 
historic Peeps ” delight us in the pages of 
Punch. Not much better is the following: 

“The Boman, the Dane, but, above all, the 
Teuton, had given tone and colour to the mass, 
so that it became from time to time suited to 
the somewhat conglomerate people for whose 
use it was framed.” 

It would be interesting to learn from Mr. 
Inderwick what he supposes the mass of 
the Common Law of England to have been 
like before the Boman, the Dane, and the 
Teuton took it in hand. 

A few pages later we are introduced to 
the courts of the Anglo-Saxon period. The 
reader who has escaped shipwreck in the 
first five pages is prepared for a good deal, 
but scarcely for finding the Manor Court, 
the Court Baron, and the Court Leet intro¬ 
duced into the centuries before the Norman 
Conquest. The old story of the sufficient 
number of freemen necessary to constitute 
a court is of course repeated, and the state¬ 
ment on p. 6 that a manorial court is always 
appurtenant to a manor is thus contradicted 
on p. 7. Why the Court Baron was so 


called does not clearly appear, but Mr. 
Inderwick seems to cherish the old error 
that it was the curia baronum, the court of 
the freemen. It was, of course, the curia 
baronit, the court of the lord. 

If these errors in the first chapter stood 
alone, we might pass them over with the 
charitable supposition that the author had 
not yet warmed to his work. But they do 
not stand alone. The whole book is full 
of careless statements, careless references, 
careless grammar. The Yice-Oancellarius 
who was drowned off the coast of Cyprus in 
1191 was not Boger Mai us Catullus, but 
Boger Mai us Oatulus, and he was not on 
his way home when he met his death. The 
last victim of the rack was not Peacham, in 
1615, but John Archer, in 1640. Peacham, 
in point of fact, was not racked at all; he 
was “ put to the manacles.” The “lawing” 
of hounds is first mentioned on p. 147; the 
term is not explained until p. 151. On the 
same page the reader is referred forward 
for a description of the Clerk’s Court of the 
Market and the Court of Pypowders. The 
description has already been furnished on 
p. 104, 105, in the preceding chapter, 
entences are strung together anyhow. 
“Therefore,” “however,” “nevertheless” 
—these, and others like them, are treated as 
cavalierly as a schoolboy treats his Greek 
particles. Finally, should any person wish 
to pursue still further his studies in Mr. 
Inderwick’s style, let him direct his atten¬ 
tion to the last sentence on p. 41. We have 
seen a worse in a popular manual of 
equity, but we say, with confidence, “proxi¬ 
mo* illi tamen occupavit honors* Mr. Inder¬ 
wick.” 

If now we should change our attitude 
and recommend The King's Pease to the 
reader, he will no doubt think we are 
laughing at him. We do so, nevertheless, 
but not unreservedly. The book is tolerably 
well bound, clearly printed, and embellished 
with several valuable illustrations. It con¬ 
tains a great deal of information upon a 
great variety of topics; it furnishes in an 
appendix a list of authors—good, bad and 
indifferent—to whom the reader may refer 
for enlightenment, when he finds the clouds 
gathering about him. It is not an enter¬ 
taining book, and it is overloaded with 
detail; but if Mr. Inderwick will submit it 
to a thorough revision, it may perhaps, 
should it reach a second edition, serve some 
useful purpose after all. 

B. W. Lee. 


Three Great African Chief*. By the Bev. 

Edwin Lloyd. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Or the making of books about Khama and 
his brother chiefs there is no end; and, truth 
to say, we are getting a little weary of them 
—though it is scarcely fair to confess to this 
feeling when it might be taken as reflecting 
especially on the work compiled by the Bev. 
Edwin Lloyd. His addition to the dozen or 
so volumes on Khama already published 
would be well enough, had not the ground 
been covered by predecessors. His book 
is, in fact, very much superior to many of 
them, and, although it is obviously written 
to meet a momentary demand, it will have 
its uses hereafter. Mr. Lloyd not only gives 
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os adequate lives of Khama, Sebele, and 
Bathoen; he also tells us a good deal about 
the customs and curious rites of the Bechuana 
tribes, giving specimens of their fairy tales, 
folk-lore, and traditions, together with 
particulars concerning their language and 
history. As to language, we must protest 
against the refinements in which Mr. Lloyd 
sees fit to indulge in the matter of trans¬ 
literation. Why not accept spellings which 
have become general, rather than adopt 
variations which can only cause confusion ? 
Why spell Bechuana with a w instead of 
a « ? Why spell Bathoen with a final g ? 

Mr. Lloyd commences by introducing us 
to the country of Bechuanaland, which he 
describes with sufficient amplification for 
his purpose. As he says, from a tribal 
point of view Bechuanaland extends into 
the Transvaal. The country ruled over by 
Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen is often 
termed “ The Great Thirst Land.” It has 
recently been asserted freely that it has 
considerable mineral wealth; but this still 
remains to be proved. In any case, timber 
is scarce and so is game, while at present 
cattle cannot thrive there: in fact, it is 
never likely to prove a rich country. It is 
extremely thinly populated, the few in¬ 
habitants being collected together in a 
soore of large towns or kraals. They are 
divided into a number of principal tribes, 
each ruled by its own paramount chief, and 
each with its own totem. The Batlhaping 
venerate the fish; the Barolong, iron; the 
Bangwaketse and Bakwena, the kwena 
(crocodile); the Bakhatla, the khatla (mon¬ 
key) ; the Bamalete, the ox; and the 
Bamangwato, the duiker (antelope). It 
will be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain's 
presents to the chiefs included signet rings 
bearing the antelope and the crocodile. 

Mr. Lloyd is bold enough to give a family 
tree of Khama’s ancestors for the last 
three hundred years. Although this is 
doubtless in a large measure apocry¬ 
phal, it is probably not more so than the 
pedigrees of certain distinguished British 
fa mili es duly registered at the Col¬ 
lege of Heralds. When, however, we 
come to Khama’s father Sekhome, we are 
on safe ground. He was a man with the 
courage of his opinions, a good crusted old 
Tory, whom it is impossible not to admire. 
In reviewing Mr. Hepburn’s Letters 
lately we had occasion to give the outlines 
of his career, and they are by this time 
fairly well known to newspaper readers. 
We have all heard the tale of the wound 
inflicted by Khama on Lobengula, but we 
do not think the latter chief was debarred 
from raiding the Bechuana again by a 
trifle of this kind. He probably came 
to the conclusion that the game was 
not worth the candle. The author tells 
the tale of the prolonged struggle between 
Sekhome and Khama—a struggle which 
amounted to much more than a per¬ 
sonal dispute: it meant that Christianity 
had pitted itself against heathenism, 
and that for once it had come off with 
something more than a merely showy 
triumph. “It is commonly thought in 
England,” says Mr. Lloyd, “ that Khama is 
by far the greatest ohief in Bechuanaland.” 
But Khama hims elf has been careful to 


emphasise the fact that Sebele is his superior, 
being the “father” or principal chief in 
Bechuanaland; while, so far as riches and 
the number of his subjects go, Bathoen is 
also above Khama. The most valuable part 
of this book, because it deals with facts and 
persons not so generally known, has refer¬ 
ence to Sebele and Bathoen. 

Taking the volume as a whole, it may be 
regarded as a useful contribution to the 
literature dealing with an order of things 
in South Africa whioh is rapidly reaching 
its final stages, and which in the course of 
another generation will become a matter of 
history. For better for worse, Bechuana¬ 
land will be Anglicised, as Matabeleland 
and Maahonaland are being, and Barotze- 
land is about to be. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Woman in the Dark. By F. W. Robin- 
son. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Wiudus.) 

The Crooked Stick. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
(Macmillans.) 

Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By J. C. Snaith. 
(Innes.) 

The Shoulder of Shaeta. By Bram Stoker. 
(Constable.) 

Boeonnoo. By Herbert Vivian. (Henry.) 
Diana's Bunting. By Robert Buchanan. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The White Shield. By Bertram Mitford. 
(Cassells.) 

Sibyl Falcon. By E. Jepson. (Tower Pub¬ 
lishing Co.) 

The One who Looked On. By F. F. Montiesor. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Perfect Womanhood. By F. J. Grant. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Oebtain authors never seem to get past 
their work, and Mr. F. W. Robinson is one 
of them. More than a generation must 
have elapsed since Grandmother's Money 
appeared, and everyone should be pleased 
that an author who has never yet penned a 
chapter to which the sternest moralist could 
take exoeptien has not yet written himself 
out. The Woman in the Dark is a book 
which, like the stories of Le Fanu and 
Wilkie Collins, interests the reader from the 
start by a weird note of mystery, which is 
sure to carry one forward thirsting for 
more. The action of the novel is rapid, 
nearly every important event happening 
within the space of three days, and the 
final catastrophe not more than ten days 
afterwards. Muriel Reeves, a young 
woman from London, arrives at Great 
Horn’s Head, a Welsh watering - place, 
to enter on her duties as companion to 
Lavinia, the invalid wife of James Gladwell, 
whose real name afterwards proves to be 
Horbury. The very day after her arrival 
she meets with, and is reconciled to, a 
discarded lover, makes an important dis¬ 
covery regarding a supposed lunatic relative 
confined in the house, and is nearly instru¬ 
mental in unearthing a grave family secret. 
Mystery follows mysterv, until the melo¬ 
dramatic villain, James Horbury, the genial, 
open-handed, popular man of the locality, 


{ rats a fitting end to his nefarious life, and 
eaves the coast clear for the more virtuous 
characters to display themselves. 

Rolf Boldrewood is another of those 
novelists who always tell their story in a 
thoroughly wholesome way. In The Crooked 
Stick we have, as usual, a charming 
picture of Australian station life, and in 
one particular it is specially entitled to 
commendation. The author has on some 
occasions devoted rather an inordinate space 
to descriptions of antipodean scenery and 
customs; in the present case he has appar¬ 
ently assumed in his readers a tolerable 
knowledge of things Australian, and has 
devoted himself to the story alone. This 
reduces the bulk of the volume, but does 
not diminish our enjoyment of its matter. 
Mrs. Devereux, after the death of her 
husband, carries on the management of his 
station—Corindah—successfully for many 
years, and is living there with her grown¬ 
up daughter, Follie, when the tale begins. 
Candidates for her hand Pollie has in 
plenty, but they fail to satisfy her, until 
her cousin, Mr. Bertram Devereux, arrives 
from England, where fast living and 
debts have proved too much for him. 
After being an inmate of the house for 
some time, he gets wounded in an affray 
with bushrangers, and is handed over to 
her tender care as nurse. However, news 
of some past infidelities of which he has 
been guilty in England come to her ears, 
and she discards him in favour of an earlier 
and worthier lover. There is not so muoh 
thrilling incident as usual in the present 
tale, and its plot is a slight one; but it is 
agreeably told and quite worthy of the 
author. 

The title of Mistress Dorothy Marvin pre¬ 
pares us at the outset for a tale of full- 
bottomed wigs, highwaymen, and other 
interesting reminiscences of our forefathers’ 
time. One is always glad, on many accounts, 
to welcome an historical novel, however faulty 
its execution; in the present instance there 
is no need to find fault at all. The scene is 
laid in the romantic West Country, whioh 
has furnished subject-matter for such first- 
rate novels as Lorna Boone, Micah Clarke, and 
a host of others. Sir Edward Armstrong, a 
Somersetshire baronet, relates for the benefit 
of his posterity a tale of his early man¬ 
hood, when, having taken part with Mon¬ 
mouth in 1685, and having been forced, 
after Sedgemoor, to escape at peril of his 
life, he earned a reputation as Black Ned, 
the highwayman, and became the terror of 
all wealthy Tories between Salisbury Plain 
and Dartmoor. Mr. Snaith’s book is likely 
to satisfy the most voracious appetite for 
doughty deeds, heroic rescues, plot, counter¬ 
plot, and lovemaking of the old-fashioned 
style. It would be too much, perhaps, to 
say that the tale can quite claim rank with 
those mentioned above; but if this is Mr. 
Snaith’s first venture in this line of fiction, 
he ought certainly to be congratulated, and 
encouraged to proceed. 

Another of Mr. Bram Stoker’s admirable 
little productions reaches us under the name 
of The Shoulder of Shasta, Shasta being a 
mountain near San Francisco, upon the 
spur of which is a residence noted for its 
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pinewood-laden breezes and generally in¬ 
vigorating climate. Hither, for health- 
recruiting purposes, Mrs. Elstree brings her 
invalid daughter, Esse, who not only re¬ 
ceives much physical benefit from the 
change, but, being a young lady of highly 
impressionable temperament, persuades her¬ 
self into the belief that she is enamoured of 
a stalwart mountaineer and prairie-hunter of 
the Buffalo Bill type, whose life she saves 
on a remarkable occasion, in which grizzly 
bears figure largely. The process by 
which she becomes disillusioned is told with 
a good deal of humour; and the narrative 
is entertaining throughout, with eloquent 
descriptions of scenery. 

Boconnoc is not a novel which it gives one 
much pleasure to review. The leading per¬ 
sonage of the story, Rupert Boconnoc, is 
a debauched young man, who, having 
squandered all the money he can extract 
from an indulgent father upon roulette, 
luxurious living, and theatrical artistes of 
easy virtue, bids good-bye to his creditors, 
Albany Chambers, and paramours, and 
repairs with his last few hundreds to Monte 
Carlo in the hope of retrieving his fortunes. 
Here disaster overtakes him; and we next 
find him at Venice paying attentions to Mrs. 
Bell, the young wife of a hard-drinking 
and rather brutal specimen of an English¬ 
man. No sooner has he gained this lady’s 
regard than he bluntly proposes a criminal 
intrigue, to be carried on under the husband’s 
very eyes, but deservedly meets with a re¬ 
buff. However, some time afterwards 
she elopes with him, and after spend¬ 
ing a year or more, under various 
aliases, in avoiding duns and criminal 
proceedings, they are married, as soon 
as the divorce proceedings are com¬ 
pleted. One can hardly tell whether the 
author means to be serious when he trieB to 
make us believe that the pusillanimous 
little creature who figures as his hero, who 
weeps like a child at every reverse of for¬ 
tune, and stoops to any humiliation to obtain 
the loan of a five-pound note, could rise to 
be a shining light in Parliament, and 
“ increase in the fear of God and the favour 
of men.” In regard to literary style and 
painstaking minuteness the book is well 
enough in its wav. No detail is omitted by 
reason of its unpleasantness; and those who 
have a fancy for the garbage of the divorce 
court will find a tolerable reproduction of it 
in these pages. 

According to Burke, there are occasions 
when vice loses half its evil by losing 
all its grossness. Certainly Mr. Buchanan’s 
tale of an illicit passion is not told with 
anything like the grossness which charac¬ 
terises the novel we have just been 
noticing; yet it is doubtful whether—to use 
the now accepted form of putting it— 
Diana's Hunting is quite the sort of book 
which the daughters of a family would like 
their mother to read. Diana Meredith is a 
popular actress, and Prank Horsham, the 
husband of an illiterate but affectionate 
wife, is a successful dramatic author. 
Diana conceives a violent affection for him, 
to which he weakly responds. Nothing 
actually immoral or disastrous takes place, 
and perhaps the ending will be voted an 


anti-dimax by those who delight in tales of 
human frailty. Mr. Buchanan is a good 
descriptive writer, but the subject-matter of 
this story is neither edifying nor amusing. 

The author of The White Shield is well 
known for his tales of Zulu life, and for his 
enthusiastic admiration of that noble savage. 
In the present work—which yields to none 
of its predecessors in description of ferocious 
and sanguinary encounters—Untuswa, an 
aged chief, relates the story of his cam¬ 
paigns under Umzilikazi, the first king of 
the M&tabeli nation. The narrative is of a 
thrilling character throughout, but Mr. 
Mitford might well have remembered that 
his readers are not all of them so well up 
in the Zulu language as he is himself. 
What with itiniuna, and isanusi, and dbatagati, 
and umtagati, and a host of other such terms, 
one is apt to get a little confused. 

Full of adventurous deeds, like the story 
just mentioned, and a capital book for boys, 
is Sibyl Falcon, a tale of the early part 
of the century. Pirates, buccaneers, the 
Spanish Main, mysterious treasures, and 
fights by the dozen figure in its pages. 
The very heroine is a crack swordswoman, 
and kills her man at least two or three 
times in the course of the narrative. 

The One who Looked On is concerned in the 
first part with the history of two Irish 
orphan children, who were removed from 
their home to London, and brought up at 
their guardian’s house in Eaton-square; 
while later on we have the love story of Sir 
Charles Bargreave, the aforesaid guardian, 
and Pauline, the crippled daughter of Prof. 
Mowbray. Miss Montrosor’s picture of 
Charlie Farrant, a sturdy and determined 
young fellow of eight years old, certainly 
makes some demand upon our credulity; 
but he is not an impossible child, and so 
far the author has executed a difficult task 
with success. The ending is pathetic, but 
not depressing. 

Perfect Womanhood is a novel with a pur¬ 
pose, the author’s object being to rescue 
spiritual belief from attacks at the hand 
of agnostics, and to reconcile science and 
evolutionary theories with the doctrines 
of revealed religion. This is not a subject 
which admits of much lightness of treat¬ 
ment, being indeed more suitable for the 
pages of a review than of a novel, besides 
requiring the possession on the part of the 
reader of much scientific knowledge and 
considerable patience in following the argu¬ 
ments. The principal figure is Sister Eva, 
belonging to a religious nursing order. 
Algernon Graham, a materialist, is “ spirit¬ 
ually married ” to Eva, and dies a convert to 
the faith. Though far from solving all diffi¬ 
culties, the author’s arguments are com- 
mendably suggestive. 

John Babbow Allen. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

As Christmas comes round, we have grown 
accustomed to expect from the Oxford 
University Press Warehouse an edition of some 
English poet, which—if not remarkable for 
anything else, will at least be remarkable for 
the print, paper, and binding. We already 
have on our shelves the Oxford Shakspere, the 
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Oxford Scott, the Oxford Longfellow; and now 
we have received the Oxford Wordsworth 
(London: Frowde), edited by the competent 
hands of Mr. Thomas Hutchinson. As readers 
of the Academy are aware, Mr. Hutchinson 
knows his Wordsworth with the same loving 
devotion as Prof. Bobinson Ellis knows his 
Catullus. Not only has he slaved at the dry 
details of textual criticism, but he has saturated 
his mind with the language and thought of the 
poet, and with his personal and literary 
surroundings. No doubt his task was rendered 
easier to him by the existence of Prof. Dowden’s 
Aldine edition, in seven volumes, to which he 
repeatedly acknowledges his obligations.. Bat 
he always goes back to the original editions, 
and decides upon his own responsibility such 
minute questions as those concerned with 
orthography and punctuation. Hitherto the 
standard one-volume edition of Wordsworth 
has been that published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. in 1888, whioh, by the way, indudes the 
posthumous “Prelude” here omitted. That 
edition attempted to arrange all the poems in 
chronological sequence—an attempt condemned 
by Prof. Dowden as impossible, in view of onr 
existing knowledge. Mr. Hutchinson shares 
Prof. Dowden’s opinion, and has preferred, to 
print the minor poems in the order which 
the poet himself finally settled and per¬ 
sistently maintained. Not that Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son is by any means indifferent to the question 
when and where each several poem was com¬ 
posed. He is oareful to prefix to each all the 
available evidence; and, in plaoe of a formal 
biography, he has compiled an elaborate 
chronological table, giving not only the chief 
events of the poet’s life and the dates of 
publication of his principal works, but also his 
relations with his great contemporaries. We 
thus learn that, in the very year of Words¬ 
worth’s birth, Chatterton died and “ The 
Deserted Village” was published: and that 
before he died he might have read—had he 
chosen—not only great part of Tennyson and 
Browning, but also the early verses of Charles 
Kingsley, Clough, and Matthew Arnold. The 
editor modestly describes this chronologioal 
table as “ not very inviting to look at ” ; but 
we oan assure him that it embodies a valuable 
lesson in the history of literature, which is too 
often ignored. To get so much into a single 
volume has required just 1000 pages, though 
no one would guess that number from the 
thinness of the India paper edition. The typo¬ 
graphy is admirable, except in the notes, where 
the quotations elude our weak eyesight alto¬ 
gether. There is also a miniature edition, in 
five diminutive volumes enclosed in a case, 
than whioh we have not seen a more desirable 
“ gift-book ” this season. 

Amono the many reprints which Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have published this winter, 
none is more pleasing than their Amerioan 
edition, in two volumes, of White’s Natural 
History of Sclbome. We say “American” 
advisedly; for not only does it contain an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. John Burroughs, but also the 
illustrations—if by an English artist—are 
reproduced in the finest style of American 
prooess. It is true that the perennial charm 
of the book is so great that—we should suppose, 
even in the United States—it stands in no need 
of an introduction, which we would gladly 
exchange for an index and a little more care 
in the printing of Latin. Not that we would 
depreciate the sympathetic oomment of Mr. 
Burroughs, who has long ago established his 
claim to speak on the work of a brother 
naturalist. But the novelty of the book lies in 
its illustrations, which could hardly have been 
produced even a year or two ago. Almost 
without an exception they are derived from 
the camera, sometimes directly, as in the views 
of Selbome village and its surrounding soenery. 
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sometimes from photographs that have mani¬ 
festly been touched up by hand, as in the case 
of the numerous portraits of birds. To mention 
only a few, we have never seen more lifelike 
representations of swallows, martins, and 
swifts than in these pages; while the rook, the 
jackdaw, and the starling are no less dearly 
distinguished. It is only just to add that the 
name of the artist is Mr. Clifton Johnson. We 
shall look for his work again. 

We must briefly acknowledge Mr. Oswald 
Crawford’s English Verse from Elizabeth to 
Victoria (Chapman & Hall), which has appeared 
just in time for a Christmas present. While 
every critic likes to form—if only in imagina¬ 
tion—an anthology of his own, so we know of 
nothing more welcome to the lover of literature, 
however many collections of the same kind he 
may already have on his shdves. It is a plea¬ 
sure to glanoe at the old favourites, which one 
knows almost by heart; and it is no less 
pleasant to infer the tastes of the editor from 
the comparative novdties he is sure to intro¬ 
duce. In this case, we feel ourselves saf' in 
Mr. Crawford’s hands; and we fed specially 
grateful to him for having dared to indude a 
few pieoes that do not altogether reach the 
traditional standard of dignity. The book is 
handsomely printed and prettily bound; nor 
must we omit to mention that the gold leaf on 
the top edges is shot from beneath—not with 
prayer-book red, but—with navy blue. 

Pax and Carlino. By Ernst Beckman. 
Fisher Unwin. Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“ Children’s Library ” has produoed some 
admirable stories, but none better than Pax 
and Carlino. It tells the story of a small 
Swedish boy who is stolen from his parents 
and deserted by the thief in Italy. The little 
fellow passes through many hands, and at last 
reaches an unde in Amerioa who restores him 
happily to his parents. The merit of the 
volume consists in the grace and precision of 
the sketches of the bishop’s palace and of 
Monsignor, of Giacomo and his troupe, and of 
kind Father Giovanni. We do not find the 
American part of the tale so idyllic or so 
convincing as the Italian. “ Old Soo,” Carlino’s 
“ little unde,” is less to our taste than the dear 
bishop, although, no doubt, the Italian scenes 
are the more effective for their oontrast with 
the American. Carlino is adorable always and 
his friend Pax nearly as good. The illustra¬ 
tions are dever, and the get-up of the book 
dainty and charming—only too bright and 1 
white for London use! 

In the Days of King George. By Lieut.-Col. 
J. Percy Groves. (Cassells.) Donald Geddes, 
the hero of this story, who is bom in Ayr¬ 
shire, settles among relatives in Castlebar in 
1797. It follows, therefore, that he figures 
in the Irish Rebellion of 1798, the serious 
character of which is now, perhaps, but im¬ 
perfectly understood. His naval adventures, in 
which a certain Jean Potin figures to purpose, 
are even more notable than those on land. 
Altogether, this is a very lively and even in¬ 
structive book, and more than sustains its 
author’s deservedly high reputation as a writer 
for boys. 

A New Zealand Courtship, and other Work-a- 
Day Stories. By E. Boyd Bayly. (Religious 
Tract Sodety.) Five stories as rightly fdt, as 
dearly and brightly written, and as whole¬ 
some in tendency as these work-a-day tales 
will not easily be found. Perhaps it is because 
the author gives us a real breath of New 
Zealand air that the book seems to stand out 
from the large class of goody-goody literature 
as sincere and fresh. We get an impression 
from the tales that New Zealand is a whole¬ 
some place to live in : a place of plain living and 
hard working, which in due time will con¬ 


tribute its share of high thinking to the world’s 
history. The twin stories of “ A New Zealand 
Courtship ” and “ In Soarch of Conquest ” are 
the pith of the book; but more complete and 
effective as a piece of art is the first of the tales, 
“ For Honour’s Bake.” 

Under the Dog-Star. By Austin Clare. 
(8. P.C. K.) Austin Clare is a skilful writer who 
lmows how to devdop a plot and to balance 
deverly incidents and characters. The North¬ 
umberland dialect and scenery and hard life 
are reproduced faithfully and vividly in the 
chapters which describe the life and fortunes 
of Nick, the son of “Tramping SaL” We 
have only one objection to raise to the story— 
the dearth of agreeable characters. The book 
is depressing. Even Nick and his sweetheart, 
Meggie, cannot be allowed in the general 
gloom to possess any more sprightly virtues 
than enduranoe and dogged honesty. 
Artistically, the crabbed, stunted nature of the 
human character in the novel is in keeping 
with the scenery and the life in whioh it is 
plaoed; but we oannot suppose that “the 
borders ” are inhabited only by Puritans whose 
religion has become mere illustrations. The 
illustrations by Mr. Sidney Paget are clever. 

“ Chatterbox Library.” — The Sisters. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) “Common¬ 
place but readable,” will be the verdict of the 
experienced reader on The Sisters. And yet we 
are surprised that we find the tale readable. 
Kate is really insufferable; and instead of 
being lamed for life or burnt, or in some other 
striking way properly recompensed for her 
detestable temper, she is allowed to repent at 
the end, and to soothe the declining years of 
an indulgent father. And the story of Mrs. 
McGregor’s woes interrupts the narrative un¬ 
pleasantly, and ought to be “ another story.” 
But there is merit in the tale, or we should be 
less conscious of its drawbacks. The book is 
so well printed that we regret to note that it is 
“ printed in Holland.” 

Anchor and Cross, by Lady Bunboyne 
(8.P.C.K.), is another oommonplace but read¬ 
able tale. We notice that in many of the publi¬ 
cations of the religious literature societies the 
glorification of the heroic curate or saintly 
vicar is almost too frank and free. It will 
strike the laymen as absurd and in questionable 
taste. Mr. W. H. Overend’s illustrations are not 
without merit. The bull in his frontispiece is 
a spirited animal coming along with a grand 
awing. 

The Wizard and the Lizard, and Other Fairy 
i Tales. By Fanny Conway Lomax. Illus¬ 
trated by Matthew Stretch. (Digby, Long & 
Co.) These pretty stories, if not very strong, 
are pathetic and poetical, and are told with 
grace and simplicity. We suppose that “ The 
Wizard and the Lizard ” has been chosen for 
the first plaoe because it was the author’s 
favourite; but in this case (a not unusual one) 
the judgment of the general reader will 
probably differ from that of the inventor. We 
prefer it to “ The Living Blossoms ” and the 
“ Fairy Legend of the Laburnum,” whioh are 
the weakest of the collection; but the author’s 
talents are better displayed in the other three, 
all of which are charming in their way. If we 
were to award a prize, we should give it to 
“The Legend of the Submerged Town of 
Vallee des lies ”—an admirable story well, if 
somewhat timidly, told. Miss Lomax has 
sufficient fancy and refined feeling to make her 
stories weloome in many households, if she can 
maintain the level of the best of these. 

The Secret Cave. By Mrs. E. Search field. 
(Nelson.) In spite of a flavour of pomposity 
and priggishness, the story of Mistress Joan’s 
ring oatehee our attention, and will be enjoyed 
by young people. It is a story of Monmouth’s 


rebellion, with the wioked doings of Kirke’s 
Lambs and Judge Jeffreys discreetly kept in 
the background, or only mentioned that we 
may oongratulate ourselves on the safe escape 
from them of all the persons of the drama. 
The illustrations are good, and the binding 
unusually pretty. 

The Edge of the World. By Annie Dawson. 
(The Unicom Press.) The fairy tale, whioh is 
poetic and artistic, is apt to fall between 
two stools. Children are not amused by it, 
and adults are not edified. Some of Annie 
Dawson’s “ fancies and fairy tales ” almost 
succeed, but most of them obviously fail. 
Probably she will do better if she writes for 
adults. There is originality in the book and 
capacity too. The author must try again. 

Blossoms from Old Trees, by D. Waterson, 
(Dean), must please small children by the 
abundance of M. Waterson’s illustrations. The 
“ Old Trees ” are nursery rhymes of antiquity 
and renown; the “ Blossoms ” area succession 
of rather old-fashioned stories, written to fit the 
rhymes and to expand their mysterious terse¬ 
ness into something more satisfying to a child’s 
ouriosity. There is no genius in the illustra¬ 
tions ; but there is some fancy and some inven¬ 
tion, and an indefatigable copiousness. The 
book is frankly for ohildren, and will please 
them. It will be caviare to grown-ups. 

Stories for Ten-Year-Olds. By Frances Wiloe 
Sanders. (Swan 8onnenschein & Co.) Why 
for ten-year-olds—or, indeed, for any age ? 
We have seldom read a bundle of sillier stones. 
There are plenty more to come also, 
apparently—poor little ten-year-olds—for the 
volume is marked “ Series I.” Never mind. 
The appearance of Series II. probably depends 
upon the sucoess of Series I., and that rests in 
your own hands. 

Gentle Jesus : a Life of Christ for Little Folk. 
By H. E. Jackson. (Sunday School Union.) 
Even little ones take in and bear in mind the 
grave, simple words of the Bible narrative of 
the Saviour’s life on earth. It is not easy, 
therefore, to sympathise with Miss Jackson’s 
resetting of Holy Writ. The Annunciation is 
thus told: “ There was a kind look on the 
angel’s face, and he spoke to her in such a 
gentle manner that her fear left her and a quiet 
gladness came into her heart; for Gabriel told 
Mary that God was with her, and that He was 
about to send her a baby.” This is somewhat 
mawkish, ,to say the least. The illustrations 
are still moye unpleasant, utterly discarding all 
the associations of ancient art, and depicting 
the characters of the Bible story in very modern 
and realistic fashion. It is difficult to conceive 
what manner of children are supposed to 
benefit by ( 'thia book. 

Christ's • Christmas. By the Rev. E. T. 
Oldmeadow. (The Unioom Press.) Mr. Old- 
meadow makes an earnest attempt to arouse 
the easy-going Christian to a more vital faith. 
He labels, his sermons “A Dream-Pieoe,” or 
“ A Fantasy-Pieoe ” ; but they are sermons, 
nevertheless, and not either dreams or fantasies. 
The devout will read them with edification. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Alfred Austin’s new poem, England's 
Darling, to be published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan early in January, is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Princess of Wales. 

Messrs. Hodgson Burnett has completed 
a new novel of considerable length, which will 
be published by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. 
early in the new year. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion the Memoirs of General Leieune, 1780 to 
1814, translated by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers). 
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Lejeune—best known as a painter of battle- 
scenes—was also a distinguished officer of 
engineers; and special interest attaches to his 
account of the siege of Saragossa, and of the 
bridging of the Danube in connexion with the 
battles of Essling and Wagram. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley have in the press 
a book entitled The Lott Potsessiont of England, 
by Mr. Walter Frewen Lord. It will deal, in 
some detail, with the occupation of Calais, 
Dunkirk, Tangier, Minorca, and the Ionian 
Islands, as well as with the temporary seizure 
of Java, Cuba, Buenos Ayres, &c. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, properly 
so called, consist of 423 volumes, beginning in 
1803 and coming down to 1891. For the first 
two series of these, from 1803 to 1830, there 
exists a general index. Messrs. P. 8. Sing & 
Son—who purchased the “ remainder ” of the 
stock at the recent sale of the Hansard 
Publishing Union—now propose to compile 
and publish a similar index for the third series, 
covering the period from 1831 to 1891, which 
fills no less than 356 volumes. The character 
of the undertaking may be inferred from the 
fact that this index is estimated to make four 
royal octavo volumes, of the same size as the 
Debates. Of the historical importance of such 
a work there can be no question. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have in 
hand an historical novel entitled Two Queens. 
It is a translation from the German of Baron 
Semolin, the son of the famous Count Semolin, 
who rendered such signal servioe to Queen 
Caroline Matilda of Denmark and Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and who came into possession 
of several private letters and diaries entrusted 
by the latter to Count Person. The story opens 
with a description of the Court at Copenhagen, 
and the position oocupied by Sir Robert Keith, 
the British ambassador. The heroine is Renira 
Beauderc, a newly appointed Maid of Honour, 
whose birth and parentage are enveloped in 
mystery. After the death of the Queen, at the 
early age of twenty-three, the scene then 
changes to Paris, where Renira Beauolero is 
found in attendance on Marie Antoinette, and 
remains with her to the end. The mystery 
of her birth is revealed in the last chapter. 
The book has been translated under the 
advioe of Prof. Max Muller, who contributes a 
preface. 

The next volume of the “Book-Lover’s 
Library” will be Book-Verte, an anthology of 
poems of books and bookmen from the earliest 
times to recent years, edited by Mr. W. 
Roberts. This volume will be a companion to 
Book-Song, in the same series, which contained 
the work of living authors only. 

Messrs. Jareold & Sons announce the 
publication, in the course of a few days, of a 
new book by Miss Lois Fison, entitled The 
New Fairyland, a story of fairies and grave 
little hillmen, cloud spirits, Master Fuck and 
his works, with illustrations by K. M. Skeaping, 
A. K. Qoyder and A. L. Tracy. 

A VOLUME of the “Golden Nails” series. 
Silver Wings, and Other Addresses to Children , 
by the Rev. A. G. Fleming, is being translated 
into Efik by the Rev. William Anderson, of 
Old Calabar. Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Perrier are also issuing a new edition of the 
book. 

The opening meeting of the new session of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England will 
be held in the Rooms of the Maccabaeans, St. 
James’s Hall Restaurant, Piccadilly, on Satur¬ 
day, January 4, at 8 p.m. The president, Mr. 
Lucien Wolf, will deliver an introductory 
address; and illustrations of some points in 
Anglo-Jewish history, photographed by Mr. 
Haes, and explained by Mr. J. Jacobs, will 
be shown in the optical lantern. 
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The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Christmas : Prof. 
Charles Stewart, eleven lectures on “ The Ex¬ 
ternal Covering of Plants and Animals, its 
Structure and Functions ”; the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, four lectures on “Dante”; Prof. 
H. Marshall Ward, three lectures on “Some 
Aspects of Modem Botany”; the Rev. Dr. 
William Barry, four lectures on “Masters of 
Modem Thought—Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, 
and Spinoza ”; Prof. 0. Hubert H. Parry, 
three lectures on “Realism and Idealism in 
Musical Art ” (with musical illustrations); 
Lord Rayleigh, six lectures on “ Light” The 
Friday evening meetings will begin on January 
17, when a discourse will be given by Lord 
Rayleigh, entitled “ More about Argon ”; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given by 
Prof. Burdon Sanderson, Mr. W. S. Lilly, Dr. 
John Murray, Mr. J. J. Armistead, Dr. 
Edward Frankland, Mr. A. R. Binnie, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, Prof. T. R. Fraser, and Prof. 
Dewar. 

The Book-Lovers' Almanac for 1890 (New 
York : Duprat) contains a bibliography of 
Frederick Locker-Lampson. 

Messrs. P. S. King & Son, of King-street, 
Westminster, have issued a catalogue of parlia¬ 
mentary reports relating to education, from the 
early years of the century down to the present 
time. The series begins with the report of 
Lord Brougham’s committee, appointed in 1816 
to inquire into the education of “ the lower 
orders,” and ends with the recent report of the 
Royal Commission on secondary education. 
Altogether there are 266 separate headings. 
Some pains has evidently been expended on 
classification, and on summarising the contents 
of the more important documents. But we 
could wish that the opportunity had been taken 
to prefix a brief historical introduction, show¬ 
ing the various stages of government inter¬ 
position. We notioe that by far the most 
expensive report of all is that of the Commission 
on charities for the education of the poor, first 
appointed in 1818, which continued in existence 
down to 1842. 

The last number of the Pauline contains an 
interesting notice of George Thicknesse, who 
was high master of St. Pam’s in the middle of 
last century. He raised the number of boys in 
the school from about 50 to 200. Among his 
pupils was Sir Philip Francis, who called him 
“ the wisest, the most learned, quiet, and best 
man I ever knew.” Thicknesse was a Wyke¬ 
hamist; and we observe also that neither of 
the two sur-masters in his time was a Pauline. 
It is here stated that “his age was about 
thirty-five” when elected high master in 
March 12,1748; but the Register of Winchester 
Scholars shows that he was baptised on Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1714, which would presumably make 
him only thirty-three. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The Artistic Publishing Company, of 
Amberley House, Norfolk - street. Strand— 
who have taken over the Minster —propose to 
issue it in an entirely new form, retaining little 
more than the old name. While, on the one 
hand, it is to become a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of light and humorous literature; on 
the other hand, it will consistently maintain a 
strong Imperialist polioy. For example, the 
first number will contain a “symposium” 
on the future of the British Empire, by 
Cardinal Vaughan, Lord Charles Beresford, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Vice-Admiral Colomb, Col. 
Howard Vincent, and others. There will also 
be short stories by John Strange Winter, Eden 
Philpotts, W. I. Alden, &c.; poems by I. 
Zangwill and Norman Gale; and a “oross- 
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examina tion ” of Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C 
Among the artists represented are L. Raven 
Hill, Dudley Hardy, and Caton Woodville. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird, of Bedford-street, 
will henceforth be the English publishers of 
the Atlantic Monthly. The programme for the 
new year includes an unpublished note-book of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and a series of letters 
that passed between Emerson and Sterling. 
There will be no long serial novels; but a 
number of short stories—all, apparently, by 
American writers—some of which may run 
through three or more numbers. There will 
also be a series of articles on foreign contribu¬ 
tions to the American character—German. 
Irish, and Scandinavian; “ Some Memories of 
Hawthorne,” by his daughter, Mrs. Lathrop; 
and two papers by Mr. J. M. Ludlow—on 
“Trade Unions,” and on “The Christian 
Socialist Movement of the Middle of the 
Century.” 

The following is a full list of the German 
contributions that will appear in the first 
number of Cosmopolis. “ Das Orakel: Bine 
Erinnerung,” by Ernst von Wildenbruoh; “Die 
Geschichte der Todesstrafe im Bomischen 
Staat,” by Theodor Mommsen; “Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. und die Sozialdemokratie,” by 
Theodor Barth; “ Das Madchen von Oberkirch: 
Em Dramatisoher Entwurf Goethes,” by Erich 
Schmidt; “ rubra pby Friedrioh Spiel- 
hagen; and “ Zur Centenarfeier der Litho¬ 
graphic : Die Kunst Raffets,” by Hermann 
Helferich. 

The January number of Chapman's Magazine 
will contain the first instalment of a “play- 
story” by Mr. Joseph Strange, entitled “In 
Doubting Castle,” to ran through three 
numbers; and also seven complete short stories 
by Messrs. W. E. Norris, Jerome K. Jerome, 
F. C. Phillips, Robert Barr, Barry Pain, &c. 

The forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archaeologist will contain 
articles on “ Thornton Abbey,” by Mr. Clement 
C. Hodges ; on “ Discoveries at Etruscan 
Vetulonia,” by Leader Scott; “Some Forms 
of Greek Idolatry,” by Mr. G. F. Hill; and 
also an illustrated note on certain reoently 
discovered thirteenth - century frescoes in 
Ashampstead Church, Berkshire. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NEW YEAR WISHES. 

“ Give me good wishes." 

Do not bail the year with sorrow, 

But pray God He bring for you 

Every choicest gift of Heaven, 

Friend most valued and most true 

May He shed around your pathway 
Comfort on the darkest day; 

May He bring you peaoe and gladness. 
Health and happiness alway. 

You are strong to face each trial; 

Well I know no braver heart, 

In the fight ’gainst pain and sickness, 
Ever bore a nobler part. 

When the skies were at their darkest. 
Calm and patient still you were; 

When there seemed no gleam of sunlight, 
Nothing left save only prayer, 

Still you bravely faced the future, 
let it bring what’er it might; 

And, thank God, the darkness ended. 
You have passed into the light. 

And not only in the New Year, 

But in all the years to be. 

May the richest gifts of Heaven, 

Be bestowed, beet friend, on thee. 

F. 
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OBITUARY. 

B. H. BUDDEN. 

Unless someone else has anticipated me, I trust 
that you will allow me to pay a tribute in the 
Academy to the memory of this truly remark¬ 
able Englishman, who died at Turin on 
December 11. 

Thirty years ago Mr. B. A. Budden was 
instrumental in founding the Italian Alpine 
Club, with which his name will be ever asso¬ 
ciated. The direction taken by that institution 
may be said to be entirely due to him. To the 
“sport” of Alpine climbing—surely the most 
noble and inspiring ever invented by man—it was 
his aim to add the promotion of every good 
and e .lightened work connected with moun¬ 
tains. Tillage industries giving employment 
to hundreds of poor, roads opening up new 
districts, huts and refuges for the adventurous 
traveller, meteorological observatories, Alpine 
inns, guides, maps, the preservation of the 
Alpine flora, the replanting of trees on the 
denuded hill-sides—these are but a few 
of the objects for which he worked 
by writing, speaking, advising; spending 
largely out of his own purse, and giving of his 
time and labour, for thirty years, far more 
devotedly to the cause he had voluntarily 
espoused, than most men give to their profes¬ 
sions. Simple and genial in manner, and 
thoroughly English to the last, he possessed a 
very un-English measure of tact in dealing 
with all sorts and conditions of men; and it is 
the simple truth to say that he was loved 
equally by persons holding every shade of 
opinion, political and religious—which happens 
rarely in Italy. 

A few weeks ago a banquet was given in his 
honour by his Alpinist friends at Turin, at the 
dose of which he proposed making a little 
collection for the Alpine garden just founded 
by his good friend, the half-blind Prior of the 
Hospice on the Little St. Bernard; and the 
success of this initiative was certainly what 
pleased him most in the honours paid to him. 
Only last autumn he was still making Alpine 
ascents which would have daunted many 
younger men. Now it will be said by the 
poor folk of many an Alpine hamlet, now lying 
under its oovering of winter snow, that il hum 
cavaliert has made his last asoent—to heaven! 
Evelyn Mabtinengo Cesabesoo. 

Bovato, December 16, 1895. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Beal Academia de la Historia 
for December begins with a collection of Basque 
inscriptions, from both Spain and Franoe, mostly 
unpublished, carefully compiled, with transla¬ 
tions, by Mr. E. Spencer Dodgson. Few 
foreigners, certainly no Englishman, have at¬ 
tained so curiously minute a knowledge of the 
Basque land and language as has Mr. Dodgson. 
Padre Fita concludes his interesting publica¬ 
tion of Papal Bulls and documents, ohiefly of 
the thirteenth century, belonging to the convent 
of Santa Clara in Barcelona. A. A. Cardenas 

S 'ves an aooount of the discovery of the 
ihrab and Oratory of the Almadraza, or 
college, of Granada, in April, 1893, of its 
subsequent restoration, its Arabic inscriptions, 
and translations of them. F. de Bofarull 
determines the site and various points in the 
history of the Boyal Palace of Yaldaura, near 
Barcelona. The number concludes with copies 
of Boman inscriptions lately found in Portugal, 
and with minor notices. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Punctually with the New Tear, the Clarendon 
Press will issue another quarterly instalment of 
The New English Dictionary, edited by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray, from Development to 
Dipfltjency. 

This section contains 1145 main words, 146 
combinations explained under these, and 138 
subordinate entries—1429 in all. The obvious 
combinations, recorded and illustrated by 
quotations, without individual definition, 
number 143 more. Of the 1145 main words, 
868 are current and native, or fully naturalised, 
199 are marked as obsolete, and 78 as alien, or 
not fully naturalised. The total number of 
illustrative quotations is no less than 7416. 

This section finishes the words in De-, and 
proceeds with those in Di-, the majority of 
these being compounded with the various 
prefixes di-, and the prefix dia-, to the articles 
on which particular attention is oalled. It 
necessarily includes, especially under dia-, a 
long series of scientific and teohnioal terms, of 
ancient, medieval, or modem formation, of 
which diabetes, diagnosis, dialectic, diameter, 
diapason, diaphanous, diaphragm, diarrhoea, 
diathermanous, will be found to present many 
points of interest. There are also the obsolete 
medical terms in dia-, so strangely formed 
from Greek phrases; of these diachylon, or 
diachylum, remains as the sole representative 
in general use, but so numerous were they 
in medieval times that the element dia 
common to them was itself taken to mean 
“ a medical preparation.” Among the articles 
of special historical interest are Devil 
(occupying with its various senses, phrases, and 
derivatives, 17£ columns); also the verb Die ; 
the sb. Die with its plural dice, and the 
derivatives of both; besides dial , diamond (cf. 
adamant), diaper, diet (two words), dictionary, 
dicker (a word of the skin-trade from the days 
of Tacitus to those of modem traders with the 
red-skins), dew, dey (two words ); de-witt (an 
earlier parallel to burke, lynch, and boycott). 
There are also the oriental words in Dh-, 
including some such as dhow and dhurrie, 
which have no claim to be so spelt, except 
that it makes them look more barbaric and 
outlandish. Many points of interest attach 
also to the sense-history of the words device 
and devise, to the numerous senses of dib, dick, 
dicky, to devotion and its related words, devotee, 
&o., and to the old word dever, which under 
modem French influence is now refashioned as 
devoir. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WE8TEHN BOUNDABY OP BBITISH GUIANA. 

London: Dee. SI, 1896. 

As the boundary dispute between Venezuela 
and British Guiana is, under one of its aspects, 
a matter of historical discussion, it may be 
worth while to call attention to the testimony 
supplied by 8tedman’s Surinam (1796). 

Captain J. G. Stedman—the great-grand¬ 
father of the present writer—was an officer of 
the Soots Brigade in the pay of Holland, who 
volunteered to join a force employed against 
the revolted negroes of Dutoh Guiana during 
the years 1772 to 1777. The two handsome 
quarto volumes in which he has described his 
experiences are well-known to book-lovers, not 
only because of the truthfulness and vivacity 
of his narrative, but also for the fine coloured 
plates, some of which are engraved by 
Bartolozzi and Blake. 

At that time, it is hardly necessary to say, 
British Guiana did not exist, being included in 
the Dutch colony. And though Captain 
Stedman did. not himself visit the western 
portion, now oalled Demerara, it is certain that 


his knowledge of it and of its boundaries must 
have been derived from Dutch authorities. 

He expressly states (vol. i., p. 34) that, 
along the seaboard, the western boundary is 
Cape Nassau. On his map—which, though 
crudely drawn, has the merit of being on a large 
scale, with the boundaries ooloured —*he 
marks Cape Nassau well to the eastward 
of the Poumeron Biver. That the frontier was 
unsettled, even in his day, is clear from the fact 
that he draws two alternative lines on his map 
to separate tne Dutch and Spanish possessions. 
The line starting from Cape Nassau is the 
further west of the two; and it is important 
to notice that both of them proceed in a 8.S.W. 
direction, without regard to the watershed of 
the Essequibo. 

The significance of what we have stated will 
be apparent to anyone who looks at a modem 
English map of British Guiana: such, for 
example, as that in Mr. C. P. Lucas's Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies (vol. ii). 
There British Guiana is represented as ex¬ 
tending westward along the sea as far as the 
mouth of the Orinoko—that is to say, more 
than 100 miles beyond the Poumeron Biver; 
while there is a corresponding extension 
of the Hinterland southward. 

At such a moment as this, it seems right to 
place on record any evidence, which seems 
to show that the claims of Venezuela are not 
altogether destitute of historical support,from a 
witness of the last century whose predisposition 
would naturally be on the other side. 

Jab. 8. Cotton. 


A MISPLACED LETTBB OF HOBACE WALPOLE 
Domey Wood, Books: Nor. tl, 1896. 

Letter No. 415 (“ To George Montagu, 
Esq. ”) in voL ii. of Peter Cunningham’s 
edition of Horace Walpole's Letters (Bentley, 
1891) appears to be misplaced. This letter is 
dated “ Arlington-street, M*y 4, as they 
call it, but the weather and the almanack of 
my feelings affirm it to be December.” The 
date of the year is not given in the original. 
Cunningham places it under 1755. There is, 
however, little doubt that it should be assigned 
to the following year. This will be apparent 
from the following considerations (the points 
bring taken in the order in which they occur) : 

1. In letter 415 Walpole says to George 
Montagu, “ I have chosen the marbles for 
your tomb.” This probably refers to a tomb 
erected by George Montagu to his sister 
Harriet, who died in October, 1755. Walpole 
alludes to this in letter 464 (April 20, 1756), 
which should properly precede letter 415. 

2. “Mr. Mann does not mend, but how 

should he in suoh weather?” This refers to 
the illness of Galfridus Mann, the brother of 
8ir Horace. In letter 463 (to Sir H. Mann, 
April 18, 1756), Walpole writes, “ The 

weather has been so cold and wet that your 
brother has reorived very little benefit from 
it.” The first mention of Galfridus Mann’s 
illness ooours in letter 455 (to Sir H. Mann, 
January 25, 1756.) 

3. “ We wait with impatience for news from 
Minorca.” This refers to the rumoured attack 
on Minorca by the French to which Walpole 
alludes in letter 464 (April 20, 1756): “The 
French are said to be sailed for Minorca.” 
The French, in fact, invaded Minoroa in the 
spring of 1756. 

4. “Here is a Prince of Nassau Welbourg, 
Ac.” In an extraot, however, from a letter 
of Mrs. George Grenville, dated April 20,1756, 
and printed as a note on p. 10 of vol. iiL, the 
Prince of Nassau is referred to as “ a sovereign 
just arrived.” In letter 467 (May 19, 1756) 
Walpole says: “ Next week the Prince of 
Nassau is to breakfast at Strawberry Hill.” 
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5. “ George Selwyn t’other night, seeing 
Lady Euston, &o.” In 1755 there was no 
Lady Easton. Augustus Henry, Earl of 
Easton (who succeeded his grandfather as 
Duke of Grafton in 1757), did not marry till 
January 29, 1756. This letter (No. 415), 
therefore, could not have been written in 1755, 
as Cunningham assumes. It seems pretty 
clear from the internal evidence that it belongs 
to the next year, and should be placed in 
vcl. iii., between No. 464 (to George Montagu, 
April 20, 1756), and No. 465 (to the same. 
May 12, 1756). 

Helen Toynbee. 


JOB AND JEREMIAH. 

Nottingham: Nov. *3, 1895. 

I suppose there are not a few Englishmen 
who, having no turn for Semitic philology, and 
but little aquaintanoe with either Hebrew, 
German,, or Dutch, seek chiefly in English 
publications a guide to the meaning of the 
English Bible, to the composition and connexion 
of its parts, as well as to their literary, histori¬ 
cal, and religious significance. The last word 
on Job has still to be said. In the meanwhile, 
the Cambridge University Press, which has so 
generously printed the Chisian Daniel face to 
face with the version of Theodotion, would 
add to our obligations by publishing the evi¬ 
dence—extant, I believe, in five MSS., but not 
generally accessible—for the pre-Hexaplar text 
of the Septuagint Job. 

The Prophet Jeremiah is the most tragic 
figure in history : his utterances marked, and 
helped to make, the turning-point in the history 
of Israel; and the book which bears his name 
exhibits more clearly than any other the traces 
of that editorial process by which the writings 
of pre-exilio prophets were brought into their 
present form. But the English reader seeks in 
vain for adequate guidance with regard to the 
critical problems of this book. Did Jere¬ 
miah write the prophecies of the “Branoh” 
and of the “ New Covenant,” or are they the 
utterances of a later and more hopeful spirit ? 
The question is not unimportant for the history 
of religion. But, alas! the oracles talk German. 
In essays published in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review for January, 1894, and April of the 
present year, I tried my ’prentice hand upon 
this tangled puzzle, with an audacity which 
would, I think, have been fully justified if it 
had attracted abler writers to the urgent 
problem involved. But neither Canon Driver 
in the necessarily brief appendix to his valuable 
Introduction, nor Mr. Bennett in the “Ex¬ 
positor’s Bible,” much less, if it were possible. 
Dr. Stalker in the Expositor, or the Eev. G. 
Douglas, B.D., in an article on “ The Four 
Periods of the Book of Jeremiah ” (the Thinker. 
May, 1894), has made any serious effort to 
grapple with the questions which I raised. 
The mouse gnawed his hardest, and the lion 
snored louder than before. 

Meanwhile, the results which have been 
reached abroad by Stade and Smend and 
Sch waltz and Budde and Giesebrecht and 
Corn ill, and the grounds upon which these 
results rest, remain, for the most part, in¬ 
accessible to the English reader. Even the 
“Bainbow Bible” throws uncoloured rays upon 
the austere beauties of unpointed Hebrew; 
though I hear that the English equivalent has 
actually been seen, where Montesquieu dis¬ 
covered the British Constitution, running wild 
in the forests of Germany, Nulla solus extra 
Germanium. 

But my object in writing to the Academy 
about Jeremiah is chiefly to inquire of those 
interested in the exploration of Palestine, 
whether valuable results might not possibly be 
obtained by a careful examination of the site of 


Anathoth. The images of Anath, from which 
the place is said to have derived its name, 
cannot have outlasted the reformation of Josiah 
(Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem., 2nd ed., p. 211). 
But here, as early as the reign of Solomon, was 
situated the estate and place of exile of the 
deposed high priest Abiathar (1 Kings ii. 
26, 27). Comparing the passage just cited 
with that to which it referB, in 1 Sam. ii. 
27-36, where it is predicted that the house of 
Eli should be reduced to poverty, and following 
a hint of Robertson Smith [O.T.J.O., 2nd ed., 
p. 266), I have ventured to suggest that the 
estate of Abiathar passed to the rival line, of 
which Hilkiah was the representative in the 
days of Josiah; that the father of Jeremiah 
was no other than the high priest in 
question, and that to this circumstance 
was due the connection of Jeremiah with 
Anathoth—perhaps, I may add, the profound 
influence of the Book of Deuteronomy upon 
his teaching. And, further, that at a much 
later period (when, as I tbiuk Mr. Montefiore 
has said in his Hibbert Lectures, * 1 priest and 
scribe were identical ”) the priests of Anathoth 
claimed to inherit from Jeremiah, and devised 
for this purpose the narrative in Jer. xxxii. 
6-27, 36, 43, 44, with its pedantio legalism. 
(To ascribe it to the prophet is as if we were to 
attribute to Carlyle the utterances of Peter 
Peebles.) And I think we may trace in other 
late passages of the book memorials of the 
literary activity of the same body. In another 
essay I have called attention to the prob¬ 
ability that the prophetio oracles were 
at first recorded upon separate tablets, 
sometimes perhaps upon a diptych (Isa. 
viii. 1, 16, Hab. ii. 2), which in the case 
of the Decalogue we know consisted of durable 
material, and that the form of the Latin caudex, 
or collection of tablets, must almost neoessarily 
have furnished an intermediate stage between 
the single or double tablet and the roll. If 
this be so, may we not hope to discover among 
the debris or the sepulohres of Judaean 
literary oentres some vestiges of their former 
labours F Even the legend in 2 Mace. ii. 
is not without instruction for the explorer. 
The site of Anathoth is known. Is it possible 
that it may yield monuments of its ancient 
importance F 

Grey Hubert Skip with, 

P.S.—In connexion with Anathoth, it will 
be well to bear in mind the probable, although 
obscure, relation between the early traditions of 
the Essenes and the blessings promised to the 
persons to whom these traditions refer in certain 
(editorial) passages of the Book of Jeremiah. 
Is it possible that, as Methodism had its 
beginnings in Anglican Oxford, the Essenes 
traced their ultimate origin to the schools of 
Anathoth and Jabez F 


“ FAU8T ” translations: a very small 

POINT. 

Liverpool. 

“ Christ ist ei standee! 

Belig der Liebende 
Der die betriibende, 

Heilsam und ubende 
Fiiifung bestanden.” 

These lines form the second “ Angel Chorus ” 
of the Easter hymn, which brings the first 
scene or section of “ Faust ” to a close. Except 
for the rhyming, one would be inclined to 
opine them not extra-difficult to render in 
English. Yet, if my reading of them is 
correct, the five best known of our translators— 
Anster, Blackie, Swan wick, Taylor, Martin, and 
to these I will add Mr. Coupland and the new 
anonymous “ Beta—’’ have all of them failed to 
give their true sense. 


Mr. Anster—the pioneer in Faust translation, 
I believe—shall speak first. 

“ The Lord hath arisen, 

Sorrow no longer; 

Temptation hath tried Him 
But He was the stronger. 

Happy, happy victory ! 

Love, submission, self-denial 
Marked the strengthening agony, 

Marked the purifying trial; 

The grave is no prison: 

The Lord hath arisen.” 

Next, Prof. Blackie: 

“ Christ is arisen! 

Praised be Bis name! 

Whose love shared with sinners 
Their sorrow and shame; 

Who bore the hard trial 
Of self-denial, 

And, victorious, ascends to the skies, 
whence He came.” 

Miss Swanwiok: 

“ Christ is arisen ! 

Perfect through earthly ruth. 

Radiant with love and truth. 

He to eternal youth 
Boars from earth’s prison.” 

Mr. Bayard Taylor: 

“ Christ is ascended ! 

Bliss hath invested Him, 

Woes that molested Him, 

Trials that tested Him, 

Gloriously ended! ” 

Sir T. Martin : 

“ Christ is ascended! 

The love that possessed Him, 

The pangs that oppressed Him, 

To prove and to test Him, 

In triumph have ended ! ” 

Mr. Coupland [The Spirit of Goethe's ‘ Faust ’], 
with the world before him, quotes Bayard 
Taylor’s version, and so appears to stamp it 
with his approval. 

' ‘ ‘ Beta ”—another eclectic, prenant son bien 
ou il le trouve among his predecessors, and un¬ 
hampered by the necessity of rhyming, writes 
getrost: 

“ Christ is risen ! Happy the Loving One, who 
has stood the afflicting, wholesome and fawting 
trial! ” 

What a consensus! And I am going to 
declare with Tennyson’s “ Sailor Boy,” that— 

“ They are all to blame; they are all to blame! ” 

In the German, Christ is the subjeot of the 
first line only. Der Liebende is the friend, 
disciple, adherent,lover [“Romans, countrymen, 
and lovers! ”], who had been subjected to the 
grievous, but wholesome, disdplineof seeing his 
Friend and Master vanish and the promise 
seem to fail. The words heilsam und ubende— 
so right and suitable when applied to the 
possibly weak-kneed believer, so utterly inap¬ 
plicable to Christ—should have suggested to the 
translators that the latter could not be the sub¬ 
ject of the four last lines. And then the exact 
parallelism of the First Angel Chorus: 

“ Christ ist eretanden ! 

Freude dem Sterblichen,” &c., 

the adjective used substantively and followed 
by three qualifying words, with the sense com¬ 
pleted only in the last line—these things should 
have drawn attention to the oontent, even 
though the form might have to be altered in the 
passage into another language. Had the 
original tongue been Greek instead of German, 
half a century of translators would not have 
been allowed to follow each other like a flock of 
sheep, eaoh jumping from the ground as he 
passes a given spot. 

B. McLintock. 
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UPON A SENTENCE IN MILTON’S PBOSE. 

There is a sentence in Milton’s prose which is 
more or less familiar to all students; yet I do 
not know whether anyone has yet noted that it 
is not prose at all, but a folly orchestrated pas¬ 
sage of blank verse. It is so very famous that 
it only needs to be given here in a metrical form, 
supplying the partiole “ to ” before one of the 
verbs to give the rhythm complete articulation:. 

“ But when God 

Commands to take the trumpet and [to] blow 
A dolourous or a jarring blast, it lies 
Hot in man’s will what he shall say nor what 
He shall conceal.” 

Had this been written after Paradise Lott it 
would be a curious accident of technique. 
Written yean before, it is the more marvellous, 
for in cadence and feeling—in the use of the 
pedals as one might say—it seems an anticipa¬ 
tion of the manner of Paradise Lost, and is 
certainly not an echo of Comus. Heedless to 
say, this sentence occurs in the well-known 
Preface to the second book of The Reason of 
Church Government. 

A. C. Hillier, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mowdav, Dec. 80, 4 p.m. London Institution: “Three 
Great Chemists and their Work," II., by Prof. Vivian 
Lewes. 

Tossdat, Dec. 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: " Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech," II., by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 

W inassDAY, Jan. 1,8p.m. 8ociety of Arts: “Earth¬ 
quakes, Earth-Movements, and Volcanoes,” I., by Prof. 
J. Milne. 

Thursday, Jan. 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech,” III., by Prof. J. Q. McKendrick. 

4 p.m. London Institution : “ Three Great Chemists 
and their Work,” III., by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 

Friday, Jan. 3, 8 p.m. Geologists* Association: “The 
Lake-Basins of Lake-Land,’* by Mr. J. E. Marr. 

Saturday, Jan. 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech/* TV., by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 

8 p.m. Jewish Historical: Address by the Presi¬ 
dent, Sir. Lucien Wolf. 


SCIENCE. 

Ueber das Georgische. Von Hugo Schuchardt. 

Ueber den Passiven Gharakter des Transitive in den 
Kaukasischen Sprachen. Von Hugo Schuchard t. 
(Sitzungsbericnte der Kais. Academic der 
Wiasenschaften in Wien.) 

The Georgian language has been so little studied 
in the West that we are glad to see so emi¬ 
nent a philologist as Prof. Hugo Schuchardt, 
of Gratz, taking it in hand. Brosset’s Gram¬ 
mar, although possessing zeal merit, is now ont 
of date ; and the publications of Prof. Tsagareli, of 
the University of St. Petersburg, being in Rus¬ 
sian, will unfortunatelv be inaccessible to many. 

In his pamphlet, Ueber das Georgische, Prof. 
Schuchardt surveys the whole field, comments 
on the labours of his predecessors, and makes 
many incisive remarks on Georgian phonetics, 
and that great crux of the Georgian student— 
the verb, which reminds one so much of 
Basque. The professor does not think that 
we have data enough to connect Georgian with 
the language of the Vannic inscriptions. 

In his second work, Ueber den Passiven Charakter des 
Transitivs in den Kaukasischm Sprachen, published 
in the Transactions of the Viennese Academy, the 
professor makes a caieful analysis of the Georgian 
verb, which he compares with that of other lan¬ 
guages spoken in that wonderful seminarium lin- 
guarum, the Caucasus. Thus “ 1 have loved him’’ 
becomes in Georgian “ He is beloved by me ” 
Qmiqivarebia), the pronouns being incorporated 
•with the verb. As Prof. Schuchardt puts it 
clearly, in the Caucasian languages in some 
of the verbs our object appears as a subject, 
and our subject is not regarded as the moving 
cause, but as the aim to which the action is 
directed. Thus “ I see him ’’ does not take the 
form of “ he is seen by me,” but of “ he becomes 
visible to me.” These last two expressions are 


easily interchanged, and the actor and the object 
of nis action, which are so wide apart, 
become mixed up. These characteristics the 
professor illustrates through a variety of tenses ; 
and by his complete knowledge of the latest 
literature on the subject, such as the Sbomiks, 
ublished in Russian bv the Caucasian Society, 
e exhibits the principle in the case of many of 
the Caucasian languages, some of them outside of 
the Karthulian group— i.e., that which contains 
Suani, Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian. We 
can confidently assert that the work of Prof. 
Schuchardt contains the most searching analysis 
to which the Georgian verb has yet been 
subjected. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE MARTYROLOGY OF GORMAN.” 

London : Deo. 17,1695. 

May I request the possessors of the edition of 
the Martyrology of Gorman, recently issued by 
the Henry Bradshaw Society, to make the 
following corrections and additions in and to 
their respective copies ? 

P. xviii., note, 1. 3, far 14 read 4. 

xxiil., 1. 16, for coimde read commde. 
xxvii., 1.14, for umlaut read infection, 
xxxiil., col. 2,11. 9,10, read Xucella, Co-lamba. 
xxxv., 1. 11, read apos-tol; 1. 12. read apo-stol 
xxxvi., 11. 5, 6, 7, the/iu fodlach, farrad, and 
fegaim should be dotted, 
xxxvii., 1. 27, for periphonic or umlauted read 
infected. Note 4, read cdidgtl. 
xl., 1. 32, for umlauting read infecting, 
xlii., 1. 3 from bottom, for 16 read 6. 
xlvi., note 7, for 22 read 29. 

It., 1. 20, for cuidmid read cuindmid. 

5, note 1, for 1071 read 1171. 

7.1. 7, for Paragoda read Paraoodes. 

19. pen ultimate line, dele (Navan). 

32.1. 12, for mac read mate. 

73, note, for Apri read April. 

89.1. 15, for Uinche read Fhuinohe. 

103, 1. 10, for Gael read Ooeil. 

106.1. 17, dele the hyphen. 

137.1. 13, for feeble Phocas would succour rood 
Phocas would succour the feeble. 

159.1. 9, for Tranqutllus (?) read Transilia. 

177, 1. 14, for holiest read holy. 

179.1. 9. after Laigis insert of O’Moore. 

183.1 10, read Adamniiu, Iona’s high abbot. 
225, 1. 12. for Ciasftu read Ciannun. 

266, 11 28-31, read coindmid, gl. beep Italia, 
February 3, seems the nomen aetior.ie to 
coindmim. 

275.1 2. for o read p. Dele 11. 12, 13. 

277.1. 35, add : In the Irish Marco Polo grib 
means “ gerfalcon.” 

293, dele 1. 5 from bottom. 

300.1. 22, the Cell muine mentioned in Novem¬ 
ber 12, gl. 2, is in Ireland, in Mag Lift 
pee Lebar Breee, p. 22 b , 1. 23). 

301, l 5. for 208 read 202. L. 10 should be 
Cell uinche, leg CellFhuinche “ Fuinche’s 
church,” in Fid Conailli, co. Louth. L. 
33. for 31 read 30. 

301.1. 3 from bottom,-Olualn Ai is now donee, 
in tbe barony and parish of Ilunboyne, 
co. Meath. 

306.1. 34, for Jsn. 19 read June 19. 

310, 1. 29, fur gUn. read gen. 

365, 1. 5 from bottom, for when read where. 

366, between 11. 43 aud 44 insert Fninche, 
May 2, gl. 1. 

399.1. 38, dele Octave of, Dec. 29. 

,, between 11. 39 and 40 inter t -mart. 

and archbp. of Canterbury, Dec. 29 

Whitley Stokes. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

The Pitt Press will publish immediately, as 
the first volume of the “ Cambridge Geo¬ 
graphical Series,” under the general editorship 
of Dr. P. H. H. Guillemard, a comprehensive 
monograph on Ethnology. It is written by 
Prof. A. H. Keane, who here sums up the 


labour of a lifetime that has been devoted to 
this study in all its many aspects. Possessing 
a fall knowledge of what has been written, 
both on the continent and in Amerioa; himself 
a master of many languages, European and 
Oriental, and also a trained philologist, he 
here attempts, for the first time in English, 
a synthesis of all the facts—archaeological, 
ethnical, and linguistic—from the standpoint 
of a convinced believer in evolution. It is in 
the light of this doctrine that he boldly under¬ 
takes to supply a solution of the vexed pro¬ 
blems connected with the subject: such as the 
place of the Hominidae in the animal kingdom, 
the antiquity of man, the origin of speech, the 
diversity of races, the relation of race to lan¬ 
guage, and the cradle-land of the Aryans. On 
all these questions he speaks with no uncertain 
sound, while he also touches upon many sub¬ 
ordinate topics that are of special interest to 
anthropologists. The book, which consists of 
about 470 pages in all, is divided into two 
parts. The first, beginning with a definition 
of the technical terms employed, states and 
discusses those fundamental problems which 
affect the human family taken as a whole; the 
second treats of the more general questions 
relating to the main groups or raoes of mankind. 
Thongh the author does not here attempt a 
final classification—which he hopes to do on 
some later ocoasion—he practically indicates his 
views by admitting only four main divisions : 
Homo Aethiopicus (including the aborigines of 
Oceania and Australia), H. Mongolicus, H. 
Amerioanus (strictly a variety of the preceding, 
for America was peopled from the Eastern 
hemisphere during the stone ages), and H. 
Caucasicus (induing Hamites and Semites, 
Berbers and Basques, Todas and Ainua. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Institutr or British Architects.— 
{Monday, Dee. 16.) 

F. J. C. Pkhrosb, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Among those present were Sir Henry Bulwer, Mr. 
Alma 'fadema, Prof. Aitchison, Mr. Edward Fal- 
kener, and Mr. It. P. Spiers.—Dr. Max Ohnefalcch- 
Rich ter read apaperon “Graeco-Phoenician Archi¬ 
tecture in Cyprus, wiih special reference to the 
Origin and Development of the Ionic Volute.” 
The lecturer first gave a description of the three 
royal tombs discovered by him at Tamassos, in 
Cyprus. These seputchres of a Graeco-Phoenician 
type of architecture were, he maintained, of the 
seventh aud sixth centuries b.c. A feature of 
peculiar interest in these subterranean stone 
buildings was the direct imitation in stone of 
constructions of wood, and this in a perfection 
which had never before been met with in remains 
of ancient monaments. Wooden columns, win¬ 
dows, locks, bolts, roofs, were all reproduced in 
stone. He bad found their counterparts surviving 
in modern buildings of Cypriote vfll *ges. Dr. Uhue- 
fabch-Bfchter then proceeded to give reasons for 
his conclusion that the Ionic volute derived from 
the Egyptian lotus-flower design, and that the 
same origin was traceable in regard to the Greek 
palmette and authemion. The theory which would 
ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute to the Assy¬ 
rian sacred palm tree oonld no longer be maintained. 
A small clay model of a sanctuary—evidently a 
votive offering—discovered at Idalion, in Cyprus, 
some time ago, showed again the two lotus capitals 
on the columns supporting the porch, dome 
Hathor capitals discovered in Cyprus demonstrated 
the fact that Cyprian artists during the Graeco- 
Phoenician period combined Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Greek elements. On one of the columns was 
sculptured a design of a complicated lotus-tree 
with winged sphinxes. Dr. Uhnetalsch-fUchter 
next referred to Herr Koldewey, a German archi¬ 
tect, who had pat forward a new theory, in his 
book Nemdria, distinguishing between three classes 
of archaic capitals with curved volutes—the first, 
with crossed lines, the Cyprian; the second with 
vertical volutes, csilled Aeolian; and the third with 
horizontal volutes, called Ionic. Those three he 
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oonrideied to be branches all growing oat of the 
same trank, which was of old Cappadocian origin 
and whioh he declared to be the prototype. Herr 
Koldewey denied any connexion of the Ionic capital 
with Egypt or with the Egyptian lotos-flower. 
Herr Puohsteln, in his book on the Ionic capital, 
appeared to be of the same way of thinking. The 
Cappadocian columns of a baldachino from a rock 
relief which had been put in evidence by the above- 
mentioned authors were extremely simple. The 
whole volute merely consisted of two spirals 
connected by a canalis and bent downward. In 
the upper line of the canalis of this Cappadocian 
capital, Koldewey saw the horizontal tendency of 
the Ionio volute to be latent. The two spirals 
touched the vertical line of the shaft of the column, 
and in this fact Koldewey saw the vertical ten¬ 
dency of the Ionic volute m the same Cappadocian 
capital. Dr. Ohnefal soh - Elchter. however, had 
found, during the excavations which he had car¬ 
ried out for the German Emperor, a small votive 
column even more regular and more simple than 
the Cappadocian column. The canalis above was 
horizontal and was covered already by an abacus. 
The spirals also touched the shaft with their inner 
and lower parts in a more finished and regular 
form than In the Cappadocian example. He 
maintained that the columns from Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, the oldest archaio Ionio volutes from 
Olympia and other plaoes were simplifications of 
muoh more complicated Graeco-Phoenician volutes, 
whioh on their part derived from the Egyptian 
lotus. A reference to the architectural details of 
one of the three Boyal tombs of Tamaesos showed 
how a complicated lotus-design was changed into 
a more simple form, and thus piepared the way for 
the formation of the Hellenic Ionic volute. From 
an interesting series of Graeco-Phoenician Cyprian 
capitals, with palmettos over the volutes, to which 
Dr. Ohnefalach-Richter referred, he showed that 
the three types of capitals classified by Koldewey 
actually occurred in Cyprus. The Ionio volute, 
with its beautifully ornamented cyma'im, whioh 
belonged to the archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
and which had been lately pieced together by 
Dr. A. 8. Murray from fragments in the British 
Museum, he fully admitted to be the oldest existing 
example of a pure Hellenic Greek volute. He re¬ 
ferred to Dr. Murray’s paper, lately read before the 
Boyal Institute of British Architects, showing the 
great importance of the Ephesian capital preserved 
at the British Museum, especially unoe its no less 
valuable twin-brother, the well-known Samian 
capital, had disappeared. Asa last illustration Dr. 
Obnefalrch-Bichter exhibited a photograph of an 
Ionic Greek capital now in the Cyprus museum at 
Nicosia, which was discovered at Larnaca in 1879. 
In this case there was no ornamental cymation 
properly speaking. The sole decoration below the 
lower margin of the canalis and the spiral consisted 
of two palmettes or lotus-flowers growing out of 
corners. The upper and lower margins of the 
canalis were not straight, but i r asiderably concave, 
and both lines ran parallel to each other. The 
proportions of the capital were very harmonious 
and Greek, but it was difficult to date it. The 
concavity of the lines of the canalis seemed to 
point to a later date than the archaic Ephesian 
volute of the Artemisium. 

Aristotelian. — (Monday, Dm. 16.) 

Shadwokth H. Hodoson, Esq., vice-president, 
in the chair.—Miss L. T. Frideaux was elected a 
member.—A paper was read by Mr. 0. G. J. Webb 
on “Anselm’s Ontological Argument for the 
Existence of God.” A summary was first given 
of the argument as stated by AuBelm in his 
Protlagion, of the contemporary criticism upon it 
contained in Gaunilo’s Liber pro ituipiente, and of 
Anselm’s rejoinder thereto. Anselm had argued 
that that quo mojut oogitari nequit could not be, as 
it admittedly was, in intelleetu without being also 
in re. Gaunilo had denied the validity of the 
inference, and instanced a perfect island as some¬ 
thing which might be thought and yet not be 
real. Anselm replied that his argument referred I 
solely to that quo mojut eogitori nequit, and was j 
inapplicable to any other Bubject; only in the case 
of a conception involving eternal reality is there j 
a contradiction in thinking it to be unreal. The 1 
history of the argument after Anselm was then i 
traced through the Schoolmen, few of whom 


accepted it, the most celebrated of all, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, rejecting it decidedly, so that he was 
generally thought (like Kant at a later date) to 
have disposed of it for ever. The revival of the 
argument by Descartes was then considered; and 
it was shown that, in the form which he gave to it, 
is revealed more clearly than before at once its 
true character as the supreme expression of 
thought’s confidence in itself, and its inadequacy, 
taken alone, to bring us to the intellectual vision 
of the Christian God. The history was then pursued 
to the period between Descartes and Kant, 
attention being particularly drawn to Leibnitz's 
correction of the argument, by which there is 
supplied an express reference to the necessity of 
granting the “ possibility ” or absence of contra¬ 
diction in the notion, before arguing from the 
notion to the reality of its object; this correction 
—which had been anticipated by several medieval 
critics—being incorporated in the argument as it 
appears in Wolf, from whose school Kant pro¬ 
ceeded. The Kantian attack on the argument 
was then dwelt upon; and it was shown that, while 
the popularity of his attack was to a great extent 
due to the example of the hundred dollars, its 
true importance lay elsewhere—namely, in the 
critical question raised as to the relation of 
thought to reality. Kant, it was pointed out, 
fully recognised the importance of the onto¬ 
logical argument, by bringing the whole force of his 
assault to bear upon it as being the very heart of 
the Bational Theology, and presupposed by both 
the other proofs of the existence of God—the 
teleological and the cosmological. It was shown 
that in the idealistio development of the Kantian 
philosophy, with the cashiering of the “ Thing-in- 
itself,” and the restoration to thought of its con¬ 
fidence in itself, there necessarily went a rehabili¬ 
tation of the ontologioal argument. As so rehabili¬ 
tated, however, it seemed to be stripped of its 
religious character, and to lead only to an Abso¬ 
lute, which is by no means the God of religion. It 
was, however, suggested that, unlessjthe Supremely 
Intelligible or Noumenon of Plato was to passover 
into the Supremely Unintelligible, or Noumenon of 
Kant, and Idealism thus to commit suicide, the 
Absolute must reoeive, as from Anselm in the 
Monolcgium, an ethical interpretation: the Greatest 
must also be the Beet.—The paper was followed by 
a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

MEDIEVAL ICONOGRAPHY FROM THE PSALMS. 

Dor Albani-Psdltor in Hildothoim. By Adolph 

Goldschmidt. (Berlin: Siemens.) 

The architecture of Western Europe, from 
Sweden to Sicily, from England to Dalmatia, 
in the eleventh and twelfth oenturies, has 
characteristic features—everywhere broadly 
the same—which entitle it to the common 
name of Bomanesque, whatever peculiarities 
may distinguish the looal varieties of the 
style—Rhenish or Lombard, Arvernian, 
Burgundian, or Norman. One of these is 
the habit, censured for its extravagance by 
St. Bernard, of decorating the portals and 
faqades of churches, and the capitals of their 
columns, with grotesque beasts or monsters 
—lions, dragons, centaurs, birds, or swine. 
Few, probably, of the travellers who are 
attracted by this profusion of curious 
carving take the pains to reflect that every 
detail had its meaning for the medieval 
designer, and that the symbolical sig¬ 
nificance may even have ranked before the 
aesthetic effect of the ornament. The 
modern visitor may be capable of recog¬ 
nising the Four Evangelists, or the demons 
of the Last Judgment; but he usually 
dismisses less familiar subjects with an 
epithet, “grotesque” or “quaint," wonders 
idly, and passes on. 

The more inquisitive antiquary, who has 


patienoe enough to read the riddle of the 
stones, will find it well worth his while to 
enter, as the author of the present workhas 
entered, into the tortuous recesses of the 
medieval mind; and to see what art meant 
to the monks who used it for the edification 
of their brethren, and of such laymen as 
had skill enough in stadia contemplation to 
read the spiritual lesson in the material 
shape. 

The book is primarily an account of a 
certain Psalter belonging to the Church of 
St. Godehard, at Hildesheim, written in the 
twelfth century for the Benedictine monas¬ 
tery of St. Albans in England, and formerly 
in the possession of the monastery of Lam- 
springe, near Goslar, which was occupied in 
1643 by a colony of English Benedictines. 
An ingenious argument, based upon addi¬ 
tions by various hands to the Calendar 
which precedes the Psalter, leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the bulk of the M8. was written 
by a certain hermit, Roger, in contemplativis 
egregius, of whom we have an account 
in the Lives of the Abbots of St. Albans 
by Matthew Paris. The illustrations and 
initial letters, of which several are re¬ 
produced, seem to be more remarkable for 
allegorical ingenuity than for artistic merit. 
The majority of the full-page illustrations, 
a series of forty, are by the writer of a 
legend of St. Alexis, contained in the same 
volume as the Psalter. The latter was 
adorned by Roger with a set of initials of 
great symbolical interest, and with two 
pictures, representing David among his 
musicians and the martyrdom of St. Alban. 
The first initial is accompanied by a drawing 
of two mounted warriors in active combat, 
with a long Latin explanation of the 
thought which they are intended to suggest. 
This is important as a key to the whole 
scheme of the Psalter. The drawing repre¬ 
sents by a material type the spiritual con¬ 
flicts of good and evil, to be applied by 
the Christian warrior to the war which 
he wages, with Christ as his ally, against 
the powers of evil, and to the war which the 
Church will one day wage against Anti¬ 
christ. Every detail is to be taken, first 
“ corporaliter,” then “ spiritualiter.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, from every psalm some verse or 
combination of verses is selected, and the 
image contained in it is set down with a literal¬ 
ness which one would call naive were it not 
for the far-reaching second meaning which 
lies behind it. One of the most remarkable 
of the initials is the “ S ” of “ Salvum me 
fac ” (Ps. lxviii. 2), in which Christ is pulling 
up by the hair of his head a man immersed 
to his middle in a stream abounding in fish, 
which curls up, in defiance of the laws of 
nature, and “ enters into his soul ” by way 
of his mouth. “ Super flumina Babylonia ” 
introduces the same motive of an S-shaped 
river, lined on both banks by disconsolate 
Israelites. “ Quemadmodum desiderat cer- 
vua ” suggested to the monk of St. Albans 
an image which is very remote from modern 
thought. Why should the hart pant for 
cooling streams ? One naturally replies: 
Because he is “ heated in the chase,” and 
consequently thirsty. That is too simple 
an explanation for the medieval scribe. 
His Bestiary tells him that the stag has 
a natural antipathy to serpents, and that 
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when he sees a snake he swallows it; after 
this, he must drive out the poison by a 
draught of spring water. Accordingly the 
hart in our picture is swallowing a serpent, 
and becomes one of the many types of the 
victory of good over evil. 

Now, what have these initials to do with 
Romanesque sculpture? Not a little; for 
the subject which they illustrate, and the 
thought which unites them, that of a 
spiritual conflict, are the subject and the 
thought which may often be deciphered by 
their aid among the monstrous beasts and 
birds of the contemporary churches. By 
the help of the initials in this Psalter, and of 
others like it, the author is enabled to refer 
to particular passages in the Psalms, chosen 
for the sake of their symbolical meaning, a 
number of the principal subjects which occur 
in the grotesque sculpture of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury in many countries. The chief of these 
are abundantly illustrated with references 
to places where they occur. (The index to 
these, it should be mentioned, though useful, 
is not quite complete.) They are the fol¬ 
lowing : Christ treading on the lion and 
dragon, a man riding on an asp, archers, 
birds, lions, the boar rooting up the vine, 
a man as the prey of wild beasts. The lion 
is variously used as a type of good or evil 
power and vigilance, and needs to be 
interpreted by its surroundings. The 
archers are sometimes particularised as 
Saracens, more often as centaurs (in 
allusion to Is. xxxiv. 14, “ et occurrent 
daemonia onocentauris ”), shooting at 
Christ, or at a stag or bird, emblems 
of the soul. Another emblem of frequent 
occurrence is a naked man climbing among 
foliage, with a flower in his hand, towards 
Christ, who sits above in the branches of a 
tree.. This illustrates the words, “ et re¬ 
floruit caro mea ” (Ps. xxvii. 7). Among 
works of plastic art which contain a series 
of these emblems, four capitals in the 
cathedral at Basle are specially remarkable. 
They form a series representing the Fall 
and the Atonement, through images taken 
from mythology, from the Bible, and from 
fantastic combats of men and beasts. Here 
the first subject is Alexander in a car drawn 
by griffins, typifying the presumptuous 
curiosity which led to man’s first dis¬ 
obedience. In the same series the tale of 
Pyramus and Thisbe is introduced as a type 
of the love and sacrifice of Christ. 

The porch of the Church of St. James 
at Ratisbon is selected as a typical specimen 
of the sculpture which may be fully 
interpreted by the Psalter. “ Deliver 
ns horn evil ” might be taken as the 
text of the whole design ; but every detail 
of the fa?ade (very clearly shown in 
one of the plates in this volume) can 
be directly referred to a verse of the 
Psalms, mentioning one of the dangers to 
which the body and soul of man are liable, 
or one of the emblems of the Redeemer’s 
love. Here and elsewhere, it is interesting 
to observe, the hymn used in the office for 
the dedication of the church has been found 
to throw light on the subjects represented. 

The book contains much interesting 
matter, to which we have not space to 
allude. The Introduction, however, is too 
important to be passed over in silence. It 


contains a classification of medieval psalters 
by a principle which, the author states, has 
not hitherto been recognised, according to 
the position in which the main divisions of 
the Psalms occur. This, he says, is of the 
utmost importance as a clue to origin and 
date. There are four main classes. The 
first, occurring chiefly in Italy and France, 
where the Roman use prevailed, follows the 
division into eight parts corresponding to 
the beginning of the Matins for the seven 
days of the week, and of the Sunday 
Vespers. The second, belonging to Ireland 
and to the countries influence by Irish 
missionaries—England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland—divides the Psalms 
into three groups of fifty each, and each fifty 
into groups of ten. The third is the Byzantine 
division, into twenty groups, with an impor¬ 
tant break after Psalm lxxvi., the last of the 
tenth group. The fourth is the Hebrew 
division into five books. The position of the 
chief initial letters, or of full-page illustra¬ 
tions, in the illuminated psalters, closely 
follows whatever division of the Psalms has 
been adopted; and combinations of various 
principles of division, especially of the first 
two, often bear valuable witness to the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the MS. was 
written. 

This monograph, the outcome evidently 
of much industry and research, is a valuable 
contribution to iconography. At the same 
time, it is no more than a specimen and a 
stimulating example of what may be done 
in a region very little explored as yet, by 
the aid of a clear, guiding thought, ana 
patient interrogation of symbols which we 
must not take to be dumb because we our¬ 
selves are deaf. 

Campbell Dodqson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Colonel Plunkett, secretary of the College 
of Scienoe, Stephen’s-green, has been appointed 
direotor-in-geueral of the Scienoe and Art 
Department of Ireland, including the National 
Museum, the College of Scienoe, and the 
Botanical Gardens. The appointment also 
includes the oontrol over the National Library, 
which has hitherto been' administered by 
trustees appointed by Act of Parliament. 

A large bronze medal, struck by order of the 
Corporation in commemoration of the opening 
of the Tower Bridge, has just been issued to 
members of the Common Council. On the 
obverse are medallion portraits of her Majesty 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales, while on 
the reverse is a view of the bridge with the 
bascules open and a vessel passing through; 
above is the ancient mark of the Bridge House 
Estates, with the words “Tower Bridge, 
opened 30th June, 1894, on behalf of her 
Majesty the Queen by H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales. ’’ In the distance beyond the bridge are 
seen the dome of St. Paul’s, the Monument, the 
Tower of London, and shipping in the river. 

Prop. Salinas has acquired for the Palermo 
Museum, of which he is director, a large leaden 
seal of the famous Euphemius, who revolted 
against the Eastern Empire, but being unable 
to maintain his independence in Sicuy by his 
own resources, finally called in the Arabs to 
support him. On this seed he assumes the style 
of King of the Romans, like the legitimate 
emperors. 


Sib Seymour Francis Haden has published 
in pamphlet form (Macmillans) the leoture 
which he delivered last April in the gallery of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etohers—with 
lantern illustrations—on “ The Etched Work of 
Rembrandt: True and False.” He re-states, 
in his own forcible manner, the views he has 
long maintained as to the necessity of arrang¬ 
ing the prints attributed to Rembrandt 
in strict chronological order, so as to distin¬ 
guish those which were only executed in his 
school. He enumerates no less than six 
groups of “ pseudo-Rembrandts,” all belonging 
to the early years of his career, in none of 
which will he admit that Rembrandt had any 
important part, though some may have been 
touched by his hand, and others are after his 
designs. In brief, he argues that they were 
all engraved by copyists for commercial profit, 
in which the master did not disdain to partici¬ 
pate. Finally, he announces that Mr. Sidney 
Colvin has undertaken to hang, in the great 
chamber attached to the print room of the 
British Museum, a complete exhibition of the 
etched work of Rembrandt, arranged on the 
principle of showing the true in actual juxta¬ 
position with the false. 


MU8IO. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

From Messrs. Augener & Co. we have reoeived: 

Penefet Fugitives: (1) En Valaant; (2) In 
Memoriam; (3) Melodie in time. Par Percy Pitt. 
These three short pianoforte pieces are fairly 
original, though at times the composer shows 
too plainly that he is trying to avoid the 
commonplace; his rhythms and harmonies, 
however, are often interesting. The In 
Memoriam, to which is appended the date 
January 25, 1895, has breadth and dignity; 
the coda is effective. 

Alla Chitarra, Eequiue Etpagnole, by Anton 
Strelezki, is an extremely light and graceful 
piece. 

Le Tambourin, Piece Caracterietique, by F. 
Kirchner, is bright and showy, yet not diffi¬ 
cult: it is written somewhat in the style of 
Stephen Heller. 

Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony (Op. 56), 
excellently arranged in pianoforte duet form 
by Mr. Max Pauer, will be welcome; for by 
common consent that work ranks as one of the 
composer’s best. Mr. Pauer has also arranged 
for two pianofortes, eight hands, Nicolai's 
bright Overture, “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Book 53 of Cecilia , a collection of pieoes 
in diverse styles, edited by W. T. Best, contains 
an Air with dever and effective variations by 
E. Townshend Driffield; a light, characteristic 
Capricoio, “ La Cacda,” by Polibio Fumagalli, 
with the formidable opus number 257; and a 
solidly written Prelude on a Choral by J. L. 
Krebs. Mr. Best has also edited Bach’s great 
Choral Prelude, “ Wir glauben all’ an einen 
Gott, Schopfer,” for organ. 

From Mr. E. Ashdown: 

Intermezzo, Ma Mignonne and Mazurek- 
Fantaieie, and Vecchio Menuetto. By Anton 
Strelezki. These three pianoforte pieoes are 
of light character, yet in structure, harmoni¬ 
sation, and especially in the writing for the 
instrument, they display skill: they are showy, 
but not vulgar. The Mazurek bears traces of 
Chopin; in this particular form it is wellnigh 
impossible to escape altogether from the influ¬ 
ence of the Polish composer. 

Spring, a pianoforte duet by Charles Salaman, 
is light, graceful, and particularly fresh, com¬ 
ing from a oomposer bom before Verdi. 
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